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What Interests 


People 


By Viscount Northcliffe 


Controller of the London “Times,” the London “Daily Mail,” 


HAT interests people? 

Themselves. 

That is one of the unfor- 

tunate difficulties of news- 

paper making. There is so 
much that should interest the public, but 
that doesn’t. 

I tried to interest the American and the 
Canadian public in the war that was 
obviously coming—in which they would 
obviously be involved—by a series of 
speeches and statements delivered in 
1908 to large gatherings and large news- 
papers in both those countries. The 
matter did not, apparently, affect them 
personall and they were not, therefore, 
interested. 


In Great Britain, the advocates of pre- 
paredness were slightly more successful. 
Germany was so close to our shores that 
some people did feel that an impending 
war did interest them. A few prepara- 
tions were made. They were chiefly due 
to the advocacy of the lare Lord Fisher as 
regards the navy, and the late Lord 
Roberts as regards the army. 

To-day, the people of the Pacific coast, 
from California up to British Columbia, 
think that the Japanese question affects 
them, and they are interested. Americans 
on the Atlantic seaboard do not appear to 
be much concerned. Japan is far off. It 
does not apparently affect them—they 
are, therefore, not interested. 


A hundred and forty years ago, Doctor 
ohnson said that a runaway horse in 
“leet Street was of more interest to the 

people of London than a typhoon in 
China involving the loss of a million lives. 
The horse story was ‘‘nearby news,” and 
it interested the Londoners. 


In the daily building of a modern news- 
paper, the directing minds seek to interest 
as many of their readers as possible by 
giving as many kinds of news and in- 
formation as they can in the allotted space. 
The majority of men readers scan the 
stock columns and business section first; 
then they may turn to the nearby news, 


and a hundred other publications 


and some to the foreign news, having in 
their subconscious minds the whole time, 
the query as to how any particular news 
item affects them. Another type will, as 
often as not, turn to the sporting section 
first, study the baseball news: baseball 
talk is part of their lives—it interests 
them. 

I notice that women rarely take interest 
in foreign news, unless it concerns some 
woman’s interest. 

The singular and almost inexplicable 
attraction of bargain news makes a par- 
ticular and practical appeal to women. 


Fortunately for the balance of a news- ~ 


aper or magazine, there is a great num- 
fee of people whose interests are imper- 
sonal—those who read for the genuine 
purpose of gaining information, as well as 
for passing their time, for laying hold 
of a “talking point” for the dinner table. 


In all but the most frivolous publica- 
tions there is, nowadays, a mixing of 
specialist information, otten by the Tact 
authority on the subject. The American 
public, by the system of syndication, can, 
and does, get the best of the world’s 
literary brain work. Syndicates, which 
may be representative of five hundred 
newspapers—which five hundred news- 
papers may represent the purchasing 
cents of ten millions of people—can afford 
to outbid any one newspaper in purchas- 
ing the best of fact and fiction. These 
specialist features interest an increasing 
number of readers. 


Writing this little dissertation on the 
great steamship, the “Aquitania,” J can 
watch what interests people, what they 
are reading. My companions are mostly 
Americans returning from a longer or 
shorter trip throughout Europe. Some of 
them are reading a novel called “Main 
Street,” because it is said to portray life in 
a part of their own country—the great 
Northwest. Others are reading a novel 
called “ Kimono,” a book of Anglo-Saxon 
and Japanese life. Japan is the topic of 
the hour. Here is a story of a Japanese 
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woman married to a white man—both of 
the “upper classes.” Some are discussing 
a little personal biography called, “ Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales.” They have seen 
the Prince of Wales in England. Their 
interest has been aroused by personal 
contact. 

The increasing interest in biographical 
and autobiographical writing, in publica- 
tions containing collections of biographies 
and personal sketches, is due to the 
modern growth of interest in the inner 
lives of public men and women. But the 
personal article is not new. A hundred 
years ago your N. P. Willis was doing 
this kind of writing, sending home to the 
United States portraits, that have never 
been excelled, of prominent English folk. 


The people ot the United States have 
ever been particularly interested in 
humorous writing, and you have always 
been fortunate in having one or two out- 
standing humorist writers. It has been 
my rod fortune to know some of them— 
Mark Twain, George Ade, lrvin Cobb, 
and others. They are an absolutely 
American product, having no counterpart 
in any other country, doubtless due to 
your national habit of always seeing the 
funny side of a situation. 


What interests a person one year may 
not interest him the next. We are always 
outgrowing ourselves, our beoks, our 
magazines, and our newspapers. 

If a periodical did not continually intro- 
duce into its directorate young people 
who understand the interests ot young 
people, it would wither and disappear. 

Old people cannot set their mental clock 
back and see things with the eves of youth. 
1 am fifty-six, and, for the life of me, I 
cannot understand young folks’ interest 
in dancing, though, as it is also a middle- 
aged man’s game, I can understand their 
interest in golf. 

Books that interested me twenty-five 
years ago I can no longer read—Thack- 
eray, for example. When I was young I 
thought him the last word in worldly, 
knowledge. With the exception of one or, 
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two of his books, “The Virginians” 
among them, they now seem to be stilted, 
affected, and artificial. On the other hand, 
my interest in the Bible, Bacon’s essays, 
and Shakespeare grows each year. Time 
has given me many personal experiences 
which have made me understand these 
masterpieces. I compare my personal 
thoughts, problems, and sentiments with 
those I discover in these profound re- 
ceptacles of knowledge. 


When we get old we very often like 
retrospective reading matter. Our minds 
wish to be refreshed about the things of 
our youth. 

But, as a rule, young folks like “looking 
forward” reading. The future is full of 
mystery and romance for them. Jules 
Verne knew that when he wrote “A 
ourney to the Moon” and “Twent 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea.” 
Boys, and girls too, like adventure read- 
ing. So strong is the power of make-be- 
lieve in childhood and youth that they 
often live and act the characters in the 
romance they peruse. 
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Tremendous responsibility rests, there- 
fore, upon those who prepare literature for 
young people, and films that may be seen by 
young people. 

Children are often interested in sub- 
jects that may appear to be beyond their 
years. A child still in the stage of the fairy 
story, or a bird or animal story, will often 
display vivid interest in elementary as- 
tronomy, botany, or chemistry. 

Adolescence has its own subjects—love, 
beautiful maidens, and dashing heroes. 
I presume that love stories, or stories 
which have some kind of amatory ten- 
dency, form the bulk of the popular fiction 
of the world. There is an Enghsh novel, 
“East Lynne,” by the late Mrs. Henry 
Wood, of which many millions of copies 
have been printed, not only in the lan- 
guage that you and we share, but in the 
many dialects of India, in Russian, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and the Norse languages. 


But, after all, it is yourself and your 


friends in whom you are interested. You 


read an article about health. It ts to com- 
pare your condition with that described. 


In the same way, women read about 
fashions, and look at fashion drawings to 
see whether they will suit them or their 
children. 

There is, it is true, a good deal of af- 
fected interest—the artificial interest pre- 
tended to by blotting-paper minds in any 
new cult o1 craze, preacher, poet, play- 
wright, or ism. lt doesn’t do much harm. 
It is part of the world’s process of uplift. 
_ Perhaps the chief factor in interest is the 
interest of the wnexpected—the surprise in 
news, in fiction, in pictorial illustration. 

_ A piece of unexpected news is a hundred 
times more interesting than some happen- 
ing that has proceeded as we rather 
expected it would. 

We newspaper men put it this way: a 
dog biting a man is not news—that hap- 
pens every day. But a man biting a dog 
would be news. 

The first time a thing happens, it is 
news. When the first automobile had its 
first road victim he was honored by a 
fine position in the front page. To-day, 
the victim of an automobile accident is a 
lucky fellow if he gets a three-line item. 


Lord Northcliffe 
“The World’s Greatest Expert 


in Human Nature’ 


Owner of more than a hundred publications, reaching every class of reader. 


A 


man who refuses office for himself, yet is “a maker and breaker of governments.” 
One of the most powerful personages in the world; yet he talks with and learns 


from the humblest individual 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


ORD NORTHCLIFFE spent three 

sweltering days, last July, in 

New York City. In spite of the 

heat, literally hundreds of peo- 

le tried to see him, if only for 

a moment's interview. On one day alone, 

three hundred persons did see and talk 
with him at his hotel. 

Later, he crossed the continent, to sail 
from Vancouver on his journey around 
the world. And everywhere he went there 
was the same eagerness to meet him. It 
was extraordinary evidence of the interest 
people everywhere feel in his personality. 

‘The men and women who wanted to 
sce him were of all classes. And their in- 
terest was not because he is rich and 
powerful. It was because he has become 
rich and powerful through his understand- 
ing of human nature. He has gained what 
he wanted because he knows what other 
people want. 

Northcliffe is one of the world’s great- 
est—if not the greatest—experts in human 
nature. He controls more than a hundred 
publications. No publisher, anywhere, 


covers such a wide range. He caters to 
the crowd, for example, through a weekly 
called “Comic Cuts.” But he also owns 
the London * Times,” maker and breaker 
of statesmen and governments and repre- 
senting the last word in the aristocracy of 
journalism. 

How is he able to do it? 
manner of man is he? 


WE EN you analyze most worth-while 
careers you find that the individual 
involved usually gave a hint of his real 
fiber in early life. This is conspicuously 
true of Northcliffe. At fifteen he started 
a magazine at the school he attended. 
‘Then, as now, he did not lack assurance. 
In the first number (he wrote all the text 
himself), he made the following announce- 
ment: 

“I have it on the best authority that 
this paper is to be a marked success.” 

In the second issue he said: “J am glad 
to say that my prediction as to the success 
of this magazine has proved correct.” 

It was characteristic of the embryo 


And what 


newspaper dictator that at once he an- 
nounced a “Grand Extra Double Summer 
Holiday Seaside Number.” Northcliffe is 
what might be called a “ Double Numbe r’’ 
person. 

In this childhood episode is revealec 
something of the Northcliffe formula. He 
not only girds himself with confidence 
but he never goes into an undertakin; 
without making it as failure-proof a 
possible. 

1 can offer no better example than hi 
launching of the “Daily Mail” Mos 
newspaper owners acquire a going concer 
that has a name and some good-will. Bu 
Northcliffe created a new journal and ¢ 
a new kind. He not only revolutionize 
British journalism, which had grown laz 
with prosperity, by injecting a live wij 
among a lot of more or less dead timbe 
but he spent a whole year in getting rea d: 
He scoured the universe for the best me: 
and he created his own news service. 131 
the most typical thing that he did was - 
publish his newspaper every day, f 
three solid months, ie a single coy 
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was sold to the public. Only a few copies 
of each issue were printed, but they were 
complete in every detail. 

No single event in Northcliffe’s life 
more clearly shows his method. It was 
just as if David Belasco had acquired a 
play, hired an all-star cast, and produced 
it for twelve weeks in private and with 
only a few privileged critics as spectators. 
At the end of that time the actors would 
have been perfect in their parts and every 
wrinkle ironed out of the piece. 

This is precisely what happened with 
the “Daily Mail.” When John Bull 
finally found it on his breakfast table, it 
had none of the earmarks of newness. 
This was especially important in England, 
where a man reads a certain periodical be- 
cause his father and his grandfather be- 
fore him read it. The Englishman does 
not take kindly to experiments. He likes 
the established thing. 

But I have leaped a little ahead of my 
story. There were two reasons why North- 
cliffe started that magazine at his school. 

One was that instinctively he turned to 
the printed word. The second was that he 
knew he would have to become a bread- 
winner the moment he cast his textbooks 
aside. 

He is the eldest of the fourteen Harms- 
worth children—his given name is Alfred 
—and his father was a barrister who died 
at an early age. His mother—who is 
alive and active at eighty-six—is Scotch- 
Irish, and this strain has not only made 
her famous son volatile and sentimental, 
but it has also qualified him to be a 
champion insurgent. Like the Irishman 
in the well-known story, he was born with 
a protest “agin the Government” already 
framed on his baby lips. 


BELIEVE that Northcliffe was the 

youngest known full-fledged editor of a 
paying publication. At seventeen, which 
was directly after he left school, he took 
charge of a paper which was an offshoot 
of the “Illustrated London News.” He 
learned the whole job, from writing copy 
to the make-up of the publication and its 
distribution. This is why in later years he 
was able to pick competent subordinates 
and to deal swiftly and intelligently with 
technical problems. 

Northcliffe started his first great 
success, after some failures, when he was 
twenty-two. It was called “Answers.” 
And here he formulated the journalistic 
creed to which he has adhered with slight 
variation ever since. He felt that the one 


In the pictures of Lord Northcliffe and 
Mr. Marcosson, above, taken at one of 
Northcliffe’s country estates, the great 
English publisher can be recognized as 
the one without the eyeglasses. Before 
he received his title, Northcliffe was al- 
ready famous as Alfred Harmsworth. He 
was born near Dublin and was the eldest 
of fourteen children. When he was a fif- 
teen-year-old schoolboy he started his 
first paper. He now owns more than one 
hundred newspapers and periodicals, in- 
cluding the ‘‘Daily Mail” and the London 
“Times.” At fifty-six he is at the height 
of his powers: hated by some, feared by 
many, but counting his friends and ad- 
mirers by thousands. He is probably the 
greatest figure in journalism to-day. 
Last summer he visited this country on 
his way around the world. One of the 
objects of this journey was to study the 
Pacific question, a subject in which 


-the United States is vitally interested 


thing, after money, that people needed 
most was information. The idea behind 
this weekly was to solicit questions, and 
then to print the answers. For the initial 
issue he himself provided all the queries. 
But before the magazine had been on sale 
two days he had received hundreds. 
“Answers” proved to be the corner stone 
on which the Harmsworth millions were 
built up. 

If I were asked to explain how and why 
Northcliffe has succeeded, I should say it 
was, first of all, because he has courage, 
persistence, and initiative. 


His genius for innovation is shown in 
the reproduction of the London edition of 
the “ Daily Mail” in replica every morn- 
ing in Manchester, two hundred miles 
away. The entire text is telegraphed each 
night over private wires to Manchester. 
The result 1s that the “Daily Mail” is 
available at Edinburgh, Dublin, Aber- 
deen, and other remote points at the same 
moment as the local papers. This is made 
possible by special newspaper trains. The 
same feat, on a minor scale, is duplicated 
in Paris every morning in the Continental 
edition of the “ Daily Mail.” With this 
strike Northcliffe practically wiped out 
the competition of other English news- 
papers on the continent of Europe. 


MANY publishers talk about “ printing 
i£ the truth.” Northcliffe does not talk 
about it, but he does it. The acid test, 
and, in fact, the only test that he applies 
to news of any kind, is summed up 1n the 
three words: “Is it true?” If he believes 
he has the facts, he never shrinks from 
printing them. 

Knowing this trait in his make-up, you 
can readily understand how he turned 
overnight against such men as Lloyd 
George, Kitchener, and Asquith, whom 
at one time or other, and in different cir- 
cumstances, he had supported. Whether 
people agreed with him or not, North- 
cliffe felt that he was rendering a public 
service by his attacks. His muckraking 
does not merely tear down. It also builds 
up. 
I once asked Northcliffe to tell me the 
maxim that had been of most value to 
him in his life. He replied, “To foresee is 
to rule.” It is an old saying by Pascal. 

Here you have another sidelight on the 
Northcliffe code. Any normal person 
may be able to see the tendencies; but it 
takes genius, or something very akin to it, 
to predict what will actually happen. 
Accurate prediction has been almost 
synonymous with Northcliffe’s name. I 
could illustrate with a score of instances, 
but a few will suffice. 

For example, everyone knows that 
paper is an all-important financial aspect 
of newspaper and periodical enterprise. 
The yearly consumption of paper by all 
the Northcliffe interests is greater than 
that of any other printing concern. Owing 
to the great demand on the forests of the 
United States, Canada, and Scandinavia, 
a paper famine is no impossible contin- 
gency. With his extraordinary foresight 
Northcliffe realized (Continued on page 64) 


Are You Ready to Swear Off 


in January? 


Now is the time to start out on the Turnpike of Regeneration, hitting on all 
six cylinders of Virtue—I have always been passionately in favor of 
reforming myself; and I should have succeeded long ago, but 

f for my strong and brutal will power 


ESOLVE is my middle name. 
As I look back over my life I 
can see that one Whereas has 
always led to at least five Res- 
olutions. 

I have always had an active and indus- 
trious Will. In fact, my Will is so strong 
that at times I am not able to boss it at all. 
It does what it pleases, in spite of me. 

lt was so at the time the Eighteenth 
Amendment was passed. I had got to the 
place where the only reason I drank at all 
was because having a few drinks aboard 
yourself is the only way to escape takin 
care of intoxicated acquaintances. 
wanted to quit drinking. My friends 
wanted me to quit. Then the United 
States Government wanted me to quit. 

But my Will Power said: “No! I will 
not let you quit!” 

Tt is very little use to struggle against a 
Will Power like mine. Nevertheless, I 
tried to argue the matter. 

l said to my Will Power: “Here, now! 
there’s no use acting like a Mule, or like a 
Mule’s Papa, either! The Constitution of 
the United States says I’ve got to quit! 
‘The W. C. T. U., and the Anti-Saloon 
League, and the Blue Lawyers, and Bill 
the Bartender at Lipton’s Place, all agree 
that it is better to stop than be stopped. 
Please let me quit!” 

“No!” said my Will, drawing itself up 
to its full thickness. 

“Be reasonable,” I pleaded, “and listen 
to the doctor. He says I havea liver that 
looks like a fish croquette in an arm-chair 
lunch-room ... sort of wried and dried 
and impervious to suggestions. He says 
he would operate on my liver to get the 
crust off of it, but surgeon’s tools are ex- 
penye: and he doesn’t want to risk 

reaking any of his. I want to quit!’ 

“No! said my Will, sticking out its 
chin like a movie director’s idea of a city 
editor. 

l have a brutal Will. 
But it was useless. 

“You shall not quit drinking!” said my 
strong and brutal Will. 

And I didn’t, either; not for weeks and 
wecks after the Constitution was annexed 
to the Eighteenth Amendment. ‘The only 
way I managed to quit at all was by doing 
it surreptitiously, so to speak, when my 
Will was pulling the Simon Legree stuff in 
connection with some other matter. I 
can sometimes trick my Will into letting 
me do what I please; but whenever it 
comes to a pitched battle, my Will roughs 
me and rocks me and Dempseys me to the 
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I begged again. 


By Don Marquis 


ropes and beats me to the mat and then 
walks up and down my spinal cord with 
hobnailed boots. 

“Vl show you,” says my Will, “who is 
the Lenine of this Soviet!” 

I have always been passionately in 
favor of reforming myself, and from time 
to time other persons near and dear to me 
have tactfully agreed with me that im- 
provement was possible. For many weeks 

revious to New Year’s Day, each season, 
Tar in the silences, drawing up a list of 
Whereases and Therefore- Be-It- Resolveds, 
and feeling as rejuvenated morally as a 
choir boy looks on Easter Sunday. I 
crash into the First of January, trailing 
these Resolutions behind me like clouds of 
lory. For a few days I buzz along the 
Furnpike of Regeneration, hitting on all 
six cylinders of Virtue. But before St. 
Valentine’s Day I am sending the S OS to 
the service stations. 


OU’D think my Will Power would turn 

in and help me, wouldn’t you? It 
doesn’t. If I could ever get my Will headed 
in the same direction that 1 want to go 
myself, I would reform not merely yours 
truly the oversigned, but the remainder of 
the population of this vacillating and ter- 
raqueous sphere. : 

At the risk of being tautological, repeti- 
tive, redundant, and verbose, let me sa 
once again that Reformation is my Fad. 
Wher other little boys my age were play- 
ing marbles for keeps, 1 was crying be- 
cause there were not three Sundays every 
week. I collected Golden Texts as more 
unmoral urchins garnered toads to slip 
down little girls’ necks at school, or garter 
snakes to put in Teacher's desk. 

The yearning for reform, the passion for 
self-improvement, seized me early—and 
often. IfI may say it without irreverence, 
the desire to get into Heaven has some- 
times mide life a Hell on earth to me. 
Swear Of with frequency and enthusiasm. 
Before | was ten years old I already had a 
long and shining record at Swearing OF. 
l had Sworn off —the following pastimes: 

Picking mv Teeth at the Table; 

Breaking the Windows in the Village Cala- 
boose with a Slingshot; 

Stealing Old Man Pendleton’s Watermelons; 

Putting Mustard into the Ice Cream at the 
Baptist Lawn Social: 

‘Throwing Spithalls in School; 

Catching Mrs. Nettie Kelly’s Chickens with 
Fish Hooks let Down from the Roof of the 


Hardware Store; ` ; 
Putting Sand Burs in the Curls of the Little 
Girl Next Door; 


Pitching Pennies at August Keithahn’s Liv- 
ery Stable on the Way to Sabbath-school; 

Introducing Bluing into the Baptismal 
Tank at the Baptist Church; 

Fastening a Board Over the Chimney of the 
Village Opera House. so that the Smoke would 
Interrupt Performances of “East Lynne,” ‘lhe 
Hidden Hand,” and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin;’’ 

Pulling Loose Teeth During School Hours, 
s? that the Flow of Blood would Earn a Holi- 
day; 

Putting Ticktacks up at the Windows of 
Mrs. Epperson, the Village Spiritualist. 

And so forth. I was a Good Bov. 
There are few boys who have Sworn Off 
as many things as I had at the age of ten. 
I was what you might call a shark at re- 
pentance. ut how is one going to re- 
oe unless there is something to repent 
of? 

As I have grown older my longing for 
complete reformation has intensified; nor 
have the chances for improvement grown 
less. 

I have been Swearing Off the use of to- 
bacco for thirty years. I learned, with 
great tribulation, at the age of twelve, to 
smoke a corn-cob pipe. My first impulse 
toward reformation from this Disgusting 
Vice was furnished by my father; but after 
he gave up the job my Conscience took 
the thing in hand. After thirty years, 1 
am still hopeful, still enthusiastic, still 
looking forward to the day when tobacco 
will mean absolutely nothing to me. 

Indeed, at the present moment, I am 
puffed up with pride—I have sworn off 
pipes and cigars altogether, and now | 
only smoke thirty or forty cigarettes a 
day. This is only twenty-five or thirty- 
five more than my physician says I may 
smoke, hence my boastful spirit. i 


HE thing I like about the Human Race 

is this beautiful hopefulness, this recur- 
rent optimism, this childlike faith that it 
is going to put across something that it 
never yet has put across; this willingness 
still to believe in success after a thousand 
failures. 

Maybe you know how it is about to- 
bacco yourself. The reformers have put 
Prohibition across on us, and made us 
like it—or made us say we do. Anyhow, 
they’ve put it across. But if they forbid 
the use of tobacco, watch out for squalls, 
typhoons, and tempests. A man who has 
to go without his hootch either dies or gets 
over it without too much fuss. But to- 
bacco is another story. 

Have you ever waked up at two o'clock 
in the m: rning, off in the country some- 
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where, miles from a store or hotel, and 
wanted a smoke when there was no smoke 
to be had? You look for cigarette butts 
in order to crumble them into your pipe, 
but you don’t find any. You go through 
all your coat pockets in the hope of garn- 
ering a few grains of tobacco that may 
have spilled out of a can or package, but 
you don’t find any. 

You feel pretty sure there is a broken 
cigar in the pocket of your overcoat. But 
your overcoat is packed in the bottom of 
a trunk with camphor balls in and around 
it, and you can’t find the key to the trunk. 
Probably your wife knows where the key 
to that trunk is, but you don’t feel like 
waking her. 

You sit and chew your pipe stem for a 
while, and wish that you dared to wake 
her. But she has heard the doctor tell 

ou that tobacco is getting next to your 
eart, and she agrees with the doctor. 

As you sit and chew the stem of the 
empty pipe you begin to get sore at your 
wife for being imposed on so easily by 
doctors. That is a trait in her nature that 
you never did like. And as the gnawing 
agony of the desire to smoke eats deeper 
and deeper into you, you begin to think of 
dad traits your wife has that you don’t 

ike. 

Indifference is one of them. There she 
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lies, in her bedroom, sunk in selfish slum- 
ber, while you are undergoing the agonies 
of the damned. It is true that she doesn’t 
know what you are suffering—but if she 
were in complete accord with you, your 
sufferings would penetrate her sleep and 
speak to her heart, and she would leap 
from her couch and minister to you. 


HE has become a cold and indifferent 

woman, you decide. And you are mar- 
tyring yourself for her sake. She will never 
know all that you have gone through, to 
spare her; because you will be too fine 
and big and noble ever to tell her. 

Finally you wake her up, and demand 
the key to that trunk. You don’t say 
anything about’ the hope of finding a 
crumpled cigar in the breast pocket of 
your overcoat. You tell her there is a re- 
ceipted bill there that you must have, for 
you are being dunned unjustly for an ac- 
count that you have already paid, or 
something of that sort, And: when she 
finds the key you hasten to the trunk, 
trembling with eagerness and get the 
overcoat out—and of course there isn’t 
any crumpled cigar in your pocket. 

are why this makes you almost hate 
your wife is something I leave to the psy- 
chologists, but it does. You are so bitter 
with her that vou drop the mask; you tell 


her frankly what you wanted from that 
overcoat. You ask her where that cigar 
is. You remember feeling it there last 
March. She says that of course she threw 
the nasty thing away when she packed 
your clothes, and— 

Well, before you are done with it 
another marriage vacillates on the verge 
of dissolution. That is what the tobacco 
habit does. Remembered scenes of this 
sort float into the consciousness of every 
tobacco slave. And he feels ashamed of 
himself. He Whereases and Resolves. 

I reckon I have Sworn Off tobacco a 
hundred times, and I would have got 
away with it every time if it had not been 
for my Will Power. I say to it: “I wish 
you’d let me quit smoking, please.” 

And my Will says: “No! Never! You 
shall not quit smoking!” 

“But” | say, “the doctor says I must!” 

“Are you going to be a Weakling and 
do whatever your doctor tells you?” says 
my Will. 

“My bronchial tubes rattle like a 1919 
flivver coming down a gravelly hill in 
1921,” I tell my Will Power, “and I want 


to pae, 
“Let ’em rattle!” says my Will Power. 
“My eyesight is failing,” I plead. 
“Go it blind then,” jeers my Tyrant 
Will. (Continued on page 56) 


Have you ever waked up about two in the morning, off in the country somewhere, miles 
from a store or hotel, and wanted a smoke, when there was no smoke to be had? 


Mrs. Keplar sat down on the edge of the bed. ‘‘I wanted to see you put the baby to bed,” 
she said, and Nell imagined she detected a difference in her voice, a wistfulness, perhaps 
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HE Cutter family was eating din- 

ner. It was not a softly-lighted, 

cut-glass, evening affair. It was 

a sunshiny, stone-china, noon 

meal, with pieces of apple pie sit- 

ting handily by each plate. Common 

folks, you see—the Cutters. As for the 

dessert, Nell Cutter would have had to 

jump up and get it, or have asked Opal 

‘eterson, who worked for her, to do it, for 

Opal was sitting familiarly at the table 

with the others. So often in a small town 

your maid is no servant at all, but a real 
neighborly human being. 

The Cutter family was good-sized. 
Many people speak largely of their family 
circle, when in reality it is only a triangle: 
a father, a mother, and one lonesome little 
youngster. But the Cutters formed a 
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real circle: Ed and Nell, the parents; Jo- 
sephine, aged twelve; Craig, nine; Nich- 
olas, seven; baby Leonard, and Gramma 
Cutter. 

Yes, circle it was; a circle with seven 
points in the circumference from which 
cords of love, like invisible radii, stretched 
to the center, the rambling one-storied cot- 
tage in which was housed that intangible, 
but enduring, shadowy but abiding thing— 
Home. There is still reason to believe that 
the centrifugal force of its influence is 
pe than that given out by clubs and 
odges and community organizations. 

This noon the children had just had 
their plates filled and were doing a very 
creditable job of consuming as much of 
their father’s income as possible, when 
that father said casually—men are so 
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adroit—‘‘Nell, I hear we’re going to have 
some company.” 

Everybody but the baby looked at him. 
“Keplars!”” he answered their questioning 
glances. ‘From Chicago!” 

“Keplars!” Nell repeated. “B. J.?” 
It was as though she said ‘‘Wales! The 
Prince of Wales?” 

“Yes; next Friday.” 

To be sure, a hand grenade would have 
split up the furniture and made unmenda- 
ble cavities in the floor and ceiling, but 
otherwise it could not have been more of 
a shock to Nell Cutter. From the chil- 
dren there came an immediate shrapnel- 
shell volley of questions: “Who are they, 
Papa?” ... “What they coming here for?” 

Their father gave them the informa- 
tion, which was already known to his 
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wife, that Mr. Keplar was a very wealthy 
man for whom he occasionally looked after 


business connected with some farm land; - 


and that when he had been in Chicago 


once, Mr. Keplar had taken him home to: 


dinner to “a house as big as a hotel,” 
where a butler had waited on him. Then 
he added for Nell’s benefit, that as the 
Keplars were coming through in their car 
and stopping on business he had asked 
them to stay at the house overnight. 

The children continued to ply him with 
a spatter of questions, and when they 
could think of nothing more to ask the 
began all over again: “Well, who is he?” 
“What’s he coming for?” 

But it was Nell Cutter with whom the 
news played havoc. Life goes tranquilly 
on, and then all of a sudden we are 
snatched out of our ruts and are made to 
realize how very comfortable were those 
easy old grooves. 

“Ed Cutter!’’ Nell exploded. “What 
shall we do? The elegance they are used 
to! Where can I put them?” 

“Oh, we can double up somehow,” was 
Ed’s cheerful if somewhat indefinite solu- 
tion. Then he added, “The trouble is 
with you, Nell; you’re always too fussy.” 

“Fussy!” Nell was plainly sarcastic. 
“Of course we could put a double cot in 
the vegetable cellar.” 

The meal ended with Nell still astound- 
ed at the news and the children blissfully 


forgetting it in the serious problem of go- 


ing back to school. Ed, having caused a 
tornado to be turned loose in his erstwhile 
semi-peaceful home, washed his hands of 
the whole devastating affair and departed 
to his law office. 


ENTALLY stunned, his wife sat and 

viewed the ruins. But not for long can 
mothers of four sit and view anything. So 
she pulled herself together and faced her 
problem. How could she entertain for 
twenty-four hours in her modest home a 
millionaire and his wife, neither of whom 
she had ever seen? 

She looked about her. Immediately 
she began to see her home with the eyes 
of Mrs. B. J. Keplar, and, behold, it was 
no longer a home but only a house. Old, 
rambling, it took on a new shabbiness, a 
threadbare condition that, through love 
for it, she had been unaware existed. We 
become used to furniture, ornaments, all 
the inanimate things that go to make up 
our little environment. A crack in a table 
is no particular disfigurement, but a ‘line 
in an old friend’s face. So Nell Cutter 
looked about her and discovered a multi- 
tude of discrepancies: a broken clock 
hand, a shabby chair, a scratch on a writ- 
ing desk. 

his was Monday. It followed that 
there were five days in which to get the 
house in order. The children, too, must 
be held to stricter account with their man- 
ners. That very noon, Nicky had gone 
after a slice of bread as though he were 
coming in to first base. 

Her work began, and it was cyclonic in 
scope. She hired an extra woman, and 
together with Opal they turned the house 
upside down for cleaning. She worked 
early and late in a frenzy of haste. She 
painted the porch chairs and made new 
chintz covers for them. She sent to Dale 
City for grapefruit and head-lettuce and 
a specially prepared dressing. She bought 
a recolored down quilt that she could 


not afford. She washed and ironed and 
mended and scrubbed. 

The children grew sick of the name Kep- 
lar. Their mother’s taut nerves made her 
cross, irritable, sarcastic. “Josephine,” 
she would say, “for goodness’ sake! when 
the Keplars come, don’t go around sing- 
ing at the top of your voice. Save those 
highest notes for Galli-Curci.” Or 
“Senses! Craig! Get that loose tooth out 
before the Keplars come. It makes you 
look idiotic to keep running your tongue 
over it.” 


HERE was much conversation relative 

to where the guests would sleep, foreven 
though the house boasted four bedrooms, 
you cannot divide four by seven and have 
anything left. 

“Mama, can’t Nick and I sleep in the 
Keplar’s big auto and let them have our 
room?” was Craig’s contribution to the 
plans. 

“Ho! Ho! With that delicate tact- 
fulness for which she was noted, Joseph- 
ine threw cold ‘water on the suggestion. 
“I must say they’d like your room, with 
dried-up crumbly butterflies, and an old 
Wasp’s nest, and—” 

eral Ya! How about yours, with a 
lot of silly movie girls all grinning like 
chessy cats?” And the Tong war was on. 

Eventually it turned out that the 
guests were to have Josephine’s room, 
Josephine take the boys’—though she pre- 
dicted nightmares—and the boys sleep on 
a cot in their parents’ room. 

As the days hurried by, Nell Cutter’s 
physical strength became strained to a 
point that warped her mental outlook. 

aturally cheerful and contented, there 
grew in her, as she worked furiously on, a 
resentment that so much work was neces- 
sary to cover up the weak points of her 
household. In her mind she began to fnd 
fault with her ordinary life, to complain 
about their income, to pick faws in Ed. 

Ed was a good man, she told herself but 
he was slow and conservative. He was a 
plodder. They had been married fifteen 
years now, and if they were ever going to 
be rich there ought to be evidence of it by 
this time. To be sure, some of the folks 
in town called Ed’s income good. Well, 
she didn’t. What if they did own their 
home and a car and a few small invest- 
ments? What were those little things by 
the side of real wealth? Ed was too easy. 
He wasn’t aggressive enough. Why didn’t 
he get rich like other men no brighter 
or better? B. J. Keplar, for instance. 
He’d made his money in some sort of min- 
ing. Well, why hadn’t Ed done that? 
Why couldn’t he have swung big deals, 
made real money? For one thing, he 
thought of other people too much, did too 
much for the community without pay. 
He was always harping about “duty” and 
“service to others.” Well, didn’t he owe 
his own family some things first? Shed 
have liked nicer things. She’d have known 
so well how to choese lovely things. She 
would have had a drawing-room with 
Oriental rugs... tapestry-hung. A din- 
ing-room in blues, Delft and a lighter 
shade, with a daring splash of crimson. 

How she would have reveled in wealth 
and all the ease it could bring! Ed’s anti- 
quated joke about her having a cham- 

agne taste on a beer income was nothing 
unny. It was tragedy, that’s what it was. 
And the children... how they tied her 
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down to home! Of course she was glad 
she had them, but, just the same, they 
sapped at her strength, monopolized her 
very soul. If she could just get away 
from them occasionally, get out and be 
free from responsibility! Tike Mrs. Kep- 
lar! Free to have a personality of her own 
again! 

So was Nell Cutter tossed about for five 
days in the seething, turbulent waters of 
Resentment that flow into the River of 
Envy. 

Friday arrived, a sweet-scented morn- 
ing in May. Nell did not notice the 
weather. She was baking and putting the 
last touches to an immaculate, shining 
house. Over and over she charged Opal 
and the children what they were to do. 
Almost did she put into their mouths the 
words they were to speak. It seemed to 
the harassed family like the day for a play 
in which they were all to take stiff and 
stilted parts. 

At noon they ate lunch on the kitchen 
table. Nell did not sit down. Her head 
ached. It seemed to her that the family 
would never get through eating. “Aren’t 
you through, boy: ?” she kept asking Craig 
and Nick. “Ed, what’s the matter with 
them, anyway? They’re perfect gluttons. 
‘There’s no sense in eating as though your 
stomach were a bottomless pit.” 

It was a confused, horribly noisy noon. 
Craig took occasion to change lines on his 
hshing poles, messing up with hooks and 
sinkers the back porch, which Opal had 
fairly peeled. Josephine brought her 
grammar and caught her mother on the 
fly: “Mama, look here a minute: “The 
party arrived at the camping ground.’ Is 
‘camping’ a participle? If it isn’t I don’t 
know what participles are.’ Ed chose 
this auspicious noon as the one on which 
to bring home a little new grindstone, 
fasten it on the kitch:n table and sharpen 
the butcher knife. The gr-gr-gr of the 
wheel nearly drove her frantic. Nick kept 
jigging near her until in her irritability she 
slapped him—this mother who did not be- 
lieve in slapping. And when Gramma 
said, gently, reprovingly, “I guess you 
forgot to steep my-tea, didn’t you?” she 
could have slapped Gramma, too; Gram- 
ma, whom she really loved. 


ITH the children back in school the 
play moved forward quickly. At 
three o loek there was a hitch. Ed’phoned 
the Keplars were coming on the four- 
thirty train, as their chauffeur was staying 
with the car for repairs in Dale City. That 
necessitated getting out their own car. 
“I must say this will look dinky to 
them,” Nell observed frankly as she 
s in to go to the station. 

d was one of those men whose religion, 
politics, and characters could be assailed 
with less disastrous results than casual 
insults to their cars brought forth. “There’s 
none better,” he answered hotly. He 
spent the entire drive to the station in a 
defense of it which the Supreme Court 
should have heard. Nell did not listen. 

When the Keplars stepped from the 
train, Nell knew they were all that mil- 
lionaires should be. Mr. Keplar was the 
typical big, prosperous-looking business 
man. But it was upon Mrs. Keplar that 
her eyes fell enviously. Large, impres- 
sive, her heavy figure was molded into a 
severely plain suit. From the tips of her 
shoes to the top of the smart toque, which 
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fairly grew on her soft, 
lustrous gray hair, she ~ 
was perfection. She had 
distinction, poise, a 
queen’s carriage. 

“Well, she’il have a 
chance once in her life 
to see what an ordinary 
home is like,” thought 
Nell as she shook hands. 

Mrs. Keplar’s man- 
ner, too, was gracious; 
but to Nell’s sensitive 
imagination, it seemed 
slightly aloof, vaguely 
condescending. ‘“‘Snob- 
bish,” she said to her- 
self. 

On the way to the 
house Nell said, “Were 
living in rather a quaint 
old cottage now, until 
we build.” She hated 
herself for it, but to save 
her life she could not 
have kept from uttering 
it. 


RRIVED at the | 

house, the guests 
were introduced to 
Gramma and such of the 
children as were visible, 
Nick having ensconced 
himself in the cob-house 
with a field glass, which 
he was using to advan- 
tage through a knot hole. 

Mrs. Keplar seemed 
to fit in about as oil 
mixes with water. To 
herself, Nell said that 
she, too, could have ap- 
peared aristocratic and 

oised at the Keplars’ 
Feauriful home. Also, 
she could be common 
and ordinary when alone 
with Gramma and the 
children and Opal. But 
she could not be a 
Chinese go-between. 
She positively did not 
know how to transfuse 
two such opposite ele- 
ments as her guest and 
her own folks. She was 
no melting pot. 

The dinner hour 
passed off fairly well, in 
spite of a few trying de- 
tails. Opal rushed in at 
the back door the last 
minute, with her ordina- 
rily neat hair arranged as 
though she were to play 
the lead in Madame Butterfly, her trepi- 
dation over waiting on table bolstered up 
by the presence of a rhinestone pin, a la 
valliére, a bracelet, and a wrist watch. 

It was something of a shock to find that 
Mr. Keplar was dieting, and that there 
were only three things on the table that 
he could eat. Craig, in a noble effort to 
represent himself as a past master in po- 
liteness, drew a glance of disgust from his 
mother by jabbing at an olive as though 
he were spearing salmon in the Yukon. 
But it was Gramma who really made the 
worst break. To Nell’s chagrin, she said 
in her gentle low voice, “When we were 
all new here in the state, we used to have 
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It was when they were all standing by the big car saying good-by that Mrs. Keplar 


company so much easier than folks do 
nowadays. We used to visit back and 
forth so much. We'd just set out an extra 
plate or two without any big fuss... just 
make a few more biscuits and get out our 
choicest clover honey. And such good 
times as we had! I remember once when 
the Morrises came, we took the bed down 
so we could have more room; took the 
bureau out, too and set it up against a 
tree, and a hen got up on it and laid an 
egg in my work basket.” 

f course it was all very horrid and 
common, thought Nell. ut she was 
really too tired to care. They would go 
away to-morrow afternoon, and she need 


never see them again. So she developed 
a sort of callousness over the whole affair. 

Soon after dinner, Craig and Nick, 
stuffed to the point of torpidity, went to 
bed. Nell saw Opal and Josephine well 
started on the dishes, and then excused 
herself and slipped off to her bedroom to 
put the baby to bed. 


SCARCELY had she unbuttoned hislittle 
rompers before she heard a tap and “May 
I come in, too?” from her guest. Out- 
wardly gracious, she assented. Inwardly, 
she was boiling. It was the one room in 
the whole house that she decidedly did 
not want her to enter. There were severa 
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cracks in the wall paper, and the curtains, 
though freshly laundered, were old and 
mended. 

“It looks like Ward B, in a hospital,” 
she tried to laugh. 

It did look the part. On one side of the 
big bed stood the baby’s crib, and on the 
other the double cot that had been 
brought in for the boys. They were 
asleep in it now; Craig, long and lanky, 
lay quietly. Nick sprawled out like a fly- 
ing squirrel. 

“Will we wake them?” Mrs. Keplar 
asked. 

“You couldn’t with firecrackers!” their 
mother answered. 
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There was room for only one chair, and 
Nell was rocking the baby in that, so Mrs. 
Keplar sat down on the edge of the bed. 
She looked like aristocracy in a peasant’s 
cottage. 

“I wanted to see you put the baby to 
bed,” she said, and Nell imagined she de- 
tected a difference in her voice, a wistful- 
ness, perhaps. Ill at ease, the mother cov- 
ered it by talking trivialities to the baby. 

Then, abruptly, the unwelcome visitor 
said, “I’m glad you’re like you are. I felt 
timid about meeting you.’ 

“Meeting me?” 

“Yes, You see, when your husband 
was at our house he spoke about knowing 
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you at college. I re- 
membered it. I never 


had but a little school- 
ing myself, and so it 
makes me backward. 
I have to be so careful 
to watch myself when I 
talk. Grammar, you 
know, and the things I 
never studied.” 

Nell found herself too 
astonished to reply, and 
the visitor went calmly 
on: “Just a little coun- 
try school is all I ever 
went to, so l’ve always 
had to work hard to 
make a creditable ap- 
fearn: B. J. doesn’t 
ike me to tell it though,” 
she added naively. And 
Nell was to have her 
first insight into the 
domineering character 
of Mr. Keplar. 

“I lived in a little 
mountain town when I 
met B. J.,” the woman 
wenton. “ KatieO’Mal- 
ley, my name was. I 
guess I don’t have to 
tell you my national- 
ity,” she smiled. 


HE woman had 
changed, unmistak- 
ably. Something had 
dropped from her, some- 
thing assumed, a manner 
...atone. She was the 
same carefully coiffured, 
manicured, tailored per- 
son. But The Thing had 
fallen. Out there she 
_ had been poised, aloof, 
noncommunicative. In 
here she was intimate in 
manner, confidential in 
tone, talkative even to 
the. point of garrulity. 
Nell had a swift vision 
of her in calico and sun- 
bonnet gossiping across 
a fence. Which was the 
real personality? Which 
the assumed? Nell had 
heard of people posing 
before strangers. But 
to pose before one’s 
husband, and drop into 
one’s natural self with 
others! It seemed too 
incredible. 

“There were ten of us 
in the family,” she went 
on friendlily. “I havea 

poem that just fits us. It goes: 


“When we were little children we had a quare 
wee house 
Away up in the heather by the head o° 
Brahia’ burn. 
The haves we'd see them scootin’, and we’d 
hear the crowin’ grouse, 
And when we’d all be in at night ye’d not get 
room to turn!” 


She laughed pleasantly; then she so- 
bered. “Well, well, they're all scattered. 
Some are dead. Some I don’t know where 
they are. I haven’t seen any of them but 
Dennie for years. B. J.,” she said apolo- 
getically, “ B. J. had a... misunderstand- 
ing with them.” (Continued on page 54) 
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How Much Money Could You 
Have Saved Mr. Gowen? 


What he didn’t know cost him $115,000! Here is a chance to 
find out how much general information you have 


EFORE his recent start around 
the world in a 98-foot motor 
yacht, Mr. A. Y. Gowen had to 
spend $115,000 for things he 
hadn’t thought about in making 

his plans for the trip. How many of them 
do you suppose you would have thought 
about? 

Gowen is vice president of the Lehigh 
Cement Company and one of the out- 
standing figures in the in- 
dustry. A Harvard gradu- 
ate in 1907, he started work 
as a laborer in a stone quar- 
ry. Three years later he 
entered the employ of the 
company with which he is 
now associated, and rose 
rapidly to a position of 
power. Back in 1919 his 
family physician announced 
gravely, after an examina- 
tion: 

“Albert, you’ ve just about 
worked yourself to death. 
You'll have to take a year’s 
complete change, or J won’t 
give you three years to live.” 

So Gowen decided to 
realize an old dream by 
making a trip around the 
world in a motor-boat— 
something no human being 
had ever done before. He 
drew up tentative plans for 
a craft and perfected these 
plans with the collaboration 
of the experts of a great 
New York boat-building concern. He ex- 
pected confidently to get his motor yacht 
within a year, stock up with ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars’ worth of equipment 
and provisions, and forthwith bid America 
good-by for twelve or fifteen months. 

He got the boat according to schedule. 
But the extra $115,000—and the extra- 
ordinary developments contained in this 
story—all came as an aftermath. 

As Gowen’s guest, on the first leg of his 
forty-thousand-mile zigzag journey, I 
heard the story of his amusing tribula- 
tions one evening, as we nosed our way 
down the Atlantic coast. Gowen, who 
luckily has a keen sense of humor, grinned 
as he spun the yarn; yet he added, a little 
woefully: 

“If Í had even guessed what I was in 
for, I would never have started—and if I 
hadn’t got my Scotch up I would have 
sold out long ago for fifty cents on the 
dollar. But who would have thought that 
half of these expenditures would have 
been necessary?” 

I pass Gowen’s query—and his story— 
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Islands. 


wireless. 


By Merle Crowell 


on to you. How many of the facts that he 
found out do you know already? Suppose 
you check up as you go along. 

“My first rude awakening,” Gowen 
remarked, as we sat on deck in the after- 
glow, “came when the ‘Speejacks’ was 
about half built. With its deck of white 
pine and its upper works of mahogany, it 
was beginning to look prettier than even my 
dream of it. J was as proud as the deuce. 


Gowen is Well on His Way 


UST as we goto press, Mr. Gowen 
sends me the following wireless 


message from far out in the Pacific 
Ocean, and below the equator: 


Stopping Paumotu Group, en route to Fiji 
Everything going beautifully. 


This message was not sent from a 
land station, but from the “Spee- 
jacks” itself, which is equipped with 
THE EDITOR. 


“One day I took a wise old shipbuilder 
from Java to look it over. All of my trip, 
you know, after I leave Panama and head 
for Tahiti, is going to be within twenty 
degrees of the equator; and I felt that this 
man’s knowledge of tropical conditions 
would be invaluable. 

“‘Staunch little boat, remarked the 
shipbuilder, as we stood aft. ‘But of 
course you haven’t any intention of start- 
ing around the world with white pine and 
mahogany above decks.’ 

“*Why not?’ I gasped. 

(Perhaps you can answer Mr. Gowen’s 
question.) 

“The shipbuilder looked at me be- 
nevolently. 

“When you get into a tropical tem- 

erature of one hundred and ten degrees,’ 
i explained, ‘the heat will soak through 
your white pine deck like oil through a 
rag rug. Your living quarters below will 
become torrid and uninhabitable. Then 
the decks and the mahogany upper works 
will warp and crack; white ants and other 
vermin will get in; and in a few weeks—’ 


The expressive shrug of his shoulders was 
more forceful than words. 

“What kind of wood can I use, then?’ 
I asked. 

(Are you able to answer this?) 

“*Only one wood in the world,’ he said. 
‘Teak.’ 

“I found out that he was right,” Gowen 
continued. “Out came the white pine 
and solid mahogany. In went teak wood 
(imported from India and 

ava) at five times the cost. 
Chis was the first wallop! 

“ Meanwhile I was getting 
in touch with other experts, 
because I felt I needed their 
advice. Nearly all my 
friends were prophesying 
that we would come to port 
at the bottom of the sea— 
and I didn’t want to take 
any chances. A few weeks 
after the incident I have 
just mentioned, I was going 
over the boat with a ship- 
ping man from India. 

“““Of course your boat is 
sheathed with copper on the 
bottom,’ he put in, as I was 
describing some of the fea- 
tures of its construction. 

“*Sheathed with copper?’ 
I repeated, dazed anew. 
“Why should it be?’ 

(Do you know?) 

““Otherwise, your boat 
will be ruined before the trip 
is half completed,’ he said. 
‘The teredo worm will see to that. The 
teredo, as you may have heard, is a little 
mollusk that swarms in waters above 
eighty degrees, and it has a deadly repu- 
tation for perforating wood. Your two- 
inch pine bottom would be cheese for it.’”’ 

So Gowen spent another couple of 
thousand dollars for copper sheathing. 

Shortly after the sheathing was com- 
pleted, Gowen proudly installed on the 
*“*Speejacks” a superbly equipped small 
motor-boat and a trim but tiny sailboat. 
With these he planned to make his land- 
ings from the motor yacht when she put 
into the seldom visited sections of the 
tropical world which form the most im- 
portant stops in his itinerary. 

“Spent five thousand dollars for ’em,” 
he said to me. Then he added, “Yes, a 
clean five thousand—and I left ’em on 
the dock back in New York!” 

“Why did you do that?” I asked. 

(Perhaps you know the answer.) 

“More expert advice,” he grinned. 
“This time the dream-wrecker looked 
over my travel schedule and saw that 


I was making a particular 
drive at such points as the 
New Hebrides, New Cale- 

nia, Borneo, the Solomon 
I and certain sections 
of Indo-China. Here we 
expect to get wonderful still 
and motion pictures, and to 
bring back information which 
the National Geographic So- 
ciety, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, the Field Museum, 
and other scientific bodies 
have asked us to get. When 
i this to the expert, he 


“And you expect to land 
on those shores on a motor- 
boat or a sailboat? Nothing 
doing, man! Nothing doing! There are 
no docks in most of these places, and you'll 
have to go ashore Ee a surf that would 
smash your pretty toys all to pieces.’ 

“What must I have then?’ 

**Just old, flat-bottomed Cape Cod 
fishermen’s dories, the best sea boats of 
their size ever built. If you happen to get 
wrecked on some storm-lashed shore 
you'll thank heaven for them.’ 


How Much Money Could You Have Saved Mr. Gowen? by MERLE CROWELL 


» 
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PHOTO HORNSBY A FREIBERG 

These photographs were taken after the 
“‘Speejacks,’’ A. Y. Gowen’s 98-foot 
motor yacht, had started on her forty- 
thousand-mile zigzag journey around 
the world. During the trip, which will 
last a year or more, the boat will use 
75,000 gallons of gasolene, at an esti- 
mated average cost of 57 cents a gallon. 
In the group picture below, Mr. Gowen 
is sitting at his wife's left. At her right 
is Bernard F. Rogers, Jr., a Chicago in- - 
surance man and well-known photog- 
rapher. Beyond Rogers is F. Trevor 
Hogg, Princeton football captain in 1916. 
Hogg, who acts as ‘‘captain,”’ is an ex- 
perienced navigator. He entered the 
navy at the outbreak of the war and rose 
to the rank of lieutenant, senior grade. 
The eleven globe circlers are kept busy 
with definitely assigned duties, ranging 
from navigation to cleaning the brass 
and woodwork. Mrs. Gowen does the 
mending, keeps the historical and naut- 
ical records of trip, and takes an occa- 
sional turn at the wheel. Mr. Gowen is 
an important Chicago business man 


“A few days later,” Gowen continued, 
“I was sitting in the Custom House in 
Boston, waiting to see an official, when I 
struck up a conversation with a sailor who 
had been around the Cape of Good Hope 
several times, and who had prowled over 
the Seven Seas generally. I told him 
about my boat and my trip. 

“*What kind œ sail yer got rigged up?’ 
he asked. 
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“Saill? I grunted. ‘Why, 
man, this is a motor boat!’ 

“He puffed on his pipe 
and locked philosophically 
over toward the harbor. 

“*Right spendthrift with 
gasolene, ain’t ye?’ 

“*What do you mean, 
spendthrift?’ 

“‘Colon to Tahiti,’ he 
mused. ‘Something like 
forty-five hundred miles in 
a stretch. Strong trade 
wind all the way. Ever 
stop to figure the gas you 
could save by sticking up a 
sail? . . . Then, s’ pose some- 
thin’ happens to yer engines. 
How ye goin’ to keep on? 

“This set me thinking. I learned that I 
could save ten gallons of gasolene an hour 
on the trip to Tahiti alone—a prett 
sizable item with only a ehestahsutane- 

allon tank. So I spent twelve or thirteen 
hundred dollars more to rig up a sail. 
This meant ripping to pieces and recon- 
structing a sable section of the boat. 

“The gasolene proposition got more 
serious the longer (Continued on page 110) 


Don’t Fear to Attempt a Thing 
Just Because It Looks Big 


Nothing is hard if you know what you are doing. A big job is often simply made 
_up of many little jobs; if you know how to multiply one by 
ten, you can multiply it by one hundred 


An interview with Major General George W. Goethals, 
Builder of the Panama Canal 


Reported by Samuel Crowther 


FIND,” said General Goethals, 

“that a great many people are 

afraid to try to do a big job, of any 

kind, simply because it 1s big. They 

let themselves be frightened by 
mere size; and this fear keeps them from 
accomplishing what they are perfectly 
able to do. 

“Size is a problem in itself; but in 
what are called he great achievements of 
the world it has not been by any means 
the outstanding obstacle. It is no harder 
to multiply one by one hundred than it is 
to multiply it by ten. One of the reasons 
why some men of real ability do not go 
as far as they should is because they are 
afraid of the multiplication 
, table! They refuse oppor- 
tunities, without investiga- 
tion—because ‘that is too 
big for me.’ 

“Te is scarcely ever the 
big, spectacular: things that 
really count. In a piece of 
engineering, the average 
man thinks that greatness 
is counted in cubic yards of 
dirt, stone, or concrete, or 
in tons of steel. A canal, a 
dam, a bridge, a breakwater, 
is supposed to be great if 
it is big. And likewise a 
man is supposed to be great 
if he is rich. Usually if he 
surmounts difficulties, he 
will be rich as a matter of 
course. It is not his riches 
but what he has done that 
gives him his place. 

“ Difficulty, too, is purely 
a comparative matter. [here 
are those who find the 
simplest tasks too hard for 
them; they are the failures. 
‘They fail because they will 
not try. And so we go on 
up the grades. This man 
will not try beyond a cer- 
tain point. The next man 
will try at a notch higher. 

“The best man is the one who regards 
each difficulty overcome as in the nature of 
an educational degree. He is willing to try 
anything! And he finds that his troubles 
steadily lessen, until eventually he is 
equipped to do with ease what might 
have been impossible for him only a few 
years before. He learns in the only school 
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that is worth anything—experience. He 
may be able by reason of training to skip 
a few grades, but he cannot skip the whole 
course. For in the end it is the test of 
experience that counts. 

“No system of training will carry an 
incapable or unfaithful man to success. 
The world to-day is, above all else, a 

ractical world, and it demands results. 
What it is looking for is men who can and 
will do things. And they cannot do things 
unless they try. 

“A subordinate officer once reported to 
Lord Kitchener a failure to obey orders; 
and he gave his reasons for this failure. 
Lord Kitchener said to him: ‘Your rea- 


The Five Greatest Engineering 


Exploits of All Time 


ue HE man who is entitled to the most 
credit is the man who does some- 
thing, no matter how crudely, for the first 
time,” says General Goethals. 


who come after him are directors or ad- 
ministrators—not originators. 


“Take what I consider to be the five 
greatest engineering exploits of all time: 
the New York water supply, the New 
Haven and New York Central electrifica- 
tion, the first New York subways, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Hudson tunnels, 
and the Panama Canal. 
great because the engineers had very lit- 
tle, if anything, in the way of precedent 
to go on.” 


sons for not doing it are the best I ever 
heard. . .. Now go and do it!’ 

“That is what the world demands to- 
day: not men who are fearful of an under- 
taking, or who advance reasons for not 
doing it, or who express doubts about its 
accomplishment; but men who have the 
courage of their convictions, and will find 


“Those 


They are each 


ways to carry anything through success- 
fully. 

“Nothing is ever as hard as it seems to 
be. There is always a way out and com- 
monly a very simple way. A big task 
usually reduces to small and fairly simple 
elements if only it is calmly and fearlessly 
attacked. And if one attacks with the firm 
feeling that whatever is in the way must 
be overcome, then it will be overcome. 

“That is the rule which I personally 
apply to everything. And that is why, in 
engineering or in anything else, I count 
only the difficulties overcome in making 
up the score of real greatness. 

“Take engineering. Take the great 
building feats. The difħ- 
culties the builders have are 
rarely problems of size; 
they are more apt to be of 
tools, or of time, or of cli- 
mate, or of a condition im- 
je by circumstances. 

herefore, what was great 
last year may not be so this 
year, because of some im- 
provement in machinery or 
in process. 

“The Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans 
were great builders; but 
there is nothing they did 
which could not easily be 
done to-day. The so-called 
Seven Wonders of the an- 
cient world and the Seven 
Wonders of the Middle 
Ages are, from the engineer- 
ing standpoint, wonderful 
only when we consider how 
crude were the tools they 
had to work with. They 
would not be wonders it 
they were built to-day. 

“Take the pyramids. No 
man or government would 
to-day be so vain and 
wasteful as to erect dupli- 
cates of the pyramids. But 
if the British Government 
in Egypt felt a need for a dozen more 
pyramids, they could give the order to 
any one of several engineering firms, and 
in a short time have a new lot of pyra- 
mids. But the British chose to do what 
the Egyptians tried to do, but did not 
know how to do—that is, to throw a great 
dam across the (Continued on page 92) 


General George W. Goethals 


GENERAL GOETHALS is world famous as the chief 
» 1907 to 1914, in charge of constructing the 

a Canal. His parents came to this country from 

nd; and he himself began work as an errand boy 

en he was eleven. At fourteen, he was cashier and 
seeper in a market at five dollars a week; doing the 

ter school hours and all day on Saturdays. He 

ed to be a physician and be matriculated at 
jlumbia University; but he had worked so hard for 
s that his health began to fail. Hoping that a life 
would help him he tried for an appointment to 

wal Academy. He did not receive it, so he took 


the competitive examination for West Point, won first 
honors in it, and entered the military academy at 
eighteen. He was graduated number two in his class 
and was therefore chosen to enter the engineering corps 
of the army. 

General Goethals has a splendid record of ‘service 
and has received many honors. In 1916 he was retired 
as a major general. But during the war he served in 
several high capacities. He is now president of George 
W. Goethals and Company, engineers and contractors. 
He is sixty-three years old and lives at present in 


New York City. 


Photo by White Studio, New York 


Leon Errol 


BORN in Sydney, Australia, Errol began acting in 
school entertainments while he was a boy. He even 
sang in a minstrel show until his father found out what 
the youngster was up to and took him out. But he 
went on the stage at the first opportunity, playing in 


everything, from Shakespeare to comedy and farce. He - 


went to California about twenty years ago and gained a 
reputation as a singing and dancing comedian. His 
first appearance in the East was in a burlesque in 
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Philadelphia. He immediately attracted the notice of 
New York managers and was engaged for the Ziegfeld 
Follies. He has been for the past year the leading 
comedian in “Sally,” making an extraordinary suc- 
cess. Besides being one of the highest paid actors on 
the stage, he has unusual ability as a producer of plays. 
He is married, his wife having been his dancing part- 
ner up to a few years ago, when she was seriously in- 
jured while they were doing a whirlwind dance. 


Leon Errol Tells What It Is 
To Be a Comic Actor 


You must laugh, and make others laugh, no matter how acutely 
you may be suffering in body or in mind. Stories of 
Errol’s experiences, on and off the stage 


N THE stage, Leon Errol is one 

of the best comedians the 

American theatre has had in 

ears. People who have seen 

im in “Sally”—and more than 

three quarters of a million persons have 
seen that delightful musical comedy—will 
remember him in his misfit clothes, doing 
such excruciatingly funny dances that it’s 
no wonder the other members of the cast 
say he has “jelly legs.” - 
ut off the stage Leon 
Errol is quite different. He 
is as slender as a boy, but 
as muscular as an athlete. 
He is immaculately dressed. 
His brown eyes are almost 
piercing in their keenness. 
And when you talk with 
him about his work you find 
that behind all his clown- 
ing, done for our amuse- 
ment, there is the courage 
of a born fighter; behind 
the farce and the fun and 
the horseplay there is an 
alert, active, serious mind. 

In his boyhood out in 
Sydney, Australia, where he 
was born forty years ago, 
Errol acquired one thing 
without which he could not 
possibly do the work he does 
to-day. That was his re- 
markable physical strength 
and endurance. 

Mighty few of us realize 
what a gruelling hard job 
many of these comedians 
have. Take Errol’s work 
in “Sally,” for instance— 
especially during the hot 
weather last summer. Always, the first 
thing he did after reaching the theatre was 
to take a cold shower. Then he put on a 
wool bathing suit; wool because he knew 
he would work himself into a dripping 
perspiration, and the woollen under-suit 
would prevent his taking cold. He had to 
have three of them; one for each act. For 
at the end of one act, the suit he had worn 
would be as wet as if he actually had been 
in bathing. 

In the second act, he wears a gorgeous 
uniform of plush and military cloth. He 
has to have four of these uniforms! For 
he works so hard in that one act that his 
clothes are wringing wet—and it takes 
them three days to dry out. He weighed 
one hundred and sixty-eight pounds when 
“Sally” was first put on. By the middle 
of summer he was down to one hundred 


By Mary B. Mullett 


and forty-three pounds and still losing. 

Now, a man cannot keep that sort of 
thing up, night after night, for months at 
a stretch, unless he has plenty of grit and 
an extraordinary physique to go with it. 
Errol has both. Ånd he laid the founda- 
tions for his physical endurance back 
there in Austlia: 

“When l was only two years old,” he 
says, “my father taught me to swim, by 


It’s All Right to Be Funny 
—But Don’t Overdo It 


“Hees a funny thing about 
an audience: 
laugh ’em out. If you do that you 
lose them. You can get them so 
tired of laughing that they won’t 
laugh any more, and the show will 
fizzle out before it’s over. There are 
eople who make the same mistake. 
ey are clever and amusing, and 
they keep piling on the fun until 
you're laughed out. All you can 
manage is a sickly smile.” 


the simple but effectual method of throw- 
ing me into the water! The result was 
that I could swim almost before I could 
walk. And in that connection I had two 
experiences I never shall forget. The bay 
was infested with sharks; but for all that 
we boys used to sneak off and go swim- 
ming every chance we got. There was a 
little cave where we would undress; and 
about fifty yards oft shore was a rock. We 
would swim out there, sun ourselves on 
the rock, then dive in and swim back 
again. One day, after we had been doing 
this for about an hour, we put on our 
clothes again; all except a boy named 
Jimmy. He was still out on the rock. 
“We shouted to him to come on in; that 
we were going home. And he yelled back, 
‘All right! This is my last dive! 
“And, by Jove, it was his last! He 


You mustn’t 


stood up and dived—but he didn’t even 
reach the water. We saw a great fin come 
up, and then a wicked pair of jaws. Jim- 
my gave one preng scream as they 
seized him—and it was all over. Maybe 
I learned that ‘jelly’ stunt with my legs 
then. At any rate, they turned to jelly 
under me, and I fell face down into the 
water. 

“But even that couldn’t keep us from 
swimming. We didn’t go 
there any more! We picked 
out other places. At one of 
these places there was a sea 
wall which was almost cov- 
ered at high tide; and one 
day I was just climbing 
back onto this wall, when 
something in the water 
caught me by the leg. 

“Of course I thought it 
was a shark, and I gave a 
scream that was as terrified 
as poor Jimmy’s. The 
thing didn’t bite, it just 
hung on and pulled! I was 
clutching the wall and 
screaming, when a work- 
man who happened to be 
near by came running to 
the rescue. By chance he 
had an ax in his hand; and 
it was lucky that he did. 
For the thing that had hold 
of my leg was an octopus! 
The man chopped off the 
tentacle that was gripping 
me, and then tore the thing 
loose. But I carry the scars 
to this day. 

“We were always playing 
truant from school—wag- 

ing it, we called it—and while I wish I 
ha paid more attention to my studies I 
think the physical training I got from the 
outdoor life was just as important. The 
time to build up your health and strength 
is when you are young. You're going to 
need every ounce of it lateron. And your 
brains will work all the better if you have 
a good sound body to help you. 

“To get to the top in anything, you'll 
have to do three things: work, and fight, 
and think. I’ve done all three to make 
my way as a stage comedian. I’ve got to 
keep right on doing them, or it will be 
‘Good night’ for me. There’s nothing in 
the world so fickle as the theatre-going 
public.” 

“What if circumstances are against 
you?” I asked. 

“Kick them (Continued on page 75) 


Frayle and the girl had seen the com- 
ing of the storm and were running 
back, fighting for footing on the 


wet concrete of the breakwater 


The Yellow Streak 


A story of love and danger 
By Helen Topping Miller 


ORTH AMES sat on the 

wet breakwater, his crooked 

leg dangling, and watched 

the frightened little yacht 

scudding down out of 
Huron, with the wind lashing at her off 
the Canadian side. 

It was November, which is obviously 
no time for a little white lady-boat to be 
abroad. Also, there was weather brewing. 
The wind flapped the collar of Ames’s 
shirt and made his brown face glow like 
sunlight through stained glass. Ames was 
young. His hair was brown and strong 
and his face was pleasing. It was because 
of the leg that he kept the Cherry Island 
light—a berth usually held by old men 
whom the lake had battered into patience. 
He had brought that leg back from the 
Argonne. 

He looked at the yacht, wallowing 
nearer, through his glass. 

Counting the extra bed in the barracks, 
there were three fairly decent sleeping 
places available on the island. Ames 
hurried off to put clean sheets on these, 
and kick sundry masculine property out 
of sight. Also, he put on a clean shirt as a 
concession to possible feminine guests. 

“I hope there aren’t many of them,” he 
thought. “Tf they stay long I’ll have to 
feed ’em potatoes. We're goin’ to have 


an 
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the deuce of a blow, and the tender may 
not get back for a week.” 

There were three people on the yacht, 
he saw when he went back to the break- 
water: two men, an old one who knew how 
to stand on a deck and a young one who 
didn’t, and a girl in a red tam-o’-shanter. 
Ames brightened. Not many people came 
to the island. 

They brought the yacht close in, and 
Ames hobbled down to help moor her. 
The older man was David H. Jordan. 

“Wheat?” Ames showed his fine teeth 
in one of his boyish smiles. ‘I’ve seen 
your barges going down.” 

“We ran out of supplies, food and oil,” 
Jordan explained. “Somebody blundered, 
and some stuff that ought to have come 
aboard was left on the dock at the Soo. 
I’m not afraid of Huron, but when your 
engine runs hot and your passengers 
growl—” 

“ Nobody growled but you, Dad,” —the 
girl proved to be Jordan’s daughter, a 
dark little gypsy creature with black hair 
curling under her red cap—“we didn’t 
need any siren when you were charging 
around on deck.” 

Jordan called her Blithe. Ames liked 
that name. It sounded like a laugh, a 
lilting, happy laugh. She was like that, 
like a laugh. 


The third member of the party was 
Eden Frayle. Ames had heard of him. 
Frayle had inherited a string of oil tankers 
that rode the lakes like so many sulky 
black kings. He was tall, past his youth, 
with a fling about him which Ames in- 
terpreted. 

“Army,” said Ames to himself. “Got a 
commission, politics—major likely. Paper 
work, and spurs!” 

Almost at once he noted the faintly 
arrogant and possessive air which Frayle 
maintained toward Jordan’s daughter. 
Ames decided that he did not like Frayle’s 
eyes, nor the cut of his jib—nor anything 
about him, in fact. Frayle made hım feel 
crude, wind-blown, and inferior, by the 

erfect cut of his yachting clothes, and 

is natty boots, and the whole insolent 
perfection of him. Ames did not know 
how magnificent his own broad shoulders 
were under the flannel shirt. He felt like 
a hired hand beside Frayle, and he was 
still sensitive about his bad leg. These 
people would see, and pity him. The 
one thing he could not endure was pity. 

As soon as he could he slipped away to 
the kitchen. He was peeling potatoes 
when Blithe Jordan came in. 

“I’m exploring,” she said. ‘Do you 
mind?” Then she looked at the muddy 
bucket and the streaked soil of his hands. 


The Yellow Streak, by HELEN Toppina MILLER 


“You’re not peeling those—for us?” 

“Not very pretty food,” admitted 
Ames. ‘‘The supply service didn’t count 
on lady visitors.’ 

“Oh, but I meant why do you have to 
do it? Father had a man on board who 
cooked.” 

“I’m the host,” explained Ames. “We 
aren’t permanently rationed here at this 
station. And we’re going to be on short 
feed before that old hooter out there stops 
yelping. In a couple of hours you'll see 
wind that is wind—wind that will shake 
this island like a pup shakes a hat. And 
it may last a week.” 

“Then, for goodness sake, peel ’em thin. 
Here, let me do it; a man peels a potato 
as though he were skinning an elephant. 
When”—she took the knife out of his 
hand without ceremony—‘‘can you take 
me up to see the light?” 

“T can’t take you up at all. It’s against 
the regulations. I can take you on the 
bridge, though, if you can stand up 
against this gale.” 

“I love gales. I love any tremendous, 
tumultuous, fighting thing that makes me 
feel insignificant.” 

She sat on the scoured plank table and 
finished the potatoes, swinging her little 
slippers. Ames watched her wistfully, be- 
cause in her he saw personified so many 
of the things he had missed—without 
realizing, perhaps, that he was missing 
them. Girls, chiefly, and music. All the 
gladness that goes with youth. He was 
convinced that to her he was merely a 
“character,” an adventure to add to her 
other adventures. When she was gone he 
washed the potatoes white and dropped 
them into an iron pot, poking the fire. 

Then he tramped up to the bridge. Old 
Jordan came up after him, and together 
they stood on the narrow iron platform 
encircling the tower, instinctively flatten- 
ing themselves against the concrete wall. 
Below, Ames could see Blithe Jordan 
walking with Eden Frayle along the 
breakwater. 

“Thats risky business,” Ames re- 
marked shortly. 


JORDAN looked down at the pair. ‘‘No 
use to tell Blithe that,” he said, with a 
faint tinge of pride in his voice. “I had 
to tie her to a stanchion with a tarpaulin 
over her head before she was five years 
old. What do you make of it?” 

Ames looked at the sullen threat of the 
sky. “Those people better not go too 
far,” he said. 

“Eden will go as far as he likes,” de- 
clared Jordan. “Hes a hard-headed 
chap. Gloomy, too. Can’t seem to throw 
off the effects of the war. Sticks pretty 
close to you fellows, doesn’t it? Blithe 1s 
good for Eden—gets him out of himself. 
Sun for his darkness!” 

Ames felt his jaw set. 

Sun for his darkness! Sun for any man’s 
darkness—that was Blithe Jordan. 

Below, the lake lay like a breathless 
thing, fighting for life in a blind smother. 
Far out beyond the speck of the channel 
buoy the low shadow of a great freighter 
groped slowly along the henson: But 
Ames was looking beyond it, to where the 
sky boiled with saffron and sinister pearl, 
and was hung with a marching column of 
upright silver rods. Before this relentless 
march of rain the lake lay yellow and 
suddenly still. 


- “It’s coming,” said Ames suddenly. 

Instantly Jordan’s florid face paled. 
His eyes leaped to the two figures standing 
unaware on the dangerous breakwater. 
Ames leaped to the switchboard and set 
the siren to hooting. But Frayle and the 
girl had seen the coming of the storm, and 
were running back, fighting for footing 
on the wet concrete, where the rollers 
were springing ahead of the storm. 

mes and Jordan reached the iron 
stairway as a dash of rain crashed on the 
bridge like shot. The older man was gray- 
faced, as though age had drained him 
suddenly. 

“They’ll get in all right,” Ames reas- 
sured him. But a dull and bitter sense of 
resentment began to ache within him, a 
resentment against the adventure which 
included Frayle with Blithe Jordan in the 
intimacy of danger. 

This resentment persisted after the two 
came in, drenched and breathless, some of 
Frayle’s supercilious dignity blown away, 
Blithe’s hair plastered against her glowing 
cheeks. Ames stirred the fire and brought 
wood, then went back to the kitchen. 


HE FELT morose and ungracious, re- 

senting these guests who had brought 
unrest into the tolerable monotony of his 
life, arousing old aches and desires which he 
had beaten into unconsciousness, if he had 
not succeeded in killing them utterly. He 
indulged the mood by thumping down 
resentfully what crockery he had, and did 
not admit, even to himself, that the core 
of his bitterness was Eden Frayle—the 
hard line of his mouth and the nonchalant 
superiority with which his cold eyes 
claimed Blithe Jordan. 

She was like a flower tossed in at a 
lonely man’s window, that girl. A passion- 
ately crimson bloom, half blown, fragrant, 
elusive. And Frayle looked at her as 
though she were a thistle, and he himself 
a gorged donkey, greedily contemplating 
to-morrow’s morsel! Ames hated Eden 
Frayle suddenly, as he honored few men 
by hating them. 

There was no reason why he should 
concern himself with their affairs, he 
knew. In a few days the weather would 
lift and they would be gone, gone out of 
his life. This troubled him, also. He let 
the potatoes burn while he pondered this 
possibility. 

Blithe Jordan came in, crying out at 
the murky swirl of smoke above the stove. 
She had put on a straight little white 
frock, with a sailor collar and tie. Her 
hair had dried in little waves above her 
ears. She came to the window, and 
standing beside Ames looked out at the 
struggling freighter battling a way down, 
the smoke from her funnels driving 
furiously against the shore and the hollow, 
steely bowl of the rain circling overhead. 
The siren bellowed continuously and the 
window shook under the weight of the 
rain that dashed against it. 

“Its pretty bad, isn’t it?” she said. 
“Ts it like this, often?” 

“It’s worse than this, often,” returned 
Ames. “Usually at this time of year we 
get snow. And sleet freezing on the decks 
and rigging till the men can’t stand. 

ater on, it’s ice. The tugs blast a way 
through it with dynamite. But as long as 
there’s channel water the boats come 
down.” 

“And you,’—she looked at him with 


-backwater,” declared Ames. 
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that direct look she had, which sent the 
blood leaping into Ames’s brown face— 
“you are a sort of deity watching the 
destinies of reckless craft, aren’t you?” 
“T’ma piece of wreckage floating in this 
“A man 
years old could keep this light. 


eight 
lene are out yonder, fighting the 


The 
lake.” 

“Sometimes there are things harder to 
fight—than storms. Isn’t that true?” 

She was thinking of his maimed body, 
he knew, sorry for him. Ames stiffened, a 
hollow ache in him. He could not stand 

ity—and he did not want pity from her. 

ut he saw her eyes, saw that she was 
looking at him as another man might have 
done, with understanding. He grinned 
and drew his breath slowly: 

“This, for instance.” 

He gave the offending limb a hollow rap 
with his knuckles. 

She smiled, and straightened with a 
little milit#ry salute. Ames gripped his 
lip between his teeth. Life was getting 
just a little hard on him. 

. ahg potatoes are scorching,” said the 
girl. 

It was when he had made himself a 
bunk on the kitchen floor that night, that 
Ames looked himself sternly in the eye 
and knew he was falling in love with 
Blithe Jordan—a girl as far above him as 
his light, a girl whom he had known less 
than a day. 

Ames abused himself scornfully. “You 
fool! You poor demented casualty! Even 
if she would lock at you—what are you? 
Nothing! Less than nothing! She’ll marry 
Frayle, probably. He’ll give her a little 
lavender town car—diamonds probably.” 
The picture hurt so he thrust it away. 
But he could not sleep. The siren rent 
the air with its monotonous moan. But 
the siren had never kept him awake before. 


FeR three days the storm tore off the 
Canadian shore. lt lifted great gray 
bulks of water and crashed them against 
the wall of the light, wrapping the island 
in a drab sheet of rain. Gere strings of 
barges caught in the Soo wallowed down, 
snatched along by desperate little tugs. 
Ames saw little of his guests. He was 
busy; and in the short intervals of rest 
that he had he kept away from them. He 
could not help seeing how Frayle was 
bending all the force of his coldly brilliant 

ersonality upon the girl, and on old David 
Jerdan: mes could feel the tenseness of 
the situation, a sort of strain, as though . 
Blithe were fighting off a dénouement. 

“She’s not in love with him,” Ames 
told himself doggedly; and got a certain 
dubious comfort out of the telling. ‘She's 
not sure. And Frayle is so darn confident.” 

He knew that, together, Frayle and 
Jordan controlled more than a third of 
all the tonnage on Huron. Probably 
Jordan, battered old lake man that he 
was, was thinking of this—seeing the 
future and a great lake power developed, 
an invincible combination. - 

Toward Ames, Blithe maintained an 
attitude of friendly comradeship. But to 
a man whose dreams have begun to be 
filled with a sort of poetic despair, friend- 
liness is poor meat. Ames shut himself on 
the bridge as much as he could to escape 
it. Up there, where the light burned now 
night and day, he could keep his mind on 
the angry menace of the lake, and upon 
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Ames could feel the tenseness of the situation, a sort of strain, as though Blithe were fighting off a denouement 


the grim emptiness of his own life. It was 
a stern job, and he needed solitude for it. 
But even the steel door did not always 
bar Blithe out. 

She came up with a little rubber cap 
pulled over her hair, and stood beside 
him, that third evening, lifting her face 
into the dash of the rain. They stood 
without speaking, while the light sent its 
ray of white over the struggling lake. 
Under that white finger a moving shadow 
was limned, close under the rain. Ames 
showed it to Blithe, with a gesture. 

“There goes one of Frayle’s boats,” he 
said. “Her port screw is not working. See 
now—where the light moves—off shore. 
It’s a gasolene tanker.” His voice shook 
a little. She was very near. And she was 


so dear! He could have kissed the curl 
that hung in front of her ear. 

“Are you going to help her?” 

“Not unless she calls for help. She’s 
making it alone now. Pli notify the sta- 
tions farther down—if the telephone 
works.” 


HE looked out over the little island, 

rocky and grim, where night was al- 
ready falling, as though it were a shawl 
of charity covering the starkness of it. 

“Ies lonely here in winter, isn’t it?” 

“Sometimes,” Ames answered. ‘‘The 
men leave in December. Then the ice sets 
in and it gets pretty quiet. But then I 
build a big fire and study. I don’t intend 
always to keep this light.” 


“Study? Law?” 

“Maritime law. Navigation mostly. I 
belong to these lakes. My father was Josh 
Ames of the Great Superior Company. He 
lost all he had in ninety-nine. Some of 
these days l’m going to have my own 
boat.” 

“Father was a mate on a lumber barge 
when I was born,” mused Blithe suddenly. 
“And when I was little he bought a little 
ore boat—Mother helped him sail her. 
She used to take the wheel when they 
were short-handed and the weather was 
rough, and bring them through channel 
water. Father would lash her fast, with 
an old tarpaulin over her back. He adored 
Mother. He’s never been the same—he 
can’t forget. He called her Comrade.” 


Ames knew then what the desolate light 
in old Jordan’s eyes meant—when he 
out over the loneliness of the lake. 
n couldn’t forget a woman like 


said softly. “That’s the biggest 
a life—comradeship.” 
” she said. 


s especially,’ 
especially,” 


repeated Ames. 

gaan who had a woman to fight for, 
wigan like that, a woman to keep him 

Banel water— Any man could win 

that! But—what woman would 

a crippled craft like 1 am?” 

Methe turned her eyes upon him. Her 
M@as lifted a bit. 

gpn’t you think,” she suggested, with 

mpainess so studied that Ames missed 

tof it, “that you are a trifle 


Mey stood silent. Ames’s brain was 
wae, like the torn clouds before the 
mete ached to extract a little essence 
€ from the level sweetness of her 
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Sid Says 


voice, but he dared not delude himself. 
Then suddenly the lightning played 
around the tower, limning the lake in a 
sudden blaze of whiteness. Ames saw a 
new light in her eyes then—or thought 
that he did. It set his blood leaping and 
singing. But in that instant there sounded 
across the welter of the lake a drowned, 
melancholy bray. i 


AMES snapped taut. “It’s the tanker,” 
he said. “She’s in trouble.” 

Almost instantly there was a flash on 
the beach, a hail, and a rocket. Ames 
was plunging down the stairs, with Blithe 
following meekly after. 

They brought in the crew of the tanker 
at dusk, eleven of them, worn and hungry. 
They made them comfortable at the 
barrack; but Ames’s mouth set a bit 

rimly. At noon the next day he went 
into the big firelit room and interrupted a 
three-handed game of bridge. 
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“Tm sorry,” he said; “but this storm 
threatens to last longer than we expect— 
and we’ve got eleven more people to feed. 
From now on we'll have to eat potatoes.” 

Jordan sat back with a grin. “ Potatoes 
it ıs,” he said cheerfully. 

But Frayle rose, and Ames saw a 

ical distaste on his face. “How about 
the tender?” he inquired, looking out the 
window where the lake mounted in fury. 
“When is she due?” 

“She isn’t due—this weather!” 

“You haven’t got a steel launch, I 
suppose?” 

rayle’s perceptible air of patronage in- : 
furiated Ames. “Yes, I have,” he replied; 
“but it won’t go out on a lake like that. 
Not if we have to eat potato peelings! 
Sooner or later they’ll put wireless in at 
these stations. But in a storm like this . 
that wouldn’t do us any good. There’s 
no remedy but patience.” 
“Would you (Continued on page 88) 


ORD NORTHCLIFFE, the great English publisher, 
is one of the busiest men in the world. He began 
with nothing and now, at fifty-six, controls more 
a hundred newspapers and periodicals. 

, When he started out as a young man he was plain 


wm page 5 of this magazine Northcliffe tells you what 
Saterests people, and on page 6 Isaac Marcosson relates 
wonderful story of the man’s life. 

:Let me report a little experience I had with North- 
afte here in New York a few months ago. It was 
Moward the end of the hottest week of the summer. 
WNorthcliffe had been in the sweltering city for days— 
weteing an endless stream of callers and transacting a 
‘mot of business. 

X My appointment was at seven-fifteen in the evening. 
Rg iorthclitfe begins work with his secretaries at six in 
the morning!) Our business necessitated Northcliffe’s 
going over fifteen or twenty pages of manuscript. It 
was hot and the man had had no dinner. In a few 
hours he was to climb into a stifling Pullman and start 
for Washington—still hotter. But with lead pencil in 
hand he plunged into the job before him, and for a solid 
hour (still no dinner) patiently worked away. At last 
we finished. When I rose to go I made some remark 
about the pleasure of doing business with a man who 
will roll up his sleeves and get down to the job instead 
of sitting back and generalizing. 

“That’s all right,” said Northcliffe. “I am a detail 
man.” 

That struck me as a remarkable statement: “I am a 
detail man.” Most of us think that it is easy to be good 
at details. But is it? I had lunch to-day at a restaurant 
where the waiters were not very good at details. And 
I have known lots of stenographers and telephone 
operators who were poor at details. 


Sid Says: 


Find out what your business is— 
then mind it! 


Don’t sniff at details. The man who thinks that the 
details of his job are not worth doing never gets any- 
where. The biggest men in the world are good at the 
details of whatever is important for them to do. 

Of course the details of one’s man job differ from the 
details of another man’s job. That is the whole point 
—to find out what are really the details of your job, 
and then attend to them. Many an executive thinks 
he is capable because he “fools with no details.” Rot! 
Every job has its details. It isn’t up to the head of the 
concern to keep the water bottles filled. That is one of 
the details of the office boy’s job. But it may be up to 
the head of the concern to arrange credits at the bank. 
And to do that successfully he must know the details 
of what he is doing. Another point: Some executives 
fail because they are more interested in the details of 
the work of their subordinates than in their own. In 
other words—an executive has difficulty sometimes in 
minding his own business! A man is often criticized for 
spending too much time on details. What is meant is 
that he is being criticized for fooling with details that 
are somebody else’s job. No man is ever justly criticized 
for attending to the details of his own work. 

Most of us have trouble getting “down to dots”— 
which is another way of saying that we find it hard to 
carry out the details of our work. Yet the man who 
does ‘‘get down to dots” is the man who is surely train- 
ing himself for bigger responsibilities; and when he 
takes up those greater responsibilities you are likely 
to find him carrying them out with the same precision 
that marked his earlier work. Northcliffe has gone far 
in the world—to a position where he handles tremen- 
dously big things. But I will wager that all the way 
along he has left mighty few frayed edges on his work. 
What he has set out to do, he has done—clear through 
to those details which concerned him. 


Most Folks Are Yearning 
for Somebody 


So declares J. P. McEvoy, an expert in the greeting-card game, 
who says that the old heart-home-and-mother formulas, 
the lonely theme, and the “yearning for you” are the 

biggest winners in his line of business | 


T SEEMS almost incredible, but it 
is a fact that last year the people of 
the United States spent thirty mil- 
lion dollars for “greeting cards” to 
send to their friends. 

Over twenty-two million dollars were 
spent for Christmas cards alone. Christ- 
mas led the list and St. Valentine’s Day 
was second. Among men, so the dealers 
declare, Mother’s Day had third place. 
But women sent about as many cards at 
Easter as for Mother’s Day. With people 
in general, New Year’s came fourth; then 
followed Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, vari- 
ous anniversaries, and birthdays, in the 
order named. 

People used to write letters for some of 
these occasions. Now they send cards 
containing good wishes or some “senti- 
ment,” tender, friendly, or humorous. In 
1920, Americans spent al- 
most six times as much for 
greeting cards as they spent 
In 1913. 

The above facts are 
vouched for by Mr. J. P. 
McEvoy, who not only 
compounds these capsules 
of sentiment himself, but is 
“editor” for the 
Volland Company, one of 
the largest greeting-card 
houses in the country. Mr. 
McEvoy is said to hold the 
world’s record as author of 


the greatest number of © 
popular cards. 
everal years ago he 


wrote a few simple jingles 
for Christmas—and you 
bought two million copies 
within a few weeks! A 
certain motto now hangs on 
the guest-room wall in 
thousands of American 
homes. He wrote that motto 
in fifteen minutes on a bet 
with one of his publishers. 
Every year he writes or 


“Do you know why that is popular? 
masterpiece of evasiveness. 
ber of the family, to any friend, to either sex, by either 
sex. Read it over carefully. It is not limited in any way. 
‘All to myself I think of you.’ 
card is bought by brothers, sisters, mothers, husbands, 
wives, sweethearts, cousins, friends, and acquaintances. 
There seems to be no limit to its appeal and no end to 


its sale. It is selling as well to-day as it did eight years 


By Susie Sexton 


knows what makes you laugh and what 
makes you cry, I asked him what subjects 
have the greatest appeal to us human 
beings. 

“The old heart-home-and-mother for- 
mulas, the lonely theme, the ‘ yearning for 
you,” he answered. “You would be sur- 
prised to know how many people are 
yearning for somebody or other. They 
are either too bashful to say it, or they do 
not know how to write it. So they send 
‘yearning for you’ cards. Sometimes I 
visualize the entire world as one vast 
mass of yearners. 

“You see, l have had a thorough ap- 
prenticeship writing for the newspapers.” 
(He has edited columns for two of the 
largest of Western dailies, and now con- 
tributes a daily feature to fifty papers in 
addition to a Sunday half page syndi- 


Why Are These Lines 


O 


_ So Popular? 


“is this one: 


“All to myself I think of you, 
Think of the things we used to do, 
Think of the things we used to say, 
Think of each happy yesterday. 
Sometimes I sigh, ar sometimes I smile, 
But I keep each olden, golden while 
All to myself. 


Who? 


NE of the best-selling sentimental verses ever 
written for a greeting card,” says Mr. McEvoy, 


Because it is a 
It can be sent to any mem- 


Anybody. This 


cated from Los Angeles to New York.) 

“So I think I know something about 
what people like,” he went on. “When I 
want to write a Mother’s Day card, I 
write one to my own mother. If I am 

oing to write a valentine, I pick out some- 

dy and write one to her. Or I do a 
quick change and imagine myself a de- 
mure young lady writing one to a big 
brute of a man. I must have somebody in 
mind. For the successful greeting card 
must be direct in its appeal and must be 
simple and sincere in its expression. 
None of your ‘thees’ and ‘thous.’ People 
do not ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ each other any 
more. 

“One of the best valentines we ever put 
out carried the simple line ‘Aw, go on! 
Have a heart!’ The best selling birthday 
card was this one: ‘Cheer up, everyone 
has ’em.’ Last year one 
Christmas card alone was 
bought by a quarter of a 
million people. The illustra- 
tion on the outside showed 
a traffic policeman holding 
up his hand in warning to 
an approaching automobile. 
It and ‘Stop! Until I wish 
you a Merry Christmas!” On 
the inside of the card, the 
automobile was seen reced- 
ing as the officer said, ‘Go 
ahead! and have a Happy 
New Year.’ One of the best 
selling mottoes now on the 
market is: 

All the world I’ve sorted into 
classes two, 

Folks that I can do without, 
and you. 

Nothing Chaucerian about 

that. It has something to 

say, says it, and knocks off 

for the day. That is what 

people want. 

“Who was it that said 
she wrote a long letter be- 
cause she didn’t have time 


edits three hundred and 
fifty varieties of “Merry 
Christmas.” 

For each St. Valentine’s 
Day during the past few 
years one hundred and fifty 
versions of “Will you be 
mine?” have left his Chi- 
cago office. Since he seems 
to have proved that he 
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to write a short one? Some 
greeting cards sound that 
way. But the public does 
not buy them. As the emi- 
nent divine told the young 
curate: ‘The way to preach 
a successful sermon is to 
have something to say, say 
it, and then, for God’s sake, 
stop.’ 


ago. It appears in every shape and form, from a post- 
card to a wall motto, from a folder to a book. Yet it 
goes and goes and goes. It was written by Wilbur D. 
Nesbit. Its twin is a verse by Carrie Jacobs Bond: 


“Ain’t it funny that some folks you can’t miss, 
An’ some folks you jus’ miss a pile, 
An’ the folks that you can’t miss you see lots, 
An’ the other folks—once in a while?” 


n M eee eS 


Most Folks Are Yearning 


“T write the kind of card I would like 
to get. And it surprises me every day to 
find out how many people are apparently 
just like me. If the sentiment is in verse, 
as most of them are, the meter should be 
absolutely correct and smooth. To say 
something original about Christmas—or 
any other holkay—to say it with a punch, 
and in a smooth lyric of from four to six 
lines, something which conveys a direct 
message, and which is dimple and yet 
sincere, is not so easy. But it can be done. 

“Mothers Day is growing in popu- 
larity by the proverbial leaps and bounds. 
People bag not only cards to send to their 
own mothers, but also cards to send to 
other mothers. They even buy cards to 
send to mothers-in-law! That is qae a 
profitable item, I assure you. And these 
mother-in-law cards are not ‘joshes’ 
either; but very pretty sentiments. 

“The mother idea has a year-round 
appeal. Children send cards to their 
mothers on Mother’s Day. Mothers send 
cards to their children. And children send 
cards to each other in memory of their 
mothers. ? 


“YVHEN it comes to receiving cards, 
fathers are a long way behind 
mothers, but they are not out of the 
running, by any means. One of the most 
popular ‘father cards’ that has been put 
out is this one: 


To Dad 
Christmas Greetings 
Dear Old Dad, I am thinking of you, 
Of all you’ve done and all you do, 
And every day it makes me glad 
To know I have such a Dear Old Dad. 
And Christmas Day, above all days, 
I think of you and the many ways 
You’ve helped me along and made me glad; 
Here’s a wonderful Christmas to a wonderful 
Dad. 


“Women remember birthdays and anni- 
versaries by sending cards. Men, asa rule, 
do not; but they are getting the habit. It 
is the women, though, that buy the 
greater number of all kinds of greeting 
cards. They are more given to exchanging 
tokens of affection than men are. They 
take greater pleasure in talking and writ- 
ing about love and friendship. 

“Men do not like the more sentimental 
kind of verse. Women do. Men like the 
brash, hearty, cordial kind of greeting. 
They seal choose a card which gives 
them a mental slap on the back. So do 
many women, for that matter. But it is 
chiefly the men who buy such cards as the 
following—and they buy a lot of them: 


Old Fellow 


Old fellow, if I could grasp your hand 

For about a minute, you’d understand, 

Without any fixed-up card from me, 

What a bully good Christmas I want yours 
to 


Old Pal 


I wish that we could live the old days over, 
Just once more. 
I wish that we could hit the trail together, 
Just once more. 
Say, Pal, the years are slipping by, 
With many a dream and many a sigh— 
Lets chum together, you and I, 
Just once more. 


“The deepest and tenderest sentiments 
in a man’s nature may be voiced in a 
greeting card epic of one line of eight 
words. Women prefer longer verses. 
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J. P. McEvoy is editor for the P. F. Volland Company, a firm which publishes 


“greeting cards” of all kinds. 


for many of the most popular of these cards. 


for Somebody, by Susie SEXTON 
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He himself has written the “sentiments” 


He is also a well-known 


newspaper man, contributing a daily feature to fifty papers and a Sunday 
half page that is syndicated all over the country. His home is in Chicago 


They like to linger over sentiments as they 
do over sweetmeats. 

“Men buy most of the humorous cards. 
People say that women have no sense of 
humor. Yet they take many a joke at the 
altar. And one of the most successful 
sentiments I ever wrote was the following, 
which was bought in large quantities by 
men and women alike: 


Eve had no Christmas, 
Neither did Adam; 

Didn’t have sox, 
Nobody had ’em. 

Never got cards, 
Nobody did. 

Take this, and have it 
On Adam, old kid. 


“Two million copies of the series which 
included this greeting were sold the first 
holiday season they appeared. They were 
among the best sellers ever put out. 


“TEH ERE isa difference, too, between the 

sentimental cards which appeal to men 
and those which appeal to women,” Mr. 
McEvoy told me. “Men like the man-to- 
man kind of sentiment. Women like both 
the wcman-to-wom^n and weman-to-man 
kind. A man would never send to a man 


a card tinged with the least feminine 
sentimentality. Women send such cards 
to each other as well as to men. But a 
great many of the newer-freedom type 
of women, particularly, also buy the ‘old 
pal’ kind of cards. 

“Husbands do not send cards to their 
wives except on Christmas and, occasion- 
ally, on Valentine's Day. But while 
women, as a rule, buy most of the greeting 
cards, it is a curious fact that all of our 
‘To My Wife’ valentines out-sold our 
‘To My Husband’ valentines; and ‘To 
My Sweetheart’ outsold them both. 

“But children are the greatest of all 
the valentine buyers. They receive and 
send them in large numbers. Second in 

pularity is the humorous valentine. 

ot the old comic you used to know. 
It—with all its coarseness and vulgarity— 
has died a natural death, because the 
public has so many better things to choose 
from to-day. It has been supplanted by 
the ‘kidding’ type; the kind that says, 
‘Pd like to ask you to be my valentine, 
but I’m afraid you’d sue me for breach ot 
promise.’ Or some sentiment of that sort. 

“Modern valentines must reflect in a 
delicate yet (Continued from page 90) 


What I Learned 


In a Tarboro Grocery 
Keep away from the easy job—when the choice is 


yours, pick a hard one 


By David Pender 


President, The D. Pender Grocery Company and The Pender-Dillworth Company, Inc. 


VERY time I go by a little store 
on a little side street 1 wonder 
if the man behind the counter is 
properly discontented with his 


job. 
I was behind just such a counter in a 
grocery store in Tabor, North Carolina, 
for a good many years; and [ 
know how easy it 1s to become 
improperly discontented, to get 
to thinking that the cards have 
been stacked against you, and 
that the chance which is yours 
to make good is mighty slim and 
scarcely worth bothering about. 

“If 1 could only get into a 
bank, or into the office of a big 
corporation, I might be able to 
do something! What chance 
has a fellow in a dinky place 
like this?” 

Such is too frequently the 
plaint of the small store clerk, 
or of the small job man any- 
shere. Is it justified? 

After thirty years or so in 

isiness I have come to the 

onclusion thatitis not. A man 
has a chance, and a big chance, 
wherever and whenever he 
wants to make it. J have proved 
to my own satisfaction that 
whether one works in an obscure 
store, in the boiler-room of a 
factory, or sells peanuts on the 
street, a chance ıs there to be 
made—provided one is plagued 
with the right kind of discontent. 

There is going to be a lot of 
the wrong kind of discontent 
during the next few years. We 
are now, and will be for some 
time to come, putting up with 
conditions not of our own choos- 
ing, but of our own making 
nevertheless. These leave a sour 
taste in the mouth and a tang 
of bitterness in the soul. Like 
the small-store clerk who feels 
that he has been given a bad 
deal, many of us are—and will 
be—kicking about what we have 
got and wishing for a return of 
the “good jobs” and the “good 
times” which immediately followed the 
war. 

But kicks and wishes and backward 
looks of longing are not going to bring the 
“good times” and the “good jobs.” And 
what I want to make clear is that the 
position of the individual in this ee 


towns 


is identical with that of a business. Just 
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as the corporation must accept reduced 
profits and economize more closely than 
it did in the past, so must many a likely 
young man go into the little side-street 
stores, and into the unpromising offices, 
to take poorly-paying, long-day positions 
in order that he may earn a living. 
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DAVID PENDER 


David Pender was born in Tarboro, North Carolina, forty- 
seven years ago. Except for two years’ schooling he has been 
at work since he was seven. For twelve years he helped in 
a Tarboro grocery store. When he was twenty-four, he went 
to Norfolk, Virginia, and became a grocery clerk there. 
To-day he is sole owner of The D. Pender Grocery Company, 
with seventy-five stores in Norfolk and other nearby 
He also owns The Pender-Dillworth 
Company, Inc., a wholesale grocery establishment, and 
the Norfolk Delivery Corporation. He operates one of the 
largest central grocery departments in the United States 


and cities. 


We talk of men out of work and of 
office forces being cut to the bone; but 
somehow we keep a mistaken notion in 
the back of our heads that with the return 
to so-called “normal” the old conditions 
of a few years ago will magically return; 
that the jobless will get jobs and things 
will be easy again. This will not be true. 


We shall have to hunt jobs and hunt busi- 
ness. We shall have to make good business 
out of bad business. And we shall have to 
make good jobs out of poor ones. As far 
back as I can remember, I have been mak- 
ing good jobs out of what many others 
have looked upon as poor ones. I do not 
say this with any intention of 
showering bouquets upon my- 
self, but for the purpose of bring- 
ing out a viewpoint which, it 
seems to me, has been more or 
less lost during the past few 
years. 

The town in which I was born, 
forty-odd years ago—by name 
Tarboro, North Carolina—was 
a farming community of big 
families and little money. At 
least, that was the situation in 
my own family when I came into 
the world. And it was a situa- 
tion which, from the money 
standpoint, became more acute 
upon the death of my father 
when I was seven years old. 

The necessity of getting a liv- 
ing came before the necessity of 
getting learning, and it wasn’t 
until I was ten that | entered 
school. Two years later, at the 
age of twelve, the necessity of 
living again interfered with 
education, and I went to work 
as helper in a Tarboro grocery 
store. 

That first job wasn’t much of 
a job. Butit was as good a job, 
probably, as I was capable of 
filling, and it enabled me to con- 
tribute to the family’s support. 
The country grocery became my 
school; and, as I was young and 
with a great big void in my head, 
I couldn’t help learning some- 
thing about the grocery busi- 
ness, and the people who spent 
their money for groceries. 

One advantage which was on 
my side as I grew older was that 
I really didn’t know what a good 
job was. 1 found out, however, 
that by working a little harder 
and a little longer than the other 
fellow, I was able eventually to add another 
dollar to my pay on Saturday night. I also 
discovered that the harder I worked the 
more I learned about groceries and about 
people, and the easier my job became. 

By knowing the stock, I could find a 
can of tomatoes in a second’s time and 
quote its price to the customer without 
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consulting the price list—for prices were 
not posted in those days. This knowledge 
saved both me and the customer trouble, 
therefore I lost no opportunity to add to 
my store of knowledge about the business. 

As I now see it, I was unconsciously 
zroping about for a better position while 
l ued up packages, ran errands, and swept 
the floor. There was even something to 
ò leamed about the menial task of sweep- 
ng up the floor: when the job was per- 
‘med to perfection one day, there was 
s much less dirt to clean up the next 
nw, that it was an incentive to keep the 
twr immaculate thereafter. 

Iwelve years of this kind of work may 
sem to constitute a rather 
colorless background to a 
business career. But it fur- 
nshed me with some good 
fundamentals, which came 
m handy later. The princi- 
pal one of these was that 
mly by work could I save 
myself more work. 


THEN, too, as I moved up 

from errand boy to clerk, 
and from one wage to an- 
other (none of them could 
be called liberal), my thirst 
for knowledge grew to such 
pmportions that Tarboro 
became too small to quench 
it So at twenty-four, with 
carpet bag and a ten-dol- 
lar bil--of which three 
dollars and fifty cents went 
for car fare set out for 
the dty of Norfolk, Vir- 
gnia. 

Norfolk wasn’t nearly so 
big then as it is now; but to 
me it was terrifying in its 
proportions. The usual 
things which happen to a 
country boy in a big town 
happened to me. My clothes 
and my old-fashioned bag 
spelled “country” all over; 
and, with my cash reserve 
of six dollars and a half 
rpidly dwindling, 1 was 
knocked from pillar to post 
ia my search for work. 

At that time I never had 
heard of any grocery clerk 
who had become wealthy, 
nor did | have more than a vague realiza- 
ton that perhaps there were other lines 
of clerking in which the hours were shorter 
and the pay more than it wasin the grocery 
trade. if did have a hankering ambition 
to be my own boss some day: and the most 
likely way to achieve that ambition seemed 
tobe by capitalizing the only experience I 
had gained, which was as a grocery clerk. 

Often, as 1 look back on that experi- 
ence, I think that the modern young man, 
Starting out in life, knows far more than 
5 good for him. He reads about the 
Schwabs, and the Rockefellers, and the 

ords, and the big money made in this, 
and the big money made in that. Unless 

e watches his step, his search for success 

comes nothing more than a search tor a 

ance to imitate someone. He misa 
plies the lesson which the success of Mr. 

hwab, for instance, should convey— 

that of sticking to a thing which has once 
started, regardless of the odds. 

ery few of us are so situated that we 


can pick our jobs. That which becomes 
our life work is often thrust upon us acci- 
dentally; or else it was the only work open 
at the time we started in—as was the case 
with me in the Tarboro grocery. Even 
those who drift around from one thing to 
another, finally come to the point where 
they must take the decision of sticking to 
one job (which they may not like), or 
admitting that they are failures. The 
drifters lose valuable time in getting under 
way, which they must make up later in 
order to win. 

There are some persons, of course, who 
are mentally or physically unfitted for 
certain things. But these are the ex- 


These Are Times When We 
Must Make Good Jobs 


Out of Poor Ones 


“TOBS quit hunting men more than 
a year ago,” says 
“just as buyers quit hunting sellers. 
From now on the individual will 
have to hunt his job and the corpo- 
ration will have to hunt its business. 
“There will be jobs and there will 
be business; but the jobs will not 
be as numerous nor the business as 
easy to get, as the case was for a 
year or so, We won't be able to 
pick just the kind of jobs we want, 
nor the kind which we have come 
to know as ‘good jobs.’ Therefore 
we will have to make good jobs out 
of poor ones. That is the spirit back 
of the right kind of discontent.” 


Mr. 


ceptions. The danger—and it has been 
growing in recent years—is in making 
ourselves believe that these exceptions 
are the rule; that there is only one kind of 
work for which we are fitted, and that we 
will never be a success until we find it. 
This belief, often as not, is inspired more 
by a desire to avoid hard work than it is 
by a desire to seek proper work, 


ANY discontent which grows out of 
work itself is unhealthful. Itis not the 
kind of discontent which prompts a man 
to improve his condition in life by his own 
effort. It is all right to change from one 
kind of work to another; but we must be 
careful to make sure, before the change is 
made, that it is not prompted purely by a 
lazy desire to find an easier task. 

T believe that the ignorance—of know- 
ing only one job—which was mine when I 
first came to Norfolk was actually an 
asset. I had a definite aim shaped in my 
mind; an aim made definite by the re- 
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strictions of my early training, or lack of 
training, which at first thought would ap- 

ar to have been unfortunate. Had I 

nown more about the world and business 
than I did, it is conceivable that I might 
have been foolish enough to throw aside 
my twelve years of experience in the Tar- 
boro grocery store and to have endeavored 
unsuccesstully to become perhaps a bank- 
er, ora politician. It is well to think twice 
before we discard past experience. 

I finally found what I was looking for— 
a clerkship in a little grocery which was 
willing to pay me fifty dollars a month. 
I held that job for seven months, and the 
people of Norfolk, I discovered, were not 
much different from the 
people of Tarboro. The 
same quick service and 
prompt, courteous attention 
which had pleased the folks 
down home had a like effect 
with city customers. 

It was my hope to know 
Norfolk some day as well 
as I had known Tarboro. 
So, whenever I had any 
spare time on my hands, I 
spent it in trying to get 
acquainted. I tried to learn 
and to remember the names 
of the people whom I 
waited upon, just as I 
sought to acquaint myself 
thoroughly with the stock. 

This practicesoon brought 
returns. 1 was offered a 
position and a working in- 
terest in a small grocery on 
Brewer Street which was 
owned by two partners. 
While my wages in this 
store were to remain at 
fifty dollars a month, I was 
to get a quarter share of the 
profits at the end of the 
year. 


THIS arrangement seemed 
to be a definite step 
toward the fulfillment of my 
ambition to be my own boss. 
1 was highly contented with 
it, until | got an insight into 
what the profits actually 
were and how small my 
share of them would be. It 
amounted to only one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars in eight 
months’ time! When I discovered this, 
my first inclination was to quit and look 
for a new job. Then I took a second 
thought. 

It was true that the Brewer Street store 
was tar from being a success, as my one- 
quarter share of the profits showed. My 
partners were beginning to realize the fact 
and were talking of selling out. But I be- 
pan to do some figuring. 

undred and twenty-five dollars was five 
hundred dollars. y couldn’t I own the 
store, get all the profits myself, and, in 
addition, save the wages which had gone 
monthly to my two partners? The store 
wasn’t big enough for three of us; but it 
ought to be big enough for one, if one 
could do the work. 

I was confident that I could do the work, 
and that I could make the store pay—if I 
could only raise the two thousand three 
hundred dollars needed to buy the stock, 
fixtures, and (Continued on page 86) 


Four times one 


Jimmy and the Ultimatum 


The story of a red-haired office boy 
By Franklyn Barrows 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CRAMPTON 


TUBBS opened the door leading 
into the addressograph depart- 
ment just wide enough to admit 
his head. Through nearsighted 
eyes that took on an owlish look 

by reason of the thick glasses that bridged 
his nose he gazed over the boys at work. 
“Jimmy, come here!” he shouted. Where- 
upon he abruptly slammed the door and 
returned to his desk. 

In response to the summons a boy 
seated at a table bestrewn with type in 
the rear of the room rose awkwardly, and 
with flushed face threaded his way around 
the table and addressing machines that 
cluttered the place. 

Barely glancing from his work, Stubbs 
waved a smallish slip of paper in the 
direction of the boy: “Take that up to the 
president, Jimmy, and see if it’s the one 
he refers to.” 

Jimmy grasped the bit of paper, turned 
and made two or three steps toward the 
door, then faltered. 

“Mr. Stubbs, shall I—walk right into 
the president’s office?” he asked in an 
awed tone. 

“Why, darn it, yes!” bawled Stubbs 
with irritation. “You wouldn’t crawl in, 
would you?” 

“No, sir,” replied Jimmy solemnly. 

In the half light of the storeroom, a few 
minutes later, Jimmy paused to pull him- 
self together for the business ın hand. 
“Of course I wouldn’t crawl in,” he ad- 
mitted candidly to himself. “’Most any- 
body would know better than to crawl 
in.” 

Twice again on the way to the elevator 
shaft he paused, once to repeat softly the 
word, “Every man is master of his own 
destiny,” a maxim he fervently hoped and 
trusted would stamp out the bashfulness 
that had been his through as many days 
of his fifteen years as memory served; and 
once to reassure himself that the mop of 
red hair that flamed above his freckled 
face approached a semblance of order. 
Here disappointment lurked—as it usually 
lurked on such occasions. ‘‘Talk about a 
bunch of wire,” he muttered. And as his 
fingers brushed against a thick, sturdy, 
unruly shock standing straight up from 
the crown of his head and waving in the 
draft, “Gee whiz, there’s that rooster 
again!” 

Once in the elevator he was shot up- 
ward past whole regions strange to him, 
upward to the sixth floor, where the ele- 
vator stopped and coughed him out on a 
level with the executive offices. After a 
moment’s hesitation he proceeded down 
the corridor, glancing timidly at the 
lettering on each door as he went. He 
halted opposite a door the gilt letters on 
which announced it to be the official home 
of Jonathan Gregg, the president. 

ot once but three times his hand 
reached upward toward the doorknob. 
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only to fall limply at his side. Beads of 
perspiration stood out upon his brow. 
“Gee whiz, why did they pick on me?” 
he muttered. In despair he was on the 
verge of turning down the corridor in an 
effort to assemble his scattered forces 
preparatory to renewing the attack when 
suddenly there welled up within him a 
wave of confidence. With firmly pressed 
lips he grasped the knob, flung open the 
door and strode in, coming immediatel 

to a full stop—the wave having rA 

He was alone, he discovered, in a room 
the rich furnishings of which caused him 
to feel as though he had suddenly stepped 
into someone’s fairyland. He seemed to 
sink ankle-deep in the rug beneath him. 
The ringing of a telephone bell coming to 
him through an open door from the room 
beyond ofred a possible clue for the next 
move. A voice was saying, “Yes, this is 
Mr. Gregg.” Calling up every reserve 
force at his command and riding atop 
another lone wave of confidence Jimmy 
swept on into the center of the president’s 
office, just as the great man was hanging 
up the receiver. 

“Well, what’s all this?” Mr. Gregg 
queried, gazing over the top of his glasses 
at Jimmy. His smile and manner were re- 
assuring. 

“Mr. Stubbs sent me . . . with this,” 
Jimmy answered in a voice that broke, 
giving the hand that held the slip of paper 
a spasmodic jerk as he came forward. 


(GREGG'S quick eye caught the boy’s 
ungainly stride. It was an unusualone, 
to be sure. Jimmy’s legs were long; were 
growing longer each day, in fact, and as 


they kept letting out, so to speak, they 


required a frequent readjustment of gait. 

regg, being in an unusually amiable 
mood, was quite fascinated. He took the 
proffered slip of paper, but instead of 
examining it he continued to gaze upon 
jimmy, to the latter’s utter discomfiture. 

e saw before him a youth just springing 
away from boyhood, bent on the long 
jump that was destined to land him at 
man’s estate. He noted the break in the 
voice, the dangling arms, the pipe-stem 
neck. He noted, too, the flushed cheeks, 
the freckles. Was there ever such red 
hair? He doubted it. 

“Whats your name, lad?” he asked 
presently. 

Jimmy’s gaze shifted from his shoe tips 
upward as far as the president’s knees, 
then back again to his shoe tips. 

ane Waters,” he answered faintly. 

“Been here long, James?” 

“Seven weeks.” 

“Like it?” 

“Yes, sir; ever so much.” 

With that, Gregg took up the matter of 
the slip of paper. Jimmy mopped a 
throbbing, dampened brow, fairly aching 
the while to be off to the addressograph 


department, where he might promptly 
sink into semi-oblivion. 

“All right, James,” said Gregg present- 
ly, handing him the slip of paper. ‘‘ You 
may return it to Mr. Stubbs with my 
thanks.” 

“Yes, sir,” murmured Jimmy, turning 
to depart. 


It was then that he quite captured ; 


Gregg; for in turning quickly and a bit 
chimsilg Jimmy’s foot caught beneath the 
edge of the rug—and a moment later he 
was sprawled at full length. Instantly he 
regained his feet and flashed from the 
office. 

For some minutes Gregg laughed softly. 


Then he took down the receiver and 
called Stubbs. 


“Ts that boy you just sent up to me | 


with the memorandum a fairly good sort, 
Stubbs?” he inquired. 

“Best I got,” came the quick reply. 

“T fired my office boy to-day. He lacked 
ambition. Can you spare James?” 

“Sure.” 

_ “Thank you very much. Send him up 
in the morning.” 

Thus it came about that Jimmy, 
dressed in his best clothes, with a wildly 
beating heart within him, reported the 
following morning to assume the new 
duties as Gregg’s office boy. 

Days of trepidation and anxiety came 
to Jimmy in the period during which he 
labored to fit himself into the new scheme 
of things that had entered his life. As the 
days wore on, Gregg made no complaints 
to him regarding the manner in which he 
performed his work. Neither did he com- 
pliment him at any time. In fact, Gregg’s 
attitude toward Jimmy was a bit unusual, 
and can best be summed up by his reply 
to a question asked by Harvey, the 
secretary. The latter was standing by the 
president’s desk one day casting an 
analytical gaze at Jimmy. Conscious of 
the gaze, Tena began shifting his feet 
uneasily, his hands twitching nervously; 
the blood painting his cheeks until the 
flaming hair above seemed subdued in 
comparison. 


WHEN Jimmy left, Harvey turned to 
Gregg and with an amused expres- 
sion on his face asked, “How much will 
you take for your office boy—in cash?” 

“What’s getting into you fellows?” 
asked Gregg, affecting a fretful manner 
“Everybody's trying to swipe James. 
Only vesterday Clark wanted him. I told 
Clark he didn’t have enough pennies to 
swing the deal—not if he threw in his 
alleged car shops and blast furnaces and 
the rest of his truck that’s littering up the 
town.” 

“The boy must be clever,” ventured 
Harvey. 

“It isn’t that at all,” replied Gregs, 
lighting a cigar. “In the performance o 


id 
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my duties in this man’s establishment I 
frequently become fairly well riled up—as 
you no doubt will admit with a peculiar 
pleasure. On such occasions I have dis- 
covered that all I have to do is to ring for 
gane I can’t tell you why it is, Harvey, 

ut an eyeful of him just naturally cools 
me off. Understand, Pm not makıng fun 
of the boy. He is funny to me—without 
being in the least ridiculous.” 

Jimmy liked the new job, “liked it fine,” 
regardless of the timidity that gnawed at 
his heart and threatened spasmodically 
to engulf him. The sudden promotion 
from the obscure and somewhat dingy 
addressograph department to the presi- 
dent’s office, with its rich tone and im- 
portant air, was staggering. He lived in a 
state of sublimity shot with reverential 
fear. Of a morning, he was struck with a 


new sense of awe as he swung within sight 
of the mammoth structure wherein he 
worked. Its very bigness threatened to 
smother him. Fack window seemed to 
glare down upon him, as if resenting his 
audacity in assuming that he was a 
sufficiently masterful being to become an 
integral part of its vast, historic, world- 
wide serviceableness. It was a quite over- 
whelming moment, yet one quickly for- 
gotten, when he realized that he was the 
president’s own office boy, expressly ap- 
pointed by the president himself, and 
therefore of necessity a personage of fixed 
and definite value thereabouts—a small 
cog, perhaps, but a cog, nevertheless, with- 
out which the huge machine would refuse 
to work in its customary well-oiled manner. 
Reinforced by this thought, he would cast 
a challenging look at the towering walls, 


With a movement that suggested nonchalance he thrust a hand deep into the pocket 
that habitually carried his wealth. He gave a slight start—the pocket was empty! 


and in that moment the glare of the 
windows appeared to subdue, as though to 
say, “Well, you may do; we'll see. But 
keep your place, mind you.” 

is duties were obviously light—but 
Jimmy did not make light of them. His 
was a devotional service. Care and cau- 
tion he lavished upon each task, be it 
filing a letter or filling an ink well. 

And no soldier ever held his Napoleon 
in deeper respect or greater admiration 
than Jimmy held Gregg. A marshal of in- 
dustry he appeared to the boy, a colossus 
among pigmies, a towering, unbeatable 
victor in his field. In his presence Jimmy 
felt humble indeed. 

In the evening, in the companionship of 
his mother, with whom he lived in a three- 
room cottage at the edge of the city, the 
fog of bashfulness would lift, and the boy 
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would relate with a wealth of detail the 
happenings that each day brought forth. 
Again and again he would tell her how 
“our” trade-mark was known “all over” 
the world; how, from a tiny beginning, 
’way back in 1849, the business had grown 
until now its buildings covered acres and 
acres, and branch offices—whole dozens 
of them—flourished far and near. 

“And, Maw,” he said, as an after- 
thought following a particularly glowing 
tribute to the president, “he’s just like 
you and me—nothin’ put on at all. This 
morning, after he had been mad as the 
dickens about somethin’, he came in where 
I was and looked at me and smiled. And 
what d’you suppose he said? He said, 
‘James, where are those squeaky shoes 
you've been wearing?’ I told him I was 
goin’ to have the squeak taken out of 
them. And what d’you suppose he said, 
Maw? He asked me as a favor not to. He 
said the squeak just fit into somethin’ or 
other. He’s just like that, Maw, nothin’ 
put on.” 

Toward the close of a blustery day well 
along in September, Gregg called Jimmy 
into his office. 

“I want you to do mea particular favor, 
James,” he said. “It may cause you to be 
a bit late for supper, but we'll try and 
make it up to you. I want you to go down 
to the steel plant and wait for the presi- 
dent, Mr. Pearson—he’s due there at five 
o’clock—and tell him for me that I shall 
expect him to show up at ten o'clock to- 
morrow morning at—” Gregg paused. 
“Perhaps I’d better make it in the form 
of a note,” he added upon reflection. 


URING the writing of the note Gregg 
looked up at Jimmy. 

“Td attend to this myself, James, but 
for a pressing engagement.” 

“Tm glad to do it for you, Mr. Gregg,” 
replied Jimmy earnestly. 

“Of course I could ’phone the message 
to the office,” added the president, “and 
undoubtedly he would receive it upon his 
arrival, but I shouldn’t care to do that in 
a case of this kind. And not being able 
to do the thing myself, why,’—and he 
beamed upon Jimmy—“ naturally I want 
my assistant to take the burden from my 
shoulders.” 

It was the first compliment. Jimmy 
reddened. “‘Yes, sir,” he stammered. 

Gregg handed over the note. “James,” 
he said; “there is my ultimatum to the 
gentleman. No little of my destiny is 
wrapped up in it. Treasure it as you 
ould our life—and wait for a reply.” 

At that moment the door opened and 
Edith, the fourteen-year-old daughter of 
Mr. Gregg, walked in. 

“Well bless me, Edith, I had forgotten 
that you were going to drive home with 
me. I just phoned Mother that I wouldn’t 
be home for dinner, called away on busi- 
ness; and I’m late, late, late,” said Gregg, 
glancing at his watch. 

“That’s all right, Daddy. Mr. Harve 
may drive around our way. May I as 
him?” 

“I dislike the idea; Harvey is always in 
too much of a hurry. Ihave it! James is 
going your way in a street car; he'll be 
glad to see you home. James, this is my 
daughter, Edith.” 

A descending elevator in the building 
very shortly thereafter carried as its two 
Passengers a sweet miss of fourteen and a 
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decidedly confused, rangy youth of fifteen, 
in whose inside coat pocket there reposed 
an ultimatum. 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Edith, as they 
reached the street, “I forgot to get car 
fare from Daddy.” 

“That’s all right, Miss Gregg; I’ve got 
the fare,” Jimmy managed to say. 

“Tt’s awfully good of you. I’m so sorry 
to bother you this way.” 

“No bother at all.” Jimm 
hard, then looking downwar 
“It’s a—pleasure.” 


gulped 
added, 


ERE conversation on his own initia 
tive ceased. Girls were interesting, 
but long since he had discovered that for 
him social intercourse with them ranged 
among the improbabilities; with a presi- 
dent’s daughter it reached the impossi- 
bilities. So he confined himself to laugh- 
ing when she laughed and to appearing 
highly interested in a dazed sort of way. 
Once aboard the car nothing more 
disturbing occurred to the boy than that 
his legs ae sudden seemed tremendously 
long and in the way and his hands manı- 
fested an uncanny tendency to dangle; 
nothing more disturbing than that—until 
the conductor loomed up before him. 


In one of Jimmy’s pockets there lay a 
thin dime, lone representative of his 


financial status at the moment. With a 
movement that suggested nonchalance he 
thrust a hand deep into the pocket that 
habitually carried his wealth. He gave a 
slight start-—the pocket was empty! In 
one corner a finger ran into a small hole. 
He then remembered that because of this 
hole he had that morning transferred the 
dime to another pocket. But which one? 
there were fourteen! It was disquieting. 
Feverishly his hands roved from pocket to 
pocket in quest of the elusive treasure. 
Three pairs of eyes set in the smudgy 
faces of three young coal handlers seated 
directly opposite took on a look of inter- 
est as the search progressed. 

The conductor frowned a bit at the 
delay. ‘‘Perhaps you’ve got it tied up in 
your handkerchieh” he suggested with a 
touch of irony. 

Jimmy’s hands continued to work con- 
vulsively in and out of his pockets, cold 
Ss breaking out upon his fore- 

ead. 

“He hasn’t looked in his socks yet,” 
blurted one of the coal handlers with a 
laugh, in which he was joined by his two 
companions. 
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Confused and baffled Jimmy looked up 
at the conductor. He meant to say that 
he was positive he had a dime. What he 
actually said was, “Every man is master 
of—his—own—destiny,” the latter part 


of the maxim escaping him in a moan. 

“I know it,” replied the matter-of-fact 
conductor; “but what about the dime?” 

Edith, with a ready sympathy, leaned 
toward Jimmy. “Are you sure you have 
searched thoroughly? Try once more, 
please—slowly and thoroughly.” 

pony did, and found the dime. 

illed with a chagrin that was fairl 

consuming, Jimmy accompanied Edith 
to the front gate of her home in silence. 

Upon leaving her he turned toward the 
steel plant, some four miles distant, to de- 
liver the message. Mechanically he felt 
in his inside pocket. He gave a start, then 
felt again. His jaw dropped. The ulti- 
matum was gone! In pulling from his 
inside coat pocket its contents as he 
searched for the dime the envelope con- 
taining the message had become misplaced. 
Vaguely he remembered having seen 
something white flutter from him as he 
stepped from the car with Edith, but at 
the time he thought it to be a piece of 
paper blown along by the high wind. 

illed with dread, he rushed to the 

point where he had left the car and began 
searching up and down the street in the 
semi-darkness, in the despairing hope that 
by chance the wind had not swept the 


envelope beyond the gutter. He searched 
frantically until darkness enshrouded 
him—without success. 

Unmindful of the cold biting rain that 
had begun to set in he stood staring blank- 


He was alone, he discovered, 
in a room, the rich furnishings 
of which caused him to feel 
as though he had suddenly 
stepped into someone’s fairy- 
land. He seemed to sink ankle- 
deep in the rug beneath him. 
The ringing of a telephone bell 

coming to him through 

an open door from the 

room beyond offered a 
possible clue for 
the next 


ly into space, numbed with remorse at the 

rospect of having thus failed in the first 
important task that had come to him. 
He had read about ultimatums during the 


late war. He sensed their far-reaching 
significance. To lose a military ultimatum 
must bring death to someone, he thought. 
In his own case it might not bring death, 
but he felt sure it would bring ruin—per- 
haps imprisonment. The prospect stag- 
gered him. His world seemed about to 
topple about him. 


HE TRIED to think. Slowly it dawned 
upon him that Gregg had started to 
give the message orally, had, in fact, given 
him a part of it before deciding to make it 
in the form of a note. He recalled that 
Mr. Pearson was to be given until ten 
o’clock the following morning to show up— 
—somewhere. Surely there was signifi- 
cance there, surely Mr. Pearson would un- 
derstand. 

It looked like a ray of hope. At top 
speed he started for the steel plant, 
cutting through the now deserted whole- 
sale district and down the railroad tracks 
between long lines of freight cars to short- 
en the distance. 

Flushed from his long run and fairly wet 


from the rain he arrived at the offices 
of the steel plant only to find them vacant, 
save for the presence of a lone bookkeeper, 
himself on the point of leaving. 

Here disappointment awaited him. Mr. 
Pearson had left the 
office half an hour before, 
bound for his country 
house. 

“Where is his country 
house?” asked Jimmy 
breathlessly. 

“About eight miles 
out of town,” was the 
curt reply. 

“Can T tene him?” 

“ No; the line is down; 
tree blown across it, or 
something. Mr. Pearson 
tried to ’phone out there 
before he left.” 

“Will you tell me how 
I can get there?” asked 
Jimmy quickly. “I’ve 
got to see him.” 


“TAKE the Crescent 

Highway at the golf 
grounds; follow it till 
you pass the stone quar- 
ry at Casper Lake; then 
take the first road to the 
left. About three miles 
along that road and 
you’ re there.” 

“Thanks,” said Jim- 
my, turning to go. 

“Say,” queried the 
bookkeeper, noticing 
Jimmy’s dripping condi- 
tion, “‘you’re not walk- 
ing out there, are you?” 

Jimmy opened the 
door. “Yes,” he replied 
over his shoulder. 

“You're crazy. It’s 
blowing and raining cats, 
and those roads are 
black as pockets—and 
lonelier than a grave- 
yard.” 

“Ive got to see him,” 
replied Jimmy, as he closed the door and 
ran down the hall. 

An hour later the boy reached the golf 
poud and turned out onto the highway. 

or the most part, thus far his way lay 
along fairly well-lighted stretches; but 
now that he had left the outskirts of the 
city he must feel his way along in the 
darkness. 

The highway was broad, well paved and 
fairly straight, and having once visited 
Casper Lake and explored the stone 
quarry, he experienced little difficulty in 
covering this stage of his journey, making 
good time in spite of the wind and rain. 

In the momentary flare of his last 
match he found the branch road and 
headed up it. Here his progress slowed 
perceptibly for the road was narrower than 
the highway, rougher by far and filled 
with sharp turns as it wound along around 
the edge of wooded hills. 

Spurred on by the thought that every 
step onward brought him closer to the 
delivery of the message Jimmy groped 
along in the blackness of the night, splash- 
ing through rain-filled ruts and stumbling 
from the road at the sharp turns. As he 
approached one of these turns a closed car 
shot by, passing (Continued on page 114) 
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Take a Tip from Mr. Crow 


He is a wise old bird and a mighty sensible one. He is surviving, while 
other birds are not. Human beings can learn a lot 
from the way he has managed it 


By Samuel A. Derieux 


OULD you rather be a 

genius, or just an ordinary 

person? You may have 

more thrills if you are a 

genius. But your chances 
of getting along well and being happy in 
life are probably better if you have no 
striking gifts, but have good common 
sense and adaptability. 

Certainly this is true of the birds I am 
familiar with; real ones, I 
mean, with feathers on them. 

The birds I know best are 
hunted because they taste 
good to us, or because our 
crops and fruits taste good 
to them. They are shot for 
meat and sport, or shot to 
furnish us with food; or else 
because, rightly or wrongly, 
we think they rob us of 
food. Consequently, they 
are up against the problem 
of survival under difficul- 
ties. Most of these varie- 
ties are being exterminated. 
Only one is surviving. That 
one is actually thriving. 

Now, the funny thing 
about it is this: The kinds 
of birds that are perishing 
are brilliant performers, with 
some highly specialized mode 
of escape — perfect camou- 
flage, swift flight, or the like. 
Also, they are quite hand- 
some and picturesque, mem- 
bers of the upper classes, 
aristocrats. But the bird 
that is surviving is not 
a specially brilliant per- 
former at any one thing. In fact, he is, as 
the saying goes, as plain as an old shoe. 

He is not especially pretty to look at; 
he is not swift of flight; he is poorly cam- 
ouflaged; he has no startling or picturesque 
tricks. There is nothing of the artist 
about him; if he were to sing, everybody 
would leave the parlor; he cannot dance 
on the birds’ dancing floor, which is the air. 

He was here when Columbus discov- 
ered America. He is here, in probably 
just as great numbers, to-day. And he 
survives, in spite of the fact that the farm- 
er’s hand has been raised against him 
from the beginning. He has not retired to 
the wild places of the country. You can 
see him almost any day if you motor along 
a country road; see him making free with 
the farmer’s young corn, too. 

He is the crow. 

Notice how he walks, if he is on the 
ground. He steps briskly along, bobbing 
his head. According to the law of birds, 
he ought not to walk at all—he ought to 
hop. Bids are divided into two big classes: 
those that roost in trees, and those that 
roost on the ground. Those that roost in 
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crow. 


says Mr. Derieux. 
and he knows when you haven't. 

“One cold winter morning I started down the road, and 
when a quarter of a mile from the house saw a solitary crow 
sitting on the topmost branch of a tree that poked out directly 
above the road. He was not on sentry duty. More likely he 
was a scout. 

“Nearer and nearer I drew to him, but he did not fly. At 


did not move. 

or half frozen. 
range. Then, ‘Caw, caw, caw! came the defiant cry. 
hopped off the limb, and flapped away energetically—for a 


trees are clumsy on the ground: they hop, 
keeping their feet together. Those that 
roost on the ground walk as we do, by put- 
ting one foot before the other, which is a 
far better way of getting along. It is safer 
to roost in trees than on the ground, but 
the penalty if you do so seems to be that 
you must hop on the ground. 

The crow does not pay this penalty. 
He roosts in trees, and he walks on the 


A Tough Bird to Fool! 
T 


HERE is no doubt that a crow knows what a gun is,” 
“He knows when you have one, 


last, I was directly underneath him and still he did not fly. I 


was rather a small boy and grew excited at such bravado. 
I hustled to the house and got a gun. 
him, I saw a buggy containing two men pass under him. He 
He must be asleep, I imagined—maybe doped, 

I hurried along until I was almost within 


“You may say one case doesn’t prove anything. There 
have been other such cases, many of them. Ask any farmer 
boy about it; ask him, too, if a crow doesn’t know the differ- 
ence between a stick and a gun!” 


ground; walks briskly, too, all business. 

Having noticed his walk, then, get out 
your shotgun, sneak up on that bunch of 
them pulling up the farmer’s young corn, 
and see if you can’t get a shot at them. 
At first you think you are going to suc- 
ceed easily. You are sneaking along, bent 
forward, following a hedgerow, and there 
they are, paying no attention to you at 
all, intent only on feeding. 

You are almost within range when sud- 
denly from a tree top near by, or from the 
edge of the woods, comes a sharp— 

“Caw! Caw! Caw!” 

The feeding stops. All look alert, and 
you drop down. You wait a few moments, 
then begin to sneak forward again. “Then 
once more comes the “Caw! Caw! Caw? 

And now from the tree top, where per- 
haps you hadn’t even noticed him, or 
from the edge of the woods near by, a soli- 
tary crow goes flapping lazily away in the 
direction opposite to you. At the same 
moment, those on the ground rise and fol- 
low. There is no confusion; not a single 
one of them gets his signals crossed—as 
doves or wild ducks do—and comes over 


On my way back to 


our head. All follow that solitary figure. 

e was the sentinel. 

I was brought up in a country where 
crows were plentiful, where they were 
looked upon as destroyers, and where it 
was regarded as a good act to kill them. 
Many times, when I wasa boy, I tried that 
sneaking-up game. But I have never 
known feeding crows to fail to post a sen- 
tinel. And I have never known that sen- 
tinel to be asleep at his 
post. 

Who appoints him? When 
do his duties begin? When 
do they end? I have seen 
sentinels changed; I have 
seen the one in the tree fly 
down, and one on the 
ground fly up, the two 
crossing in mid-air. But 
who gave the command? 

A Russian naturalist, writ- 
ing about Siberian eagles, 
who feed in groups and post 
a sentinel as the crow Aes 
says that these eagles al- 
ways post the youngest 
members of the party first; 
that the youngster does 
sentinel duty until the next 
in age has had enough to 
eat, when they change 
places; and so on. 

This may be the rule fol- 
lowed by crows. If so, the 
question of age must play 
an important part in crow 
government. Otherwise, 
there might be a good many 
quarrels as to comparative 
ages, one claiming that he 
is older than the other by even a few hours. 

I always had the idea that some experi- 
enced bird was entrusted with the duty. 
Certainly the crow-sentinel is an expert in 
judging the range of firearms; and such 
expertness usually comes only as a result 
of age and experience. Also, he never gets 
excited, as youth is inclined to do; he does 
not alarm those on the ground until it be- 
comes necessary, and then he doesn’t 
make any great fuss about it. If he is a 
youngster, it’s a case of an old head on 
young shoulders. 

You hardly ever see a crow alone. When 
you do, he is very likely to be engaged in 
some business connected with the society 
or firm he belongs to; he may have been 
sent out by them as an advance agent to 
look over the territory. No doubt he is 
specially chosen for his task, and has as 
shrewd an eye for future business pros- 
pects as the sentinel has for the range of a 
shotgun. 

When he goes back and makes his report 
there is a good deal of cawing in the pines; 
and if he reports some rival in the terri- 
tory, then there is a hullabaloo. This in- 


So 


He 


Take a Tip from Mr. Crow, by SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 


PROTO BY COUBTRY LIFE 


The rarest of all bird pictures is that of the wild crow. He 
objects to being photographed. Out of the many hundreds 
of pictures of birds in New York and environs only the two 
The one above was taken be- 
cause of a combination of chance and a hidden camera. 
They have found some 


given here could be found. 


crows are up to their old tricks. 


corn, not intended for them, but for wild ducks. 
hill you may see the sentinel, fooled for once. The crows 
to the right are youngsters, not old enough to be wary. 
They are seated on a fence, their mother having left them 
Mr. Purchase, a well-known outdoor photog- 
rapher, who sneaked up on them, says he spent fifteen years 
trying to get pictures of crows—and this photograph of the 
two youngsters is the only thing he has to show for his work 


for a while. 


truder must be driven away forthwith. 

The rival is usually a hawk or an owl. 
Ahundred times I have heard indignation 
meetings in the woods, and have watched 
to see, presently, flying high above the 
trees, a hawk, followed by a flock of the 
black-coated boys, all combined against 
this outsider. They seem to look upon him 
as a Red, or Bolshevik, or anarchist, and 
are seeing to it that he is deported. 

They make a great fuss about it. They 
fly above the hawk—never below him— 
and now and then one of them swoops 
down. They don’t appear to peck him. 
They just yell into his ear what they think 
of him. 


THE hawk seems powerless to resent the 
indignity. For a while he pretends to 
etd attention to them. He goes about his 
usiness of scanning the ground below for 
chicken, or rabbit, or mouse. But finall 
the din becomes too much for him. It is 
as if they were beating tin pans close to 
his ear, and he can stand it no longer. He 
either leaves the country in an air line, or 
gins to ascend, spiral on spiral, into the 
sky. At last the air becomes too rarified 
or the common-sense crows, and they 
leave him, to collect in the woods, where 
for an hour you may hear them raucously 
‘scussing the victory. 
€ misty morning my father was hunt- 
ing turkeys in the mountains and heard 
Tom another mountain opposite him the 
cawing of thousands of crows. He had 
card them gather before, but never in 


The 
On the 


such numbers. The 
whole mountainside, 
to judge by the sound, 
was full of them. It 
was a great conven- 
tion. Every seat was 
taken, and every del- 
egate was making a 
speech. 

A little after dawn, 
with great outcry, 
they started moving 
across the valley to- 
ward him. Soon the 
sky was black with 
them. Suddenly he 
made out in their 
midst a very large 
bird. He shot quick- 
ly, and this bird 
tumbled headlong into the valley below. 

There was great applause. Thousands 
of crows hovered over the spot, each caw- 
ing as loud as he could. Then they col- 
lected in their convention hall once more 
and made the mountain echoes resound. 
Finally, delegation by delegation, they 
left. Down in the valley, my father found 
what the national problem was they had 
assembled in such vast numbers to discuss 
and “view with alarm.” Lying down there 
was the bird he had shot; a bird seen in 
those parts only once or twice in a genera- 
tion—a great black eagle. 

So the crow is not only a shrewd fellow 
individually, but he knows how to work 
in harmony with others. He performs his 
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part in the business of his flock, and when 
the time comes to discuss larger matters 
he packs his grip and takes the first train 
to the conference. He enjoys meeting 
other people engaged in the same business; 
there is a great shaking of hands and tell- 
ing of jokes in the lobby when the trains 
come in. He knows how to be one of the 
boys. 

f course he makes mistakes. In the 
country where I was reared a common 
sight is the scarecrow—a pair of two-by- 
fours crossed and dressed up in a discard- 
ed coat and hat, with a stick across the 
shoulder to represent a gun. 


OW, the trouble with the scarecrow is 
that it doesn’t scare crows—not long. 
I know people who have seen a crow sen- 
tinel perched on top of a scarecrow! I 
haven’t seen that; but | have seen crows 
feeding not far from one. 
In the main, the crow is wise to this 
dummy. But there is one way to fool him: 
We had a watermelon patch one sum- 
mer in a field surrounded by pines, and no 
sooner had the watermelons started to 
ripen than the crows began to peck holes 


in them. The scarecrow we erected had 
no appreciable effect, though he was a 
tough-looking effigy. 

Then an old darky told us what to do. 
All around that field we drove stakes. We 
fastened from one stake to ancther ordin- 
ary cotton strings, and tied to these strings 
some bits of rag. The crows never lit in 
the field after that. 

However, they gathered for miles 
around to look into the matter. One 
morning I saw the tops of pines black 
with them. Every now and then a breeze 
would flutter the rags. Then they would 
all exclaim in harsh voices, as if saying: 

“See that! See that! I told you it had 
life in it!” (Continued on page 00) 


How to Avoid Social Blunders 


The code of good society is based on common 
sense and courtesy; some practical 
details of use to everybody 


By Mrs. Lydig Hoyt 


O ONE wants to make social 

blunders. I believe that every- 

one is secretly humiliated by 

them, even the people who pre- 

tend that they care nothing 
about etiquette, good form, social usage, 
or whatever you want to call it. 

This pretended indifference seems to 
me only a pose. The very people who 
assume it are careful about some details of 
behavior. For instance, they don’t eat 
with a knife. If they are men, they don’t 
keep their hats on in the 
presence of a woman. Yet 
these and other customs 
which every well-bred per- 
son observes are simpl 
matters of ‘‘etiquette. 
They are based on common 
sense and courtesy. Then 
why affect to despise other 
details of good form? 

Some of them, it is true, 
are mere fashions or fads of 
the moment. But no one 
seems to enjoy being “out 
of the fashion” in other 
ways. Even men are very 
precise about wearing cer- 
tain clothes for certain oc- 
casions. Why not be as 
careful about the details of 
behavior as about the de- 
tails of clothing? 

For example, there are 
correct ways of introducing 
persons to each other. That 
is a thing which everyone 
has to do occasionally, and 
one might as well do it 
properly. It is a good illus- 
tration, moreover, of the way in which 
correct social usage is based on courtesy. 

In making casual introductions, it is no 
longer good form to use the word “ pre- 
sent.” It is too formal for ordinary social 
relations, which are far more easy and 
natural than they used to be. If you are 
introducing people to a distinguished man 
or woman, you “present” them to the 
famous personage. But as a rule you 
merely say, “I want you to meet So-and- 
so,” or, “I want to introduce you to 
So-and-so.” 


» 


If you are introducing a man and a. 


woman—unless the man is a distinguished 
pren he say, for example: “ Mrs.—, 

want to introduce Mr. ——.” One 
always introduces a man to a woman, a 
young woman to an older one, a young 
man to an old man. This is not a mere 
trick of fashion. It is based on the 
chivalry of men to women, and on the 
courtesy of youth to age. 

This same idea of courtesy dictates 
that men shall rise when a woman comes 
into the room, and remain standing until 


ua 


sidered “correct”? 
sionally entertain our friends and are 
entertained by them. Mrs. Hoyt, 
who is a well-known figure in New 
York’s “smart set,” writes very 
frankly and sensibly of its customs 
in this article. 


she is seated. But social usage does not 
demand absurdity; if a woman comes into 
a large room, where there are many per- 
sons in scattered groups, only the men 
near her rise and wait for her to sit down. 

It is good form tor a woman to rise when 
another woman is introduced to her. A 
woman should always rise if a much 
older woman comes up to speak to her. 
In a restaurant, a man should rise if a 
woman comes to the table and stands 
there talking. A young girl should do the 


Do You Know How to 


Act in Society? 


HIS is the height of the social 
season. Do you know its little 
ways and manners that are con- 


same if an older woman stops to speak to 
someone at the table. But women should 
use discretion about interrupting people 
who are dining in a restaurant. It is 
rather absurd to keep men standing longer 
than is necessary. 

When a little girl is introduced to older 
persons, she should curtsy. But unless 
she is very small for her age, this custom 
is not followed after she is eight or nine— 
ten at the extreme. After that, an act 
which is a charming gesture in a child 
becomes an affected mannerism. 

A man does not offer his arm to a 
woman when they are walking together. 
In helping her into a motor, a carriage, or 
any conveyance, he should offer his hand; 
but the present generation does not prom- 
enade arm in arm! It is still the proper 
thing for a man to walk on the outside; 
that is, the side nearest the curb. But he 
should not make an almost ostentatious 
show of taking this position. People who 
seem to be always thinking about their 
“manners” have missed the first essential 


of good breeding. 


All of us occa- 


It used to be considered bad form for a 
man to smoke when he was walking with 
a woman, but that rule has been relaxed. 
The one which requires him to remove 
his hat, if he stops to speak to a woman, 
is still in force. If the weather is cold, 
however, he may put on his hat again, 
after asking her permission. If he does 
not do this, the woman herself should 
suggest it. If the conversation promises 
to be longer than for a moment or two, he 
should turn and walk on with the woman, 
not keep her standing there. 

Older people complain 
that the present generation 
is careless about social ob- 
servances, but I think it is 
an excellent thing that we 
have discarded some of the 
tiresome formalities. Think 
of the dreary hours our 
mothers and grandmothers 
spent in making and re- 
ceiving perfunctory calls 
which were a bore to every- 
body! We are emancipated 
from that slavery now. 

Of course we do actually 
make a few calls; for in- 
stance, when we have re- 
ceived an invitation from a 
comparative stranger or 
from an older lady to whom 
we owe respect. We leave 
cards on people, if we feel 
that for any reason our re- 
lations with them should 
have a certain dignity or 
formality. But we do not 
even leave cards on our 
intimate acquaintances. 

Small towns may be different from New 
York. I don’t happen to know much 
about them. But f should say that the 
same rules would apply in this matter; 
except, possibly, that it would be the cor- 
rect thing there to call upon strangers, if 
one wanted to know them. 

When cards are left at a house where 
there are a mother and daughters, there 
should be one for the mother and one for 
each of the daughters who are in society. 
With these I include the same number of 
my husband’s cards, plus one for the man 
of the house. 

In giving invitations to informal affairs 
a woman often uses her visiting card, on 
which she writes the date of the function, 
with “Come in to tea,” or “We are having 
a little dance,” or something like that. 
Unless “R. S. V. P.” is on the card one 
need not reply, unless one is very punc- 
tilious. Where “R. S. V. P.” is used, it 
is written—or engraved in formal, en- 
graved invitations—on the lower left-hand 
corner. It isa silent but autocraticdemand 
for an answer. (Continued on page So) 
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Mrs. Lydig Hoyt 


Nme years ago, Miss Julia Robbins was a debu- 
tante in the most fashionable New York set. She soon 
came Mrs. Lydig Hoyt, her husband being a mem- 


be + of a family which has both wealth and position. 


he time of her coming out she has been a social 
d has also been active in charities and in 
de interests. Because of her beauty and 
she received various offers to go on the 


stage, but she declined them all. Last spring, Norma 
Talmadge, the moving picture star, wanted someone 
to fill a certain rôle in a new film play. The part called 
for a woman to whom the social graces were second 
nature. She chose Mrs. Lydig Hoyt; and under the 
name of “Julia Hoyt,” the famous New York society 
leader appears in the rôle of Mrs. Truesdale in “The 
Wonderful Thing.” 
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Joseph V. 


MR. STIXRUD is sales manager of the Chicago house 
of Butler Brothers, the largest wholesale jobbing firm 
in the country, and which sells only to retail merchants. 
It is not a mail-order house. But as they sell to every 
Variety store in America, and to seventy-five per cent 
of the general stores—sending out two million copies of 
their catalogue—they know a great deal, not only about 
retail storekeepers but also about the people who pat- 
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ronize those merchants. They handle approximately 
fifty thousand different items of merchandise, from 
pins and needles to pianos and stoves. As sales man- 
ager for the central house, Mr. Stixrud has had a vast 


amount of experience with the largest'class of business 


men in the world—the retail storekeepers. He has been 
with Butler Brothers for years and has worked up from 
the bottom. Mr. Stixrud is Scandinavian by birth. 


t 
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When, Where, and How to Start 


In Business for Yourself 


The best age at which to begin; how much capital is necessary; what location 
is best; the chief cause of failure; how to fight a competitor who cuts 
prices; how people like goods to be displayed; and other 
interesting points about keeping a store 


By Joseph V. Stixrud 


Chicago Sales Manager for Butler Brothers 


OST men, sooner or later, 

have an idea that they would 

like to go into business for 

themselves. But they won- 

der whether they are too old 
or too young to take the plunge. They 
wish they knew how much capital they 
ought to have; where would be the best 
opening: and what would be their chief 
difficulties. 

Most of these people want to open a 
store. There are close to seven hundred 
thousand retail merchants in this country 
now. And | doubt if anybody in the 
country knows retail store- 
keepers more intimately 
than we do here, in Butler 
Brothers. We have helped 
many hundreds of them to 
start business. Our firm is 
the largest wholesale job- 
bing house in the world, and 
we sell to retail merchants 


only. j 

We deal with thousands 
of storekeepers all over the 
country. And we make it 
our own business to study 
them, their customers, and 
their problems; to find out 
why some fail and why 
others succeed. A man 
must have large capital and 
long experience to start a 
big store. But we have had 
dealings with hundreds of 
men who started Jittle stores, 
with limited business ex- 
perience, or perhaps none 
whatever, and with only a 
few hundred dollars of capi- 
tal, yet who made a success. 

l remember one man in 
particular. He wasn’t very 
young—perhaps about forty 
vears old. He said that he 
had worked hard all his 
life. His wife had worked 
hard, too. lt was evident 
that he knew the value of 
money down to a quarter, 
and a dime, and a nickel. If he should put 
his savings into a business, he certainly 
would not lose it through carelessness or 
indolence. That kind of man is worth 
helping. 

“How much money have you to in- 
vest?” we asked. 

“I have $2,750 altogether,” he told us. 


“How much of a stock do you think I 
ought to buy?” 

““Well,”’ we said, “you must count on 
paying rent, fixtures, freight on your 
goods, and one month's clerk hire. Here’s 
what we advise you to do: Deposit your 
$2,750 with your local bank. Buy $1,750 
worth of goods. When your stock arrives, 
draw a check for the full amount. Both 
these acts will make a good impression on 
your bank; and that will be important to 
you in the future. 

“We will help 


yeu in selecting your 
stock. But we pro 


ably shall make some 


mistakes. So will you. Because, as yet, 
neither of us knows exactly what your 
customers will demand. But we will 
arrange your credit here, to take care 
of additional orders as you send them 
in. Study what your people want, and 
order in small quantities as your needs 
develop.” 


Why Older Men Are More 


Courageous in Bad Times 


“TN SOME respects, there is a good deal of 

difference between young men in busi- 
ness and older men,” says Mr. Stixrud. “The 
young man has more courage; the older man 
is sometimes overcautious. 
depression the young man loses courage more 
quickly than an older man does. The young 
fellow has never before seen a slump in busi- 
ness, and he thinks everything is going 
to smash. The older man remembers other 
business panics, even though he may not have 
been in business for himself at the time. 
knows that things cleared up after a while. 
So he settles down to sit tight and wait for 
things to improve. There are exceptions to 
every rule; but taking the mass of men who 
go into business for themselves, from thirty 
to thirty-five is the best age at which to 
start.” 


But in a time of 


He listened carefully and seriously. 
The results of his years of hard work and 
sacrifice were at stake. We were trying 
to safeguard him, not only for his sake, but 
also for our own. But we were glad when 
he said frankly that it was an important 
venture with him, and that he would like 
to see some other houses before deciding. 
The more cautious he was, and the more 
investigating he did, the better opinion 
we had of him. 

He went off that day; but the next 
morning he came in and said he was 
going to follow our advice. And the 
reason he gave was this: 

“T went to two or three 
people,” he said; “and they 
asked me, just as you did, 
how much money I had. 
When I told them the 
amount, $2,750, one of them 
said, ‘That’s ine! You pay 
us $2,700, and we will ship 
you $4,cco worth of goods. 
Another one put the hgure 
at $5,000; and another made 
it $6,000. I’m going into a 
new business that I don’t 
know anything about. I’ve 
got a lot to learn, and Í can’t 
learn it all at once. If I 
start too big, I won’t be 
able to swing it. It seems 
to me those men didn’t size 
up my case right. So I’m 
going to put myself in your 
hands.” 

Together we picked out 
his stock; he went home, and 
the goods were shipped to 
him. We had told him to 
write to us for advice, and 
he certainly did! A letter 
came almost every day. As 
the special needs and tastes 
of his customers developed 
he sent in small orders, 
which we filled. Several 
weeks went by, and then an 
almost tearful letter arrived. 

“I don’t know what I'm 
going to do,” he wrote. “My competitor 
down the street has someone watching my 
window displays. When I put out an 
article with a price ticket on it, he puts 
the same kind of article in his window 
with a price on it that is away below cost. 
He says he’s going to drive me out of 
business. And (Continued on page ror) 
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“Peter, I've been so happy these last months. Whenever you've sat at your books my 
mind would go back to those earlier days. You used to tell me all your plans then” 


“Devotedly Yours” 


The story of a love letter found in the attic 


By Mary Singer 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESLIE L. BENSON 


ETER CROWLEY had arrived 

at that stage where life is stripped 

of all its romance and glamour. 

To him, love was a dream, a 

mirage, that led one on and 
ended-in nothing but disillusion and bit- 
terness. He had been through it all. He 
knew. 

And he told young William Benson so. 
Told him so when Benson had bustled into 
his place at the adjoining desk in the sales 
offices of the Barclay Coffee Corporation, 
and joyously leaned across to whisper to 
him in a voice at once friehtened. and 
elated, “Elizabeth and I are engaged!” 

“Um,” said Peter Crow- 
ley, and compressed his lips. 
“You took a dangerous leap, 
Benson. Not that I’ve got 
a word to say against Eliza- 
beth. She’s as pretty as 
they come and about the 
cleverest girl I ever ran 
across. But, all the same—” 

He turned back to his 
desk, shaking his head. For 
an instant the smile died on 
William Benson’s young 
face. Then it flashed out 
again. 

“Crowley, you’re a mis- 
anthrope!” he declared. 

“Nonsense,” retorted 
Peter Crowley. “I’m only 
trying to tell you what other 
men wouldnt. Say, I’ve 
been married ten years. I’ve 
got four children. I had the same dreams 
of happiness that you have to-day. I was 
just as full of pep, just as eager as you are 
now. I had it all mapped out to have a 
country home and a city apartment. I 
knew just which car I would buy. I pic- 
tured years and years of Sundays out in 
the hills with Margaret. I imagined long, 
lazy evenings before a blazing, cheerful 
fireplace. I was going to revolutionize the 
whole coffee industry. I was going to be- 


come the biggest man in the Barclay Cof- 


fee Corporation. 

“Well, here I am! Getting a few dollars 
more than you, but still here. Writing 
reports on sales, compiling data, and the 
rest. I guess that tells the story. You 
can imagine where the country home, the 
city apartment, the open fireplace, and 
the car are—on fifty a week.” 

Peter Crowley stopped. He thought 
he had put it over quite sufficiently for 
William Benson. Any man would under- 
stand. True. Any man would. But not 
William Benson, in whose young heart 
joy was singing its youthful melody. Not 
any young man who had just pledged 
himself to the dearest girl in the world 
and who had just thrilled to the sweetness 
of love’s shy, quivering kiss. Might as 
well try to stop the tides from swelling as 
to block a young man’s romance. 


to them. 
them!” 


For to Peter Crowley’s bitter narration 
William Benson turned a confident face. 

“You certainly struck it hard, Crow- 
ley,” he conceded. “But Elizabeth and 
I—we’ve got it all planned out. She’s 
going to stick to her job, and I’m going to 
stick to mine. Nights I’m going to take 
up an advanced course in business meth- 
ods, and—” 

Peter Crowley turned back to his desk 
and shrugged his shoulders. What was 
the use? You couldn’t make these young- 
sters understand. 

And yet, that very night, a strange 
freak of fate flung a page from the romance 


“Y KNEW that your rejuvenation 

would not be complete until you 
had the courage to take what you 
wanted! 


“That’s the great outstanding vir- 
tue of the young. They don’t sit 
around and wait for things to come 


of his own life across Peter Crowley’s 
path, and rekindled, on the ashes of his 

outh, a new flame of desire, in whose fire 
he purged himself of the dross and bitter- 
ness of years. ; 

Tired, depressed, he had dragged him- 
self up the front steps into the crowded 
vestibule, with its collection of rag dolls, 
toy wagons, marbles, balls, and hoops. 


-From up-stairs a smell of fresh paint 


floated down to him. He sniffed with 
irritation, and called: 

“Mareg’ret!”’ 

A scuffle, the noise of things being 
moved. 


“Down in a minute!” 


HE WENT into the dining-room and 
threw himself into an easy chair at one 
of the windows, stretching his feet before 
him and opening the evening paper. A 
moment later the patter of steps told him 
his wife was coming down. 

“Tve been trying to fix up the attic. I 
thought perhaps if it were made a bit more 
attractive the children could play there. 
As it is, they are all over the house.” 

Margaret Crowley paused in the door- 
way. She was a slender woman, with a 
form remarkably girlish and youthful. 
And, indeed, she was hardly more than a 
girl, not quite twenty-nine, with the 


They go out and take 


dreams of girlhood still in her soft brown 
eyes. Her face was round, smooth, soft, 
like her soft, smooth voice. 

Yet there was a glow in that softness, a 
warm, fine glow that shone in her eyes. 
Peter Crowley responded to her state 
ment with a touch of impatience. 
`. “You're always fussing about the 
place,” he complained. “Paint, varnish, 
floor oil, furniture polish. Never come 
home a night but the whiff of one or the 
other doesn’t greet me. I sometimes 
think if the paint people went out of busi- 
ness, you'd stop living.” . 

“But, Peter! There’s so much to do about 
anold house. It takes an un- 
believable amount of work 
to keep a house like this 
looking nice. And you never 
have time to help. I try to 
do these things in the morn- 
ing so that the smell will be 
gone before you come home, 
but sometimes 1’m delayed.” 

A bit ashamed of his im- 
patience and sourness, Peter 
Crowley rose and put his 
paper aside. 

“If you get supper over 
with early enough,” he 
offered gruffly, “I'll run u 
to the attic and see what 
can do.” 

So it came about that an 
hour later, after he had 
moved things around, had 
poked his nose into musty 
corners, had unearthed relics of an earlier 
day, had pawed over old books, he came 
upon a bundle of letters, yellowed with 
time, tied with a blue ribbon. Impelled 
by curiosity, he untied the package and 
opened one of the letters. Ít was in his 
own handwriting, addressed to Margaret, 
and dated fully eleven years back. From 
the very first line his eyes were held as if 
glued to the pages. e couldn’t believe 
that these were words from his own pen. 


My Heart’s Own Dream GirL: Last night 
I couldn’t sleep. All through the hours I lay 
awake thinking how unutterably sweet you 
looked in that little blue dress with the soft 
white collar. Somehow I couldn’t bring my- 
self to realize that you had promised to be my 
wife. 
> Margaret! You’re so sweet, so trustful, so 
confident I'll turn out to be the man you want 
me to be. Sometimes I grow a bit scared of 
your faith. Sometimes I’m afraid that I won't 
quite measure up to expectations. But I’m 
going to try! With every ounce of good that’s 
in me, I’m going to try to be what you want 
me to be. 

All night long I held your rose in my hand 
smelling its fragrance and thinking of you. 
When it was crushed and the petals fell, I 
somehow couldn’t help thinking that for every 
soft petal there would be a year together for 
us—a year of happiness. 

Dream Girl of Mine, to-night I wish I were 
a poet, and could write you a beautiful poem 
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telling you of all the things I pledge myself to 
do for you. But I’m only a crass, ordinary sort 
of fellow with the ordinary sort of language to 
use, and I can only repeat from the bottom of 
my heart, that from this minute on, my every 
action will be taken to bring you gladness and 
joy. 

For ever, now and eternally, I pledge myself, 
Devotedly yours, PETER. 


Peter Crowley’s eyes dropped from the 
letter to the floor. A moment he stood as 
if in a trance, and then sat down upon the 
top of a trunk. Impossible! He—he 
couldn’t have written that letter! He— 
why— Yet, even as he tried to deny its 
authorship, his mind jumped back eleven 

ears to the front steps of Margaret 
Hunter's home. It was summer, a night 
in late August; there was no movement of 
the leaves in the trees, no stir of breeze, 
only a quiet, lazy moon that hung in the 
warm, dark sky. 

He was young, twenty-four—like Wil- 
liam Benson. And the girl who sat beside 
him was not even that, barely at the 
threshold of womanhood. He could re- 
member as if it were only yesterday, the 
little, quaint, blue dress and the soft col- 
lar that set her sweet young face off as if 
in a cloud of tulle. What a wonderful 
night it had been! 


'THEY had gone for a slow saunter 
through the quiet streets. He recalled 
what they had spoken about. He could 
even hear his voice, as it was then, young, 
eager, full of the note of worship—as 
William Benson’s had: been this very 
morning. And with the same eagerness 
that now shone in William Benson’s eyes, 
he had planned with Margaret a life of 
work and love. Love! He still remem- 
bered the words he had spoken: 

“Margaret, we'll never let our love 
grow stale. We’ll make our life one long 
honeymoon, We'll play sweethearts, and 
we'll keep our love young and fresh for- 
ever.” ; 

He could hear the echo of those words 
now as they came to him across the span 
of years. - He could hear the echo of other 
words, too, words that told of work and 
of study. 

“Margaret, I’ve got a big chance in the 
coffee game. It’s a growing industry and 
I’m learning it from the bottom up. But 
I’m not going to stop there. I’m going to 
take up a course. IIl attend lectures. PI 
read books. I’m going to know more 
than the next fellow, and get ahead of 
him. Only you must be patient. You 
must work with me.” 

And Margaret had promised. Mar- 
garet! Harshly, abruptly, Peter Crowley 
came back to the present. She—she had 
kept, or tried to keep, her part of the 
pact! She had been patient, had tried to 
work with him. She had brought hi 
children into the world, and ae here 
and fathered them both.in the hours when 
he slackened in his duty. She still met 


his irritable moments with quiet toler-. 


ance; she still tried to keep alive that old 
flame of devotion, of sweetness, of love, 
which they had pledged to themselves. 
It was he—he, Peter Crowley—who 
had been the laggard! He who had 
promised and failed. He who had forgot- 
ten the beacon light of his young enthusi- 
asm and allowed himself to sour and 
bitter beneath the disappointments of life. 
He had had the vision to dream, but not 
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the courage, ‘the persistence, to make 
those dreams come true. 
plans of yesteryear? Had he kept his 
vision clearly before him? Had he tried 
and been defeated? Attempted and been 
rebuked for his attempt? Climbed, and 
been thrown down, only to pick himself 
up and go on again? Had he? 

As he reviewed his years in the office of 
the Barclay Coffee Corporation, Peter 
Crowley could find no vindication for 
himself. Here and there he had made 
sporadic attempts to put a new idea over. 

ut with the first rebuff he had been con- 
tent to fall back, to murmur, ““What’s the 
use?” And because these half-hearted 
attempts had failed, he had allowed him- 
self to become cynical, to sneer at young 
lovers, to laugh and jeer at their plans, 
and to forget that once, he himself had 
been the greatest of lovers. 

And he had laughed at William Benson! 
He had called him a fool! á 

An illuminating thought flashed across 
Peter Crowley’s mind. William Benson 
was youth, was ambition, was courage! 
William Benson’s mind was quick, his 
pulses eager, his spirit fresh and un- 
daunted! He, Peter Crowley, would join 
hands with young Benson, and travel a 
fresh, new path to success! With William 


Benson’s devotion to Elizabeth Mowry, - 


Peter Crowley would pledge a new devo- 


tion to Margaret, and bring into her life a - 


few proofs of that earlier pledge! And 
because his own life was fuller, rounder; 
because he had suffered a few disappoint- 
ments; because he did know the pitfalls 
that lay along the road, he would succeed! 

“Devotedly yours!” Somewhere in the 
swamp of years he had forgotten that 
pledge! Somewhere in the mirage of 
necessities, of petty troubles, he had lost 
the spirit of conquest! How many other 
men had made that same pledge, and 
then forgotten it? And, because they had 
forgotten it, had laughed at young lovers 
and discouraged them in the first steps of 
their fuller life? 


[E WAS not only to Margaret that he 
owed a duty to fulfill that pledge, but 
to William Benson, and to all the other 
young William Bensons who looked to 
older men for a pattern, a standard of 
living. Some day a William Benson would 
come wooing his daughter. Would he be 
able to set him an example? Would he be 
able to prove that the dreams of youth 
are the fuel of life? That the dreams of 


yesterday can be made the realities of 


to-day? Or would he turn to him, as he 
had to William Benson, with a sneer, with 
bitterness, with disillusion? 

No! A thousand times, no! The past 
was gone, as were its disappointments. 
To-day and all the to-morrows were his! 
Before him lay a neck and neck race with 
William Benson, and the handicap was on 
Benson’s side! He would win! He would 
redeem his pledge of devotion! And some 
day, when he had fulfilled himself, he 
would search out this packet of letters and 
read them all over with no pangs, no 
shame, only a deep, quiet, well-earned 
content. 

In the ten years that he had been com- 
piling sales reports for the Barclay Coffee 
Corporation, it never had occurred to 
Peter Crowley that there was a‘story in 
the long sheets of figures that rolled out of 
his typewriter. Yet a week after that 


Where were the . 


illuminating night in his attic, he suddenly 
awoke to the realization that, day by day, 
he had been turning out valuable infor- 
mation that told the entire history of the 
Barclay coffee sales. And suddenly he 
began to interpret these figures, to read 
those stories, to glean from those sheets 
the knowledge which old Barclay took 
from them. 

If Margaret Crowley thought it strange 
that Peter now brought home papers from 
the ofhce and books from the library, and 

ored over them evenings, she said noth- 
ing. But always after dinner, he found 
the reading table cleared and “his easy 
chair pulled up in the shaded glow of the 
light. When the dishes were done, she sat 
opposite him, quietly sewing, and replying 
to his occasional comments. : 


But Peter did not study all the time! 
Often he shoved everything aside to 
tell her about the amusing things that had 
happened at the office during the day. 
Again, he would spend all the early eve- 
ning romping with the children, a habit 
he had given up long ago. 

“Do you know, I believe there are lots 
of new ideas in the coffee business,” he 
remarked one night, after staring long at 
the rug at his feet. . 

“Yes?” Margaret looked up from her 
sewing. ; 

“Im sure of it! And I’ve just about 
decided to attach hereafter to each 
monthly ‘sales report a statement con- 
taining a recommendation for at least one 
new idea. It can’t do any harm, and it 
may make old Barclay sit up and take 
notice.” 

Margaret had put her sewing aside and 
was following him intently. 

“What kind of ideas?” 

“Here’s one, for example: In recent 
years the sales in one of our districts here 
in the city have been falling off. I couldn’t 


-understand why. So last Saturday after- 


noon I went through the neighborhood 
and found it was given over largely to 
very small apartments, occupied mostly 
by business women. Some of the grocers 
told me that chocolate cubes, and other 
preparations that can be made in a hurry, 
have a big sale. It strikes me that we 
might create a real market by preparing 
Superior coffee in some such form—so 
that it could be made at the table merely 
by adding hot water.” 

“It sounds reasonable,” agreed Mar- 
garet. “Hasn’t it ever been tried?” 

“No, I don’t think so. But the idea is 
good—darned good!” He was rubbing 
his hands with that old, jerky enthusiasm 
that Margaret had not seen for years. 
Her soft eyes searched his face and then 
turned quickly away. ~ 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

She leaned over and patted his hand. 
“Nothing, dear. I think I will run up- 
stairs and see how the children are.” 

It was with some trepidation that Peter 
attached to his next report the statement 
containing recommendations for the coffee 
cubes. It had been so long since he had 
done anything of the sort that the idea 
almost gave him stage fright. 

The next day Nathan Barclay stopped 
at Peter Crowley’s desk and growled: 

i “How long have you been here, Crow- 
ey? 

Peter’s heart jumped in anticipation. 
“Ten years,” he answered. 


“Devotedly Y 


r? 


ours,” by Mary SINGER 


Peter Crowley's eyes dropped from the letter to the floor. Impossible! He—he couldn't have written that letter! 


“Then you ought to be a little better 
acquainted with the company. Didn’t 
you know that we’ve been experimenting 
with a Superior coffee cube for the last six 
years, and that we hit on just what we 
wanted this spring, and it’s going on the 
market next month?” 

For the next few hours Peter Crowley 
felt as if all the starch had been extracted 
from his backbone. When night came, 
however, he had recovered his poise suffi- 
ciently to tell Margaret all about the 
incident. 

“Peter!” she exclaimed. “Where have 
you been all these years? I really believe 
that if Mr. Barclay didn’t have a sense of 
humor, he’d fire you. What’s that bulky 
thing in your pocket?” 


“Candy, I guess.” | Awkwardly he 
placed it on the table. He had bought it 
when William Benson had stopped to get 
some candy for Elizabeth. He had meant 
to give it to Margaret as soon as he had 
come in, but somehow he had got out of 
the habit of bringing her things lately. 
He had forgotten how to play lover, to say 
sweet things, to make little offerings. 


FoR six months Peter Crowley continued 
to attach little statements to the re- 
ports that found their way to Nathan Bar- 
clay’s desk. But, except for that first in- 
stance, when he had stopped to reprove 
him, old Barclay had maintained an un- 
broken silence. And Peter Crowley’s pay 
envelope showed no increase in salary. 


One night he came up the walk more 
slowly than usual, his head hanging de- 
jectedly. Margaret met him at the door. 
“What’s the matter, dear?” she asked; 
but he did not tell her until they had sat 
down at the dinner table. 

“It’s just that I’m discouraged at some- 
thing I heard at the office,” he explained. 
“Young Benson told me that he was going 
over to the Coffee Dealers’ Association to 
take charge of a big campaign. It all 
came as the result of some big idea he had 
about popularizing a plan for people hav- 
ing four o'clock coffee. Of course, I’m 
tickled to death for Benson. But I’ve 
been in the business ten years longer than 
he—and now he jumps at once way ahead 
of me.” (Continued on page 112) 


The Busiest Executive 


in America 


You would be busy, too, if you were at the head of 29,000 men, 
were director in 141 corporations and made rapid-fire 
decisions from 9 A.M. to 5:30 P. M. every day 


ROM a window in the New 

York office of Frank W. Frueauff 

on the fourteenth floor at 60 

Wall Street, we could see, the 

other afternoon, two tug-of-war 
teams lining up on one of the roofs across 
the way. “They must be the National 
City Bank boys,” said Mr. 
Frueauff. 

Then, just as the teams 
had begun to pull, but before 
either had budged an inch, 
he was called by his secretary 
to the telephone. When he 
had hung up the receiver, I 
told him that the little war 
was over. 

“The team on the far end 
of the rope won, I suppose,” 
he said. 

“How do you know that?” 
I asked him. “You couldn’t 
see from where you are.” 

“I didn’t need to see the 
actual pulling. The team on 
the far end had all the heavy- 
weights—all the strongest 
fellows. They did win, didn’t 


they?” 

He was right. The heavy 
fellows had won. 

This little incident is ver 
illuminating as to Frank 
Frueauff. Where the average 
man waits to see a thing 
actually work out, he knows 
how it is going to turn out; 
because he looks at the main 
elements of a problem, or of 
a situation, in advance. 

His natural aptitude for 
seeing and weighing essen- 
tials, developed by training 
until it has become an in- 
stinct, has brought to Mr. 
Frueauff more important jobs 
than are held by any other 
one man in the world. He is 
an active officer and director 
in no less than 141 corpora- 
tions! 

Fifteen years ago, out in 
Denver, when he had risen 
from a job as meter reader 
to the general managership 3 
of the city’s gas and electric company, 
they called him the “Little Napoleon of 
the Roll-Top Desk.” To-day, as vice 
president of the Cities Service Company, 
a partner of Henry L. Doherty, and execu- 
tive head of all the Doherty interests, he 
directs the affairs of public utility cor- 
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By M. K. Wisehart 


porations in all parts of the United States, 
serving Over 200 communities with some 
of the conveniences and necessaries of 
everyday life. He is known as the busiest 
executive in America. 

A man of medium height, with reddish 
hair, blue eyes, and a quiet, friendly smile 


PHOTO BY PIRIE MACDONALD 


At the age of forty-seven, Frank Wheatcroft Frueauff is known 
as the busiest executive in America. As partner of Henry L. 
Doherty, and executive head of all the Doherty interests, he is 
an active officer in 141 corporations, and directs the affairs of 
public utility companies serving over 200 communities through- 
out the United States. He was born at Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
in 1874, went West at the age of seven, and grew up in the min- 
ing community of Leadville, Colorado. His first job was driving 
a buggy and holding the horse for an insurance agent. 
seventeen, he began his career in the gas and electric business 
as a meter reader with the Denver Gas and Electric Company 


which relieves the abruptness of his quick 
decisions, he has at his back a small roll- 
top desk and faces a roomy table. 

From nine A. M.:to five-thirty P. M. he is 
never alone. On an ordinary day, from 
twenty-five to forty men consult him and 
get his decisions. Some of them stay three 


minutes, some of them an hour. Some 
come with immediate and urgent prob- 
lems of engineering or of finance; others 
come to discuss plans for the future, 
affecting water, gas, electric, oil, and 
street-car companies. And they get their 
answers promptly. They say that Frank 
Frueauff is always cool— 
except when a man comes in 
with a report about which 
anyone else might get really 
excited. Then he is cooler 
than ever. 

“I have worked with Frank 
now for twenty-two years,” 
said Mr. Frueauff’s oldest 
business associate the other 
day, “and I have never seen 
him worrying, or holding up 
business, because he didn’t 
know what move to make 
next. He has a remarkable 
facility for seeing all the 
complications and putting 
the solution in its lowest 
terms. 

*You’d understand what I 
mean if you could watch himat 
an interview with half a dozen 
men, each pregenting a differ- 
ent pointof view. Aftera while 
Frank says, ‘Well, it simmers 
down to this.” And it may 
take fewer words even than 
that for him to tell what it 
does simmer down to. It’s 
like a flash of lightning. But 
there’s no thunder. Frank 
never shoots off a big gun. 

“The way he cuts a knot 
sometimes reminds me of the 
man who got into a dispute 
about how long a man’s legs 
ought to be. He took the 

roblem to Lincoln, and 
Linco said a man’s legs 
ought to be long enough to 
reach the ground. 

“Frank has two brains, I 
guess. One for handling 
essentials, and another for 
storing away details. If you 
went over a matter with him 
six months ago, and had 
occasion to take it up again 
to-day and to present it in a slightly 
revised form, he would say: ‘But, last 
time, you said so and so.’ Give him a ten- 
page memorandum and he reads it 
through without seeming to pay any 
attention to the details. But he puts his 
finger on the vital (Continued on page 106) 


At 
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What if These Questions Were Asked 
About You? 


N MR. FRUEAUFF’S organization, a man’s “character and personality” are sized 
up by having several blanks, like the following form, filled in by his superior officers. 
The information is always confidential, of course. Why not try to size yourself up? 
And if you have any sincere friends, see how they would judge you on these points. 


1. Is he adapted to his present work? 


2. For what line of work is he best suited by (1) Training? 
(2) Nature? 
(3) Inclination? 


8. Could he successfully handle a position 
with greater responsibilities? 


4. Does he possess ability to direct others? 


5. Has he tact and diplomacy and can he 
meet the public fairly and squarely, creat- 
ing friendly relations and commanding 
the good will and respect of those with 
whom he comes in contact? 


Has he been trained to think for himself? 


Has he conservative judgment and can he be 
trusted to try out new and untried methods? 


Has he about reached the position in life 
that his abilities and ambition warrant? 


9. Attitude toward his work: (1) Decidedly interestéd in it? (3) Has to be told just what to do? 


(2) Not particularly enthusiastic about it? (4) Goes ahead on a Job and does it 
well without being closely supervised? 


10. Type of mind: (1) Decidedly alert? (3) Decidedly dull? 
(2) Fairly alert? (4) Slightly dull? 


11. Disposition: (1) Slightly cheerful? (3) Slightly sullen? (5) Quiet but studious? 
(2) Decidedly cheerful? (4) Decidedly sullen? (6) Quiet and not studious? 


12. What do you suggest can be done to aid 
his development? 


13. Express in your own words your estimate 
of this man and his ability. 


In order to assist us in obtaining your opinion of the man described. please note enough of the following qualificaticns so we may know 
more | in detail just what you think of the employee's character and personality. It is not necessary to check all the Qualifications. Please 
the grades Excellent, Fair, and Poor, or else ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No,’’ where grades do not apply. 


CHARACTER 


Reliability Aggressive and Forceful 
Resourcefulness .......- WEN Versatility 
Faithfulness.. 5 Originality 
Faw ra Self-Possess = Initiative 
Courage.... Ambitious. : 
Enthusiasm 7 Patience... į 
Diplomacy and Tact. oe Person 


JUDGMENT 


Judgment aie ocaays Observing Power Ruin Mingedness 
Common Sense ne Practicability Thin 
oe Ability to Plan Work 


Economical Use of English 
Likes Detail Mind Analytical 
Careful and Thorough in His Work 


Leader: ship 
Makes Friends for the Company 
Co-o. apes With Other Employees . 


KNOWLEDGE OF FUNDAMENTALS 


BEM iT Cer a e622 rera rea esi anea bo ad eS AA NETAN AEA EAA A RN SERIA ES AAA REEERE EAA EME SEAE CoE Bee id 70 G9 R APA E ANEETA 
Accountin. dees a A atest va iie 


Is He a Good Business Man? 
Knowledge of the Cost of Work 
Readini f S; h 


MISCELLANEOUS PERSONALITY OHARACTERISTICS 


Active.... ite ore ae bert ae Knocker 
Sluggish Opinionated and Not Open-Minded 
Receptive of Suggestions . 
Easily Discouraged by Criticism: 
Easi Discouraged by Hard Luck. 
Stubborn and Self-Willed. ......-.--.5+-+56- 
Talks Too Much......... 


“The blue light entered, touched his face and danced for a 


moment on the wall. Then suddenly it 


grew quiet and 


remained fixed in one spot, like a watchful and infernal blue eye” 


The Blue Circle 


A mystery story 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DOUGLAS DUER 


What Has Happened So Far in the Story 


OHN RENSHAW, a young man of good breeding, arrives at Tawny Ker and presents to 

its eighty-vear-old owner, David Campbell, a letter of introduction from Campbell's 
friend and physician, Doctor Stanley. The young man makes the startling proposal that Mr. 
Campbell buy him: that the old man for a fixed sum shall purchase his services and control 
absolutely his actions for one year. He explains that a great shock has given him a terrible fear 
of responsibility and of the future, and that, though all faculties are intact and vigorous, he can- 
not recover unless some arrangement is made by which he gets rid of his fear. Mr. Campbell. 
with some misgivings, accepts the proposition, warning Renshaw vagucly that he is like lv to be 
asked to perform strange duties, and that the situation in the house is “abnormal.” Renshaw 
realizes the first evening that there i is something strange about the houschold. Even Verity, the 
young, beautiful, and aristocratic granddaughter, seems a creature in a mystery story. Despite 
her well-bred politeness, Renshaw sees in her eyes that she de spises him. T he servants act queerly, 
he thinks. That night unusual noises are heard by Renshaw just outside his room. He jumps 
from his bed and rushes to the door. There is nothing to be seen and all is silence. 

At luncheon the next day he meets Madame Hvoeslef, a gracious, majestic woman in the 
forties, with snow-white hair and brilliant, nervous eyes. She is leaving for Europe in a few days. 
Madame Hvoeslef motions Renshaw into a hallway and asks him to make a trip into town for her 
the next day. That night he lies awake until midnight, reading. Just as he turns out the light and 
sinks back, he hears something like the fall of a heavy body in the hallway, followed by a sound 
of creeping and panting. Stealing to the door, Renshaw tries to throw it open suddenly. He finds 
it locked from the outside. The thing in the hall starts crawling toward his room. T he doorknob 
is slowly turned. A sound of bumping and scratching against the door indicates that the mys- 
terious denizen of the hall is trying to crawl up to the transom. A moment later Renshaw sees 
a hand and arm, large and bare and dark, showing above the door. The hand tries vainly to 
release the catch on the transom. Then the body drops back to the floor and all is again still. 
The next half-hour Renshaw spends in wild conjectures, following which he tries the door once 


more. It is now unlocked. 


ENSHAW dressed the next 
morning wearing a certain line 
of determination about his 
jaws and nursing a valiant re- 
solve to keep steady. 

He was going to town that morning. 
He would equip himself while there with 
a little set of tools that would open any 
locked door with reasonable promptness. 
Also, he would get a flashlight, a revolver, 
and a few other trifles. 

The alertness of his mind in working 
out these plans vaguely gratified him, un- 
til he began to think about it. Then the 
old sense of lethargy crept into his con- 
sciousness, combined with the self-pity 
whose twin was self-contempt. 

A deferential tap on the door was fol- 
lowed by the entrance of Jenks, carrying 
an armful of linen and bath towels. 

“I observed you were short of these, 
sir,” he said. “Annie is inclined to be for- 
getful. You will always find fresh linen in 
the hall closet at the left of your door as 
you go out. I hope you slept well, sir.” 

Renshaw nodded; then spoke on a sud- 
den impulse. 

“Jenks,” he said slowly, “you were 
good enough to warn me that I might 
hear some unusual sounds in this house.” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“Do you mind telling 1 me just what you 
meant by that warning? 

For an instant the imperturbable Jenks 
was confused and showed it. He hesitated 
and his glance shifted from the floor to the 
wall. In the next instant he had firmly 
resumed his habitual poise, though his 
words, when he spoke, were slow and care- 
fully thought out. 

Itooka liberty i in speaking of the mat- 
ter at all, sir,” he said. “I hope you will 
forget it.” 

“How can I forget it?” demanded Ren- 
shaw irritably, “when Im kept awake 
by the abominable noises?” 

Again the mask of unquestioning servi- 
tude dropped from the face of Jenks. For 
the first time he met the other man’s eyes. 
`” “You heard noises last night?” he asked 
quickly. “What were they?” 

“That’s what I’m asking you.” 

The glance of Jenks shifted again. 

“I can’t say, sir,” he said, with a swift 
return to his former manner. “I ought 
not to have mentioned the matter at all. 
I did it because I thought it might all bea 
bit unsettling to a stranger—” 

Renshaw laughed shortly. There was 
nothing more to be got from Jenks. He 
was sorry he had brought up the subject. 
He was ready to let it drop; but Jenks had 


a question to ask and brought it out as 
the young man reached the door. 

beg pardon, sir, but have you men- 
tioned the matter to Mr. Campbell?” 

“Yes,” said Renshaw, shortly. 

Jenks was startled again and showed it: 
“Oh! I wouldn’t have done that, sir!” 

“Why not?” 

Renshaw, his back to the door, watched 
him closely. 

“Why, because—I can’t just explain, 
sir—it’s all very diffcult—” Jenks was 
floundering, but he finished on a firm note: 
“You see, sir, we endeavor „to spare Mr. 
Campbell every annoyance.” 

“You mean he doesn’t know—” 

“I mean,” said Jenks with increasing 
firmness, “that when anything unpleasant 
happens we try to keep it to ourselves.” 


HE new secretary felt rather flat. He 

also felt increasingly puzzled. The dis- 
cussion seemed an absurd one. And yet— 
and yet— 

“The matter is of no importance,” he 
said abruptly, and went down to break- 
fast. 

The dining-room was unoccupied save 
for James, who watched with apprecia- 
tion the secretary’s discriminating choice 
among the hot ‘donee The ladies, Ren- 
shaw learned, had breakfast in their re- 
spective rooms. When he had finished his 
meal and smoked a leisurely cigar, he 
went to the study. It was empty, but a 
fire burned on the hearth, and Renshaw 
sank into an easy chair before it with a 
renewed sense that his lines had fallen 
in pleasant places. The study was so 
comfortable and so normal! 

The door opened and Madame Hvoeslef 
glanced into the room. She was a trifle 
breathless, as if she had hurried down- 
stairs. She came into the room with sev- 
eral cautious’ backward glances that 
aroused sardonic amusement in the ob- 
server. Madame Hvoeslef, he decided, 
ought to have the leading rôle in a melo- 
drama—she was so admirably equipped 
for the part. He saw that she was carry- 
ing a square leather case with a handle. 
and he hastened to take it from her. She 
let him have it, but hesitatingly, and she 
had the air of standing over it until he had 
placed it on the table. 

“Monsieur,” she a said impressively, 
“I have in this case most valuable 
property. Itis worth ah ty thousand, dol- 
lars—and that,” she grimly added, “is all 
I have left in this world.” 

Renshaw’s unaccustomed lips twitched 
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The visiting light appeared again. It touched his face, flitted about, and came to rest on the headboard of his bed 


in their nearest approach to a smile. The 
jewel case, of course! The jewel case was 
all that was needed to make Madame 
Hvoeslef’s rôle complete. She evidently 
read his thoughts, for she shook her head. 

“It is not jewelry,” she said with sud- 
den dignity. “It is not money; it is not 
securities. What is in this case is unique 
in the world. If it were lost or destroyed 
it could never be replaced.” 

Renshaw bowed. 

“It is this case,” added the woman, 
“that I wish you to take to the city to- 
day. But first tell me, have you a hand 
bag that will hold it?” 

e ran up to his room and brought 
down his hand bag. It was a heavy bag of 
foreign make, with strong clasps and 
double locks. She opened it and put the 
square case in its capacious depths, which 
held it comfortably. 

“From the moment I put this in your 
charge, Monsieur, it is not to leave your 
hands until you give it to my representa- 
tive in New York,” she went on, impres- 
sively. “That is understood, is it not?” 

“Te is, Madame.” 

„For a moment the foreigner remained 
silent, looking at him, her hands resting 
on the handle of the closed bag. 

“You will forgive me, Monsieur,” she 
said; and her foreign accent was more 
marked than ever before, “if I hesitate. 
You are to me a stranger, and to us all; 
and yet I must trust you. Doctor Stanley 


has told me you can do this service. What 
else can I do?” she added, almost to her- 
self. “What other could undertake it?” 

Renshaw made a determined effort to 
bring the scene back to the commonplace. 

“What especial danger do you look for, 
Madame?” heasked lightly. ‘‘An effort to 
overpower me and take the case from me?” 

She shook her head. 

“Surely not,” she said. “No one will 
know that you have it. No one saw me 
bring it here, and the servants will think 
it quite natural that you should go to 
town for Mr. Campbell. I have said in 
the hearing of Jenks that you are going to 
town for Mr. Campbell, and Jenks will 
tell the rest. Besides, the servants are 
loyal. It is not the servants we have to 
fear. And anyone outside who is watch- 
ing will think you are one of those men 
who are always coming to see Mr. Camp- 
bell on business.” 


HER hearer experienced a passing sur- 
prise. Surely some of those numerous 
visitors to Tawny Ker might have carried 
the square case back to town. She read 
that thought, too. Madame Hvoeslef, he 
was beginning to realize, was a very clever 
woman. 

“I would not trust them,” she ex- 

lained in a low voice. “I dared not take 
it myself. I dared not trust another. My 
problem was serious indeed, Monsieur, 
until you came.” 


“I am honored by your confidence, 
Madame.” 

Renshaw spoke formally, but his eyes 
had warmed and the woman saw it. She 
held out her hand. He took it and in- 
stinctively played the rôle she had as- 
signed to him, by bending to kiss the hand. 
It was a beautiful hand, exquisite in form 
and texture. From it flowed the magnet- 
ism of the splendid creature whose dark 
eyes were resting on his bent head. For 
a moment the tableau held, and in that 
moment Verity Campbell casually opened 
the study door and glanced in. She took 
in the picture with uninterested eyes and 
addressed the secretary, who looked up 
without self-consciousness. 

“Oh, here you are, Mr. Renshaw,” she 
said, her gaze flitting past him as usual. 
“Grandfather asked me to say that your 
train goes at ten-five, and that he would 
like to see you in the living-room before 
you leave. Hart will take you to the sta- 
tion, of course. Shall we ride this morn- 
ing, Leoni?” She turned to the woman as 
if the young man were no longer there. 

Madame Hvoeslef nodded. 

“By all means,” she said cordially. 
“But, pardon me...one moment. Here 
is the letter that goes with the package, 
Monsieur. You will forgive the seal?” 
She handed him an envelope, addressed 
in a pointed, foreign handwriting. “You 
will give the letter and the package to the 
gentleman whose address is upon the 
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“Oh, Mr. Renshaw,” she gasped, ‘‘please come with me, quickly! I can’t find either Jenks or James—and something 


envelope—and you will give them to no 
one else.” 

Renshaw put the letter in an inside 
pocket and picked up the hand bag. 

“Am I to bring anything back?” he 
asked. 

“Only the sealed receipt he will give 
you. And thank you again, Monsieur. 

cannot express my gratitude.” 

Renshaw bowed to both ladies and left 
the study, carrying the hand bag. In the 
living-room, Campbell, close to the fire, 
looked up at him with a grimace. One leg, 
ending in a swollen, slippered foot, was 
stretched out on a chair opposite him. 

“One of my bad days,” he explained. 
“A touch of gout.” 

“Can I attend to anything for you, sir, 
before I go, or in town?” 

“No. e cleared the decks yesterday, 
you know. But you'll need some mon- 
ey. That’s why I sent for you.” 

Moving with cautious consideration for 
the injured foot, he took a roll of bills 
from a trousers pocket and handed it over. 


“A month’s advance,” he briefly ex- 
plained. “You may want to get some 
things in town.” 

“That’s very good of you, Mr. Camp- 
bell.” Renshaw took the money, flushing, 
and thrust it into his pocket. 

Campbell’s keen old eyes followed him 
to the door. He was beginning to like his 
new secretary, and the fact surprised him. 


TP IN his room Renshaw tossed a few 
additional trifles into the black bag and 
carefully locked it. He must wash his 
hands after this fumbling with bags and 
locks, and then join the waiting Hart, 
whose patient stand at the front door was 
indicated by the pulsing of a motor engine. 
He turned on the water, washed his hands, 
and, looking helplessly around, swore 
softly to himself. Of all the towels the 
attentive Jenks had brought, not one was 
on the rack. A suspicion which had shot 
into his mind with Jenks’s visit was con- 
firmed. The towels were only Jenks’s ex- 
cuse to come to the room and learn wheth- 


er Renshaw had heard strange sounds the 
night before. His curiosity satisfied, Jenks 
had not even troubled to leave the towels. 

He rescued a discarded bath towel from 
the floor and wiped his hands. Then, in 
the outer room, he shrugged into his coat, 

ut on his hat, picked the black bag off the 
Bed where he had tossed it, and swung 
toward the door. He had almost half an 
hour to make his train—comfortable time. 
But again, as last night, the door knob 
refused to yield to his touch. He pulled 
and tugged, with no result. The door was 
locked from the outside. 

He wasted no time on it. In two strides 
he was at a front window, had jerked it 
open, and was calling down to Hart. 

“Send Jenks up here, please,” he di- 
rected. “My door is caught and I can’t 
open it. Tell him to bring an extra key.” 

He caught the expression of surprise on 
Hart’s face as he jumped from his car and 
ran into the house. There was a several- 
minute interval, followed by the sound of 
hurrying steps, of fumbling at the lock, 
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Dn 
dreadful has happened to Grandfather!” 


and the door swung open. Jenks stood 
outside, his round face wearing an expres- 
sion of combined surprise and concern. 
Tm awfully sorry, sir,’ he said hur- 
riedly. 

Renshaw had no time to discuss the in- 
cident. It had taken five or six minutes 
to get out of the room, just enough to 
make the difference between a leisurely 
catching of the train and a determined 
effort to get it. He hurried down-stairs 
and into the waiting car with a terse order 
to Hart to “‘let her out.” 

He caught his train, thanks to the fine 
abandon of Hart’s driving. In the smok- 
ing car he settled the traveling bag on his 
knees, and with one hand resting protect- 
ingly upon it, whipped his mind to the 
point of constructive thought. 

His first and strongest conclusion was 
that he must get rid of the square leather 
case at the earliest possible moment. That 
square leather case, whatever its contents, 
increasingly Spon the particular 


kind of responsibility he desired to escape. 


The address of the 
Trust. Company 
whose representative 
was to relieve him of 
it was within half a 
mile of the station. 
When his train 
reached the city he 
hurried to a taxicab, 
and having given his 
instructions to the 
driver, who received 
them coldly, settled 
back on the cushions 
and regarded with 
growing disfavor the 
bag on his knees. 

The taxicabstopped 
at the entrance to the 
Trust Company’s 
elaborate offices, and 
Renshaw hurried in- 
side. His nerves were 
relaxing a trifle. He 
had reached his desti- 
nation, had all but 
turned over his pack- 
age, and thus far the 
case was safe. 


TKINS, the man 
whose name was 

on the letter Renshaw 
carried, received him 
with languid interest, 
glanced over the note, 
nodded, and extended 
a casual hand for the 
square case. Renshaw 
took it out of the bag 


and set it on the 
other’s desk. 
“Pm glad to have 


this thing off m 
hands,” he nae. 
“T got the impression 
that it was rather 
important.” 

Atkins nodded 
again. “Well take 
care of it,” he sighed. 
As he spoke he signed 
a slip of paper that 
had been enclosed in 
Madame _ Hvoeslef’s 
letter, and putting it 
in an envelope sealed 
the letter and handed it over. Renshaw 
tucked it away in a pocket with a sensation 
of relief. As he turned to go the other 
npp him. . 

“I suppose I ought to open this and 
look at it,” he murmured, sadly. “But 
we have the only duplicate key—and I 
understand that it has not been out of 
your hands since Madame Hvoeslef gave 
it to you. Is that correct?” 

“Ves.” 

“Then we’re all right. Good morning.” 

Renshaw picked up the hand bag and 
turned away. He would go back to the 
station, he decided, and check the bag till 
train time. 

As he left the Trust Company’s offices, 
he came face to face with a uniformed fig- 
ure which seemed to be struggling with 
an impulse to scuttle away. At first he 
did not recognize it. Then, looking into 
the strange eyes under the peaked cap, 
he knew his. man. 

* “Hello, Hart!” he exclaimed in sur- 
prise. “What are you doing here?” 
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Hart produced his semi-military salute. 
„ “I had to bring the ladies to town, 
sir. 

“‘But—they were to go riding,” 

“Their plans change. sir—very sud- 
denly. They had a hurry call from town.” 

Hart’s manner was entirely respectful, 
but there was something about it Ren- 
shaw didn’t like. It was almost as if the 
man was amused or exultant over some- 
thing. 

““T beg pardon, sir,” he said deferen- 
tially, “but I understand we're starting 
back at four o’clock. I’m to call for the 
ladies at the Waldorf. If you’re ready 
then I’m sure they’d be—” 

“Thanks, but I’m taking the train. I 
may not be back till late. PII pick up 
something at the station to get me home.” 

“Very good, sir.” Hart saluted and 
turned away. Hart had taken a good deal 
upon himself in making that suggestion, 
the secretary decided. How did he know 
the ladies would be willing to take him 
back in the car? He gave a casual thought 
to their “hurry call,’ but his mind 
did not dwell on it. He was hurrying to 
the station to get rid of the bag he still 
carried, and his thoughts were on his next 


.move. He checked the bag and then hur- 


riedly visited several shops. 

The little matter of buying revolvers 
without a license was adjusted with an 
ease that almost embarrassed him but 
left the seller of the weapons unmoved. 
He bought two revolvers, and purchased 
a few small tools at the same place, 
dropping the lot in his overcoat pockets 
with a fleeting regret for the hand bag. If 
he had had his wits about him, he would 
have made his purchases before he checked 
the bag, and left them safely inside it. 
However, he was now entitled to a lunch- 
eon, and he consumed this with consider- 
able relish at a restaurant he had liked 
in the old days. He was leaning back, 
smoking a cigarette with a mind almost at 
peace, which for him meant a mind empty 
of thought, when a reflection struck him 
like a blow. Its force brought him up- 
right in his chair. 

Suppose that hurry call to New York 
had something to do with Madame 
Hvoeslef’s leather case? 

He took out his handkerchief and 
wiped a forehead suddenly damp. As he 
did so, he uttered the abrupt note that 
was his nearest approach to a laugh. 


NERVES of course. It was like his in- 
fernal nerves to go back on him now 
that his job was done and he had the 
receipt for that package in his pocket. 

He had promised Madame Hvoeslef 
that the bag should not leave his hands 
for one moment. He had assured Atkins 
that it had not left his hands. He had 
believed he was telling the truth. But 
now he recalled something that made him 
set his teeth. The bag had been out of his 
hands. He had left it on his bed when he 
went into the bathroom to wash his 
hands—and he had spent a few minutes 
groping around for a towel— 

e sprang to his feet, summoned his 
waiter and paid his bill. He would sup- 
pose nothing. He need not continue to 
let his imagination run away with him. 
There was a very simple way to find out 
that the square package was all right. 
He need only go to the telephone and call 
up Atkins. He (Continued on page 58) 


Did You Ever Swear You Saw 
Something You Did Not See? 


The weather man is often called into court to prove whether witnesses have 
done this. He is summoned in all kinds of cases, from murder 
trials to damage suits; and many of these cases are 
decided on “weather testimony” alone 


By Henry J. Cox 


Official Forecaster with the United States Weather Bureau at Chicago 


URING a period of a little over 
thirty years, I have appeared 
in court as a witness about 
fifteen hundred times! The 
cases in which I was called 

have ranged from damage suits to murder 
trials. < 

I was not personally concerned in an 
of them. Some of the cases originated, 
and were tried, hundreds of miles from 
where I live. Most of them I never would 
have heard of if I had not been summoned 
to testify. Why, then, was I called as a 
witness? 

The explanation is this: For thirty-six 
years I have been officially connected with 
the Weather Bureau; and, next to medical 
testimony, the’ kind of evidence most 
frequently used in court trials is testimony 
in regard to the weather. 

Physicians are called in personal injury 
suits and in cases about murders, wills, 
and insanity. But the weather man ap- 
pears in personal injury suits, in cases of 
murder, robbery, arson, divorce, damage 
to perishable goods and to other property 
through stress of weather, admiralty cases 
involving damage at sea, and so on almost 
indefinitely. 

He may be called by the plaintiff, or by 
the defendant—whichever one thinks that 
the weather records will bolster up his 
own case, or will help to disprove the 
claims of his opponent. 

Long before my time, Abraham Lincoln 
himself won a famous case, the Armstrong, 
murder trial, by his shrewd use of this 
kind of evidence. 7 

A young man named Armstrong had 
been mixed up in a row, on the night of 
August 29th, 1857, in a town near Spring- 
field, Illinois. One of the participants in 
the scrap died, apparently from a blow 
with some sharp instrument. Armstrong 
was accused of having caused the man’s 
death; and Lincoln appeared as his 
attorney. 

Although Armstrong admitted having 
struck the man, he claimed that he had 
used only his bare fists. But the principal 
witness against him, a young man named 
Allen, declared positively that he had seen 
Armstrong strike the victim with a slung 
shot. 

On cross-examination by Lincoln, Allen 
admitted that he had been about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet away; but he declared 
that he could see the act plainly, because 
there was a bright full moon directly over- 
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head. Lincoln, after getting him to state 
this repeatedly, produced an almanac 
which owed that the moon, on the night 
in question, was barely in its first quarter 
and that it set at midnight. So that at 
eleven o'clock, the hour of the fight, the 
moon was so low in the sky that it was 
obscured by the surrounding trees and 
buildings. By thus discrediting the prin- 
cipal witness for the prosecution, Lincoln 
secured Armstrong’s acquittal. 

In countless cases in court it is very 
important to prove either that a witness 
could, or could not, have seen what he 
claims that he saw. Visibility depends on 
the time of day or of night, on the amount 
of moonlight, on clouds, fog, and other 
conditions. 


THE strength of the light at noon on a 
bright day is equivalent to that of about 
ten thousand “foot candles;” that is, ten 
thousand candles one foot distant from 
the spectator. Just before sunrise and 
just after sunset, the light is figured as 
that of only ten “foot candles.” ‘Thirty 
or forty minutes earlier in the morning 
and later in the evening, it is reduced to 
one tenth of a “‘foot candle.” 

The time of year must also be consid- 
ered, for the twilight in our middle lati- 
tudes is longer in summer than in winter. 
It is affected by clouds, too. Heavy 
clouds will shut off the light almost en- 
tirely, and very much shorten the period 
of “‘dusk.”? Some lawyers make the mis- 
take of assuming that darkness comes im- 
mediately after sunset. But the weather 
observer may be able to prove from his 
records just how much light there was at 
a specified time. He knows whether there 
was a moon and how high it was in the sky; 
whether there were clouds; and whether 
there was snow on the ground. On a 
bright moonlight night, when the ground 
is covered with snow, identification Is easy. 

I recall one case in which a lawyer 
claimed that on a certain winter evening, 
with heavy clouds in the sky, there was, 
at forty-five minutes after sunset, con- 
siderable light entering a room through 
its only window, which faced the north. 
But I testified that under those conditions 
the light entering the room would be 
hardly appreciable. 

Recently I appeared as a witness for a 
defendant charged with highway robbery. 
The prosecuting attorneys claimed that 
the defendant had been seen and recog- 


nized as the perpetrator of the robbery, 
and they also claimed that the visibility 
at the time of the crime was good. But 
I proved by the weather records that the 
robbery was committed on a dark, cloudy 
night. This threw doubt on the possi- 
bility of identification, and also impugned 
the veracity of the State’s witnesses, who 
had claimed that the night was quite 
different from what the records showed 
it to have been. The man was acquitted, 
and I afterward learned that he really was 
innocent. ; 

In murder trials, facts about the 
weather often have a most important 
bearing on the case. About twenty years 
ago, a Chicago butcher, named Nick 
Marzen, was accused of having murdered 
a friend in order to secure possession of 
the man’s money. It was claimed that 
Marzen concealed the body in the loft 
of his barn during the winter. It was 
found, the following spring, in a new- 
made grave near by. 

The point raised was whether this could 
have been done without the body decom- 
posing and attracting the attention of 
various persons who had often been in the 
barn during the winter. But the prose- 
cuting attorney proved by the weather 
records that the winter had been unusu- 
ally severe, with the temperature below 
zero much of the time. Under those con- 
ditions the body would have remained 
frozen until about the time of its alleged 
removal. Marzen was found guilty and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. 


ANOTHER murder case, in which 
weather testimony was introduced was 
the trialofa Chicago sausage maker, named 
Leutgert, for the killing of his wife. The 
woman had disappeared, but Leutgert 
claimed she had gone off on a visit, al- 
though he admitted that he didn’t know 
where she was. R 

He had a number of vats in his factory, 
which he used in preparing the material 
for sausages; and during the investigation 
two small bones and two rings were found 
in one of these vats. The State claimed 
that he had killed his wife, tried to destroy 
the body in this vat, and had succeeded 
except for the rings and the two bones. 

The prosecution found two young girls, 
who claimed to have seen Leutgert and his 
wife walking from his house to the factory 
on the evening of the alleged crime. They 
said they were several hundred feet from 
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the couple, and admitted that it was 
dusk, but claimed that they could recog- 
nize the two persons. I was called by the 
defendant’s attorneys and showed by the 
records that the sky had been covered by 
heavy, low clouds, making the visibilit 
poor. The jury disagreed on the first trial. 
On the second, Leutgert was found guilty 
and sentenced to prison for life. 

This verdict was evidently a compro- 
mise. If he was guilty, he should have 
been sentenced to death. The attorneys 
on both sides ascribed the disagreement 
of the first jury, and the comparatively 
light sentence imposed by the second, to 
the introduction of the 
weather records, because 
they tended to discredit the 
testimony of the two girls. 
Although I was called. b 
his lawyers, and althoug 
my testimony may have 
helped his case, I believe 
that the man was guilty. 
He died in prison. His wife, 
of course, never reappeared. 


NE of the most interest- 

ing murder cases in 
which weather evidence 
played an important part 
was the trial of young Orpet, 
in 1916, for the murder of 
Miss Lambert. Orpet, who 
was a student at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, had been 
having an affair with Miss 
Lambert, who lived near his 
home in a suburb of Chi- 
cago; but he had thrown her 
over for another girl. The 
two met for the last time at 
the edge of a bit of woods in 
Lake Forest; and the girl 
died there from swallowing 
cyanide of potassium. 

he prosecution con- 
tended that the poison was 
furnished by Orpet. The de- 
fense claimed that the girl 
herself had obtained it from 
the laboratory of the school 
she attended, and that she 
took it of her own free will. 
pict aimed tiat instead 
of giving the girl the poison, 
he had beoaght her a bottle 
of medicine intended to 
help her; and that, in his 
fright over the tragedy he 
had thrown the bottle away, 
and that it had lain under 
the snow until it was found 
a month or two later by 
investigators who were work- 
ing in his interest. If this 
was true, it would be important evidence 
in Orpet’s favor; for it would tend to show 
that he went to the meeting place intend- 
ing to help the girl, not to destroy her. 

e weather records, which were pro- 
duced by the defendant’s lawyers, showed 
that sufficient snow did fall after the 
tragedy to cover the bottle and to keep it 
concealed from view. They also showed 
that the temperatures had not been low 
enough to freeze the liquid and thus 
break the bottle. Orpet was acquitted. 
And this seems a proper verdict, legally, 
although the young man was indirectly 
Tesponsible for the girl’s death. 

case in which I have been called 


was in connection with a murder, in 1907, 
in Courland, then a part of Russia. The 
accused had escaped to this country and 
there was a question of extraditing him to 
Russia for trial. Through the Weather 
Bureau at Washington I obtained the 
local weather reports from Russia. They 
showed that on the night of the crime 
there was bright moonlight, with snow on 
the ground, so that the visibility was ex- 
cellent. This evidence was introduced to 
determine whether there had been sufh- 
cient light for the accusing witnesses to 
recognize the murderer, as they claimed. 
The man was not sent back, however, the 


How Far Off Can You 
Identify a Person? 


s OCTOR SCHNECKER, of Mu- 
nich,” says Mr. Cox, “who has 
made a close study of this matter, states 
that in daylight, even if you have good eyes 
and the visibility is good, you cannot ordi- 
narily recognize a person whom you have 
seen but once before, if he is at a greater 
distance than about 80 feet. If he is well 
known to you, you may be able to recog- 
nize him at from 160 to 330 feet; and if he 
is a member of your family, even at about 
500 feet. 

“Under the same conditions, according 
to Doctor Schnecker, the whites of the 
eyes can be seen at about 90 feet; and the 
eyes themselves at about 240 feet. The 
slightest movements of the head, arms, or 
legs are distinguishable at 300 feet; larger 
movements at 1,000 feet; but at about 
1,750 feet, a human being appears as only 
an indefinite form; and at more than 
about 2,300 feet, movements even of the 
body cannot be detected. 

‘These estimates apply when visibility is 
greatest; that is, in broad daylight. Under 
other conditions it is less, being reduced 
almost to zero on a dark night, or in a very 
dense fog by day.” 


State Department at Washington decid- 
ing that the killing was part of a revolu- 
tionary uprising and that the prisoner was, 
therefore, a political refugee. 

Records of rainfall are often introduced 
as evidence, and I remember one rather 
unusual case: 

During a heavy thunderstorm at night, 
a household was awakened by a burglar; 
and as the man rushed out of one of the 
rooms two members of the family saw him 
in the flashes of lightning, and, thought 
they recognized him as their coachman, 
who with his family lived over the stable 
at some distance from the house. The 
police, summoned at once by telephone, 
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were told that the coachman was the 
guilty person. They went out to the stable 
and arrested him, although the man 
claimed to have been in bed and asleep, 
and his wife corroborated his statement. 

At the trial the prisoner was positively 
identified as the burglar by his employers. 
I was called to give evidence as to the 
heavy rainfall on the night in question. 
As I recall it, about an inch of rain fell 
during the hour of the storm—which was 
also the hour of the burglar’s visit. 

This evidence was highly important; 
because the police officers, when they 
arrested the coachman, searched his 
premises and examined his 
clothing. On cross-exam- 
ination at the trial they ad- 
mitted that all his clothing 
was dry, that there was no 
trace of mud on his boots, 
which were even well pol- 
ished. This fact, with the 
evidence about the storm, 
seemed conclusive, and the 
coachman was acquitted. 

Another interesting case 
was an action brought 
against a young man to 
prove that he was the 
father of a child born to a 
young woman of his ac- 
quaintance. The weather 
on a certain night was an 
important factor in the case. 
The girl testified that the 
weather was fine and warm; 
but, unfortunately for her 
side, the records showed 
that the night in question 
was quite stormy, with a 
cold, heavy rain. Regard- 
less of the merits of the suit 
otherwise, the girl lost her 
case on this evidence. Per- 
haps she made a mistake in 
the date. 


IN a certain suit for divorce, 
a detective employed by 
the husband swore that he 
saw his wife, lightly clad, 
at the window of another 
man’s apartment one Janu- 
ary morning, and that she 
had raised the window and 
seemed to be looking down 
the street for somebody. 
It happened that on that 
particular day the tempera- 
ture was down to fifteen de- 
grees below zero. The rec- 
ord was introduced to show 
this; the presumption being 
that with such conditions 
the lightly clad woman and 
the open window were not in harmony. 

The records of the Weather Bureau are 
frequently referred to before bringing ac- 
tions in court, especially to fix the date 
of an accident or other occurrence. For 
instance, a person may have in mind a 
day of a big snowstorm, with a strong 
wind, in the early part of January or the 
latter part of February; or a day of heavy 
rain; or one with fog a year or so before, 
perhaps almost as far back as the statute 
of limitations—two years—will permit 
suit. I know of several instances where 
the date of the alleged accident was set- 
tled upon, by the plaintiff, in the Chicago 
Weather Ofkice (Continued on page 71) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A Bedfast Executive Whose Office Never Closes 
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Completely paralyzed from the waist down, unable to sit propped up in bed for any length of time, A. Elmo Hudson 
has overcome his physical handicaps to such an extent that he is one of the most ‘‘active’’ business men in Kansas City 


HEN customers call the 

Santa Fé Transfer Com- 

pany in Kansas City, only 

a very small percentage of 

them realize that the cheer- 
ful voice taking their orders belongs to a 
man who is speaking into the telephone 
from his bed. 

When purchasers of tires for automo- 
biles and trucks transact their business, 
they seldom, if ever, know that the ac- 
commodating agent at the other end of 
the line is a paralytic who turns painfully 
on one side from the telephone to record 
the sales. 

Hudson’s bed for seven years has 
served as his office, swivel chair, filing 
cabinet, telephone table—business head- 
quarters twenty-four hours a day. 

With no capital save a broken-down old 
motor car, Phas without leaving his 
bed, has built up a prosperous transfer 
business. He also has a big trade as a 
salesman of tires, holding the agencies for 
several companies. Sales for one company 
alone amount yearly to between five thou- 

sand and six thousand dollars. 

There are few idle moments in the life of 
this bedfast invalid. 

“Go to 2100 Blank street, load of furni- 
ture,” he will call through the window at 
the side of his bed to one of his men in the 
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ard and then reach for an insistent, 
jangling telephone. 

“Santa Fé Transfer Company,” he an- 
swers. “Trunks? Yes, we'll take ’em as 
soon as our next wagon’s in. That'll be’— 
he stops to consult a schedule— “in about 
twenty minutes. What’s the address?” 

He then turns from the telephone to 
shout through the window, “How's she 
comin’, Bill?” to a man working on the 
engine of a truck outside. 

“Better clean your magneto next,” he 
directs. “Be sure to fill your transmission 
with hard grease and take up your bear- 
ings.’ 

So it goes from early in the morning 
until far into the night kan 

Hudson was mechanic for the Kansas 
City Board of Education when his afflic- 
tion came upon him seven years ago. 
Through his knowledge of mechanics he 
personally directs all the repair work on 
his trucks, which is done in the yard just 
outside the big window which stretches 
the entire length of his bed. 

Incoming and outgoing trucks stop 
under that window, and their drivers re- 
ceive their orders from the bedfast mana- 
ger, whose sensitive ear can detect in- 
stantly whether or not the engines are 
chugging rhythmically, and whose quick 
eye can tellatonce which tires need more air. 


An electric fan on the window sill keeps 
Hudson’s “office” cool in summer. Two 
telephones are near by, one on each side of 
the bed. Pencils, pads of paper, ledgers, 
all other office equipment, are at hand. 

An electric lights is attached to the head 
of the bed. No-matter at what hour 
of the night the telephone rings, Hudson 
turns on his light, takes down the receiver 
and records the transfer order for the 
next day. 

Shortly after Hudson received his 
stroke, he faced poverty, and was almost 
becoming insane through worry. He had 
a wife and two small children to support, 
and after the first doctors’ bills were paid 
the only entry on the credit side of the 
ledger was a worn-out, five-passenger mo- 
tor car. He had a new body put on this, 
hired a youth to drive for him, installed a 
telephone and opened up business from 
his bed In spite of the intense pain he 
at and his helpless condition, he de- 
veloped his business, unaided, until he be- 
came able to purchase a small truck. 

All of his activities steadily grew, and 
now his business is so large that he is 
thinking of disposing of it and of starting 
in something else on a smaller scale that 
can be more easily managed from a bed. 

The secret of his business success in 
spite of his great handicaps, Hudson says, 


lies in seeking to have satisfied customers. 
“Always give satisfaction,” he tells his 
men, “no matter at what cost to the com- 
pany” « 
A bigger reward than money in his busi- 
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ness, Hudson says, is the fact that it has 
kept his mind occupied. 

‘I always had a fear of getting grouch 
and pessimistic, as are so many cripples,” 
he says. “This way I don’t have time to 
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think about myself. One of the biggest 
things I have got out of this experience is 
the assurance that even a bedridden man 
doesn’t have to be down and out.” 

VINA LINDSAY 


A Woodsman Who is Trusted by Deer 


HE Adirondacks, famous forests 

of northern New York, and the 

greatest hunting place for wild 

deer on the continent, is the 

home of many a unique charac- 
ter. Natives will point out one man as 
the greatest swimmer in the woods; 
another, as the best fighter in the log 
camps; still another, as the man who 
jumped across a wide and high canyon 
when a big bear was 
about to embrace him. 
The list might also in- 
dude the man who 
catches the biggest fish; 
the poor simp who pro- 
posed to the eldest 
daughter of a New York 
millionaire at night, 
when the lights were 
pon and the hero still 
ives, although his 
friends mistook him for 
a deer in the woods and 
shot him seventeen 
tumes. 

But there is one man 
in the woods that the 
people point to with a 
great deal of personal 
pride — “Johnny” Gi- 
roux, friend and con- 
fdant of the deer every 
day in the year. There 
is no closed season to 
Johnny’s love for the deer, and when the 
army of Nimrods goes into the woods at 
midnight on the 30th of September every 
year, trying to seduce the deer into believ- 
ing it is their solemn-duty to step forward 
and get shot, johnny 
stays home and prays 
that the hunters won’t 
get any of his pets. 

Johnny’s home has 
been at Ne-ha-sa-ne, 
Brandreth Lake, Old 
Forge, Long Lake, Ra- 
quette Lake, and other 
ose He has made 
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riends of the deer ev- 
ery place he has lived 
in the big woods, and 
the animals forget that 
man is their enemy, for- 
get that hunters shoot 
them every fall, and 
that other friends of the 
human race have turned 
traitors to them, when 
Johnny appears before 
them. They run to him 
as children to a father, 
and Johnny drops upon 
his knees, clasps them 
around the neck, and 
talks to them as he would to a child. 

“Oh, Meester, I love my little -deer,” 
he saysi his soft French patois, and one 
only has to see him among the animals to 
understand that they love and trust him. 


ys) hen te adhe: 


A rare and fine character is Johnny Gi- 
roux, and a true woodsman—straight and 
square as the big pines above and around 
him. Hundreds know him in the big 
woods, and to know him is to like him. 
He has managed estates. He has cared for 
beautiful grounds. He has conducted 
big stores. He has lived and worked in 
the logging camps. He has cut down 
trees by the hundreds, and planted them 


by the thousands. He educated himself 
by reading the signs and spelling the 
words on packages in stores where he 
was employed. Always he has loved 
the deer, and they have been his pets. 


When Johnny appears, the deer forget their age-old fear of man 
and run to him as children to a father. They recognize him from 
a distance, and whole herds have been seen to go to him, secure 
in their belief that here was a friend who would do them no harm 


Johnny Giroux has perhaps the most 
impressive photographs of wild deer ever 
taken. They tell a story all by them- 
selves. They show how the deer, terri- 
fied by the approach of man, fled to the 


hidden recesses of the woods. They show 
how, little by little, Johnny was able to 
get closer and closer to them; how they 
stood and posed for their pictures; how 
they ate the hay and grain he carried out 
to them in the winter time; how they 
came up to him and ate out of his hands, 
and how finally he put his arms around 
their necks and fondled them. 

A number of these pictures were taken 
in the winter, when the 
snow was deep, and it 
was hard for the deer to 
find food. Johnny left 
little armfuls of hay 
here and there in the 
woods around Ne-ha- 
sa-ne. The deer came 
in the night and ate it 
ravenously, and with 
longing for more. Then 
they pron bolder, and 
came by daytime, look- 
ing for more hay, and 
for the friend who car- 
ried it out to them. 

It took many days, 
and long hours of 
careful and tedious 
courtship, to win the 
confidence of the deer. 
But when it was done, 
Johnny had a friend 
take a photograph of 
himself and two of the 
animals, and he proudly sent it to another 
friend, with this written on the back of it: 

This are my two little Deer, which I think 
the world of them. They feel safe with me, 
and they can sleep with me if they like a nise 
warm bed. 

Johnny not only fed 
the deer when the win- 
ter was hard and food 
scarce, but he went out 
into the woods and 
made dug-outs for them 
to sleep in. He scooped 
out little caves in the 
snow, lined the sides 
with limbs of trees, 

laced soft pine 
Branches on the bottom 
fora bed, and did every- 
thing he could to make 
them cozy and comfort- 
table. 

And so the deer have 
come to love him, and 
jehan has grown to 
ove them. There is 
the strong friendship 
of the woods between 
them; bonds that nei- 
ther guns, knives nor 
the cruelty ofother men 
can sever. They know him from afar, 
many of them, and whole herds have been 
seen to come to him, secure in the belief 
that Johnny was their friend and would 
do them no harm. M. F. SAMMONS 


Wherever he lives in the big woods, Johnny Giroux makes friends 
of the deer. He feeds and fondles them when the winter is hard 
and food is scarce, and builds snug dug-outs for them to sleep in 


A Master of Two Trades 


T ABINGDON, Illinois, they tell. was Scotch-Irish. For twenty-seven years 


this story: A small boy asked 

his father, “Dad, what is the 

difference between a‘ vocation 

and an avocation?”” Dad an- 
swered, “Well, you know Grant Dechant. 
Bricklaying is his vocation, but tinkering 
an old violin is his avocation.”’ 

Any concert company playing in the 
small town of Abingdon is always sure of 
one interested listener. Should the pro- 
gram consist of violin music, this listener 
has a choice seat. His small hands with 
slender fingers tell no tales, and a stranger, 
noticing the rapt expression on his fine- 
featured face, would never guess him to 
have been the town’s leading worker in 
brick and stone. Yet this artistic artisan 
has laid more bricks than any other man 
in the county; and if he ever boasts, it is 
when he enumerates the great violin 
artists he has heard. He is modest, almost 
shy, when talking about his own work, 
despite the fact that his reputation as a 
builder of the “real article” in violins is 
unimpeachable. A prominent dealer in 
musical instruments declares: “If I have 
an order for an A-No. 1 violin, I look about 
until I find a second-hand one containing 
the right kind of material, seasoned b 
time and use. This I put in Dechant’s 
hands. The result is always what I’m 
seeking.” 

Fifty-five years ago, Grant Dechant 
was born near the little city that has been 
home to him the greater part of his life. 
He says that by nature he is an odd mix- 
ture, for his grandfather was born in 
Darmstadt, Germany, while his mother 


Grant Dechant, once a bricklayer, now a 
maker of fine violins. He started without 
instruction, and even fashioned his own 


tools. Before that, when he was a 
bricklayer, he wanted to make violins. 
Then to do so became his hobby, and 
now it is his life work. In addition 
to making them, he repairs them. He 
has worked on some of the most famous 
violins in the world. Everything he 
undertakes is done carefully and reliably 
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he worked at the trade of brickmason, 
therefore many of the houses in his com- 
munity owe their firm foundations to his 
skilled hands. He worked for a time under 
Robert L. Darraugh and Sons, contract- 
ors, of New York City, and considers it 
one of the long feathers in his cap that he 
helped to build the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

How he got the idea to make a violin 
he tells as follows: “ elder brother 

layed a violin, and I used to listen to him 
by the hour. Whenever he laid his in- 
strument down, I had it in my hands, 
examining it, and wishing I could make 
one. You know, I always thought Pd 
rather make than play one. Finally I 
tried it, and it was a crude affair, to be 
sure, but it was a start. Then in the 
winter, when work was dull, I fixed up a 
little shop and took to repairing violins, 
all the time working away to manufacture 
a good one. I even made my own tools.” 
Here he exhibited several pairs of calipers, 
exact to a hair’s breadth, also a graduating 
machine, explaining how, by its use, the 
thickness af the back and front of the 
violin is graduated from one eighth of an 
inch at the center, to five sixty-fourths 
near the side. This graduation is responsi- 
ble for the quality and volume of tone, the 
two requisites of a first-class instrument. 
Examination of this homemade graduator 
confirmed the suspicion that its parts had 
been grafted onto the roots of an old 
sewing machine. He has invented and 
patented the Dechant aluminum mold for 
shaping violins. 

“Had you never a teacher at all?” I 
asked. 

“For a time I worked with Byron E. 
Beebe, Chicago,” he said; “but I learned 
more from the few books I bought. One 
book, in particular, has been worth many 
times its cost, and it wasn’t a book for 
violin makers, either. It was the ‘Life of 
Stradivari.” From this book he learned 
the greatest principle of violin making; 
namely, to vary the thickness according 
tothe wood. Most of his knowledge, how- 
ever, has been acquired in the school of 
a iba 

n 1900 he began to work more serious] 
in his violin shop, gradually dropping his 
trade, until, in 1914, he laid his last brick 
in the mortar and began in earnest to do 
the work he loved. 

He uses mostly imported wood: curly 
maple for the back, sides and neck; spruce 
for the sounding board. He has made 
eighty-eight violins in all, and repaired 
hundreds more. An especially fine one, 
sent for repairs from Ogallala, Nebraska, 
was made in 1791, by Henry Furbur, 
London. 

“Those fine old violins have a tone like 
the most perfect human voice, smooth, 
nothing nasal, or metallic. Into them 
went the best materials and finest work- 
manship, then age and use completed the 
miracle. The tone is not so powerful, but 
because of its purity the softest note 
carries. As with the ideal voice, there is 
nothing there but tone. 

“Every violin contains fifty-eight pieces, 
A good workman can make about twenty- 
four ina year,” Mr. Dechant said, and he 
added with a smile, “ He will be busy.” 

“Let me show you the finest ael ever 


Mr. Dechant with the finest violin he 


ever made. The wood out of which it 
is fashioned came from an old kitchen 
chair that he bought at an auction 
sale. Mr. Dechant challenges the 
world to produce a violin that will 
stay tuned for a longer time. This 
violin, like every other one, consists 
of fifty-eight separate pieces. A good 
workman can make only about 
twenty-four a year. The instruments 
for testing the thickness of these parts 
have to be of the most delicate kind 


made.” And he brought from an inner 


room a beautiful creation, rosy, and 
lustrous and watered like a ribbon. Ten- 
derly running his fingers across the strings, 
he produced a chord of purest melo MF 
“That’s it. And I made it from an old 
kitchen chair that I bought at an auction 
sale of household goods. This violin has 
been tested by artists visiting the city, and 
more than one has declared it to be ea 
to the high-priced violins which the 
themselves used.” Mr. Dechant chal- 
lenges the world to produce a violin that 
will stay tuned for a longer time. 

He receives an average of two hundred 
and fifty dollars for his violins, but, to 
quote the small boy, “Often one will 
average lots more,” and besides, the 
“chair fiddle” still belongs to its maker. 
He wouldn’t say what it was worth. 

Does he play? Just enough to test his 

roduct. But he has few superiors as a 
judge of the instrument and its player. 

Precision is considered by him to be the 
outstanding requirement for a successfu 
violin maker. His fellow townsmen wou 
add that absolute reliability has some- 
thing to do with putting “success” into 
the term. NELLIE REYNOLDS WERTS 
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Good pea soup—just taste it! 


Pea soup is a favorite round the world. Just dip 
your spoon tonight into a savory, creamy plateful of 
Campbell's. You'll say you never tasted such a pea 
soup—so mellow, so delicious, so rich in quality and 
satisfaction. 

Campbell’s Pea Soup is made from dainty tender 
peas blended, according to Campbell’s own recipe, 
with pure country milk and fresh creamery butter, 
delicately spiced. How you will like it! 


How to prepare Cream of Pea 
Simply by adding an equal quantity of milk or cream to Campbell's 
Pea Soup just before serving you have a velvety, smooth, heavy Cream 
of Pea which will be one of your prize dishes. Even more attractive 
served in bouillon cups topped with whipped cream. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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The Woman Nell Cutter Was Afraid Of 


It did not take Nell long to translate 
that bit of information. She could see the 
dictatorial man laying down the com- 
mand that his wife was to have nothing 
more to do with her kinsfolk. &vidently 
he was not only master of her fate but 
captain of her soul. $ 

“So you can see how nice I think it is 
for you to have the grandma with you. 
She makes me think of my mother. 


“Wherever she was was comfort, and the all 
that she had for sharin’, 
The water she gave at a well was better than 
drink at a fair. 
Never a daughter she had with half her wit and 


arin’, 
With the like of her rosy cheeks or the curl of 
her silver hair. 


“You must think I’m foolish about 
oetry. Well, I am. It’s my hobby. 
rish poetry. I hunt the bookstores and 

magazines for it. There’s something in it 
that satisfies something in me.” 

There was a little more relative to the 
subject, and then, “I envy you your 
home. It’s a real home, not so many 
thousand cubic feet of masonry. When 
we were married we lived in two rooms 
back of a store. They didn’t have any 
names. We just called them ‘the room,’ 
and ‘the other room.’ B. J. was getting 
forty-five dollars a month. Then he got a 
raise and we moved to a cottage. It had 
five rooms, and it looked like a castle to 
me. I can shut my eyes and see it yet. I 
suppose the main reason I like to think of 
it is because the babies were born there.” 

“Oh!” Nell gave a little gasp. “You’ve 
had children?” 

“Two...a boy and a girl.” 

“And they—?’ 

“Yes, both of them. Scarlet fever.” 
The first bitterness the woman had shown 
crept into her face and voice. “We ex- 
changed them for copper,” she said. 


NELL’S incredulous expression she 
answered, “It amounts to the same 
thing. B. J: took us away off where he had 
amine staked out. When they took sick 
it was days before we could get any medical 
aid. If we hadn’t gone out there, it 
wouldn’t have happened. 

“My baby had just learned to wave her 
hand and call me....” The bitterness 
had passed. Nothing remained but grief. 
“My boy was toddling all around. He 
had a little horse that he carried every- 
where...a little spotted horse with a 
gray tail. He even had it in his hands 
when—” She broke into a low anguished 
sob, the painful sob of a self-restrained 
woman who seldom cried. 

Nell was crying, too, the hot, gushing 
tears of a younger woman, half-sympa- 
thetic, half-joyous for the feel of the lit- 
tle body that lay relaxed now in her arms. 
For a long time they sat silent, bound 
with a common bond of sympathy. 

Then Nell rose to put the baby in his 


(Continued from page 13) 
bed. Mrs. Keplar had to edge her way 


out between the two beds to make room 
for her. When he was covered the visitor 
laid her soft, well-kept hand on him. 
“Well,” she said, “he will grow away from 

ou. But when they live only in your 
hearé they always stay babies.’ 

As the two stepped out into the living- 
room, Mr. Keplar was saying, “In a case 
like that, Cutter, you’ve got to be ageres- 
sive. You’ve got to ride roughshod over 
everyone and everything.” 

Nell saw him now with critical eyes. 
He looked hard, unyielding, cruel. She 
glanced at Ed, standing there in his last 
year’s suit. Not a child in the commun- 
ity but would bring him his troubles, not 
an old person in the countryside but would 
ask his aid. “Get Ed Cutter to help you.” 
How many times she had heard it, and 
scolded at Ed’s ready response. She was 
proud of him now. 


HE looked at the woman. There it 


was .. . the change! She had not been 
mistaken. The woman had changed, had 
drawn around her a subtle mantle of aloof- 
ness, an invisible mask of condescension. 
She had made herself the kind of woman 
her husband had wanted her to be. 

When the house was quiet Ed said in 
their bedroom, “Swell folks!’ He had to 
whisper on account of the baby and the 
thin walls. 

“I love her,” Nell whispered back; “but 
don’t you ever quote that old B. J. to me 
again. I know now what his initials stand 
for: Blue—Jay, . . . robbing other folks’ 
nests to feather his own. The old coot!” 

But already Ed was half asleep. His 
last semi-intelligible words sounded like 
“Better have voffles for breffus.” 

The morning passed quickly, with Ed 
and Mr. Keplar in the country. Nell’s 
nerves were no longer strung like fiddle 
strings. She was as calm as an old shoe. 
Mrs. Keplar, with a gingham apron around 
her ample waist, wiped dishes for Opal and 
mixed the salad for Nell, inspected the 
boys’ bird houses, and advised: Josephine 
about her zinnia beds. 

It was when they were all standing by 
the big car saying good-by that Mrs. Kep- 
lar suddenly thought of asking Josephine 
to go back to Chicago with them. “We'll 
stop on our way back next week and get 
her, if you will fet her go.” 

“Sure!” put in Mr. Keplar. “Wel 
show her things to make her eyes pop out.” 

But Ed and Nell made no promise. 
They said it was all very sudden, that it 
was lovely of them, and that they would 
let them know. 

The car, a veritable Pullman for size, 
slipped away. As it glided up the shady 
street toward the country Mr. Keplar was 
already discussing route plans with the 
chauffeur. But Mrs. Keplar, looking back 
at the little family group, fluttered her 
handkerchief as long as she was in sight— 


a lonely old woman with nothing in the 
world but money and memories. 

As the car was lost to view, Nell Cutter 
turned toward her family to be confronted 
by Josephine, a red-faced, bristling Jo- 
sephine. 

“Don’t make me go,” the girl exploded. 
“Sag right now I don’t have to go.” 

“Wh » Jose hine!” Her mother was 
astonished. “te would be such an experi- 
ence.” 

“You mean spend a summer with two 
old folks in an enormous house with a 
butler?” She spoke as though a butler 
were a disgraceful adjunct. ‘‘And leave 
all my girl friends and the picnic suppers 
in the clover meadow... and my flower 
beds... and the wrens!””—she threw out 
her arms in an unconsciously dramatic 
gesture— “and all this lovely outdoors?” 

Her mother started to reply with, “Why, 

Josephine, of course, if you feel that way 
about it—” But Josephine was evidently 
not through. Like a tragedy queen’s 
youenfol understudy, she broke in: “And 
eave my precious home... and my own 
parents...and the boys...and Gram- 
ma...and the sweetest baby in the world? 
Why, when I got back home the baby 
wouldn’t even know me.” She swooped 
upon him and gathered him to her, the 
personification of potential parentage, the 
picture of embryonic motherhood. 

Across the head of their eldest-born, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Everett Cutter 
looked at each other silently, significant- 
ly. “And to think,” said Josephine’s 

ather, “there are mature people less able 
to distinguish between things worth while 
and the passing show.” 

“If you mean me,” said Josephine’s 
mohe blithely, “you're away off your 

ase. 


"TOGETHER the family walked up the 
grassy old brick walk to the porch: Ed 
and Nell, and the children, and Gramma. 
The May sunshine flickered in and out 
across the pattern of leaf shadows. There 
were lilacs on the big bush by the steps, 
plumelike, smothering-sweet. The doors 
of the house stood wide open. The rooms 
beyond looked fresh and clean. The old 
furnishings seemed friendly, hospitable. 

“Guess I won’t go back to the office,” 
Ed said cheerfully. “Might as well change 
my clothes and get after that onion bed.” 

Nell dropped into a porch chair, a has- 
tily painted chair, gay with chintz. “Well, 
there’s one thing to be thankful for,” she 
announced to them all; “I’ll at least have 
a little rest from this eternal cooking. 
We've got enough rolls and cake and cold 
sliced ham to last a meal or two.” 

Nick looked down from the top of a 
porch pillar, where he was hanging by an 
arm and leg like a friendly baboon. “No, 
you ain’t. Not a piece,” he admitted 
frankly. “Craig aid I thought you was 
through with ’em, so we et ’em all up.” 


THE fiction for next month is particularly noteworthy. It includes “Mother Gets Back on the Job,” by 
Bess Streeter Aldrich, and other short stories, by Agnes Sligh Turnbull, Holworthy Hall, and E. Waldo Long. 
There are also several thrilling developments in Elizabeth Jordan’s mystery serial, ‘The Blue Circle.” 
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A Merry Christmas 


for any lover of fine Havana 


ET THE FULL HAVANA FRAGRANCE 
of Robt. Burns add its zest to Christmas 
Day. Give him the known cigar—Robt. Burns. 


No cigar is “safer to give’’—for no cigar has a 
finer full Havana filler. 


Packings and prices are shown below at the left. 
Dealers everywhere sell Robt. Burns. If you have 
any difficulty in securing them, we shall be glad 
to refer you to the nearest dealer who has them. 
Address: 


NATIONAL BRANDS 
NEW YORK CITY 


ROBT. BURNS Perfectos 


(at the lefu 


Box of 25—$3.00 


ROBT. BURNS Invincibles 


Box of 25—$3.50 
Handy package of 5—75c 


ROBT. BURNS Epicures 
Box of 25—$3.00 
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Are You Ready to Swear Off in January? 


“Im afraid of cancer,” I whine. “My 
nerves are bad. My heart misses every 
other beat. I have a bad taste in my 
mouth. I don’t enjoy my food. I’m get- 
ting so I can’t remember anything. My 
hair is falling out. My—’ 

“Now, then,” interrupts my Will, “can 
that line of talk! I tell you that you must 
go on smoking, and go on smoking you 
shall. Den’t bring the matter up again!” 

A hundred times some such conversa- 
tion as that has ensued between me and 
my unconquerable Will. 

It is the same way with tea and coffee 
and the comic pictures in the Sunday sup- 
plements and getting up late on Sunday 
morning and a dozen other of my vices. 

I never conquered my Will Power but 
once. That was when the matter of over- 
coming the vice of Procrastination came 
up before the jury. 


PROCRASTINATION, I must explain, 
is one of my favorite vices. There are 
other vices that have almost as strong a 
hold on me, such as Black and White Ly- 
ing, Hypocrisy, etc., etc., but there is no 
vice that I like as well as Procrastination. 
When my House of Being was builded, it 
moved in. It has dwelt there ever since 
in perfect contentment. If I had been 
Adam, the Human Race would still have 
been living in the Garden of Eden, for I 
would have put off eating the fruit of the 
tree until the apples rotted. 

I am so complete an example of what 
Procrastination can do to a man that I am 
even a little bit proud of it. The only 
way I ever get to-day’s work done at all is 
by pretending that it is yesterday’s. I 
even put off getting older from year to 

ear. I am gray-haired and my hearing 
is a little bad, and my arteries aren’t as 
elastic and zippy as they used to be; my 
eyes and my memory drop a stitch now 
and then; nobody but my dentist knows 
the truth and nothing but the truth about 
my teeth; I often wonder how people run; 
but I am not getting older. have just 
simply kept on putting age off; I have pro- 
crastinated to some effect in this respect. 

I love Procrastination because it makes 
me feel so aristocratic. ‘‘Darn your old 
train,” I say to the railroad companies, 
“there’s no lew that can make me catch 
It. 

I don’t mean to say that I am at all 
lazy, for I am not. I will sit in the shade 
and think heavy thoughts all day long, 
and go to bed at night completely ex- 
hausted with the labor. A person looking 
at me might believe me lazy; but no one 
knows the mental and moral toil that goes 
on inside my skull when 1 am lifting pon- 
derous ideas and letting them drop and 
lifting them again. 

It isn’t that Pm lazy. I love to work. 
But I object to starting to work until Iam 
in the mood to get the best results. I 
often repress my impulses toward work 
just to show Toil who ts running this show. 

put it off. I bully every job I contract 
to do until it creeps whining to my feet 
and begs to be done. 

Well, as I said before, it was with re- 


(Continued from page 9) 


gard to this pleasant vice of Procrastina- 
tion that I dia win a single lone victory 
over that strong and brutal Will Power of 
mine. One day my Will said to me: 

“You’ve got to cure yourself of this 
Procrastination of yours!’ 

“All right,” I said; “PIL start to-mor- 
row.” 

“That’s what you always say,” said my 
Will. “Look at the fix you’re in. The 
rent is due and there’s nothing at the 
bank. Your clothes look so bad that you 
can’t be seen on the street with your own 
family. Editors and publishers wire you, 
send you messengers, mail you special de- 
livery letters, waylay you at clubs and 
restaurants, call you by telephone, beg- 
ging on bended knees for just a couple of 
thousand words. And all you ever say is, 
‘All right, to-morrow! This Procrastina- 
tion has got to stop, and got to stop now!” 

I am in the habit of cringing when my 
tyrant Will speaks to me like that. Buta 
pa has to make a stand sometime, or 

e utterly lost. I won’t go into the de- 
tails of the fight; but for once I put it over. 
I fought and won. I defeated my Will 
Power. I still wear the vice of Procrasti- 
nation like a white flower in my button- 
hole. 

It occurs to me, seriously speaking, 
that the reason Swearing Off is so fre- 
quently ineffective is because we are just 
a little bit proud of the thing we are 
Swearing Of. ..as I am proud of my 
Procrastination. You all remember the 
old-fashioned American Plan dipsomaniac 
who was actually proud of the fact 
that he drank a quart of liquor every day. 
He used to Swear Off every now and then, 
but his pride was what ruined him. He 
couldn’t bear to give up the glory of being 
a person that drank a quart of liquor 
every day. We don’t have him in our 
midst any more. Right after Prohibition 
broke out he put too much bad hootch 
into his own midst. And now he is one 
with the snows of yesteryear. 


(THE only way to make it stick is to get 
rid of this carnal pride. Before you 
Swear Off a habit, even if it is nothing 
more than biting your finger nails, chew- 
ing gum, or reading titles aloud at the 
film shows, you have to Swear On a cer- 
tain amount of humility. You have to 
tell yourself that your vice isn’t so derned 
smart just because it is yours. You must 
humble yourself a trifle. And then, hav- 
ing humbled yourself, you must exalt your- 
self and say that what anyone else has 
done, you can do. 

Hell, they say, is paved with Good In- 
tentions; my curiosity isn’t strong enough 
to make me want to go there and find out 
—besides, there is the uncertainty as to 
whether a person could get a round-trip 


ticket. But of this I feel fairly sure: Even 
if Hell is paved with Good Intentions, 
certainly Heaven is neither paved nor 


canopied with Bad Intentions. And 
though Good Intentions and Good Re- 
solves do occasionally fall into the limbo 
of the ineffectual, they are still the only 
sort of Intentions worth having. The 


tendency of the well-known Human Race 
to try, try again, despite a hundred de- 
feats, is not merely humorous and pa- 
thetic; it is admirable, too. 

In fact, the Human Race wouldn’t be 
here at all—wouldn’t be Human— if it 
were not for its persistence in Swearing 
Off the rough stuff and Swearing On 
something alittle bit finer. 

Away back in the dim dawn of time 
when the Dinosaurus slithered through 
the yeasty seas seeking someone to dine 
on, the ancestors of the human race were 
already on the job of trying to lift them- 
selves by their boot straps. There must 
have been stirring, in the inwards of our 
slightly simian and probably arboreal fore- 
fathers, the desire to be different, or they 
would not eventually have become differ- 
ent. 


I LEAVE the exact process by which this 
vague and groping wish worked to the 
scientists and philosophers, strong in the 
belief that they will disagree with each 
other; and it doesn’t make any difference 
to me whether the Life Force impelled 
Probably Arboreal and Slightly Simian 
helplessly along toward a change, or 
whether they were capable of conscious 
thought and direction. The main thing is 
that the urge, the impulse, the hunch, was 
somehow in them and moved them; moved 
them, in spite of a thousand thousand 
failures, to continue and persist in Swear- 
ing Off and Swearing On; and that it is 
essentially the thing that moves us to-day. 

We can imagine Probably Arboreal and 
Slightly Simian talking it over, just prior 
to some prehistoric New Year’s Day. 

“I am going to try to quit picking 
things up with my feet,” says Gightly 
Simian. “It’s a bad habit! I’m afraid 
the children will begin to copy it. My 
wife doesn’t like it. She says it looks like 
—like—” 

“I know what she says,” remarks 
Probably Arboreal. “At least I know 
what my wife says. She says it looks just 
like the monkeys!” 

“Exactly,” says Slightly Simian. “How 
are we ever going to be human unless we 
make a stand and decide that feet are feet 
and hands are hands?” 

‘Of course,” says Probably Arboreal, 
“these highfalutin notions can be carried 
too far. I want to be human, all right, 
but there’s such a thing as going against 
nature, you know. There’s that second 
boy of mine, for instance. He’s got a tail. 
It ain’t much of a tail, but it’s a zail! It 
never struck me as any disgrace. Lots 
of good, honest people have a little bit of 
a tail, and I’m democratie enough not to 
give a darn. 

“As a matter of fact, the child’s grand- 
dad had an unmistakable tail, and he was 
a fine old boy, too, and nobody thought 
any the worse of him. But that tail wor- 
ries my wife. She cuts it off, Slightly! 
Yessir! She takes that poor kid and cuts 
his tail off regular every three months! I 
don’t know which one 1s going to win out, 
my wife or the tail; for the derned thing 
always grows again. I’ve told her that 
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clipping it that way makes it grow 
stronger. But you know how stubborn a 
woman is when she gets these high society 
notions into her head! My sympathies 
are all with the kid!” 

“Your wife is right,” says Slightly 
Simian. “Tails must be discouraged.” 

“One thing I am Swearing Off this 
year,” says Probably Arboreal, “is eating 
raw meat. Meat ought to be cooked!” 

“Meat and fish, too!’ says Slightly 
Simian. 

“I dunno as I can go that far with 
you,” says Probably Arboreal. “Don’t 
you think, Slightly, there’s such a thing 
as being too derned advanced?” 

“7,” says Slightly Simian, with an air 
of great superiority, “am founding an 
organization which has for its purpose the 
advocacy of Eating Fish Cooked. It is 
only a little group as yet, but we hope to 
increase in numbers and influence. We 
have pledged ourselves, beginning with 
January First, never to touch another 
raw fish!” i 

It would be interesting to follow Slight- 
ly Simian and his little group through 
January and February into March. But 
you and I know about what happened to 


them, without gcing into all the sad and 
gleesome details. The same thing hap- 
pened, approximately, that has happened 
to you and to me every year for many 
years. The same conscious pride in slight 
successes, the same despair over the inev- 
itable lapses, the same courageous, pa- 
thetic, and funny resolution to try, try 
again. 

Along about the middle of March, 
Slightly Simian, no doubt, suddenly found 
himself eating a raw fish. He hadn’t con- 
sciously gone and caught that raw fish 
and deliberately eaten it, in defiance of his 
vows. His hands and his jaws had acted 
in spite of him. 

I have had that happen to me with a 
pipe. My hand had sought the thing and 
filled it, had conveyed it to my mouth, 
had found a match and lighted it; my 
lungs had drawn in the fragrant poison, 
while 1 myself—the real ego, the proper 
person—was thinking of something else. 

I once heard a little boy make a de- 
lightful and true distinction. His mother 
had said to him, “Are you tired of walk- 
ing, dear?” 

“No, I’m not tired,” he said. “My feet 
are tired, but J am not. I am not my feet!” 


And I am not my hands nor my mouth 
nor my stomach nor my lungs nor my 
habits nor my appetites! 

All our hopes, yours and mine, my fel- 
low Swearers Off and On—poor, defeated, 
conquered and unconquerable strugglers 
that we are!—lies in that reflection. 

I hope the thought helps you. But in 
reality, nobody can help you so very much 
in this Swearing Off game. 

There are three things in this world 
that you must do for yourself: Reform, 
marry, and die. No one can do them for 
you. They must be personally conducted 
expeditions. 

You can’t use someone else’s will power. 
You have to use your own. 

I’d lend you mine, if I could. I’ve ex- 

lained how confoundedly peculiar mine 
is. I’d be glad to rent it out for your use. 
It’s more trouble to me than it’s worth, 
the way it acts. But I have my hopes, 
even with it. Some day I hope to get my 
Will Power enlisted in favor of my personal 
reform and regeneration, instead of fight- 
ing against all the good resolutions I 
make. If that ever happens, I will prob- 
ably turn into a saint, and be uncomfort- 
able forever after. 


The Blue Circle 


did so. The voice of Atkins, when at last 
it came to him, held a note of excitement. 

“I’m glad you called up,” it said ur- 
gently. “Any clue yet?” 

Renshaw moistened his lips and brought 
out a question. For another momentethe 
two men talked at cross purposes. Then, 
very slowly, Renshaw’s mind took in 
what the other was saying. After he, 
Renshaw, had left the Trust Company’s 
offices, Atkins had opened the square case, 
as a final precaution before committing it 
to the vaults. He paused at this moment 
in his recital to mention bitterly that he 
should have done this before handing over 
a receipt. For the case, when opened, 

- contained only one thing—and that one 
thing was a large collection of nice, clean, 
blank sheets of white writing paper. 


“T TELEPHONED at once to Madame,” 
Atkins went on. Throughout, Renshaw 
noted, he had been careful to mention no 
names. “Naturally, she became very 
much excited—” 

Renshaw hung up the receiver. 

He hurried out of the building, flung 
himself into a taxicab, and was driven to 
the Waldorf. There he went in turn 
through Peacock Alley and the restaurant, 
without finding the two women he sought. 
He returned to Peacock Alley with his 
problem. It was after three. Hart was 
to call for the ladies at four. They had 
not registered, of course, for luncheon. 
They had gone out, doubtless, after 
luncheon. But they would return to the 
Waldorf at four. 

It seemed that he had been waiting in 
Peacock Alley since the beginning of time. 
In reality he had been there less than half 
an hour when he heard his name uttered 
in cool accents that were becoming fa- 
miliar to his ears: 


amia. 


(Continued from page 47) 


“Why, there’s Mr. Renshaw—and he 
appears to be asleep!” 

e sprang to his feet, snatching off his 
hat as he did so. Verity Campbell and 
Madame Hvoeslef had stopped before 
him. For a moment the wave of humilia- 
tion that rolled over him shut out any 
appreciation of their expressions or their 
manner. 

“No,” he said confusedly, “I wasn’t 
asleep. I was trying to—” he broke off 
and turned directly to Madame Hvoeslef. 
“I’m wretched about this thing,” he said 
with an actual break in his voice. “What 
can I say?” 

The eyes of both women were upon him 
as he spoke, and now, with time for clear- 
ing senses he realized that neither pair 
held the expression he had looked for. 
The eyes of Verity revealed her custom- 
ary indifference, very slightly tinged with 
criticism. Those of the woman, cold at 
first, were softening into pity as they took 
in the young man’s haggard aspect. 

“Say nothing more, Monsieur. I am 
distressed that you have suffered over my 
affairs.” She was smiling as she spoke, 
and the smile prepared him for her next 
words. “Everything is—how is it said in 
English?— ‘quite all right?” 

Renshaw’s eyes sent her a flash that 
reminded both women of a sudden blaze 
from a lighthouse with the lifting of a fog. 
It was an exhibition of hidden possibili- 
ties which startled them. Under it the 
older woman’s expression warmed still 
more. 

“You have been unhappy,” she said. 
“I am so sorry. We, also, have been 
anxious,” she went on gently, “but that is 

ast. The case is safe in the vaults of the 
rust Company. I myself have just left 
it there. And this time,”-her smile ex- 
tended now to her brilliant eyes, “Mr. 


Atkins and I have both opened it to be 
sure it held what we thought.” 

Her hearer was in a state of stupefac- 
tion shot through with indescribable relief. 

“But—I don’t understand,” he stam- 
mered. 

“We ourselves do not understand. I 
can tell you only what has happened. 
When Mr. Atkins telephoned to me, I 
was—”’ she stopped as if almost overcome 
by the memory of what that moment had 
been—“I was in despair,” she went on 
quieny “I rushed to my room to change 

or the train. And there, on my bed, was 
my leather case—and in it, quite safe, 
when I unlocked it, was—what I had put 
there.” 

s EN—you mean—you had two cases? 

You gave me the wrong one?” 

“No, and that is what we do not com- 
prehend. I had one case only, the original 
case, made for me in’”—she stopped—‘“‘in 
Europe,” she ended abruptly. ‘‘Someone 
else has made another case exactly like it. 
We can understand why this was done. 
But why the original case and its con- 
tents were returned to me, after the 
trouble and expense of duplicating it— 
that, Monsieur, we cannot follow at all.” 

“Then your property is safe—and I de- 
livered the case you gave me?” 

“We think so. For Mr. Atkins told us 
it was not for one moment out of your 
hands. It must have been changed in my 
room before I brought it to you, though 
had for it a strong chest with a combina- 
tion lock.” > 

Renshaw shot his glance over the heads 
of the passing pageant and frowned re- 
flectingly. The case had been out of his 
hands for a moment—and there was that 
episode of the locked door still to. be ex- 
plained. But he felt no impulse to men- 
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Keep That 


Wedding Day 


Complexion 


The blushing bride of today should be the 
blooming matron of tomorrow, retaining 
the charm of girlhood’s freshness to en- 
hance radiant maturity. 


For bridal beauty should not fade, nor the 
passing of each anniversary be recorded on 
your face. 


Keep the schoolgirl complexion which 
graced your wedding day, and you will 
keep your youth. With a fresh, smooth 
skin, no woman ever seems old. 


The problem of keeping such a complexion 
was solved centuries ago. The method is 
simple—the means within the reach of all. 


Cosmetic cleansing the secret 


To keep your complexion fresh and smooth 
you must keep it scrupulously clean. You 
can’t allow dirt, oil and perspiration to 
collect and clog the pores if you value 
clearness and fine texture. 


You can’t depend on cold cream to do this 
cleansing—repeated applications help fill 
up the pores. The best way is to wash 
your face with the mild, soothing lather 


blended from palm and olive oils, the 
cleansers used by Cleopatra. 


Science has combined these two Oriental 
oils in the bland, balmy facial soap which 
bears their name. You need never be 
afraid of the effects of soap and water if 
the soap you use is Palmolive. 


How it acts 


The rich, profuse lather, massaged into 
the skin, penetrates the pores and removes 
every trace of the clogging accumulations 
which, when neglected, make the skin tex- 
ture coarse and cause blackheads and 
blotches. 


It softens the skin and keeps it flexible 
and smooth. It freshens and stimulates, 
encouraging firmness and attractive nat- 
ural color. 


Oily skins won’t need cold creams or lo- 
tions after using Palmolive. If the skin is 
inclined to dryness, the time to apply 
cold cream is after this cosmetic cleansing. 


And remember, powder and rouge are per- 
fectly harmless when applied to a clean 
skin and removed carefully once a day. 


10c 


Volume and efficiency 
produce 25-cent quality 


Don’t keep it only for your face 


Complexion beauty should extend to the 
throat, neck and shoulders. These are 
quite as conspicuous as your face for 
beauty or the lack of it. 


Give them the same beautifying cleansing 
that you do your face and they will be- 
come soft, white and smooth. Use it reg- 
ularly for bathing and let it do for your 
body what it does for your face. 


Not too expensive 


Although Palmolive is the finest, mildest 
facial soap that can be produced, the price 
is not too high to permit general use on the 
washstand for bathing. 


This moderate price is due to popularity, 
to the enormous demand which keeps the 
Palmolive factories working day and 
night, and necessitates the importation of 
the costly oils in vast quantity. 


Thus, soap which would cost at least 25 
cents a cake if made in small quantities, is 
offered for only 10 cents, a price all can 
afford. The old-time luxury of the few 
may now be enjoyed the world over. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario 
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tion these details. The aloof and critical 
presence of Verity Campbell, gazing 
absent-eyed at the throng and ignoring his 
presence as if he were part of the atmos- 
phere, checked any revelations he might 
have been willing to make to the foreigner. 

“So now,” Madame Hvoeslef added 
comfortably, “we will all have tea.” 

She was already leading the way into 
the Palm Room as she spoke, and thus 
leaving the young man no choice save to 
follow. However, quite unconsciously, 
and partly from sheer force of old-time 
habit, he quietly put both ladies in the 
position of being his guests. It was, also, 
a matter of chance. 

‘The waiter who came to take their 
order recalled Renshaw with rapture, not 
only as a patron of the past, but appar- 
ently as a loved and lost ideal. From the 
moment of the reunion he saw no one but 
Renshaw, heard no voice save his. 

Verity limited her participation in the 
social function to the aloof drinking of a 
cup of tea. An occasional eye-flash alone 
showed that she was not missing the un- 
expected high-lights thrown on her father’s 
new secretary by this encounter with a 
former servitor. 

When Renshaw was paying the bill, 
Henri looked up at him with the eyes of 
an adoring collie. 

“And Madame Vandewater?” he ven- 
tured to inquire, “she is well, I trust?” 

Renshaw’s hand closed on the bank 
note and check in his hand with a force 
that whitened the knuckles. The change 
in his face startled both women. 

“My sister,” he said slowly, “died two 
years ago.” 

“Oh, Monsieur! That beautiful wom- 
an! I beg your pardon—I did not know— 
I was in France, in the army—” 

The boy was stammering, lending him- 
self to the emotional promptings of his 
French temperament. Upon his incoher- 
ence the words of Renshaw fell like broken 
icicles. 

“Henri, will you be good enough to pull 
yourself together?” 


VERITY, taking in the scene with the 
brilliant, indifferent glances that saw 
everything, observed that Henri followed 
the party of three to the door of the Palm 
Room, and rightly suspected that he 
watched the tall figure of Renshaw till it 
was out of sight. She was oddly impressed 
by the whole incident—by the naturalness 
with which Renshaw had put her and 
Madame Hvoeslef into the position of his 
guests, by the unabashed adoration of 
Henri, by the glimpse of a tragedy behind 
a door so quickly shut, above all by the 
sudden revelation of force in this man she 
had half-consciously despised as a weak- 
ling. 

“You will drive back with us, Monsieur 
Renshaw?” Madame Hvoeslef made the 
suggestion, taking for granted Verity’s 
approval of the invitation. Renshaw fol- 
lowed them in silence to their luxurious 
limousine. Hart and a strange chauffeur 
stood together beside it, lost to their sur- 
roundings in the charm of a confidential 
conversation. As the little party reached 
him, Hart turned at once to Verity. 

“I beg pardon, miss,” he said deferen- 
tially. “But would you mind if this man 
—Henry Rickett, he is—drives you home 
to-night? I know it’s unusual, but I got 
bad news in town, of a pers’n’I nature,” he 


interrupted himself to explain, “an’ I got 
to be here till to-morrow if you can get 
along without me.” 

“Why—I suppose so, Hart.” Verity 
hesitated, glancing uncertainly from her 
chauffeur to the proposed substitute. 
“Does he know the way?” 

“Yes’m. An’ he knows the car, too.” 

Verity stepped back to allow Madame 
Hvoeslef to precede her into the limousine. 

“Very well,” she said indifferently. 

“Thank you, miss.” For an instant, in 
his relief, Hart’s eyes looked almost alive. 
“TH be out on the train by to-morrow 


noon.” 


OTH the women were in the car, ob- 

viously waiting for Renshaw to follow 
them. He did so, after a perceptible hesi- 
tation, closing the door and taking a seat 
facing them. Darkness was falling and 
the limousine made its way slowly through 
the crowded streets. ‘Twice the new 
chauffeur was the object of winged re- 
bukes from traffic policemen. He seemed 
not to know the trafhc rules as well as he 
knew the car and the road. Indeed, Ren- 
shaw soon began to suspect that he did 
not know even these as well as Hart’s en- 
comium would lead one to believe. Sev- 
eral times he hesitated at turns. Also, 
the gears of the car protested raucously 
each time he shifted them. 

Madame Hvoeslef talked in her casual, 
charming way, with a new and intriguing 
note of friendliness, and Renshaw re- 
sponded. He was conscious of an in- 
creased and growing liking for this pol- 
ished product of another land. He even 
ceased to resent her air of mystery. 

A sudden jolt startled him, then an- 
other. The car had lurched and recovered 
itself. The first snowfall of the season was 
beginning, and very soon the heavy flakes 
were coming down so thickly as to cloud 
vision. The new chauffeur was having 
difficulty in keeping to the road. 

Suddenly Renshaw leaned forward and 
addressed the girl. 

“Miss Campbell,” he said crisply, “this 
fellow doesn’t know how todrive. Do you 
mind if I get out and take the wheel?” 

Verity looked startled. 

“Why, aren’t we almost there?” she 
asked, vaguely looking about her. 

“No. Were not much more than half 
way. And it’s snowing hard, and the new 
man doesn’t know the road. There are 
some nasty spots between here and Tawn 
Ker.” His voice grew more incisive. i 
really think you’d better let me drive.” 

For a few seconds Verity was silent. 

“Drive by all means,” she murmured, 
“if you would feel more comfortable.” 

Renshaw tapped on the window and, 
when the driver stopped, he got out and 
raised the young man from his seat with a 
single and compelling gesture. 

“It’s so thick you can’t see,” he said 
casually, as he took the wheel. 

The chauffeur took the seat beside him 
without protest, muttering something 
about snow in his eyes. Renshaw drove 
in silence for ten minutes, then stopped 
abruptly beside a small wooden structure 
whose one lighted window shone mistily 
through the storm. 

“This is Ardville station,” he told the 
substitute. “A train for New York stops 
here in about half an hour.” 

He offered the man a bill as he spoke, 
but the chauffeur shrank away. 


“Say,” he muttered peevishly, “what’s 
the idea?” 

Renshaw spoke pleasantly, but his 
voice had hardened. “I’m sorry if you 
have a date with one of the maids, but the 
best thing you can do to-night is to get 
back totown. You can see the girl later.” 

“Pm damned if I will,’ muttered the 
man. 

“Oh, yes, you will.” 

“What d’ye want to get rid of me for?” 

“You’re no good here. Surely you can 
see that.” 

“Well, who are you? What right you got 
to buttin? It’s the lady that engaged me.” 

“That’s true, but she has just told me 
to take your place. Come, now.” At the 
last two words the man started. The tone 
was new and menacing. “PIL give you 
exactly one minute to get down and away. 
Don’t forget this.” He was still holding 
out the bill and at last the man took it. 

“Oh, all right,” he said grumpily, “if 
that’s the way you feel about it. I was 
only tryin’ to help out a pal.” 

Renshaw started the car, but his eyes 
were on the man. “Toddle right into the 
nice warm station,” he advised. 

The man drifted languidly toward the 
station door. He had thrust the bill into 
his pocket, and he seemed annoyed, but 
philosophic. Inside the limousine, and 
thus shut away from the drift of the con- 
versation, though within sound of the 
men’s voices, the ladies watched the scene. 

“He’s sending him back to New York,” 
Verity interpreted, with a flush of annoy- 
ance. “That young man is taking a great 
deal upon himself. If I had realized what 
he meant to do—” . 

She stopped to give an appreciative mind 
to the perfection of Renshaw’s driving. 
“He can drive, anyway,” she conceded. 


"THE secretary dressed for dinner that 
night with his mind on several new 
problems, the first of which was the prob- 
lem of the leather case. If he were to have 
any peace and comfort this year, if he 
were to get back his nervous strength 
and recover for himself the man he had 
been, he must do certain things and do 
them quickly. Among them he must 
once and for all do away with the melo- 
dramatic mysteries of Tawny Ker. He 
must find out what there was in the house 
that crept along halls and climbed up to 
transoms and stole and duplicated leather 
cases and then returned them. After 
that, perhaps he would have some com- 
fort—a condition he could not hope for 
now. This very night, for example, he 
probably was in for some infernal mani- 
festation that would deprive him of the 
sleep he so urgently deeded: 

However he was in a way prepared for 
this. He had two pistols now, and the 
other articles he had bought. The pistols 
were loaded and ready. In one way the 
fact was reassuring. In another it dis- 
turbed him. Of course, a pistol was not 
an especially good thing to have around. 
If, indeed, there happened to be some it- 
responsible creature about the place, and 
if it found a pistol, it might do a lot 0 
mischief. Moreover, he himself did not 
wish to do any impulsive shooting an 
subsequently and bitterly regret it. He 
began to feel that he had made a mistake 
in buying the pistols. If he hid them, the 
Irresponsible Thing might find them. 1 
he carried them, he himself might us 
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During the Civil War a certain material used in making one of the Squibb products 
became very scarce and its price extremely high. A young chemist suggested to 
Dr. Edward R. Squibb that another ingredient be substituted—one which cost less 
and was easier to obtain, but was not so satisfactory. “By changing your formula in 
this way,” the young man argued, “you will save money and most people will never 
know the difference.” 


“Young man,” was the reply, “I am always willing to change a formula when I can 
improve it. But please remember that the Master Formula of every worthy business is 
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We all know that there are men and 
women who devote a lifetime to some 
science, art or profession with no 


thought of wealth or profit beyond that 


which naturally follows worthy achieve- 
ment. Not only are there such men and 
women, but there are such business in- 
stitutions as well. 


Such institutions are interested pri- 
marily in making something as fine as it 
can be made, and only secondarily are 
they interested in the profit. 


Of all manufacturers, this honor, in- 
tegrity and trustworthiness should guide 
the maker of pharmaceutical and chem- 
ical products. Of all things used by 
mankind there are none where purity 
and reliability are more important. 


For sixty-three years, the House of 
Squibb has ‘adhered to “the master for- 
mula” in a way which has won world- 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceedingly pure, 
therefore without bitter taste. 

Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. Pre- 
ferred also for taste. 


Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a specially purified - 


product, free from arsenic, therefore safe. 

Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Nor- 
wegian; cold pressed; pure in taste. Rich in 
vitamine. 

Squibb’s Olive Oil—selected oil from Southern 
France. Absolutely pure. (Sold only through 
druggists.) 

Squibb’s Sugar of Milk— specially refined for 
preparing infants’ food. Quickly soluble, In 
sealed tins. 

Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly soluble. 
Soft powder for dusting; granular form for 
solutions, 


honor, integrity and trustworthiness. That is one formula I cannot change.” 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
The “Priceless Ingredient” of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 


wide recognition for the supremacy of 
Squibb products. For sixty-three years, 
the House of Squibb has shared with the 
world its scientific discoveries. It has 
used no secret formulas and has made 
but one claim: That its products are as 
pure as nature and science can make 
them, and that there is never an excep- 
tion to this. 


For sixty-three years the name Squibb 
has been recognized as full guaranty 
of skill, knowledge and honor in the 
manufacture of chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical products made exclusively for the 
medical profession, and used only by 
the physician and the surgeon. 


The name Squibb on HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCTS is equally valued as positive 
assurance of true purity and reliability. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in 
taste; dependable. 


Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and protective 
powder of highest purity. 


Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made from 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Contains no soap 
or other detrimental substance. Corrects 
mouth acidity. 


Squibb’s Talcum Powder— Carnation, Violet, 
Boudoir, and Unscented. The talcum powder 
par excellence. 


Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite preparation 
of correct composition for the care of the skin. 


Squibb’s Pure Spices—specially selected by 
laboratory tests for their full strength and 
flavor. (Sold only through druggists.) 
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them on impulse or in a panic—he himself 
might become an Irresponsible Thing— 

- The perspiration broke out on his fore- 
head. The pistols had become a responsi- 
bility. He was tempted to empty them 
and hurl them out of the window among 
the thick shrubbery below. He consid- 
ered hiding them in his trunk. He ended 
by hiding one there and slipping the other 
into a pocket of his evening trousers. It 
was a very small, unobtrusive pistol. He 
had been careful to select that kind. And 
undoubtedly it would be safer in his hands 
than in the dark and sinister hand he had 
seen through his transom window the 
night before. 

Dinner that night was again almost gay. 
Madame Hvoeslef was her most engaging 
self. Evidently, with the transference of 
the black leather case to the Trust Com- 
pany’s vaults a great weight had rolled off 
her mind. Verity and David Campbell 
responded to her mood. Soft ripples of 
laughter swept the table, laughter in 
which Renshaw did not join but which he 
subconsciously enjoyed. 

Into his ear Mrs. Pardee poured her 
plaintive monologue. The light mood of 
the rest meant nothing to her, nor would 
a deep depression in those around have 
disturbed her. Renshaw was listenin 
to Mrs. Pardee but looking at Verity, an 
as he looked his dislike of her and his inner 
masculine resentment of her cool self- 
sufficiency gave place to his first impulse 
of genuine admiration. 

er singing after dinner strengthened 
this feeling. It, too, reflected her new 
mood. The Slavic songs to which hereto- 
fore she and Madame Hvoeslef had largely 
confined themselves made way to-night 
for groups of French and Spanish num- 
bers, in which the predominating theme 
of love was wedded to that of joy. Listen- 
ing in his corner, Renshaw felt his lip curl 

a trifle. Much that girl knew about love! 
The foreigner knew. There was a woman 
who had loved and lived and died a few 
times and been born again. 

He recalled his vagabond thoughts with 
a suddenness that brought him upright. 
The recoil merged into a grim amusement 
at hisown expense. He was making prog- 
ress, he was getting back in touch with 
life, when he found himself speculating 
about women! He resolutely centered his 
thoughts on the black leather case. 


HE WENT up to his room at eleven 
o’clock. Before he opened the door he 
stood for a moment in front of it, silently 
studying the lock. It wasa good lock, but 
an ordinary one. A trifle he had bought in 
town would effectually prevent it from 
being locked from the outside. He entered 
his room and inserted this trifle into the 
keyhole, nodding comfortably as he did so. 
No one outside could lock his door to-night. 
On the other hand, neither could he him- 
self lock it. He drew a chair forward, in- 
serted its back under the doorknob, and 
so placed it that a certain effort would be 
required to push the door open. He could 
not be taken wholly by surprise. After 
these simple preparations he read and 
smoked for a time. Then, with a sense of 
expectation mingled with other emotions, 
in which excitement, resentment, anxiety, 
and nervousness predominated in turn, 
he undressed, got into bed and turned 
out the lights, putting the new revolver 
under his pillow. 


. ridor. 


He waited with taut nerves. It was 
almost midnight, time for the nocturnal 
activities of “The Thing” to begin. He 
desired, yet dreaded, the heavy thump 
that would announce its presence. It was 
due, past due. After a time he became 
annoyed. This waiting got on one’s 
nerves. Why didn’t “The Thing” come 
and have its visit over? Then perhaps he 
could go to sleep. But first there were 
several little matters to attend to. His 
whole body was braced for these. At the 
first sound of that thump he meant to leap 
noiselessly from his bed and creep to his 
door. As soon as he heard the sounds an- 
nouncing ‘“The Thing’s” nearer approach, 
he would fling open the door and spring 
out upon whatever was there. After that 
—well, after that he would at least know 
what he was up against. 


HE clock on his mantel struck twelve. 

The sounds seemed to shatter thesilence 
of the old house like hammer strokes. The 
clock struck one. His tension had imper- 
ceptibly relaxed. He was almost con- 
vinced that nothing would happen. 

He closed his eyes and dy opened 
them again. Something had touched 
them, passed them, and focused on the 
wall. It was a circle ot light. It was not 
yellow, but a singularly vivid blue. It 
danced and quivered on the wall beside 
him, so close to him that he could put up 
his hand and touch it. As he dido. it 
vanished, and the familiar darkness of the 
room closed around him. 

He lay still and tried to explain the epi- 
sode to himself. The blue circle of light 
was, of course, a reflection from some- 
where, from something. But from where? 
From what? 

The visiting light appeared again. It 
touched his face, fitted about, and came 
to rest on the headboard of his bed. It 
touched his hand, and flew to the opposite 
wall. It played about his lips and leaped 
to the door leading to the hall, where it 
glowed silently on a panel. 

Renshaw watched it with a gaze that 
shifted when it did. It interested him, 
but for a time did not especially disturb 
him. It was merely something new, and 
he was trying to understand it. Its activ- 
ities continued and increased. It flitted 
about the room like a will-o’-the-wisp, 
touching many objects, but now showing 
a special preference for Ms eyes. Its flash 
was rather blinding. If he closed his eyes 
it lingered on the lids till he reopened 
them. Its character changed. It had 
been interesting at first. It became an- 
noying like the repeated attacks of one 
mosquito on a hot night. It became more 
than annoying. It became first infuri- 
ating, and at last simply devilish. 

He rose and, going in turn to the room’s 
four windows, stared out at each. With 
his movement the light disappeared. He 
could see nothing outside but the storm 
and the tortured, wind-flung branches of 
oaks and maples. He ‘went to his door, 
opened it and glanced down the dark cor- 
No sound or movement there re- 
warded him. He closed the door, replaced 
the chair-back under the knob, and re- 
turned to his bed. As soon as he was com- 
fortably settled the blue ball entered, 
touched his face, and danced for a moment 
on the wall. Then suddenly it grew quiet 
and remained fixed in one spot, like a 
watchful and infernal blue eye. 
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He drew a deep breath. That blue circle 
was rather uncanny. It was becoming an 
indescribable nuisance. He ought to do 
something about it, but what could he do? 
He could not exactly arouse the house. 
And David Campbell himself had told 
him that everything in the house was all 
right. He clung to this assurance; but he 
had begun to feel that even the presence 
and movements of “The Thing” would be 
preferable to that odd, impish light. It 
drew his eyes, yet he hated to look at it. 
He shifted his position, and the blue eye 
moved to the foot of the bed. He turned 
again and it took its position on the oppo- 
site wall. One new peculiarity of it now 
interested him. The blue circle remained 
quiet as long as he faced it. When he 
turned, it hastened to face him. He con- 
sidered this phenomenon, moving and 
twisting experimentally. His conclusion 
had been right. The blue circle was an 
eye on him. It did not intend to let him 
escape it. 

The.clock struck two, the deep-toned 
strokes sounding ominous in the darkness. 
Two o’clock! And hevhad been on the 
edge of his nerves since eleven! That sort 
of thing would not do—it simply could 
not be endured.. To-morrow he would tell 
Campbell that he, Renshaw, must go 
away, that he was not up to the work. 

A sudden memory seared his conscious- 
ness. He could not resign. He had no 
situation to resign—simply because he 
had refused a situation. He was not his 
own master. He was, for a year, David 
Campbell’s property, bought and, in part, 
actually paid for. On the morning of the 
day that had only just ended Campbell had 
given him a generous advance on the pur- 
chase price; and the greater part of that 
advance he, Renshaw, had already spent 
in town. Even assuming that.he was will- 
ing to break the gentleman’s agreement 
he and Campbell had entered into, he 
must work a month to pay off the obliga- 
tion imposed by that advance. In other 
words, he was a fixture here. He could 
not leave. 


HROUGHOUT his deliberations the 

blue circle faced him—a fixed and 
sinister orb. Now, as if content with his 
conclusion and his prolonged stillness, it 
winked and vanished: His heart pounded 
as he waited for its return. 

It did not return. It was a long time 
before he dared to believe that it would 
not return. The clock had struck three 
before he ventured to number the blue 
circle among the things that had passed, 
and half an hour more went by before he 
felt the impulse to sleep. 

His eyes had closed and he had almost 
lost consciousness when he heard a noise 
in the hall. It was not the familiar thump, 
nor was it the equally abhorrent sound of 
crawling. It was the sound of footsteps— 
light and running. There was also the 
sound of hurried, excited breathing and of 
a rap on his door. He sprang out of bed, 
and into his bathrobe, disturbed yet as- 
sured by the rap. It was alarmed, but it 
was normal. He threw open the door and 
stared incredulously. erity Campbell 
stood before him. 

“Oh, Mr. Renshaw,” she gasped, 
“please come with me, quickly! ï can’t 
find either Jenks or James—and some- 
thing dreadful has happened to Grand- 
father!” (To be continued) 
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Maybe your dealer has offered you 
a “special discount” on this or that 
make of tire. 


Think his proposition over. 

Ask yourself who pays for this sales 
inducement.. 

Is the dealer generously sacrificing 
his profit—the manufacturer his? 


Or is the equivalent of the discount 
being taken out of the tire? 
Think it over. 


The immense popularity of Good- 
year Tireshas been built up without 
the aid of fictitious sales induce- 
ments of any kind. 


The extra profit we might have 
allowed the dealer for the purpose 
of “special discounts,” we are put- 
ting into the tire in extra value. 


Wouldn’t you rather have it there, 
than in a “special discount” ? 


Wouldn’t you rather buy mileage, 
than a “bargain”? 


We are building Goodyear Tires 
better today than ever before. 


Wearemaking them larger, heavier, 
stronger, more durable. 


Are you using them? 


More people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind. 


AN ` i THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
S CS Offices Throughout the World 


$ - GOODSYEAR 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
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Lord Northcliffe, “The World’s Greatest Expert 


in Human Nature” 


that when the inevitable European con- 
flict should come, Sweden would likely be 
friendly ta, the Germans, and therefore a 
negligible quantity in the paper situation. 
He therefore set about to provide his own 
paper. 

e chose Newfoundland, where he 
secured a tract of three thousand square 
miles. There his pioneers laid out the 
site of a new town on the edge of the 
wilderness, close to a great waterfall. 
To-day that giant waterfall has been 
harnessed, a vast plant has been built, 
paper and pulp go by private steamship 
lines to private docks and more mills at 
Gravesend, and then on to feed the 
hungry press. 


HAT verdant site wrested from the 

primeval forest a.little more than a 
decade ago is now Grand Falls, second city 
of Newfoundland in population and im- 
portance; a flourishing community with 
churches, schools, hospitals, a hotel, 
bank, and a club. 

The Northcliffe newspapers were the 
pioneers in pointing out the German 
menace. It began with the publication of 
the “Daily Mail” as far back as 1896. 
Northcliffe, who had spent much time in 
Germany, declared, and kept pounding 
away at it (he is strong on repetition), 
that the German ambition was to rule the 
world physically and commercially. He 
was called a baiter, a jingo, and a vision- 
ary. But he lived to see himself vindicated 
when Prussianism ran amuck in 1914. 

He was among the first to advocate the 
commercial use of the aëroplane and the 
automobile. 

In 1906, when Northcliffe saw Santos 
Dumont hop one hundred feet with an 
aëroplane, he became convinced not only 
that flying was the coming sport, but that 
airmanship would be a great factor in 
future warfare. He offered a prize of 
fifty thousand dollars for the first flight 
from London to Manchester in twenty- 
four hours with not more than two stops. 
England thought he was insane. The offer 
became a jest and joke of press and public. 
“Punch,” for instance, immediately of- 
fered ten million dollars to anyone who 
could fly to Mars! 

About the time that the Wright 
brothers were making their preliminary 
flights, a member of the “Daily Mail” 
staff wrote an editorial on aviation, saying 
that it was bound to come, but that it 
would be long delayed. The next morning 
he received a telegram from Northcliffe 
saying: “Stop writing such rot. The 
aéroplane will come much quicker than 
you think. Be optimistic about it.” 

Northcliffe could have retired at forty 
with wealth, power, and station; but he 
is never satished. Boundless energy and 
ambition spur him on to fresh achieve- 
ment. And he likes to surround himself 
with other men who feel the same spur. 
One day, meeting a sub-editor of the 
“Daily Mail,” he asked him how he was 


setting along. The man replied: 


(Continued from page 7) 
“Splendidly, thank you.” 
How long have you been with me?” 
asked Northcliffe. 

“Eight months.” 

“What are you getting?” 

“Seven pounds a week.” 

“Are you contented?” 

“Yes, and l have lots of leisure.” 

“Then you are not the man for me!” 
replied Northcliffe. “I don’t want any 
member of my staff to be contented on 
seven pounds a week. You must grow 
more ambitious, my boy.” 

In this episode is a lesson for every 
salaried employee. Men often fail be- 
cause they are sunk in lethargic content. 

Northcliffe passionately believes that 

eople are interested in other people. 
fore than this, he maintains that people 
like to see what other people look like. 
With an early issue of the “Daily Mail” 
he startled the British press by printing a 
whole page of pictures of personages and 
events. It revolutionized London news- 
paper making, which up to that time had 
dealt most sparingly with illustrations. 

Many Americans wonder why the 
London “Times” wields such tremendous 
influence and is accepted as a sort of un- 
official national Bible. They can find no 
parallel in a New York journal of the 
first rank. To begin with, the London 
“Times” is an institution. Secondly, it is 
on sale throughout the whole of Great 
Britain before midnight of the day it is 
published. Geography enters larecly into 
the influence of the British press. No 
matter how powerful a sensation is dis- 
closed by a New York newspaper, it can- 
not be read in the original publication in 
San Francisco under five dave: This is 
why we never have been able to have a 
national newspaper in the United States. 
The country is too big. 


ORTHCLIFFE’S theories about edi- 
torship are characteristic: He believes 
that the conduct of a newspaper should 
be impersonal. : 
“When a newspaper controller knows 
a great many people,” he says, “‘he is the 
object of as much wire-pulling as the 
Prime Minister. The more people you 
know, the greater becomes the difficulty 
of acting impersonally. I see public men 
only at their offices. If you know only a 
few people, you can strike hard at many. 
There is a great deal of truth in Charles 
A. Dana’s theory that the newspaper 
owner must be something of a hermit.’ 
He believes, also, that the controller of 
a newspaper ‘“‘must be more or less an 
absolute ee of its policies.” When 
in England, which is rarely, he himself in- 
carnates this centralized authority. He 
contends that one man alone must be 
responsible for policy, and that he per- 
sonally must abide by the consequences. 
His overthrow of the Asquith Government 
was a thrilling dramatization of this idea. 
Before this upheaval, England’s war 
advisers were an unwieldy group of 
twenty-three men, whose ideas con- 
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flicted. It was like doing business with a 
town meeting. Northcliffe demanded a 
small, compact, efficient Cabinet, and he 
had his way. In explaining his contention 
afterward, he said to me in his quick, 
graphic way: “Could twenty-three Lin- 
colns have run your Government dur- 
ing the Civil War? Could twenty-three 
Grants have won it?” 

But Northcliffe talks to everyone and 
learns from everybody. He is surrounded 
with wise counselors whom he trusts. Life 
for him is an insatiable pursuit of infor- 
mation. He is as good a reporter as any 
man he employs; and, speaking out of 
much experience with him, I can say that 
he is one of the best interviewers 1 know. 
He never takes chances on being incorrect- 
ly reported, for he always writes out the 
statements he gives for publication. 

He listens and he remembers. This is 
why he knows what the human being 
wants to read. But with all his extra- 
ordinary knowledge of men, Northcliffe 
sometimes makes mistakes. He not only 
frankly admits them but almost invaria- 
bly profits by them. 

His experience with the “ Daily Mirror” 
is typical. He has always held that 
women have definite economic rights. He 
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has not only given them the largest pos- ` 


sible opportunities on his newspapers and 
periodicals, but has made one of them a 
director of the Amalgamated Press, the 
company which publishes his magazines. 

He launched the “Daily Mirror” as a 
publication by and for women; 


but it | 


hung fire. In an article entitled, “How I . 
Lost Five Hundred Thousand Dollars,” . 


he has made a frank confession of this . 


failure. He said, “I had for many years a - 


theory that a daily newspaper for and by 
women was in urgent request, and | 
started one. 


hundred thousand dollars. I found that 


This belief cost me five , 


women do not want a daily paper of their 


own. It is another instance of failures : 


made by mere man in diagnosing women’s 
needs. Some people say that a woman 
never really knows what she wants. At 


Sie gi ae 


least, she did not want the ‘Daily Mirror’.” ` 


_ Northcliffe converted the publication 
into an illustrated daily for both men and 
women and it became a best seller. 


He ` 


afterward transferred it to his very able |, 


brother, Lord Rothermere. 
ON’T delude yoma with the idea 


that Northcliffe’s masterful march is 
along a-rosy path of public acclaim. No 
man in recent years has been so bitterly 
arraigned. He is stamped as “‘sensation- 
alist,’ “yellow journalist,” “‘scandalizer 
of public and press morals.” But he has 
thrived on his enemies. Fifty per cent of 
the hostility toward him is directly due 
to the jealousy of his competitors; twenty- 
five to the prejudice born of staid British 
resentment at what is termed his violation 
of newspaper ethics; while the remaining 
twenty-five per cent follows the wreaking 
of his terrible power on those that have 
crossed his path. Like E. H. Harriman, 
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What Men Should Know 


About film on teeth, and modern ways to end it 


These are vital discoveries made by able 
men, at the cost of years of research. They 
have brought to millions, the world over, 
whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 

No man can afford to ignore them. The 
benefits are most important—often life-long 
in extent. They apply to the entire family. 

Every man should send this coupon, make 
this test, then watch results and judge them 
for himself. 


The film problem 


Film is the teeth’s chief enemy—that vis- 
cous film you feel. It clings to teeth, gets 
between the teeth and stays. 

If not removed—and frequently—it may 
do serious damage. Most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth look 
dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. Smokers 
in particular suffer these discolorations. 

Film holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. It breeds 
millions of germs. Many serious troubles, 
local and internal, are now traced to them. 

One great problem in mouth hygiene has 
been to find ways to daily fight that film. 


Two ways discovered 
Dental science has now found two effec- 


tive film combatants. Able authorities have 
subjected them to many careful tests. The 
results are beyond dispute. So leading den- 
tists everywhere are-urging their daily use. 
A new-type tooth paste has been created 
to comply with all modern requirements. 
The name is Pepsodent. In that tooth paste 
are embodied these two film combatants. 


Other problems solved 


Another problem has been starch deposits 
on the teeth. They also cling and stay, and 
often ferment and form acid. Nature puts a 
starch digestant in the saliva to digest those 
starch deposits. But with modern diet that 
agent is usually too weak. 


So modern authority has decided that the 
tooth paste should stimulate that agent. 
Every use of Pepsodent multiplies that 
starch digestant. 


Mouth acids formed: another problem. 
Nature puts alkalis in the saliva to neutral- 
ize those acids which attack the teeth. But 
they also, with modern diet, are generally 
too weak. 

So a factor is used in Pepsodent to multi- 
ply those alkalis. Thus every use increases 
vastly those acid neutralizers. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadént 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste, made to comply with all modern requirements. Endorsed 
by authorities and advised by leading dentists almost the world over. 


All druggists supply the large tubes. 


The Woman’s Side 


To women Pepsodent means added 
beauty. Film-coats on teeth are frequent- 
ly dingy—sometimes greatly stained. The 
natural luster of the teeth comes out with 
their rèmoval. 

But children need Pepsodent most. 
Young teeth seem most subject to attacks. 
Very few escape them. Dentists advise 
that Pepsodent be used from the time the 
first tooth appears. Every mother who 
sees the effects will know why. 


Cut out the coupon, else you may forget. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 401, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


“Only o one > tube ‘to s a a family. 
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he never forgets an affront, never forgives 
a wound. He is as sensitive as a woman 
and as whimsical. 

This man, who wields the greatest un- 
official power in Britain, who can recreate 
a Cabinet and make the fortune of artist 
or author with the stroke of a pen, is 

ersonally the least known of all the 
Frelih men of mark. Go behind the 
curtain that masks him and you find a 
many-sided individual. I have seen 
Morgan, Ryan, Perkins, Harriman—all 
the human dynamos of the frenzied 
power plant of American energy at work. 
None surpasses Northcliffe in galvanic 
effort or in concentration. 

He is big of bulk, with smooth, mobile, 
massive, yet boyish face, not unlike Na- 
poleon’s, and with the familiar lock of 
hair that hangs low over his forehead. 
His eyes, large and luminous, leap swiftly 
from grave to gay. He is a multiple per- 
sonality, as tender and yielding in repose 
as he is ruthless and unrelenting in action. 
He brings his friend Cecil Rhodes strongly 
to mind. Both sons of empire, they had a 
kinship of vision, a community of achieve- 
ment. Rhodes thought in terms of con- 
tinents; Northcliffe’s perspective is the 
world. 

Like every man who has achieved a 
career, Northcliffe’s work takes prece- 
dence over all else. The only time he for- 
gets it or is away from it is when he sleeps. 
He has a method all his own, because he 
divides the day into two scientific halves: 
He begins his labors at five o’clock in the 
morning in summer, and at six in winter. 
From his bed he dictates plans and poli- 
cies. Before the average Englishman is 
out of his morning tub, Northcliffe has 
done a day’s work. He has read all his 
own newspapers and marked them with 
criticisms; has outlined the program for 
his evening paper; has talked over the 
telephone with members of his staff, and 
picked up the thread of things that have 

appened through the night. 

At eleven o'clock, when he is in the 
country (and he does much of his work 
there), he knocks off, and plays golf until 
luncheon. Whenever possible he sleeps 
from two until four. After that he sees 
pecple. The world comes to him, most 
often to that historic office at the “Times,” 
with its superb Georgian mantelpiece, its 
stately paneled walls, its high windows, 
through which pulses the roar of London. 
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I have known him to receive a score of 
people in a single afternoon; yet so great 
is his concentration that every visitor be- 
lieves that Ais business is the one absorb- 
ing topic in Northcliffe’s mind. 

He works just as he talks and walks— 
swiftly and eagerly. Nothing ruffles him. 
He dictated his book “The Rise of the 
Daily Mail,” in the garden at Elmwood, 
while a German aéroplane was dropping 
bombs in a neighboring town. 

There is one definite rule in North- 
cliffe’s scheme of life that the overworked 
American millionaire may well heed. 
Save in a great national crisis, his work 


for the ay ends when the time for dinner - 


comes. No guest in any of Northcliffe’s 
houses will talk “shop” from that mo- 
ment on, Then you see Northcliffe the 
Boy—the dynamic Peter Pan who will 
never grow up! 


HEN you go about the various 

Northcliffe business establishments, 
the first thing that strikes you is the youth 
of the men in high places. The editor of 
the “Times” is young; before the war, 
directors of Northcliffe’s immense inter- 
ests were in their early twenties. This is 
part of the Northcliffe system. He him- 
self was head of a large business at twenty- 
two; he therefore knows the strength and 
resourcefulness of the young and fruitful 
years. The first two questions he hurls at 
any applicant for service with him are: 
ee old are you?” and “What can you 

o? 

Being efficient himself, he detests in- 
competency. Sometimes you hear it said 
that Northcliffe sucks people’s brains dry 
and flings them aside. tf this is true, they 
are at least well paid during the absorp- 
tion process, for he pays the highest 
journalistic wage in the world. One of his 
principal business associates gets a salary 
as large as that of the President of the 
United States. 

“Make your employees contented,” is 
his rule. “Adequate compensation is the 
key to it. Itisa good investment.” 

Like most successful employers, he is 
deeply concerned about his people. 
busy mornings when it is impossible for 
him to read all of his immense mail, I have 
heard him say, “Run through it quickly 
and see if there are any letters from my 
workpeople.” 

Such letters always have his eye. The 


net result is a loyal organization, and a 
lack of the “office politics”? so common 
in many American newspaper establish- 
ments. 

Whether it is the Irish in him or not, 
Northcliffe is impulsive, volatile, and very 
kindly. Nor is he without a keen sense 
of humor. 

In the early days of taxis, when they 
were not common, he wanted a taxi at 
the “Times” office. When he reached the 
street the doorman told him it was im- 
possible to get one, but that he had 
secured a hansom, 

“Where shall I go?” asked the cabby. 

“To the nearest taxi stand,” said North. 
clifte. 

Like most busy and successful men, 
Northcliffe is the personification of punc- 
tuality. When he says he will come for 
you at a certain time, it means that he 
will be there on the moment! 

His dominant personal traits are action 
and persistence. He is seldom in the same 
place for two consecutive days. This does 
not mean that he is trying to hide; but, 
oddly enough, he finds relaxation in 
movement. In one week I was with him 
at four different establishments, that 
ranged from what he calls a “sleeping- 
box,” perched high on a lovely hill in 
Surrey, and the only place, perhaps, 
where he gets complete seclusion (he calls 
it “ No Hall-Nowhere’’), to Sutton Place, 
a noble estate where Henry VIII, Queen 
Elizabeth, and Cardinal Wolsey often 
sojourned. 

No living Englishman knows or under- 
stands us so well. He talks to Americans 
in terms of America. When he wants to 
illustrate society, for example, he talks of 
Fifth Avenue and Newport, not Belgrave 
Square and Mayfair; he links the Bowery 
Hie Whitechapel; Wall Street with Lom- 

ard. 

Northcliffe has been cated a human 
steam roller; but as a matter of fact he 1s 
very human and very genuine. There is a 
frank glint in his blue eye and a friendly 
curl to his expressive mouth. He can be 
a good friend and a bitter enemy, for he 
knows no half measures. He talks and 
walks fast, and has a habit of stopping 
suddenly and hurling a pointed and perti- 
nent question at you. At fifty-six he is in 
the prime of life, packed with potentiali- 
ties that will continue to startle the do- 
main of journalism. 


Take a Tip from Mr. Crow 


So, even in his timidity, the crow is just 
the ordinary fellow. If he doesn’t under- 
stand anything he'll leave it alone. He’s 
not a venturesome scatterbrain. He’s a 
practical citizen. What lies beyond his 
experience he’s suspicious of. 

Nature has helped the crow out; no 
doubt about that. But nature, like the 
rods, helps those who help themselves. 
The diet of most birds is restricted. They 
are insect eaters, or grain or seed eaters, 
or flesh eaters. But the crow is all these. 
Birds that live near water are fish eaters. 
The crow, though an inland bird, will eat 
fish if he is near the water. There is noth- 
ing finicky about him. 


(Continued from page 33) 


Most birds’ bills are adapted to their 
specialty: the quail’s, for example, for pick- 
ing up seed; the woodpecker’ s—a sort of 
pick—for digging a hole or ripping off bark; 
the kingħshers—a spear—for impaling 
fish. The crow’s bill is adapted to all these 
things—nimble enough to pick up seed off 
the ground, strong enough to act as a pick, 
long enough to poke in the mud or under 
water, sharp enough to impale fish. 

The quail’s feet are made for scratchin 
in the earth, but will not catch and hol 
anything. The hawk’s claws are made for 
grasping prey, and are not adapted to 
scratching. The crow can scratch on the 
ground and he can also seize and hold prey. 


Because of his adaptability; because of 
his shrewd common sense, because he 
knows how to codperate—the crow has 
survived. He is no soaring genius, no ob- 
ject of beauty and distinction. Yet here 

e is, and here he will be; a testimonial to 
good, hard common sense in meeting life. 

The quail depends on two things— 
camouflage and swiftness of flight. His 
camouflage is almost perfect; he melts into 
the ground. A hundred times I have had 
dogs point a covey of them in compara- 
tively open places; I have known almost 
exactly where they were, and yet have 
been unable to see them. 

No sportsman tries to see them on the 
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This book is never sold. 


This book may not be intended for you 


But more than 155,000 men found 
in it what they had been seeking 


RE is a slim little volume of 

only 120 pages. It is not 
the work of a famous writer. It 
is not illustrated by a celebrated 
artist. It is not even bound in 
leather; its covers are of paper. 


Yet few books published in the 
English language have had a 
wider reading. d those who 
have turned its pages would not 
part with what it has disclosed to 
them for many, many times its 
simple value. 

In itself it is only a key—but 
it is the key that has unlocked 
the door of the future for many 
thousands of business men. Alone 
it cannot add one penny to your 
income nor advance your business 
progress a single st But it is 
a guide-post that points the way 
for you to follow—if you will as 
others have. 


That depends upon you. All 
the help that others can give you 
will be of little use unless you are 
strong enough to make a first 
effort and earnest enough to sus- 
tain that effort. 


This page is a test of your 


initiative. It will partly deter- 
mine whether this book is in- 
tended for you. 


If the very title of the book— 
“Forging Ahead in Business”— 
stirs no response, then turn the 
page and think no more about it. 


But if the phrase “Forging 
Ahead in Business” does awaken 
a response, then think of this: 
plenty of men have the power to 
start a thing, but few possess the 
courage and the stamina to carry 
thru their undertakings. 


So the question for you to an- 
swer is: “If I send for this book, 
if I find out more about the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute Course 
and Service, if I am convinced 
in my own mind that it offers 
what I have lacked—then is my 
resolution strong enough to help 
me to do what other men are 
doing?” 


Doing what they did means a 
little money. It means more than 
a little time. You must ask your- 
self whether you will sacrifice both. 
If the answer is a positive “No,” 
then it must be said that this 


book is not for you. No system 
yet devised can impart informa- 
tion by the miracle of telepathy. 

But if you are frankly seeking 
to make yourself a better, more 
successful man tomorrow than you 
were yesterday, then start this 
coupon on its way at once. 

Ask yourself this: “Why should 
any one pay me more next year 
than this year? Just for living? 
Just for avoiding costly blunders? 
Now that I am devoting most 
of my waking hours to business, 
what am I doing to become more 
expert at business?” The answers 
to those questions will tell you 
whether to turn the page or mail 
the coupon. 
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ground, except for curiosity. To shoot 
them in that position is dastardly. “A 
pot shot’s a knave’s shot.” But, simply 
from curiosity, I have looked my eyes out, 
in vain. 

Only when you are quite close to them 
do they rise. Then, what lightning-like 
speed! They spring off the ground at high 
gear.’ Only by practice can you hit them. 
It’s all very picturesque, this camouflage 
and this speed; but it doesn’t work! The 
dog’s nose has overcome the camouflage; 
he sees with his nose, as it were. The shot- 
gun in the hands of the experienced gun- 
ner has overcome his swiftness of flight. 

The quail relies too much on his special 
gifts, not enough on common sense. If he 
would rise when the dog points him, he 
would be safe. But he has his two diplo- 
mas—one from the University of Camou- 
flage, another from the University of 
Swiftness—and he expects these diplomas 
to see him through. 

A very small bandy-legged negro boy, 
Tom, used to follow me and my gun 
about. Tom could see quail on the 
ground. 

“Dere dey is” he would whisper when 
we came up with the dogs on a stand. 
“Don? you see ’em?” 

At first I thought his imagination was 
functioning overtime, so I began to test 
him by demanding exactly where. Each 
time, when we advanced, the birds rose 
from the exact spot he had pointed out. 
A dozen times I had him take the gun and 
point at them, while I sighted over his 
shoulder along its barrel. Even then, I 
could not see them. Tom was not only 
nearer the ground than I, he was also 
nearer the jungle. The life of his imme- 
diate ancestors had depended on their 
ability to see things on the ground— 
creeping things, hidden menaces. But 
here was Tom’s explanation: 

“You look for de whole covey, an’ don’t 
see nuttin. I looks for de white on de 
rooster’s head, an’ when I see dat, den I 
make out de whole covey.” 

That was it. My ocular efforts were 
general, his specific. I have often won- 
dered if it would not have been better for 
the quail if more of us had possessed Tom’s 
eyes. Perhaps then the bird would have 
discovered the futility of camouflage, and 
would not have let us get near. 


HE Bob White, or quail, is not suspi- 
cious, and is highly impractical. In the 
old days (before laws forbade) men used 
to trap them. They would catch a whole 
covey, a dozen or more, in the same trap; 
not all in a bunch, but one or two at a 
time, and day after day. Each one saw 
his fellow trapped, but he himself would 
enter the same trap the next morning. I 
remember when I was a boy remarkin 
“with wonder on this stupidity to an old 
man. The old man’s answer has stuck: 

“Folks are the same way. One man 
sees another lose everything he’s got by 
drinking. But that same man drinks. 
Another loses out by gambling or stealing 
—still folks gamble and steal. We poke 
our heads in the same trap we’ve seen 
others get caught in—just like those 
birds.” 

Because he is impractical, Bob White is 
perishing. True, he is a special object of 
hunters because of his delicious flavor. 
But he is helped by the many laws passed 
to protect him: short seasons when he can 


be shot, limited numbers any man is al- 
lowed to bag, and the like. If he could 
only learn from plain Mr. Jones, the crow, 
to use a little common sense in connection 
with his undoubtedly brilliant qualities, 
he would be here permanently. 

Then there is the wild turkey. Only in 
a few isolated mountain sections and in 
the great swamps of the South is he found 
any more. Yet he has some wonderful 
natural qualities to help him out. He is 
well camouflaged. is senses are the 
keenest. The snapping of a tiny twig 
underfoot, the least movement of hand or 
head—and he is gone. He runs swiftly 
and silently; he is a good swimmer; he can 
fly rapidly and for a considerable distance: 
he is an all-round athlete. 

But he is an individualist; he doesn’t 
know how to stick together, how to take 
advantage of the eyes and ears of the 
combined flock. Also, he is impractical. 
He doesn’t know how to act in an emer- 
gency. 

In the part of the country where I knew 
him, he was hunted sometimes with a dog 
—a setter, preferably, whom we'll call 
Old Bob. You start out with Bob, and the 
minute you enter the big woods he casts a 
look of inquiry up at you. 

gn key that look whispers; and you 
nod. 


OW Bob must hunt turkeys in an en- 

tirely different way from quail, his spe- 
cialty. On quail he must be careful and 
silent, on turkeys boisterous and swift. 
As soon as he strikes the trail of a flock, 
he runs as fast as he can. A mile or more 
away from you he breaks into the midst of 
the flock and scatters them to the four 
winds. Then, at the place where they 
rose, he remains, barking to let you know 
where it is. 

You hasten to the spot and build a 
blind. You make Bob lie down at your 
side; then, in an hour or two, you get out 

our “caller,” and begin to ‘“‘yelp”—that 
1s, to call them together again. You are 
taking advantage of the law by which 
wild things, when routed, collect again at 
the same spot. 

But your yelp must resemble the tur- 
key’s yelp to a nicety. Also, it must be 
given at long intervals. Nine times out of 
ten the novice, even if he’s learned to 
yelp, does so too frequently. 

Finally, if it’s done just right, you get 
an answer. You must not reply at once, 
but wait. If you are patient, after a while 
you may have your reward. Yonder, in 
the woods, a turkey! You did not see him 
gradually, but all at once, as if he had ma- 
terialized out of air. 

Now the point is this: If, when Bob 
broke into the midst of them, they had 
risen as crows do and followed a leader, 
there would have been no necessity for 
getting together. Wherever they lit, they 
would have been together. Also, being in 
a group, they could have kept a keener 
lookout. Two heads are better than one; 
four eyes, or four ears, are better than 
two. 

The turkey, like the quail, is lacking in 
good, hard common sense. The way he 
used to be trapped proves this. A pen 
was built, like a pig pen. The top was 
covered with planks, but a passageway 
was dug under the bottom, by which the 
turkey could enter. Then grains of com 
were scattered from his feeding ground to 


this pen and into the pen. He follows the 
trail of corn, he enters the pen—and he’s 
eee It never occurs to him to get out 
by the wey he entered. He runs round 
and round, trying to find an opening 
above his head. 

Also, he does not know how to act in an 
emergency. Keen to sense danger, swift 
in getting away from it, he loses his head 
if he happens on it suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. 

One winter I was in the foothills of the 
mountains, fifteen miles from a railroad, 
and there came to the place where I was 
staying a man from Washington; Mr. 
James, [ll call him. He had only one day 
to hunt; and it was his ambition to kill a 
turkey. £ 

He brought with him a repeating shot- 
gun. Next morning when we started out 
this gun was found to be jammed. Mr. 
Harrison, at whose house we were, offered 
the city visitor his own gun. It was an 
old hammer-and-lock affair, pretty rusty; 
but Mr. Harrison assured the visitor it 
would behave all right. 

Mr. James was placed in a spot in the 
woods where turkeys were likely to come 
when flushed. We left him and he sat 
down on a log, all alone, under a small 
birch tree. A mile away, the rest of us 
flushed a drove of turkeys, and they flew 
straight toward the visitor and the birch 
tree. We listened, but no shot told of his 

resence over there where we had placed 


‘him. 


Here’s the story as he told it: While he 
was sitting alone on the log, suddenly in 
the birch tree directly above his head a 
large bird lit, and he sprang up to see, not 
thirty feet overhead, a magnificent turkey 
gobbler. At the same time, needless to 


; ay the turkey gobbler saw him. 


ow, a crow would have got out of the 
way—at once and swiftly. The turkey, 
surprised, simply gobbled down at the 
man. Mr. James raised his gun, took 
careful aim at the neck so as not to riddle 
the body, and pulled the trigger. The old 
gun snapped’ 
3 “Gobble, gobble, gobble!” said the tur- 

ey. 


OW many times Mr. James snapped 

that gun he could not say. To hear him 
tell it, you would think he spent all morn- 
ing snapping the gun, and the turkey the 
same length of time gobbling down at him. 
It got to be a sort of habit, according to 
Mr. James, for him to snap the gun and 
the turkey to gobble. At last the man 
caught the old humbug of a gun by the 
middle, threw it at the turkey, and the 
turkey flew away. 

Imagine a crow, however startled, al- 
lowing a man to snap a gun at him, time 
after time, as Mr. James says, hour after 
hour! In the first place, he would have 
known what the gun was the moment he 
saw it. If the hunter had managed to get 
ou aP at him, he would have been doing 
well. 

And so, among the birds I have known 
best, the brilliant geniuses perish, and the 
plain common-sense fellow survives. True, 
the first are hunted deliberately, and the 
latter only casually. But one is protected 
by law, has long seasons of immunity, and 
the other is not so protected and has no 
such immunity. Therefore, the scales are 
about balanced. We have to take our hats 
off to plain Mr. Jones, the crow. 
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LL down through the ages,’’ says old Father Time, 
“I have been seeking timekeeping perfection. 


“The cave-man’s grass rope, the sun-dial, the hour- 
glass, the water-clock—all these were but milestones marking the 
world’s awakening to the value of Time. They were upward steps in 
the evolution of the Elgin of today, the timepiece of all Time!” 

s . . 
The Watch of the Future! Will it be actuated by wireless? By the 
energy of the electron? By the long-sought power of “perpetual motion” ? 


Of one thing Father Time is certain. If ever, in generations 
to come, it does prove possible to build a finer, more perfect 
timepiece than the Elgin of today, that timepiece will still be an 
Elgin. Whatever its form, its source is already foreshadowed—this 
same lofty doorway through which the Elgin craftsmen, with their 
passion for perfection, have given to the world the timekeeping 
marvels of our own generation — 
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Which 
of these 
two men 
has learned the secret 

of fifteen minutes a day? 


The secret is contained in the free book offered below. Until you have read it you have no idea 
how much fifteen minutes a day can mean in growth and success. Send for your copy now 


ERE are two men, equally good-looking; equally in the world; why he chose them and how he has ar- 
well-dressed. You see such men at every socia ranged them with notes and reading courses so that any 
gathering, One of them can talk of nothing be- man can get from them the essentials of a liberal 
yond the mere day’s news. The other brings to every education in even fifteen minutes a day. 
subject a wealth of side light and illustration that makes The booklet gives the plan, scope, and purpose of 
him listened to eagerly. 
He talks like a man who has traveled widely, though Dr. Eliot’s 


his only travels are a business man’s trips. He knows 


something of history and biography, of the work of great Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


scientists, and the writi f phil h 
cientists, and the writings of philosophers, poets, and The Fascinating Path to a Liberal Education 


dramatists. 

Yet he is busy, as all men are, in the affairs of every Every well-informed man and woman should at least know some- 
day. How has he found time to acquire so rich a mental thing about this famous library. 
background? When there is such a multitude of books The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put into his 


Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials of a liberal education,” 
how he has so arranged it that even “fifteen minutes 
a day” are enough, how in pleasant moments of spare 
time, by using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has 
provided for you, you can get the knowledge of literature 
and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint that every 
university strives to give. 


“For me,” wrote one man who had sent in the coupon, 
pr little free book meant a big step forward, and it 
showed me besides the way to a vast new world of pleasure.” 


Every reader of The American Magazine is invited to 
have a copy of this handsome and entertaining little book. 
It is free—will be sent by mail, and involves no obligation 
of any sort. Merely clip the coupon and mail it to-day 


to read, how can any man be well-read? 

The answer to this man’s success—and to 
the success of thousands of men and women 
like him--is contained in a free book that you 
may have for the asking. In it is told the story 
of Dr. Eliot’s great discovery, which, as one 
man expressed it, “does for reading what the 
invention of the telegraph did for communica- 
tion.” From his lifetime of reading, study, and 
teaching, forty years of it as President of 
Harvard University, Dr. Eliot tells just what 
few books he chose for the most famous library 
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Did You Ever Swear You Saw Something 
You. Did Not See? 


before suit was filed. Some, of course, did 
this in good faith; others undoubtedly 
were simply ‘‘ fixing” the case in advance. 

Suits are sometimes brought against a 
municipality for damage because of 
sewers backing up and flooding basements 
from heavy rains, thus injuring property. 
Under those conditions the cit Shave 
wishes to show that the rainfall was ab- 
normal in amount, so that the sewers 
could not be expected to carry off the 
water. 

Several years ago a man sued the city 
of Chicago for damage to goods in his 
basement; not because water backed up 
from the sewer but because, as he claimed, 
the street was defective, allowing the 
water from a heavy raintall to accumu- 
late, so that it ran down into his basement. 

I was called as a witness by the city. 
My records showed that for more than a 
week before the date of the alleged dam- 
age there had been no rain or snow, and 
that the temperature had been far below 
zero. No water could have been deposited 
on the street; and even it it had been, 
it would have quickly frozen. As a result 
of this evidence, the judge instructed the 
jury to give a verdict in favor of the city. 


(CONTRACTORS are prone to blame 
the weather for delay in completing 
outside jobs, and the records are used to 
substantiate the claims of one side or the 
other to the controversy. It may be heavy 
gales, severe cold, continuous rains, or 
some other factor that is held responsible, 
often with good reason. At other times 
itis a mere subterfuge. 

In the fall of 1913, a pier and break- 
water were being constructed near Ham- 
mond, Indiana. The contractor claimed 
that he had been delayed by severe storms, 
especially during November, when the 
conditions were aggravated by the forma- 
tion of heavy ice. The dispute went to 
trial and I was called to present the evi- 
dence of the weather records. 

They disproved his claims. Ice prac- 
tically never appears as early as Novem- 
ber along the Indiana shore of Lake 
Michigan. Moreover, the month in ques- 
tion was one of the warmest Novembers 
on record, the temperature rising above 
freezing every day but one, with an aver- 
age for the month of forty-seven degrees, 
and a maximum of seventy-two degrees. 

The whole month, in fact, was relatively 

ry, with much sunshine. and only one or 
two days with strong winds; ideal for out- 
side work. 

_Several years ago, the Commonwealth 
Edison Company built a power house in 
the northern part of Chicago, and when 
it was completed an attempt was made to 
have it declared a nuisance and removed. 
The complainants asserted that the smoke 
and gas were blown toward them and were 
very objectionable. But the records 
proved that the prevailing winds blew in 
quite the opposite direction. The case 
was long drawn out, but in the end the 
company won. 


(Continued from page 49) 


I recall two cases where it was charged 
that the wind carried sparks from a loco- 
motive and set fire to property. In both 
instances, the records showed that the 
wind, at the time of the fire, was blowing 
directly away from the property burned 
and that locomotive sparks could not 
possibly have been responsible. In view 
of this evidence, the judges ordered the 
juries to bring in verdicts for the railroads. 

Chicago people are familiar with the 
story of the late Captain George Welling- 
ton Streeter and his long fight for posses- 
sion of property on the lake front, esti- 
mated to be worth five million dollars. 
The following extract from a newspaper 
article summarizes the situation: 

It was a heavy storm, July 10, 1886, kicking 
up the waters of Lake Michigan, which began 
the Iliad that extended through years of court 
battles, pitched fights with the police, terms in 
Joliet and the bridewell, and finally ended in 
the temporary vanquishment of Cap'n Streeter 
and his retreat to the canal banks of Indiana. 

Upon a sandbar at the foot ot Oak Street 
his boat—the “ Reutan’’—was tossed, and when 
the wind subsided and the waves grew calm 
he and his wife, Maria, found themselves upon 
asmall island of sand. They decided to remain. 

In time the watery gap between the mainland 
and the “Reutan”’ filled up with sand. Land 
grew to the eastward also, until more than a 
hundred acres of white waste had sprung up 
around the Streeter craft. To this the Cap’n 
made claim and gave the name “District of 
Lake Michigan.” No part of Illinois was his 
domain. No, sir! “Iwas a separate common- 
wealth, under the direct jurisdiction of the 
United States Government, and as such he 


stoutly held out against the encroachments of 
“Gold Coast” Chicagoans. 


In the last trial of the case, in 1918, in 
the Superior Court in Chicago, the record 
for that July day, thirty-two years back, 
was produced by the writer, and it showed 
that there was no storm prevailing, but a 
gentle off-shore westerly wind and fine 
weather. The captain lost his case; but 
at the time of his death, about a year apo, 
he was preparing to transfer his fight to 
the Federal courts. 


THE exact minute of sunset, April īst, 


1918, was the outstanding feature ina 
suit brought by the administrator of the 
estate of a man who was killed by a rail- 
road train in Illinois. The accident oc- 
curred at 7:20 P. M., summer standard 
time; and certain Illinois statutes or regu- 
lations require that the headlight of a 
locomotive in action be lighted at sunset. 

It was admitted by the engineer that 
the headlight was not lit at the time of the 
accident; but he and other employees, 
supported by the railroad’s attorneys, 
claimed that the sun did not set on that 
day until 7:25 P. M. They produced an 
almanac which gave that as the time of 
sunset. But they overlooked the impor- 
tant fact that the time given in the 
almanac was local mean time, not stand- 
ard or railroad time in common use, and 
that a table of corrections was given in the 
almanac showing the number of minutes 
to be added or subtracted in order to re- 


duce local mean time to standard time. 

I explained all this in my testimony in 
the trial, and showed that the accident 
occurred after sunset by railroad time. 
The jury awarded the plaintiff a verdict 
of ten thousand dollars, the maximum in 
Ilinois for loss of life. 

The judge gave the case another trial, 
on the ground that he did not agree with 
my evidence. But at this second trial, he 
evidently understood my testimony, for 
he waived the privilege of questioning me 
after I had been examined; and the jury 

ave the same verdict as on the first trial. 
The State Appellate Court sustained the 
verdict, and now the railroad has appealed 
to the Supreme Court. i 

Weather records have been produced in 
cases of railroad accidents where it was 
claimed that a’ person was killed or in- 
jured because the smoke from one train 
prevented the person from seeing the ap- 
proach of another train. In such cases, 
the direction and velocity of the wind are 
points of importance. In one case I was 
used to show that the atmospheric pres- 
sure at the time of the accident was such 
as to cause the smoke to drag along the 
ground, and so obscure the view of a 
person crossing the tracks. 


N PERSONAL injury suits against 

street-car companies all kinds of ques- 
tions about the weather are asked. Some- 
times the evidence is used merely to show 
that the witnesses for the other side have 
testified to falsehoods, it being assumed 
that, if their answers to questions about 
the weather at the time of the accident were 
wrong, the rest of their testimony would ` 
be equally worthless. The attorneys may 
want to show that rain was falling, or had 
fallen a short time previous to the acci- 
dent, making the rail slippery and pre- 
venting the motorman from stopping the 
car soon enough to avoid collision or other 
accident; or that the streets were icy and 
that the plaintiff fell on the ice in the 
street after alighting from the car. 

In one suit a woman declared that she 
was injured by falling out of a street-car 
window. She claimed the weather was 
raw and cold, with a disagreeable draft 
coming through an open window, and that 
she was trying to shut the window, when 
the car made a sudden lurch around the 
corner and she went head first onto the 
street. But the weather record showed 
that the day was warm and balmy, with 
a temperature above eighty degrees and 
but little wind. ‘Therefore there was no 
excuse for the plaintiff meeting with the 
accident, at least through trying to shut 
the window. 

Late in November, 1911, a farmer was 
driving across some railroad tracks near 
Chicago, when a locomotive struck the 
wagon, killing the team and seriously in- 
juring the man. At the trial, he claimed 
that he could not see the approaching 
train because of the heavy foliage on the 
trees lining the road. The weather man, 
however, showed that these trees, being 
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| deciduous, normally lose their leaves be- 
| fore the first of November. Morecver, in 
| that particular November there had been 
several heavy frosts before the date of the 
accident and the trees must have been 
completely bare. . 
Two curious cases were those of a man 
| with a frozen ear and another with a 
cinder in his eye. It was claimed that the 


, | frozen ear had led to erysipelas. And as 


| the man had accident insurance, but not 
health insurance, he claimed that the 
freezing of his ear was an ‘‘accident,” 
and produced the weather records to show 
that the weather was such as to have 
caused it. 

In the other case, the man claimed that 
on a certain day a west wind blew a large 
cinder from a certain factory into his eye, 
eventually causing the loss of his sight. 
It was proved that the wind was actually 
from the west, as he stated. But I do not 
know how the suit turned out. 

During the period of wooden sidewalks 
in Chicago the weather records were often 
used in suits brought by persons who 
claimed to have been injured by falling 
through some hole in these walks. These 
suits were so numerous that the damages 
claimed amounted to millions of dollars. 
Many of the cases were pure fakes. Some- 
body fell down the back stairs at home, 
or slipped on the porch. Then all they 
had to do was to show the injury and 
point to a hole in the sidewalk and say 
that caused it. Time and again I was the 
only witness called by the city. And very 
often the plaintiffs were caught in mis- 
statements about the weather at the time 
of the alleged sidewalk accident. They 
always wanted to claim, of course, that 
there was no snow or ice, or any cause for 
slipping. The city attorneys tried to prove 
the contrary. This kind of defense became 
so well known that lawyers in general 
called it ‘‘the snow and ice defense.” 


RECENTLY received a letter from a 

lawyer who said that during the past 
eighteen years, he has repeatedly used the 
evidence of the weather records from my 
office, and that they have been important 
factors in winning at least fifty cases. 

“In 1916,” he says, “I was trying a 
very important lawsuit that grew out of a 
collision on a dark street. It occurred dur- 
ing a heavy rainstorm one evening in 1912. 
Witnesses, produced by my opponent, 
testified that there was no rain that 
evening, that the accident happened dur- 
ing the twilight, and gave the hour of the 
sunset. A hurry-up call brought you to 
court with the weather records. They con- 
firmed all that we had claimed in reference 
to the storm and showed, moreover, that 
the sun had set one-half hour earlier than 
those witnesses had sworn! You also 
showed that on such an evening it was 
necessarily very dark at the time the colli- 
sion occurred. I won the case. And I felt 
that the weather records were a big ele- 
ment in bringing that result.” 

Another lawyer wrote me as follows: 

“In the case of vs. , a street 
car ran some distance after the motorman 
claimed that he tried to stop it, He de- 
clared that this happened because the 
rails were wet. But I proved by your 
records that the sun was shining at the 
time, and that the weather had been clear 
and dry for several days prior to the 
| accident. 


“In another case, an engineer testified 
that the steam and smoke from a cinder 
pit was blown across his path, obscuring 
his view. I proved by your records that 
the wind was blowing in the opposite 
direction. In another case—a collision of 
a street car with a wagon—the motorman 
claimed that he could not see because of 
tog. I proved by your record that there 
was no fog.” 

The man who cited these instances al- 
ways examines the weather records in 
advance, whenever weather conditions are 
a factor in a case. 

For example, a railroad attorney once 
had me testify that the velocity of the 
wind at a certain time was about twenty 
miles an hour. He was under the impres- 
sion that this amounted to a gale, whereas 
it was only an average breeze for a 
pleasant day. The opposing attorney— 
who happened to be the one I mentioned 
as the careful student of weather condi- 
tions—immediately brought out this fact, 
and won the case. 

Another lawyer brought me to court 
under the same mistaken impression that 
a twenty-mile breeze was a gale. But he 
discovered his error before putting me on 
the stand. His opponent spotted me,- 
however, and called me as his witness. 


HERE is an interesting example of the 
importance of a snowfall. It was 
given me by the attorney for the company 
involved. 


December 27th, 1904, a woman employed by 
Armour & Company was injured on the tracks 
of the Union Stock Yards Company at a point 
thirty-one feet west of the plank road crossing 
at a private street. She claimed that thousands 
of workers in and about the stock yards 
crossed the tracks at the point where she was 
injured, and that by the consent of the company 
to the habitual use of the tracks for this purpose 
it had become obligated to anticipate her pres- 
ence at the point of injury. 

The company claimed that she was at a 
point in the switching yards where people were 
not in the habit of walking and that they had 
no reason to believe she or anyone else would 
be there. 

The accident occurred at 5:45 P. M. The 
weather records showed that snow began falling 
at 1:15 P. M. and that there were flurries during 
the afternoon and evening until the next morn- 
ing; that at 7:00 P. M. there were two tenths of 
an inch of snow on the ground; that on the 
next morning at 7:00 o'clock there were three 
tenths of an inch, indicating a fall of one tenth 
of an inch between 7:00 o'clock of the evening 
of the 27th and 7:00 o’clock the morning of 
the 28th. 

The Claim Department of the Stock Yards 
Company had photographs taken between ten 
and eleven o’clock on the morning of the 28th. 
Of course, all workers in the yards who had 
gone out after 5:45 P. M. the previous day and 
who had come in for work on the morning of 
the 28th had followed their customary paths 
to the street crossing, and the beaten footpath 
in the fresh fallen snow showed clearly that it 
was not customary for people to cross at the 
point where this woman was injured, and that 
the contention of the company was correct. 

The proof that the snow had been on the 
ground before the morning workers came into 
the yards, and that there was no snowfall after 
that time and until the photographs were taken, 
showed clearly that the path was made just 
at the time and after the accident was occurring. 


The instances I have here given could 
be multiplied indefinitely. They show 
that, in case of any accident, it is of great 
importance to notice all the details of the 
weather and of the atmospheric conditions. 
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His simple invention has 


shown thousands how to break - 


bad habits in English 


How Sherwin Cody has been able, by means of a remarkable 
invention, to improve the speech and writing of thousands of 


people in fifteen minutes a day. 


By Harry Scherman 


for success can summed up in 

this simple principle: You must be 
able to make other people do what you want. 
And how can you successfully command 
others to do what you want, how can you 
move others by inspiration, how can you 
persuade and convince—when your vocab- 
ulary is sadly limited and you cannot 
speak either fluently or correctly? In 
every field of endeavor, the outstanding 
men are those who speak and write with 
clarity and force. They may be known as 
“silent men.” But when they must talk, 
they can do so! Their words then bite 
like chisels into the brains of other people, 
and their will is carried out! 


Why Most People Make 
Mistakes 


Price succes all the many recipes 


What is the reason so many people are 
deficient in the use of English and find 
their careers stunted in consequence? 
Why is it some cannot spell correctly, and 
others cannot punctuate? Why do so 
many people find themselves at a loss for 
words to express their meaning adequately? 
The reason for the deficiency is clear. 
Sherwin Cody discovered it in scientific 
tests, which he personally gave to tens of 
thousands of people. Most people do not 
wrüe and speak good English, simply because 
they never formed the habit of doing so. 


What Cody Did at Gary 


Now, the formation of any habit comes 
only from constant practice. Shakespeare, 
you may be sure, never studied rules. No 
one who writes and speaks correctly thinks 
of rules when he is doing so. For years it 
has been a crying disgrace! Here is our 
mother-tongue, a language that has built 
up our civilization, and without which we 
should all still be muttering savages! Yet 
our schools, by wrong methods, have made 
it a study to be avoided—the hardest of 
tasks, instead of the most fascinating of 
games! 

In that point lies the real difference be- 
tween Sherwin Cody and the schools! 
Here is an illustration: Some years ago, 
Mr. Cody was invited by William Wirt, 
author of the famous Gary System of 
Education, to teach English to all upper 
grade pupils in Gary, Indiana. By means 
of unique practice exercises, Mr. Cody 
secured more improvement in these pupils 
in five weeks than had previously been ob- 
tained by similar pupils in two years under 
old methods. There was no guesswork 
about these results. They were proved by 
Scientific comparisons. Amazing as this 
improvement was, more interesting still was 
the fact that the children were wild” about 
the study. It was like playing a game! 


100% Self-Correcting Device 


The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s new 
method is habit forming. Anyone can learn 
to write and speak fluently by constantly 
using the correct forms. But how is one 
to know in each case what is correct? Mr. 
Cody solves this problem in a simple, 
unique, sensible way. 

Suppose he himself were standing forever 
at your elbow. Every time you mispro- 
nounced or misspelled a word, every time 
you violated correct grammatical usage, 
every time you used the wrong word to 
express what you meant, suppose you 
could hear him whisper: ‘‘That is wrong, 
it should be thus and so.” In a short time 
you would habitually use the correct form 
and the right words in speaking and writing. 

If you continued to make the same mis- 
takes over and over again, each time 
patiently he would tell you what was 
right. He would, as it were, be an ever- 
lasting mentor beside you—a mentor who 
would not laugh at you, but who would, 
on the contrary, support and help you. 
The 100% Self-Correcting Device does 
exactly this thing. It is Mr. Cody’s silent 
voice behind you, ready to speak out when- 
ever you commit an error. It finds your 
mistakes and concentrates on them. You do 
not need to learn anything you already 
know. There are no rules to memorize. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


Nor is there very much to learn. In Mr. 
Cody’s years of experiment he brought to 
light some highly astonishing facts about 
English. 

He had spent years tabulating common er- 
rors and he found, for instance, that a list of 
one hundred words (with their repetitions) 
make up more than half of all our speech and 
letter writing. Obviously, if one could learn 
to spell, use, and pronounce these words 
correctly, one would go far toward eliminat- 
ing incorrect spelling and pronunciation. 
Similarly he proved that there were no more 
than one dozen fundamental principles of 
punctuation. If one mastered these prin- 
ciples, there would be no bugbear of punc- 
tuation to handicap us in our writing. 

Finally, he discovered that twenty-five 
typical errors in grammar constituted nine- 
tenths of our everyday mistakes. When 
one has learned to avoid these twenty-five 
pitfalls, how readily one can obtain that 


Suppose you could hear Mr. Cody correct your 

mistakes in English every time you made them? 

In a short time you would acquire the habit of 

using the correct form and the right word in 
speaking and writing. 


facility of speech which stamps the person 
of breeding and education! 

When the study of English is made so 
simple, it becomes clear that progress can be 
made in a very short time. No more than 
fifleen minutes a day is required. Fifteen 
minutes, not of study, but of fascinating 
practice! Mr. Cody’s students do their 
work in any spare moment they can snatch. 
They do it riding to work, or at home. 
They take fifteen minutes from the time 
usually spent in profitless reading or amuse- 
ment. And the results are really phe- 
nomenal. 


Amazing Book on English 
Sent Free 


_It is impossible, in this brief review, to 
give more than a suggestion of the range of 
subjects covered by Mr. Cody’s new method 
and what his practice exercises consist of. 
But those who are interested can find a de- 
tailed description in a fascinating little book 
called “How to Speak and Write Masterly 
English.” This is published by the Sherwin 
Cody School of English, in Rochester. It 
can be had by anyone, free, upon request. 
There is no obligation involved in writing 
for it. The book is more than a prospectus. 
Unquestionably it tells one of the most in- 
teresting stories about education in English 
that has ever been written. 

Sherwin Cody has really placed an excellent com- 
mand of the English langu within the grasp of 
everyone. Those who take advantage of his method 
gain something so priceless that it cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of money. They gain a trademark of 
breedin: that cannot be erased as long as they 
live. hey gain a facility in speech that stamps 
them as educated poonle in whatever society they 
find themselves. hey gain the self-confidence and 
self-respect which this ability inspires. And as for 
material reward, certainly the importance of good 
English in the race for success cannot over- 
estimated. Clearly no one can advance far with- 
out it. 

If you are interested in hearing more in detail 
what Sherwin Cody can do for you, send for this 

k “How to Speak and Write Masterly English.”' 

Tear out the coupon now, so that you will not 

forget to write. 


Sherwin Cody School of English 


91 Searle Building Rochester, New York 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
91 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your new Free Book ‘How to 
Speak and Write Masterly English.” 
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Today it costs less to 
paint than it did. 
The cost of materials 
has led in the down- 
ward economic trend 
of manufactured prod- 
ucts. But no matter 
what it costs, the fact 
remains that it always 
costs more not to 
paint than to paint. 
Rust and rot go on 
till you check them. 
The logical time to 
paint and varnish is 


NOW. 


conn 


pon Try 
i 


BEO ROCKWELL painted it for the 1922 Save the 
Surface Calendar. You can get it in the original colors, 
by asking your local paint and varnish dealer or painter for this 
free calendar. Do it soon, before they are all gone. If you 
cannot get the calendar locally, send roc. (to cover cost of 
mailing) direct to the Save the Surface Campaign. 
For the best titles to this Save the Surface picture, we will give $1,000 in 
prizes, as follows: 

Ist prize - $250 4 prizes of $25 each 

2nd prize - $100 30 prizes of $10 each 

3rd prize - $50 40 prizes of $5 each 
In case of ties, the full amount of the prize will be given to each tying contestant. 


The names of prize winners will be announced in The Saturday Evening Post 
of May 13th, 1922. The judges of the contest are: Edward Bok, 
Norman Rockwell, and Ernest T. Trigg. 


Read carefully the con- 


$1,000 in prizes for the best titles to this picture 


ditions of the contest 


No contestant shall submit 
more than two titles. 


2—Your suggestion must be 


accompanied by a story of 
some particular surface which 
you have caused to be saved 
or know to have been saved 
with paint or varnish — or 
know to have been ruined by 
lack of paint or varnish. 


Write your name and ad- 
dress plainly. 


4 — Send contributions to Prize 


Committee, Save the Surface 
Campaign, Box 40, The 
Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Contest closes February 1st, 
1922. 
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SAVE 
THE SURFACE 
CAMPAIGN 


Box 40, The Bourse 
Philadelphia 


A co-operative 
movement by Paint, 
Varnish and Allied 
Interests whose 
products and serv- 
ices conserve, pro- 
tect and beautify 
practically every 
kind of property. 
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Leon Errol Tells What It Is 


to Be a Comic Actor 


(Continued from page 19) 


out of the way and make some new ones!” 
was the emphatic reply. “Why, here’s 
what I mean: When I was over in Eng- 
land in 1920, I got a string of cablegrams 
from Ziegfeld; and when I returned to 
New York it was with a contract to star 
under his management. 

“But when I went to see Ziegfeld, he 
said he hadn’t got the play yet. The con- 
tract wasn’t to take effect for some weeks, 
so in the meantime I played a month’s 
engagement in vaudeville. Then I went 
to see Ziegfeld again, but still the play for 
me hadn’t materialized. 

“‘Look here!’ I said. ‘My contract be- 
gins in a few minutes—and my salary be- 
gins, too. You're not going to enjoy 
paying me a lot of money just to sit 
around and give an imitation of the idle 
rich. When are you going to get that 
play?” 

“He said he was sure he’d have it before 
long. And then he asked if Pd go on 
meanwhile as co-star with Marilynn Miller. 
Well, that was a pretty hard proposition 
for me to settle. I never had met Miss 
Miller, so I didn’t know what a fine girl 
she is. Anyway, being a co-star is a de- 
cided comedown from being a star. But, 
on the other hand, idleness is a bad thing 
for an actor in more ways than one. If 
you are not constantly before the public 
it gives people a’chance to forget you. So 
it is plain that here was a case where cir- 
cumstances seemed to be against me, 
whichever choice I made. 

“I decided that work was better than 
idleness, and said I’d go in as co-star. 
But when I read the play in which I was 
to do this I was almost ready to back out. 
It was ‘Sally’—and in the first act I had 
just one scene! In fact, so far as the 
whole play was concerned, nobody would 
have thought of me as a ‘co-star’ unless 
they read it on the program. 


“TRHOSE were the circumstances. I could 

have accepted them as they were, 
couldn’t I? I could have gone around and 
told my friends what tough luck I’d had. 
Or I could have thought I was smart to be 
getting a star’s salary for a subordinate 
and easy rôle. 

“But grumbling to your friends doesn’t 
cut any real ice. And I wanted more 
than just easy money. I wanted a chance 
to make a big success. The circumstances 
were against me—so I changed them; and 
I did it by working and fighting and 
thinking—to make my part a better 
one. 

“That’s what I mean by kicking cir- 
cumstances aside when they are against 
you, and getting a new set. I think any- 
one will agree that the play is far better 
with the Duke of Czechogovinia, my rôle, 
as strong and outstanding as it is. And 
by making my rôle a good one, I did give 
myself the chance to achieve a big suc- 
cess. But I worked like a demon to bring 
this about. 

“You mustn’t think I just trumped up 
scenes that would bring me credit. Any- 


body that does a thing like that is blind in | 


one eye. I’m not sure he isn’t blind in 
both. If you are working with other peo- 
ple—and all of us are—you can’t climb 
very far if you’re all the time trying to 
push the others down. One reason why 


‘Sally’ is such a big hit is that there’s a lot | 


of clever people in it, and they have a lot 
of chances to score. 
“There’s another reason, too; and it 


may interest you folks who sit on the | 


other side of the footlights: because it 
concerns you. The biggest thing about 
‘Sally’ is that it has sincere feeling in it. 
I’ve had more than twenty years’ experi- 
ence with audiences. And I tell you that 
human beings are sound and sweet at the 
core! What really gets them is genuine 
and fine feeling. An actor can say a 
speech like a parrot, and the seats out in 
front of him might as well be empty for all 
the response he will get. You have to feel 
it here;” his eyes glowed and he struck his 


left breast sharply, “if you want to stir | 


their own hearts. 
“I GO on, in the first act of ‘Sally, wearing 

my misfit clothes, a blundering, awk- 
ward, ridiculous waiter. In the play, as it 
was originally, I was just a nondescript 
sort of clown. But I made myself an ex- 


iled ruler of a little country; a man of | 


innate feeling, who would be blundering 
and awkward as a waiter, because it was 
so foreign to his character. 

“But to pity a poor young girl—like the 


[jim Henrys Column 
Mustaches 


an appreciation 


If anyone thinks it’s easv to write general 
observations to five million men without of- 
fending any of them, he ought to read my 

| correspondence. 

I try to be genial and temperate and con- 
siderate, even when discussing old-fashioned 
soap—but someone frequently gets sore. 

It seems that recently I have inadvertently 
cast reflections on that well known insignia 
of masculinity—the mustache. I have 
wounded the susceptibilities of several men 
who follow that school of facial landscaping. 

Now, of course, from a business stand- 
point it is natural that I should be opposed to 
mustaches, for every extra square inch of hair- 
| less hide means increased tonnage on Mennen 
Shaving Cream; but nevertheless I want to * 
go on record as a true admirer, esthetically, 
of a moderate grouping of shrubbery border- 
ing a man’s mouth. In these days of income 
taxes and inventories, men’s mouths have 
taken on hard lines of sternness which a mus- 
tache softens. 

Personally, I have always felt that a mus- 


| raise one to maturity. 


tache would lend a note of dignity and force- 
fulness to my own countenance, but the inter- 
mediate three weeks stage so depresses my 
associates that I have never been able to 

i I don’t dare to now, 
for fear it would be gray. 

In spite of the foregoing, I insist that the 
reason you see so many smooth faces nowa- 
days is because men have learned that wonder- 
ful Mennen lather, even on a sensitive upper 
lip, renders shaving painless and pleasant. 
The razor slips over those dreaded spots of 


| soft cuticle gently as the touch of a baby’s 


little dish-washer, Sally—and to try to | 


help her, would not be foreign to his char- 
acter. To ‘lie like a gentleman’ for her— 
as I do in the second act—would not be 
foreign to him. To carry this protecting 
tenderness through the whole play, to 
have it show that I am a man of genuine 
feeling under all my absurdities, that ap- 
peals to the hearts of the audiences—God 

less them! They want feeling: fine, hon- 
est, sincere feeling. 


“T can see the faces in the audience for | 


the first five rows. And I often see a 
woman, who has stuffed her handkerchief 
into her mouth to keep from laughing 
aloud, take her handkerchief out—to wipe 
her eyes! Laughter that ends in tears; 
and tears that end in laughter. Every 


manager will tell you that this is the | 


greatest thing he can get ina play. But, 
believe me, you can’t get it without work- 
ing for it, body, mind, and heart! 
“Playing! That’s what they call an 
actor’s job, isn’t it? Well, that’s a joke— 
and sometimes it’s a pretty tough one,” 
he added soberly. “When an actor is 
‘playing,’ he has one duty before him, and 
nothing must make him forget that: It’s 
his duty to his audience. 
“A few months ago I had an attack of 
tomaine poisoning one night. The pain 
began during the performance, and it was 
the worst agony | ever endured. But I 
had to endure it. I had to laugh and make 
others laugh. I had to dance when I was 
almost fainting. We got in a couple of 
doctors, and one of them gave me a hypo- 


finger. 

For the magic of this 
amazing lather never yet 
has failed to reduce to a 
condition of complete pros- 
tration the wiriest, rootiest, 
most rebellious beard 
that ever ruined the tem- 
per of men or razors. 

I'll match you my dem- 
onstrator tube against a 
dime that I can prove it. 


° 
P aae 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, N.J. U.S.A. 
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= a 
Out of aTreadmill 
Into a Better Job 


Five million men are after the routine jobs. They 


are the treadmill men. When times are good their 
little jobs are secure. When business slackens, they 
walk the streets. 

Why not step out of this treadmill class—forever? 
Make your decision now to master a profession that 
is fascinating, profitable—and not overcrowded. 
Train in your spare time for a high-salaried position 
as an Expert Accountant. 

Today all business centers around the facts assem- 
bled and interpreted by the trained accountant; his 
services have become so vital to the success of a 
business that he can readily command a salary of 
from $3,000 to $10,000 a year. As head of his own 
accounting firm, his possibilities are even greater. 
Incomes of $25,000 and $50,000 are being realized 
every year by leaders in this remunerative profession. 


: è x A Sa 
Get in Line for a $10,000 Position 

Start today to qualify for a big-pay position as an 
executive accountant. You can prepare yourself 
right in your own home, without losing an hour from 
work or a dollar of pay. Thousands of ambitious men, 
thru LaSalle accountancy training, have doubled, 
tripled and even quadrupled their salaries. Many 
did not even have a knowledge of bookkeeping to 
start with. We trained them from the ground up. 

LaSalle prepares you by its famous “Problem 
Method,” under the personal supervision of William 
B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former Comptroller 
and Instructor, University of Illinois; Director of 
the Illinois Society of Certified Public Accountants 
and of the National Association of Cost Account- 
ants. He is assisted by a large staff of Certified 
Public Accountants, including members of the 
American Institute of Accountants. Under the 
“Problem Method” you master the potesnion by 
mastering the actual everyday work of the profession. 
There could be no way more practical. , 

he coupon will bring you full information con- 

cerning the LaSalle Problem Method of training, 
particulars of the moderate cost and convenient 
payments; also a free copy of ‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One,” a book which has inspired thousands 
of ambitious men to higher achievement—all free 
and postpaid, with no obligation involved. h 

We need not urge you to act—if you are in the 
market for advancement. You know that the thi 
to do is to get the facts. The coupon below wil 
bring them to you. Mail it today. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 133-HR hicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.” 


(\Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 
O Business Management 
OTraffic Management— 

Foreign and Domestic 
DRailway Accounting & 

Station Management 
DLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 
CIndustrial Manage- 


O Banking and Finance 
C)Modern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 
C Personnel and Em- 
loyment Management 
Expert Bookkeeping 
CoBusiness English 
CCommercial Spanish 
ment Efficiency Effective Speaking 
OModern Business Cor- | (iC. P. A. Coaching 
respondence and Practice 


NAMO saninin 
Present Position 
Address... 


dermic of morphine, and the play went 
right on. 

“Once, in another play, I broke a small 
bone in my foot while I was dancing. 
They hustled out for a doctor and he put 
a plaster cast around part of my foot so 
that I could walk on it, stiff-legged, with- 
out its hurting me intolerably. Another 
dance was coming. I couldn’t dance, but 
I went on and did a whole new stunt, 
using the stiff-legged walk I was forced to 
employ, and making a funny thing out of 
it. Funny! And I was wondering every 
second how long I could keep it up with- 
out fainting. 


“PAST summer, I was on the way to the 
stage from my dressing-room one 
night when someone stopped me and said, 
‘Your brother wants you on the tele- 
phone.’ 

“My cue was coming in a minute and I 
had to take it. So I said, ‘You go to the 
*phone and get the message. Bring it to 
me at the end of the act.’ And I went on 
the stage. 

“But all the time, while I was going 
through my work with one part of m 
mind, pear part kept saying: ‘What’s 
happened? . . . Something’s wrong at 
home. ... My brother? Why, my brother 
isn’t here... . Somebody’s sick. ... Who 
is it?... Mother! I wonder if it’s Moth- 
er.... Why do they call me up now?... 
It must be Mother!’ And so on and on 
through the act, which seemed as if it 
would never end. 

“Even when the curtain had fallen I 
wasn’t free. I must go out and smile and 
bow and smile again. Finally I found the 
man I had told to take the message; but 
he said he hadn’t been able to get a con- 
nection again. I dressed for the next act 
—all the time wondering, wondering what 
had happened. I thought the people 
behind the scenes kept away from me, 
when I came out. I thought the actors 
looked at me queerly. What was it? 
What was wrong? But I couldn’t quit 
and leave the theatre and rush home to 
find out. I had to go on, and sing and 
dance and laugh. 

“‘Well—never mind the details. When 
the play was over, and my duty to the 
audience discharged, then they told me: 
My father was dead. He had died sud- 
denly early thatevening. But the audience 
never knew. And the next night they did 
not know, either. I was there, and 
laughed and danced and sang, and tried 
to please them, just as if my father had 
not been lying dead a few nukes away.... 
That’s what it is to be a ‘comic.’ 

“Then there’s my wife. She used to 
dance with me on the stage. It was a 
comedy dance and a terrifically hard one. 
I would toss her into the air and, after 
pretending I was going to let her fall, 
would catch her, just in time, by her 
wrists. We used to put rosin on our 
hands and arms so that they wouldn’t 
slip: for we worked so hard that our hands 
were always wet with perspiration. 

“And then—one night—we forgot to 
use the rosin.. I threw her into the air 
and, just in time, caught her arms above 
the wrists. But they slipped—slipped— 
through my hands, and she fell on her 
side, dislocating her hip. The dislocation 
was only temporary. The bone slipped 
out, then back again. But the ligaments 
were injured. 


“Another hurry call for the doctor! He 
strapped the hip as tightly as possible— 
and she went on in the next act! You can- 
imagine how she suffered, but she went 
through it somehow. She didn’t get over 
that for five years; and she had to give up 
dancing. So you can see why I say it isa 
joke to call our work ‘playing.’ 

“But it’s a great life—if you don’t 
weaken,” Errol went on with a laugh. 
“Tve been at it in one way or another 
since I was a kid. When I was a boy I 
wrote little plays for school entertain- 
ments. And once, without my father’s 
knowledge, I played the part of a small 
darky in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ Pll never 
forget the man that played the slave- 
driver in that company! He had a long 
whip which he was supposed to crack 
viciously, but harmlessly, in the air. He 
used to get so excited, however, that he 
went in for realism with a vengeance and 
lashed me good and plenty. But I was so 
keen about the theatre that I took it with- 
out a murmur. 

“T couldn’t keep away from the stage; 
and after a while I began playing in the 
local stock companies. There’s the train- 
ing for you; I’ve played in every kind of 
thing you can imagine. I’ve sung in 
everything except grand opera. I’ve 
written plays and have done musical com- 
edies—words and music both—and then 
played in them. 

“From Australia I went to New Zealand, 
then to Honolulu, and then to California. 
While I was on the coast, a New York 
man who happened to be out*there asked 
why I didn’t come East and go into a bur- 
lesque show. Now, burlesques are very ' 
different in this country from what they 
are in Australia. Here they are a hodge- 
podge of stuff—and usually a good deal of 
it is pretty rotten. But in Australia they 
really are burlesques of other plays, often 
very clever take-offs. So that was what I 
thought he was talking about. And with 
that idea in my head, I came back and 
took an engagement with a burlesque 
manager. 


“DUT here was another case of trying to 
change circumstances. When Í found 
what I was in for, I planned a whole new 
show; wrote the lyrics and the music, in- 
vented the dances, and so on. If you are 
willing to work, and to fight, and to think, 
you don’t have to let circumstances beat 
you. You can beat them. ; 

“I had a five-year contract with the 
burlesque people when I put on that show 
in Philadelphia. While it was running 
there, Ziegfeld happened to be in town 
and somebody told fim to go and see me. 
He came three times. Then we moved 
into New York and he came again. So did 
Erlanger. So did Lasky, who hadn’t gone 
into moving pictures dn. 

“And right there is the proof that it 
pays not to accept the unfavorable cir- 
cumstances that come to you, but to make 
them over and make them different. Sup- 
pose I had said to myself, ‘Oh, what’s the 
use of kicking! I’ve landed a bum job, 
and I'll just have to put up with it till I 
can get out.’ | would have wasted time 
and not have got anywhere. i 

“As it was, my work—because I had 
slaved over it—attracted the notice of 
three first-class managers, and each of 
them offered me an engagement. I said I 
couldn’t leave, because of my contract. 
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What’s Wrong in This Picture? 


It’s so easy to make embarrassing mistakes 
in public—so easy to commit blunders that 
Can you find 
the mistake or mistakes that are being 
made in this picture? Can you point out 
what is wrong? If you are not sure, read 
the interesting article below, and perhaps 
you will be able to find out. 


make people misjudge you. 


and culture to be able to do at all times 

exactly what is correct. This is es- 
pecially true in public where strangers 
judge us by what we do and say. The ex- 
istence of Exed rules of etiquette makes it 
easy for people to know whether we are 
making mistakes or whether we are doing 
the thing that is absolutely correct and 
cultured. They are quick to judge—and 
quick to condemn. It depends entirely 
upon our knowledge of the important 
little rules of etiquette whether they 
respect and admire us, or receive an en- 
tirely wrong and prejudiced impression. 

In public, many little questions of good 
conduct arise. By public, we mean at the 
theatre, in the street, on the train, in the 
restaurant and hotel—wherever men and 
women who are strangers mingle together 
and judge one another by action and speech. 
It is not enough to know that one is well- 
bred. One must see that the strangers one 
meets every day get no im- 
pression to the contrary. 

Do you know the little 
tules of good conduct that 
divide the cultured from the 
uncultured, that serve as a 
barrier to keep the ill-bred 
out of the circles where they 
would be awkward and em- 
barrassed? Do you know the 
Important rules of etiquette 
that men of good society 
must observe, that women of 
good society are expected to 
follow rigidly? Perhaps the 
following questions will help 
you fnd out just how much 
you know about etiquette. 


Etiquette at the 
Theatre 


When a man and woman > 
walk down the theatre aisle together, should 
the man precede the woman? May they 
walk arm-in-arm? When the usher indi- 
cates their places, should the woman enter 
first or the man? 

Many puzzling questions of conduct con- 
front the members of a theatre party who 
occupy a box. Which seats should the women 
take and which the men? Should the women 
moye their hats—or don’t they wear any? 

What should women wear to the theatre in 
the evening? What should men wear? Isit 
Correct for a man to leave a woman alone 

uring intermission ? 

At the theatre, evidences of good conduct 
can be more strikingly portrayed than per- 

aps anywhere else. Here, with people sur- 
rounding us on all sides, we are admired 
as being cultured, well-poised and attractive, 
ot we are looked upon as coarse and ill-bred. 

t depends entirely upon how well one knows 
and follows the rules of etiquette. 


At the Dance 


How should the man ask a woman to 
ance? What should he say to her when 


[: is a mark of extreme good breeding 


tation? 


weddings? 


erly? 


Do You Know— 


how to introduce men 
women correctly? 


how to answer a dinner invi- 


how to greeta man or woman 
acquaintance in public? 


how to plan church and house 


how to use table silver prop- 


how to word invitations and 
acknowledgments? 

how to avoid blunders at the 
theatre and opera? 

how to do at all times the 
thing that is absolutely cor- 
rect and cultured? 


the music ceases 
and he must return 
to his original part- 
ner? Do you know 
the correct dancing 
positions? 

How should a wo- 
man accept a dance 
and how should she 
refuse it? How can 
the embarrassment 
of being a wall- 
flower be avoided? 
How many times may a girl dance with the 
same partner without breaking the rules of 
etiquette? Is it considered correct, in social 
circles, for a young woman to wander away 
from the ball-room with her partner? 


Very often introductions must be made in 
the ball-room. Should a man be introduced 
to a woman, or a woman to a man? Is it 
correct to say, Miss Brown, meet Mr. Smith, 
or Mr. Smith, meet Miss Brown? Which 
of these two forms is correct: Bobby, this 
ts Mrs. Smith, or Mrs. Smith, this is Bobby? 
When introducing a married 
woman and a single woman 
should you say, Mrs. Brown, 
allow me to present Miss Smith, 
or Miss Smith, allow me to 
present Mrs. Brown? 


When leaving the ball- 
room, is the guest expected 
to thank the hostess? What 
should the woman guest say 


and 


when she leaves? What 
should the gentleman guest 
say? It is only by knowing 


exactly what is correct, that 
one can avoid the embarrass- 
ment and humiliation of social 
blunders, and win the respect 
and admiration of those with 
whom one comes into contact. 


In the Street 


There are countless tests 
of good manners that distinguish the well- 
bred in public. For instance, the man must 
know exactly what is correct when he is 
walking with a young woman. According to 
etiquette, is it ever permissible for a man to 
take a woman’s arm? May a woman take 
a gentleman’s arm? When walking with two 
women, should a man take his place between 
them or on the outside? 

When is it permissible for a man to pay a 
woman’s fare on the street-car or railroad? 


Who enters the car first, the woman or the^ 


man? Who leaves the car first? 

If a man and woman who have met only 
once before encounter each other in the 
street, who should make the first sign of 
recognition? Is the woman expected to 
smile and nod before the gentleman raises 
his hat? On what occasions should the hat 
be raised? 

People of culture can be recognized at 
once. They know exactly what to do and 
say on every occasion, and because they 
know that they are doing absolutely what is 
correct, they are calm, well-poised, digni- 
fed. They are able to mingle with the 


most highly cultivated people, in the highest 
social circles, and yet be entirely at ease. 


The Book of Etiquette 


There have probably been times when you 
suffered embarrassment because you did not 
know exactly what to do or say. There have 

robably been times when you wished you 
had some definite information regarding cer- 
tain problems of conduct, when you won- 
dered how you could have avoided a certain 
blunder. 


The Book of Etiquette is recognized as one of the 
most dependable and reliable authorities on the con- 
duct of good society. It has solved the problems of 
thousands of men and women. It has shown them how to 
be well-poised and at ease even among the most brilliant 
celebrities. It has shown them how to meet embarrass- 
ing moments with a calm dignity. It has made it possi- 
ble for them to do and say and write and wear at all 
times only what is entirely correct. 

In the Book of Etiquette, now published in two large 
volumes, you will find chapters on dinner etiquette and 
dance etiquette, chapters on the etiquette of engage- 
ments and weddings, chapters on teas and parties and 
entertainments of all kinds. You will find authorita- 
tive information regarding the wording of invitations, 
visiting cards and all social correspondence. The sub- 
ject of introductions is covered exhaustively, and the 
etiquette of travel devolves into an interesting discussion 
of correct form in France, England and other foreign 
countries. From cover to cover, cach book is filled with 
interesting and extremely valuable information. 


Sent Free for 5-Day Examination 


Let us send you the famous Book of Etiquette free 
so that you can read and examine it in your own home. 
You are not obligated to buy if you do not want to. 
Just examine the books carefully, read a page here and 
there, glance at the illustrations, let it solve some of the 
puzzling questions of conduct that you have been wonder- 
ing about. Within the 5 days, decide for yourself whether 
or not you want to return it. 

We expect this new edition to go quickly. The books 
are now handsomely bound in blue cloth with gold letter- 
ing. We urge you to send for your ‘set at once. The 
price fer the complete set is only 3.50 after 5 days. 
But don t send any money now—just the coupon. Keep 
the books at our expense while you examine them and 
read some of the interesting chapters. 

Mail the coupon for your set of the Book of Etiquette 
today. Surprise your friends with your wide knowledge 
of the correct thing to do, say, write and wear at all 
times. Remember, it costs you nothing to see and ex- 
amine the books. Mail the coupon NOW. Nelson 
Doubleday, Dept. 581, Oyster Bay, N A 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 581, Oyster Bay, New York 

Without obligation on my part, and without any money 
in advance, you may send me the complete two-volume set 
of the Book of Etiquette for free examination. Within 5 
days after receipt I will either return the books or keep 
them and send you only $3.50 in full payment. 


“Check this square if you want these books with 
the beautiful full-leather binding at five dol- 
lars, with 5 days’ examination privilege.” 
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“The best 


tobacco bargain 
I’ve ever found” 


Here is the story of a man who wouldn’t 
take something for nothing: 
1540 Hillcrest Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Larus & Bro. Company 
Richmond, Virginia 
Gentlemen: 

About a year ago, in Richmond on a 
business trip, 1 was fortunate enough to 
be allowed to go through the factory where 
you manufacture Edgeworth Tobacco. 
Until that time I had supposed that to- 
bacco manufacture was a comparatively 
simple operation, and I was very much 
impressed by seeing how carefully you 
choose the leaf tobaccos used in Edge- 
worth, how exactly you blend and treat 
the various kinds of leaves, how scrupu- 
lously clean your factory is kept. 

During my visit I helped myself to a can 
of Edgeworth from a pile on one of the 
packing tables. I’m enclosing 16 cents to 
pay for that can. l know you'd have been 
glad to give it to me, but I want to pay for 
it because I consider it the best tobacco- 
bargain I've ever found. 

Until that time I’d never used a pipe to- 
bacco that really suited me. One kind was 
too strong—it left me groggy. Another 
burned unevenly and wouldn’t stay 
lighted. Still another gave me a sensation 
like heartburn. None tasted quite right, 
and practically every kind, after two or 
three pipefuls, left me with a sore tonguo 
and a parched mouth and a dark, dark 
brown taste. 

Well, I smoked that package of Edge- 
worth from your factory and, to be brief, 
it suited me down to the ground. It was 
areal find. I've stuck to Edgeworth since 
that time and so far I've failed to notice 
any of the bad qualities that bothered me 
in other tobaccos. Several of my friends 
also have adopted Edgeworth on my 
recommendation, and they’re as enthu- 
siastic about it as I am. 

Yours very truly, 
[Signed] Edward A. Evans. 


We can add nothing to such a recom- 
mendation. Would you like to learn if 
Edgeworth would suit 
you as perfectly? It 
may not—or it may. 

Just drop us a post- 
card bearing your 
name and address, also 
those of the store where 
you buy most of your 
tobacco. We will send 

ou samples of 
dgeworth in 
both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 


Edgeworth is 
sold in various 
sizes to suit the 
needs and means 
of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome tin humidors and 

jars, and also in various handy in- 
etween quantities. 

For the free samples which we would like 
you to judge, address Larus & Brother Co., 
25 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 

rus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


-But Erlanger wouldn’t give up. 


JERROL did not tell the whole story of 


He got 
the owners of the- burlesque company into - 
his office and said he was going to’ buy my 
release anyhow, and° what would they 
take for it? < ; E2 
“People who don’t know the inside of. 


re 


the theatrical game may be interested in__a laugh a minute 
“you don’t stop there. You say, ‘I want to 


what happened. -Erlanger offered them 
twenty-five per cent of ‘the show’—that 
is, the profits from the productions I might 
appear in—during the time before my 
contract with thetexpired. Or he would ` 
et) them a cash sum. The two men de- 
cided to take the cash. They asked six- 
teen thousand dollars, and got it.” 


that transaction. The sixteen thousand 
dollars paid for his release was to come 
out of his salary under the new contract! 
Now, a good many actors will “jump a 
contract” when they get’a chance to make 
a better arrangement. If Errol had done 
this he would have been sixteen thousand 
dollars ahead. But he didn’t doit. ~~ 

“The burlesque managers made a mis- 
take when they played safe and took a 
cash sum,” Errol went on. “Erlanger 
loaned me to Ziegfeld, and I was in the 
Follies for several years. Twenty-five per 
cent of the profits from the Follies would 
have made those men dizzy. But the 
trouble with them was that they didn’t 
think enough. If they had, perhaps they 
would have realized that maybe I was 
more than just a comedian; that I was 
willing to work like the devil and to 
‘sprain my brain’ trying to get new ideas 
that would benefit them as well as me. 

“I do work that way, right straight 
along. Weve been playing ‘Sally’ for 
about a year, but we are always trying to 
make it a little better. Some trifling 
thing happens by mere chance during a 
performance!—and it gets a laugh. Per- 
haps one of the actors drops his cigarette 
during a scene. When a thing like that 
happens you must always have your wits 
about you: You mustn’t stand there like 
a post and wait for the chap to pick up his 
cigarette. You’ve got to fll in with some- 
thing. 

“There are a dozen things you can say: 
For instance, as he bends over, you can 
say, ‘That’s right! It’s good for the waist 
line. My wife does it twenty times before 
breakfast!’ By that time, he is up again 
and you can go on with your regular lines. 
Sometimes you happen to say something 
that gets a laugh. Then, when the act is 
over, you tell the fellow that dropped his 
cigarette to be sure to do it again in the 
next performance. And so you are always 
adding new touches. 

“When a play has been running a long 
time, the actors become so familiar with 
their parts that they can have a little fun 
on the side by kidding each other. I have 
a scene with Catlett in ‘Sally,’ when he 
orders the dinner, that grew up in that 
way. It wasn’t in the play at all at the 
start. We built it up line by line. Only 
the other night Fisher and I got a new line. 
He is ordering dinner, too; and, just to kid 
me, he said, ‘Have you got any hash?’... 
‘Oh, yes,’ I said, ‘we have some that’s very 
nice.’ ... ‘How is your hash made? said 
Fisher. Well, 1 cguld have said, ‘Oh, we 
take a little of this and a little of that—’ 
and I could have gone on that way; but it 
wouldn’t have been funny. What I did 
say was: ‘Our hash isn’t made. It’s ac- 


cumulated!’ And that got a laugh. But 
you must have your mind always on your 
job; and snap up every chance that comes. 
> “Of course, the success of a comedy is 


„measured by the number of laughs that it 


gets. You say to yourself, ‘I want to get 
! 


But if you get them. 


get two laughs a minute!’ And so you go 
on, everlastingly thinking and working. 
“One way of dette a laugh is to do 
something your audience doesn’t expect. 
Sometimes you manage this by saying the 
reverse of what they think you’re going to 
say. For instance, two of us may be hav- 


-ing a scene together, and the other fellow 


plants his foot on mine. Now, if I say, 
‘Pardon me! You’re on my foot,’ the 
audience may laugh, but they have heard 
it before. They are expecting it. But if I 
say: ‘Pardon me, but I’m under your 
foot, they will laugh, because it is the re- 
verse of what they anticipated. 

“You can do a great deal by using a 
pause, in just the right place, and of just 
the right feat Take the scene when I 
have a few drinks from a decanter. I 
pour the first one, replace the stopper, 
drink, pause, then say, ‘Oh—about a hun- 
dred and thirty!’ ï pour another one, 
start to replace the stopper, hesitate, then 
say, ‘Why put that back? And the audi- 
ence laughs. After I drink that one, I 
smack my lips and say, ‘I feel like a new 
man!’ Then I pause, as if J’d got an idea, 
and add jovially, ‘Give the new man a 
drink!’ And I pour out another. Every 
one of those pauses has its effect. 


“But here’s a funny thing about an 
audience: You mustn’t laugh’em out! 
If you do that—you lose them. You can 
get them so tired of laughing that they 
won't laugh any more, and the show will 
fizzle out before it’s over. There are people 
who make the same mistake. They are 
clever and amusing, and they keep piling 
on the fun until you’re laughed out. All 
you can manage 1s a sickly smile. 

“Its the same way with an audience. 
You just watch them. See how they 
slump if you feed them too many laughs 
atatime. It’s a wonderful thing to keep 
your finger on the pulse of an audience. 

can tell the minute I go on the stage just 
what mood my audience is in. begin 
rather quietly and moderately, and then 
work up to an effect. But sometimes I 
know, when I speak my first line, that the 
audience is a cold one. We actors can’t 
tell why people are different on different 
nights; but we know they are. 

“You hear an actor say, when he comes 
off after a scene, ‘Gee! but they’re tough 
to-night!’ Or, ‘The ice has been dieetbe 
uted to-night, all right enough!’ Or, “This 
ain’t a theatre to-night. It’s a morgue!’ 

“When I find that I have a cold audi- 
ence, I change my tactics immediately. 
Instead of beginning quietly, and gradu- 
ally working up speed, I do something at 
once that will make them sit up! Speed is 
what does it; speed and fire and action. I 
work like a demon until I’ve got them on 
their toes. Then I slow up and let them 
drop back and rest a little, before I hit up 
speed again. 

“The hardest performance of the week 
is the Wednesday matinée, because there 
are a lot of children and young boys and 
girls in the house then. You can’t depend 
so much on lines with them. <A goed 
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Chart of 
Recommendations 


(Abbreviated Edition) 
How to Read the Chart: 


TAR correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for engine 
lubrication of both passenger and commercial cars 
are specified in the Chart below. 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A'* 

B means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘*B'' 

E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Are means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


Where different Rte are recommended for summer 
and winter use, the winter recommendations should be 
followed during the entire period when freezing tem- 
peratures may be experienced. 

The recommendations for prominent makes of engines 
used in many cars are listed separately for convenience. 
The Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the 
Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Automotive Engineers, 
and represents our professional advice on correct auto- 
mobile lubrication. 
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CThe way 
to Real 
Relaxation 


Thousands of men and women now 
know the wonders of complete re- 
laxation. Just 15 minutes devoted 
to this perfect rest is better than 
any elixir. It rests the nerves and 
renews energy. 


P No. 0360 


Just Push the Button 


Royal Relaxation is complete. This 
celebrated “Push the Button” chair 
supports every point of the body. 
Pull out patented DISAPPEAR- 
ING LEG REST. Then “PUSH 
THE BUTTON” and lean back un- 
til you are at perfect ease. Release 
button and back remains in that 
position. Absolutely automatic. 
Locks in any position. Read, sew or 
just recuperate completely relaxed. 

The Royal is “The World’s Easiest Easy 
Chair.” ade in many modern and period 
designs —oak or mahogany. Upholstered 
in tapestries, velours, fine leathers and 
fabricated leathers. Absolutely guaranteed. 
Moderately priced. See your local furniture 
dealer for demonstration. Attractive Book- 
let sent free on request. 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Royal 


EASY CHAIRS 


“Push the Button—Back Reclines” 


Special No. 3 


Mahogany or walnut 
finish only. Covered 
in high - grade 
tapestry. Loose 
cushion seat 
over special 
springs. Show- 
ing leg rest ex- 
tended. 


No. 803-Q 


Mahogany or walnut finish. 
Tapestry, velour, ‘‘Buck- 
skin” imitation 
Spanish leather 
in blue, black or 
brown. De luze 
Spring-Edge 
seat. Disappear- 
ing Leg Rest. 
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' like to play to women, but I do. 


many of your best points go over their 
heads. So I always ‘clown it’ more than 
usual at that performance. 
“A good many actors say they don’t 
i some- 
times pick out one person—and it’s a 
woman quite as often as it is a man—and 
play the whole performance straight at 
that one person. I watch every expres- 
sion on the person’s face and I know that 
I am really seeing my whole audience. 
For as that one human being responds, so 


|! will the hundreds of others, out there in 


front. 

“The reason I love to play in ‘Sally’ is 
because it gets every kind of response— 
not only uproarious laughter, but the 
wonderful hush that comes with deep feel- 
ing. If I were a cynic, which, thank God, 
I’m not, the past year’s experience with 
audiences would have cured me. For I’ve 
had it proved to me, night after night, 


that people like what is clean and whole- 
some. baat summer, during one of the 
worst theatrical depressions in recent 
years, folks stood three deep back of the 
seats in the New Amsterdam theatre. 
Just think of that! And then analyze in 
your mind what it was that drew those 
crowds. Beauty and laughter and honest, 
kindly feeling. 

“And yet some people call this a cold, 
hard world. Not on your life! It’s a good 
old world and I know it. What’s more, it 
will treat you pretty well if you give it a 
good chance. You'll get a raw deal of cir- 
cumstances occasionally. But life isn’t 
any poker game. Or, if it is, you can 
change your dealer. Personally—as I be- 
lieve I’ve already remarked several ‘times 
try to cinch the game by getting 
three dealers; and their names are Work 
and Fight and Think. You can’t beat 
that combination.” 


How to Avoid Social Blunders 


(Continued from page 34) 


And the response should not be de- 
layed. An acceptance should be sent with- 
in two or three days, and a regret must be 
sent earlier; the same day, if possible. 

Again, this is based on courtesy and 
consideration. Your hostess wants to 
know at once if you are not coming, so 
that she may make other plans. To wait 
until the last moment to send regrets is a 
serious breach of etiquette. If you are 
uncertain as to whether or not you will be 
able to go, you should give your hostess 
the benefit of the doubt, and “regret” 
at once. 


HE telephone has come more and more 

into use as a medium for giving invita- 
tions, even for elaborate entertainments. 
For a dinner dance last winter, to which 
hundreds of guests were asked, Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt gave most of the 
invitations by telephone. Mrs. Vincent 
Astor recently used it for a smaller dance, 
which, however, was formal in all other 
respects. 

ne does not even crack a social ob- 
servance by using the telephone for this 
purpose; but I have known of some very 
annoying mistakes which resulted from it. 
If you follow this method, I suggest that 
you insist on having the messages care- 
fully repeated at each end. Some of my 
acquaintances have been decidedly em- 
barrassed when certain regrets turned out 
to have been intended to be acceptances, 
and the reverse. 

Probably the social function which 
seems most exacting and fearsome to the 
novice—whether hostess or guest—is the 
formal dinner party. But it certainly can- 
not be as terrifying to anyone as it must 
have been even ten or fifteen years ago. 

We do not now serve so many courses 
that several of them leave the table prac- 
tically untouched. Nor does the modern 
hostess consider her dinner table a mu- 
seum where she can display all her treas- 
ures of glass, silver, lace, and fine linen. 
Personally, I never have seen a table- 
cloth of satin or silk, although the linen 
one may have lace inserts or borders. 
But even for quite formal dinners, the 


tablecloth may be abolished entirely, 
centerpieces and doilies of linen and lace 
being used instead. 

The service on the table, at the begin- 
ning of a dinner, consists of the “service 
plates,” the napkins, certain small silver, 
and the necessary glasses. A roll, a piece 
of bread, or a thin slice of toast is placed 
on each napkin. The dishes containing 
the first course are placed on the service 
plates, which are removed before the fish 
Is served. 

The small silver on the table at the be- 


ginning consists of the knives, forks, and | 


spoons required for the courses up to and 
including the entrée. Those for the later 
courses are brought in as required. Knives 
and spoons are placed at the right of the 
service plate; forks are at the left. 

One is not breaking any inviolable rule, 
however, by having all the small silver on 
the table at the beginning of a dinner or 
luncheon. It depends a good deal on the 
number of courses to be served. In this, 
as in all social usages, the one thing to be 
considered is good taste, and good taste 
inclines toward freedom and simplicity 
rather than restraint and display. In the 
case of an elaborate dinner, if all the 
necessary silver were put on the table at 
the beginning it would look ostentatious 
and would be confusing. ‘The hostess may 
use her discretion, therefore, in such 
details. 


FOR a large and formal dinner, a correct 
menu would be, hors d’ceuvres (that Is, 
any appetizer such as caviar, hearts of arti- 
choke with a piquant dressing, or anchovy 
paste on toast); soup; fish; an entrée; 4 
meat course with vegetables; perhaps 4 
bit of game; salad with cheese; dessert; 
and coffee. 

I say this is a “correct” menu; but of 
course it is not the only correct one. For 
instance, a fruit cocktail, or grapefruit, OF 
oysters, may be served instead of the hors 
d'œuvres, although the present preference 
is for the latter. There is always plenty © 
latitude for a hostess to use her ow 
choice. 

Grapefruit is more popular for luncheon 
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Scratch Board Study 
by Sidney Fletcher 


OLD Corn Cos & Buck BRIAR 


Let THEM TALK — AND You'L_t HEAR SOMETHING 


LisTEN—‘Don’t jam us full of those harsh, bitey tobaccos 
and then expect us to give you a square deal. We can’t do 
it. The tobacco’s got to be right. se 


“Give us a chance; fill us with mellow VELV Ee T—that sun- 
ripened Kentucky Burvey. Nary abite and no harsh- 
ness there. Just couldn’t be. It was aged in wooden hogs- 
heads for two years. And believe us, you can’t beat that way 
to mellow tobacco and make it just right for a pipe. se 


“TAKE it from a pair of ole timers—fill your pipe with 
VELVET and you'll know what real pipe smokin’ means.” 


Write to Velvet Joe, at 4241 Fol- 
som Ave., St. Louis, Mo., for 
his 1922 Almanac. Sent FREE. Copyright 1927, Liggett 3 Myers Tobacco Co. 
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‘Another 
$50 Raise!” 


“Why, that’s the third increase I’ve had 
in a year! It shows what special training 
will do for a man.” 

Every mail brings letters from some of the 
two million students of the International 
Correspondence Schools, telling of advance- 
ments won through spare time study. 

How much longer are you going to wait 
before taking the step that is bound to bring 
you more money? Isn’t it better to start 
now than to wait for years and then realize 


what the delay has cost you? 
One hour after supper each night spent with the 
S. in your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want. : 
Without cost, without obligation, mark and mail 
this coupon. Do it right now! 
oe — ee oe "TEAR OUT HERE ewe — — 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7485-B SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
qualify for the position, or in the subject before which 
I have marked an X in the list below:— 


ELEC. ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting & Bys. 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGR. 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
‘Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER F 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOR’N or ENGR. 
STATIONARY ENGR. 
Marine Engineer 


C BUSINESS MANAG’M’T 
[] SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 


Railroad Positions 
ILLUSTRATING 
Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
Cartooning 

Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer & Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 


O 

B 

LJ 

a 

CJ 

C] 
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Contractor and Builder L] Com. 
Architectural Draftsman |O CIVIL SERVICE 
Concrete Builder 

Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
PLUMBING & HEAT’G Mathematics 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 
Text. Overseer or Supt. Agriculture 
CHEMIST Poultry 
Pharmacy Banking 


O Spanish 
O Teacher 


Nave —£ —$____———————— 
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City State 


Occupation 


ZALI LEARN PIANO 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ at quarter us- 
ual cont. fit howi y y, one soson with 

e' a zen other les- 
sons. "Quinn's famous Written 


o r 
e beginner 
Successful 


Quinn Conservatory, Studio AM41, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years this simplified High 


inside of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
urses are described in our Free Bulletin. d for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-11, Drexel Ave. & 68th St. 


You can complete 
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than for dinner. A perfectly correct 
luncheon menu would be grapefruit (or 
hors d’ceuvres); bouillon; fish; chicken 
with two vegetables (or chicken with 
salad); salad with cheese; dessert, and 
coffee. It may be simpler than that—per- 
haps omitting the fish course—and be 
perfectly irreproachable. I should say 
that a hostess would be criticized if she 
were guilty of ostentation, and would be 
distinctly approved if she clung rather to 
simplicity and good taste. 


As for the proper use of the various 
“implements” of eating, a fork should be 
used for all vegetables. Both fork and 
spoon are provided for the dessert, and 
one may use either or both. There are, 
of course, special forks or knives, as the 
case may be, for oysters, fish, fruit, butter, 
and so on. There is a special implement, 
designed to reduce the difficulty of man- 
aging green corn on the cob; but in spite 
of its convenience it is not always nied: 

There is no special fork for asparagus 
or for French artichokes. Asparagus 
stalks may be—and the leaves of the 
artichoke must be—taken with the fingers. 
The fork is used with artichoke hearts. 
Some people prefer to use a fork for 
asparagus. Others use a fork. for the 
tender end of the stalk, then take it up 
with the fingers and finish the proceeding 
that way. It is a matter of personal 

reference. One must use common sense. 
To attempt to eat artichoke leaves, for 
instance, In any way except by taking 
them in one’s fingers would make one look 
absurd. 

The same common sense applies also 
to the way one takes bouillon, which 1s 
served in a cup with one or two handles. 
If it is very hot—as it should be—one 
naturally uses a spoon at first. But it 
would be a tiresome performance to con- 
tinue to take a spoonful at a time, so one 
may finish by drinking it. 

Batter is seldom served with dinner; 
but it is really necessary at luncheon, be- 
cause one always has hot rolls, biscuits, 
muffins, or toast with luncheon. And by 
the way, these are passed when they 
really are hot. When butter is served, the 
bread and butter plate is at the left of 
the service plate. 


F THE invitation to a formal dinner 

reads “eight o'clock,” the hostess may 
wait three quarters of an hour for delin- 

uent guests. In New York society, a big 
dinier is rarely served before a quarter to 
nine, but that probably would be a very 
late hour in smaller towns. In the matter 
of punctuality, a person should be governed 
by the local custom and by the wish of 
the hostess, who should make her wish 
known to her guests in advance. 

If a guest arrives after the others are 
seated in the dining-room, he or she 
should go directly to the hostess, shake 
hands, offer an excuse for being late, and 
then take the waiting seat without stop- 
ping to speak to anyone else. lf some of 
the courses have already been served, 
these should be declined by the late- 
comer, who should begin with the course 
then being served. 

If the dinner is a prelude to the theatre, 
or the opera, the hostess waits only fifteen 
or twenty minutes for tardy guests. Even 
if there is to be no “going on” to some- 
thing else, it is quite correct for her to 
| wait no longer. That is why I say one 


should know the custom of one’s hostess. 


A card at each place enables the guests 
to find their seats. But sometimes, at 
small dinners, the hostess takes with her 
to the dining-room a written plan of the 
arrangement and tells her guests where 
they are to sit. 

In going to the dining-room, the host 
always leads the way with the lady who 
is to sit at his right; the rest follow, the 
hostess usually bringing up the rear. If 
it is an informal affair the men do not 
offer their arms to the ladies; nor do they 
pull out the chairs for their companions. 
Ata formal dinner, each of the men, on his 
arrival, receives an envelope containing a 
card on which is the name of the lady he 
is to take out to dinner. For these formal 
aftairs a man does offer his arm to his 
companion. 

The seating does not take place at any 
particular signal from the hostess. It is 
practically simultaneous, just because 
people naturally manage that it shall be 
so. That is the mark of familiarity with 
society—the managing things naturally 
and without apparent thought or effort. 

Coffee is always served afterward in the 
drawing-room. If cream is not served 
with it, one must not ask for it. Anyone’s 
sense of courtesy should make them 
realize this. 


CCORDING to various fiction writers, 
4 à when a dinner hostess is ready to 
leave the dining-room she is supposed to 
give some mysterious signal to her women 
guests. I think this is more or less a figure 
of speech. The women present know 
when the dessert is finished and they are 
ready to rise when the hostess does. If 
there is no servant at the door to open it, 
the nearest man may do this. He may do 
it even though the servant is there. 

There is no fixed rule of precedence in 
seating guests at dinner, as there is in 
Europe and, in this country, in official 
circles at Washington. A woman to whom 
you wish to pay a compliment is seated at 
the host’s right hand. A man whom you 
wish to honor is placed at the right of the 
hostess. One shows respect to elderly 
persons in this way, or to guests whose 
distinction is unquestioned. In seating 
the others, the hostess is governed by 
what she knows of their probable con- 
geniality. 

Jf a guest is placed next to his or her 
deadliest enemy, the situation must be 
accepted gracefully. There is no excuse 
for betraying one’s personal dislikes or 
prejudices. I have seen a dinner party 
spoiled because a woman turned her back 
on a man with whom she had quarreled 
the day before and who unfortunately 
was placed next to her. 

If people are invited for a small dance, 
following a dinner to which they have not 
been asked, the hour set is usually ten- 
thirty, although for a big, formal dance it 
may be eleven o'clock. The small dance, 
not preceded by a dinner, is set even 
earlier than ten-thirty. One may come 
half an hour late to a dance; or even later, 
if one has been to the theatre or opera. 
But if the affair is a small one you should 
explain this tardiness to your hostess. 

A man does not offer his arm to conduct 
a lady to the dancing floor. He should 
dance, or at least try to dance, with the 
daughter of the house, or with the young 
lady for whom the dance is given. Pro- 
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HE EARL embodies the four essentials 
of a worth-while car: Appearance, Per- 
formance, Comfort, Durability. 


It appeals at once to your love of the beauti- 
ful and your common sense. No car of its 
size swings so near the road. It will win the 
admiration of yourself, your family and your 
friends at first glance and give generously, 
day in and day out, any service you ask. Its 
low, sweeping lines give its trim silhouette 
mdividuality and distinction. 

Those who take an honest pride in their be- 


longings, who seek to rise above the common- 
place in their homes and their dress, will find 
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the EARL the car they have long wanted to 
see in front of their doors. 


The EARL high-powered motor will de- 
light you with its quick pick-up and reserve 
energy under all conditions of traffic. For 
two years its hill-climbing ability at low, as 
well as high speeds, has proved its remarkable 
range of power. 

The only way to judge its beauty is to 
see it. The only way to know its com- 
fort is to ride in it. The only way to realize 
its performance is to drive it. Go to you: 
EARL dealer now— test for yourself this 
new value of today. 


Detailed specifications mailed on request 


BA RL MOTO RS; Zanc., Jacxson, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN EARL MOTORS, Ltd., BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO 
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grams are no longer used; they went out 
a long time ago. ‘‘Cutting-in”’ is allowed, 
and does away with the necessity of ask- 
ing for dances ahead. A woman may re- 
fuse to dance with a “cutter-in” on the 
ground that she has just commenced to 
dance with her partner or that she has 
promised him the entire dance. Of course 
she may offend the other man; but she 
is within her privilege. 
As for the chaperon, she is rapidly be- 
coming obsolete. Very young debutantes 
o about a good deal with their mothers, 
Bae they may go out in groups without a 
married woman. Girls may go to the 
theatre and to small social functions with 
young men as their escorts; but only with 
those who are well known to the girl’s 
family. Young girls are frightfully preco- 
cious nowadays, and do a great many 
things which were taboo a comparatively 
few years ago. 


ASGIRE making her début at an after- 
noon reception or at a dinner dance 
receives with her mother. They shake 
hands with each of the guests. But while 
the mother must remain at her post for an 
hour or more, the débutante may come and 
go as she pleases after the first half-hour of 
greetings, particularly if there is dancing. 

A guest should always say good-by to 
the hostess, even at formal functions. If 
a woman guest is an intimate acquaint- 
ance of the hostess, she may telephone 
a day or two later to thank her for a 
pleasant evening; but there is no formality 
except that of leaving cards after dinners, 
dinner-dances, and formal functions. 
However, all these matters are left largely 
to personal preference. 

‘hen a girl becomes engaged, she 
writes notes to her intimate friends telling 
them of the fact just before the statement 
is sent out to the newspapers. Or she may 
announce it at a luncheon or dinner. The 
statement given to the press should be 
very simple in its phrasing. f 

House parties and week-end parties 
have become commonplaces of modern 
social life; and in these affairs, as in other 
directions, the whole trend is toward in- 
formality. A hostess may arrange to have 
something going on in the evening— 
dancing or music, for instance. ut 
during the day the guests are free. In 
many households the women guests 
breakfast in their rooms; the men, how- 
ever, go down-stairs. Neither a hostess 
nor a guest must be on each other’s hands 
constantly. That is one of the old customs 
from which fortunately we have escaped. 

A woman should take her personal 
maid—if she has one—when she goes to a 
house party, provided the invitation 
mentions that the maid can be taken care 
of. If there is any doubt, it is better to 
make sure. If you have to depend on the 
servants of the household you visit, it is 
proper to tip the maid who helps you. I 
give at least a dollar, if I stay only one 
night. If one is there two or three days 
and demands more service than the casual 
one of being “hooked up,” the gift should 
correspond with the service received. 

The only other servant I tip on these 
occasions is the butler, to whom I give 
hve dollars if I am there for a week-end. 
But if I am only an overnight guest, I do 
not feel obliged to tip him unless I have 
asked some special service, such as tele- 
phoning or looking up trains. I do not tip 


the chauffeur if he merely drives me to 
and from the station. But if he takes me 
on some errand of my own—to call on 
some friend in the neighborhood, for 
example—I give him something, but 
never less than a dollar. 

After having been a guest for a week- 
end, or a house party, one must always 
write the courteous “bread and butter 


letter,” expressing one’s appreciation. . 


Being a man does not excuse any breach 
of this act of courtesy. ‘There is no ques- 
tion that we are lenient to men in many 
social ways. If they keep their dinner en- 
gagements, that is about all we seem to 
expect. We must have dancing men, 
eligible men for débutante functions, 
agreeable men for house parties; and just 
so long as there is such a disproportion 
between supply and demand, just so long 
we will allow them to treat us in a free and 
easy way in the matter of our invitations 
and demands. 

If hostesses would stand together and 
agree that men who accept invitations and 
then ignore them, men who are indifferent 
to all forms, as well as to the feelings of 
others, shall be dropped, society might be 
improved. But I see no such reform in 
sight. 

In the matter of dress we are, and 
probably always shall be, more or less 
slaves ot fashion. But the best-dressed 

erson is decidedly not the one who is a 
ee ahead of the style, nor the one with 
the largest and most expensive wardrobe. 
The best dressed woman, or man, is the 
one who is appropriately attired. We are 
not as correct in this respect as the French 
are. A French woman rarely makes a 
mistake by wearing the wrong sort of 
gown. If she does err, it is on the side of 
unobtrusiveness. 

We have made some changes in our 
customs of dress which seem sensible. 
Take the trifling matter of gloves, for in- 
stance. There was a time when a woman 
would not think of being seen in public 
with hands uncovered, except when the 
moment arrived, at a dinner or a supper 
dance, when they must be removed. That 
ruling no longer exists. A woman may 
wear gloves everywhere, but she may also 
go without them—except at church and 
on the street—and still be dressed cor- 
rectly. She is not obliged to wear them at 
the opera, the theatre, or at dinners, balls, 
or teas, unless she wishes. 


URING the recent visit of the Prince 

of Wales, a very formal function—a 
ball in his honor—was given at a private 
residence in New York. Andif I remember 
correctly, gloves were conspicuous by 
their absence. Custom demands that 
one’s right hand must be ungloved when 
shaking hands with royalty. [ asked my- 
self, as others probably did, “1f only one 
glove, why any at all?” The question was 
answered by our using our individual 
preference in the matter. 

Another change in etiquette is in regard 
to the wearing of mourning. People follow 
their own ideas in this respect far more 
than they formerly did. Mourning is 
worn for a shorter period and only for 
persons of very close relationship. In the 
case of a sister, or a brother, it is often 
considerably lightened at the end of from 
three to six months. For husband, wife, 
or parent, deep mourning is usually worn 
a year, and light mourning another year. 


If a woman goes out after the first 
weeks of mourning—as she may—her 
attire should not be funereal. She should 
never wear crape at a dinner or dance. 
But she may go in white, or in black and 
white, even during the conventional 
period. If she secludes herself from the 
world, her dress may be as heavy with 
crape as she wishes. 

I have been asked what social functions 
a person can afford to ignore. I do not 
think anyone need feel that she must 
attend the “catch all” affairs where 
crowds are entertained and which host- 
esses are really obliged to give as a means 
of squaring their social accounts. To have 
to go to big teas, for instance, where one 
spends the precious minutes in a hot and 
stuffy room, talking to people who have 
no more interest in you than you have in 
them, is a waste of time and vitality 
which I think too great a price to pay. 
And I find that most of my friends have 
reached the same conclusion. 


Go NG back to the subject of dress: all 
that Society does is to regulate the sort 
of dress that should be worn on certain 
occasions. For example, a high-necked 
gown should never be worn at a formal 
dinner. A semi-décolleté is permitted— 
although a dress of such moderation is 
likely to be as much remarked as one that 
goes to the other extreme and shows no 
moderation at all, to put it discreetly. 

Afternoon dress is permissible for all 
functions after midday, including in- 
formal evening affairs, such as restaurant 
dinners, theatre parties, or small parties to 
which one goes from dinner at a restaurant 
or hotel. 

For formal luncheons and teas the after- 
noon dress may be as elaborate as one 
wishes, except in the matter of jewelry. A 
string of pearls may be worn even early in 
the day. A bracelet or two may be worn, 
anda few rings. But it isonlyatformal balls 
and dinners that the well-dressed woman 
makes an elaborate display of jewels. 

If I wanted to know whether a woman 
was really “up” in social observances, I 
should judge her, first of all, by the way 
she conducts a formal dinner; that is, 
whether she conducted it herself, or left 
it to her servants or to someone hired for 
the occasion. And the same rule applies 
to other functions and to the general 
management of her household. 

I regard housekeeping as a serious and 
interesting duty. I do not let the threads 
slip through my fingers. When I give a 
big dinner, I superintend the menu, the 
placing of guests, the decorations, and the 
service. I exercise a meticulous care over 
all the entertainments I give. My inti- 
mate friends do the same, no matter how 
large their establishments may be. 

It seems to me that Society is like a 
game of cards. You can play it fairly 
well if you know the fundamental rules, 
even though you do not keep pace with 
the changes in conventional details. Of 
course, if you do keep track of these de- 
tails, and if you use them with finesse and 
astuteness, your percentage of success 
will be greater. But, on the other hand, 
the person who depends on the superficial 
details and who is not grounded in the 
fundamentals—which, in social matters, 
are common sense, courtesy, and good 
taste—cannot play the game with credit 
or success. 
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What I Learned in a Tarboro 


Grocery 


(Continued from page 27) 


good-will. The time I had spent in look- 
ing around had taught me many modern 
methods, and I had some ideas of my own 
that I wanted to try out. The big prob- 
lem was to get the money with which to 
buy. The little that I had saved could not 
go into the purchase price, for I would 
need it as working capital. 

Racking my brain for a solution of the 
problem, Tae last recalled an old friend of 
my father’s who had come to Norfolk and 
had made an unusual success in his line. 
To this man I went with the story of my 
“big chance.” I convinced him of three 
things: (1) that I was fairly well ac- 

uainted with Norfolk and its people; (2) 
that I was willing, and able, to do the 
work which previously had been done by 
the three of us together; (3) that I had 
made a study of how successful stores 
were being conducted. 

The upshot of the interview was that 
my father’s friend loaned me two thou- 
sand dollars. My partners consented to 
accept my note for the rest of the debt, 
considering themselves lucky in getting 
rid of a poor proposition so easily. 


[DURING the next two years I had little 
time for anything but work. My capi- 
tal was limited, and I was heavily in debt 
for a store of the size. Many a night at the 
close of business I felt like chucking the 
whole thing and finding myself a nice easy 
berth in some store where the responsi- 
bility of meeting interest payments, and 
bills, and what not, was on the shoulders 
of somebody else. 

I didn’t have time for any play. The 
hours which most young fellows about 
Norfolk devoted to having a good time 
had to be spent on my books, on checking 
up the stock, and in keeping the store 
clean and attractive. My Tarboro- 
learned plan of catering to customers in a 
way that would please them helped con- 
siderably. The business increased steadily, 
but I did not hire more clerks. I saved 
what I might have paid out to them and 
used it to pay off what I owed. At the end 
of two years I was clear of debt and, for 
the first time in my life, free to be my own 
boss. 

“Now,” something in me suggested, 
“ease up and take a vacation. What’s 
the use in keeping this up?” 

But I didn’t ease up or take a vacation. 
Instead, I incorporated as The D. Pender 
Grocery Company, with a capital of five 
thousand dollars. I had made a “go” of 
the one-man side-street store, and I was 
in the field for bigger game. I wanted to 
get off that side street and down into the 
central retail district. After two years of 
struggling under the responsibilities of 
debt, l wasn’t contented to let well enough 
alone. I simply had got used to hard 
work, and liked it. 

There is a lot in getting really used to 
work, though it is an accomplishment 
that doesn’t come easily at first. But once 
one gets the habit, it becomes fixed. A 
man who has taken hold of a losing propo- 


sition, and has turned it into a winner 
seldom is contented until he can repeat 
the performance. 

Many young fellows will sit down and 
take pleasure ın working out an intricate 
puzzle; but they find it irksome to work 
out the puzzle of making a success of life. 
The two puzzles are the same in principle. 
The expert in either finds no joy in the 
problem that is easy. But give him one 
that is good and tough, and he is tickled 
to death to tackle it. It is all in getting 
the right sort of viewpoint, and the dis- 
content which comes when one sees a 
hard problem unsolved. 

One of the big faults which I find in 
young people entering business to-day 1s in 
their conception of what constitutes a good 
job. Nine out of ten get started on the 
wrong foot, often through no fault of their 
own. They hear a friend boast of having 
every Saturday afternoon off, or of not 
being required to work on Washington’s 
Birthday, or of the big pay he gets for 
working from nine o’clock until four. 

Says the friend: “That is what I call a 
good job. Thatis the kind for you to get.’’ 

There are such jobs, undoubtedly; 
though I cannot conceive of them as 
being “good” jobs. Work that is easy 
and that leads one into a false idea of one’s 
own importance and one’s own ability. 
usually does more damage in the long run 


. than it is worth. Easy work is invariably 


the forerunner of poor work and eventual 
failure. In the same manner, when any- 
one becomes so adept at his task that it 
requires little or no thought to perform, it 
irigh time for him to be looking about 
for a new and harder task to do. 


MY JOB on Brewer Street had become 
easy, comparatively speaking. I know 
that many who had watched my business 
grow considered me already well estab- 
lished on Easy Street. Had I followed 
their advice Liane still be a Brewer 
Street grocer; but, fortunately, I was not 
contented to finish my days there. 

A new building, containing five store- 
rooms, was being built at Monticello 
Avenue and Washington Street, one block. 
from Granby, Norfolk’s principal thor- 
oughfare. I leased two of the store-rooms 
nearest the corner, had them converted 
into one room, and moved in. I was a 
little fellow “butting in” the territory of 
the big fellows; and, naturally, they 
didn’t like it. While I didn’t fully realize 
it then, I was in for a fight which made my 
little struggle in the Brewer Street store 
look contemptible. 

First one and then another of the big 
stores started to cut prices, in order to 
divert the trade which was turning toward 
my doors. I was helpless. All I could do 
was to cut prices in return; a dangerous 
necessity, as my capital was not large. 
1 do not believe there were many business 
men in Norfolk at the time who would 
have given two cents for my chances of 
surviving that price war. There were 
days when I was beset with doubts my- 
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self. But my earlier battles against want 
and failure had taught me to hang on like 
grim death until the tide turned. The tide 
always turns if one waits long enough for 
it, and works hard enough in the mean- 
time. 

The price war dragged on for two yeas. 
Then, suddenly, one of my big rivals gave 
up the fight. Two others soon followed, 
and but one genuine competitor remained 
in the field. He gave me a hard battle for 
a time and then he, too, quit. 

What has always struck me as signifi- 
cant about this fight was that the con- 
cerns which quit were doing a gross annual 
business of trom one hundred thousand to 
three hundred thousand dollars, while I 
was only getting started. They just 
didn’t stick it out, is the only explanation 
l can find for it. They were just as good 
men as I; but they were too ready to 
admit defeat. 


BUT the fight was not over by any 
means. A venturesome wholesaler from 
North Carolina bought out the last of the 
failures and built a new four-story build- 
ing directly across the street from my 
store. His next move was to hire at higher 
salaries than I could afford to pay, three 
of my best department heads. On this 
basis the price war was renewed with 
more vigor than ever. 

Now Tas afford to admit that at this 
point of the price war I was really licked. 
Continual cutting of prices had wiped out 
profits; my capital was depleted; and as I 
didn’t have the money to hire new depart- 
ment heads, | had to shoulder the business 
alone. But it wasn’t the first time the 
skies had looked black. I shut my mouth 
tight and kept the facts of the situation to 
myself, not even confiding in my most 
intimate friends. 

I persuaded a brother, who was an 
expert accountant, to analyze my business 
thoroughly and to put it on a scientific 
basis. We checked up on every last penny, 
somehow managed to meet bills as they 
came due, and kept the front doors wide 
open for business as usual. The figures 
said I was beaten; but I wouldn’t admit 
it even to myself. Day by day I hung on, 
determined to prove that those figures lied. 


And they did lie. 
The competitor across the street 
weakened. His trade broke and came to 


us. The wholesaler who had started out 
so auspiciously withdrew, selling out to 
my former department heads. They con- 
tinued the war for a short time, but the 
balance had swung my way. Like the 
others, they quit; and my store was alone 
in the field, the sole survivor of one of the 
bitterest price wars Norfolk had ever 
witnessed. 

I have had other fights since, but none 
as tough as that one. Dotted about 
Norfolk and vicinity, I have to-day 
seventy-five stores, and the string is 
growing at the rate of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars in new business every year. 
The central store grocery department, 


which now extends all the way to Granby 
Street, is probably the largest in the 
United States. The Pender-Dillworth 
Company, Incorporated, is an independ- 
ent wholesale establishment which does a 
flourishing business. We have our own 
modern bakery, and a restaurant, which 
is one of the most profitable ends of the 
business. Then we operate our own 
motor transportation service, a separate 
company under the name of the Norfolk 
Delivery Corporation. The _ business 
passed the million-dollar mark several 
years ago, and for 1921 I estimate that it 
will approximate five million dollars. 

I recite none of these facts boastfully, 
for they represent nothing unusual in this 
day and nation. l simply want to show 
what a little hard work, and a little 
courage to stick to a job can do with very 
little else to commence with. Just as I 
went it alone when I bought the Brewer 
Street store, I am going it alone in the 
financial sense now. I own my business 
entirely, and it represents only the natural 
growth that is the result of putting back 
into a business the profits it has earned. 

Looking back, I do not recall a single 
grocer who was in business in Norfolk 
when | started and who is still in the gro- 
cery business here to-day. Yet there is 
nothing at all remarkable about the 
formule which have made me the ex- 
ception. The things which I learned in 
the little Tarboro grocery turned out to be 
the fundamentals upon which my business 
of the future was to be conducted. I dis- 
covered in that little store that there is no 
substitute for work. That discovery, 
firmly imprinted on my mind, enabled me 
to take over the unpromising store on 
Brewer Street and make it profitable by 
taking upon myself the work which had 
been performed by three. It enabled me 
to shoulder the dutea of my bigger es- 
tablishment during the price war, when 
my department heads quit and went 
across the street. 


ND in that homely discovery about 
work—and who has ever disputed it? 
—is the answer to the question: Why is it 
that so many successful men started life as 
poor boys? What is “the advantage of 
poverty” to a young man starting a busi- 
ness career? 

The answer is: The poor boy learns to 
work. It becomes a habit with him, and 
therein he possesses the first qualification 
for success. 

There will be many poor jobs to tackle 
during the next few years. They may be 
made easier by work, or they may be 
made harder by lack of work. I know of 
no prescription that will fit the times, un- 
less possibis it be one such as this: 

“Keep away from the easy jobs. When 
the choice is yours—pick the hard one.” 

We must remember that it isn’t good 
for us to become too contented. Also, we 
must remember that there are two varie- 
ties of discontent—one which looks for- 
ward and the other which looks back. 
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refuse to let me take a launch out?” 
ersisted Frayle. “We have a—a lady 
ere, you know. Men can stand roughing 
it, but Miss Jordan—” 

“Tm sorry to be hard on Miss Jordan,” 
said Ames; “but I should certainly refuse 
to let the launch go out. I’m responsible 
for all the people of this island. While 
this storm continues, no boat will go out, 
no matter who handles it.” 

To himself he raved: “ Four-flusher! 
He wouldn’t go. He hasn’t got it in him. 
He’s doing the heroic now—before her.” 
He itched to call Frayle’s theatrical bluff, 
but something stubborn and square within 
him would not let him do it. He could 
not take an advantage, even though 
Frayle himself created it. He could not 
win—that was unthinkable. But he could 
lose like a man. 

“T’m sure that you exaggerate the risk,” 
Frayle’s drawl was insulting; ‘these 
blows -are noisy, but not particularly 
dangerous.” 

“Dangerous or not, I’m in command.” 
Ames’s voice was deadly level. “No boats 
will go out.” 

“All right.” Frayle lit a cigarette lan- 
guidly. “No use being nasty about it.” 


MES went out without looking back. 
He held his head high and there was 
an itching in his knuckles. He had seen 
old David Jordan twisting in his chair, 
seen him look deprecatingly at Frayle, as 
though he were a spoiled and arrogant 
son. Jordan was a lake man, and the law 
of the lake was his law. He would not 
murmur. Frayle would never be a lake 
man—though he inherited every ton of 
shipping on Huron. 

s Fellow!” snorted Ames to himself. 
“And with his hair-cut and that damned- 
to-you air he’s got, he makes you feel like 
a deck swab.” 

At dusk, the rain abated a little, and it 
was then that Ames made out through his 
glass a low black splinter pitching through 
the rollers below the breakwater. 

He did not need to look a second time 
to know that it was the launch. Frayle 


| had dared to disobey, then. Ames clat- 


tered down the iron stairs, disregarding 
the pain in his crippled limb. The break- 
water was wet and treacherous, and he 
made his way along it slowly. Fury was 
burning within him like a flame, and a 
certain sort of reluctant admiration. 

“I didn’t think he’d do it,’ he kept 
saying to himself; “I didn’t think he had 
the nerve.” 

But when outside the door of the 
barrack he met Frayle, this grudging 


| admiration sank suddenly into a sour and 


deep contempt. Frayle had not dared go 
—he had sent other men where he himself 
would not venture! 

Frayle forestalled his angry demand. 
“Tve sent a couple of my men across to 


' the mainland,” he said insolently. “The 


wind’s falling—you can see for yourself 
that there’s scarcely any risk. And we 
can’t ask Miss Jordan to suffer discom- 
forts. They’ll get through all right. If 
they don’t—there’s another launch.” 


Ames dared not venture a reply. He 
swayed back a little to keep himself from 
smashing the sneering smile from Frayle’s 
lips. Bitterness was deep within him, like 
a stone-walled well without a bottom. He 
was defied, scorned—and he could not 
fight back like a man! 

He tramped into the barrack. 

“Get out the longboat and fetch those 
fellows in,” he ordered. 

Frayle, who had followed Ames into the 
house, turned white. 

“You—damn—” he began. 

But something in Ames’s eyes made 
him stop there. 

The boat slid out, beating down the 
rollers with its dominant steel sturdiness. 
Jordan was on the beach almost before 
the steel bow bit into the icy lake. 

“What’s wrong?” he demanded. Ames 
had already swung his crippled leg into 
the boat. 

“Frayle’s sent two men out,” he ex- 

lained bluntly. “I’m going after them. 
Fire the light to you.” 

Behind her father Blithe had come run- 
ning, her scarlet cap flecked with the icy 
spume from the torn rollers. Ames saw 
her face. He heard the clear, incredulous 
note in her voice: 

“You sent men out—Eden—on a lake 
like that? You sent men out—where you 
wouldn’t go yourself?” 

Ames’s heart sang a sudden psalm as 
the longboat swept out and dived into the 
green, sour breast of a creeping, treacher- 
ous wave. He sat in the stern and held 
to the side, while the grim, oil-skinned 
old men around him bent and straightened 
silently, fighting the lake inch by inch, 
straining their eyes for a sight of the 
launch, listening for the snapping bark of 
its motor. 

“It’s turned with ’em,” said one after a 
little. ‘You could hear that ingine if it 
was working.” 


T WAS dark when they found the two, 

hanging, half frozen, to the upturned 
keel of the light launch. They brought 
them in, lying flat in the bottom of the 
boat, fingers swollen, half dead—two men 
who were the fathers of little children. Re- 
membering Blithe’s eyes, Ames felt sud- 
denly sorry for Frayle. He knew how 
futile a love gift like Frayle’s would be— 
the gift of the lives of simple men, arro- 
gantly conferred upon Jordan’s daughter. 

Ames stumped wearily up the stairs to 
the light, very late. The wind was sinking 
rapidly, and the angry scudding of the sky 
had rent itself into pearl and creamy 
ribbons through which now and then a 
wraith of a moon appeared. The storm 
was breaking. By another day the lake 
would subside. The tender would come in. 
And Jordan’s yacht could go out—south- 
ward, where cities sang and danced, an 
women shimmered in silken frocks an 
slippers of silver, where in a little while 
the grim loneliness of Cherry Island woul 
be nothing more than a whimsical memory 
to Blithe Jordan. Ames thought of these 
things, soberly, as he opened the steel door 
of the light tower. 
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On the stool beside the great arc sat 
Blithe. She looked at him like a saucy 
brown bird, with her head on one side. 

“Did you bring them in?” was her 
question. 

Ames nodded. He could not tell her 
about the one whose arms were seared 
with frost—the man who had left three 
little girls at home. He could not fight 
Frayle, as Frayle fought. 

“Irs clearing,” he said. “The lake will 
be navigable by to-morrow night.” 

“Dad intends to run down to Mailton 
Shoals and get stores there,” said Blithe 
evenly. 

Ames did not speak. He was thinking 
of the winter, and the dreariness of ice, 
and the long months when there would be 
little in his life save the petty tasks about 
the light, caring for the great dynamos. 
He was thinking how infinitely drab his 
days would be when she was gone out of 
them, and suddenly it seemed to him that 
he could not let her go. He leaned nearer, 
with his hand on the lever of the light, 
and the arc leaped up and roared. And 
then he remembered, and fought his own 
yearning, while he subdued the snarling 
of the carbons. 


LITHE slid off the stool and looked at 

him with a whimsy smile. Did she know 
the war that was crashing and rending in 
his heart as the currents splashed and 
splintered and perished in a million white 
sparks of light in the great lamp, a struggle 
against the nearness of her, and the dear- 
ness of her, that left him spent and 
wretched and miserable? 

Perhaps she may have seen, for her 
lashes went down. 

“Eden is not going back with us,” she 
said quietly; “he’s going on his own boat.” 

mes gave up, and let the wonderful 
and beautiful thing defeat him. 

“I—I can’t tell you now,” he said husk- 
ily, his hands still on the lever; ‘‘ but some 
day—some day I’ll have my own boat—” 

She lifted her lashes naively. 

“I can steer a boat,” she said. 

How it happened no man ever knew. 

Old lake men talk about it still, and 
wonder. For thirteen years, through fog 
and flood, through storm wind and fair 
wind and winds that blow of summer 
eves, the Cherry Island light had swept 
the lake with its great dominating finger 
of white. 

But suddenly, for only an instant, and 
yet that instant the most wonderful 
interval in the life of Worth Ames, the 
Cherry Island light went out! 


How the Needle of a Compass 
Pointed the Way to Fortune,” ap- 
pearing next month, is an article tell- 
ing the story of Cuyler Adams, who 
discovered one of the greatest depos- 
its of iron ore in the world. It makes 
a true and thrilling romance of busi- 
ness, science, and human nature. 


HOW Famous People Face the 
Camera” is revealed next month by 
Edward N. Jackson, who has spent 
twelve years as a news photographer 
Snapshotting “the world and his 
wife.” Here is an absorbing collec- 
tion of anecdotes about real people 
and real situations. 


BIG, important order was at stake. The competi- 
tion was close, but the salesman thought he had the 
deal pretty well cinched. It looked easy. 


In warming up to his closing argument he talked fast 
and edged a little closer to his prospect. Then something 
happened. The purchasing agent’s expression changed. 
He turned his face away—and his attention, too! The 
interview terminated rather abruptly. The order went 


to a rival firm. 
* * * 


For months this salesman pondered the problem. He couldn’t 
figure what had happened. Finally one day it dawned upon him. His 
wife was the one who helped him solve the mystery. No one else 
had the courage to be frank with him. 


Halitosis (the medical term for unpleasant breath) had ruined 
the sale. 


Halitosis, that invisible thing that retards many and many a man 
in business. Of course, halitosis may not be a pleasant thing to con- 
template. Even your best friends will rarely tell you if you suffer this 
way. Yet that is the very reason why you should give it just enough 
thought every day to avoid it. Especially when the precaution is so 
simple and easy. 


Doctors will tell you that nine out of ten persons suffer either now 
and then or chronically from halitosis (unpleasant breath). It may 
come from smoking, drinking, eating. It may be due to a disordered 
stomach, bad teeth, catarrh, lungs or some other organic disorder. If 
it is due to these latter causes, better see your doctor or dentist. Often, 
though, it is only a temporary thing and can be easily controlled by 
using Listerine regularly as a gargle and mouth wash. 


By so doing you relieve your mind of worry and save your friends 
the embarrassment of an annoying condition that is too delicate for 
them to mention to you. (Yet they may avoid you for it.) 


For over forty years Listerine has been known and recognized as 
the safe household antiseptic. Most every refined person has it in 
his bathroom. 


But more than this, Listerine has wonderful properties as a com- 
batant of halitosis. You will quickly discover its efhcacy in this way 
and you'll enjoy the fresh, clean taste it leaves about your mouth 
and teeth. 


If you are not familiar with Listerine and its many uses, just send us 
your name and address and fifteen cents and we shall be glad to forward 
you a generous sample of Listerine together with a tube of Listerine Tooth 
Paste sufficient for 10 days’ brushings. Address 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 


2153 Locust Street, Saint Louis, Missouri 


He turned his face away 
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Bleeding Gums 


Soft, sensitive, receding gums 


are symptoms of pyorrhea, which, if 
unchecked, lead to the loosening and 
the loss of teeth. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is the one denti- 
frice that dental clinics, devoted ex- 
clusively to pyorrhea research and 
oral prophylaxis, have demonstrated 
to be the most effective in pyorrhea 
treatment and prevention. 

Dentists everywhere prescribe it as an aid 
in repairing soft, bleeding, spongy, re- 
ceding gums, and to clean and polish 
the teeth. 

Use Pyorrhocide Powder for firm, healthy 
gums, and clean, white teeth. 
Pyorrhocide Powder is economical because 
a dollar package contains six months’ sup- 
ply. Sold by leading 
druggists and dental 
f supply houses. 
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Write for free 
f sample and 
our booklet on 
Preventionand 
Treatment of 
Pyorrhea. 


THE 
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Beautifying 
Sent Free 
Contains practical 
suggestions on how 
to make your home 

| artistic, cheery and 

| inviting—explains how you can easily and | 
economically refinish and keep woodwork, 
furniture and floors in perfect condition. 


Building?? 


This book tells how to finish inexpensive soft 
| woods so they are as beautiful and artistic as hard 
| wood. Tells just what materials to use—how to 
| apply them—includes color card—gives covering 

capacities, etc. 
| We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the name of 

your bes jer in paints. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. A.M.1, Racine, Wis. 
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Most Folks Are Yearning for 
Somebody 


(Continued from page 25) 


romantic way something of woman’s new 
importance. She is no longer merely the 
sweetheart. She is an equal and a comrade. 
The modern lover cannot simply sigh over 
the old lines, such as: 


Roses are red, 
Violets are blue, 
Candy is sweet, 
And so are you. 


“He has to bring his wooing up to date, 
as in one very popular recent valentine, 
which ran: 


I have seen them all, the short and the tall, 
With eyes that are brown and blue, 

The grave and the gay, but I’m here to say 
That there’s none, Little Pal, like you! 


“Another valentine hit, addressed to 
the modern and efficient maiden, was 
this: 


To her who keeps my buttons tight 
In place, and mends my hose, 

And keeps my heart—I would to-night 
A valentine compose, 

But all that I can think to write— 

She knows—I know she knows. 


“‘Woman’s business achievements have 
also been humorously reflected in some 
modern valentines. She wants to know 
the size of his bank account as well as 
whether he loves her. He wants to know 
not only the color of her eyes, but also 
whether she is a good cook. That ac- 
counts for the sale of the following valen- 
tine questionnaires: 


Valentine Questionnaire for Girls 


Name 

Would you like to change it? 

How old are you? (Answer yes or no.) 
Where were you born and why? 

Height (in kilometers) 

Disposition (in the morning) 

Eyes (state color of each) 

Nose (Roman, Grecian, or pug) 
Grandfather’s maiden name. 

What did he do? 

Do you keep any books? 

Why don’t you return them? 

Do you like fried artichokes? 

Where were you last Thursday? 

Can you cook? 

Will you? 

Whom do you love? (a)——— (b)—— (c) 


Valentine Questionnaire for Men 


Name (real one) 

Present Valentine or Valentines (if any) 
How old do you look? 

How old do you feel? 

Is your bank account overdrawn? 

How many Liberty bonds have you? 
What are your views on long engagements? 
Are you being paid what you are worth? 


| Are you worth what you are being paid? 


Can you cook your own breakfast? 

Will you? 

Are you willing to spend anything on your 
Valentine besides time? 

Do you approve of candy? Theatre? Flowers? 

ave you got a car? What model? Year? 

Can you drive with one hand? 

If you can answer the last question in the 
affirmative, report for duty. 


“The greatest sale of sentimental valen- 
tines is in the high-priced varieties. lf a 


husband is going to pick sentiment, he 
would rather do it at a dollar apiece. A 
woman will seldom pay a dollar for a 
valentine to send to her husband. Usually 
she spends twenty-five cents. You can 
draw your own conclusions. Even senti- 
mental valentines are snappier nowadays 
than the old-fashioned ones. 

“A heart-shaped valentine always 
sells. Do you remember the lace-and- 
foolishness valentines so popular some 
years ago? You haven’t seen them for a 
long time, but they are coming back. No 
display of St. Valentine’s cards is ever 
complete without Cupid and his bow, ‘Will- 
you-be-mine’ and all the old symbols. 

“With Christmas cards it is somewhat 
different. They do not need any emblems 
on them. Holly, mistletoe, wreaths, and 
bells may be conspicuous only by their 
absence. Anything that is artistic and 
beautiful when reproduced will make a 
Christmas card. 

“St. Patrick’s Day is another instance. 
We are going to put out St. Patrick’s Day 
cards which do not feature an Irishman 
smoking a clay pipe upside down. It 
would be an atrocious commentary on the 
taste of the public if they preferred the 
crude type of card to one which truthfully 
represents the high ideals and poetic soul 
of the Irish. In fact, in every case, the 
better the art and the finer the sentiment, 
the more popular is the greeting card.” 


ASKED Mr. McEvoy what had become 

of “God Bless Our Home,” and the other 
admonitory mottoes which used to stare 
down from above every self-respecting 
fireplace. 

“*God Bless our Home’ and its kindred 
are no longer in demand,” he said. “In 
the cities people are not at home long 
enough to see them. Most of us haven't 
any real homes, anyway. We merely 
perch somewhere between ie We used 
to sit around the fireplace, gaze up at ‘God 
Bless Our Home’ and feel a genuine thrill. 
Now we go out to the movies. 

“The biggest selling motto we ever had 
was ‘Don’t swear, it sounds like hell.’ 
Don’t ask me why it was the biggest seller. 
I leave it to the psychologists.” 

One of the most popular guest-room 
mottoes now on the market is the one I 
have already referred to; the one Mr. 
McEvoy wrote in fifteen minutes on a bet 
with his publisher. They were discussing 
a motto which had been submitted to 
them—a very sentimental one—and Mr. 
Volland was in favor of taking it. Mr. 
McEvoy claimed he could write one in 
fifteen minutes which would outsell it. 


And he did. The verse is: 


Hello, Guest, and howdeedo! 

This small room belongs to you, 
And our house and all that’s in it— 
Make yourself at home each minute. 
If the temperature displeases, 
Take a couple of our breezes; 
And if that should chill you later— 
Sit upon our radiator. 

If a hungry pang is twitchin’ 
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Make a raid upon our kitchen,— 
Help yourself to book or blotter, 
Easy chair or teeter-totter; 

All is yours that you like best. 
You’re at home, now! 

Welcome, Guest! 


“The business motto is more or less in 
evidence in our modern commercial life,” 
commented Mr. McEvoy. “You know 
the sort of thing I mean; such sentiments 
as, ‘While I rest I rust,’ ‘If you have time 
to waste, don’t waste it here,’ ‘Keep 
busy,’ and, ‘Well, what is it?’ A good 
many men want these over their desks. 
I don’t. But if everybody wanted the 
same thing, this greeting-card business 
might be simpler; but it wouldn’t be half 
as interesting. 

“I get thirty or forty letters a day from 
people who want to write Christmas 
cards, valentines, Easter greetings, and 
mottoes. Practically all of the people who 
send in specimens of their sentiments are 


women. Nearly all of the successful ones | 


are men. The reason for this may lie in 
the fact that the essentials of the success- 
ful sentiment are that it must be direct, 


sincere, simple, and homely. Are men | 


more direct? Are they more simple? Are 
they more homely? They are. Are they 
more sincere? J refuse to risk answering 
that question.” i 


ARE ublic events reflected in greeting 
cards?” I asked. 

“Not to any great extent,” said Mr. 
McEvoy. “The Eighteenth Amendment 
was responsible for a series of cards which 
sold many thousands at the time. But 
they had only a brief popularity. It is 
almost as hard to sell one of these cards 
now as it is to buy a drink—much harder, 
in fact. 

“Tt is the hardy perennials that make 
the vast bulk of the business; things that 
happen every year and that appeal, first 
of all, to the heart. For instance, nobody 
sends a Fourth of July ‘greeting.’ And 
why not? Simply because there isn’t any 
personal sentiment connected with the day. 

“Sentiment is the basis of the whole 
thing: love, friendship, sympathy, grati- 
tude, good will. And the fact that people 
spent thirty million dollars last year to 
express these sentiments shows that the 
human heart doesn’t seem to be drying 
up very. fast. 

“These greetings cover the whole 
range from the cradle to the grave. 
Millions of ‘stork cards’—the trade name 
for announcements of the coming of 
babies—are sold. As for cards relating to 
deaths—well, the undertaker is a live 
wire in that direction! One of them came 
to us recently with a whole line he wanted 
us to get out. You see, an undertaker 
often includes, in his ‘estimate’ for a 
funeral, cards for acknowledging flowers, 
and for replying to letters and telegrams 
of sympathy. Where a great many mes- 
sages of condolence are received, it is 
almost impossible to write personal notes 
in reply. So cards of acknowledgment are 
sent. 

“There are a great many cards for 
‘shut-ins,’ too; people who are either 
temporary or chronic invalids. Here is 
one of that type which has been popular: 


Heard you were ill. 
Hope you are better. 
Couldn’t say more 
In a dozen-page letter. 


Rebuild America’s Homes 


Ricut in this country there are today millions of 
devastated homes—devastated just as surely as the 
most shell torn homes of northern France or Bel- 
gium. These homes are worth restoring, they’ve 
GOT to be restored. 77 Influences, the existence of 
which we have scarcely dared to recognize, have 
been insidiously luring Americans away from their 
homes, breaking up home ties, weaning our people 
away from the old family circle. 77 We know that 
the first thing to do for the American home is to 
improve its environment—to make it a better place 
in which to live. “Home environment” is only an- 
other name for “Good Furniture.” 77 No small 
part of the job of rebuilding the American home is 
going to be up to America’s ten thousand FURNI- 
TURE DEALERS.77If you want to rebuild the morale 
of your home, take a good, honest furniture dealer 
into your conidence—the country is full of them. 
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The Highest Paid 
Profession 


The Journal of Accountancy, official 
organ of the American Institute of 
Accounts, says in an editorial: “The 
accounting profession is probably the 
best paid in the world.” There are 
opportunities for you in this work. 

Only men who are trained are able 
to get—and hold—high salaried posi- 
tions. You owe it to yourself, and 
probably to others depending on you, to 
educate yourself to win success. 


Corporations Choose Walton 

After careful investigation of all 
courses in Accountancy, the account- 
ing executives of large corporations 
such as the Standard Oil Company of 
California_and the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company of Ohio, chose 
Walton courses for their employees. 


Honors Won in Examinations 

Walton training has brought larger 
salaries, higher positions and C. P. A. 
degrees to thousands of Walton stu- 
dents, has helped them win ten 


medals, seven gold and three silver, 


in seven successive years in C. P. A. 
Examinations. 


American Institute Honors 

Walton students won high honors 
in the American Institute of Account- 
ants Examinations during the years 
1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1921. 
In these examinations graduates of 
schools and universities, resident or 
correspondence, in all parts of the 
country came into competition. 


Accountants’ Endorsements 

Leading members of the accounting 
profession have endorsed Walton 
courses, by choosing this school to train 
their employees and even their sons. 


Value of Spare Time Study 

You can have this training without 
interfering with your present position, 
if you use spare time for study. 

If you want to advance yourself, we 
can train you to command higher 
earnings. rite for “The Walton 
Way toa Better Day.” Address the 


c Dignified, exclusive profession, Little 
competition, $5,000 to $10,000 incomes for experts, Easy by our method. 
Est. 1916, Assistance extended to students and graduates, Write for details, 
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“Judging from the number of Golden 
Wedding greetings that are sold, a good 
many married couples succeed in cheating 
both death and the divorce courts through 
a half century of domestic partnership. 
Other wedding anniversaries don’t seem 
to produce the same urge to send a mes- 
sage. 

“*Bon voyage’ cards, to take the place 
of steamer letters, are another recent 
innovation. People even buy ‘train 
letter’ cards to send to friends who are 
going on a railway journey.” 


EFORE the war, Germany and England 
controlled the world’s greeting-card 
market. Now the United States dominates 
it. Even Great Britain prefers Yankee hu- 
mor On its greeting cards to the native wit. 
Have you ever wondered about the 
gaudy, tinseled cards with glistening 
snow scenes, sprawling violets, and 
shirred satin, which you often see on the 
rack in the stationer’s, or in the five-and- 
ten-cent store? The homesick immigrant, 
spending his Christmas alone in a strange 
country, buys them. Do you wonder 
who buys that valentine with the enor- 
mous horseshoe? The country lad on his 


first visit to town mails it back to the girl 
he left in Four Corners. At least so say the 
greeting-card wizards, who add that more 
cards are sold in the city than in the 
country because there are more people in 
the city, more places where cards are on 
sale, and better displays. People in the 
city are in too much of a hurry to send 
letters, so they rush to buy cards. But 
pene in the country have ample time for 
etter writing. 

Many famous people like to design 
their own greeting cards. One Christmas, 
Ira Nelson Morris, our Minister to 
Sweden, sent back to his American friends 
a holiday wish which was illustrated with 
a view of his castle in Stockholm. Brand 
Whitlock, always true to his Belgium, re- 
membered his friends with a card on 
which was a small French drawing of his 
favorite Belgian dogs. Irene Castle’s 
holiday folder had her own picture, in 
characteristic dancing pose, sketched on 
the cover. Within was her name and a 
simple “Merry Christmas.” One unusual 
card was that sent out by William J. 
Locke several seasons ago. It told where 
Septimus and other of Mr. Locke’s 
characters were during the World War. 


Don't Fear to Attempt a Thing 


Just Because 


It Looks Big 


(Continued from page 16) 


Nile and regulate the waters for irrigation. 

“The Romans built marvelous roads 
and tremendous walls and great viaducts. 
They built them solidly because labor and 
material were all but free. We cannot 
afford to build such roads as the Romans 
built. We send our goods across country 
on steel rails. We build our roads not for 
posterity but for to-day’s wagons and 
automobiles. We have no particular use 
for stone walls excepting for ornamental 
purposes. When we really need a big 
wall—as, say, for the side Fa canal lock— 
we find concrete to be cheaper and better 
than stone. And as to viaducts and aque- 
ducts, the ancients, with all the men and 
all the skill they could command, could 
not have done anything approaching the 
system that brings water to New York. 

“The Suez Canal was a great undertak- 
ing; but it would not be great to-day. 
When De Lesseps dug, he had nothing 
that compared in efficiency with the 
modern steam shovel. A great deal of 
that canal was dug out by hand; but to- 
day a battery of steam shovels could bur- 
row through those hundred miles of sand 
so quickly that I think the digging could 
be dnished in months instead of in years. 
There were no locks to build, no great 
natural obstacles to overcome, no climate 
to fight. There was just a big ditch to 
dig. But it was a great feat of engineering 
then, because De Lesseps had no tools 
suitable for digging big ditches. 

“Down at Panama, De Lesseps struck 
a problem where his experience at Suez 
helped him very little. He had acquired 
no proficiency in killing mosquitoes! And 
he had no tools big enough to take out the 
dirt faster than it fell in. 

“Our big fight at Panama was not 


against the dirt. We conquered that with 
the steam shovel. In the beginning, a 
bucket taking five cubic yards of earth 
was supposed to be big. Toward the end, 
we had buckets holding fifteen cubic 
yards and did not think much about them. 
One bite of earth taken by a fifteen-yard 
bucket would fill an ordinary room. 

“But digging was not the big thing that 
had to be done at Panama. Machines 
could do that. The first big thing was to 
kill the mosquitoes and clean up the place 
generally so that men could work; and 
this Doctor Gorgas did most ably. The 
second big thing was to get the men to 
work—to manage fifty thousand men and 
many thousand women and children and, 
on the side, to handle an unfriendly civil 
government. 


“NAY CHIEF interest at Panama was not 

in the engineering but in the men. I 
felt that the canal would be built if the 
men could be managed. We managed the 
men and the canal was built. Most people 
will always think of the Panama Canal as 
great because so many million yards of 
earth were taken out. But we could take 
a similar amount of dirt out of Long 
Island without giving the job more than 
a passing thought. 

“The greatness of the canal was in the 
forming of a good-sized principality solely 
devoted to fighting the jungle, the Culebra 
Slide, and the Chagres Rive eae having 
them finish the fight on time. If we had 
taken fifty years to dig the ditch I should 
not be proud of the work. My engineer- 
ing textbook down there was the calendar. 
That gave all the necessary directions. 

“Tt is time, place, and circumstance 
that fix the quality of engineering achieve- 
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ment. The hardest task I ever had, for 
instance, was not the canal, or anything 
that anyone knows about. It was a bridge 
that 1 built over the Spokane River, in 
1882, when I was a second lieutenant in 
the Engineering Corps. 

“A freshet had washed out a bridge 
that gave the only easy access to Fort 
Spokane. A new one had to be put up at 
once. The War Department—Washing- 
ton was then a territory and army 
engineers built the bridges in the terri- 
tores—rushed me there with orders to 
build a new bridge that freshets could not 
destroy, and to build it in a hurry. 

“The bridge I was ordered to put up 
was only a wooden truss bridge with a one- 
hundred-and-twenty-foot span. There 
was nothing novel in that; many such had 
been built. Yet, so far as l am concerned, 


everything since has been easy, compared | 
with that Pe For I never had built a ~ 


bridge, and I did not know much about 
bridge building. 

“That was part of my trouble. In 
addition, the bridge was far away from 
the sources of supply of everything ex- 
cepting wood, and was expected to do 
my work in a hurry. It might not have 
been hard for an experienced bridge, en- 
gineer. He would have known exactly 
what to do. I did not; I had to find out 
as we went along. I read books all night 
and gave orders all day. However, we 
built the bridge—and on time. Those 
were the orders and they were followed. 


“NJOTHING is hard if you know what 
you are doing. What makes my first 
bridge so stick out in my memory is that 
Idid not know in advance what I was going 
todo. The man who is entitled to the 
most credit is the man who does something, 
no matter how crudely, for the first time. 
Those who come after him are directors 
or administrators—not originators. 

“Take what I consider to be the five 
greatest engineering exploits of all time: 
the New York water supply, the New 
Haven and New York Central electrifica- 
tions, the first New York. subways, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Hudson tunnels, 
and the Panama Canal. They are each great 

use the engineers had. very little, if 
anything, in the way of precedent to go on. 
_ “Look at the New York water supply. 
New York City is the largest city in the 
world. It is 2 the most compact city 
in the world and the greatest portion of 
Its population is contained in the narrow 
strip known as Manhattan Island and in 
Brooklyn on the shore of Long Island. It 
is harder to get drinking water into New 
ork than into any other large city any- 
where; and the people require more water 
per inhabitant than do the people of any 
other city. 

“More people are crowded into a small 
space in New York than would have 
been thought possible even fifty years 
ago. Most cities spread out as they 
grow. New York has spread—but has 
spread more up into the air than out into 
the country. Without the highest de- 
velopment of modern engineering facili- 
ties New York could not exist as the 
largest city in the world. The ancients 
could not even have conceived of such a 
city. A hundred years ago we could not 

ave conceived oF it. And naturally the 
growth of this city brought up engineer- 
ing problems without precedent. 


Hanes 5 Big Features 


Hanes Stauncn Exastic SHovtpers made with 
service-doubling lap seam. They fit right with 
give for every motion. 


Hanes Tartorep CoLLaReTTE won't gap or roll. 
Fits snugly around your neck always, and keeps 
the wind out. 


Hanes Exastic Currs are made far stronger and 
better than the usual cuff. They fit the wrist 
firmly, they won't flare or rip from the sleeve. 


Hanes Crosep Crotcn is cut and stitched a special 
way that really keeps it closed. 


Hanes Evastic Ankles hold their shape through 
repeated washing. They don't bunch over your 
shoes. They fit always. 


Buy HANES Now 4" 20" Union Suta mgde with reinforced 
at Greatly Reduced Prices! 


Now is the time to equip yourself with Hanes Winter Under- 
wear. You can buy it at much lower prices than at any time 
in recent years. There have been tremendous price reductions 
in the entire Hanes line. Hanes value is unsurpassed. l 

And remember—each Hanes garment is backed by the 
Hanes Guarantee. It must live up to the claims made for it 
or you can have your money back. 

Each Hanes garment has to pass inspection by experts 
before it reaches you. The sterling features listed in this 
advertisement are all checked over. 

That’s why you can rely on Hanes buttons to stay on; the 
reinforced buttonholes to keep their shape; the non-irritating 
seams to hold fast. 

Have your dealer show you the Hanes winter line. You 
have a choice of heavy shirts and drawers, and heavy union 
suits in two weights; and a splendid mediumweight, silk- 
trimmed union suit. 

Unexcelled Union Suits for Boys—All the warmth and 
sturdiness and man-features a live youngster requires—in two 
weights—medium and extra heavy—at great reductions in 
price. Made in sizes 2 to 16 years. Two to 4 year sizes have 
drop seat. 


ar UO N m 


Rade, Marg 


Hanes Guarantee! 


We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely— 


If your dealer can’t every thread, stitch and but- 


i \ ton. We guarantee to re- 
supply you with Hanes, turn your money or gire 
write us immediately. a you a new garment if any 

ELASTIC KNIT seam breaks, 
UNDERWEAR 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Not Sunmir-\ou' E want to putor kons Nacasook Union Suh! 
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“The Little Nurse 
for Little Ills” 


PAINFUL and ugly, often 
dangerous. To prevent in- 
fection and heal gently, cover 
with antiseptic 


A HEALING CREAM 


entholatum 
Always made under this signature Py, 


The gentle healing action will 
soon make things right. 
Mentholatum relieves chaps, chilblains, 
tired feet, cuts, burns, etc. 
Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 
The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 


BIG MONEY as Electrical Engineer 
FOR YOU E W 


services are always ; 
His pay is big. This is the field for the ambitious man. 
It is the field for you, you can be an Electrical Engineer. 

Thousands Are Earning Big Money 
in this profession with our help. e can help you to big, 
money in this field. Write for complete information. Do 
now. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. E-11, Drexel Avenue & S8th St., CHICAGO 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


Meyer Both College, a Department of 
the Meyer Both Company, offers you a 
different and practical training. If you like to draw 
develop your talent. Study this practical course 
taught by the largest commercial art organization in 
the field, with twenty years’ success—who each year 
produce and sell to advertisers in the United States 
and Canada over 10,000 commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experience? 
Commercial Art is a business nece y— 
the demand for commercial artists 


is greater every year. It’s a highly 
paid, intensely interesting profession, 
equally open to both men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts 


before you enroll in any school. Get our 
special booklet “YOUR OPPORTUNITY" — 
for one half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“No problem has been greater than 
that of getting water—pure, clean, un- 
contaminated water—in sufficient quan- 
tity. The city grew faster than the 
water supply. Space was too valuable 
to give up to the numerous reservoirs 
that would have been required under the 
old plan of piping water into a city, 
pumping it to a reservoir, and letting it 
flow from the reservoir to the mains. 
Many will recall that the site of the 
public library at Forty-second Street and 
Fifth Avenue was once occupied by a 
reservoir. The system known as the 
Croton was installed. It was a big thing 
and water was brought in from miles 
out; but the whole available supply from 
this source was scarcely sufficient for the 
needs of the city by the time it was 
finished. The city requires about 300,- 
000,000 gallons of water a day.. There- 
fore, to meet the needs of any conceiv- 
able population, the authorities developed 
what is known as the “Schoharie” 
project. They determined to provide a 
supply of half a billion gallons a day. 


“(MARRYING out this intention in- 

volved not only the making of great 
dams to hold the water in the mountains, 
but also what is known as the Catskill 
Aqueduct to bring the water from the 
mountains to the city. 

“There is nothing anywhere in the 
world like this aqueduct. It crosses not 
only hills and valleys but dives under the 
Hudson River at Storm King, more than 
a thousand feet below the bottom of the 
river, and comes down into New York 
and distributes the water far below the 
deepest foundation of any building. The 
engineers ran into nearly every difhculty 
that had ever been known, and many 
that were unknown, and had to devise 
methods of construction accordingly. 

“But neither the size nor the diffcul- 
ties frightened them. They met every 
problem, and they met them so ably, and 
with so little noise that comparatively 
few people know that New York has 
such a world wonder. Every bit of it 
within the city is out of sight. It had to 
be. There was no space to put anything 
on the surface, and very little space in 
the air. The only free territory was far 
below the surface. 

“That supply system and the Panama 
Canal are the largest of all engineering 
undertakings; and these are great, not 
simply on account of their size, but on 
account of the obstacles overcome. 

“The builders of the Pennsylvania 
tunnels under the Hudson River had 
great problems because they had to go 
through treacherous ground. If you 
build a tunnel through solid rock, you 
know at least what you are doing and 
time is the largest element you have to 
consider. But the bed of the Hudson 
was partly rock and partly soft earth— 
which require very different kinds of 
treatment. 

“Tn addition, the tunnel had to be 
near enough to the surface so that the 
grades would not be too steep for trains. 
A very deep tunnel would have made it 
impossible to locate the Pennsylvania 
Terminal on Manhattan Island, unless 
tle passengers reached the deep level b 
elevators; and this would have been bot 
expensive and inconvenient. The engi- 
neers had to drive the tunnel with 


reference to all these factors, instead of 
being able to select the easiest place. 
That they drove it successfully is a great 
tribute to their engineering skill. 

“The first subways had a somewhat 
similar problem. They had to be near 
the surface. The crowds that use the 
New York subways could not be handled 
at a deep level by elevators or escalators. 
But if the shafts were cut near the sur- 
face, there was danger of the collapse of 
the immense buildings that line the very 
narrow streets of many miles of the sub- 
way. There was nothing very hard about 
the problem up-town where the streets 
are aeea he critical portion was 
down-town where the streets are narrower 
and the buildings tall. 

“Other cities, notably London and 
Paris, had built subways; but they had 
neither such large crowds to provide for, 
nor such large buildings to avoid; and 
they could run their tunnels far under 
the surface. The New York men in 
most places had to chisel out a big 
channel, working from the surface. They 
had not only to protect the buildings 
while working, but also to provide many 
of these buildings with new foundations. 
And at the same time they had to keep 
street trafic going. No one ever had done 
anything like that; it never had been 
necessary. The engineers had to work 
almost by rule of thumb—but they suc- 
ceeded. 

“The New York Central tracks from 
Harmon down to the city are among the 
busiest tracks in the world. To provide 
a complete electrification, without de- 
laying traffic and without building a new 
road bed, was a problem such as no en- 
gineer had ever before had to face. If it 
had been a new railway there would have 
been very little to bother about. It 
would simply have been a case of putting 
the right stuff in. But here they had not 
only to electrify but also to keep the 
trafic going. They could not tie up 
trains for even half a day. That they 
succeeded shows that they were not 
frightened by the apparently impossible. 
“ATONE of these great tasks, however, 
would be especially notable if done 
to-day. Because now we know how they 
were done; and the processes, with new 
adaptations, can be repeated. A new sub- 
way in New York no longer causes much 
comment. The main question is money. 
We could build another Panama Canal 
if we wanted to, and without running 
into any extraordinary amount of 
trouble. We should know what machin- 
ery was required and we should more or 
less know how to handle the people. We 
have all these feats added to our store of 
knowledge, we have experience behind 
us, and it is only the man who does not 
profit by experience, but looks. at mere 
size, who would be frightened by a com- 
mission to undertake any similar proj- 
ect to-day. 

“These engineers could have held that 
any of the tasks they were put to were 
‘impossible.’ It is easy to decide that 
one cannot do a thing.’ But it is almost 
as easy to decide that one not only can 
but must do it—that the doing is a high 
duty. And then the thing, be it big or 
little, gets done. Seeing a duty and doing 
it carry one further, I think, than any of 
the more brilliant qualities.” 
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A Surprising 
Demonstration of 
Economy 
By La Salle Corbell Pickett (Mrs. General Pickett) 


SOLDIER and I were going 
from Norfolk to Washington on 
the Norfolk and Washington 

steamer when we saw old Uncle Robert, 


a former Nansemond negro, ina discussion | 


with the captain, who was an old soldier 
in Pickett’s Division. 

“Uncle Robert is going to Washington 
on a sad errand, General,” said the cap- 
tain. “He has just lost his wife and is 
taking her remains to Washington, and 
insists on having a return ticket for her.” 

“Yaas, suh, Marse Callahan; I wants 
two retu’n tickets, one fer her en one fer 
me.” 

“Do you know what a return ticket 
is?” asked the captain. 

“Yaas, suh; suttinly I knows what a 
retu’n ticket is,” he argued. “It’s a ticket 
fer ter go dar en fer ter come back fum 
dar.” 

“Well, then, you see, you do not want 
two; you want only one, for yourself.” 

‘Nor, suh, Marse Callahan, I knows 
jes’ ’zackly what I wants. I wants two 
tickets; one fer me en one fer my ole 
‘ooman ter go, en two fer us bofe ter come 


back wid.” 


Y SOLDIER asked: 
“Where is your wife, Uncle Robert?” 

“She down Blots de box, Marse 

rge. 

“In that event, don’t you see, you can’t 
want a return ticket for her.” 

“I wants one fer her specially. You see, 
its dis away: My ole ’ooman, ’fo’ she 
died, was a gre’t ’cumulater. She had a 
passel er tings she’d been savin’ up fer 
yan. She had a heap er jellies an’ pick- 
es en tings, en young chickens en aigs 
packed down, en hens en turkeys a-set- 
tn’, en she’s got a whole lot o’ kinlations 
up dar at Wash’ton, en you know ev’y las’ 
one er dem kinlations ‘ill want ter come 
down ter Nansemond ter de fun’al en see 
her po’ corruptible demains ’fo’ dey’s laid 
away. Now, ef all dat crowd comes down 
ter Wash’ton ter my ole ’ooman’s fun’al, 


I'll not only hab ter s’port ’em all de time: 


dey’s dar, but dey’ll git all de b’longin’s 
my ole ’ooman’s done en laid up, en you 
know fun’als is ’spensive ’nough, anyhow, 
bedout dat. So I’s gwine ter tek my ole 
ooman up ter Wash’ton en let all her kin- 
folks see her en grieb ober her all dey 
wants ter, en den Ps gwine ter bring her 
back en bury her peace’bly, en it won’t 
cost nothin’ lak ez much. Now you see de 
reason dat I wants two retu’n tickets.” 


SAMUEL A. DERIEUX has contrib- 
uted another wonderful animal arti- 
cle for next month. It tells true 
Stories of the bloodhound, a surpris- 
ingly gentle creature, with brains 
and a wonderful nose. This article 
contains many surprising facts about 
a much-misunderstood dog. 


In every man’s life there is one Big Moment when he makes the 
decision that robs him of success—or leads on to fortune. 


Your One Chance to 


Eam The Biggest Money 
of Your Life 


AVE you ever considered why our 

richest men come from our poorest 

boys? Isn’t it a strange thing that it 
is almost invariably a young fellow who starts 
life without a cent in the world, without edu- 
cation, without influential friends—in short, 
without one single solitary advantage—who 
accumulates millions of dollars? Isn’t it a 
miracle that inside of a comparatively few 
years a man can rise from abject poverty to 


fabulous wealth? : 

Astonishing, certainly—but more important, it is 
wonderfully inspiring. For it means that no man need be 
held down by circumstances. Once he knows the “ mil- 
lionaire’s secret,” he can put it into operation regardless 
of all obstacles. His fancied handicaps simply vanish 
into thin air. He suddenly finds that e hing he 
touches turns to gold—money flows in u im—for- 
tune showers him with its favors. Everything he wants 
seems to come to him just as surely and easily as day 
comes after night. 


The Secret that Makes Millionaires 


But millionaires are not the only ones who 
use this secret. It has made every great man 
of history. Think of Napoleon—an nown 
Corsican soldier in the ranks—then suddenly 
startling the world with his meteor-like rise, 
overthrowing empires, reshaping the destinies 
of nations! 

What is this amazing secret that can work 
such wonders? It is just this: The thing 
behind all big achievement, whether in business, 
political or military life is Opportunity. The 
man who wins is the man who sees his oppor- 
tunity and seizes it. The man who never rises 
above the rut is the man who lets his oppor- 
tunity pass. 

To, every man there comes one BIG opportunity— 
the golden ‘chance of his life. And in the moment he 
decides for or against that opportunity—whether he will 
seize it or let it pass—he decides the whole future course 
of his life. 

How often you hear a man say: “If only I had recog- 
nized my opportunity when it came—if only I bad taken 
advantage of it—I would be a rich man today.” 


The Graveyard of Neglected Opportunities 


The world is full of such men—they plod 
along year after year—slaving away, hoping 
that somehow things will take a turn for the 
better. But their chance for success is gone— 
it lies buried in the graveyard of neglected 
opportunities. 

On the other hand, let a man see and grasp his big 
opportunity—no matter how obscure he may be, how 
poor, how lacking in advantages and his sudden rise to 
success will astonish the world. 

ad the life of any millionaire and you will find 
this to be so. 


This very minute you may be face to face 
with your BIG opportunity—your one chance 
to earn the biggest money of your life! Right 
now your decision may mean the difference 
between a life of plodding, routine work at 
low pay and a career of inspiring success and 
magnificent earnings. 


Choose Between Low Pay and Magnificent Earnings 


Now you are offered the very opportunity that has 
made other men rich, that has brought them more money 
than they ever dreamed of earning. 

It is the same opportonity that lifted Warren Hartle 
of Chicago out of a job in the railway mail service, 
where in ten years he had never gotten beyond $1,600 a 
year, and landed him in a $10,000 a year job. It 
Jumped Charles Berry of Winterset, Iowa, from $60 a 
month as a farmhand, to $1,000 a month. It brought to 
C. W. Campbell, of Greensburg, Pa., a clerk on the 
railroad, a position that paid him $1,562 in thirty days. 

These men and hun: more have found their Big 
Opportunity in the wonderful field of Salesmanship. They 
are all Master Salesmen now. They are earning the big- 
gest money of their lives—more than they ever thought 
possible—they are engaged in the most fascinating work 
in the world—they are independent, come and go as 
they please—they meet big men—every minute of the 
day is filled with thrilling variety. 

Your Big Opportunity may be here too, in the wonder 
field of Salesmanship. Perhaps you say you have never 
even thought of becoming a Salesman. But before you 
decide one way or the other, examine the facts for your- 
self, what Salesmanship offers you—why it is the 
best paid of all vocations—why there is no limit to what 
you may earn. Read the amazing proof that no matter 
what you are doing now, you can quic! become a 
Master Salesman in your spare time at home—read how 
the National Salesmen’s Training Association in its 
nation-wide search for men to fill the great need for 
Salesmen, has devised a wonderful system that reveals 
to you every Secret of Selling. See how this famous 
organization helps you to a good position in the line of 
Selling you are best fitted for. i 

The opportunity that the N. S. T. A. offers you be 
your one chance to earn the biggest money of your ife, 
as it has been for hundreds of others. But whatever 
you do, don’t pass it by without getting the facts. 


Facts That Will Amaze You—Sent FREE 


Mail the coupon below. This will not cost you a penny—it 
places you under no obligation. It simply means that you will 
receive, entirely FREE, a wonderful, illustrated Book on Sales- 
manship and Proof that you can be a Master Salesman. You 
will receive, also, the personal stories of men throughout the 
country who today are enjoying magnificent success and earning 
five, ten and fifteen times as much moncy as ever before. 

Address, National Salesmen's Training Association, Dept. 
23-A, Chicago, Ill. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 23-A, Chicago, Ill. 
I simply want to see the facts. Send me FREE your Book on 
Salesmanship and Proof that I can become a Master Salesman. 


Also tell how you can help me to a position and send list of lines 
with openings for Salesmen. 
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HIS morning in thousands of busy offices the 

world over electric buttons clicked to set adding 
and addressing machines, automatic typewriters 
and other ingenious devices to daily tasks, 


These machines must give untroubled operation, 
hour after hour, day after day. And manufacturers 
of the foremost office appliances, recognizing the 
motor as the heart of the machine, equip their 
products with Robbins & Myers Motors to insure 
satisfactory performance. 


In modern offices everywhere small R&M Motors 
are delivering the same fine service larger R& M 
power units give in factories and mills. 

Look for the R&M name plate on the motor of 
any electrically powered device you buy. It is 
your guarantee of quality. 


R £ M Motors are made for all services; sizes 
range from 1/40 to 75 horsepower, inclusive 


Robbins & Myers 


Motors and Fans 


MADE LN SPRINGFIELD, OHIO BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


. F t 

or Yourself! 
Go Into Business For, Yourself! 
‘New System Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your community, We 
furnish everything. Pogey-making opportunity unlimited., Either 
men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. 


W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 35, East Orange, N. J. 


Trees—Roses—Vines 


IÀ at new low prices in small or large 
|} lots. Illustrated Ge pane catalog Free. 
GREEN'S NURSERY CO 


32-42 Green St. Rochester, N. Y. 


If you write now for our 1922 Catalogue, we will 
send the famous HENDERSON Collection of seeds 
—one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big 
Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, 
Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's 
Brilliant Mixture Poppies, Giant Waved 
Spencer Sweet Peas. 


y HOW TO GET THEM 
Simply state where you saw this advertisement, en- 
close ten cents for mailing the Catalogue, ‘‘Every- 
thing for the Garden,” and the seeds will be sent 


without extra charge. 

EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 
These tested seeds come in a coupon envelope’ wh.ch, 
emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 or more, Don't 
delay: write at once. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


1922 CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 


Bigger and better than ever, 
the most beautiful and complete 
horticultural publication of the 
year, a book of 
186 pages 

16 color pages. Over 1000 
beautiful engravings showing 
actual results. A mine of valu- 
able garden information. Send 
today for this helpful guide to 
a better garden and the special 
seed collection. 


35) 6 37 
CORTLANDT: ST: 
NEW YORK City 


You Will Get Out 
of Your Job Just 
as Much as You 
Put Into It 


HAS been my experience that the 
man who doesn’t do the work he likes 
will merely mark time in life until he 

“takes his foot in his hand” and gets into 
something where he can like the work he 
does. 

I was fortunate enough to get an early 
start in the line I had always considered 
most interesting; and every step I have 
taken has been forward along that line- 
But I have seen many young men, in my 
own company and elsewhere, who got off 
on the wrong foot and groped along mis- 
erably, only half realizing what was the 
matter with them. I have seen these same 
young men, some of them through the 
help I was able to give them, perhaps, go 
slowly but surely ahead, once they got a 
foothold in work that really interested 
them. 

A man ought to select his work as he 
selects his wife—that is, reject every va- 
riety until he finds one that he cannot keep 
away from. Of course,-with any work, as 
with any marriage, there will be a certain 
amount of drudgery—there always is in 
anything—but with the right marriage 
and the right work, it will be a drudgery 
of love, not of hate. Your interest will 
always carry you through. 


NO long ago I was talking this very 
thing over with a business acquaint- 
ance, the head of a large manufacturing 
company. I mentioned one or two of the 
boys I had started up the ladder with, who 
had stuck on the lower rungs, saying that 
I thought it was lack of interest in their 
work that stopped them there. 

“Tsn’t it true?” said he. “Why, right 
among the fellows I used to know, there 
was Joe Harvey, as smart, clean-cut and 
able a young chap as you’d care to meet. 
He had a job in the same office I worked— 
and a better one than mine. He was bet- 
ter educated than I was. He had more 
friends, finer clothes, was treated with 
more deference by our employer than I 
was. He had, in fact, the edge on me at 
every turn. By every token he should 
have outstripped me in getting some place. 
But he hasn't. 

“Tn those days there was this difference 
between us: I was interested in my job; he 
wasn’t in his. I felt that the only thing for 
me to do with the modest amount of ability 
I had been blessed with was to make so good 
on the job in hand that either the people 
I was with would give me a better one, or 
that someone outside would notice my 
work and offer me a better one. I have 
never deviated from that rule and I have 
never had occasion to consider it a bad one. 

“Harvey, on the other hand, looked on 
his job as something it was more or less 
necessary to hang on to until he found 
something ‘really worth-while.’ He has 
had a round dozen different jobs since 
then, and I know that he has considered 
every one of them just as he considered 
that one—a makeshift to ‘keep him in 


You Will Get Out of Your Job Just as Much as You Put Into It 


cakes,’ as he expressed it, until he got 
‘something big.’ 


“Tt seems to me as if he had a new idea | 
every day. And I’m not prepared to say | 


that many of them were not good ones. 
Doubtless they were, but he took them on 
and cast them off with his clothes. In 
short, he scattered his mental energy over 
a large number of possibly good things, 
with the result that he didn’t get any- 
where with any of them. 

“Harvey came to my office about a 
year ago—looking for a job. 

‘Joe,’ I said, ‘you and I have been 
fnends a long time. Now, I have a job 
here that I need a man for. It is a job 1 
think you probably could fill.’ 

“He brightened. 

“But, I said, ‘I’m not going to give it 
to you, because you wouldn’t fill it. You 
don’t want a job. You want a meal ticket, 
and that I will gladly give you, but not on 
the company’s pay roll.’ 


“()F COURSE he stalked out in a huff. 

I expected that—aimed at it, in fact. 
If you can make a man mad enough, some- 
times you can make him think. And that 
was what jo needed—to be compelled to 
think. That he did think was proved by 
thefact that within two weeks he was back. 

“‘Fred, he asked, ‘what’s the matter 
with me, anyway?’ 

“This was a hopeful sign. If he hadn’t 
been jarred he would have asked what was 
the matter with me, for treating him asI did. 

“‘Nothing,’ I-said, ‘except that you’re 
wasting your life chasing rainbows instead 
of working. You’re always more interested 
in what you’re going to do than in what 
you're doing. It’s all right to plan to get 
ahead, but for heaven’s sake, be plan to 
get ahead from where you actually are, 
instead of forever from where you hope to 
be. Settle down to one thing, no matter 
what it is, and see it through. Concen- 
trateon it. Give it all you’ve got. Forget 
everything else for the time being. Progress 
is bound to come to a man who's got 
brains and does that. And you’re no fool.’ 

“But how,’ he asked, ‘am I to know 
what todo? I’ve tried so many things.’ 


“T asked him if there was any one thing | 


that had stuck with him through all his 
wanderings; any single idea he had worked 
on off and on, and which he really liked 
and was interested in. He thought a mo- 
ment and said yes, there was. Then he 
told me about it. 

“Tt was an idea he had had even way 
back in the days when we worked together, 
for a small household article. It was the 


one thing he had salvaged from the wreck | 


he had made of himself in his own sea of 
ideas for doing something—anything— 
but what he actually was doing. 

“It sounded possible; so I told him I 
would give him bed and board until he 
had perfected and patented it, if he would 
stick to it and do nothing else. He agreed. 

e came through, too, because he had seen 
the light. Then I made him go after his 
financial backing. He is now manufactur- 
ing that article and selling it successfully 
ina small way that will grow big, if he will 
stick to it.” 

Another case in point was a young 
fellow I had on my office staff. He 
Was smart, did his work decently, and 
pia H tended strictly to his own busi- 
ness. But he didn’t get ahead. Never 
once did he come to me with a suggestion 


Works of the Western Electric Company; the manufacturing department of the Bell System 


Economical 


Forty years ago the manage- 
ment of the Bell Telephone System 
organized for a supply of the ap- 
paratus which it foresaw would be 
required in the development of its 
new industry—telephone service. 


The telephone in some countries 
is the luxury of the rich, but in 
America it is used by practically all 
the people. This universal service 
is due in large measure to foresight 
in engineering and manufacture. 


Switchboards with millions of 
parts, other apparatus of highest ef- 
ficiency, and all necessarily of com- 
plex and intricate design, cables 
and wires and a multitude of tech- 
nical devices enable our country to 
lead the world in telephone service. 


All this telephone equipment is 


e 
Equipment 
made in a factory. which is recog- 
nized throughout the world as hav- 
ing the largest production and the 
highest standards of workmanship 
and efficiency. 


This factory, controlled through 
stock ownership by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been for forty years the 
manufacturing department: of the 
Bell System; with the result that 
the associated companies secure 
equipment of the highest develop- 
ment, made of the best materials, 
produced in accordance with the 
requirements of the public, and 
with the certainty of moderate costs. 


Economy in the Bell System 
begins with the manufacture of 
equipment. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


“Fd Big Money for 
You Through 


Promotion Plan 


™) Here is a way for you to get 
T permanent promotion 

and a big salary. The 
PROMOTION PLAN will show 
you how you can in a short while 
get from the bottom to the top in 
any line of work or profession. 
Write for full particulars—it costs 
you nothing. Ask for FREE book. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. P-11 
Drexel Avenue & 58th Street, Chicago 
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Use This Chest FREE 
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Senton _ 
Free Trial 


Red Cedar Chest. 
styles and designs sent on 15 
trial Piedmont protects fi woolens and plumes 
from moths, mice, dust and damp. | Distinctively beautiful. ded 
in every home. Lasts for generations- Pays for itself in what it 
saves. Ideal gift for a wedding, birthday or Christmas. Write today 


for free catalog with new reduced prices— postpaid free to you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. Dept. 19, 


A Famous 

Piedmont 

Your choice of many 
days’ free 


Statesville, N.C. 
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“A Vampire Soul “3” 
Behind a Lovely Face” 


She summoned her fiancé to her home in the night. She sent him 
away a raving maniac, loving her fiercely yet transfixed with horror 
at the very thought of her. Why did men love this exquisite 
woman up to the eve of the wedding, and then, at a word from her, 
go mad? The mystery grips you—it is a mystery such as comes 
only from the pen of the greatest of mystery writers, 


CONAN DOYLE 


Doyle has a book for every mood. You may fight beside Sir Nigel or share the 
business villainies of Ezra Girdlestone. In Fly Trap Gulch the huge man-eating 
plant awaits you; you are among the Nihilists; you are in Sassassa Valley with 
the fiend of a single eye. One of the world’s greatest love stories is Doyle’s and 
one of the most stirring prize-fight tales. Fiction enough to last a year; and all 
the Sherlock Holmes stories besides—10 beautiful gilt-top volumes. If you act 
at once they are yours. 


FREE nin Aiton. 24.,, OPPENHEIM 


For a few days only, those who send in the coupon will receive free with the Doyle, in three com- 
pact volumes, six complete, stirring novels of E. Phillips Oppenheim—the master of amazing 
adventure in international intrigue, of weird situations in underworld and palace, of pathetic loves 
and struggles among shifting scenes. Both eim and Doyle fascinate, grip the imagination, 
bring quick complete relaxation from every-day cares because they have written, not to moralize 
or teach, but to bring pleasure. These six novels, costing $12 when purchased in bookstores, are 
given away with the Doyle: Master of Men, The Great Awakening, To Win the Love He Sought, 
The Yellow House, The New Tenant, A Daughter of Astrea. 


61 STORIES 
—10 Novels 
3 Novelettes 


36 Adventure 
Stories 


Hours and hours 
of pleasure and 
thrill await you 
in these books! 


19 Famous 
Sherlock Holmes 


— — — a —  — Á í’ ĪÃș5X— — — 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 W. 13th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Send me on approval, charges paid by you, Conan Doyle's 
works in ten volumes, gold tops, pk stamped; also the 
three-volume set of Oppenheim. If I keep the books I will 
remit $1 within a week and $2 a month for 12 months, and 
retain the set of oppeihin without charge. Otherwise I 
will, within one w return both sets at your expense. 
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for itaporing anything about our way of 
doing business, or of branching out. Other 
youngsters walked over him or around 
him, and went on. One day I called him 
in, ostensibly for a friendly chat. I swung 
the conversation around to memories of 
boyhood. Casually into this I injected 
the question: 

“Frank, what was your boyhood ambi- 
tion? What did you always want to do 
more than anything else?” 

“Why,” he said with a laugh, “I’ve al- 
ways been crazy about machinery. Ever 
since I was old enough I’ve wanted to be 


| where I could see it, and feel it, and smell 


it and tinker with it, and sell it.” 
Well, within a week he was selling it. 
There had been that man, working along 
one line for me, and thinking along another. 
We were both losing money. I had a letter 


| from him the other day—he’s a depart- 


ment manager now—and he was as tickled 
as a kid with a new toy. 

He learned the importance of thinking 
about what he was doing, and doing what 
he was thinking about, early in his career. 
It takes some men most of their lives to 
learn that. 


I KNEW a man who failed for seventy- 
five thousand dollars in a certain line of 
business in the Middle West in 1907. He 
was then about thirty-three. He had al- 
ways been a schemer. He was as full of 
schemes as a briar patch is of sharp points. 
And they were always schemes about 
some other business than his own. And 
it was a good business. The trouble lay in 
the fact that it had been handed to him on 
a silver platter; he didn’t have to work 
for it. He never cared much about it. 
But it was so good as it stood that it took 
him seven solid years of neglect to drive 
it into bankruptcy. 

Then for seven solid years after that, he 
didn’t wake up. I saw him several times, 
and each time he had a new scheme and a 
frayed suit. The next to the last time I 
saw him I said, smilingly: 

“Bill, are you ever going to quit schem- 
ing, and go to work?” He laughed and 
didn’t say much, but evidently that shot 
or some other one unknown to me took 
effect, for in 1914 that man woke up. He 
took a small job with a small company 
which he thought had possibilities of real 
business. I know that more often than 
not he didn’t get enough to eat from what 
he earned on his first work—straight com- 
mission. 

The war hit that small business and laid 
itlow. The two men at the head of it were 
ready to give up and call it quits. The 
man I am telling you about offered to 
weather the thing through if they would 
give him a third interest in it. They 
agreed. I had a letter from him last week 
saying he had cleared five thousand dollars 
in the last six months, and that the busi- 
ness would clear him twenty thousand 
dollars a year the rest of his life at the 
very lowest estimate. If he could buckle 
down to one thing and put it over at forty- 
five, I guess there’s hope for other fellows 
who have been scattering their mental 
energy to the four winds for many years. 
And how much more of a chance has the 
young fellow who hasn’t used up a lot 0 
years learning his lesson. 

It often happens that a young man 
will tend to business and get along wel 
on a small job, and then, when he 1s ad- 
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vanced to a better one, will lose his per- 
spective and go flying off on all sorts of 
tangents, thus ruining his chances for 
further progress. 

I have in mind the case of a friend in the 
Middle West who was doing unusually 
well as the manager of a small business. 
But he felt its limitations, or what he con- 
ceived to be its limitations, and took a 
similar and slightly better paying job with 
a concern in another line. 

Almost the moment he had proved to 
his own satisfaction that it was possible 
for him to change his line of business and 
still make money as a small executive, he 
began to dabble in half a dozen different 
things, none of which was directly con- 
nected with his job. The result was that 
the business he was supposed to be build- 
ing up stood for three years exactly where 
it was when he took it; while another man, 
working on a similar proposition in the 
same part of the country, concentrated all 
his energies on the one thing, and in the 
same length of time built up a rich and 
growing enterprise. 


I am tremendously in earnest about 
this thing. I have lived it and seen it so 
much that it is almost a religion with me. 
There’s no two ways about it, you can’t 
take anything out of a job until you have 
put something into it, any more than you 
can take a casting out of a die unless you 
have poured the molten steel into it. 

“Come easy, go easy” applies to jobs 
just as much as it does to gamblers’ win- 
nings or inherited riches. The gambler is 
celebrated in the old song with the words: 


One day it’s milk and honey; 
Next day you ain’t got no money. 
One day you're a great big winner; 
Next day you ain’t got no dinner. 


And itis true. The gambler is free with 
his money because he got it for nothing. 
He has invested nothing of himself in the 
accumulation of that money. Conse- 
quently, he cannot see it as a part of him- 
self, and he lets it thoughtlessly go. 

Invest yourself in your job, and your 
job will not only invest itself in you, but 
will pay good dividends. 


The Man Who 
Thought People 
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products I would back him 
against the field. Getting fat orders from 


tough customers is his specialty. As soon | 


as he opens his order book, retail grocers 

am upon him and proceed to fill their 
shelves with his firm’s goods. He has a 
selling talk to which it is a pleasure to 
listen. 

Nevertheless, up until two years ago he 
never held a job Ah than six months. 

et he invariably made good. He was 
continually breaking all sales records for 
his territory, no matter whose brand he 
was selling. But he would work four or 
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( Rano MSNALLY 
There is a RAND 
MCNaLrLy Atlas for 


every purpose. 


For home, office, library, 
the International Atlas. 
The best medium-priced 
atlas ever published, for 
practical and convenient 
reference. Covers the world 
in detail. Strictly up-to- 
date. Maps, statistics, in- 
dexes. Size, 11 x 14, 384 
pages. Cloth, $10.00; 
leather, $15.00. Write for 
sample map and full de- 
scriptive circular. 

For quick reference, the 
Complete Atlas, less expen- 
sive, not so exhaustive as 
the International. Maps and 
indexes only. Size 11 x 14, 
204 pages—cloth, $3.50. 

For the desk, the Handy 
Atlas of the World. Maps, 
indexes, descriptive matter. 
Size 6⁄4 x 7%, 288 pages 
—cloth, $1.50. 

For the pocket or hand 
bag, the Pocket Atlas of the 
World, for convenient refer- 
ence. Maps, indexes and 
descriptive matter. Size 314 
x 534, 576 pages—paper, 
75c; cloth, $1.25; leather, 
$2.50. 

All the above Atlases 
show new boundaries, latest 
world statistics, new federal 
census. Circulars describing 
any of them sent on request. 
Ranp MCNALLY & COMPANY 


of the World 


Have you and your family ever toured the 
world, of an evening? You can. You can go 
to Venice, to Holland, to Spain and Morocco. 
You can sail the Grand Canal of the old 
Italian city of romance and glory; you can 
see the diamond-cutters at work in Amster- 
dam, the olive orchards in old Castile, old 
customs, old costumes and the land of bygone 
days in the country of the Moors. 


You need only a RanpD MCNaLLY ATLAS OF 
THE Wor pb and you may sail where you will 
—to Rangoon, Burma, to the Straits Settle- 
ments, to Cape Town, Calcutta and Shanghai 
—and be back by bedtime. Here is an edu- 
cation for the whole family that turns study 
into a game and sharpens interest and under- 
standing in old or young. 


Every home should have a Rano M¢NALLy 
ATLAS OF THE Wor pb. It is informative. It is 
fascinating. It puts knowledge, valuable, use- 
able knowledge, at the disposal of every mem- 
ber of the family. It answers a thousand ques- 
tions. It furnishes a thousand subjects for 
study and discussion—at home or in a gather- 
ing of menand women. Boundaries in Europe 
have changed. There are new countries now, _ 
in name and form. If you’ve never owned 
an atlas, you ought to own one now—a 
Rano MENa ty. It is filled with a wealth of 
new data that will astonish you. 


Ranp MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


BUY THESE RAND MCNALLY ATLASES FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


42 E. 22nd Street, New York 
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St. Louis— 
A Real City 


HE pioneers who founded 

St. Louis as a trading post 

foresaw it as the some-day 
crossroads of the nation. This 
vision has long since been realized. 
Here at the center of the continent 
the world’s greatest river highway 
has been crossed with land routes, 
from the old pony trails and 
crooked ox-cart lanes to expansive 
tracks of steel rails. 


The city’s growth has never 
been spectacular. It has never 
been a “boom” town. Its progress 
has been steady and sound. It has 
grown industrially and com- 
mercially until its tremendous traf- 
fic has worn deep channels on the 
rate sheets of the United States. 


St. Louis is a city of business op- 
portunities and beautiful homes; of 
churches, schools and culture; of 
attractive parks and boulevards; of 
home folks and a real community 
spirit. 


How It Leads 


A model zoning law, which has been 
copied by other cities, was developed by 
the St. Louis City Plan Commission, a 
municipal organization which has kept its 
feet on the ground instead of floating off 
into the Land of Dreams. 


The St. Louis Municipal Open-Air 
Theater, shown above, a permanent con- 
crete auditorium on a hillside in Forest 
Park, seating 9,270 persons, is the largest 
municpally owned outdoor theater in the 
world. 


Through its annual season of municipal 
opera, St. Louis fashion show, and public 
playground festival, St. Louis leads other 
American cities in this form of wholesome 
outdoor entertainment. The Pageant and 
Masque of St. Louis, in a natural theater 
formed by Art Hill, drew at one perform- 
ance 197,000 spectators, perhaps the largest 
audience that has ever viewed a single 
spectacle. 

St. Louis’ public school system is 
recognized by educators as the equal of 
any in the United States. Its univer- 
sities and colleges, and its popularly sup- 
ported Symphony Orchestra, ` with its 
public school concert season, mark the 
city’s standing in culture. 

St Louis is a good city to live in, 
work in and play in. 


Our free booklet about St. Louis will 
interest you. A letter will bring it. 


General Secretary 


ST.LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, USA. 
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\ five months, then abruptly quit, and look 
for another job. 

! He has never been discharged from a 

| position in his life. He always left volun- 

| tarily—and always for the same reason. 

After a few months with a concern, he 
would get the fool idea into his head that 
somebody higher up was trying to “get 
him.” 

Sometimes he imagined that the assist- 
ant sales manager was doctoring his ex- 
pense accounts to “queer” him with the 
“big boss.” Or he was being cheated out 
of bonuses that were due him. Or a rival 
salesman of a different race or religion 
was maligning him with the powers that be. 

Frequently, his wail was that his office 
was taking a fat territory away from him 
and giving him a lean one, with malice 
aforethought, when in reality they were 
probably using this method of testing his 
ability to build up business, with a view 
of giving him a bigger job later. 

He would confide these troubles to 
sympathetic friends and brood over them 
until they loomed up like mountains. 
Then, just as he was in line for an im- 
portant promotion and was really getting 
somewhere, his imaginary grievances 
would reach a climax, and he would throw 
up his job without a word to his employer. 
Then he would get another position and 
start just where he was before. 


T™O years ago, when Howard was sup- 
porting a wife and child on fifty dol- 
lars a week and was still drifting from job 
to job, a Mr. Haynes, who is sales manager 
of one of the largest wholesale grocery 
: houses in the country, became acquainted 
with him. Mr. Haynes attended the same 
church as my cousin, and was associated 
with him in the management of several of 
the church activities. He knew something 
of Howard’s business career. His interest 
was aroused in him, because he perceived 
his natural ability and because he was at- 
tracted, as is everyone, by Howard’s ex- 
| tremely likable personality. After months 
of association with my cousin Mr. Haynes 
diagnosed his failing exactly. And one day 
he sent for Howard and talked to him 
something like this: 

“Young man, you have the makings of 
a brilliant success in you; but you are de- 


liberately kicking away your chances. 
Why do you harbor these ‘ally delusions all 
the time? Don’t you realize that no large 
business house would ever get anywhere 
if it was continually trying to push men 
like you down, rather than to help them 

? No sales manager could hold his job 
if he persisted in using petty spitework in 
his dealings with salesmen, as you have 
described to me several times. 

“Until you get over these false notions 
of yours, you'll never get anywhere. I 
think you have the goods, and I’m going 
to offer you a job with me at the same 
wages you are making now. But if you 
take it it’s on condition you forget these 
imaginary grievances and knuckle down 
to business in a healthy state of mind. If 
you think anybody in our concern is 
abusing you, come to me frankly and we’ll 
talk it over. Ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred you'll find your troubles exist 
only in your own imagination. Now, do 
you want the job?” 


T FIRST, of course, Howard was angry; 
but he quickly recognized the truth in 
Mr. Haynes’s words and ended by accept- 
ing the job, chiefly because he had always 
looked up to Mr. Haynes as an ideal em- 
ployer and had absolute confidence in 
him. By the same token, that job has 
been the making of Howard. Mr. Harnes 
made it a point to keep in close touch with 
him. Twice a week Howard would go to 
the sales manager’s home in the evening 
and talk things over with him. The few 
irritating details that arose, which former- 
ly constituted what little basis there was 
or Howard’s imaginary troubles, were 
quickly smoothed out in these conferences 
and shown in their real light. He soon be- 
came convinced that his employers were 
only too glad to give him every chance. 
With his natural salesmanship ability, 
backed by a healthy frame of mind to- 
ward his job, he made good from the start 
and has developed into one of the best and 
most reliable men his firm has. 

Howard has held that job for two years 
now. He is happy, was never more pros- 
perous, and has a future of great promise 
—all because he saw the light and stamped 
out the petty suspicions which were rob- 
bing him of the success he deserves. 


Prize Contest Announcement 
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| The Most Interesting Person I Know—and Why 
| 


ORD NORTHCLIFFE in his article on 
page 5 declares that above all else we 

are interested in human beings—in our- 
selves and our friends. Other experts in 
, human nature agree that a most amazing 
characteristic of the human animal is his 
intense curiosity about what other people 
are doing, particularly as to how they 
meet the situations and problemi of every- 


day life. It is evidently a profitable curi- 
| osity. Scores of business leaders have 
testified that they owe their success 


largely to studying other people and mak- 
ing use of what they have found out. 
Now, tell us about the most interesting 
_ person you have ever known. What has 
this person done to challenge your atten- 
tion and what have you learned, as a 
consequence, to your own profit? Don’t 
write a mere eulogy, or an over-adjectived 


character sketch. Instead, tell a definite 
story or anecdote illustrating the interest- 
ing characteristics of the person whom 
you have in mind. 

For the best reply of not more than 400 
words we offer these prizes: $20, first 
prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Competition closes January 20th. Win- 
ning letters will appear in the April num- 
ber. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERI- 
can MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to this contest cannot be 
returned, so make a copy of your contest 
letter if you want to preserve it. Manu- 
scripts and inquiries not connected with 
the contest must be sent under separate 
cover to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 


When, Where, and How to Start in Business for Yourself, by JosepH V. STIXRUD 


When, Where, and |The Measure of Greatness 


How to Start in 
Business for Yourself 


(Continued from page 37) 


he will, too, if he keeps on in this way.” 

The poor fellow was almost in despair. 
But we wrote him not to let himself be 
stampeded. 

“Your competitor is a poor merchant,” 
we said, “or he would not use the methods 
he does. And he thinks you are strong, or 
he wouldn’t be so scared himself. Now, 
make just as attractive a window display 
as you can—but don’t put price tickets 
on the articles! Instead, put a card in the 
window saying that these goods will be 
found inside, with prices marked in plain 
figures. Have the goods at the rear of 
your store. And just inside the front en- 
trance have a display of special bargains. 
We are shipping you immediately some 
goods on which you can make a drive at 
very attractive prices.” 

The plan worked all right. His com- 
petitor had depended on the one weapon 
of under-selling, which, incidentally, 1s a 
sword that cuts both ways. When our 
man did not put his prices in the window, 
his competitor lost this weapon. Further- 
more, everybody that went into our man’s 
store came face to face immediately with 
his special bargains. Before they could 
reach the goods at the rear, they had to 
pass the rest of the stock, marked in 
plain prices, and they probably saw other 
things they wanted to buy. The conse- 
quence was that the man’s business 
jumped up to what it had been before the 
price-cutting attack. He has made a 
success right along, and is now a well-to-do 
merchant. 


HE commonest cause of failure on the 

part of these storekeepers may be traced 
to ranity and lack of moral courage. Sup- 
pose that you have put a few hundred 
dollars into a little store. Let us say that 
it is a variety store, carrying an assort- 
ment of inexpensive goods. You have 
advertised in the local paper and have 
distributed bills announcing that the 
Economy Variety Store—or some name 
like that—will open on a certain date; and 
you have featured a special sale. The 
opening comes and you may sell even a 
third of your entire stock that day. 

“My gracious!” You say to yourself. 
“This is some business! I guess I didn’t 
buy half as much goods as I need.” 

So you make out an order and run over 
to the post office with it, so as to catch the 
first mail. The next day you do a lot 
more business—because a new broom 
always sweeps clean—and that night you 
send in another order. It seems to you 
that you can’t get the goods fast enough. 
You think you’re a great merchant, and 
you see riches piling up before you. 

Then your sales begin to drop off. That 
is the common experience after the open- 
ing of a store. The people have flocked to 
it, and have done a month’s shopping in- 
side of a week. They are stocked up with 
those goods. But the inexperienced pro- 
prietor doesn’t realize this, and he fran- 
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Institutions which attain national im- 
portance are almost without exception 
performing a great work. 

A business grows because it is needed. 
It is usually successful in proportion to its 
effort to serve. 

Service is the bedrock of business 
principle. 

The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York is a great bank because it is a 
useful bank. Large industrial and com- 
mercial institutions are its customers be- 
cause it renders to them a comprehensive, 
world-wide banking service essential to 
the conduct of their affairs. 

- In the better times of the future, service 
will continue to be the guiding motive. 
We not only shall serve but shall under- 
stand and appreciate the service of others. 
We shall grasp the idea that railroads, 
public utilities and powerful industries 
are, after all, merely the machinery 
employed by society to serve itself. We 
shall accept usefulness as the measure of 
greatness. 

The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York has one fundamental purpose 
—to extend and broaden its usefulness to 
commerce and industry—to serve. 


National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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Super-safety Insured bank checks 
provide positive check security. 
Why? 
Because these are “The World's Safest 
Checks,” positively protected by in- 
surance against the hazards of loss 
through fraudulent alterations. 
Thousands of good banks give them to deposi 
e .00 


tors, and also furnish individual $1 
bonds to each customer without charge. 


Why take ANY risk with other checks ? 
Ask your banker, or write us for 


the name of one who will gladly 
accommodate you. 


LOOK FOR THE EAGLE DESIGN 
ON EVERY CHECK YOU SIGN 


Protected by individual bonds of 
The American Guarantee Company. 
These checks are the safest youcanuse 


J ) ge 
BP, 000.00 of check insurance 
against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge 
covers each user against loss. 
The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

ATLANTA DES MOINES 


DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


| goods on his shelves. 
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tically orders a lot more of the same things. 
He puts them on his shelves—and there 
they stay. 

Something must be done; so he thinks 
he’ll put in another line. But he alread 
has reached the limit of his credit wit 
the original house, so he buys from some- 
body else this time. He isn’t able to show 
a good financial statement, so he can’t buy 
more than one or two hundred dollars’ 
worth from any one house. Before he 
knows it, he is owing bills to a dozen or 
more firms. His money is buried in the 
His credit is ex- 


| hausted. He cannot move his stock fast 
| enough to meet his obligations, and his 


finish has come. 


THE way to make money in retailing is 
to turn over the stock asoftenas possible. 
That keeps the money coming in, to be 
put into new goods, to bring in more 
money, and so on and on, in an endless 
chain. Over-buying is the thing that 
breaks this chain. More merchants come 
to grief through over-buying than through 
any other cause; and vanity is at the bot- 
tom of most of this over-buying. 

A clever salesman comes into a store 
and begins telling the owner what a fine 
place he has and what a wonderful busi- 
ness it is. 

“J heard about you at Squawk Center,” 
he says, “and I came right over. Say, you 
got a peach of a store here! I see you've 
got a line of these cotton gloves. Good 
sellers, ain’t they? You ought to have 
more of ’em. How much you paying for 
’em, old man? ... Eighty-five cents a 
dozen pairs! And selling ’em at ten cents 
a pair? Why, man, you can’t live on a 
profit like that. I can see that you’re going 
to make a whale of a success here—if you 
buy right. I like to do business with an 
up-and-coming fellow like you. Pll see 
that you get those gloves from us at nine 
dollars a gross. That’s seventy-five cents 
a dozen. Some profit, eh?” 

By this time the storekeeper has swelled 
up his chest enough to lose a couple of 
buttons, so he says he’ll take two dozen 

airs of the gloves, which was the amount 
he originally put in. 

“Oh, say!” says the salesman. “You 
don’t want to be a piker. What’s a couple 
© dozen? I couldn’t give you that price 
on less than a case, anyway. That’s 
twelve dozen, and you get a profit you can 
see without using a microscope. l'll put 
you down for a case.” 

That storekeeper ought to know that his 
trade will absorb only a certain amount 
of any kind of merchandise. It may take 
a year to sell that gross of gloves. In 
the meantime his money is buried in 
them. But he lets himself be hypnotized 
by flattery. 

In some other respects, there is a good 
deal of difference between young men and 
older men. The young man has more 
courage; the older man is sometimes over 
cautious. But in a time of depression the 
young man loses courage more quickly 
than the older man does. The young 
fellow has never before seen a slump in 
business, and he thinks everything is going 
to smash. The older man remembers 
other business panics, even though he 
may not have been in business for himself 
at the time. He knows that things cleared 
up after a while. So he settles down to sit 
tight and wait for things to improve. 


There are exceptions to every rule; but 
taking the mass of men who go into busi- 
ness for themselves, from thirty to thirty- 
five is the best age at which to start. 

From our point of view a man is a better 
prospect if he has earned and saved the 
money he invests. Men often come in and 
say, “Well, I got a little windfall a while 
ago. My father left me a couple © 
thousand, and I was thinking of buying 
me a little store.” 

His tone is very different from that of 
the man who says, “‘Here’s every cent I 
have in the world. My wife and I have 
been ten years saving it. Weve been 
thinking the matter over for months now. 
We are frugal and we are willing to work 
hard. We believe that if you will help us 
we can make a success in a store.” 

There’s a lot of encouragement in that 
remark, “If you will help us.” An 
amazing number of the men who go into 
business are too stubborn or too indiffer- 
ent to learn. And there are things every 
beginner must learn. 

First, there is the question of the 
capital required. The average amount 
possessed by the beginners we have dealt 
with is from $1,500 to $5,000; but we are 
constantly helping men to start with 
$1,000 or $1,200, sometimes less. One of 
the big department stores of the country 
began business with only a $400 stock of 
goods, purchased from us. 

Some years ago, a man in our organiza- 
tion started his own store with a six-hun- 
dred-dollar stock. He now has two stores, 
owns a large building, and has acquired a 
competence. When they began, he and 

is wife gave up their apartment and 
lived for four years in a small space 
curtained off at the rear of the store. 
Both of them worked in the business. She 
was a success in selling. He understood 
handling the money. They made a fine 
team, and are now enjoying the rewards 
of their effort and self-denial. 

But in spite of these successes made on 
a very small initial outlay, we think it is 
safer for a man to wait until he is a little 
stronger financially before he begins busi- 
ness. 


THE next question is the location. We 
consider a good location almost the best 
asset a store can have. If the town is a 
small one, the surrounding country must 
be studied. Is it thickly settled? Are the 
farmers prosperous? Are they in the habit 
of trading in that town, or do they go 
somewhere else? Does the town look 
prosperous? How many farmers autos 
or wagons are on the streets? Are there 
factories, or mills, or shops? Do they give 
steady employment, or are they idle at 
certain seasons? Is it the end of a railroad 
run, so that trainmen have their homes 
there? 

The town which ought to have a certain 
kind of store and hasn’t one makes us 
suspicious; because the chances are that 
it is a dead town, or it would have such a 
store. We are especially interested in 
what are known as variety stores. The 
fact that there is one such store in a town 
does not mean that there isn’t room for 
another. A new- store does not always 
simply cut into the trade of one already 
there. If both stores are well managed 
they will create more trade. The man who 
is hunting for a place where he won’t have 
any competition at all is not the kind of 
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man who will make a success anywhere. 

Don’t think you must go into a big 
town to make money. You may not do as 
big a business in a smaller place; but your 
business costs will be less, your living will 
be less expensive, and you may be better 
off in the end. 

When you have decided’on a town, pick 
the best location you can find. Men often 
compare the rents on the main street with 
those on a side street and think they will 
save expense by taking the cheaper loca- 
tion, “just around the corner.” But when 
they do, they have to spend in promotion 
more money than they have saved in 
rent, and even then they won't get as 
many customers. lf a man cannot get a 
good location in the town he has in mind, 
we usually advise him to look for another 
opening. 

I recall one man who was paying fifty 
dollars a month on a side street because 
he thought he couldn’t afford the sixty- 
five-dollar rent of a store on the principal 
street. Finally he screwed his courage up, 
made the change, and during his first year 
in the new location did three times as 
much business as he had done the pre- 
vious year. 

A great many men who want to start 
a variety store are afraid to do so where 
there is one of the big syndicate five-and- 
ten-cent stores, which are themselves 
essentially variety stores. If they do go 
into the town they try to get as far from 
the syndicate store as possible. But our 
idea is that they ought to get as near the 
syndicate store as they can. 


NE shrewd merchant expressed our 

opinion when he said, “If I were run- 
ning a variety store in a town, and a chain 
store came and did not locate next door to 
me, I’d move in next door to them if I pos- 
sibly could.” 

Go wherever the people are; especially the 
people who are thinking about the kind 
of goods you have to sell. Get into the 
business heart of the town; right next 
door to the biggest store, if you can, be- 
cause that is where the crowd is. 

The so-called “neighborhood store” is 
another proposition. That is located in a 
residence district and succeeds there be- 
cause it meets special needs. It sells to 
the housewife articles which she wants, 
perhaps on the spur of the moment, thus 
saving her a trip down-town. It caters to 
her and to the children of the neighbor- 
hood. The rent is usually low, the pro- 
prietor can make friends of his customers, 
and get them in the habit of coming to him. 

If the public were made up of blind 
people, selling goods would be a very 
diferent thing from what it is. We buy 
through your eyes. In printed advertising, 
you look first at the pictures. If there 
aren’t any pictures, you look at the big- 
gest type. As you walk along the street, 
you study the window displays. When 
you go into a store, you inevitably think 
about the goods you see spread out in 
plain sight. Many a woman has gone 
down-town to buy a certain thing and 
come home with something entirely differ- 
ent, simply because she saw it and did not 
see what she had planned to get. 

Just study the window displays in the 
stores of your town, and you will soon see 
that the way to your pocketbook is 
through your eyes. There’s Mr. So-and- 
s's store, that you pass every day. “ Pass” 
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The business of 
America demands 
at this time the 
best banking ser- 
vices obtainable. 
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The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Complete Banking Service 
More Than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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WELCOME 


—because in every quarter of 
the globe they have won the 
confidence of hotels, shops, 
transportation lines and 
other places where travelers 


spend money. 


. ern} 
a, Amenran Bankers Association AD t 
sat 2p, 


Facts About A-B-A 
Cheques 
—universally used by travelers and 
accepted as money in every land 
—your countersignature in presence 
of acceptor identifies you 

—safe to have on the person because 
they cannot be used until they 
have been countersigned by the 
original holder 

—safer than money, and frequently 
more convenient than Letters of 
Credit because the bearer is less 
dependent on banking hours 

—issued by banks everywhere in 
denominations of $10, $20, $50, and 
$100 

—compact, easy to carry, handy to use 


ASG 
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HIS January stands out as a 
time of unequalled opportunity. 


Your money still commands 7% 
with safety—probably for the last 
time, as interest rates are now defi- 
nitely going lower. 


INVESTORS BONDS are fraction- 
al parts of specific first mortgages 
on high grade, income producing 
property, valued at least twice 
amount of bonds. They are issued 
in denominations of $100, $500 and 


$1,000, maturing one to ten years. 


INVESTORS BONDS are offered by 
an organization with eighteen years’ 
successful experience. No one has 


ever lost on INVESTORS BONDS. 


INVESTORS BONDS can be bought on 
rtial payments starting as low as $10. 
ch payment earns 7%. 


Write today for our January Investment List. 
Ask for Booklet No. M-116. 


Che INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


Home Investors 


‘ \ january Investment List 


TRAVE LERS’ 
A'B-A 35. Cheques 


Bankers 
cAsk for them at your bank 


Association 
or write for particulars to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


| 
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New York City 


Fruitland Park in Florida’s lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 
wishing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
how you can own your own grove on easy pay- 
ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 317 Trade Avenue, 
Fruitland Park, Florida. 


ESTIMA LULL LULL EE 


How to Buy 
An Income 


We have just printed 
a book for the man 
of average means that 
shows just how to ob- 
tain the most desir- 
able form of income on 
a sound, sane, monthly 
payment plan. 

This book tells how to become a stockholder 
and share in the profits and dividends of U. 
S. Steel, American Woolen, Sears Roebuck, 
Western Union, and such securities, which 
are the backbone of American finance. 


Twenty Months to Pay 


We will send you this book free, and explain 
to you the new Wallace plan, which protects 
your interest regardless of market changes. 

Ço calls for additional funds. You get divi- 
dends and any market increases from date of 
purchase. No speculative or unlisted securi- 
ties sold on the Wallace plan. This is a new 
and unusual income building plan for business 
and professional men and women—for farmers, 
mechanics, teachers and others of average 
means. You can start building your income 
with $10 to$l15a month. At the present time 
America’s soundest securities can be bought 
at bargain prices. Write today for this inter- 
esting new book—*‘How To Buy An Income.” 
It will be sent postpaid. 


WALLACE & COMPANY 
Member Detroit Stock Exchange 
158 Congress St., W. DETROIT, MICH. 
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is right! For you never go in unless you 
have to. The stuff in the window stays 
there until it gets covered with dust and 
flyspecks. He hasn’t gumption enough 
even to clean his windows. Inside the 
store, his stock is kept in a slovenly, dis- 
orderly manner. Naturally, he doesn’t 
do a thriving business, so his goods stay 
| on his shelves until they look as seedy as 
| he is himself. 

Nine tenths of the customers in general 
stores are women. They like to see things 
spick and span and shining. We are ever- 
lastingly preaching this to the people we 
sell goods to. The small retailers have im- 
proved wonderfully in the past ten years 
or so, but there are still too many of the 
old type of slovenly, ill-kept stores. A 
person with energy and ideas could com- 
pete with these stores and practically put 
them out of business. 


(THE window is the real entrance to the 
store. Oh, yes, your feet go in through 
the door; but your eyes go in through the 
window. You look at the goods displayed 
there; and if you are attracted by what 
_ you see, you walk in. One big Chicago 
| store is said to spend eighty thousand 
| dollars a year on its window displays. 
Those of you who do not keep a store 
| yourselves do not realize how much study 
goes into this matter of trimming the 
shop windows. We keep a force of high- 
| priced men busy all the time, “doping 
out” new schemes of arrangement. Not 
for our own use, of course. We have no 
store windows of our own. We get up 
these plans for the retail stores to use. 
Every theory we have about displaying 
goods is based on a careful study of your 
psychology. As a result of this study, 
here are some of the things we tell store- 
keepers to do: > 

Avoid confusion. The most efective 
windows are the simplest ones. Don't 
think you must pile into your windows 
samples of VAA you have in stock. 
| One kind of article, well displayed, will 
catch the eye better than a meaningless 
conglomeration of miscellaneous stufi. 
Put on the prices. And make the prce 
tickets conspicuous. R 

A window filled with handkerchiefs, 
tastefully arranged, with a large car 
reading, “Your choice of these handker- 
chiefs for 10 cents,” is more compelling 
than the same window filled with hand- 
kerchiefs, embroideries, laces, ribbons, 
towels, and so on, each marked with 4 
different price. The former is just four 
times as strong. But don’t keep that dis- 
play in the window too long! Change 't 
every day or two, if you can. You want 
to sell something besides handkerchiefs— 
and your customers want to buy some 
thing besides handkerchiefs. 

A merchant once boasted to me that he 
never spent more than fifteen minutes 
trimming one of his windows. He said he 
| was the fastest window trimmer in MS 
| town. He might have added truthfully 
| that he was the poorest one! 

A merchant really pays a large pa id 
his store rent for his windows. He cou 
| get the same space on a second floor for 
one third what he pays for the grou 
floor. A corner store is more valuable 
than the middle of the block, chiefly be 
cause it has more windows. The chain ef 
and-ten-cent stores know the value Ki 
| window displays. They employ the bes 
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window-trimming experts in the country. 
If the independent storekeeper lets the 

yndicate folks carry off all the honors in 
this line without his making even a 
struggle, he mustn’t complain if he has to 
take second place. He can learn to trim 
windows himself. 

Then there comes the inside arrange- 
ment of the small store. And here again 
you people who do the buying will find 
that your psychology has been studied. 

First, you like Tenna and order. 
You like small articles to be in trays and 
compartments on a counter, with the 
pree conspicuously displayed on each lot. 
‘his question of price display is important. 
You don’t want to be asking every other 
minute, “ How much is this?” and “How 
much is that?” If you find goods marked 
in some sort of a code, you imagine that 
somebody is trying to “‘put something 
over” on you. If the merchant has'one 
price for everybody, why doesn’t he put it 
on in plain figures? Maybe his “asking 
price” is higher than the one he will take 
if you try to beat him down. You are 
puzzled and irritated. And you have rea- 
son to be. Prices should be plainly marked 
on all goods in every kind of a store. 

You like to have merchandise put out 
where you can see it. If it is a variety 
store, or general store, you like it on 
tables or open counters, so that you can 
pick up things and examine them. 

In stores of this kind, you will always 
find a candy department; and you will 
find it right near the entrance. Candy 
is a profit maker because the stock is 
turned over quickly. It must be turned 

uickly, or the goods will deteriorate. 
Tks why the merchant puts it where 
you are bound to see it. Candy is one 
kind of merchandise that you like to see 
in a closed glass case, because you want 
to be sure it is clean. 


ANT HER thing you will see close to the 
entrance is seasonable merchandise. 
Just before Easter you will find artificial 
flowers there. The week before school 
opens in the fall, you will be confronted 
with an assortment of slates, pencils, note- 
books, and so on. No matter what the 
occasion is—Valentine’s Day, Fourth of 
July, Hallowe’en, or anything else—you 
will find in this conspicuous place some- 
thing to remind you of the coming occa- 
sion. 

A store can be arranged to make you 
buy three or four times as much as you 
would if the arrangement were different. 
Suppose that a woman is walking home 
from the bridge club or the sewing society. 
On the way she remembers that she needs 
a new saucepan, so she stops at the 
variety store to buy one. It is just before 
Easter, and the first thing she sees as she 
enters the shop is a display of artificial 
flowers. That reminds her that she wants 
to fix up Mamie’s hat for Easter Sunday, 
so she buys some flowers. As she turns 
away, she faces the candy counter. She 
thinks of the children, and buys a bag of 
candy. The cooking utensils are at the 
rear of the store; and on the way back she 
comes to the toilet goods. That reminds 
her that she needs a new tooth brush. 
Maybe the clerk is a clever salesgirl—you 
do run across them occasionally—and 
suggests to her that summer is approach- 
ing and that a jar of cold cream will come 
m handy very soon. They have just 


“I havea Friend who .... ” 


HY otherwise intelligent people will 
accept anonymous say-sos on investments 
is dificult to explain. 


In considering investment purchases clear-cut 
information is the essential need —a need that 
can readily be met by any of our 50 offices. 


Our information is based on a national view- 
point and years of experience. 


We invite you to make yourself and your in- 
vestment needs known at our nearest office. 


A current list of high-grade securities mailed 
on request for A.Q. 172. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


BONDS 


~ PENCILS 


Copying Degrees 
American Lead Pencil Co. NY 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


ACCEPTANCES 


Omaha 


Offers Big Trade Advantages 


Omaha’s trade advantages demand the 
careful consideration of all business men— 
BECAUSE, Omaha dominates the trade of 3,000,000 
people whose buying power is the highest in America. 
BECAUSE, Omaha business works as a unit to increase 
Omaha trade. 
BECAUSE, Omaha is America’s fourth railroad center. 
BECAUSE, Omaha ts growing faster than any other 
middle western city. 
In ten years Omaha's population has increased 54% ; whole- 
saling, 246%; e 115%. Omaha is eighteenth 
in business, twentieth in building, thirty-fourth in popula- 
tion. Let us tell you more about Omaha. 
Write for Sales Analysis C-2 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Omaha, Neb. 
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“I Always 
Recommend 


3-in-One 


because electrical devices run so fast that 
only the finest oil will lubricate them 
properly. The little you save on ‘cheap’ 
oil is more than off-set by repair bills. 
3-in-One keeps the repair man away.” 


3-in-One 


The Universal Household Oil 


is so satisfactory for these electrically 
operated devices because 


— it won't heat up or burn out at high speeds. 

— it won't dry out and leave the bearings unlubricated 
| —it won't become gummy or collect dust. 

—you can't over-oil with 3-in-One. Excess oil simply 

runs out instead of clogging the bearings. 

And 3-in-One keeps all metal parts free from rust and 

tarnish. 

Oil all electrical devices according to the speed at 

which they run—very high speed, 

oil every time you use— low 

speed, leas frequently. 

8-in-One is sold at all good stores 

in l-oz., 3-02. and 8-oz. bottles 

and in 3-02. Handy Oil Cans. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 E. Broadway, New York 


Free Sample and Dictionary 
Generous Sample and Dictionary 
of Uses sont free of cost. Request 
both on a postal card. 
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Latest and best yot: 144 

Poultry Book pages, 215 beautiful pictures, 
hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information. 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS, Tells how to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters, Mailed for ro cents, 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 111, Clarinda, lowa 


100 a Week 


yr. 
4 FOR DRAWING %. 
A ” ae 
9 How would you like a fine position at 

A2 $100 a week? if you like to draw, develop 
your talent in a practical way. Good com- 
mercial artists earn this much, and more. Well- 
trained beginners soon command $50 a week. 


LEARN QUICKLY AT HOME 


The “Federal” Master 
Course teaches you by 
mail in your spare 
time. No experience 
needed. Read “Your 
Future,” a splendid 
book telling all about 
thisremarkablecourse, 
and the success of Fed- 
eral Students, Send 
for it today—lit’s free 
for the asking. 


Federal School of 


Sj, Com Designing 
7 1435 Federal 

~) =< Schools Bldg. 
BS) Minneapolis, Minn. 
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received a new supply. Very fine. Well... 
yes . . . she might as well get it now. 
Because the stock is so arranged that 


one thing suggests another, she may make 


half a dozen purchases before she gets to 
the saucepans. Goods should be dis- 
played so as to carry out this idea of sug- 
gestion. Handkerchiefs, for instance, 
should not be next to dishpans. All cook- 
ing utensils should be together; because a 
woman who is buying one such article is 


| thinking along that line, and if she sees 


other utensils she will be open to the idea 
of their usefulness. If she looked up from 


|, the saucepans and saw handkerchiefs, she 
| would have to wrench her mind away from 


one line of thought—and the chances are 
that she wouldn’t do it. 
Candy, by the way, should never be 


| placed next to a display of soap, for it 


becomes impregnated with the odor so 
that it actually tastes soapy. But even 
if this were not true, I doubt whether it 


| would be “good peecteleey to put candy 


next to soap. The power of suggestion 
would be strong, even if the soap wasn’t. 


PEOPLE who never have kept a store— 
and unfortunately a great many who 
have tried to keep one—imagine that the 
merchant simply buys goods at one price, 
sells them at a higher price, and puts the 


| difference between the two into his pocket. 


That is what he “makes.” 
If this were true, the storekeeper would 


be a lucky man. As a matter of fact, he 
puts a great deal of the difference between 
his buying cost and his selling price into 
other places besides his pocket. The 
trouble with many merchants is that they 
don’t know where the money goes. The 
subject of store accounting is a vital and 
interesting one. The income tax has done 
more to make men figure out what it 
costs them to do business than all the 
preaching by experts had accomplished. 

We have oath a great improvement in 
the way men are watching their costs. 
There is still plenty of room for more im- 
provement, however. One of the most 
necessary pieces of advice to all beginners 
is that they find out what their real 
profits are, and not live in a fool’s paradise 
of imaginary profits. Quick turnover of 
goods, even at a small real profit in each 
instance, is the surest road to success in 
any kind of a store. We have customers 
who turn over their stock from ten to 
thirteen times a year. That is extraordi- 
nary. Buta man ina small store certainly 
should count on six turnovers a year. In 
that case, he can be content with small 
separate profits. This means that he can 
sell at attractive prices. To be sure, it 
also means that he will have to work. 
But the man who starts a store with the 
idea that it will be a job where he can 
“take it easy” will have to take it easy 
very soon in real earnest; for he will at 
least be out of that job. 


“ARE There Too Many Managers in Your Business?” is a peculiarly perti- 
nent topic discussed next month by a business man who was bitten by the 
“‘title-bug,’’ got cured, and then went back to a real job. Whatever line 
of work you are in, this article is bound to make you do a lot of thinking. 


The Busiest Executive in America 


(Continued from page 42) 


paragraphs, and says, ‘What are you 
going to do there?’ 

“He is just the same to-day as when I 
first knew him. He was the bookkeeper 
when I was lamp boy for the old Denver 
TEIA He was doing his own work to 
the peak of efficiency, and at the same 
time he was figuring out what he would do 
if he were the general manager. 

“Frank thought it would be a good idea 
for gas and electric companies to have an 
accounting system by which they could 
estimate exactly the financial outcome 
six months ahead. He didn’t care much 
about figuring out what had happened, 
after it was all over. He wanted to figure 
out, months ahead, what the results ought 
to be, and then build up to them. 

“He didn’t get a chance to try out this 
system with the old Denver Electric; but 
when this company was merged with the 
Denver gas company, and he became 
general manager, he worked out a system 
known as ‘operating in advance. We 
know six months ahead what we are going 
to spend, and what we are going to take 
in. This is the Frueauff system. 

“Frank is a man who never broods. 
He will work day and night to keep 


things going right, but if something does 


| 


go wrong, he won’t spend a minute feeling 
sorry for himself or anybody else. One of 
our men met him in the corridor one day, 


and said, ‘Mr. Frueauff, I’ve certainly 
made a mistake; but I’m being blamed 
by some of the men more than I ought 
to be.’ i 

“*Te’s all in a day’s work, man,’ said 
Frank. ‘Forget it! By the way, I was 
going to ask you what you had on to 
morrow in the matter of—’ 

“That’s Frank’s way. The man who 
thought he was being blamed too much 
was telling me only the other day that 
he had never forgotten the lesson Frank 
gave him on that occasion. ‘Stand up 
under criticism’ is one of Frank’s require- 
ments for a good man. 


“FAVERY now and then, as happens m 
all big organizations, Frank finds that 
a man has easediup on the job. Then he 
calls him on the carpet and gives him 
blazes. But he /ets go quick! Then thay 
both shake hands and it is just as thoug 
the blazing had never happened—except 
that the man is up to his job again. | 
“As a boy, Frank lived in Teadville, 
Colorado. His father died there, and then 
Frank went to work as ‘chauffeur’ for an 
insurance agent. I mean that he drove 
and held the horse while the agent was ™ 
the houses talking to his prospects. 
“You’d better not let me start in to tell 
ou how much we think of Frank, or !- 
N.’, as most of us call him. If I did, a” 
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he ever heard of it, he’d just laugh and | 
say, ‘Man, man, dry those tears.’ For he 
has a sense of humor, too.’ 

It has been said of Mr. Frueauff that 
when he leaves his office at night, he drops 
every thought of business until he returns 
the next morning. But this statement 
about any man who is really the executive 
of a big organization needs to be taken 
cautiously. In Mr. Frueauff’s case, play- 
ing solitaire and planning business are 
very pleasantly combined. 

Over this game, he thinks out problems, 
lays new projects, and considers the capa- 
bilities A neh who might be worth en- 
trusting with bigger responsibilities. The 
Doherty organization has 29,000 employ- 
ees, including 18,000 skilled workers. 
And one of the executive’s major problems 
is to pick the right men for the right 
places. 

The organization has a system under 
which every important man has an under- 
study who could take up the work of his 
chief, if the chief were promoted, or left 
the company, or died. This system is in 
part based on carefully kept records known 
as the “Character and Personality Mem- 
orandum,” a complete copy of which is 
reproduced in connection with this ar- 
ticle. 

“Anyone who can pass the test of these 
questions with a high average,” says Mr. 
Frueauff, “is a good man, worth promot- 
ing. ‘he memorandum shows, and any 
executive will tell you, that interest and 
initiative are the vital things. Can a man 
stand up under criticism? Can he learn 
from those who want to teach him? Can 
he go ahead on the job alone and use his 
head independently to work out problems? 
The man who can do these things we 
want to promote. We don’t want to pro- 
mote a man who avoids responsibility, 
who is opinionated and not open-minded, 
who talks too much, is stubborn and self- 
willed, and is generally a knocker. If he is 
easily discouraged by hard luck, that also 
counts against him.” 


HE questions by which Mr. Frueauff 
is to-day testing thousands of men are | 
the result of his own practical experience. 
Someone wanted to tell a dramatic story 
of Frank Frueauff’s career once, and he 
wrote that Mr. Frueauff started life with 
a pair of overalls and two nickels. Proba- 
bly he had the overalls and he may have 
had no more than two nickels. But he 
certainly had something else that was 
worth a lot more, for there was good 
family stock back of him. Some of his 
ancestors went in for learning—one was a 
master of modern languages, of Greek, 
Sanscrit and Hebrew; another was a 
missionary. His father was a Civil War 
veteran. His mother is a wise and brave 
woman. 

Back in 1879, Frank Frueauff’s father 
caught the mining fever and went from 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, where Frank 
was born, to Leadville, Colorado. There, 
as a lawyer, the elder Frueauff naturally 
became the leading citizen. Two years 
later, the mother, with her family of five 
sons, went West to join her husband. 

The future executive was then seven 
years old, so he really grew up in the 
strenuous West. To-day, he_ revises 
Horace Greeley’s advice thus: “Go West, 


young man—then come East. And I 
mean by that,” he explained, “that Out 
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jobs and big men who are doing the actual 
constructive work—an education which 
fits you to come back East, where we 
handle so many of the country’s biggest 
executive problems.” 

When the head of the family died, 
Frank, who was not yet out of grade 
school, wanted to take the whole house- 
hold on his shoulders. It was then that he 
got the job as “chauffeur” for the in- 
surance agent. He sold newspapers, too. 
Then the mother, relying on her pension 
to help out, moved to Denver, so that the 
boys would have a better chance for an 
education. In high school, Frank picked 
up all the accounting he could get; and 
even before finishing the course, Bean to 
look for a job. 

In September, 1891, he went to work as 
meter reader and lamp clerk for the Den- 
ver Consolidated Electric Company at 
fifty dollars a month, and the promise of 
a raise at the end of a year—if he was 
worth it. What he wanted to do was to go 
to college; but what he had to do was to 
get a job. Without any particular notion 
that the electrical business offered a 
chance for a career, he set out to make the 
business interesting to himself by study- 
ing it. 

e did what he now recognizes as essen- 
tial to promotion and business success. 
He did his own work accurately, and then 
looked around to see what else he could 
tackle. And he did whatever he was asked 
to do. 

During those first months, when not 
reading meters, he had been handing out 
new bulbs to customers who brought 
burned-out ones for exchange. He had an 
idea that to get on he must be able to get 
along with people. So he studied names 
and faces. ice meeting customers once, 
he made a point of calling them by name 
the next time they came in. 

All the time, he was watching the com- 
pany business as it went through the office. 
Around him men were working on pa 
rolls, bills, statements, reports; ne 
whenever the chance offered, he helped 
with these things, because he had made up 
his mind that he wanted to be the com- 
pany’s accountant. But his interest went 
even further than that. When superin- 
tendents and other employees came to the 
office, he got from them all the informa- 
tion he could about the technical side of 
the business. 


Al THE end of a year, he thought he 
deserved a raise. He didn’t get it, so 
he went to his boss. 

“Don’t you like your job?” asked the 
boss. 

“Yes, I like my job, but I'd like a little 
more money, too.’ 3 

The boss went so far as to say that he 
would investigate and see if Frank was 
worth a raise. But when at the end of a 
month there was no sign of it, the young 
man began to think he had made a bad 
move in starting in that particular busi- 
ness, and quietly looked around for 
another opening. He was still looking, 
when, at the end of the second month, he 
received a raise to sixty dollars; whereupon 
he decided that sticking it out would pay 
in the end. 

He kept on absorbing all he could of 
central station business and of accounting, 
and the next thing he knew he was asked 


to stop reading meters and to keep the 
books. ‘From bookkeeping it was a 
gradual step into responsibility for the 
company’s accounting. In this job he 
paid no attention to hours. If his job was 
not finished at the end of a day, he came 
back at night. 

Because he was eager for work and 
eager to learn, he became the manager's 
right-hand man. If this official wanted 
information, Frank got it for him; with 
the result that Frueauff began to know as 
much about the electric business as the 
manager himself knew. 


HEN Henry L. Doherty, inventor and 
engineer, Sto always had his eye out 
for good men, came to 
report on the feasibility of merging the 
Denver Consolidated Electric with the 
Denver Consolidated Gas Company. He 
found Frueauff one of the best-informed 
electric men in the city. Returning East, 
Mr. Doherty recommended the merger. 
He also recommended that Frueauf’s 
boss should be made manager of the 
merged company, and that Frueauf 
should be made secretary and treasurer. 
The backers of the venture said: 
“‘Frueauff’s too young. He’s only twenty- 
five. We’ll approve the merger recommen- 
dation, and we’ll make the manager of the 
Denver Consolidated manager of the new 
company; but, instead of Frueauff, we'll 
make the manager of the gas and electric 
company secretary and treasurer of the 
new company.” 

When Faea s boss was offered the 
managership of the new company, he 
said: “If I take the job, I must have Frank 
Frueauff with me. I’ve relied on him for 
the business end right along. He’s old 
enough to suit me. ta can’t have him for 
secretary and treasurer, I don’t want to 
manage the company.” 

So Frueauff was given the job. 

“Of course, I had a friend in court. 
he says. “But the best way to get a 
friend in court is to make a good impres- 
sion on your boss while you are in a minor 
position.” 

Then Mr. Frueauff began studying gas 
practice and operation as he had studied 
the electric business. He seized the oppor- 
tunity to analyze the methods of other 
companies in other communities. And in 
1899 came the real test of his grasp of the 
gas and electric business: Competition for 
the patronage of Denver consumers be- 
came so keen that at one time, for a year 
and a half, the Doherty-Frueauff com- 
pany was paying out more money than It 
was taking in. New methods had to be 
devised; and these were carried out under 
Mr. Frueauff’s direction. He put operat- 
ing economies into effect; he studied the 
business of the biggest consumers, an 
worked over their accounts; salesmen 
were schooled to meet the situation. The 
school for salesmen started in this 
emergency is still maintained; but it has 
broadened in scope so that it is known as 
a “cadet school,” where men are fitted for 
a future in the public utility business. 

The efficiency principles of operation 
and salesmanship worked out in Denver 
were applied to companies in other com- 
munities. In 1905, Mr. Frueauff was taken 
into partnership with Mr. Doherty. The 
Cities Service Company began with an 
organization that did a business © 
$1,000,000 a year. To-day, the various 
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subsidiaries do a business of $100,000,000 
a year. 

“What I learned from the time I began 
reading meters till I was master of the 
general manager’s job,” says Mr. Frueauff, 
“is what stands me in good stead to-day. 
Get into a business you like, and stick 
with it. Begin at the grass roots. That’s 
where you will get the atmosphere and 
experience that will fit you to be an 
executive. 

“The worst luck that can befall a man 
is to be in work that he doesn’t like. 
Decide what you want to do, and fight for 
an opening in that line. Think, work, 
stick, look ahead, fight and hope. The 

reatest stumbling block is not caring. 

f you want to succeed, and want it hard 
enough, there are plenty of helping hands 
around you. 

“Cultivate a good memory. It saves a 
lot of time in the end. Srey people, 
faces, events, and how to get along with 
people. Many a man makes a good im- 
pression in a minor position; but when he 
gets to an executive job he grates on the 
employees under him and on the public 
with whom he has to deal. 


“AN EXECUTIVE who has grawn up 

with the business will still have to 
decide things with which he is only slightly 
familiar. Thats why it is essential for 
him to have a big fund of experience with 
the everyday happenings in his line. He 
has to be prompt, take advice, know how 
to pick men who can give him reliable 
advice from the field, and then use his 
judgment and take responsibility. Bull- 
headedness won’t do. 

“ An executive’s decisions are the result 
of accumulated decisions from the bottom 
up; and any man in an organization who 
is using his brains has by virtue of this 
fact a good chance to come out at the top. 

“A man representing one of our com- 
panies comes in and says: ‘Do you want 
to do so and so?’ He is trying to use my 
head. Another man comes in and ay 
‘I think we ought to do so and so.’ He 
has been using his own head. You can 
tell a good deal about a man by the type 
of letter he has been sending in, and by 
the kind of reports he has made. If you’ve 
talked with him, you remember whether 
he was in general the kind of man who 
said: ‘Would you like to do this?’ or, ‘I 
think we ought to do this. And you 
remember whether, when you asked him 
something connected with his work, he 
had the facts or was obliged to look them 
up. In all his business problems, an execu- 
tive is finding out which of his men are 
using their brains.” 


“GETTING Married at 42” is the 
title next month of a personal article, 
full of fun and wise observations, by 
Frank Ward O’ Malley, the well-known 
humorist and newspaper man. Four 
years ago Mr. O’Malley astonished 
the many friends of his perennial 
bachelorhood by suddenly taking un- 
to himself a wife. To-day there are 
four in the family. Theodore Roose- 
velt once called O’Malley ‘‘the most 
amusing newspaper writer I know.” 
As a reporter on the old New York 
“Sun,” O’Malley produced several of 
the “‘classics’’ of newspaper history. 
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Big Pay 


Because He Knows 


LAW 


_ The “Board” has just picked Conroy for a $10,000 
job. He's to be the new Secretary of the Corporation. 
“He's a quick and keen thinker—that’s why I'm 
for him,” said one of the Directors. Said another, 
“Never saw anything like the way he sifts the chaff 
from the wheat.” Said a third, “He’s bully at a 
business problem. When that fellow talks, he keeps 
to a straight line—follows it right to the logical con- 
clusion.” Finally the Chairman summed it up. 
“He's safe,’ said he; "we can trust him with big 
responsibilities. He's a law-trained man!” 


Train at Home 
For a High-Salaried Position 


Why step aside, when men like Conroy, with no 
greater natural ability than you, step into the bet- 
ter jobs?, You can train just as well as they! 

Right in your own home, under the LaSalle Prob- 
lem Method, you can study the same cases you 
would read at the resident universities, master the 
fundamental principles of law set forth by some of 
the most eminent authorities in the profession, de- 
velop under their direction a sound understandin, 
of business relationships, a power for keen asd 
logical thinking, a facility for analyzing business 
problems that in later years will make you the man 
the directors pick for the responsible job. 

LaSalle text-books, “lesson talks,” lectures, quizzes 
and examinations have been prepared by leading 
members of the American bar—prominent practi- 
tioners, judges, law professors in the great universi- 
ties. You graduate with the degree of LL. B.—pre- 
pared for independent practice or for a responsible 
position with one of the big corporations. 

The coupon will bring you definite information 
regarding the unusual opportunities in law, together 
with detters showing just how scores of Lasalle- 
trained men are cashing in on home-study training, 
both in business and in the active practice of law. 
With this data we will send particulars of our con- 
venient-payment plan; also your free copy of “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.” 

Make TODAY your startin point toward big suc- 
cess by mailing the coupon NO N: 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Tie Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 133-LR Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me information 
regarding course indicated below: 


O LAW, Degree of LL. B. 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the 
world. It offers training for every important business need, 
If more interested in any of these courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management OModern Business Corre- 
OHigher Accountancy spondence and Practice 
OT affic Management— OModern Foremanship 

Foreign and Domestic and Production Methods 
ORailwayAccounting and Personnel and Employ- 

Station Management DExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law R 


OBusiness Englis! 
OIndustrial Management [Commercial Spanish 
Efficiency OEffective Speaking 


C. P. A. Coaching 


OBanking and Finance Oo 


LIGHTENS HOUSEWORK 

Delivers meal and returns dishes 
in two trips. Folding steel frame, 
rubber tires, beaufifully finished to 
match all woods. Ideal gift. Write 
for circular. 


FULTON CO., Dept. 54, Bay City, Mich, 
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Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere, 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Railway Mail Clerk $133 Month 


Appointments, every State; Gov’t. Service, Age 18-35. 

li Common Education, Vacations. Sick-leave on Pay; Hotel 

allowance. Prepare for coming Examinations. Write 
for specimen questions and information free. 


Columbus Institute M-1 Columbus, Ohio 


ree to Writers! 


WONDERFUL BOOK—read about it! 
Tells how easily Stories and Plays are con- 

| ceived, written, ected, sold. How many 
who don't DREAM they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 

| Story Queens live and work. How brigh? men 
and women, without any special experience, 
learn to their own amazement that their sim- 

|! plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 
and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may 


provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
D 


Success and Handsome Cash 


ring Happ: nr 
ow new writers get their names 


1 Royalties. 

into print, How to tell if you ARE a writer. 

L How to develop your “story fancy,” weave 

/ clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 

realistic plots. How your friends may be your worst judges. How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. How to winl 
This surprising book is absolutely free. No charge. No obliga- 
tion. Your copy is waiting for you. Write for it now. Just address 


AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 112, AUBURN, NEW YORK 


Step Up to 
a Better Job 


A. T. 8. Pay-Raising Books have 
helped over 200,000 men to better 
obs and bigger pay. They will help you 
They cover Business, Automobile 
Shop Work, Accountancy, Law, 


J 
too. 
Work, 
Electricity, Building, Carpentry, Plumbing, 
Engineering, Drawing, Employment, Teleph- 
ony, and Insurance. Each set is a complete 
course on the subject it covers. 


GET OUT OF THE RUT 


Write today giving name, address and occupation, for 
our free trial offer. Society membership including con- 
sulting privilege and employment service given free 
with each set. 


American Technical Society, Dept. X-151, Chicago, Ill. 


Have Saved 


ow Much Money Could You 


Mr. Gowen? 


(Continued from page 15) 


I looked into it. At first, I thought I could 
pick up gasolene almost anywhere. But 
the Standard Oil Company soon pricked 
that bubble. I found out that if I ex- 
pected to carry out my plans I would have 
to arrange to have supplies of gasolene 
cached in several far-flung outposts of the 
world. Eventually, I arranged with the 
oil people to park three thousand gallons 
of gas for me in Tahiti, two thousand 
gallons in the Fiji Islands, three thousand 
in New Caledonia, and the same amount 
in New Guinea and Thursday Island. 
Also I have arranged for a ship to meet 
me in the middle of the Pacific, on the 
trip to Tahiti, with three thousand 
gallons more. Moreover, I had to have 
two hundred gallons of cylinder oil tucked 
away in each of these places. You can 
imagine the expense! 

“By this time I was getting wobbly, 
but my pride still held good on one point: 
I knew that I had laid in the finest little 
bunch of hunting rifles you could ask for— 
adapted to o large and small game. 
par to make assurance doubly sure, 

owever, I went to Washington and inter- 
viewed an official of the War Department 
who knows all there is to know about the 
weapons used in all parts of the world. 

“‘ Your rifles seem to fill the bill,’ he 
said. ‘Have you bought your machine 
guns yet?’ 

“‘ Machine guns!’ I exclaimed. ‘This is 
a pleasure trip, not an Allied drive! What 


y 


do I need machine guns for? 

(Could you have told Mr. Gowen?) 

“He glanced over my itinerary sheet 
again, and pointed to his maps. ‘The 
waters in three places you are visiting,’ he 
explained, ‘are infested with pirates or 
native savages. I refer to the Solomon 
Islands, the South China Sea, and this 
section of the Arabian coast. If they 
attack your little craft, with only ten 
men and a woman aboard, you wouldn’t 
stand a chance without machine guns. 
Guns have been invented, since the war, 
that just fill the bill. You’ll need at least 
two of them.’ 


“LJE DESCRIBED the marvelous little 

weapons of which I later bought a 
pair. They are twenty-nine inches long, 
weigh only nine pounds, and can fire one 
thousand rounds a minute. 

“I thought that this settled the weapon 
problem, but I was in for another jolt. It 
came when I was telling a friend about 
the month we planned to spend on the 
island of Mindanao, in the Philippines, 
which is inhabitated by a particularly 
wild lot of Moros whom we wanted to 
photograph. 

““That reminds me,” he said; ‘let me 
look at your bayonets.’ 

““Bayonets! What’s this—a joke?’ 

“He looked at me pityingly. ‘I guess 
you don’t know much about the island of 
Mindanao,’ he remarked. ‘Its wilds are 
full of the only animal in the world that 
will deliberately and unfailingly attack a 
man. It’s a vicious little wild boar. With 


their wicked tusks these boars will trip 
a man up, and when they once get him 
off his feet he’s lost. Rifles are useless 
against them. You couldn’t aim them in 
the underbrush—even if you had the 
time. Your only chance is to jab the pigs 
with bayonets.’ 

“At first I thought my friend was jok- 
ing; but expert testimony confirmed the 
fact that he had the rahe ‘dope.’ So I 
laid in a supply of bayonets.” 

Gowen tossed the end of his cigar away 
and sank back in his chair. 

“ By this time,” he said, a little wearily, 
“I was beginning to understand why no 
one had ever before attempted to go 
around the world in a motor-boat. Those 
who had thought of it probably had sense 
enough to know that he couldn’t afford 
it. I was in too deep, however, to back 
out. 


“CYNE after another, things kept piling 
up: My original idea had been to start 
out with a supply of ice and to replenish 
my ice box along the route. Soon I learned 
that I was touching in mighty few places 
where ice was available. This meant that 
I would have to install a refrigerating 
machine. Experts told me I would need 
one that would have a refrigerating effect 
equal to half a ton of ice a day and that 
would turn out forty or fifty pounds of 
real ice in addition. This cost me almost 
four thousand dollars. 
. “I had just got my refrigerating cham- 
bers fixed up fine when I learned that the 
fifty thousand feet of motion picture film 
I was going to start out with would have 
to be kept at a temperature not higher 
than 65 degrees after ıt had been exposed. 
This meant ripping the ice box all to 
pieces and budding it over on a more 
ambitious plan. 

“Then I had laid in several thousand 
pounds of food, including flour, sugar, and 
similar staples, when I learned that prac- 
tically everything would have to be kept 
in hermetically sealed tins to prevent 
spoilation. So this job had to be done all 
over again—at heavy expense! 

“Meanwhile, I had ordered the in- 
stallation of a wireless outfit. It was a 
perfect little apparatus, and I was mighty 

roud of it. This feeling lasted only until 
Thad engaged my wireless man for the trip. 

“*Nice toy,’ he said. ‘What’s it for?’ 

“To use on the voyage,’ I replied. 

“<Not this voyage! You need an in- 
strument powerful enough to pick up 
messages over a radius of five to ten 
thousand miles. Several Governments 
have stations that make a business of 
sending out wireless warnings of ty- 
phoons; where they are, how they are 
headed, and the speed at which they are 
traveling. If you miss one of these 
messages while out in the middle of the 
Indian Ocean you may plunk right into 
the path of a Parise F 
down the curtain for us all.’ 

-“So I had to take out the original appa-- 
ratus and have-a much more expensive 


hat would ring. 
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soil injures the 


menaces the body as well 
as the teeth. ` Not only do the gums 
recede and cause the teeth to loosen 
or be extracted, but the Pyorrhea 
germs lower the body's vitality and 
ciuse many serious ills. 

Toavoid Pyorrhea, visit your 
dentist frequently for tooth and 
gum inspection. And use Forhan’s 
For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will 
check Pyorrhea’s progress—if 
used in time and used consist- 
ently. Forhan’s will keep the 
gums firm and healthy, the teeth 
white and clean. Start using 
it today. If gum-shrinkage has 
set in, use Forhan’s according 
to directions, and consult a 
dentist immediately for 

ial treatment. 
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and powerful apparatus put in. Costs, 
you observe, were still piling up! 

“I had built a tank in the ‘Speejacks’ 
that would hold one thousand gallons of 
fresh water. My first fond impression 
had been that this would take care of us 
nicely, as we would be able to lay in more 
fresh water at the various places we vis- 
ited. Along came some other experts to 
tell me that the only so-called fresh water 
I could pick up over large areas of my 
tropical wanderings would give white 
people terrible attacks of dysentery, and 
that my only hope was to build into the 
boat a condenser that would turn salt water 
into fresh and distill polluted fresh water. 
Another important item of expense! 

“ Next I learned that the beautiful rugs 
and blankets with which we had furnished 
the boat, as well as most of the clothing 
my wife had bought, couldn’t be taken 
along. I had to send up to Canada to get 
made special woolen blankets that would 
be impervious to mildew. The rugs had 


to be discarded in favor of matting; and | 


we found out that white duck—and 
darned little of that—would be all we 
would want in the shape of clothing. 


s OUR plans called for considerable deal- 

ing with the natives in several wild 
islands. To get them to pose for pictures 
and to sell us curios, I figured that I would 
need to lay in a supply of the currency of 
the various countries of which they were 
possessions. This was just another pipe 


dream! I learned presentl at in parts | 
d presently that in parts | No matte whe will make you an offer that will 


of the Solomon Islands, the New Hebrides, 
and New Guinea, not to mention other 
out-of-the-way places, money would be 
about as useful as binoculars in a blind 
men’s home. Everything in those places 


is obtained by barter. One’s exchequer | 


has to contain beads, cheap jewelry, old 
keys (they are particularly fond of these), 
brass rings, knives, salted meats, tobacco, 
and artificial flowers, out of which the 
women can make wreaths. I have about 
fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of this junk 
on board now. 

“Meanwhile, I was still ripping out and 
building. Everything on the boat, from 
the phonograph to the anchors, is oper- 
ated by electricity. That’s why I’m able 
to get along with so small a crew. I had 

owerful batteries installed down in the 
R where they are usually found. 
Presently some engineers bobbed up with 
the information that if I left the batteries 
there they would generate gas when we 
got in the tropics; and that if someone lit 
a match while we were recharging them, 
there would be a sweet little explosion. 
So I had to rip out the batteries and have 
them set up on deck, where ‘they can be 
ventilated. 

“To protect us from the heat I had 


_slung over the deck a covering of ordinary 


canvas. This looked good to me—until 
some more experts drifted in! They told 
me that one layer of canvas would merely 
invite tropical heat, and that my best bet 
was to stretch another canvas eight inches 
above the first, so that the air layer would 
serve as a protection. Moreover, I had to 
send this second canvas up to Providence, 
Rhode: Island, to get it specially treated 
against mildew. We are going to have it 
fixed up, by the way, so that it will catch 
the rain water from tropical storms and 
pour it into containers through a canvas 
funnel.” 
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I Want 500 


Men like Rowe 


Are you willing to step into a position today, without training, 
without any investment, where you are absolutely your own 
boss, where you can set your own hours—work when and where 

‘ou please—and earn from $50 to $200 a week? 

hen send me your name and I will tell you how to get started. 
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“T should think that your canvas, and 
anything loose on deck, would be swept 
away when the seas break over you,” I 
suggested. 

“Oh, yes, that’s another item,” laughed 
Gowen. “I’m carrying twenty gallons ot 
storm oil. This is some magical concoc- 
tion the experts have added to my list. It 
seems that three drops a minute spilled 
from the, bow into an angry sea will so 
tame the tossing waves that none of them 
will spank over onto the deck. One drop 
will coat four hundred square yards. 
Naturally, this oil doesn’t affect the 
pitching or tossing. It merely furnishes a 
film that keeps the waves from ‘breaking.’ 


“I COULD keep on all night telling you 
about the things I have had to ‘shatter 
to bits and remold nearer to the experts’ 
desires, to paraphrase Omar, but the list 
would get monotonous. Yet there was 
one parting jolt that was about the tough- 
est of the lot. 

“I had the boat all completed, and had 
taken it through the Great Lakes to Chica- 
go, when I invited a wealthy shipping 
man from the Orient to give it a Anal, in- 
spection. He was unstinted in his praise. 

“‘Mr. Gowen, I can’t see that you’ ve 
overlooked a single thing,’ he said, as we 
walked back to the automobile. Then, as 
an afterthought, ‘I forgot to notice, but of 
course you have all your lockers and 
drawers lined with red cedar.’ 


“*Red cedar!’ I groaned. ‘No, they 
are made of white pine.’ 
““What a shame!’ he said. ‘You'll 


have to have them all relined with cedar. 
You see, if you ashore in the tropics, 
and leave your clothing in the pine-lined 
drawers and lockers, it will be entirely 
spoiled by mildew and moths when you 
return. Red cedar is the only wood that 
will rotect them. 
his was about the last straw. How- 
ever, I combed the Chicago market for red 
cedar, and kept nine carpenters busy for 
eleven days ripping things up and putting 
in cedar lining. By the time they were 
through, I was in about the same condition. 
“The things I have been talking about 
were only one side of my troubles. I had 
to select my little crew with infinite care— 
getting men who were not only experts 
but congenial companions as well—and in 
addition I was bombarded with letters 
from men, women, and children all over 
the country. One of the Chicago news- 
papers ran a little item about the trip, and 
it seemed as if everyone in the country 
must have read it. 
“Some of the letters were laughable, 
some pathetic. A lot of them were from 


well-trained college men and others— 
people I would have been only too glad to 
take along if it had been possible. Scores 
of them would have thrown up perfectly 
good jobs and gone along for nothing. 

“One of the queer applications came 
from a boy on the prairies, who claimed to 
be the champion musician of North 
Dakota. 

“I will play the violin, mandolin, 
guitar, piano, and ukulele,’ he wrote. 

‘I will get up early in the morning and 
spend all the day up to two P. M. scrubbing 
the decks and polishing the brass. After 
that I will entertain you and Mrs. Gowen 
with sweet music of all kinds until mid- 
night or after.’ 

“One man, from Nashville, Tennessee, 
wanted to bring along his wife and four 
grown children. He said that he would 
run the engines, his wife would cook, and 
the children could keep the craft tidy. 
Then there was an old sea captain in 
Boston who wanted to go along and help 
me hunt for buried treasure in the South 
Sea Islands. He was sure he knew where 
some rich hauls, buried by pirates, were 
hidden. An old lady whose brother-in-law 
lived in Australia wanted to work her 
passage to Sydney. 


“QNE of the most interesting letters 
came from the young daughter of a 
California seafaring man. She wrote: 


“Mr. anp Mrs. ALBERT Gowen. 

“Dear Frienps: Please pardon my in- 
formal introduction, but in the paper to-night 
I read of your intended trip around the world 
in the ‘Speejacks.”, You don’t know how that 
little paragraph thrilled me. You see, I am 
alone in the world. I have a father, but he is 
at sea; and all my life I have longed and craved 
for a trip like that upon which you are to em- 


ar 
s$ My life has been on the water a great deal, 
and I long to take that trip with you. Please 
let me go. I am eighteen—no sweetheart—no 
ties—nothing to hold me here. I haven’t a 
penny to my name; but I would work hard to 
earn my passage. At least, will you send me a 
picture oh your ship and of. yourselves so that I 
may have them tolod k at when I get lonesome? 
“Honest, you can’t imagine how bad I want 
to go with you. I’m a great, big, strong girl, 
and all my people and ancestors were sailors 
and seafaringmen. If you want to make a lonely 
girl happy, please try me; for next to my life- 
ong dream of owning a tiny motor-boat is my 
dream of a long, long trip at sea. Excuse me if 
I seem bold. I do not mean to be. You can 
reach me at the below address, and please 
write a letter and tell me where you are going. 
You must be awfully happy. I would be. 
“YOUR LONE SAILOR GIRL. 


“Her name and a Los Angeles address 
followed.” 


“Devotedly Yours” 


(Continued from page 41) 


“I’m glad for Mr. Benson, too,” said 
Margaret. “But he’s got a big job ahead 
of him, Peter. It seems to me that when 
a man gets ahead by some brilliant 
stroke, some unusual idea, he has a harder 
time keeping up than the man who gets 
ahead by | sheer plodding. In the first 
case, you're always being obliged to 
achieve the impossible; in the second, 
you’re doing ordinary work better than 


the ordinary worker. And it’s the ordi- 
nay work that counts most.’ 

hether Margaret Crowley divined 
the discouragement in her husband’s 
heart, or whether she made that state- 
ment merely because she felt it to be a 
great truth, Peter Crowley picked up the 
slackened reins of his determination, and 
went on studying reports, ferreting out 
sales stories, thinking up improvements, 


“Devotedly Yours,” by Mary SINGER 


and doggedly writing his monthly recom- 
mendations to Barclay. He had no clear 
idea where all this practice would lead. 
He merely looked upon it as a means of 
lifting himself out of the slump into which 
he had slipped, and stayed for ten years. 

It is not an easy thing for a man to 
shake off the lethargy which has engulfed 
him year after year. Somehow, in Peter 
Crowley’s mind he compared himself and 
William Benson with two men confronted 
with the temptation to drink. He was 
like the habitual drinker who fights 
against an old habit; William was like the 
novice, who can withstand the temptation 
because he has never fallen under its in- 
fluence. And somehow he felt that, if both 
were successful, there was a deeper, more 
creditable success due to the man who had 
fought the harder fight. 

And he was fighting a hard fight. Each 
day he whipped his enthusiasm anew, 
each night he glued himself to his chair 
and read books on coffee growing, coffee 
preparing, coffee selling. 


AT THE end of the year there was a gen- 
4 4 eral reorganization in the sales depart- 
ment of the Barclay Coffee Corporation. 
Half of the desk men were dismissed, or 
else transferred to the active selling force. 
Those who remained received an increase 
in salary, because it was realized that 
they would be obliged to do increased 
work. Peter Crowley shared that general 
raise. But he didn’t share the enthusiasm 
with which Margaret welcomed it. To 
her it was a sign of progress. She hugged 
him in an ecstasy ot kappes. 

“I knew you were getting on!’ she 


cried. “I just knew it when I saw you 
studying all these nights. Peter, I’ve 
Some- 


been so happy these last months. 
how, I’ve Ele as if we were having a 
second honeymoon. Whenever you’ ve sat 
at your books my mind would go back to 
those earlier days. Do you remember, 
Peter? You used to tell me all your plans 
then.” 

Peter Crowley remembered. But he 
also remembered that he had not received 
the raise because of special merit. And 

is conscience was troubled. That month 
he was sorely tempted to omit his usual 
criticism of the sales reports. Twice he 
wrote it, and twice he threw it away. 
Finally, promising himself that it would 
be the last one he wrote unless he received 
some notice from Barclay, he attached it 
to the bulky report and sent it in, together 
with a new idea. 

Nathan Barclay ignored the recom- 
mendation. And Peter Crowley was 
almost inclined to give up—until he 
walked into the office one day to be told 
that Johnson, the sales manager, had left. 
He wondered who would be put in his 
place. Day after day new men came to 
interview Barclay, but none was chosen. 
Meantime, the ae artment was without 
an executive. And suddenly Peter Crow- 
ley found himself being interrupted with 
a million and one questions. He had been 
with the firm longer than any other man 
in the sales department. It was to him 
they brought their inquiries; it was he 
who was able to direct the salesmen, to 
instruct the shipping department, to ad- 
vise the extension or withdrawal of credit. 

le knew which accounts paid and which 
didn’t. Not for nothing had he learned to 
tead cold, uninteresting reports. 


And it was while he was clearing, of his 
own accord, a pile of work that had accu- 
mulated on Johnson’s desk, that he awoke 


to himself witha start. Before the thought | 


could lose fire, he went into Barclay’s 
room and stood before him. 

“Well, Crowley?” 

Nathan Barclay had a peculiar way of 
staring at a person without a sign of ex- 
pression in his sharp gray eyes. Seldom, 
if ever, was there a fleeting shadow of 
feeling on his face. To Peter Crowley he 
had always seemed a voice—a hard, me- 
tallic, unemotional voice. And up to this 
very moment he had been afraid of the 
decisions of that voice. Now he kept his 
ground resolutely: 

“Mr. Barclay, I want Johnson’s job. I 
can fill it better than any man in the de- 
partment now, or any man you can get 
from outside. I know the traditions of 
this frm; I know its customers; I know 
the territory we cover; I am personally 
acquainted with every salesman we em- 
ploy; and I’ve got ideas.: I want the job.” 

Nathan Barclay regarded Peter ee 
ley with his unchanging gray eyes. Fora 
single second, during which he prepared 
himself for another argument, Peter 
Crowley imagined that his lips tensed 
themselves. And then, quietly, unbe- 
lievable words came to his ears: 

“All right. It’s yours.” 

And Peter Crowley sat down abruptly 
in the chair opposite old Barclay, and 
stared at him stupidly. 
opened his lips. 

“Crowley,” he said, “I’ve been watch- 
ing you. I watch everything, everybody. 
I know that after ten years of sloth, you 
suddenly sat up and made a frantic grab 
at your slipping ambition. Candidly, I 
didn’t think the change would last. 
I thought it was only a sporadic fit. I 
didn’t know just what you were after. 
Then, one day I heard you telephoning to 
your wife. te seemed to be an effort to 
you, as if you hadn’t done it in a long 
time. Another day I happened to see 


you buy a bunch of violets. You didn’t | 


carry them like a man who is accustomed 
to doing such things. It was then I sort 
of understood. But I knew that your re- 
juvenation would not be complete, that 
you would not have your full measure of 
vigor, of enthusiasm, of push, until you 
had the courage to take what you wanted! 
That’s the great outstanding virtue of the 
young. They don’t sit around and wait 
for things to come to them. They go out 


and take them! You've passed muster, | 


Crowley. Good luck to you.” 


ETER CROWLEY stumbled out. His | 


mind was in a daze. Nor was it quite 
clear when he arrived home and blurted the 
news to Margaret, holding her shoulders 
with his hands and looking straight into 
her soft eyes. 

“Peter! Iknewit! Ijustknewit! I’ve 
sort of had it in my bones for the longest 
time. I didn’t know just what it was, 
except that—that something good was 
coming to us.” 

It was a little later, after they had re- 
viewed the miracle over and over again, 
that Peter suddenly started to leave the 
room. 

“Where are you going, dear?” asked 
Margaret. 

“Just up-stairs,” said Peter. “There’s 
an important letter I’ve got to look up.” 


Nathan Barclay | 
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MERALITE, JR. 


THE HOME’S HANDY LAMP 


Clamps, Stands or Hangs Anywhere 


E little brother of the big Emeralite, every inch 

a real lamp. manly little chap that dad can use 

for reading, mother for sewing, sister for study, etc. 

Just the lamp for those dark corners the big lights 
don’t reach. 

Emeralite Jr. is distinctively a quality lamp, not a 
makeshift. e restful emerald glass shade is kind to 
the eyes and adjustable to any angle. Puts the light 
where you want it. 


Your eyes will last longer and do better work when 
working with a suitable light. light correct in 
quality and diffusion—in short the light that's right. 


Sold by Office Supply and Electrical Dealers. Write 
for complete catalog. 


H. G. McFADDIN & COMPANY 
39 WARREN ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Makers of Lighting Devices since 1874 


Our Scientific Method will stop that 


STAMM 


Send for free 200 page book. It tells how to per 
manently stop stammering or stuttering in a few 
weeks’ time. A natural guaranteed method. 

The Lewis School for Stammerers 
2 Lewis Bldg., 71-77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


, Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Many cartoonists and illustra- 
tors earning $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week were trained by my 
personal individual lessons by mail. 
Landon Picture Charts make origi- 
nal drawing easy to learn. Send sketch 
with 6c in stam for sample Picture 
Chart, long list of successful students, 
and evidence of what you can accom- 
plish. Please state age. 

THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


side of two years. Meets all rv 


S 
a 
~ 


| 


You can complete 
this simplified High 


School Course at home in- 
+ uirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions, is and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-11-K, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 


Wha 


| CHICAGO 


The little matter of 15 cts. (coin or stamps) will 
bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on trial. 
The Pathfinder is a cheerful illustrated weekly, 
published at the Nation's center for people every- 
where; an independent home paper that tells 
the story of the world’s news in an interesting, 
understandable way. Now in its 29th year. 
This splendid National weekly supplies a long- 


Will bring YOU wen." iow ‘what te cing on in the 
From the world, this is your best means. If you want a paper 


in your home which is reliable and wholesome; if you 
5 would appreciate a paper which puts 
everything clearly, strongly, enter- 
tainingly, briefly—here it is. Splendid 
serial and short stories and miscel- 
lany. The Question Box Answers YOUR 
questions and isa mine of information. 


Send 15 cts. to show that you might 
like such a paper and we will send the 
Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 
15 cents does not repay us, but we are 

glad to invest in new friends. Try it for 13 weeks. Address: 
508 Langdon Sta. Washington, D.C. 
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You may have the talent to develop into a Saxo- 
hone wizard like Tom Brown, of the famous Tom Brown's 
lown Band, the highest priced musical act, and enjoy this 

leasant of vocations. True-Tone Musical Instruments 

have helped make famous Tom Brown, Art Hickman, Clyde 
onald Clark, Clay Smith, Guy Holmes an 

sands of others. $500 to $1000 weekly for but two hours a 

day is not uncommon for musicians of such ability to earn. 


most 


Doerr, 


TEEF 


vergi 


Adaptability to Detail 
The wide adaptability of “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles 


in lending themselves to architectural detail and in meet- 
ing the exacting requirements for correct variegated color 
effect is suggested in the charming treatment of this home. 


“CREO-DIPT” 18-inch stained shingles 
used on the roof are in three shades of 
ray. Large 24-inch “CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Pe with irregular sawed butts, are 
used on side walls to rival the Colonial 
effects of the old hand-hewn shingles. The 
open market does not afford such quality 


in shingles or stains. 

Send today for Portfolio of so Homes by 
Prominent Architects as well as Color 
Samples. Ask about ‘‘CREO-DIPT’’ 
Thatch Roofs and 24-inch “Dixie White” 
Side Walls for the true Colonial white 
efect. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


1062 Oliver St. 


eB? 


àn 
frane anse 


O 


Portfolio 
of Homes 


of Your Town 


BOESCH: 


True-Tone Saxophone 


It is the easiest of all wind instruments to play and one of the 
most beautiful. Three first lessons sent free. You can learn 
the scale in an hour's practice and play popular music in a 
few weeks. Practice is a pleasure because you learn so quickly. You can 


take your place in a band within 90 days, if you so desire. Unrivaled for 
home entertainment, church, lodge or school. In big demand for orches- 
tra dance music. A Saxophone will enable you to take an important 
part in the musical development of your community. It increases 
your popularity and your opportunities, as well as your pleasure, 
F ial — 
ree Trial— Easy Payments 
You may order any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet. Trombone 
or other Band or Orchestral Instrument without paying in advance, and 
try it six days in your own home, without obligation. If perfectly satis- 
fied, pay for it on easy payments to suit your con- 
venience. Mention the instrument interested in and a 
complete catalog will be mailed free. 


Orchestra Instrumenta 


1141 Buescher Block 


[ Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
1141 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


Please send me a free copy of “The Origin of the Saxophone.” I 


ention any other 
which you are 


“CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shi 


Be the “Tom Brown” 


d thou- 


Saxophone Book Free 


Tells what each Saxophone is best adapted for; 
when to use singly, in quartettes, sextettes, oc- 
tettes, or in regular band or Saxophone Band, 
and how to transpose for cello parts in orches- 
tra. Bend coupon below for free copy. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Makers of Everything in Band and 


Elkhart, Indiana 


instrument 
interested. | 
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l as he appears 
in “Tip-Top” 


‘'CREO-DIPŢ" 
Shingles used on roof and 
side walls on Home of 
Architect A 


Took y 
Marsh, New York City 


Jimmy and the 


Ultimatum 
(Continued from page 31) 


so near that he was deluged with the mud 
cast up by the skid of the rear wheels. 

Pearson’s country house sat well back 
from the road in a clump of pines. Half 
way between it and the road, and quite 
far to one side, was located the garage. 

The caretaker swung his lantern around 
so that light fell upon the door of the 
garage. He tried the lock. “Guess it’s 
all right for the night,” he muttered. 

The wind sweeping through the pines 
above came to him like the roar of the 
surf. “Gosh, what a night,” he mumbled, 
as he pulled up his collar to ward off the 
beating rain. 

He turned to retrace his steps, and as 
he did so a boy’s voice coming from the 
road asked: 

“Does Mr. Pearson live here?” 

“Yes. Ain’t here now, though. Johnson 
drove him in about an hour ago.” 

“Where can I find him?” asked the 
voice after a pause. 

“Darn if I know. Didn’t say where he 
was goin’, except that it was out of town. 
Said he’d probably be gone three days. 
He’s on the train by this time. You didn’t 
walk out from town without a light, did 
your” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Gosh, there’s nothin’ slow about you! 
Better come in and get dried out.” 

To his invitation there came no answer: 
Jimmy had started back. 


[E WAS in the early hours of the morning 
that Jimmy, drenched and bespattered, 
sick at heart with his failure to deliver 
the message, and worn by his tortuous 
pum, paused before the porch of his 
ittle home. 

There was a light in the front room. 
His mother would be up waiting for him, 
wondering, worrying. For the hundredth 
time since he had turned back at Pearson’s 
hours before, his thoughts turned to her. 
What would she do now, now that he was 
—ruined? He sat on the step and buried 
his face in his hands. 

Before entering his office the following 
morning Gregg looked in upon the secre- 
tary. 
“Im cranky this morning, Harvey; 
cranky as all get-out.” 

“What about?” 

“T sent Jimmy over to Pearson’s office 
yesterday afternoon with a note telling 
him that if he didn’t show up on the golf 
grounds at ten this morning Pa claim the 
championship, as Im hanging up my 
clubs for the season.” 

“But.why should that make you so 
peevish?” 

“Why, darn it, man, I can’t play golf 
to-day. I was up all night wh a sore 
tooth. I’m so shaky I couldn’t hit a barn 
with a shovel.” 

“Can’t you crawl out of it some way?” 
suggested Harvey. 

Gregg turned on him. “I’m not in the 
habit of crawling where my word is in- 
volved,” he said. ‘‘ But as far as crawling 
is concerned,” he added. “Pd be willin 
to crawl all the way up Main Street an 
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back again if it would release me from that 
game. I'll lose, that’s certain; ard Pearson 
will brag all over town. And he’s such a 
rotten acer: that’s the worst of it.” 

In this frame of mind Gregg presently 
sank into the leathery confines of his 
ofice chair and slowly began to wipe his 
glasses. Presently one of his fingers 
pressed the buzzer for juny 

As the latter entered, Gregg, without 
looking up, asked, “ James, what word did 
Mr. Pearson give you?” 

“I didn’t deliver the message—I lost 
it,” Jimmy replied quietly. : 
kis i pge Erea a ol replied 

mildly, polishing his glasses. 

Then m per, of the hunt for the 
dime and the Bas of the ultimatum. 

As the boy paused Gregg interposed, 
“Which teaches us, James, that we never 
should take a lady out with only a dime in 
our pockets. I should have given you car 
fare; I simply forgot.” 

Gregg adjusted his pies and looked 
at Jimmy. Immediately he noticed that 
the boy’s clothes bore eloquent evidence 
of having recently suffered much from 
mud and water, evidence that Jimmy’s 
mother, through lack of time, had been 
unable to remove. He noticed, also, that 
the boy was pale, that he looked tired, 
and that the corners of his mouth twitched 
as though he were under a stress. 

“Well, James, what in the world have 
you been about? Tell me the whole 


darn outrage.” 


AY Jimmy told everything. _ 
“But why did you go to all this fuss, 
James?” asked Gregg. f 

“Because you trusted me with the 
ultimatum,” said Jimmy sipiy: 

Gregg drummed on the desk with his 
fingers; then glanced at Jimmy through 
the corners of his eyes. 

“What is going to become of you, 
James?” he asked softly. 
és “I don’t know what the. . . law is, Mr. 

Ti i 

S ou live with your folks?” 

“With my mother.’. 

“ Does she depend upon you?” 

Jimmy slowly lifted his gaze from the 
floor until he met the gaze of the president. 

“I help to support her. She works out. 
I intended to support her some day; but 
now that... this has happened—I—” 
Jimmy’s lips quivered. 

“That’s quite all right, James,” said 
Gregg quickly. ‘ You run along home and 
get some sleep. And don’t be worrying 
about the ultimatum; I’m not.” 

Later in the morning Gregg told the tale 
to Harvey. 

“By the way, Harvey,” he added, “tell 
Johnson to put James on the pay roll at 
twenty dollars a week. Take fan out in 
your ofice—and don’t leave one darned 
stone unturned in developing him. Hes 
got the stuff; we need him.” 


“WHO is Mentioned Oftenest in the 
ewspapers’’ is told next month by 
the head of the biggest press-clipping 
bureau in the United States. This 
article not only reveals the men and 
women who are most often discussed 
in print, but it also tells some extra- 
stories of the desire of people 

to read about themselves. 


Simplicity and Refinement Characterized in 


ROCK OF AGES 


OSE upon whom falls the duty of selecting a suitable 

memorial, will appreciate fully the need for such perfection in 

workmanship and material as will interpret truly the spirit which 
Inspires its erection. 


In everlasting Rock of Ages Granite, with its silken 
polished finish and distinctive gray color, this perfec- 
tion is realized. Write for Rock of Ages booklet. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE ©, VARNUM COMPANY 


Quarriers 


RICK 
AGES 


Refer to Dept. A 


Vermont 


A memorial selected by you 
today will be a true ex- 
pression of your character. 


Montpelier 


Our certificate of perfection 
is your guarantee of quality. 
Request it when placing order. 


Save $300 to $800—Get Better Quality—Build Quicker 


The Clarendon z EAN ` PP Dai 
Seven rooms and bath; 36124 s D R 

ft. Charming outside; conten- = 
ient and beautiful interior 
$3177.92 f. 0. b. No. Tonawan- 
da, N.Y. 60 other houses from 
$764.67 to $4030.90. 28 
Garages from $92.73 to 
$396.88. 4 Summer Cot- 
tages $667.23 to $800 


£] Know the Cost 
of Your Bennett Home Before You Start 


Don't berin a $2000 house and find to $800 cash and one to two months’ 
that you need another thousand to fin- rent-paying. 
ish it. You can rely on Bennett Prices. Bennett homes are designed by fa- 
Select the house that just suits your lot mous architects for beauty, comfort, 
and your ketbook. Choose from60 convenience. They are complete. We 
beautiful Bennett Better-Built Homes poante to furnish all the lumber, 
shown in the Bennett Book (with prices). lath, shingles, finishing lumber, doors, 

Bennett's standardized parts — cut, 
notched, marked — Bennett's location 
and shipping facilities save you $300 


eet 


BENNETT HOMES, 
9000 Main St., 
No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find stamps 
for Catalog No. 900. 


windows, frames, floors and interior 
trim, hardware, nails, flashing tin, 
paints, stains and varnishes. 


RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., INC. 
9000 Main Street lo. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


K only interested in standard length lumber and building materials, send for the 
il} Work Catalog No. 900 and take advantage of our low Wholesale Prices, 


ee” poe eA ee 


“Number and Street (or P. O. Boz) 
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Insert shows a section of Sheetrock 
— inch of are gypsum plaster en- 
cased in a sheathing of heavy paper. 


we 


Sheetrock is wall plaster. It is made from gypsum, 
the rock that from ancient time has been the world’s 
finest material for walls and ceilings. It is factory cast 
in broad, ceiling-high sections, without any admixture 
of sand. 


These sheets of specially processed gypsum, come all 
ready for nailing direct to the joists and studding of 
your building. By virture of their U SG Patented Edge, 
they can be joined in a flat, unbroken surface that is 
not surpassed in evenness and smoothness even by the 
hand work of a good plasterer. 


Note the many advantages of Sheetrock over any 
ordinary wallboard. It is thick and rigid, yet flexible 
enough to handle easily. It will not warp, shrink or 
buckle. It is fireproof; it will not ignite, burn, or 
transmit heat. Any good carpenter can put it up 
quickly, and it will last as long as the building stands. 
It takes paper, paint or panels. Its cost is low. Your 
dealer in lumber or in builder’s supplies has Sheetrock. 
Our free booklet, “Walls of Worth,” pictures the uses 
of Sheetrock. Write to us for a copy of it. 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 

New York, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Boston, Mass.,Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Pa., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, Detroit, 
Michigan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Minneapolis, Minne- 
o ouis, Missouri, Kansas City, Missouri, Omaha, 
Nebraska, Denver, Colorado, Los Angeles, California 


SALES OFFICES: 


sota, ot. 


Approved by The Under riters’ Laboratories, Inc. 

MINES AND MILLS: Oakfield, N. Y., Plasterco, Va., 
Cleveland, O., Gypsum, O., Genoa, O., Detroit, Mich., 
Alabaster Mich., Grand Rapids, Mich., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, Blue Rapids, Kas., Southard, Okla., 
Eldorado, Okla., Piedmont, S. D., Loveland, Colorado, 
Denver, Colorado, Arden, Nevada, Amboy, California 


| that seems interesting. 
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The Most Valuable Lesson : 


I Ever Knew a 
His Wife 


Her Husband ` 


Man = To 
Woman Teach 
FIRST PRIZE 

A Reading Lesson 

HEY had married for love, and _ 
Tie: was no flaw in his happiness. 


There was a flaw in hers, though— 


| the lack of intellectual companionship. 


She loved books and had read many in- 
telligently. He, having specialized in en- 


E gineering, kR sk’ and mechanics, ~ 
‘ had had little time 
| technical books. 


or anything but 
Whenever she talked- 
about music, art, literature, or psychology, ` 
he would say, “Oh! you know, dear, | 


| don’t know anything about all that.” 


She soon diagnosed his case: ‘‘ He is not 


| stupid. If he does not care to read I must 


give him a taste for books.” 

She planned a systematic campaign. 

One evening she brought out a coat 
which he had asked her to mend, and sug- 
gested: 

“There is a short story in this magazine 

Would you care to 
read it aloud while I mend this coat?” 

He read it, and yawned only four or 
five times. 

A few evenings later, she brought out a 
piece of knitting: 

“T am making you a sweater. Won't 
re read me that story in the ‘Post’ which 

began this morning?” 

And so a second evening went on suc- 
cessfully, and a third, and a fourth. He 
read her short stories at first, then articles 
on everyday topics; then a column or two 
out of a musical review. She even made + 
him read her, out of a woman’s magazine, 
an article on the care of the kitchen stove, 
to lull any suspicion that he might be 
undergoing a “treatment.” 

One day came when he asked: 

“What shall I read you to-night?” 

They started on a novel by H. G. Wells. 
By that time, they were reading every eve- 
ning, saving on the movies and dance fund. 

When summer came they lay on the 
grass and read by the hour. Thenext fall he 
took a psychology course at the extension 
university. Delightful days began, when 
they read and worked together over his 
assignments. He got his credits. Soon 
after, he undertook to review books for a 
library association. So well did he succeed 
that a few months later a great daily gave 


| him its “New Books” column. 


Thus he secured extra money and end- 
less pleasure. And of course, by that time, 
he was in every respect his wife’s best pal. 

A. V. G. 


SECOND PRIZE 


He Was Becoming a Parasite 


WEEN. my father died, leaving me a 
good income, Tom and I decided we 
could take life more easily, and enjoy 


leasures we had not been able to afford. 
We moved into a better neighborhood, 
and joined a gay set. As we went out 
more Tom became negligent of his work, 
and was always ready for a lark. Gradually 
he stopped giving me money, even for 
A P expenses; but this did not 
trouble me, as I had plenty and he had 
only a salary. 

But one day in a crowd I heard Tom’s 
name, and listened. 

“Bah!” said one voice; “he is nothing 
but a wastrel, a parasite, living on his wife’s 
money.” 

“Yes, and it’s a shame, too, when he 
has so much real ability,” was the answer, 
and the speakers passed on. 

But I had heard enough. If I was mak- 
ing a wastrel of my husband by having too 
much money, I could get rid of some of it. 
I went straight to my banker, and had a 
long interview with him. 

That night I told Tom that I had rein- 
vested my money, and that the invest- 
ment had failed; 1 was a poor woman, de- 
pendent on my husband. He looked 
shocked, but put his arm around me and 
said he was able to take care of his wife. 
He agreed with me, however, that we 
had better move to a cheaper place, and 
cut down expenses as much as possible for 
a while. 

In a few days we had moved and Tom 
went to work with new zeal. By keepin 
sensible hours, his health improved, an 
before long he had a “raise.” Gradually 
he recovered the esteem of his associates 
and rose in business, till we were able to 
go back to our former home. When we 
had been there six months, and I knew 
Tom was really on his own feet, I con- 
fessed my deception, and showed him my 
bank book and stock receipts. Now my 
money goes for my personal expenses and 
to charity, while Tom supports his family 
—and feels like a man, he says. M. P. 


THIRD PRIZE 


“What’s Sauce for the Goose is 
Sauce for the Gander” 


Y HUSBAND, while “the best old 

man that’s alive, live, live,” just 
couldn’t keep from swearing. He, himself, 
said he couldn’t, and his conduct gave no 
reason to doubt his inability. I endured 
it, of necessity, until our first little boy 
was born; then I realized the air must not 
be blue around him, so I conceived a plan 
whereby my man might be convinced 
that he could stop. 

One evening, at dinner, he said, “Why 
the blankety-blank can’t that girl learn 
to cook steak rare?” 

1 looked straight into his eyes, and re- 
fled, in dulcet tones, “What the blankety- 

lank-blank is it to me if the blankety- 
blank-blank girl doesn’t cook it right?” 

y After a horrified pause, he fee ly said, 

Why, my d-e-e-ar!” 

Sounds horrid from that side of the 
table, doesn’t it?” I asked cheerfully. 

Well, believe me, it sounds no better 
from this.” 

I have never heard him swear since, 
although I have often seen his face pur- 
ple with the effort it took to abstain. 

N. T. M. 
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“Fuller Success” 


—through earning 


while 


The stories of these men’s careers 
as salesmen of Fuller Brushes 
would inspire any fellow who 
feels himself in a rut. 

The public wants Fuller Brushes. 
They are today used in over five 
million homes. A Fuller sales- 
man’s work is remunerative from 
the start, and many men with 
this Company in less than a 
year have doubled—even trebled 
—their incomes. 

Fuller. men receive thorough 


learning 
Salesmanship ! 


training and co-operation with- 
out cost to them; from the Home 
Office and their Branch Manag- 
ers. Good health, gentlemanly 
conduct, fair education and a 
capacity for work assure success. 
“The sky is the limit!’ Many 
of our men earn over $3,000 a 
year selling Fuller Brushes. It 
is healthful out-of-door occupa- 
tion that brings them into the 
homes of the best people. And 
their earnings begin at once. 


Do You Want This Wonderful Chance? 


An immediate*‘income js available to every bright, ambitious man 
who desires individual training in the theory and practice of 


salesmanship. We need 1,000 
our booklet, “Out of the Rut.” 


more Fuller salesmen. Write for 
It tells how’ these men and others 


have made good, and may put you on the highway to success. 
There is opportunity for promotion, too. 


Get in touch with the nearest Fuller Office, or address: Sales Manager. 


The Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Connecticut 


Fuller Brush Company, Limited, Hamilton, Canada 


Branch Offices in over 1 50 cities—consult telephone directory. 


When writing for booklet, please state your age 
and approximate present salary—in addi- 
tion to your name and address. 


See how soft and smooth and clear the 
skin is. Not a sign of roughness; no 
redness nor chapping. It’s HINDS 
Honey and Almond CREAM—just 
what so many others are using. 

You can buy it anywhere. 


Write A. S. HINDS „æ 
Dept. 43 
Portland. Me. J 
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Your Boy is 
getting ready to 
drop the pilot! 


He used to come to you with 
all his problems, the cut finger, 
the injured pride, the rankling 
insult, the flush of a victory, the 
enthusiasm of a discovery, the 
pride of a compliment. 


Now, he is growing undemonstrative. 
He is becoming reserved. You are 
being left out of his confidence. He is 
getting ready to drop the pilot. 


From 10 to 20 years is the difficult 
age with boys. They feel the urge to 
do things for themselves. They resent 
interference. But they especially need 
a friendly hand on the helm. 


This is the mission and purpose of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 


Its editors are men who have never for- 
gotten that they were boys. They know 
the boy slant. They have the gift of being 
able to put themselves in the boy’s shoes. 
As a result AMERICAN BOY stories are 
red-blooded, invigorating inspiring. 
They handle boy problems with bare fists 
—their heroes are real fellows who are put 
to it and who find the clean, honorable, 
gentlemanly way out. 


The success of this sort of companion- 
ship, suggestion and leadership for boys 
is found in the loyal, enthusiastic follow- 
ing of THE AMERICAN BOY. A half 
million wide-awake boys look forward to 
it hungrily each month. They delight in 
its stories. They revel in its articles on 
sports, mechanics, outdoor life and nature. 

Subscribe to THE AMERICAN BOY 
for your boy. Give him the comradeship 
of its authors and editors. Let them help 
him prepare for the time when he will drop 
the pilot and steer his own course. 

Start with the January number. 
the coupon today. 


PRICE REDUCED! THE AMERICAN BOY is 
again $2.00 a year by mail; 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave 
@ standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


Mail 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 360 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE AMERI- 
CAN Boy for one year, beginning with the current 
issue, to 


Name . 
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THE FAMILY’S MONEY 


What You Should Know About Lending 
and Borrowing Money on Mortgages 


By S. W. Straus 


R. STRAUS is the head of S. W. Straus 

& Company, the largest dealers in real- 
estate mortgage bonds in the United States. 
The firm has firteen offices in important Ameri- 
can cities. 


OU and I have been passing re- 

cently through a distressing peri- 

od. Industry has been in a slump. 
Interest rates on all kinds of securities 
have fluctuated rapidly. Many invest- 
ments formerly considered ‘‘gilt-edged” 
have become semi-speculative, as new 
elements of risk were brought out by 
financial stress. But during this period of 
fluctuation and depression, one security 
has remained practically stable—real- 
estate mortgages. 

This is pleasant to contemplate. More 
than half our national wealth is made up 
of real estate. Accurate figures, especially 
under post-war conditions, are unobtain- 
able, but the most recent and apparently 
reasonable estimates I have seen placed 
the value of the nation’s real estate at one 
hundred and fifty billion dollars, out of a 
total national wealth of approximately 
two hundred and sixty billon dollars. 
And did you ever stop to consider how 
great a majority of us are financially in- 
terested in mortgagės, directly or in- 
directly? Among the principal holders of 
more than ten billion dollars in realty 
mortgage loans are the insurance com- 
panies and the banks. 


I HAVE always held—and most financial 
men agree with me—that, under proper 
safeguards, there is no sounder invest- 
ment than a good first mortgage on im- 
proved, income-producing real estate in 
a good location. Land and buildings are 
things which any of us can see and size up. 
Neither party to a mortgage transaction 
need be very much in the dark. 

When the tax appraisal of a large New 
York City estate was filed not long ago 
in the Surrogate’s Office, a total valuation 
of more than $9,000,000 was shown. Yet, 
incredible as it may seem, out of 522 in- 
dividual holdings, 489 were listed as of 
no value. The deceased had been excep- 
tionally experienced in financial affairs. 
He had started life penniless and built up 
a big fortune. Yet, with all his accumu- 
lated wisdom, he lost tremendous amounts 
in stocks and bonds that proved to be 
worthless. I am told that nearly all his in- 
vestments that stood the test of time were 
built on the solid foundation of real estate. 

Since the subject of mortgages is so 
close to the pocketbooks of most of us, let 
us consider the present-day field, both 
from the standpoint of the individual who 
wishes to invest money in mortgages and 
the individual who hopes to raise money 
from one. 

The old melodramatic conception of 
the mortgage holder was of a man with 
black mustache and beetling brow, who 


turned the poor widow and her sick child 
out into a wintry world. The picture, 
happily, was never typically true—but 
back of it lay the fact that, a generation 
or two ago, most men lending money on 
mortgages looked only at the foreclosure 
value. “The one thing I want to know is 
what the property will bring under the 
hammer,” was a remark I often used to 
hear. 

Fortunately, that period has passed. 
To-day, as a wisé investor, you will look 
first and foremost at the earning power of 
property on which you lend money. If it 
is a farm, you will determine how valuable 
a crop it will produce. If it is a house, 
apartment or office building, you will find 
out how much its net revenue will be. You 
are investing your money for the purpose 
of getting, without appreciable risk, a 
larger rate of interest than is paid by 
savings banks, for example. You count 
on your interest payments being met 
prompe, and the mortgage eventually 
ifted. If you wanted possession of the 
pope it would be much more sensible 
to buy it outright. Lending money on 
real estate for three or five years, with 
subsequent renewals of an undiminished 
mortgage, has been responsible for a very 
large proportion of foreclosure actions, all 
too often ending in unwilling and un- 
profitable ownership by the mortgagee. 

A piece of real estate never fulfills its 
destiny until it has been improved. Va- 
cant lots and other non-productive 
partels of land are, to my mind, the poor- 
est kind of mortgage investments, what- 
ever their intrinsic value may be. Unless 
you are a professional, or an expert in land 
values, steer clear of such loans. 

This type of real estate produces no 
income to meet its taxes or the interest 
on its mortgage, so the borrower has to 
depend on other sources of revenue to 
take care of these fixed charges. And in 
the event that you have to foreclose and 
sell, you will find a much slower market 
for unimproved property. Often in times 
of financial stringency, there is practically 
no market at all. . 


DO not believe in lending money on 

property, no matter how big the land 
value or how proportionately small the 
loan, unless I am convinced that the 
earnings of that property will be two or 
three times the interest charges. This 
enables the owner of the mortgaged 
property to pay the interest, retire and 
cancel about five per cent of the mortgage 
debt each year, and have a little surplus 
left over. Of course the house of which I 
am president makes loans only on office 
buildings, apartment houses, hotels, and 
other property whose income can be 
definitely determined or estimated, but 
you can apply the same rule in a smaller 
and more general way. About the only 
exception would be residential property 
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Business is Cutting Out 
the Deadwood 4 
© Will YouStand or Fall 


In practically every office in the country axes are fly- 
ing. Yesterday, your Ye! was secure—you did good 
work, your employers liked you. Business was booming. 

Today, every man employed in business is com- 
pelled, in effect, to answer this searching question: 

Can this organization get along without me? 

And inevitab; thousands upon thousands of un- 
trained men are being handed the blue envelope. 

Difficult to replace them? Not for a moment. 

Just a half-inch ad in the morning paper, offering a 
routine job, and half a hundred applicants will stand 
in line. Almost any man in line can fill it well. 

Dangerous days—for the man who lacks specialized 
business training! 


Are You Timber—or Deadwood? 


“Cut out the deadwood’’—this is the cry in these 
“dangerous days’”—but note this inconsistency: 

You, let us say, are one of several million men in 
this country doing routine clerical work. You are 
efficient—but easy to replace. 

On the very day that the big concern lets you go, 
along with a score of other men who have not equip 
themselves for the emergency, what is that concern 
likely to do? 

—To advance a $5,000 man to $7,500, and ae 
sibly to hire one or two new men, at from $5, to 
$10,000 each! Here is how and why. It’s logical. 


Humphreys, let us enh is an expert accountant— 
thoroly capable at handling the intricate problems of 
corporate organization, finance, cost fin 


ing, credits, etc. 

ea D on Bis tao valuable so pare with: 
oes .500—and Humphreys pu 
GENERAL AUDITOR on his door. p 

Bogart has been acquiring the knack of writing power- 
ful sales and collection letters. No price is too high 
for that ability. The position of Corres 

pervisor is created, and Bogart starts at $5,000 a year. 
Addison has been mastering traffic in his time. 
He has shown his company a way to save several thou- 
sand dollars on a le shipment. Aann is lifted 
out of a sixty-dollar job and made Traffic Manager, at 
a salary, to start, of $100 a week. He is straight in 
line for a $7,500 job. 


ndence Su- 


from $5,000 to $10,000 a year. 


Does this idea of swinging a $5,000 or a $10,000 job 
frighten you? Do you think these salaries beyond 
your reach? , : 

Bear in mind that practically every man now swing- 
ing such a job once looked upon it as a castle in the air. 
The gap between $25 a week and $100 a week always 
looks abapenoows ent the man has actually bridged it. 

Then he perceives that the bridge is open to every 
man of av ability—and that the bridge in question 
is nothing in the world but specialized business training. 

Wonderful days—these days when the deadwood is 
being hewn away and the timber stands in the clear- 
ing, straight and sound. 

Wonderful days—but only for the man who can 
offer in the man-market SPECIALIZED BRAINS! 


Prove Your Fibre 
in a Bigger Job 


Once upon a time there was 
much mystery about how a 
man got the training he need- 
ed to put him in a big-pay job. 

Home study training, under 
the LaSalle Problem Method, 
was new. Readers found it 
difficult to believe the stories 
of rapid advancement LaSalle 
members were telling. They 
did not appreciate the incom- 

ble advantage a man en- 
Joys when he is able to work, 
in effect, side by side with 
recognized authorities, and to 
master the ata ee. of busi- 
ness by solving under their 
direction actual problems of 
business lifted bodily from 
business life. 
_ Today the volume of proof 
is overwhelming. During 
three months’ time, for ex- 
ample, 1,089 LaSalle members 
reported salary increases re- 
sulting from training under 
the LaSalle Problem Method 
totaling $889,713, an average in- 
crease per man of 56 per cent. Not 
a day goes by at LaSalle but what a 
score of statements such as these are 
scattered thru the morning's mail: 


wo 


< 


NAON 


ANO 


“The most efficient and most rapidly promoted 
men our whole organization are LaSalle- 
ned.” 


“Promoted to General Manager.” 
“Now a director in two banks.” = HN 
“LaSalle service enabled me to save our firm $3,988 on 
a single shipment of freight.” e 
“From bookkeeper advanced to chief accountant— 
reased per cent.” 


Founded in 1909. 
Financial resources more than $5,000,000. 
Total LaSalle organization exceeds 1500 peo- 


salary inc: ple — the largest and stron; business 
“Passed bar examination with highest grade, in com- training institution in the world. ) 

petition with many resident school graduates.” Responetble for perfecting the ‘‘LaSalle Prob- f 
“The Problem Method increased my income $2,500 ay Pe M S ae 4 

a year. ing known to educational science. ir 


“Passed C. P. A. examination. You will be interested 
to know that 50 per cent of the successful candidates 
were LaSalle-trained men.” 


“Many promotions, and future now secure." 


more than 300,000 business and professional 
mon and women, ranging in age from 20 to 
years, 


Numbers among its students and graduates X 
4 
Annual enrollment, about 60,000, | j 


Zaps 


The only mistake a man can make in considering |H) Average age of members, 30 years. 
the LaSalle Problem Method—a mistake, however, LaSalle texte used in more thep 400 resident 
which may sentence him for life to humdrum work at If res all rria a? rania: 
mediocre pay—is to let the days and months drift by Ks Slope with avers laces Sarapa maton, 
without ACHI NG. N and business institution in the United States. 


You have watched the axes flying. Your problem >) EES inar eda ee fe 


£ S of bi 
is no different from that which one time or another 5 preenizations look to LaSalle for men to fi 
confronted thousands of LaSalle-trained men iA ae alae & Sat an pods tion of 
They faced it—signed a LaSalle coupon—and got on q courao if student is not satisfied with train- 
their way to a bigger job. 
Below is the coupon. Your fibre can be proved in 5) 
the next five minutes—by what you do with it. l 


ing received. 


NLN a 


UVES SFT EES 


LaSalle Extension Universtty 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


~----- INQUIRY COUPON———-—-——-------—— --------------- 


Dept. 133-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding course and service I have marked with an X 
e below.. Also a copy of your booklet, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation-to me. 


oO Business Management: Traini 
for Official, Managerial, Sales, an 
Executive positions. 
C Higher Accoun r: Training C] 
for positions as Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Account- 
ant, Accountant, etc. E 
Traffic Management—Foreign 
and Domestic: en AT posi- 
tions as Railroad and Industrial 
Traffic Manager, etc. 
Railway Accounting and Station EO 
Management: Training for Rail- 
way Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Accountants, Clerks, Station 
Agents, Members of Railway and 
Public Utilities Commissions, ete. 


Name. 


Law: 
Degree. 
Commercial Law: Reading, Refer- 
ence, and Consultation Service for 
Business Men. 

Industrial Management Effi- 
ciency: Training for Production 
Managers, Department Heads and 
all those desiring training in the 48 
factors of efficiency. 

Modern Business Correspondence 
and Practice: Training for Sales 
and Collection Correspondents; 
Sales Promotion Ma: rs; Credit 
and Office Managers; Correspond- 
ence Supervisors, Secretaries, etc. 


Present Position. 


Training for Bar; LL. B. E 


E Piper Bookkeeping : 


Banking and Finance: Training 
for executive positions in Banks 
and Financial Institutions. 


Modern Foremanship and Pro- 
duction Methods: Training in the 
direction and handling of industrial 
forces—for Executives, Managers, 
Superintendents, Contractors, 
Foremen, Sub-foremen, etc. 


Personnel and Employment Man- 
agement: Training for Employers, 
Employment Managers, Execu- 
tives, Industrial Engineers. 


Training 
ead Bookkeeper. 


position as 


Business English: Training for 
Business Correspondents and 
Copy Writers. 


Commercial Spanish: Training 
for positions as Forcign Corre- 
spondent with Spanish speaking 
countries. 

Effective Speaking: -Training in 
the art of forceful, effective speech 


for Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal 
Leaders, Politicians, Clubmen, éte. 


C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 


acacia AL CAT OO Bis oan seas enis cash oaseonsnad Sab caastoasncnaseassoenensossuaniancetensees sae 
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in which the borrower lives. In that case 
you would have to be guided by other 
factors, such as the amount for which the 
home would probably rent. 

If you specify in a mortgage agreement 


that the person who borrows the money - 


from you shall reduce the principal sum 
by a small percentage each year, you are 
pretty well protected against an unfore- 
seen depreciation in the value of the 
property, which might otherwise be left 
on your hand by a forced foreclosure. If 
you have allowed a satisfactory margin 
of safety in the first place, with an ample 
margin of earnings over interest charges, 
you are not likely to have to stand a loss, 
anyway; but it is just as well to provide 
for any emergency. 

This reduction of the principal sum is 
technically known as amortization. The 
word comes from the French “mort,” 
meaning death, and the verb, therefore, 
literally means to put a mortgage to 
death. This practice is becoming more 
and more common and, indeed, has 
received the indorsement of such bodies 
as the savings bank section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. Amortization 
is not only a safeguard to the investor, but 

rotects the borrower himself against un- 
‘oreseen bad luck. 


KNOW of a widow here in New York, 

who was largely dependent on the in- 
come derived from a building in one of 
the wholesale districts. For a number of 
years it had been leased to a thriving and 
responsible firm. The rental figure was 
good—yielding her about ten per cent on 
a fair valuation of the property. 

Soon after the improved land came into 
her possession the widow mortgaged it for 
about sixty per cent of its value. The 
mortgage was justifiable enough; but the 
widow made the fatal mistake of merely 
renewing the loan each time it came due, 
without making any attempt to reduce 
the principal sum. 

In a strikingly short space of time, the 
whole character of the neighborhood 
changed. Wholesale firms migrated in a 
flock to other locations. Upon the expira- 
tion of his lease, her own tenant moved 
out. A large part of her income was thus 
cut off, and she was left with an old, run- 
down piece of property on her hands. For 
a while she managed to scrape together 
enough money to meet the interest 
charges; but when the mortgage came due 
she was helpless. Thereupon, the man 
holding the mortgage foreclosed. 

Not only did the widow lose the prop- 
erty on which her livelihood depended, 
but the mortgagee, burdened with a 
“white elephant,” lost more than half of 
his sana investment before he finally 
sold out. A reasonable amortization 
would have prevented the worst features 
of this tragedy. 

If you have any doubt of the advisa- 
bility of amortization, I wish you might 
be made to meditate over the history of 
any one of tens of thousands of recorded 
mortgages. A typical instance occurstome: 

On June 13th, 1837, a resident of 
Clinton County, New York, named 
Jeremiah Mattoon, borrowed $150 on a 
mortgage from the loan commissioners of 
New York. Seventy-five years later—in 
1912—it was found that $715 in interest 
had been paid, and the mortgage debt, or 
principal, had remained the same. In this 


period Mattoon and his heirs had paid 
almost five times the value of the mortgage 
without reducing the face of it a single cent! 
A peculiarly happy and comparatively 
modern development in realty invest- 
ments is the mortgage bond. An issue of 
first mortgage bonds—which is the only 
kind with which the amateur investor 
should concern himself—is merely a first 
mortgage issued by a corporation on its 
roperty, and divided up so that it may 
[e sold to a large number of individual 
holders instead of one. The bonds are 
usually in units of $1,000, $500, and $100. 
Let us say that the owners of a desir- 
able office building worth $1,000,000 wish 
to raise $600,000 by mortgage. Instead of 
signing one bond or mortgage, they sign 
bonds of the entire issue in sums of $1,c00, 
$500, and $100. Secured by a trust 
mortgage to a trustee, each of these 
variously sized bonds has an equal right 
and an equal guarantee of safety. The 
bonds are underwritten or bought out- 
right by a mortgage banker, and then re- 
tailed to investors. Their security is rock- 
bound; for they have the first claim on 
both earnings and assets of the issuing 
corporation. In other words, they must 
be paid ahead of all other obligations. 
Suppose you have a certain sum to in- 
vest in a 6 per cent mortgage; let us say it 
is $3,5co. You do not have to scramble 
around to find someone who wants to 
mortgage property to that exact amount, 
nor do you have to bother with the prep- 
aration and checking up of mortgage, 
title, and insurance papers. You can be- 
come, instead, a fractional holder in the 
mortgage against a valuable office build- 
ing, apartment house, or hotel—which are 
among the best of all real-estate risks. 
Furthermore, you do not have to “put 
all your eggs in one basket”—always an 
inadvisable practice. You can purchase, 
in comparatively small amounts, mort- 
gage bonds against several important 
pieces of improved property. Or, if you 
do not wish to invest all your money in 
mortgage bonds, you can “‘split” it any 
way you wish and put the remaining share 
in some other high-grade investment. 


Ao first mortgage bond is really a 
much safer investment than the aver- 
age individual mortgage loan. Compare 
a $3,000 loan on a $5,000 residential 

roperty with a $6co,oco first mortgage 
Pond issue on a $1,000,000 office building 
property. Both are 60 per cent loans, but 
the equity—or margin of safety—in the 
former case is only $2,000, an amount 
which might easily be wiped out by a 
sudden change in the character of the 
neighborhood where the house is located. 
On the other hand, the large equity, 
£400,000, in the case of the bond issue, 
would stand a good deal of hammering 
by adverse conditions before the equity 
would be impaired and the safety of the 
bonds endangered. 

Real-estate mortgage bonds are not 
listed on stock exchanges; so they are not 
subject to the vagaries of a wide active 
market. They remain at par—neither 
lessening nor increasing in value. ‘This 
may not appeal to the speculator, but it 
is an advantage to the legitimate investor, 
who should always see to it that he ob- 
tains the bonds from a reliable dealer. 

Before investing in any issue of mort- 
gage bonds, you should obtain accurate 


information about a few definite points. 
Among them are the following: 

1. Do the bonds represent a first mortgage on 
improved, well-located, income-producing prop- 
erty in a progressive city? 

2. Do they mature serially—so that an 
ample percentage of the principal is paid off 
each year? 

3. Is the mortgage loan protected by an 
ample margin of safety? 

4. Are the bonds offered by a responsible 
house, with a trained and experienced personnel 
which has thoroughly investigated the bonds 
from every possible angle and made certain 
that the investor’s interests will be fully pro- 
tected and the bonds safeguarded throughout 
the life of the loan? 


If you are sure about all these things 
you may go ahead, with the knowledge 
that your investment is likely to be sound. 

When it comes to mortgaging a piece of 
your own property, to raise money for 
some emergency, the things you have to 
consider are fewer but none the less im- 
portant. In the first place, be sure to deal 
with someone whom you know to be 
thoroughly reliable. Perhaps your local 
banker- is your best point of contact. If 
there is a building and loan association 
within reaching distance, you may be in 
equally safe hands. But if you can pos- 
sibly avoid it, don’t go to a personal frend 
and ask him to lend you the money as a 
favor. Unfortunate mortgage transac- 
tions between ‘“‘friends” speckle real- 
estate history. And if a “friend” is 
forced to foreclose, he usually earns the 
title of the village Shylock, while if the 
local banker takes the same step it is 
looked on merely as “business.” 


TAKE along an attorney to help you 
draw up the papers. His fee will be 
small compared to the services he may be 
able to render you. 

Then, you should include in the mort- 
gage agreement a provision to liquidate 
some fraction of the principal each year. 
This is particularly important if you ex- 
pect to have to renew the mortgage at the 
end of the usual three or five years that 
such contracts run. In addition to the 
dangers I have pointed out, failure to 
amortize your obligation makes you the 

erpetrator of a piece of “frozen credit.” 

either you nor the lender has the use of 
the money. Don’t be like the borrower 
who said of his mortgage debt: “Pd 
rather owe it to you all my life than cheat 
you out of it.” 

The “own your own home” ambition 
is a prolific sower of mortgage crops. This 
desire is highly laudable, but it often 
leads folks to seize more than they can 
swing. Let me give you one suggestion: 
If you are planning to take over a new 
home, and cover most of its purchase 
price with a mortgage, be sure that the 
amount you have. been paying—or can 
reasonably pay—for rent 1s not less than 
10 per cent of the cost of the house. 

for example, if you can pay only $75 a 
month, or $900 a year, for rent, do not buy 
a home that will cost over $9,000. 

Experience has proved that this pre- 
caution must be observed if you are com- 
fortably to take care of the mortgage in- 
terest, taxes, water bills, repairs, and 
many other more or less fixed charges. 
Indeed, this percentage allows too narrow 
a margin of safety if you make the highly 
important arrangement to reduce the 
principal of your mortgage loan annually. 
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Two constant dangers— 


We now know that food must protect us against them 


How science has revolutionized 
the selection of the food we eat 


T is now known that there are two 

dangers constantly threatening our 
health—not having our body tissues 
built up and not ridding the body of 
poisonous waste matter. 


Science has discovered that medi- 
cine cannot do this for us—that it is 
our daily food which must supply 
these great body needs. 


But many American meals lack the 
life-giving elements which build up 
body tissues and the elements which 
eliminate waste matter. 


A familiar food with wonderful 
health giving properties 
Today millions are securing these 
needed food essentials by adding 
Fleischmann’s Yeast to their regular 
diet. For yeast is the richest known 


source of the necessary water-solu- 
ble vitamin. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast stimulates di- 
gestion, builds up the body tissues 
and keeps the body more resistant 
to disease. In addition, because of its 
freshness, it helps the intestines in 
their elimination of poisonous waste 
matter. You get it fresh every day. 


Laxatives gradually replaced 


A noted specialist, in his latest book, 
says of fresh, compressed yeast: “It 
should be much more frequently 
given in illness in which there is in- 
testinal disturbance...” This is espe- 
cially true in cases where the condi- 
tion requires the constant use of lax- 
atives. 


Fleischmann’sY east is acorrective 
food, always fresh, and better suited 
to the stomach and intestines than 
laxatives. It is a food—and cannot 
forin a habit. In tested cases normal 
functions have been restored in from 
3 days to 5 weeks. 


Skin disorders cleared up 


Many physicians and hospitals are 


` prescribing Fleischmann’s Yeast for 


impurities of the skin. It has yielded 
remarkable results. In one series of 
tests forty-one out of forty-two such 
cases were improved or cured, in 
some instances in a remarkably short 
time. 

Fresh yeast has received general 
attention from the public since recent 
scientific testsprovedthat fresh yeast 
corrects run-down condition, consti- 
pation, indigestion, and certain skin 
disorders. These original tests were 
all made with Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


Fleischmann’sYeastisapure,fresh 
food, rich in vitamin, in which it meas- 
ures up to the high standards set by 
laboratories and hospitals. 


Place a standing order with your 
grocer for Fleischmann’s Yeast and 
get it fresh daily. Keep it in a cool 
dry place until ready to serve. Send 
4c in stamps for the valuable booklet, 
“The New Importance of Yeast in 
Diet.” Address THE FLEISCHMANN 
Company, Dept. 7301, 701 Washing- 
ton St., New York, N. Y. 


Various ways of eating Fleischmann’s Yeast 


Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast plain or 
spread it on crackers or bread. Try 
itin water, hot or cold, or in fruit- 
juices or milk. 

Eat 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast a day. Have it on the table at 
home. Have it at your office and eat 
it at your desk. Ask for it at noon- 
time at your lurch place. You will 
like its fresh distinctive flavor and 


the clean wholesome taste it leaves 
in your mouth. 

Beware of untested yeast-vita- 
min preparationsthat contain drugs 
or other mixtures. Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is your standard of purity 
and potency. The familiar tin-foil 
package with the yellow label is the 
only form in which Fleischmann’s 
Yeast for Health is sold. 
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An epicure’s way 


of baking 


Premium Ham 


Premium Ham, because of the delicacy 
of its flavor, the fine texture of its 
tender meat, has long been the choice 
of those who appreciate the best. 


For enjoying to the full its rare, 
delightful flavor, many new ways of 
serving it have been devised. Of these, 
one of the most delicious and original 
is the special pride of a New York 


epicure—with a hobby for working 
out unusual new dishes. By baking 
it with maple syrup, he adds a unique, 
subtle flavor to the always appetizing 
savoriness of Premium Ham. 


Cover a Premium Ham with water and 
simmer gently, allowing 30 minutes to the 
pound. Bake the ham ina moderate oven 
one-half hour and baste with Maple Syrup. 


Swifts Premium Hams and Bacon 


Look for this “no parboiling” tag 
when you buy a whole ham 
or when you buy a slice. 


a 


Swift & Company 
U. S. A. 
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“yory Soap comes in a convenient 
‘Form for every purpose 
Small Cake 


ATION For toilet, bath, nursery. 
[IVORY] shampoo, fine laundry Can 
= be divided in two for in- 


dividual toilet use. 


Large Cake 


Especially for laundry 
use. Also preferred by 
many for the batb, 


Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the washbowl 
washing of delicate garments. 
Sample package free on re- 
quest to Division 
18-B, Dept. of 
Home Economics, 
The Procteré& 
Gamble Company. 
, Cincinnati, 
Obio. 


COPYAMGNT S62 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE Co, CNCINNATI 


EOPLE of refinement have much 

the same ideas no matter where 
they live. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to fina Ivory Soap all over this 
country in homes where good taste 
and good sense prevail—from the 
most luxurious households to the 
simplest. 
No better soap can be made, because 
Ivory includes every one of the seven 
essentials that soap can have. Its 
abundant lather cleanses thoroughly. 
It is so pure and mild that it cannot 


IVORY SOAP .. [m=]. , 994% PURE 


a 


with the skin—use Ivory. 


harm anything it touches. It rinses so 
completely and easily that the first 
dash of clear water carries away soap 
and dirt and leaves the skin feeling 
smooth and soft. It is white and fra- 
grant, therefore pleasant to use. For 
economy and convenience “‘it floats.” 


For all these reasons Ivory is not only 
ideal for the toilet, the daily bath, the 
shampoo and the nursery, but is also 
completely satisfactory for fine laun- 
dry and for all housework where soap 
comes in contact with the skin. 


IF FLOATS 


Whenever soap comes in contact 
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The Greatest Marvel of the 20th 
~ Century in Electricity. 


The vacuum tube is working miracles in wireless telegraphy and telephony. ‘Without 
it, we were not able to talk across the continent, even by using wires. 


It will help the deaf to hear. 


It makes it possible for ships 


to find ‘their way through fog and darkness. Other 
wonderful achievements it 1s bringing to pass 


ECENTLY, newspapers all over 
the world reported that Signor 
Marconi, the famous wireless 


expert, had. caught certain sig- - 


nals which. he thought’ might 
have come from Mars.’ His reason for 
this assumption was the fact that the 


angel of the electrical: waves which car- 
Tie 


the signals was cohsiderably in excess 
of 100,000 meters. 


So far as he knew, no‘ wireless: station. 


on this globe was using a Wave length of 
more than 23,coo meters. He therefore 
thought these signals might 
have come from another 
planet. 

l am not going into that 
phase of the subject here. 
But there is another side of 
it which is of extraordinary 


By Keene Sumner 


—the vacuum tube amplifier. This ampli- 
fier is the essential feature of Hanson’s 
system. It was becatise Marconi was us- 
ing this amplifier that he was able to pick 
up those signals coming from—he knew 
not where. , ; <r 

Experts had claimed that a wave length 
of anything like 100,000 meters could not 
be used with the old:equipment. A low- 
frequency current is employed to make a 
wave of that length. A high-frequency 
current makes a short wave length. This 
current does not penetrate as well as a 


PHOTO BY UNDERWOOD AND UNDER OOD 


The picture to the right shows the vacuum 
tube amplifier, exact size, used by Hanson in 


interest, because it deals 
with what is admitted to be 
the most important electrical 
cecelopment of the twentieth 
century up to the present time. 

farly in 1921, months 
before Marconi received 
the mysterious signals I 
ave referred to, a young 

erican inventor, named 
Earl C. Hanson, told me 
personally that he had per- 
fected a system which would 
receive wireless messages 
having a wave length of 
100,000 meters or more! He 
Predicted that the use of this 
system would absolutely 
revolutionize wireless prac- 


his instrument for the deaf, and in other 
apparatus. A vacuum tube can be used in 
transmitting power as well as sound. It 
is not always as small as this. It may be 
far larger. It is one of the great marvels 
of science. It will help the deaf to hear; 
it will enable you to talk, without wires, 
around the globe; it will save ships in fog 


and will guide aeroplanes to a safe land- 


ing. It enabled one hundred thousand 
people to hear President Harding deliver 
his inaugural address. By using sets of 
these tubes, the voice has been magnified 
more than a million times; and more 
than this is perfectly possible. It can 
be used in ‘‘talking pictures,” in hospi- 
tals, in stock exchanges—in fact, there 
seems to be no end to the miracles it will 
make possible. 


tce. He showed me the 
drawings and specifications for his patents 
n this and foreign countries. He said 
that the use of his receiving system would 
make it perfectly possible to send wireless 
Messages around the globe, without the 
vexatious interference and delays now en- 
countered. 
This achievement will come through 
€ use of what may safely be called the 
Beat electrical marvel of the present day 


low-frequency one. But the latter be- 
comes so feeble, if it travels a long dis- 
tance, that an ordinary receiving appa- 
ratus cannot pick it up. The vacuum tube 
amplifier disposes of this- difficulty and 
will make it possible to talk around the 
globe, easily and quickly. 

The story of this tube is a romance of 
science. Before many years you will be- 
come as familiar with* the new electrical 


miracle as you are to-day with the incan- 
descent light and the telephone. You 
ought to get acquainted with it now. So 
here are a few A from its story: 


YING on my desk at this moment is a 
glass tube, a little more than half 
an inch in diameter and about an 

inch and a half in length. I have spent 
days in getting acquainted with this con- 
trivance and have come to regard it with 
something. approaching awe. 

I wasintroduced'to it by Mr. Hanson, the 

; ` young inventor I have just 

mentioned. Mr. Hanson 
can hardly remember a time 
when he was not experiment- 
ing with things electrical. He 
confesses that as a seven- 
year-old boy in California he 
used to go down to the cel- 
lar and deliberately pour the 
solution out of the batteries 
connected with the front 
doorbell. He knew that if 
the bell was out of order, an 
electrician would be sum- 
moned. Then he would get 
-a chance to ask questions. 

As he grew older he ton- 
centrated his interest on the 
problem of the wireless tel- 
ephone; and when he was 
barely in his teens, he did 
succeed in talking, without 
wires, over a short dis- 
tance. Year in and year 
out, he continued to work 
on the idea of wireless trans- 
mission in different forms. 
But it was not until this little tube was 
available, that he and other inventors who 
were struggling with those problems were 
able to give us some of the greatest mar- 
vels of the age. 

I first saw the tube in Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell’s former laboratory in Washing- 
ton, where, through the courtesy of Doctor 
Bell, Mr. Hanson had been conducting 
his experiments: He took a small object 
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from his pocket and asked me to look it 
over. 

“It doesn’t seem much more impressive 
than a child’s toy, does it?” he said. “But 
probably a million dollars have been. spent 
on it; and already several hundred patents 
have been taken out to cover different 
phases of its progress.” 

After an introduction of that kind I 
naturally examined the object with a good 
deal of curiosity. It was simply a glass 
tube, closed at one end with a point, like 
an electric light bulb, and sealed at the 
other end into a black base. Inside of the 
tube I saw a fine wire fila- . 
ment, a wire spiral around 
it, and, outside the spiral, a 
very thin piece of metal 
curved into a cylinder, open 
at one side. I was asked to 
believe that this little de- 
vice was one of the marvels 
of the age. 

“What will it do?” I 
asked. 

“Do!” exclaimed Mr. Han- 
son. “If I told you all the 
things I expect it to accom- 
plish, or to help to accom- 
plish, you wouldn’t believe 
me; but I’ll tell you some of 
them, at any rate. 

“It will help the deaf to 
hear; it will make your 
voice audible across the 
continent—even around the 
globe; it will enable vessels 
to find their way through 
fog and darkness; it will 
save the lives of people in 
aéroplanes; it will make 
wireless telegraphy far more 
etiicient; it will help to win 
wars; it will enable one per- 
son to talk directly to thou- 
sands, in an ordinary tone 
of voice—just as it enabled 
President Harding to talk 
to one hundred thousand 
people at his inauguration, 
and on Armistice Day. 


s E CALL it a vacuum 
tube. The fine tung- 
sten wire in the center is the 
filament; the spiral wire 
around it is called the grid; 
and the little metal cylinder 
is the plate. Years ago Mr. 
Edison made a vacuum tube 
containing the filament and - 
- the plate; they formed the two electrodes. 
He never made extensive commercial use 
of it and, in due course of time, his pat- 
ent expired. 

“Some years afterward, Professor Flem- 
ing, Marconi’s chief engineer, used the 
tube as a detector of wireless waves or 
vibrations. ‘hen, a few years later, De 
Forest added a third electrode, the grid. 
And the addition of that one thing, just 
that little wire spiral, has made it possible 
to accomplish things on which inventors 
had been-working unsuccessfully for years. 

“You have heard of electrons—those 
invisibly minute particles which man 
scientists consider the final unit into which 
all matter can be divided. Well, when an 
electric current was sent through the Edi- 
son tube there was a constant stream of 
these electrons passing from the filament 
to the plate. But when the grid was in- 


wires—three miles away. 
which was transmitted in the same man- 
ner, was heard four miles away. 

“If the systems already perfected are 
put into use before March 4th, 1925, it 
will be possible for people all over the globe 
to sit down at their own telephones and 
listen to the next President of the United 
States deliver his 
The necessary installations may not be 
made by that time. But the systems have 
been invented, and the thing is perfectly 
possible.” 
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troduced it had the effect of amplifying 
the energy received. 

“Here is one way of illustrating it: Sup- 
pose a great steam pressure has been 
generated with a force of many pounds to 
the square inch. One man, even a very 
frail one, could control that great force 
simply by turning a lever that would open 
or close certain valves. 

“Now, if you will imagine an electrical 
current, instead of steam, and think of the 
grid as the man controlling it, you will 
have a fairly good idea of how it works. 
The point is that we can take a feeble en- 


The Wonders of the 
Amplifier 


s ORE recently,” says Mr. Hanson, 
“the company made other tests 
with their ‘loud-speaking telephones, as 
they call those with which they use the 
amplifier. In one case they set up an 
installation in the Catskill Mountain sec- 
tion of New York State. A man in Chica- 
go talked over the long-distance wires to 
this experimental station. The voice of 
this man in Chicago, coming out of the 


horns connected with the amplifying ap- 
paratus, was heard—without the use of 


ergy, coming in by one wire, and by means 
of the grid add a lot more energy from 
another source, and vastly increase the 
feeble current. 

“Let me show you one way in which 
this has been applied. Here ıs an appa- 
ratus for the use of the deaf. I call it a 
vactuphone, which is a contraction of 
‘vacuum-tube-phone’.” 

Mr. Hanson showed me a leather-cov- 
ered case which looked like a small camera 
box. In one side of it was a two-inch 
circular opening covered with a wire 
screen. On the other side was a small 
arm, or switch, which could be moved in 
a circle. Mr. Hanson took from a small 
compartment in one end of the box a flat 
telephone receiver, connected with parts 
of the inner mechanism. He told me to 
hold the receiver tv one ear. He then 
walked to the opposite end of the long 


m 


And music, 


inaugural address. 


room and began to speak. Instantly I 
took the receiver from my ear. 

“Don’t shout so loud!” I exclaimed. 
“It’s terrific.” 

He laughed and said quietly, “I wasn’t 
shouting. I was speaking as low as I am 
now. Turn the switch at the side until 
you get the sound as you want it. Pll go 
farther off, too.” 

He went out, crossed a hall, and walked 
to the end of the opposite room, about 
forty feet from where I was standing. 
There he began speaking again. Without 
the aid of the instrument I could barely 
hear his voice. I could not 
distinguish that he was us- 
ing words at all, But with 
the receiver at my ear, he 
still seemed to be shouting 
at the top of his lungs. The 
transmitter—which is back 
of the screened opening in 


the box—was not even 
turned toward him at the 
time. 


E MADE other tests 

which were astonish- 
ing: going into a corner of 
the room, for instance, and 
speaking in a low tone with 
his back toward me. Even 
then he seemed to be shout- 
ing into my ear. 

“Of course,” he said, 
coming back to the table, 
“you don’t need to have 
sounds amplified that way. 
A deaf person could not 
hear at these distances, even 
with the aid of the instru- 
ment. But his hearing 
power and range would be 
greatly increased. 

“The diaphragm in an 
ordinary telephone is very 
sensitive to sound vibra- 
tions. That is the reason. 
why some deaf people can 
hear over the telephone 
much better than they can 
hear a person speaking di- 
rectly to them. The cur- 
rent which comes over a 
telephone wire is a low-fre- 
quency current. It is also 
called an ‘audio-frequency’ 
current, because it produces 
vibrations which we can 
hear without their first be- 
ing changed in some way. 
But these vibrations are not powerful 
enough for the ear of a deaf person. 

“When powerful vibrations are em- 
ployed, you get a great volume of sound, 

ut it is so full of squealing and hissing 
and sputtering noises as to be unintelligi- 
ble. But the little grid in the tube, con- 
trols the energy coming to it, so that you 
get a smooth reproduction of the natural 
vibrations made by the voice in speaking. 
You get clarity as well as volume. Used in 
ways like this, we call it the vacuum tube 
amplifier. 

“President Harding’s voice was ampli- 
fied more than a million times by the ap- 
paratus used when he delivered his inau- 
gural address. I believe that he could have 
been heard half a mile away; yet he was 
speaking in moderate tones. The tele- 
phone company spent many thousands of 
dollars, just to give that demonstration. 


O UNDESWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


EARL C. HANSON 


As a little boy in California, where he was born twenty-nine years ago, Hanson was always experimenting with electricity. 
While he was at grammar school in Los Angeles, he made a wireless telephone with which he talked over short distances. 


Later, while at St. Paul’s Preparatory School, he continued his experiments. 
teen, he invented a system of wireless transmission which is the basis of important patents which he now holds. 


In 1911, when ht was only nine- 
During 


the war, he gave this Government and the Allies the use of his inventions, including his Audio Piloting System for guid- 
ing vessels through fog and through mine fields, and other applications he has worked out for the use of the vacuum tube 


“No instruments of any kind were vis- 
ible to the throng that listened to Mr. 
Harding. Underneath the platform from 
which A spoke were three rooms con- 
taining a powerful electrical installation, 
which included severai sis <f, vacuum 
tube amplifiers. ‘ 

“You see, we do not have to stop with 
one tube. We can pass the current on, 
from one to another and another, con- 
stantly getting, and controlling, greater 
and greater power. 

“Just see what this means: It is esti- 
mated that one unit of electrical energy is 
increased ten times by means of the vac- 
uum tube amplifier. 
and multiply it six times successfully and 
you get one million! That means that if 
you started with one unit of electrical 
energy and passed it successively through 
six of these tubes you would have ampli- 
fied it a million times. 

“Can you imagine the possibilities in- 
volved in that statement? If I had a 
tuning fork here I would show you some- 
thing interesting. You know that if you 
make the prongs of a tuning fork vibrate 
rapidly you get a musical note. I could 

make them vibrate so gently that they 
would give out no sound audible to the 


Start with one unit- 


unaided human ear. Yet, if I should hold 
an almost imperceptibly vibrating tuning 
fork close to the transmitter of the vactu- 
phone, you would hear its musical note. 
“In this way we shall be able to listen 
to sounds which no human ears have 
heard since the world began: Jt may be 
that we shall actually be able to hear 
things growing, and to Jisten to the 
changes that are taking place in matter. 


“yAST winter, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
caused a sensation when it published 
an interview with Edison, in which the 
scientist said he was experimenting with 
an instrument which should be able—if 
anything known to man could do it—to re- 
ceive some sort of communication from 
the spirit world, if there is such a world. 
“Mr. Edison never has revealed to the 
public what kind of an instrument he is 
experimenting with. I do not pretend to 
know what it is. I have not heard of any- 
one who does. But 1 have heard scientists, 
speculating on the matter, declare that, 
whatever the instrument may be, it prob- 
ably used the vacuum tube amplifier in 
some way. This seems plausible; for the 
tube can catch the feeblest impulse of 
energy and magnify it almost incredibly. 
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“Some months ago, I read an interview 
with Charles Steinmetz, the great electri- 
cian. It was evidently suggested by the 
Edison interview, for the reporter was 
asking Steinmetz what kind i electri- 
cal instrument would come nearest to 
making ‘spirit communication’ possible. 

“Mr. Steinmetz did not think we could 
get such communication by any physical 
means, because the spirit itself is not phy- 
sical. But he said that-thenearest ap- 
proach to it came from an instrument 
which wrote messages that came on wire- 
less waves through two thousand miles of 
space. These waves were caught by 
antenne, passed through six vacuum tubes, 
one after the other, which magnified a mil- 
lion times the electrical energy received. 
You see, again the miracle worker was our 
friend here, the vacuum tube amplifier. 

“But we don’t have to speculate about 
what may happen in the future because of 
this.marvelous invention. Let me tell you 
some of the achievements already to its 
credit: - 

“Did you know that we were not able 
to telephone across the continent until 
the vacuum tube amplifier made it possi- 
ble? An audio-frequency current—a cur- 
rent producing a (Continued on page 100) 
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at 42 


By Frank Ward O’ Malley 


EP,” I would fliply remark, back 

in my unmarried days of 1915, 

“Tl be forty years old my next 

birthday.” 

What cared I who knew my age? 
I wasn’t even engaged to be married. Yes, 
and I'll emphatically tell you something 
even more to the point—or would have 
told you if you had been in the audience 
then: I never was going to get married! 
Me? Puh-pooh! So what cared I? 

But only a few months had passed when 
I noticed that I was beginning to hedge to 
the extent of side-stepping my future vital 
statistics and sticking to past perform- 
ances. 

“Ye-e-ep,” I found myself murmuring, 
less cockily now, about ‘the time 1916 was 
getting into its stride, “my last birthday 
marked about the last of my thirties.” 

You gather, no doubt, that something 
momentous had intervened. It was soul- 
fully, terrifically romantic, especially in 
its stage setting. I was sitting one day in 
the ambush of four days’ growth of Celtic 
reddish beard, coatless, in my bare feet, 
my whole being concentrated on the job 
of washing my socks, when a chump I 
know—God bless him—yanked me to my 
bare feet and introduced me to a large- 
eyed, lovely lady. And she was obviously 
so many years younger than I that my 
hedgings from personal age forecasts back 
to past performances may be said to have 
been begun that instant. 

Believe me or not, barefooted and un- 
shaved though I was, while wringing out 
my socks that day on a hunting trail up 
on the Canadian border, I had been think- 
ing solely of my personal appearance. 

“Blah for appearances while up here!” 
I had been saying, not a minute before the 
lady had appeared. ‘‘Slap me down dead 
if I don’t’ chuck my razor blades to some 
deserving moose this day and raise me a 
big red beard!” -> 

When a man who has been stiong enough 
to avoid matimony for forty years takes 
an oath like that he means it. 

Then along had come the lady, ob- 
viously headed toward the same set of 
sporting camps where I was staying—at 
least so I supposed. I was not sure our 
camp was her destination, however, until 
I had quickly donned my wet socks and 
had returned: to camp damply. I could 
hear then the chatter of her and her 
chaperon as they unpacked their sporting 
outhts in the next log cabin to mine while 
I was hurriedly shaving. 

Ah, boys and girls, those were the heed- 
less bachelor days! “Home” was a hotel 
room in Manhattan that was entered only 
around daybreak and used solely for 
sleeping purposes. Domestic cares were 

ut three in number: the daily sigh -of 
“Come in!” to the waiter bearing the 
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noon breakfast tray; the weekly trouble 
of permitting a bellhop to wrap or un- 
wrap my laundry; and an occasional 
breaking in, meaning a bawling out, of a 
new chambermaid—searing into her soul 
the truth that no gentleman on the repor- 
torial staff of a morning newspaper must 
ever, ever again suffer the agonies of hear- 
ing keys rattled in his door before highest 
noon. Morning-paper reporters usually 
can be in bed before midnight; but the 
bachelor reporter always first convinces 
himself he is a night worker, and then 
perforce stays out all night out of decent 
respect for his conscience. 

No, there was no soprano vpice to in- 
terrupt my nightly work in those days 
to telephone, “Try to get home as early 
as yeu can, and don’t forget to bring those 
crib blankets you were to call for to-day 
at the cleaner’s—or did you?” 

Life, in those days of academic bliss, 
was summed up in a short spring fishing 
trip and a longer autumn hunting trip 
deep in the interminable wilderness that 
is the northern half of Maine. Between 
trips, one died—worked just hard enough, 
that is, to save enough to go north to the 
woods and to return aboard a regular 
passenger car. 


ND now take a look at some vast read- 

justments that began to come into 
being when the lady of the socks-scrubbing 
incident and I went into the woods on a 
shooting excursion that was a part of our 
wedding trip, in 1917, my age then being 
forty-two! (Parenthetically, let me again 
hasten to say that, even before the lady 
was born I was old enough to have been 


“fired more than once out of high school— 


yes, and was.) All two of us occupied my 
old log cabin that summer_of 1917. All — 
three of us and nurse came over the same 
tumpy trail two years later without once 
breaking the baby. 

I rise here to remark proudly that it 
was I, father, who was chiefly responsible 
for getting the baby over those Maine 
trails without breaking it. Oddly enough, 
I had learned the trick while a bachelor; 
although never before had I given any of 
my vast store of packing knowledge to the 
job of getting a baby into camp all in one 
piece. 

I sure had learned, back in those 
bachelor trips up into this grand old rocky 
but theoretically ryeless state of Maine, 
how to pack a bundle marked “ Books— 
With Extreme Care!” so that it would not 
arrive at the rough trail’s end, clinkin 
like a sun parlor in an earthquake an 
leaking one magnificent aroma. 

So, when all four of us and nurse ar- 
rived here on our latest trip into camp, and 
unpacked the babies, we found they were 
both still perfectly good, barring one de- 
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batable nub of callousness along one edge 
of our infant daughter. Mom insists that 
one of my personally patented hootch 
bottle shock-absorbers, that I used in the 
old days, never should have been fitted 
so snugly to the baby’s face on this latest 
trip; whereas I still insist that the barely 
perceptible bumplet that Mom laid to 
careless packing was absolutely all there 
was of our infant’s nose during a last 
careful inspection which I had made when 
packing our tiny girl’s features. 

It was while I was taking the family 
this year on the long railroad trip from our 
New Jersey home up to within a bottle’s 
throw of Canada, that I had my best 
chances calmly to study a mental picture 
of things as they now are as compared 
with the old days. Particularly had I time 
for unbroken thought during one stretch 
of the trip while my year-old daughter 
Kathleen—she wears two-year-old sizes 
already, though, even if I do say it myself 
—and I were seated at the window of the 
Pullman smoking compartment. 

Daughter and I at the time were enjoy- 
ing an impromptu, rottenly lighted, and 
therefore only fairly satisfactory Seeing- 
Bangor-Before-Daybreak trip. Incident- 
ally, have you ever tried to walk even 
one baby to sleep (especially a child so 
s advanced, as both of ours are, 
above ordinary babies) aboard a fast-fly- 
ing sleeping car on the jolly old Bangor & 
Aroostook, or on any other first-class rail- 
road that goes in for mountain climbing, 
as a night sport? 

On that ante-daybreak occasion I soon 
found I could mlana converse en- 
tertainingly and think my own thoughts. 
My mechanical repetition of, “Hush, 
e the pretty horsie!” required, 
1 observed, next to no intellectual effort. 
In fact, it was possible to point straight 
at the vague blur of a cow, or the 
vaguer blur of a native (doubtless a 
bachelor) staggering home from Bangor 
in the half light of dawn, and call either 
one a horsie and still get away with it. 


ONE more or less important thought, 
that came to me between horsies, was 
a concrete realization that parenthood is a 
mighty urge to increasing knowledge, even 
of geography. Not until I had begun to go 
to the woods as a father, for instance, did 
it so much as occur to me—and this 
despite unnumbered night trips through 
Maine, back in my bachelor days—that 
the Bangor & Aroostook even so much as 
touched at Bangor. 

In those old days, you see, I used to pass 
through Boston ith just sufficient time 
on my hands, while crossing in a taxicab 
from the South Station to the North Sta- 
tion, to stop at a place of business and lean 
against two or three fast ones while the 
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barkeep (Timmy, I think his name was) 
wrapped up for me, for two or three dol- 
lars, what to-day would cost twenty. 

After that my next connected thought 
would be the disinterested realization that 
the sleeping car had béen disconnected and 
abandoned forever on a wilderness siding, 
and that the noise which had awakened 
me was the roar of a bull moose crashing 
the length of the Pullman aisle in pursuit 
of its prey. A starving moose, by the way, 
will go any place to bring down a fat Pull- 
man porter. 

But to-day! Well, to-day I dare you to 
iy to trip me up on the name of any 
Maine town from Okteemulguntikunk 
north to Meekooktowoofamaquoddy. A 
little bet of eight bucks to a Canadian 
dime says I can even spell ’em—at least 
the name of any town where the alleged 
sleeper stopped long enough to permit me 
to take my dear little ones for a stroll up 
and down, up and down, the station plat- 
form in the cool of the midnight-to-day- 
break woodsy air. 


PARENTHOOD alone was responsible 
for this new learning. Just take the case 
ofour unmarried nurse, Inga. Bet you right 
now that Inga couldn’t take the witness 
chair this minute and swear of her own 
knowledge that the Bangor & Aroostook 
night express touches either at Bangor or 
at Aroostook. Why? Because our Inga 
is merely a parent vicariously—Inga being 
a character from Ibsen who came to us 
out of Scandinavian gloom, confirmed in 


her dolichocephalous philosophy that the - 


nights ban six months long and she ain’t 
ban hired for no night watchman. 

Of more serious importance than Maine 
geography was a second thought about 
parenthood that came to me between 
passing horsies. Here I was, it occurred 
to me, trying all night to bring on sweet, 
healthful sleep, not to myself but to 
another. Back in bachelor devs I didn’t 
stay up many nights in sleepers worrying 
about the slumbers of fellow passengers; 
with the sole exception of one night, when 
the large gentleman across the aisle in 
Lower 12 began about Indianapolis to 
dream that he was a bass saxophone being 
played by all of the Six Brown Brothers 
simultaneously, and never came out of his 
sonorous coma until the first’ call for 
breakfast, near Buffalo, interrupted him 
during the rendition of his version of the 
storm music from the overture to “ Wil- 
liam Tell.” 

A single telling sentence, addressed 
breathlessly to me one day about three 
years ago, by someone flashing along a 
bospical corridor in one white streak, al- 
most instantly changed my philosophy 
from self to scavi 

As I eea za the line it ran: “Not 
sure, believe it’s a boy, tell you when I 
come out again, too busy now, sorry.” 

Nothing in all life equals in horse-power 
a chatty little clump of thought like that, 
when it comes to yanking a self-centered, 
self-encrusted, pig-headed, dodgasted, fat- 
headed, hema man—and that goes for 
my old self and for every bachelor at forty 
—if it didn’t, he would not be a bachelor 
at forty—when it comes, I say, to yanking 
him out of himself into a realization that 
there are others. 

Only the other day bran across a dust 
old memorandum book of mine marked, 


“Camping Stuff Needed Next Trip.” The 
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FRANK WARD O’MALLEY AND HIS FAMILY 


Four years ago, Frank Ward O’Malley’s friends had stopped hoping that they 
would ever have the chance to buy him a wedding present. But look at him now! 
Life is no longer a game of solitaire with him, but a mixed quartet, plus a dog— 
as can be seen by the picture above. O’Malley was born in Pittston, Pennsylvania, 
forty-six years ago, and studied art and architecture from the time he was 
eighteen until, at twenty-five, he became an illustrator. Then, suddenly, he 
started to write for the New York ‘‘Sun.’’ Inside of a year, Arthur Brisbane, the 
famous editor, in a speech at a New York dinner, said of O’Malley: ‘‘He is the best 
newspaper writer in America.” And a few months later, at a Harvard Club 
luncheon, ex-President Roosevelt said: ‘‘The most amusing newspaper writer 
I know is O’Malley of the ‘Sun.’’’ This reputation, gained in so short a time, 
was firmly established by his ten years as special writer on the ‘‘Sun.’’ At the 
end of that time he broke away from the newspaper field to devote himself to 
magazine work, in which he is repeating his previous success as a humorist 


list was dated 1916, a year when I was 
still unmarried but had one foot on the 
toy tread of the trick folding steps. 

submit herewith the first page of that 
old list. Even though you may have no 
camping, fishing, shooting, or snowshoeing 
trips in mind at the moment, all knowledge 
should interest you. And if ever you 
should feel the call of the wild, perhaps 
this authoritative list of mine will help 
you when buying outing necessities: 


1916 Sporting Goods Outfit 


Higher wading boots than last yr. 
Six bots. Scotch, same as last get Boston 
Half doz. fly-casting leaders 

` Lighter paddle for self 
Cheap alum. cocktail shaker 
Lots tubes mosquito dope for self 
Lighter weight landing net for self 


Less Fr., more Ital: vermouth 
t 


Need more white chips, new cards 
Competent alarm clock 

Comb’n claspknife-corkscrew 

Small snell fishhooks, worm box, for self 
Large fly book that will conceal same 
Pair big dice can see by firelight 


Here turns the first page of the old 
memorandum book. The four pages that 
follow contain few items that would in- 
terest you. 

And now, you lovers of the great out- 
doors—which doubtless includes, cer- 
taintly should include, the entire six or 
eight million readers who monthly scan 
these pages—do some comparative analy- 
sis with me. Cast your collective eye 
down the first page of my newest list of 
the present year, and learn how even an 
experienced sportsman can, in five short 
years, add (Continued on page © 
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“It was a lie, Chevvy; but it’s the last one. You and I’ll meet this thing like men.” And in that 
mysterious interchange of thought possible between man and dog, the truth lay bare between them 


His Thousandth Case! 


The story of an old doctor and a young one 
By Agnes Sligh Turnbull 
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R. JAMES MORTON leaned 
as far back as his old swivel 
chair would permit; placed one 
long leg across the straight oak 
chair reserved for patients; 

brushed a thinning fringe of grayish hair 
back from his forehead; fumbled first in 
one baggy pocket for his pipe and then 
in the other for a disrepuvablelooking to- 
bacco pouch; scratched a match on the 
side of the chair, where several thousand 
like strokes might have been counted if 
the human eye were keen enough; and 
sagged down into utter comfort. 

Across from him on the worn leather 
couch that stood against the wall were the 
doctor’s two dearest possessions: one 
was the bulging, rusty satchel, still stout, 
although his hand had gripped it in every 
evil emergency of the flesh that had arisen 
in New Salem in the last thirty years; the 
other was Chevvy, the Scctch callie, who, 
for as long as the younger people cf the 
town remembered, had been inseparably 
connected with the rusty satchel and its 
owner. 

“Who’s sick down at Lawson’s?” one 
townsman would inquire of another. 

“I don’t know. Is anybody?” 

. “Must be. I saw Chevvy waiting on 
the porch.” 

In sleet and in sunshine, in August and 
in December, by night and by day, Chev- 
vy went with his master on his minister- 
ing rounds. If it was a town call, he 
followed him, not as other care-free dogs, 
frisking circuitously, but trotting soberly 
with the dignity a professional dog should 
show. On country visits he rode on the 
wide seat of the battered car, which had 
accomplished the impossible on every un- 
improved road in the neighborhood, the 
rusty satchel between him and the doctor. 
And no matter how long the vigil proved 
to be, he waited patiently on guard until 
the other two of te trio emerged from the 
house. , 

Usually at such moments the doctor’s 
i eting was cheerful: “Al right, Chevvy. 

OF we go again!” At which the dog 
would jump joyously upon him and circle 
round the car in the sheer delight of com- 
panionship. . 

Occasionally, however, the doctor came 
from a house slowly, and did not speak 
until they were back in the car. “I’m 
beaten, old man. I did my best, but I’m 
beaten,” he would say heavily. And 


Chevvy would lick the hand on the wheel” 
and then watch him with large, brown,’ 


understanding eyes. 

On this night: as the doctor filled his 
pipe he looked across at Chevvy, one of. 
whose eyes still opened inquiringly in his 
direction now and then above a brown 
and white paw, and hoped that there 
would be no interruptions. ` 

There were two good reasons why the 
doctor spent his leisure evenings in his 


‘ 


office. In the first place, it gave the popu- 
lace of New Salem, who knew nothin 
of “office hours,” a chance to drop in an 
chat a few minutes preliminary to re- 
questing “some headache tablets for the 
missus,” or “a bottle of cough medicine 
for the boy.” In the second place, Jane, 
the doctor's sister, who kept house for him 
in the rambling frame edifice adjoining 
the office, did not approve of Chevvy in 
her dust-proof sitting-room, and the two 
refused to be separated. 

The doctor leaned his head against the 
back of the chair, inhaling the pungent 
blend of tobacco and drugs, sweetly fa- 
miliar to his nostrils, and wondered drow- 
sily just what tidbits of the town’s doings 
Jane would bring back with her from the 
church social. Jane was certainly a mas- 
ter hand at gathering gossip. The doctor 
always listened attentively and then, by 
a trick of the memory in which he had 
long trained ‘himself, discreetly forgot all 
about it. 


HE WOKE with Jane’s entrance, the 
office door banging behind her. He 
roused himself, while Chevvy was retreat- 
ing to the corner, and removed his feet 
from the chair. 

“Why, Jane, you seem excited. What’s 
the news this time?” 

“News!” Jane’s voice, always inclined 
to shrillness, rasped out. “Well, I think 
there is news, though it seems we’re the 
last people in town to hear it. I’ve 
thought there was something in the air; 
but Í couldn't get the truth out of any- 
body until to-night. Who do you suppose 
has rented the old Lane house?” 

“Give it up,” said the doctor mildly, 
feeling around for his pipe. 

“A new doctor!” Jane almost hissed. 
“And he’s coming next week.” 

The pipe rattled to the floor. 

“A—a what?” the doctor gasped. 

“Yes, sir, a new doctor. Some young 
upstart just out of a university. He be- 
gan practicing in the city, it seems, and 
then had a nervous breakdown or some- 
thing, so he’s coming to the country. It 
was Joe Best from Somerville that told 
him about New Salem, and I think Joe 
Best might have minded his own business. 
What are you going to do about it?” 

“Well,” the doctor said slowly, with his 
dry smile, “unless you have something 
better to suggest, I’ll just let him come.” 

And to this remark the doctor refused 
to add, either in the way of question or 
comment, as he closed the office, went 
into the house, established Chevvy in his 
usual: place in the front hall so that he 
could give his barking summons as soon 
as the door bell rang, and went on up to 
his own room. 

Once there, he sat down heavily and 
thought over the startling announcement. 
A new doctor coming next week! After 


thirty years he was to share New Salem 
with another! Occasionally he had 
thought of the time, though always as far 
in the future, when he would drop out of 
the harness altogether and give way to a 
younger man. But this was different. 
hy, he was barely sixty, and as hale as 
he had ever been! There would be two 
doctors in New Salem. It seemed incred- 
ible. He felt like a man watching some of 
his own children receive a stepfather. 

Then his mind turned to the man who 
was coming. Young, Jane had said, just ` 
out of school. Married, too, he inferred, 
or he wouldn’t be renting the whole house. 
Well, he would find it pretty hard sled- 
ding for the first few years probably. 
New Salem, once established in a line of 
action, did not change easily as a rule. 

Then with a rush of quick sympathy he 
thought again. Poor youngster! A head 
full of fine theories and the enthusiasm to 
work miracles, and not a dollar to rub 
against another. Just as he himself had 
been thirty-five years ago. There was 
really work enough for two men, after all, 
and he would take pains, when he could, 
to throw something in the youngster’s 
way. A word from him here and there 
would help. It would be a relief, too, to 
have someone near to help out with an 
anesthetic now and then. 

By the time he had turned out the light 
he was thinking almost cheerfully of the 
new arrival. At sixty, a man ought to 
slow down a little, perhaps. He wondered 
if the young fellow could afford a car. A 
great thing to have a talk once in a while 
with him about all the latest methods. . . . 
pretty hard day ... hoped Chevvy 
wouldn’t have to waken him that night.... 


HE doctor’s face settled into its accus- 

tomed peaceful lines as he slept. 

In the brisk autumn morning he felt 
more interested than ever in the news. 
Jane found him, when breakfast was 
ready, out in the office, straightening the 
bottles on the shelves and trying to bring 
a semblance of order to the long table-like 
desk, which groaned under a vast accumu- 
lation. He was tenderly dusting some late 
medical journals on fis trousers when 
Jane spoke from the doorway. 

“Well?” she remarked. 

Her brother turned in some embarrass- 
ment. “I was just tidying things up a 
little,” he admitted. 

“I should think it was time. If you 
would only let me keep this office as it 
should be kept!” 

“Now, now Jane, look out,” as she 
made a movement toward the desk; “I 
know just where everything is here.” 

“Well, it’s more than anybody else 
would know.” She pulled open a drawer, 
revealing some frayed account books. 
“Here, you might as well throw these out, 
for all the use you make of them.” 
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The young doctor himself arrived on the second van. He went about the work of unpacking 


The doctor made no reply. His laxity 
in “keeping books” was notorious in the 
neighborhood. 

“Breakfast’s waiting,” Jane went on. 
“What struck you to start cleaning?” 

The doctor hesitated a second. “Why,” 
he said, “I thought maybe the young fel- 
low would drop in to pay his respects 
when he came. He might want to borrow 
something. I don’t imagine he’s very 
well stocked up. It may om a fine thing 
to have him here, Jane. I can take things 
a little easier—that is, provided the folks 
here will have anything to do with him. 
I expect I’ll have to pave the way a little 
for the youngster.” 


“Pave the way!” Jane sniffed. “Pd 
like to pave it for him back to where he 
came from.” 


All through the week the doctor ear- 
nestly tried to put in an adroit word 
here and there for his young rival. 

“Well,” he would remark cheerfully to 
a patient as he rose to go. “I hear we’re 
to have a young doctor in town. These 
young fellows are pretty keen, I tell you— 
at the latest ideas, you know, that haven’t 
reached us old fogies yet. Well, we'll 
have to see he doesn’t starve among us, 
anyway.” 

Or, “I guess I can get sick myself now 


if I want to, since we’re to have another 
doc in the town. I think PIl try it. I 
haven’t had the luxury of a good sick spell 
for thirty years.” 

Or, perhaps, “Well, I reckon after next 
week Chevy and PII just go out of busi- 
ness. I wouldn’t be surprised if this 
young chap’s pretty smart. He took a 
post-graduate course, I hear.” 

By the next week the matter of the 
young doctor’s arrival was on everybody’s 
tongue. The town quite seethed with 
curiosity and excitement. The furniture 
came from Somerville in two large trucks 
and word of it was hastily passed along. 
The Lane house, which was to receive it, 
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energetically, paying as little heed to the eyes upon him as if he had been setting up a tent on the Sahara 


stood on Main Street directly opposite 
the general store, and there were few 
housewives in New Salem that day who 
did not discover some serious lack m the 
family supplies and go. thither to that 
emporium for replenishment. Some even 
made two trips. 

Leaning against the store’s front win- 
dows, or seated on the side of the wide 
stone steps, were those fortunate males 
who either worked at night or did not 
work at all. These spat with high indif- 
ference at the curbing, and missed noth- 
ing that transpired. 

The young doctor himself arrived on 
the second van. He was tall and slender 


and blond, with keen blue eyes, and quick, 


decisive movements. He went about the 
work of unpacking energetically, paying 
as little heed to the eyes upon him as if 
he had been setting up a tent on the Sa- 
hara. 


(THERE was plenty of food for comment 
and wonder in the contents of the first 
van: the gayly cretonned chairs, the 
slender mahogany desk, the long, shining 
buffet. But it was upon the objects 
drawn carefully from the second van that. 
every eye within reach was riveted. For 
there, unmasked of their wrappings on 
the pavement, appeared what seemed an 


endless array of pieces, spotlessly and 
startlingly white. A cabinet, a curious 
stand, another larger cabinet, a long nar- 
row table, an odd-looking: chair; these, 
with several large boxes, were carried into 
the old Lane parlor, where the new doc- 
tor was to have his office. 

When the report of the white office fit- 
tings was given to the old doctor at the 
dinner table that night, he felt a sense of 
shock. So the youngster was coming 
with a regular laboratory, was he? The 
curious feeling that rose and gripped him, 
he was certain was not jealousy, but he 
throttled it at once to make sure. 

It began soon (Continued on page 103) 


Who is Mentioned Oftenest 
in the Newspapers? 


The records of a press-clipping bureau show what men and women 
are most discussed in print, and also what persons are most 
anxious to read about themselves.—Stories of the 
strange requests such a bureau receives 


By Georges D. Romeike 


President of the Romeike Press-Clipping Bureau 


HE most-talked-of private citi- 

zen in the world to-day, judging 

by the number of times he is 

mentioned in American news- 

papers, is Henry Ford. Next to 
him, in the following order, come John D. 
Rockefeller, Charles M. Schwab, Elbert H. 
Gary, and Thomas A. Edison. 

Anything these men may do or say, 
that is of the least importance to industry, 
finance, or philanthropy, is published 
almost simultaneously in at least a 
thousand newspapers, and sometimes in 
nearly two thousand. 

The arms conference at Washington 
Was given more newspaper space than any 
other one event since the war. The largest 
amount of space, so far as individuals are 
concerned, went to our Secretary of State, 
Charles E. Hughes, although Arthur J. 
Balfour, head of the British delegation, 
was a close second, while Briand, the 
French Premier, was closer on the heels 
of Balfour than Balfour was on Hughes. 

Aside from the sensation created by 
the frank manner in which Secretary 
Hughes stated the terms of America’s 
disarmament proposal, and aside from 
the terms of this proposal, no other sub- 
ject before the conference received as 
much newspaper attention as the ques- 
tion of Chinese and Japanese relations. 

For the past few years, the subject of 
liquor, prohibition, and bootlegging has 
been given more space in the newspapers 
than any other. Next comes politics. In 
fact, if we reckon our relations with 
foreign countries as politics, that subject 
provides more than one third of all the 
news we read, and gets more space than 
prohibition. Next to these two, .come 
sports, moving pictures, business, and 
finance, in the order named. 

The organizations receiving the most 
publicity are the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A., Knights of Columbus, American 
Legion, and Salvation Army. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
and the Standard Oil Company run close 
in the amount of newspaper space they 
receive, and exceed all other business 
organizations. The National City Bank 
and the Guaranty Trust Company lead 
all financial institutions in press mention, 
and are closely followed by Kuhn, Loeb 
and Company, and the National Bank of 
Commerce. 
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There is no woman in the United States 
whose newspaper mention compares in 
quantity and regularity with any of the 
“big five” men mentioned above. The 
woman who has received the most pub- 
licity in the past two or three years 
(regardless of whether the publicity was 
favorable or unfavorable) is Rose Pastor 
Stokes. The next most frequently men- 
tioned woman is Anne Morgan. At one 
time, Jane Addams came first, but, in the 
past three or four years, the space she has 
received has fallen off considerably. 

Moving: picture actresses receive more 
space than any other class of women. 
Next come actresses in the theatre; and 
next society women. Moving-picture 
stars get ten times as much space as 
actresses in the spoken drama. 

These statements are based on my ex- 
perience of a good many years in directing 
the work of our press-clipping bureau. 
This bureau capabes clippings to indi- 
viduals and business institutions; in all, 
to some five thousand subscribers. Every 
day our staff reads all the important 
newspapers of the United States. There 
are 2,150 English-language newspapers 
in the United States. Those that are not 
read in our New York office are read in our 
associated bureaus throughout the coun- 
try; and ultimately all the clippings re- 
garding our individual subscribers, organi- 
zations, and subjects pass through the 
main office, in New York City. 


[E YOUR name frequently appears in 
the newspapers, you may have received 
a letter from my office reading something 
like this: 

Articles about yourself have been appear- 
ing recently in a number of newspapers and 
periodicals. We would be pleased to collect 
these articles or paragraphs and mail them to 
you at a reasonable rate per hundred. 


If you were proud of the thing you had 
done or the thing that had happened to 
you, you may want the clippings merely 
as a matter of personal interest. But if 
you are a person of public importance, you 
may require such a service to make sure 
that printed statements about you, or in 
which you are quoted, are correct. 

When you first begin to be written 
about in the papers, you will be rather 
anxious about accuracy in the least detail; 
but, if you turn out to be like other well- 


known men, the time will come when you 
will pay no attention to any but the most 
vital inaccuracies. 

To-day most people of prominence 
patronize a clipping bureau as a matter of 
precaution, if for no other purpose. Their 
secretaries read the clippings that are 
sent in, and call the big man’s attention 
to any important error or misquotation. 
Then, too, a man at the head of any big 
business enterprise wants to know whether 
unfounded rumors, or leaks of any kind, 
are in circulation. 


OFTEN the clippings about one man 
number a thousand in a month. Some- 
times they number ten thousand, and 
occasionally even fifty thousand. Of course 
I have not tabulated the millions of clip- 
pings we have handled. But what I say 
here is the result of long observation. 

I should say that the death of “Buffalo 
Bill” received more international news- 
paper attention than the death of any 
other man in the past ten years, not ex- 
cepting Theodore Roosevelt. The notices 
of Buffalo Bill’s death far exceeded in 
number those of the death of Admiral 
Dewey, who died about the same time. 
Buffalo Bill’s ndtices exceeded those con- 
cerning the death of Andrew Carnegie by 
ten to one. 

The relatives of well-known men are 
naturally interested to preserve the obit- 
uary notices printed in the newspapers. 
Frequently these notices are so numer- 
ous that we bind them in volumes. The 
book of clippings concerning the death 
of Andrew Carnegie was one of the larg- 
est made in recent years. The next 
largest was that concerning the death ot 
Henry C. Frick. But larger than either 
was that of J. P. Morgan, who died some 

ears before Mr. Carnegie. Other clipping 
books of very large size prepared in the 
last few years were those concerning W. 
K. Vanderbilt and Jacob Schiff. 

Whose visit to America do you think 
received the most publicity? That of 
King Albert of Belgium, who was accom- 
panied by Cardinal Mercier, or that of 
the Prince of Wales? 

More than 4,500 articles about King 
Albert and the Cardinal appeared in one 
month. The Prince of Wales was dis- 
cussed in 1,500 articles during the same 
length of time. 


Who is Mentioned Oftenest in the Newspapers? by Grorces D. RoMEIKE 
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Paco SY B2Ows BROS. 


A section of the readers’ room in the New York office of the press-clipping bureau conducted by Mr. Romeike. About 1,500 newspapers 
are read here every day by a force of from 30 to 50 persons, the great majority being young women. Each of them has had to memo- 
rize 5,000 names and subjects, any reference to which, in any paper, must be “‘spotted” and marked. As new names and subjects are 
added to the subscription list, they are placed on a blackboard facing the readers. During the lunch hour, the woman in charge gives a 
talk on the new matter that must be looked for. After the papers have been read, the cutters clip all the marked portions. The clip- 
pings are then assorted. To each one is pasted a slip on which is stamped the name and date of the paper from which it was taken and 
also the name of the person to whom it is to be sent. The record number of clippings from one issue of any paper is 2,155, made from the 
New York “Herald” one Easter. This was chiefly because there was a large book review section in that issue; and authors are the best 
patrons of a clipping bureau. The New York papers lead all others in the number of extracts clipped from them. The Sunday “Times” 
furnishes from 600 to 1,000 clippings per issue; the Chicago “Sunday Tribune” averages about 250; the San Francisco “Chronicle,” 
Washington “Herald,” Detroit “Daily News,” St. Louis “Globe-Democrat,” and Pittsburgh “Post” average 150 for their Sunday edi- 


tions. 
York Sunday papers. 


About three years ago, someone inter- 
ested in the King of Spain instructed us to 
send him every article about the king 
that should appear in any New York 
newspaper. Our readers found not a 
single doping in a whole month! We were 
instructed to continue the search for 
another month; but again we searched in 
vain for any mention of Alfonso. So we 
know that for two months, at least, the 
King of Spain was not mentioned in any 
New York newspaper. 

I must tell you that Wilhelm, the ex- 
Kaiser, received more newspaper space 

fore the war than any other man that 
ever lived. But that, of course, does not 
mean that he received more space in the 
newspapers of this country than our own 
amous men received. am speaking 
now of world-wide publicity. Even as an 
international figure Roosevelt was a close 
second to the Kaiser previous to the war. 

During the war, the space given Presi- 


dent Wilson exceeded that given ex- 
President Roosevelt. But previous to 
that, the publicity given Roosevelt was 
almost double that given Wilson. Even 
in the campaign of 1912, when Roosevelt 
ran second and Wilson first, the news- 
papers gave more space to Roosevelt than 
to Wilson. The publicity given the name 
of Wilson during the war was immense, of 
course, and exceeds that of any other 
American for a corresponding period of 
years. But a large part of this was really 
publicity for America, or for the Govern- 
ment’s policy, the name of Wilson often 
standing for either. 


MORE authors than any other class of 
people subscribe for press clippings 
about themselves and their work. Next 
to authors come moving-picture actors and 
actresses, musicians, singers, and painters. 
Chaplin, Pickford, Fairbanks, and Griffith 
lead all moving-picture people in publicity. 


The Boston “Transcript,” with a daily average of 400 clippings, furnishes the greatest number, with the exception of the New 


Following them are twenty others, all 
about as frequently mentioned, and in- 
cluding Theda Bara, Nazimova, Alice 
Brady, and Alice Joyce. Caruso was far 
and away the most dead singer, even 
before his illness. He was of interest both 
as an artist and as an individual. 

After authors and stage people, those 
who have the most use for a press- 
clipping service seem to rank in this order: 
Business men, politicians, society women, 
professional men. 

Society women subscribe for all men- 
tion of themselves in connection with 
social events, and frequently they want 
all clippings about the engagement and 
marriage of their daughters. Business 
men almost always specify that they do 
not want to receive clippings about their 
social activities. 

A preacher who publishes a book, 

enerally orders press clippings about it. 
fle subscribes (Continued on page 94) 


How the Needle of a Compass 
Pointed the Way to Fortune 


The story of Cuyler Adams, who discovered one of the greatest 
deposits of iron ore in the world. A true romance of 
business, of science, and of human nature 


S THE sidewheel steamer “Kee- 
weenaw” nosed into harbor on 
one of her infrequent trips to 
‘the head of Lake Superior, in 
the year 1870, a lad of eighteen 

eagerly watched the unfolding of hill and 
forest behind the little frontier town of 
Duluth. The lad had fed upon the ro- 
mances of Fenimore Cooper; and he had 
been told that a scant hundred miles 
away, under the shadowing forest of 
tamarack and spruce, In- 
dians trapped and hunted 
and fished, much as they 
had in the times when 
Cooper had written about 
them. 

The lad’s name was Cuy- 
ler Adams. In his pocket 
was fifty dollars, the gift of 
his grandfather, and his 
stake for a fortune. And in 
the fifty years that have 
passed since that day, his 
life has been as full of 
romance as that of any of 
the characters created by 
Cooper. 

His career has been ex- 
traordinarily varied. He is 
known as a mining engineer. 
But he has also, at one time 
or another, been Indian 
trader, trapper, railroad 
president, freighting con- 
tractor, sawmill operator, 
prospector, farmer, and real- 
estate operator on a grand 
scale. 

From this it might ap- 

ear that Adams lacked the 
snack of sticking to things. 
But the fact is that perhaps 
the chief interest in his 
career lies in the way he 
stuck, through thick and 
thin and in spite of merci- 
less ridicule, to an idea the 
truth of which he had 
proved to his own satis- 
faction. Incidentally, be- 
cause of sticking, the fifty-dollar stake 
has been multiplied many, many times. 
Cuyler Adams is to-day probably the 
largest individual owner of iron-ore prop- 
erty in the country. 

The arrival of the “Keeweenaw” at 
Duluth was an event, for in 1870 this 
sidewheeler was the only steamer regular- 
ly plying beeween Buffalo and Duluth. 

t that time, Duluth had only a few 
hundred people. There were | |! plenty 
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by Samuel Smiles: 


By Neil M. Clark 


of stumps up and down the main street, 
and the development of a great dis- 
tributing and shipping center had scarcely 
been visioned. 

Adams, when he reached the village, 
brought with him the handicap of 
wretched health. As a boy, his education 
had been rather casual, sometimes at 
boarding-schools, sometimes with tutors, 
and finally at a military academy in New 
York, from which he was removed to go 


Three Words That Work Wonders 


T 


HE December issue of this magazine contained 
an interview with Alexander Graham Bell, the 
famous inventor, in which he gave a rule which 
he said was the basis of all self-education. 

The rule was this: “Observe! Remember! Compare!” 

Doctor Bell quoted, also, this wonderful statement 
“The close observation of little 
things is the secret of success, in business, in art, in science, 
and in every pursuit of life.” 

The story of Cuyler Adams, told in the article be- 
ginning on this page, is a perfect illustration of the truth 
of the statement, a startling example of the rewards 
which come through following Doctor Bell’s rule. In 
the woods, one day, Adams observed a small detail—the 
fact that at a certain point the needle of his compass 
was deflected. Before that, he had observed, also, that 
if a steel rail was near a compass, the needle would be 
deflected. He remembered and compared what he had 
observed. Then he drew his conclusions. The result was 
that he located the Cuyuna iron range, bought the land 
in the face of universal ridicule, and reaped a fortune, 
simply as a result of his observation of little things. In 
another instance, he made two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, because he had observed a small clause in a legal 
document. All around you are people who are winning 
fame, fortune, and friends through the habit of observing 
and remembering and comparing. In those three words 
there is contained the essence of achievement. 
Tue EpITOR. 


West. It was so often interrupted because 


of poor health. 

E boad forward to the woods, with 
their promise of health, of romance, of 
opportunity—and he found all three. 

‘or the first few months, the boy spent 
his time in the woods, hunting and fishing. 
Then, one day, he met Basile Denis. 
Denis was a half-breed, trading with the 
Indians and the fur dealers; and he pro- 


posed to Adams that they go together 


into the Indians’ country as fur traders. 

In those days anybody in that country 
with a fair reputation and average intelli- 
gence could get himself grub-staked for 
food and supplies to trade among the 
Indians, and Adams easily induced a 
merchant to advance him the traps, 
ammunition, and other supplies to be ex- 
changed for furs among the Indians. But 
when it came to transporting the supplies 
he found that he was not strong enough 
for the long tramp through 
the woods with a pack on 
his back. Denis, however; 
arranged that by taking the 
whole burden himself. 

They struck into the 
woods for Lake Vermilien, 
where the Bois Fort tribe 
of Chippewas had their 
camp. From an old Chippe- 
wa Bible, Adams picked up 
a smattering of their lan- 
guage and this helped him 
to make friends among the 
tribe. The chief, Rainy 
Lake, assigned him a wig- 
wam, and for a paltry fifty 
pounds of pork and a sack 
of flour sold him the serv- 
ices of his own daughter as 
cook and maid of all work. 

Adams, who had gone 
merely to trade, remained 
for a whole year. During 
that time he did not see a 
white man. Gradually he 
gained in strength and en- 
durance, until he was able 
to tramp thirty miles a day, 
with a fifty-pound pack on 
his back. Many a time, in 
the dead of the cold North 
winter, he went alone on 
long trips through the woods, 
when the loss of an ax, or a 
broken ax handle, would 
have meant freezing to 
death. 

And the woods gave him 
much more than rugged 
health. They taught him intimately the 
nature of the country. 

He heard, for instance, of mineral de- 
posits. One of the Indians, speaking more 
freely before Adams than he would have 
spoken before most white men, told of 
camping with his squaw on a ledge of 
rock in the snow. The great fire they 
built melted not only the snow—but 
something else as well. And the Indian 
exhibited a (Continued on page 88) 
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Cuyler Adams 


THE story of Cuyler Adams, mining engineer, bonan- 
za farmer, railroad builder, and, above all, discoverer 
of one of the greatest iron ore deposits in this continent, 
begins back in semi-pioneer days. Adams was born in 
1852, in Canton, Illinois. When he was only eighteen, 


he went by steamer to Duluth in search of health and 
fortune—and he found both. The story of his discov- 
ery, purchase, and development of the great Cuyuna 


Iron Range is as interesting as romance. "i sia 
the largest owners of iron ore property i : ; 
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Marion LeRoy Burton 


DOCTOR BURTON is president of the University of 
Michigan, which in total enrollment of students stands 
third among the universities of this country. Born in 
Iowa in 1874, he worked his way through Carleton 
College, at Northfield, Minnesota, and immediately 
_began- h. Later, he studied at Yale—where he 

id he then was pastor of a Brooklyn 

‘r. His ambition, however, wag to be 


president of a college; and when he was asked to be the 
head of Smith College, the largest woman’s college in 
the world, he accepted. After seven years at Smith, 
he became president of the University of Minnesota; 
and in July, 1920, he went to Ann Arbor as head of 
the University of Michigan. He is a man of extraor- 
dinary personality; and his rapid advance is almost 
without a parallel in the university world. 


Are Men Superior to Women? 


Do you believe that men have better minds, a keener sense of humor, a higher 
sense of honor? Do you think that women are not good sports? Are men 
wanting in sentiment? Do they lack a sense of social duty? 


An interview with Marion Le Roy Burton, President of 
the University of Michigan 


UST as long as the human race 
retains the power of speech, men 
will continue to discuss women— 
women will go on discussing men. 
And of all the subjects with which 
this discussion busies itself there is none 
which seems to have a more perennial in- 
terest than the question as to whether 
women are mentally inferior to men. 

It is a worn theme—but never worn 
out. And there are others over which the 
argument goes on and on, with an interest 
which never flags. Do women have a 
sense of humor? Is their sense of honor 
less keen than men’s? Are men more 
courageous, more loyal, more sincere? 
Domen have less sentiment? Are women 
more conscientious? Are they superfi- 
aally more clever, but fundamentally less 
intelligent? 

All of us have argued these questions a 


score of times, although with most of us” 


our opinions are ready-made ones; literally 

“hand-me-down”’ traditions, perhaps cen- 

turies old. But are we sure that these 

eames will stand the test of present-day 
cts 

If you knew a man who for more than 
twenty-five years had been closely asso- 
cated with young men and young women 
students, wouldn’t you think that his 
ideas on this subject ought to be both in- 
teresting and valuable? 

Such a man is Marion LeRoy Burton. 
About twenty-five years ago he entered 
Carleton College, a co-educational insti- 
tution at Northfield, Minnesota, as a 
student. As soon as he was graduated, he 

n to teach. Then, for four years, he 
studied at Yale. In 1908 he became pastor 
of a leading church in Brooklyn—another 
field whisre Re could study men and women. 

year later he was offered the presi- 

of Smith College, the largest 
women’s college in the world. He was at 
Smith for seven years, during which time 
many hundreds of girls from all over the 
country pra through that institution. 
In 1917 he became president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and in 1920 he went 
Tre Arbor as head of the University of 

ichigan. 

Both of these universities are co-edu- 
cational. The one at Ann Arbor has a 
total enrollment this year of considerabl 
over eleven thousand. About two thirds 
of the students are men; but there are 
over three thousand women. 

1s years of connection with these 

colleges and universities have given Doc- 
tor Burton an experience which probably 
is unique. Furthermore, he himself is as 


By Allison Gray 


unusual as his opportunity has been. He 
is a man of broad sympathies and keen 
understanding; one of the really great 
figures in our college world. - 

I want to make it clear that neither 
Doctor Burton’s experience nor his in- 
terest is one-sided. He has had the oppor- 
tunity to study a great number of women 
students, but a greater number of men 
students. The University of Michigan is 

reëminently a men’s university. Doctor 
Buran is essentially a man’s man. If his 
interest leans in either direction it is, 
naturally enough, toward the young men, 
who constitute more than two thirds of 
the students under his charge. If he were 
a partisan of the woman’s side of the 
question, his opinions might be prejudiced 
in her favor and therefore not of real 
value. But that decidedly is not the case. 


s USE plain every-day language,” I 

said to him, “which are smarter—men 
or women? Can you draw a line between 
the two sexes and say that one has greater 
mental ability than the other?” 

He shook his head thoughtfully. 

“It is a complex subject,” he said; “but 
in my opinion the answer is that you 
cannot. Intelligence is not an attribute of 
sex. In varying degrees, it is the common 
possession of all human beings. And the 
degrees vary, not according to sex, but 
according to individuals. 

“Facts are always important. But one 
set of facts, taken alone, may be very mis- 
leading. For instance, here is a chart 
giving the comparative standing in scholar- 
ship of the various fraternities, sororities, 
and other house clubs here in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan during the 1920-21 
college year. 

“If we were to accept the showing of 
this chart as final, we could arrive at only 
one conclusion; namely, that women are 
‘smarter’ than men. Jas take a look at 
these averages. They are divided into 
grades, with 100 per cent as the highest 
marking. In one column are the respec- 
tive averages of eight groups, which in- 
clude all the students of both sexes who 
are in fraternities, sororities, or other 
organizations. Here are the figures: 


Professional sororities Sit 
Women < General sororities Jyt 
Other women’s clubs 77 
Professional fraternities 76— 
All House Clubs 75-2 
Men Athletes 74+ 
Other Men’s Clubs Jit 
General fraternities ait 


“As you see, the highest three groups 
are made up of women students. The 
lowest average for the women’s groups is 
higher than the highest average for the 
men’s groups. 

“No one can deny that the women have 
reason to be proud of this showing. But 
I should have to differ with anyone who 
might claim that this chart proves that 
women are mentally superior to men. 
Just as, if anyone showed me a reversed 
set of figures, I should not admit them as 
proof that men are mentally superior to 
women. 

“In this case, for instance, you must go 
behind the returns and get at underlying 
conditions. In the first place, the women 
who go to college are a picked class; not 
so much in regard to intelligence as in re- 
gard to purpose. 

“Girls who merely want to ‘go away to 
school’ for a year or two are not likely to 
select a university. Boys go to college 
much more commonly, even more casual- 
ly, than girls. At the very start, there- 
fore, there is an important difference 
between the men and the women, because 
the latter are more definitely bent on 
study. 


“PARTLY for this reason, they apply 
themselves to their work with greater 
concentration. But I think there are other 
causes for the better showing they make. 
One is their greater conscientiousness. I 
don’t know that their sense of duty is 
higher than a man’s. It may be. But, at 
any rate, it is more conservative. That is, 
a girl is more likely to submit her indi- 
‘dual ideas to the established ones. If 
she knows she is expected to study, for in- 
stance, she tries to live up to what is ex- 
pected of her. A boy is more likely to 
follow his personal inclination. 

“Then, too, women have more pride 
than men have; and pride is a great 
stimulus to work. Women are sensitive 
to criticism or censure; so they try to 
avoid incurring it. A good deal of the re- 
sponsibility for the poorer scholarship 
record of men is therefore due to a differ- 
ence in the ethical standards of men and 
of women, not to any difference in their 
mental ability. 

“And here is another interesting point: 
Girls mature earlier than boys do; 
mentally as well as physically. Any high- 
school teacher can testify to this fact. 
Among high-school freshmen, the girls, 
as a whole, are much cleverer than the 
boys. But this disparity grows less with 
each succeeding (Continued on page 109) 
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These Dogs are Great 


Detectives 


True stories of the bloodhound—a surprisingly gentle 
creature, with brains and a wonderful nose 


By Samuel A. Derieux 


E ARE always 
on the lookout 
for the villain— 
in our stories, on 
the stage, and in 
the dramas of real life. Even 
in the dog world, we long ago 
picked him out. _Unhesitat- 
ingly, we cast the bloodhound 
for the villain’s rôle. 

The very name, “blood- 
hound,” suggests a terrifying 
creature. And his appearance 
fits in with the idea. The mas- 
sive, grotesque head, with its 
heavy hanging flews and dew- 
laps, the somber, brooding 
expression, the bloodshot eyes, 
all help to confirm us in our be- 
lief that he is surely the villain 
in the piece. 

Well, here is a story told me 
by a certain New York man. 
When he was a boy he lived on 
a lonely mountain ranch in 
California; and late one after- 
noon, -during a hard snow- 
storm, there came to his 
mother’s house a sheriff’s posse. 
‘They were in pursuit of a des- 
perate outlaw, who had fled to 
the mountains. 

With awed eyes the boy 
gazed at these men of the law, 
at their broad-brimmed hats, 
their clanking spurs, their belts 
bristling with cartridges and 
weighted down at the hips by 
heavy revolvers. 

But what he remembers 
most vividly are the blood- 
hounds. For the first time he looked upon 
these monsters—two of them. They bad 
trailed the desperado thus far, but had 
been stopped by the snow. The posse, 
and the bloodhounds, would have to spend 
the night there at his mother’s house. 

The boy’s room was a shed, or lean-to. 
As usual, he went to it alone, for those 
were pioneer days. He struck no light, 
but sat down on his cot and began to un- 
dress. Then he made out, in the corner of 
the room, a dark object. A snowy night 
is seldom black, and gradually he made 
out what that object was. Hair risen 
straight up, he stared at it. The thing 
lying in the corner there was a blood- 
nound! 

Probably one of the officers, thinking 
the room unoccupied, had turned him in 
here. Or perhaps the hound, when the 
door was open, had wandered in of his 
own accord. The whys and wherefores 
did not interest the small boy seated bolt 


PHOTO 


By BLOWN BROS. 
Here is a superb specimen of the true bloodhound. 
He is a wonderful creature in his ability to follow 
a human trail; but he is not the fierce and blood- 
thirsty beast he is thought to be by the public. The 
so-called ‘‘nigger chasers” used in the South were 
partly Great Danes, not pure-bred bloodhounds 


upright on the cot, staring. The fact 
alone claimed all his attention. 

He dared not think of crying out for 
help, for he was sure this would bring sud- 
den and inevitable destruction. ands 
shaking, he managed to get his shoes off. 
Slowly he crawled into bed. Carefully he 

ulled the covers over him, head and all. 
Thea he lay wide awake, trying not to 
breathe. 

Suddenly chills ran through him and 
his hair began to poke like porcupine 
quills into the pillow. He had heard from 
the corner a movement; the monster evi- 
dently had risen. He must be shaking his 
head, preparatory to his feast of small-boy 
meat, for the boy heard the flop-flop of 
long ears and chops. 

hen something: nudged him!...He 
lay there, paralyzed with fear, every mo- 
ment expecting the covers to be yanked 
oft him by those terrible fangs that could 
tear his heart out. Then on his heaving 


chest he felt a heavy weight. 
The monster had reared up on 
the bed! 

He would have screamed 
now, but he was far past mak- 
ing a sound. He reached out 
his hand to avert, if even for a 
moment, inevitable destruc- 
tion. The hand touched some- 
thing warm, loose, baggy. It 
was not torn instantly off. 
Trembling, the hand felt up 
and along that warm, baggy 
thing. It encountered the side 
of a dog’s head, with long, soft 
ears. And suddenly the boy 
knew: This was not a monster. 
This was just a big, cold, lonely 
dog. 

Apologetically, humbly, the 
dog clambered onto the bed, 
stepping carefully over the boy. 
It lay down, curled up with a 
sigh of content, and its tail 
tapped the covers. The boy 
sat up, and tucked the covers 
around his new friend. Grate- 
fully, a warm tongue licked his 
hand. 

All that wild, stormy night 
the small boy and the blood- 
hound slept together. In the 
morning they were awakened 
by the sound of shouting. In 
the door the sheriff stood, yell- 


ing: 

“Come here, boys! Come a- 
runnin’! . . . Look there! What 
do you think of that!” 

If belonging to an old and 
established family makes for 
gentleness, then the bloodhound ought to 
be the gentlest of dogs. Even those who 
trace their blood back to the Norman 
Conquest are parvenues to him. The 
ancient Romans, it seems, used him to 
hunt the wild boar. Their statues and 
pictures show a dog with the same head 
and the same appearance. One tradition 
has it that he came to England with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror; another that he was 
imported, in the twelfth century, first, 
because of his keenness of scent; and sec- 
ond—because of his docility! 

But what about his terrible name? 
Surely it must have some connection with 
a bloody history. 

There are two theories to account for 
this name: One is that in the old days, 
after large animals were wounded in the 
chase, this hound, because of his persist- 
ence and patience, was put upon the trail 
to run the animal to cover. Thus, though 
he ran by scent, as all hounds run, he did 


These Dogs are Great Detectives, by SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 


COURTESY OF COUNTRY LIFE 


A true bloodhound is one of the gentlest of dogs, especially with chil- 
dren. And the children themselves have an instinctive confidence in 
the dogs. Notice the size of the hound’s head, compared with the 


size of the child. 


The bloodhound’s nose is one of the marvels of 


nature, as you will realize from the stories related in the accompanying 
article of some of the performances of these extraordinary animals 


follow a bloody trail. The other and most 
likely theory is that the name meant orig- 
mally “blooded hound,” to distinguish 
him from the mongrel; to denote, in other 
words, that he was a thoroughbred. 

It is an interesting fact that in no other 
country has he the sinister reputation 
which he has in the United States. This 
reputation he got because he was supposed 
to track runaway slaves. Abolition liter- 
ature is full of his terrible deeds. But if 
you look at the pictures in the pamphlets 
and books of that time you will see not a 
long-eared, brooding dog, but a short- 
eared, alert, powerful monster. “Cuban 
bloodhound” he was called, or “nigger 
hound;” and he was used far more in the 
West Indies than in the United States. 


OW this monster was not a bloodhound 

* at all, though he had some bloodhound 
inhim. He was partly, probably mostly, 
Great Dane or mastiff. These (eee are 
the villains in his history. 
_ Yet we must have our ideal, even if that 
ideal is of a villain. Most of us remember 
when the play “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” came 
to town. We recall little Eva and Uncle 
Tom and Simon Legree, and—most thrill- 
ing of all—the bloodhounds. : 

“But those are not bloodhounds you’ve 
got there,” a man who knew once said to 
the manager of the show. “Those are 

reat Danes.” 

“I know it,” confessed the manager. 
“But people think they are bloodhounds. 
They wouldn’t stand for a genuine blood- 
hound. He’s too tame and gentle.” 

What every hunting dog, and especially 
every hound, can do to a certain degree— 
namely, follow a trail, the bloodhound 
can do almost to perfection. His nose is 
one of the marvels of nature. 

Just as every man’s face and every 
man’s handwriting and finger prints are 
diferent from every other man’s, so is 
every man’s smell different. And just as 

etectives train themselves to remember 
faces, to decipher handwriting and finger 
pnts, so the blr odhound has been trained 
to follow the ¢ sell of the man he is sent 
after, and to.‘ollow that smell alone. 


How “cold” a trail can he run? And 
how far can he carry it? 


Well, here are some authenticated sto- 
ries: In the later nineties the United 
States mail train was robbed at Casper, 
Wyoming. Fifty hours after the robbery, 
two bloodhounds were put on the trail. 
At once they took it off and led the officers 
through the desert. Thirty-six hours the 
chase lasted. Not once did the hounds 
hesitate. Finally, they bayed two men, 
who surrendered with such alacrity that 
the Federal officers laughed at the blood- 
hounds, declaring that, in their opinion, 
they had got the wrong men. But the 
laughed too soon. Afterward, the Sard 
ogized. These were the men. t was 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

That was a cold trail; but the condi- 
tions were ideal, in that few tracks, if any, 
had crossed it. But here is another story, 
also authenticated: In Nebraska a man 
attempted to kidnap a girl. Twelve hours 
after the attempt, two bloodhounds were 
put on the trail. They ran it nearly 
twenty miles and into a town where a fair 
was being held. The streets were crowded 
and people stopped to look at the hounds, 


thinking them a part of the entertain- | 
ment prepared beforehand. But suddenly fi 


the hounds nudged their way through the 
crowd and stopped with wagging tails be- 
fore a certain man. This man expressed 


amazement and indignation when told he f 


was under arrest. But—six hours later he 
confessed the crime. 

As has been said, the dogs, when they 
found the man, simply wagged their tails 
and looked around. They had no desire 
to attack him. Their pleasure consisted in 
having found him. “Here he is,” they 
said. “Our part is over. In our opinion, 


this is the man. The court can do the $ 


rest.” 

It is interesting that the courts of a few 
states do not accept his testimony at all. 
They say he makes as many mistakes as 
an alienist. But in most courts his opin- 
ion, expressed by going up to a man, then 
looking around at the ofhcers, is taken as 
a link in the chain of evidence—a very 
strong link sometimes. 
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According to an article in the “Law Re- 
view,” any bloodhound whose testimony 
is to have weight ought to have passed 
through certain tests, certain examina- 
tions. He should be a thoroughbred, 
competently trained. He should be given 
complete liberty of action, and should 
have been previously tested and his abil- 
ity to run one trail established. 


AST winter I visited the bloodhounds of 
Messrs. J. T. and S. L. Branch at Nor- 
folk, Virginia. The father of the Messrs. 
Branch, known as “Hurricane Branch,” 
was one of the pioneers in using the pure- 
bred bloodhound, and the pure-bred alone, 
in running down criminals. Two of the 
hounds I visited were employed regularly, 
Ey the city of Norfolk, br this purpose. 
hey were retained, just as lawyers are. 

They were in a wired yard when I got 
there, Joe and Red being the names they 
go by. Magnificent specimens, both of 
them, weighing some hundred pounds 
apiece, and as lean and well conditioned 
as animals in the jungle. Red didn’t mind 
my presence, but Joe didn’t like me a bit. 
He stalked up and down before me, utter- 
ing low, mouthy growls. Maybe he 
thought I had a criminal face. Anyway, 
I did not feel complimented. 

I had telephoned Mr. J. T. Branch I 
was coming, and already he had sent a 
half-grown boy out to run from a certain 
house in the suburbs and make a trail. 
While we were waiting to start, a child 


three years old came out and entered the 
kennel yard. The big fellows were as glad 
to see him as puppies would have been. 


They fawned before him, wagging their 
heavy tails. It was comical to see their 
pleasure. (Continued on page 58) 
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PHOTO BY BROWN BROS. 
When a bloodhound finds the man he 
is trailing, he seldom attacks him. As 
a rule, he does not touch him. He just 
stops and looks back at his handler, as 
if he said, “Well, here he is.” If 
necessary, however, he will hold the 
fugitive until the officers come up 


Are There Too Many Managers 
in Your Business? 


The confessions of a man who was bitten by the “title 
bug,” got cured, and then went back to a real job - 


AM writing this in a little hotel in 
western Pennsylvania. The room 
has a worn carpet, a decrepit wooden 
bed, and a pair of moth-eaten cur- 
tains that look as though they might 


have been washed when McKinley spoke 
here in the late nineties. In a couple of 
hours I shall tumble into that bed and 


sleep until the rattle of dishes wakes me 
up. Then I'll dress, shave in cold water, 
take my sample case, and work up one 
side of Main Street and down the other. 
At noon IIl catch a train for the next 
town. 

From which you will gather that I am 
just one of several hundred thousand 
traveling salesmen. 

But six months ago everything was 
different. Then I was sitting at a mahog- 
any desk in New York, with the breeze 
from an electric fan playing over me. 
There were two push buttons on the desk. 
When I touched one of them the door 
would open like magic to admit a blond 
stenographer with a notebook. When I 
touched the other, an office boy would 
appear. I was an assistant manager of 
sales in those days, with a salary and a 
title and a private office. Everything— 
except a regular he-man job. 


Because of this last fact, I walked in. 


one day, laid down my title, took a com- 
mission contract and a sample case, and 
set out on the road again. 

I had been badly bitten by the title 
bug; I’ll admit it frankly. I thought if 
only I could land in some soft private 
office with my name on the glass door I 
would be happy for the rest of my life. 
There are plenty of other chaps afflicted 
with the same disease, I’ll wager; and it is 
for their sake I am sitting up nights to 
write out this very personal piece. 

My advice to such chaps 1s: “Stop, 
look, and listen, before you let anyone pin 
a title on you! Find out just how much 
authority goes with the title, and how 
many other folks there are who will de- 
mand a cut-in on that authority. Other- 
wise, you are likely to discover, as I did, 
that you are merely among those present at 
the office conferences—just one more 
manager in an office that has too many 
managers already.” 

I made that discovery in two months; I 
hesitated four months longer, while a 
brisk debate went on between my back- 
bone and my pay check. But at the end 
of six months I laid down my nice shiny 
title, took up my hat, and walked out. 

Perhaps I am beginning too much in 
the middle. Let me go back a little. 

My father sold life insurance. He made 
a good income and was a pretty big man 
in the small town where we lived. He was 
grand master of one lodge and supreme 
sword bearer of another, Nothing of con- 


sequence took place in the community in 
which he did not have an active part. 

I don’t know at what age the average 
boy makes the discovery that his father 1s 
not the greatest man in the world; but it 
is a sad moment whenever it comes. With 
me, it came at the age of twelve years, in 
the city of Chicago. Father had taken me 
with him to attend a convention of the 
Middle Western representatives of the in- 
surance company for which he worked. 


S THE hour of the convention drew 
nearer l got quite excited. I was sure 
that when my father walked in, the men 
would stand up on their chairs and clap and 
cheer; and he would go up to the platform 
and stretch out his arms for them to take 
their seats again. My heart bobbed up 
into my throat when I thought about it. 
I took a tight hold of my father’s hand, 
and he smiled down, as much as to say, 
“Don’t lose your nerve; you’re with me.” 
Then we took the elevator up to the 
second floor, where the convention was to 
be. It wasn’t a big hall; it was just a little 
room full of straight-backed chairs; the 
men sitting in them smoked bad cigars; 
and when my father came in, there was no 
clapping, and he didn’t walk up to the 
E aid the way I had supposed he 
would. Instead, a bald, fat man was 
standing on the platform; and when we 
came in he said sharply: 

“You're five minutes late, Mason. 
Please close the door.” 

Mason was my father’s name, and my 
father closed the door; closed it without a 
word of protest and slipped with me into 
a seat in the rear row. 

I hardly understood a word of the pro- 
ceedings, nor did I try very hard. My 
mind was in a haze. All that day and the 
next day, and all the way home on the 
train, I Peat struggling with my first great 
disillusionment. I had gone to Chicago 
with the greatest man in the world, and a 
bald, fat, common-looking man had said, 
“Shut the door, Mason,” and, ‘Bring 
another chair, Mason,” and, ‘Mason, 
we'll give you five minutes to report on 
your territory. Cut out the oratory and 
give us the facts.” 

And my father had closed the door; he 
had carried in the extra chair; he had got 
up and spoken his piece when called upon, 
and sat down again. 

It was not until a long time afterward 
that I realized the whole truth—why it 
was that he delighted in being grand 
master, and all the rest. It was because 
the big world had denied him honor that 
he seized it so eagerly from the little world 
at home. 

Even now I can hardly think of that 
trip home from Chicago without a little 
tightening of the throat, Before the 


journey ended, a vague resolution began 
to take form in my boyish mind. For my. 
father’s sake, as well as my own, I would 
fight my way up to a place on the plat- 
form. No fat, bald little man should ever 
give orders to me. 

I took my uneventful way through. 
school, graduating from high school at the: 
age of eighteen. Whereupon, I promptly 
accepted the only job in sight, and for 
eight years I took my orders from a man 
who was both fat and bald, with chin 
whiskers into the bargain. 

The old man’s name was Daniel T. 
Broder. He built farm wagons in a little 
factory twenty miles from my home. He 
made money; but it was a one-man busi- 
ness with a vengeance. He was his own 
purchasing department. He would see 
personally every salesman of lumber and 
steel and nuts and bolts, puffing con- 
tentedly on his corncob pipe while they 
talked. His purchasing records consisted of 
a tattered notebook, which he kept in the 
top drawer of his battered desk. When a 
salesman had finished his argument and 
reached the important question of price, 
the Old Man would pull out that deadly 
little book, adjust his spectacles, and 
thumb its pages: 

“I done two cents better than that with 
Houston Brothers last year,” he would 
announce. 

He knew nothing about the science of 
salesmanship, but once or twice a week he 
would drive out into the country to some 
farmer who ought to have a new wagon;, 
and he generally came back with the order 
he went after, and a couple of orders from 
neighboring farmers, besides. He knew 
every man in the factory by his first name, 
and every man’s wife and children, too. 
He could, at a pinch, do the work of any 
one of his men—as they were perfectly 
well aware. 


Y FIRST job was to answer the mail 
and keep the books.. I wrote into one 
book the money that came in, and into 
another what we paid out. At the end of 
each month the Old Man checked up my 
figures against the bank balance, drew out 
whatever surplus was not needed in the 
business, and invested it in first-class 
farm land. If any month ended without 
a surplus, he knew something was the 
matter, and fired a foreman, or put me 
out into the country to sell more wagons. 
If I had only been wise enough to realize 
it, I had the opportunity of a lifetime. I 
was learning something about every de- 
partment of business—how to buy, to 
manufacture, to sell, and to show a profit 
on the sales. But I was at the age where 
I knew too much to profit by hints or 
suggestions. Secretly f f: lt a contempt 
for his simple, old-fashione,' way of doing 


things. I wasn’t getting anywhere, I 
said to myself. I had no office, no title, no 
stenographer—nothing but a job that paid 
a little better every year, and some money 
in the bank. 

We had quite a discussion one night, 
the Old Man and I. It was while we 
were going over the books preparatory to 
his monthly raid upon the surplus. J told 
him that I thought he ought to pick out 
three or four good men, in either the 
business or outside of it, and form them 
into an executive committee. Then, if 
anything should happen to him, that 
group would be in a position to carry on. 
I recall one remark he made, which 
summed up his whole philosophy of 
management: 

“I ain’t expecting to live forever,” he 
said, “and naturally I’ve got to pick out 
someone to run things after I’m through. 
I'm watching you boys right now to find 


Sid Says 


out who that someone will be. One of you 
is bound sooner or later to push his head 
up above the rest, and I’m watching the 
heads mighty close. But as for your com- 
mittee idea, I don’t hold with it. A busi- 
ness is just the life and soul and body of a 
man. It’s his arms and legs and ears and 
eyes and heart. You might as well expect 
a committee to make a success of raising 
a baby, as to make a success of bringing 
up a business through all its childhood 
diseases into full-grown strength. God 
Almighty Himself never could have got 
the world finished and running if He’d had 
half a dozen associate directors around, all 
of them wanting to be conferred with, and 
issuing orders on their own account. A 
business don’t need half a dozen managers 
no more than a man needs half a dozen 
heads to tell his legs and arms what to do.” 

It was about six months after this that 
the Old Man and I parted, with good 
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feeling on both sides, though he could not 
conceal his conviction that 1 was makin 
a mistake. But I had no such thought. 
had recently married, and I felt that it 
was time for me to set out for the East, 
where business is done in a Big Way. I 
went to New York, expecting to conquer 
the town, like the boys in the story books, 
and at the end of several weeks of tramp- 
ing from office to office I wound up with a 
job selling books. 

The contrast between my dreams and 
the hard reality was a jolt, but I made the 
best of it. Incidentally, I sent word back 
to the Cedarville paper that I had “en- 
gaged in the publishing business in New 
York.” There were two of us to support, 
and presently there would be three. | 
had to succeed, and I determined to use 
that book-selling as a lever somehow to 
get me into the organization upon which I 
had set my heart. (Continued on page 123) 


~ Sid Says: 


When Old Man Instinct speaks—sit up! 


ness way says that hereafter he is going to 

follow his own instincts, and not adopt so many 
of the opinions of other people. He adds: “My worst 
mistakes have been made when I have done things con- 
trary to my own clear instincts. I could show you actual 
losses that I have suffered as a result of that kind of 
thing. When you follow blindly another man’s lead you 
don’t even get the benefit of Ais instinct! In the first 
place, he may not be following it himself, and, in the 
second place, he may not want to communicate to you 
his instinctive feeling about the matter. To do so might 
embarrass him. Of course you must listen to other men 
—get whatever facts and suggestions from them you 


A FRIEND of mine who is a big winner in a busi- 


can. But when it comes to the decision to act—make it | 


yourself. The old phrase, ‘Use your own judgment, 
is sound. After all, it is the best judgment you can get, 
because at least it is real and not merely a second-hand 
report of somebody’s judgment.” ° 
Wonderful thing—instinct. It is that first reaction 


that pops into your head when a proposition is put up - 


to you. Sometimes it is wrong, but more frequently it 
is right. You call it your “first impression” or your 
“snap judgment.” You say you will “think the matter 
over.” And that is right. You should think it over. 
But in thinking it over you should pay the greatest at- 
tention to examining that first instinctive feeling—if 
you had one. For the truth is—that first instinctive 
feeling is apt to be the best thing in your head on the 
subject. Not always, of course, but often. When it 
flashes across your mind it isn’t something new and im- 
pulsive. It is more apt to be a sort of summary of the 
accumulated experiences of your life, and even of the 
experiences of your ancestors. Instead of being a new 
idea, it may be the oldest you have got—the most con- 
sidered and slowly developed judgment you possess. 
When you “talk yourself out of it” you may be mak- 
ing the mistake of your life. The real “snap judg- 
ments” we make are usually the ones we form after 
our instinct has had its say. 

So treat these first impressions with great respect. 


Examine them. They may be communications from 
your instinct. Of course, mixed in are a lot of half-baked 
hunches that are not worth following. Sort out the good 
ones and act on them. You can usually tell the differ- 
ence between a sound instinct and a silly hunch. 

Do you remember the last time you heard an explo- 
sion on the street? Do you recall how you turned sud- 
denly and looked in the direction of the noise? It was a 
good thing to do, too. It may have saved your life. 
Well, where did you get the idea? You did not get it on 
the spot. It was not a snap judgment. It was instinct. 
You got it from your great-granddaddy Monkey the 
First, who found out, 500,000 years ago, that, in the 
interest of self-preservation, it was a good thing to 
turn around and look in the direction from which he 
heard an unusual sound. 

Two queer old codgers live inside of you—one is Old 
Man Instinct and the other is Desire. Instinct is a 
taciturn old fellow. You never can get much out of him. 
Sometimes you can’t get anything out of him. He sits 
and studies the past experiences of all humanity. You 
go to him with a proposition and he will only take the 
time to send out a message to you, reading “Yes,” 
“No,” or “Certainly,” or “Never.” He is the original 
one-word-telegram guy. Sometimes he is loud and 
emphatic, sometimes weak and faint, sometimes utterly 
speechless, having no opinion. But he never elaborates. 
He leaves the talking to Desire. There is the gabby 
boy! He can talk an arm off you. Sometimes he agrees 
with Instinct, in which case he gives you long reasons 
to support Instinct. Sometimes he disagrees with In- 
stinct, in which case his eloquence is so powerful that he 
sends you back again and again to Instinct to see if you 
can’t get him to reverse his opinion. And you never 
can! Sometimes one wins—sometimes the other. But 
Instinct is the wiser of the two, and with all his grim 
taciturnity we have great respect for him. We can 
remember too many times when we have acted contrary 
to his counsel, and then come around later with the 
remark: “I knew I should have taken his advice in the 
first place.” 


“I’m sorry I offended you,” he said, 
soberly. ‘‘But I’m paid to go to plays 
and write what I think about them, 
and once in a while somebody pays 
me the compliment of taking offense. 

As though my opinion had weight 
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The Girl Who Could Cry 
Real Tears—and Finally Did 


A story of the stage 
By Holworthy Hall 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


HERE was once a very nice girl 
who believed what she read in 
the papers, and when she was 
just turning seventeen, she read 
that her performance in “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” as presented by 
the high-school comedy club, was always 
equal to the professional standard, and 
sometimes even rose above it. There was 
no one to disillusion her; indeed, during 
the next two years, while she was climbing 
a few dramatic molehills, her friends 
constantly assured her that she was 
mountaineering; and when she was nine- 
teen she went to New York, superbly 
confident that she was going on the stage. 

At this point Fate, to be strictly moral, 
should have blown against her like a head- 
wind, and sent her whirling in frantic 
flights from one office to another until she 
became dizzily conscious that she might 
better have stayed at home and saved 
car fare. As a matter of fact, she walked 
straight into a metropolitan engagement 
at sixty dollars a week. 

Bemstein, the producing manager, had 
been hunting for a girl of her type who 
could look adorable for five minutes, read 
a dozen lines without stumbling, and cry 
real tears. She cried for him, and almost 
before she knew it, she was rehearsing; in 
another month, she was getting nearly as 
florid notices from the New York critics 
as she had got at home. 

There was one critic, however, who 
fltered his opinion through a keener 
judgment. He agreed with his colleagues 
that she was breathlessly young, an 
sweet, and appealing, but at the same 
time he wouldn’t concede that she was an 
actress. The other papers said that she 
had made large capital out of small oppor- 

i hich is art; Rolston said that 
her only dramatic asset was a startling 
control of her lachrymal glands—which is 
accident. 

When she read this, she was as faint and 
tremulous as though she had been over- 
taken in a dark street, and deliberately 
msulted. 

Her liveliest impulse was to snatch up a 

, and explain to Rolston that he didn’t 
his business; and she had actually 
scrawled a firm, challenging “Sir!” be- 
fore she realized that to send a letter 
would be to it herself, helpless, into 
Rolston’s hands. She tore up the sheet, 
and went into the silence of reflection; and 
eventually, she put on her prettiest frock, 

d set out on a mission of conquest. 
Privately, she thought that this was de- 
manded by her self-respect. } 
Rolston, however, excused her on sight. 
Her motive itself was touchingly imma- 


ture, and her mood was that of a child 
who had been unjustly punished. Her 
eyes and her voice absorbed him, and he 
confirmed his original belief first, that she 
was adorable, and, second, that she had 
no business on the stage. 

“Pm sorry I offended you,” he said, 
soberly. “But I’m paid to go to plays, 
and write what I think about them, and 
once in a while somebody pays me the 
compliment of taking offense. As though 
my opinion had weight.” 

er smile was a ascinating 
paris and queenly dignity. Pais ie it 
as more weight than you think. Only of 
course I knew you were wrong, because—”’ 
She stirred her shoulders. ‘ Because 
you’re the only person who ever even 
hinted at such a thing.” 

“Good lord!” said Rolston, under his 
breath, and stared at her. Her egotism 
wasn’t the sort which makes the whole 
world an opponent; it was as guileless as 
though, instead of nineteen, she had been 
merely nine, and saying to the world: 
“See me jump!” He turned his head 
away. 

“You really did think I’m—all you 
sai 

Slowly, he turned back to her. “When . 
I wrote that,” he said, “‘I’d only seen you 
on the stage for a couple of minutes, and 

et I—hated to write it. And since I’ve 
had a chance to talk to you, I feel a good 
deal worse. There’s no use in going too 
far into it now; you’ve read it in print. 
But I want you to know—” his eyes, 
which had been holding hers, began to 
waver—‘“I want you to know that I— 
feel as bad about it as you do.” 


HER tone was gentle and forgiving. 
“ Because you see what a mistake you 
made, Mr. Rolston?” 

He shook his head. “Not that.” 

The girl caught her breath. “ You—you 
don’t admit even now—after I’ve told 
you—and when every other paper in 
town—” She rose imperiously. 

Rolston was also on his feet. “ Maybe,” 
he blurted, “if you’ll read that notice 
over again, you'll understand.” 

There was a pause of several seconds. 
“Practically,” she said, “you called me a 
spoiled brat—didn’t you?” 

“Is that all of it you remember?” 

The color came readily to her cheeks. 
“But didn’t you?” 

Rolston was looking past her. “I told 
you I hated to write that notice. I don’t 
think you're a great actress, but from the 
first minute I saw you, I wished I knew 
you. And I was perfectly well aware that 
after I wrote what I did, it was impossible.” 


merger of 


Her voice was lower. “Then why did 
you do it?” 

“Because if my opinion ever does have 
weight, it’ll be because I’m not afraid to 
tell the truth.” 

She was regarding him steadily; all at 
once she smiled. “Perhaps things aren’t 
as impossible as you think, Mr. Rolston. 
You've said I’m no good on the stage, but 
I’m rather—nice. Well, I say you're a 
perfealy ridiculous critic, but apart from 

at— 

He took a quick pace forward. “You’re 
going to let me see you sometime?” 

She retreated amusedly. “I’m living 
with people who know you. They’re hav- 
ing a professional tea Sunday afternoon.” 

he door closed, and he went back to 
his littered desk and stood there, smiling 
reminiscently, 


ON SUNDAY afternoon, he sat in a 
corner with her, and whenever he 
closed his eyes to the immediate surround- 
ings he could see a picture of her in the en- 
vironment where she belonged. It in- 
cluded, for choice, a white Colonial house 
in a setting of shade trees, and an old- 
fashioned garden behind the house. Pres- 
ently, when she asked him what his own 
ambitions were, he described the archi- 
tecture and the garden, but for the sake of 
diplomacy he left-Miss Weld out of the 
picture. 

“And can you earn all that just by 
calling people names?” she inquired 
blithely. . 

“Oh, no. But, like everybody else, I’m 
writing imperishable drama on the side. 
Bemstein’s got two of them in his office 


“Really?” her eyes were provocative. 
“Hasn’t one of them a good part for me?” 
He answered in the same spirit. “There 
isn’t even a sniffe in either one of them.” 
Unexpectedly, she put her hand on his 
sleeve. ‘“‘Let’s not bait each other an 
more,” she said, in an undertone. “If 
we're ever going to be friends, we’ve got 
tooverlook afew things— J can if you can. 
Don’t you think so yourself? . . . And in 
spite of—of everything, I liked you: I 
liked you a lot. I’d trust you anywhere. 
And I hardly know a soul in New York. 
I don’t even know who are the right peo- 
ple to stay away from. I’m going to need 
somebody like you to—to sort of look 
after me for a little while until I get m 
bearings. But if we go on this way, we'll 
spoil everything before we start.” 
Rolston had grown serious. “Let’s not 
spoil it, then.” 
, They shook hands on the pledge; and 
in the following week he kept two ap- 
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pointments with her; in the 
week after that he kept six, 
and by the end of the third 
week he knew her well 
enough to quarrel with her. 
She was not yet twenty, 
she had taken a great city 
by storm, she had been 
adopted by the clever bo- 
hemians and the social 
skirmishers, and Rolston, 
in attempting to look after 
her ıķġad looked too far. 
He whde the great mistake 
of belittling those who had 
flattered her. 

“They’re not the right 
people for you,” he said 
decisively. “Z know the 
system; whenever there’s a 
newcomer in art or music 
or literature they hang 
around like a flock of buz- 
zards—” 

“Ned!” 

“And they'll do any- 
thing for you. But you 
just start to slip; and 
they’ll scatter so fast you 
won’t see them for dust. 
And when they've scat- 
tered, Helen, PU be wait- 
ing for you in the same 
place.” 


OW, although she was 

genuineļy drawn to 
Rolston, she appraised him 
as a poor critic, an unsuccess- 
ful playwright, and no judge 
of society. “I think,” she 
said, with icy sweetness, 
“that very likely you will. 
The same place exactly.” 

Rolston stiffened. “Yes 
—even after that.” 

This, of course, was a 

uaranty of his devotion, 
bit she chose to take it dif- 
ferently, and in the next 
fortnight he perceived that 
he was being groomed for 
the post of permanent sec- 
ond-fiddle. 

He told himself that she 
was’ drinking applause like 
sea - water, and growing 
thirstier after every draft. 
The time was coming, 
however, when her beauty 
and her bewitching flow of 
tears would fail to satisfy 
a jaded public; and Rolston 
knew that when she ceased 
to be a fad she was des- 
tined to lose her confidence in herself, and 
her faith in humanity at the same instant. 

In January, she said, “I told you so!” 
Her eyes were dancing, and Rolston 
found them hypnotic. “I have to gloat,” 
she said, joyously. “I just can’t help 
it.... Bernstein’s decided I’m wasted in 
such a small part. So, in a month, I'll be 
in a new piece, at three times the salary. 
Now, grovel!” 

“Nothing in the world,” he assured her, 
‘would please me more than to think I 
misjudged you.” 

She sat up briskly. “Why, doesn’t this 
prove it?” 

This was the first instance on which he 
was glad to be interrupted and supplanted 
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by one of these smart young men who 
were persuading Helen that she was one 
of the ornaments of the American stage. 

It was the assiduity of these same young 
men which drove him, before the month 
was out, to a sort of left-handed declara- 
tion. “ You told me you needed somebody 
to look after you, and I certainly agree 
with you. If I could afford it, ite volun- 
teer to take it as a life job.” 


HER smile was enigmatic. “Oh, Ned! 
Even if I cared ten thousand times 
more than I do, how could I marry the 
only man in New York who thinks I’m a 
failure?” 

Each day, he was a little more at- 


Rolston, standing nervously in the first entrance, turned pale 


tracted to her, and yet each day he told 
himself that she deserved precisely what 
she was going to get. She was a darling, 
but she needed discipline, and sooner or 
later the world was bound to provide it. 
It occurred to him then, that within a 
few days he should have to see her in the 
new part, and write an honest opinion 0 
it. Ihe told the truth about her, and she 
took additional offense, their friendship 
was cooked, and no doubt of it. 
Eventually, he went to the theatre, and 
while he fidgeted in his seat he pray 
that she would justify a line of praise, 
however temperate. The prayer wasnt 
answered. Rolston compressed his lips 
and repeated that as an actress she ha 


The Girl Who Could Cry Real Tears—and Finally Did, by HoLwortHy HALL 


as Helen pressed his hand and went on to play her initial scene 


verything requisite but the ability to act. 
‘ The vias beside him said, unexpectedly, 
“That girl’s always either bawling, or 
getting ready to bawl. Of course, she’s 
cute, but can’t she do anything else?” 
As before, Rolston took two paragraphs 
to describe her personal charm; and finally 
after profound meditation, he said that 
she had improved. He argued that it was 
literally impossible for her to have retro- 
areas, If she had changed at all, there 
was only one direction for her to go. 
When she saw him, she gave him both 
her hands, and thanked him for the 
crumb. It was worth, she said, a full loaf 
from anybody else. Rolston expanded 
and_asked her to dine with him, but she 


pleaded a previous engagement. Tuesday, 
then? Unfortunately, some friends had 
arranged a party. Wednesday? She was 
going to a late dance with Mr. Semple, 
one of the social skirmishers. 


GHE was on the crest of the wave, and 
she loved it; and she was taking Rolston 
very much for granted. He could be 
relied upon to serve as a frankly second- 
choice escort or courier; he was an all- 
around utility man, who seemed willing 
to exploit or to efface himself, just as she 
commanded. The situation galled him, 
and frequently he had to remind himself 
that he wasn’t in love with her any longer, 
and that he was enlisted in a campaign of 
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education. She was daz- 
zled by success, and she 
had never found so much 
as a pebble to block her 
path to it; he waited, 
grimly, for Nemesis to 
keep her appointment. 

‘Toward the end of the 
season, business fell off 
too sharply, and al- 
though Rolston saw this 
as a barometer he didn’t 
mention it. He sent flow- 
ers to her on the last 
night, and when she 
planned to return home 
for a brief vacation he 
did all the routine labor 
of getting tickets for her 
and seeing to the luggage, 
only to be refused the 
privilege of putting her 
aboard the train. 

“I knew you wouldn't 
care,” she said kindly. 
“We've seen so much of 
each other, and Teddy 
Semple—one of the 
Newport Semples, you 
know—asked me first, 
so—” 


HE formula had be- 
come stereotyped; he 
nodded impassively. 

He was working hard 
on the revision of a play 
which Bernstein liked, 
but during the intervals 
of work he missed her 
desperately. He tried to 
convince] himself that 
he missed her through 
habit, and not through 
sentiment; he reminded 
himself that he was fond 
of her, but that he 
mustn’t overlook her 
defects; and yet when 
Bernstein put a contract 
in front of him his first 
thought was of Helen, 
and within the quarter 
hour he had sent her a 
telegram. Her answer 
came the same night; 
Bernstein had offered to 
feature her in Rolston’s 
play at four hundred 
dollars a week, and she 
had already wired an 
acceptance. 

There was nothing he 
could do about it; Bern- 
stein was arbitrary as a 

mule; and Helen had been definitely en- 
gaged. Rolston nerved himself to patience, 
and hoped that at rehearsals Bernstein 
would see for himself that Helen wasn’t 
the type, even if she had been competent. 
Bernstein didn’t see it, nor did Helen see 
it—on the contrary, they were both ani- 
mated, and optimistic. And Rolston, who, 
in order to get a production, had worked 
hard and intelligently for three solid years, 
was forced to realize that if Helen failed 
in a straight part, as he had prophesied, 
she mould carry him down to failure along 
with her. 

And then the season was upon them, 
and Rolston, standing nervously in thx 
first entrance, (Continued on page Io; 


What to Do if You Want to Sit 
at the Boss’s Desk 


One reason why some men do not become executives is that they don’t try to see 
the business from the point of view of the man who has to run it. 
They never think from the top down, instead 


of from the bottom up 


An interview with Wallace B. Donham, Dean of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration of Harvard University 


FEW months ago a young man 
whose family I had known for 
a long time came to see me,” 


said Dean Donham. “He 

wanted advice; and he sup- 
posed that someone in the Harvard Busi- 
ness School could help him. He is a 
foreman in a prominent New England 
manufacturing concern. 

“*T can trust you,’ he began abruptly, 
‘and I’m going 
right to the point. 
There is something 
crooked inourcom- 
pany; I want to 
find out what I 
ought to do about 


“I asked him for a 
the facts, and he 
explained that or- 
ders had been is- 
sued by his general 
manager to scrap 
a large number of 
Aei parts for ma- 
chines which- his 
company makes. 

“‘Those spare 
parts are just as 
good as new!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘There’s 
a lot of labor in 
each one of them, 
not to mention the 
steel, What’s the 
idea, I’d like to 
know? I got m 
orders to jun 
them, and I sup- 

se I shall. But 

decided I’d come 
out here first, and 
ask you what it’s 
all about. There’s graft in it somewhere, 
all right; otherwise, why would the com- 
pany be throwing away a lot of good 
money like that? : 

“They are probably doing it to save 
your job,’ I replied. 

“The young man looked at me suspi- 
ciously, not quite sure whether I was mak- 
ing fun of him or not. 

“I know something of your company,’ 
I went on. ‘It is well organized and 
»anaged; the officers are conservative 

isiness men of the best type. Like other 
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industrial concerns, it got caught this year 
with a heavy inventory of raw materials 
and finished goods which shrank rapidly 
in value. Its other assets are tied up so 
that they can be realized on only ve 
slowly. The management is faced wit 
the necessity of closing the works and 
letting the force disintegrate, or of raising 
cash by means within its power. x 
“‘In order to keep you men, and to go 


. In Regard to Any Task— 
Ask Yourself These Questions: 


N WHAT de 


the money made? 
Am I where the profits are produced? 


Or am I where the money is merely spent? 


Is this a white-collar job that leads nowhere? 


Can I express myself clearly and convincingly? 


Am I willing to begin at the bottom? And do 
I try to see the business as a whole, the way 
the man at the top does? 


on running as long as possible, they have 
been turning everything they could into 
cash, and taking the loss. That’s the reason 
why they ordered you to sell those spare 
parts for whatever they will bring. The 
‘crookedness” that you suspect, instead 
of making money for the firm, is costing it 
a lot of money; but this and other similar 
plans are the only possible ways that they 
can keep going and that you can keep your 


“That incident gives a part of the 
answer to vonr question why so many men 


partment of this business is 


fail to become executives,” Dean Don- 
ham continued. “Business is full ot 
young men who seem to have ability; who 
work hard; who believe in their companies 
and are eager to get on. Their indust 
and faithfulness carry them to a foreman’s 
position or a chief-clerkship. But there 
they stop. Why? Most often, I believe, 
it is because they approach every problem 
from the standpoint of the little part ot 
the business’ with 
which they are fa- 
miliar; not from 
the viewpoint ot 
the business as a 
whole, and not 
from the employ- 
ers standpoint. 
They never imag- 
ine themselves be- 
hind the boss’s ma- 
hogany desk, and 
ask, ‘What is he 
trying to accom- 
plish? What are 
the problems as he 
na pear What 
wou trying 
to do for this busi- 
ness if I had his 
responsibility?’ 
They do not real- 
ize that if you wish 
to be an executive, 
you must think like 
an executive. 

“You remember 
the story of the 
young man who 
came to see Lorin 
F. Deland. He 
complained thathe 
had been with the 
same company for 
a number of years and had received only 
minor promotions. He wanted to enlist 
Mr. Deland’s help in securing a better job. 
Mr. Deland agreed to solve the problem 
if the young man would promise to follow 
hig orders exactly for a period of thirty 

ays. 

CC The company which employs you 
does a gross business of many million 
dollars a year,’ Mr. Deland said to him. 
‘For the next thirty days I want you to 
give your entire thought to the question 


how vou can increase ite hneineee hw 
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$50,000, or by $5,000, or even by $1,000.’ 

“At the end of thirty days the young 
man returned, rather crestfallen, to report 
that he had not been able to think of any 
way by which the company could increase 
its business at all. 

“‘Very well,’ said Mr. Deland; ‘let us 
take the thing from another angle. During 
the next thirty days find out some way in 
which the company can decrease its ex- 
penses by $10,000, or $1,000, or $500. A 
decrease of even a small amount in costs is 
equivalent to a very much larger increase 
in gross volume. ‘Go to it now and find 
some way to save.’ 

“ Again the young man went away; and 
again he returned to announce that in the 
whole thirty-day period he had been un- 
able to conceive a single constructive sug- 
gestion. At this second admission of 
failure Mr. Deland threw up his hands. 


“THINK what a tragic confession you 

have made! he exclaimed. ‘Here you 
are, in the very heart of a great organiza- 
tion doing business all over the country. 
The market for its goods is growing tre- 
mendously; other men are finding ways to 
add millions to its gross business. Yet you 
are unable, in a whole month, to discover 
any way to add a single dollar! It em- 
loys thousands of people, rents great 
puddings, purchases supplies in huge 
amounts—all of which implies the cer- 
tamty of waste. Yet you are unable to 
suggest any way by which it can reduce 
its expenses at all. Young man, I advise 
you not to let the general manager see you 
any oftener than you can help. For Phe 
ever discovers that he is paying a salary 
to a man who has so little constructive 
imagination, he will certainly replace you 
with someone who can think as well as 
work.” — 

“Tf Mr. Deland had been illustrating 
the objects for which a school of business 
should work,” Dean Donham went on, 
“he could hardly have done better. Every 
year several hundred college graduates 
come to us at Cambridge to fit themselves 
for executive positions in business. Many 
of them expect to be told, or to read in 
books, how to do business successfully; 
but our idea is entirely different. 

“We start in, practically before any- 
thing else is done, by giving them a com- 
plicated problem to work out, such as a 
general executive must face. Such a 
problem as this, for example, which is 
taken directly from the recent experience 
of a well-known business executive, who 
operates two plants about twenty miles 
apart. The slump in general business cut 
his sales fifty per cent. How shall he re- 
adjust his operations to meet the difh- 
alaa presented by that slump? If he 
closes one plant, and operates the other 
full time, he may earn the dividend on 
both his preferred and common stocks; 
but he will be reducing his high cost in- 
ventory unevenly and entirely disrupting 
his force at the plant which is closed. By 
keeping both plants running half time he 
can handle his inventory more advan- 
ouy and hold together a nucleus 
of his organization in both places; but the 
expen will be so much fisher that he 
rill surely fail to earn his common stock 
dividend. 

“Now, shall he shut down one plant, 
even though he disrupts his labor situa- 
tion. because this will sive him a better 
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In 1919, the business and financial world of Boston was surprised to learn that 
Wallace B. Donham had accepted the post of Dean of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration at Harvard University. This surprise was due to the 
fact that for over fifteen years Mr. Donham had been a business man himself. 
He was a Harvard graduate, both from the academic department and from 


the law school. 


Entering the legal department of the Old Colony Trust Com- 


pany in Boston, he rapidly rose to be one of its vice presidents, and served, also, 
as director of various other organizations. From December, 1917, to June, 1919, 


he was receiver for the Bay State Street Railway Company. 


Then he was 


urged to become Dean of the Harvard Business School; and because he saw in 
it a chance to serve not only young men, but also business itself, he accepted 
it. Dean Donham was born at Rockland, Massachusetts, forty-four years ago 


chance to run full time at the other plant 
and to earn dividends for his stock- 
holders? Or shall he run half time in each 
factory, increasing his expenses and surely 
eliminating his common stock dividend, 
but working off his inventory at each 
lant, keeping his picked men busy, and 
folding his organization intact for the 
return of better times? Entering into the 
question is the problem whether he can 
continue to sell as much even as fifty per 
cent of his possible output, as well as the 
effect his paying, or failing to pay, his 
dividends will have on his credit. 


“ATEARLY every department of modern 

- business is involved in this problen— 
accounting, sales, finances, manufactur- 
ing, and labor. We let these young college 


duates wrestle with it for a couple of 


avs. Then we ask for their solution. 


What would they do if they were the 
owners of that business, with the whole 
responsibility on their shoulders? 

“While they are still in a rather hopeless 
muddle we analyze the problem for them 
in its various aspects, to show the com- 
plexity and the interesting nature of the 

eneral executive’s task. We keep them 
or two years analyzing all sorts of busi- 
ness problems and making up their minds 
how they would act if they were on the 
executive job. 

“The ote day an officer of a big cor- 
poration told me that he was about to be 

romoted, and that for several months he 
Rad been trying to train his successor. 

“(I have two assistants, he said, 
‘either of whom, I know, could hold down 
the job; but I cannot get them to think so. 
I cannot get them to put themselves ir 
my place and (Continued on page 7 


By the simple process of slipping down the civilized garments which covered nature in her primitive garb, this 
mother began the lurid proceedings. Mrs. Peabody-Mills would have contended that it humiliated the boys’ 
embryonic manhood. Maybe so. Nell Cutter did not stop to debate the psychological effect on futurity 


Mother Gets Back on the Job 


Another story of doings in the Cutter family 
By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. B. KING 


UMBER FOUR (the ten-o’clock 

passenger) wheezed tardily, like 

an asthmatic old man, up to the 

station, and pulled out as soon 

as three people had alighted in 
the dark and the rain. 

From this statement you will no doubt 
deduct that Meadows was not a city. 
And you will be quite right. It was a 
small town in one of the Mid-West 
states, where there are almost as many 
hogs as automobiles. {It had some 
pleasant homes, a good school, five 
churches, and a few blocks: of clean-look- 
ing stores. J 

e street on which the. stores faced 
was called by an extremely common 
name. No one was ashamed of this, for 
everyone knew that Howells and Mark 
Twain and Grant and Garfield and 
Lincoln and a few thousand other famous 
folks had come out of similar towns. And 
Nazareth was not metropolitan. 
quite possible that the street which runs 
on either side of the tree of life whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations 
is called Main. 

One third of the incoming passengers 
this drizzling night was Mrs. Edward 
Everett Cutter. The Meadows “Mirror” 
in its next issue would say that Mrs. Ed 
Cutter spent Friday shopping in Dale 
City. It sounds like a small, uninteresting 
item. But if you were the mother of four, 
if you had not been shopping in Dale City 
for seven months, if in that time your 
wildest orgies had been two or three 
kensingtons (‘‘kensington” being the 
Meadows equivalent of “sewing circle”), 
the day would have taken on the nature 
of an event. 

Ed Cutter, big and solid dad substan- 
tial-looking, stood under the eaves of the 
dnpping station holding an umbrella and 
a 


ashlight, like a masculine version of 


the Goddess of Liberty. He grinned a 
whote-hearted, cheerful welcome at the 
sight of his trim-looking wife. Many a 
woman has been met at a pier after a 
transatlantic voyage with less sincere 
gratitude for her return. 

Simultaneously the two said, “Well?” 
The conversation of long-married people 
is often carried on in shorthand. By that 
one lone syllable Ed Cutter meant “ What 
kind of a day did you have?” and Nell 
was inquiring, “What has happened at 
home?” For of course in fourteen hours 
anything might have happened: broken 

nes, company, mad dogs—anything. 

Ed could think of nothing except that 
the Ball administrator had come to have 
him start probating the old man’s will, and 
they had had new peas for dinner. 

ut Nell had more than that to tell., In 

fact, she was full to the bursting point of 
news and ideas. So as they walked up the 
street under the soggy elms she did most 
of the talking. She had been to the Dale 
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City Woman’s Club in the afternoon. 


-She had nearly gone to a matinée instead, 


but very luckily she chose the club. She 
had heard a Mrs. Johnson Peabody-Mills 
from the East give an address. It had 
been wonderful, a perfect inspiration. 

Mrs. Peabody-Mills was lecturing un- 
der the auspices of some organization, 
The Order of Perfect Parenthood or 
Trained Motherhood, or something—Nell 
wasn’t sure of the title. Ed ought to have 
heard her. She was so pretty and bright 
and animated . . . the mother of three 
charming children, too. 

Ed made his first masculine inquiry: 
“Who said they were?” 

“Well, she did,” Nell admitted grudg- 
ingly, but added confidently, “I can be- 
lieve it, though, for their mother was so 
lovely. And she’s brought them up her- 
self . . . no nurse for Aer... by what she 
calls the reasoning method. She reasons 
with them about everything, you know, 
treats them as though they were mature.” 


EP THREW his second little dipper of 
cold water. ‘‘Who’s got em now?” 

“Well, of course, a nurse, a trained 
nurse, has them just now”—Nell was a 
little provoked at Ed—‘‘while their 
mother makes this Western trip. But 
she’s.only out this way because it seemed 
her duty to help other mothers.” 

Nell sensed that Ed’s logical mind was 
noting a fragile plank in the lady’s plat- 
form, so she hurried on: “She was very 
much opposed to corporeal punishment. 
She made it so clear. It just made me 
sick to think I’d ever spanked the children. 
She gave illustrations of the workings of 
the child mind, and they sounded so 
reasonable. She said we seem to children 
just like monstrous animals when we 
punish them, and of course it must be 
true. I’d really known most of the things 
she said, for I had child-study in college. 
But one gets slack, and she certainly 
brought it all back to me. Ed, I know 
that with patience and reasoning I won’t 
need ever to touch the children again. 
I’m going to start right to-morrow and be 
more patient, and treat them as though 
they were reasoning beings.” 

Ed was quite willing. He was one of 
those good, substantial American fathers 
who look very thoroughly after the ways 
of their business but who are rather like 
guests in their own home. Josephine 
adored him, the baby cried after him, and 
he was his boys’ boon companion. But it 
was their mother who really made them 
toe the mark. 

“ And here’s something I forgot to tell 

ou.” Nell was all animation. “Mrs. 
amsey attended the meeting, too, and 
she and I together succeeded in getting 
Mrs. Peabody-Mills’s promise to come 
out here next Thursday and speak to our 
own club. It will be such a treat and 


such help to these small-town mothers.” 

They were on the last block now and 
the light shone in the windows of home. 
Nell hastened her steps unconsciously. 
That low, rambling house set well back 
in the big yard was her world. 

There are people who say the lives of 
such women are narrow. They are not 
narrow. They are as wide as sympathy 
and as broad as love. They reach from 
the depths of little graves to the end of 
the stars. A person may encircle the globe 
with mind open only to bodily comfort. 
Another may live his life on a sixty-foot 
lot and listen to the voices of the universe. 
Asa man thinketh in his heart, so is he! 

In the house Nell went immediately, 
without rémoving her hat, to the room 
where the baby slepts She bent over him, 
listened to his breathing, dropped a kiss 
on his fat hand and removed a little quilt. 
Gramma had him covered too warmly. 

Then she stepped. into Josephine’s 
room. By the light of the living-room she 
could see her daughter sleeping, a pair of 
ten-cent earrings, large, turkey-red, flam- 
boyant, screwed on her ears, a mirror 
fallen from her relaxed hand. The eternal 
feminine, sympathized the mother. 

From there she went to the boys’ room. 
There they both were, apparently with 
the required number of arms and legs. 
It was further noticeable that the pair 
resembled a white boy and a mulatto. 
Craig was obviously a well-scrubbed 
Anglo-Saxon. Nick she recognized from 
his general size and appearance but not 
through any definite sight of his features. 


HE casual onlooker would have been 

satisfied: one boy had simply gone to 
bed dirty and one had not. But the sleuth- 
like instincts of motherhood told her that 
something was suspiciously wrong in — 
Craig’s absolute and unusual cleanliness. 
She turned the bedclothes down. 

“I thought so,” she nodded. He had 
gone to bed in his underclothes, a pro- 
ceeding he had long threatened, “to 
save time.” yu why he had scrubbed 
to the point of nearly skinning himself, in 
the hope of detracting from another 
misdemeanor, is one of the peculiar and 
devious twists of the child mind. 

Nell Cutter stood looking down at the 
sturdy bodies of her little sons. Well, she 
would be more kind, more just, give them 
the very best that was in her. Never 
ia would she touch them to punish. 
Flesh of her flesh, they should have all the 
chance in the world to grow into reasoning 
and reasonable creatures, their initiative 
developed, their originality directed. 

For two or three days the Cutter house- 
hold ran along fairly well. Even a thrown 
wagon wheel stays precisely upright from 
sheer velocity for the distance of a few 
yards. Then things began to go wrong. 

Now, it becomes necessary to insert 
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here that theCutter fami- 
ly, due to the various and 
ardent interests of its off- 
spring, lived in a state of 

rpetual enthusiasms. 
Whether other children 
were as changeable as 
her own Nell Cutter did 
not know. What she 
did know was that the 
members of her tribe 
would live for a period 
with the most impas- 
sioned eagerness for some 
cause, think of nothing, 
talk of nothing but its 
immediate interest, only 
to have that interest die 
down and flicker out 
like the last feeble sizzle 
of a piece of punk. 


HEY rode on waves of 

excitement, as it were, 
with each wave a differ- 
ent interest. Their lives 
were one constant cres- 
cendo and diminuendo. 
A diagram of their en- 
thusiasms would have 
looked like a government 
chart of temperatures, 
or an erratic grain mar- 
ket. 

It worried their moth- 
er. “What shall we do 
about it, Ed?” she 
would complain. “They 
remind me of an old Mr. 
Hensley that used to live 
near us when I was a 
girl. I know he changed 
occupations oftener than 
he did his shirt.” 

“Oh, boys ‘are like 
that,” was the head-of- 
the-family’s complacent 
rejoinder. “I guess a 
boy’s will is going to be 
the wind’s will as long as 
there are boys.” 

Just that spring there 
had been a prolonged en- 
thusiasm for maple sap 
on the part of the sons 
of Cutter. The boys had 
tapped their own trees, 
borrowed the use of 
others from the more 
generous of the neigh- 
bors, rented a few from 
one youthful Shylock. 
They had taken every 
kind of receptacle from 
the house which a long- 
suffering mother would allow, and a few 
which escaped her eagle eye. In the 
midst of this inundation of maple liquid 
they heard about a boy who made a vast 
fortune (or was about to make a vast 
fortune) by selling bluing. And, presto! 
the unemptied sap pails dripped clammily 
on passers-by while the erstwhile maple- 
sugar merchants pored over enticing 
literature about the bluing market. 

This indigo-hued adventure had been 
succeeded by one men enthusiasm for 
keeping chickens. The boys had worked 
diligently on the chicken fence, gone 
through the hazardous feat of purchasing 
and setting them. They 
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Nell glanced around the room at the impassive faces, and it was then 


up. 


Nell started to rise, too. Then she sat down suddenly, weakly. 


longed to any organization but her church, who had said apologetically 


bation period and for a few weeks watched 
over the lively results with rapt attention. 
Then, lo! the boys of the neighborhood 
started a baseball team, and the daily 
conversation dropped with a dull thud 
from eggs and grit and chick feed to bats 
and base hits and home runs. 

So in the days that followed Nell 
Cutter’s return from Dale City she found 
her greatest task consisted in getting the 
boys to attend dutifully to the discarded 
chickens. “Cut your grass now for the 
chickens,” she would tell them a dozen 
times a day, to be met with a volley of 
excuses. 


On Monday following 
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her trip she re- 
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several quarter-hour stretches she rea- 
soned with them collectively and indi- 
vidually. With alacrity each always 
assured her that it was the other one’s 
turn. By night, when the grass had been 
finally amputated from its roots, she was 
worn out. 

On Tuesday, after more philosophical 
reasoning, gentle persuasion, and patient 
inducements, the boys put forth feeble 
efforts to cast some grass into the chicken 
yard. There were fifty chickens, but the 
total clover and blue grass crop that day 
consisted of a handful that would have 
made a bouquet to fit comfortably into 


Nell’s best cut-glass vase. 
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Mother Gets Back on the Job, by Bess STREETER ALDRICH 


that she noticed Gramma. 


Gramma was pale, and she was getting 


Gramma was addressing the speaker; Gramma, who had never be- 


just before they started to club, ‘‘Nell, 


at all, approximately one third of the day 

ing given over to heated discussions 
concerning whose turn it was to perform 
the stupendous task. 

Thursday was club day. It turned out 
to be unusually hot, one of those humid 
days known to the Mid-West as “cracking 

corn weather.” Opal Peterson, 

ell’s neighborly help, had gone to her 
church picnic. Concurrent with this state 
of affairs, Josephine developed a tragedy- 
air aversion to assisting with the work. 
Instead, she spent half the morning ran- 
sacking every isolated nook and corner in 
the vain endeavor to find a pocketbook 
containing real and personal property to 

e extent of fourteen cents. which che 


just what is psychology?” 


frankly and unhesitatingly accused the 
boys of taking. They, in turn, dragged 
from their hiding places various and 
sundry recollections of evil things Jose- 
phine had done to them in the past. 
Altogether pandemonium reigned in the 
usual semi-peaceful, if noisy, household. 
The time between dinner and club con- 
sisted of one hundred and fifty of the 
most strenuous minutes Nell Cutter had 
ever put in. Added to her other duties, 
she had to assist Gramma to get into her 
new white dress, as Gramma was going to 
the club meeting, too. After a display of 
temper Josephine grudgingly wiped dishes 
and promised to take care of the baby 
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again on the question of 
cutting grass. “It’s too 
hot now,” the boys 
wailed, but they would 
do it soon; in fact, they 
would do it while she was 
at club. It would be in 
the chicken yard, honest 
it would, a scad of it, 
when she got back. 

As they talked fluent- 
ly, volubly, their mother 
surveyed them as with 
the eye of a stranger. 
They were dirty. They 
had on soiled waists and 
overalls. They wore dis- 
gusting red handkerchiefs 
around their necks and 
tin revolvers protruded 
from sagging hip pock- 
ets. When she insisted 
on a rigorous cleaning 
before she departed, they 
refused peremptorily to 
change their blissful state 
of hobodom. She felt 
too tired to combat their 
robust wills. 


HEN Nell and 
Gramma arrived at 
the club meeting, Mrs. 
Johnson Peabody-Mills 
was already there under 
the ponderous escort of 
Mrs. Ramsey, the local 
resident. Yes, indeed, 
rs. Mills remembered 
Mrs. Cutterand the inter- 
est which she had taken 
in child psychology. Nell 
thought a little wearily 
that much water had 
flowed under the bridge 
since she had last listened 
to Mrs. Mills. Also much 
grass had grown... and 
was still growing. 

She sat down wearily 
in one corner and looked 
over the room. Others be- 
side herself looked tired: 
Mrs. Horner and Minnie 
Raymond. She won- 
dered how they managed 
their children. Little 
Mrs. Marks was there 
with Jimmie, Junior. She 
looked fagged, too. Jim- 
mie kept whining and 
mauling his mother’s hair 
and nose. Mrs. Ramsey 
looked fresh. Well, she 
didn’t have any children 
e.. and Mrs. Parkham and Charlotte 
Gray-Cooper, Meadows’s latest bride, ... 
they were merry and vivacious. Yes, it 
was children and the attendant responsi- 
bility that took the pep out of one. 

rs. Ramsey introduced Mrs. Johnson 
Peabody-Mills and the lecture was on. 
But to Nell Cutter, sitting there and 
listening to it for a second time, it seemed 
to have lost its flavor. It was no longer a 
sparkling, humorous, decisive thing. The 
words seemed far off and meaningless. 

The speaker made the same sprightly 
references to the older generation and its , 
haphazard methods. She spoke of the 
dignity of labor, and ridiculed people who 
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“The Best Way to Be Different 
Is to Be Just Yourself” 


“When I went into business I tried to act as dignified as some of 
the men I thought worth emulating. But I found it didn’t 
pay.” The story and business wisdom of Loyd Scruggs 


By James H. McCullough 


HIS is the story of a man who 
was born, somewhat over forty 
years ago, in a little “string- 
town” among the hills of Ken- 
tucky. It was reached only by 
country roads, always thick with dust or 
deep in mud. The village home was like 
thousands of others. The kitchen also 
was like thousands of others. And the 
cook stove in the kitchen—but that is 
where the story begins. 

The man’s name is Loyd 
Scruggs; and as a boy he 
used to chop and car 
wood for that greedy coo 
stove. On hot days, when 
the temperature was close 
- to a hundred under the big 
pine trees the stove made 
the kitchen like a furnace 
room. 

He got in and got out as 
fast as he could on such 
days. But often he had to 
work there by the hour, 
helping with the cleaning 
and the washing up—get- 
ting ready to do it all over 
again for the next meal. 

For fourteen years Loyd 
Scruggs lived there in the . 
Kentucky hills, without -> 
even seeing a railroad. That ' 
country kitchen naturally 
left a deep impression on 
his mind. And it was quite 

appropriate that at the age 
` of seventeen he had mi- 
grated and was selling 
kitchen ranges in the state 
of Nebraska. 

He has been dealing in 
stoves ever since. At thirty- 
two he had his own retail 
stove store. At thirty-five he was manu- 
facturing ranges in his own factory. And 
at forty-six he is a leader in that field. 

The memory of the cook stove in the 
little Kentucky village home had a lot to 
do with this record. As a salesman in 
Nebraska, he did not consider a range as 
merely so many pounds of iron, but as an 


instrument that might be made to in-' 


crease human happiness—though it often 
did just the opposite. 

king at his job in this way, Scruggs 
did not find the selling of ranges a dis- 
tasteful occupation for which the only 
compensation was the pay check. He 
regarded it as a duty and a pleasure. 
He thought himself a missionary, spre} 
the gospel of berter kitchen rangs 


cause 


But Scruggs was more than a salesman. 
When customers mentioned faults in the 
ranges he sold, he cudgeled his brain, often 
successfully, to discover ways to remed 
the faults. At the age of eighteen he toak 
out a patent, the first of many. He 
described his projected improvements 
hopefully, time after time, to his employ- 
ers; but the only encouragement he got 
was the advice: ‘Young man, you will 


Is Yours 


A Place of “Don'ts”? 


“T INTENSELY dislikethe word ‘don’t,’”’ 

says Mr. Scruggs. “It implies that all 
is negative, and it seems to oppose a 
resistance to creative activity. 


people are usually happy in, their work; 
‘don’t’ people are usually unhappy. I 


once went to a hotel expecting to stay a 
week. But I left after a single night, be- 
‘Don’t do this’ and ‘Don’t do 
that’ stared me in the face wherever I 
went. — 

“I consider, nevertheless, that every 
business is entitled to at least one ‘don’t.’ 
So, after listing all the ‘don’ts’ I could 
think of, I found that they summed up 
to this, ‘Don’t lose a customer” ” 


sell the ranges; we will make them!” 

In short, he was stepped on. But it 
always makes a difference what is stepped 
on! An egg is never quite the same again 
after the experience, but a rubber ball 
bounds back into shape. Loyd Scruggs 
was a rubber ball to discouragement. He 
kept right on thinking of ways to make 
ranges better, and at last he concluded 
that he would make kitchen ranges on his 
own account. 

When he organized a company for that 
urpose, eleven veurs ago, the resistance 
e encountered closely resembled a stone 

wall. But he got through that wall and 
became, in only eleven years, one of the 
foremost manufacturers in the feld. 

One striking thing about Scruggs is his 


‘Do’ 


love of his work. A good many years ago, 
when he was still a salesman, he was 
staging a demonstration for a retail mer- 
chant, and he worked at it all day gpd 
well into the night. 

“You’ve got to slow down!” said the 
merchant. “‘If you keep up this pace very 
long, you'll be a wreck in a few years.” 

Scruggs accepted the advice for exactly 
what he thought it was worth. Not 
long ago the same merchant 
called on Scruggs, took a 
general view of the situa- 
tion, and threw up his 
hands. 

“Good heavens!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“You’re at it 

et!” 

Scruggs believes that no 
man who is thoroughly sold 
on his job need ever go stale; 
and he has a kind of formu- 
la which reads like this: 


1. Desire to achieve, 
2. Determine to achieve. 
3. Love your work. 


Loving the work is indis- 
pensable. He says: “Any 
man who cannot figure the 
joy of his work as half his 
pay, has the wrong job. 1 
would rather sacrifice half 
my income than half my 
work. If a man’s work is 
merely work, he is in wrong. 

“A mule in a Kentucky 
derby would be a comedy; 
but a thoroughbred hitched 
to a plow is a tragedy. The 
mule should find his plow 
and the thoroughbred his 
race track; but a man, to love 
his work, need not necessarily 
hunt for another job. He has the advan- 
tage of both the mule and the thorough- 
bred in that he possesses brains and imagi- 
nation. If his present job seems dull, he 
may merely need to look at it in another 
way. 

“Scope is not absolutely necessary. 
The most wonderful tune I ever heard was 

layed on one string ofa violin. The world 
is full of good-enough four-string fiddlers. 
It wants more of the kind of people who 
are so resourceful that they can play a 
tune when every string but one is broken.” 

On the wall of Scruggs’s office is an oil 
painting which he keeps before him as an 
incentive to service. It shows a woman 
seated on a stool and bending over a little 
old-fashioned stove, (Continued on page 80) 
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Loyd Scruggs 
BORN forty-six years ago, in a Kentucky village, 
away back in the mountains, Loyd Scruggs did not 
even see a railroad until he was fourteen years old. 
But, having seen one, he made haste to use it; and 
three years later he had got as far away as Nebraska, 


where he was selling kitchen stoves on the road. Next 
he tried retailing them in a store; and eleven years 
ago he started his own factory. He is now one of the 
leaders in that special field of manufacturing. His 
home is in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Lionel Barrymore and Irene Fenwick in “The Claw” 


IN THE rôle of Cortelon, Lionel Barrymore has 
achieved a genuine triumph. The theme of the play 
is the moral and physical wrecking of a man who, in 
later life, has fallen in love with a selfish and un- 
scrupulous girl. In the first act, Cortelon is forty- 
eight years old; strong in body, keen in mind, upright 
in his principles. In the second, two years later, he 
has married Antoinette—played by Irene Fenwick. 
She is a bird of prey, whose claws already are begin- 
ning to tear him, mind, soul, and body. In the third 
act he is sixty years old; but physically he is a man of 
ighty. He is torn by jealousies, has betrayed his 


principles, and lost his self-respect. In the last act he is 
sixty-four and, as the picture above shows, the devasta- 
tion of the man is complete. Notice the details which 
indicate his mental and physical collapse: the vague 
look in the eyes, the sagging cheeks, the open mouth, 
the drooping shoulders. The hands are inert, the knees 
fall outward, the ankles give way. The man is goné. 
What remains is like a thing that has burned out; the 
ashes still keep something of the original form and 
there remains a faint trace of fire in them. It flickers 
a little—then goes out; and the ashes crumble in 4 
dead and formless heap. 


Lionel Barrymore Tells How 


People Show Their Age 


As an actor, he has given wonderful delineations of men who are 
growing old; and he describes here the signs of age, 
from the time they begin to appear 


O MATTER how young we may 
be, every one of us has a lurk- 
ing dread of the time when the 
passing years-will begin to leave 
their mark on us. We com- 

mence pretty early to peer at ourselves in 
the mirror, trying to discover whether we 
are looking, if not old, at least older. 

If anyone knows, in minute detail, what 
the signs of age really are, 
itis Lionel Barrymore. Not 
because he himself is old. 
On the contrary, he is in 
the prime of life—‘‘a splen- 
did specimen physically,” as 
people usually put it, and 
with a keen and thoughtful 
mind, 

But he is a great actor; 
and it just happens that the 
roles he has taken during 
the past few years have 
brought out in the most 
striking way his knowledge 
of how human beings grow 
old. Before our very eyes, 
kehas shown us how men. 
slowly but surely go to 
pieces, mentally and phys- 
ically, 

This series of remarkable 
characterizations culmi- 
nated during this season 
in his interpretation of the 
tile of Cortelon, in “The 
Claw,” one of the most ex- 
traordinary delineations this 
generation of theatre-goers 
has seen, and one that has 
brought Mr. Barrymore per- 
haps the greatest triumph, 
so far, in his career. 

In the first act of the 
play, Barrymore appears as 
aman forty-eight years old; 
alert, energetic, robust. He . 
is a widower with a grown 
daughter, Anne Cortelon, a 
tole which is played by Bar- 
tymore’s wife, ris Ran- 
kin. Cortelon has fallen in 
love with Antoinette Dou- 
lers, a girl of about the same age as his 
own daughter. She is a sensual, unscrupu- 

us creature—the “claw” which clutches 
him to the end. 

In the second act, Cortelon is fifty and 

as married Antoinette, who has enslaved 
him, body and soul. In the third act, he is 
sixty; and in the last act, sixty-four. But 
us mental, moral, and physical degenera- 
ton has been so rapid and so appalling 
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By Mary B. Mullett 


that he is completely burned out—he has 
run the whole gamut of old age. 
Barrymore’s acting—although it does 
not impress one as acting, but as actual- 
ity—is so extraordinary in its verisimili- 
tude that you have to remind yourself 
that this is not real senility you see on the 
stage before you; that it is Lionel Barry- 
more, a man full of vigor and the joy of 


The First Signs of Age in 


Men and Women 


Á ID you ever notice how differently 
men and women show the first signs 
of age? Most men begin by letting go; 
most women begin by showing the effort 
to hang on! Isn’t that true? Just look at 
the man—and at the woman. The man’s 
cheeks sag, his jaw shows a tendency to 
drop, his shoulders droop forward, his 
knees bend, his hands hang limp; and so 
it goes on. 

“But you very rarely see a woman 
like that, unless it is due to illness. What 
you do see in her-are the signs of the strain 
to keep up. Her face has a sort of anxious 
look. She is usually much more erect 
than the man, because she won’t let her- 
self stump. But this constant effort shows 
in her face, which gets to be drawn and 
haggard. The man’s muscles become 
loose and flabby. The woman’s seem to 
shrivel up under the strain she puts on 
them.” 


living! And you ask yourself how he knew 
just what details would make up that pic- 
ture of terrible old age. 

Perhaps you saw him in “The Copper- 
head;” or, at least, in the screen roduc: 
tion of that play. In that, too, he is first 
a comparatively young man, then a very 
old one. As the Colonel in “ Peter Ibbet- 
son,” he was again an old man, although 
of another type. 


“Did you study old people,” I asked 
him, ‘‘to know how they show age?” 

“Yes, of course,” he said; “I’ve always 
studied people—all kinds of people. Then 
I seem to put them away in a pigeonhole 
of my mind; and when I want them, there 
they are. But everybody does that,’’ he 
added; for his whole attitude toward him- 
self is one of insisting that he neither is 
nor does anything extra- 
ordinary. 

“Oh; no!” I protested. 

“Oh, yes!” he countered. 
e $ 5 

For example, take this 
particular instance: If you 
hadn’t observed the signs of 
old age, you wouldn’t recog- 
nize them when you see 
them in Cortelon. It’s like 
when a doctor comes along 
and tells you your symp- 
toms. You say: “That’s so! 
That’s just the way | feel!” 
But you wouldn’t know 
that if you hadn’t observed 
your symptoms. You just 

idn’t consciously observe 
them. Maybe my observa- 
tion is more conscious. 
That’s all.” 

“Have it your own way,” 
I said. “But tell me what 
are the signs of old age. 
What is the first one?” 

He thought a while before 
he replied: “I think the first 
sign is deliberation! The per- 
son beginstoslowupalittle.”” 

We were sitting at a res- 
taurant table while this con- 
versation was going on, and 
he pointed to a salt shaker 
across from him. 

“Suppose a young man 
wanted some salt,” he went 
on. “He doesn’t stop to 
think about it; he simply 
reaches for the shaker, puts 
the salt on his food—and 
the whole thing is over in 
an instant. He probably 
doesn’t even know that he 
has done it. But an old man goes through 
a conscious mental and physical process. 
He thinks he wants some salt. . . . Where 
is the shaker? . . . Oh, yes; over there, 
across the table. He may decide he 
doesn’t want it enough to stretch out his 
hand for it. If he does, the motion is de- 
liberate and conscious. - 

“That seems a trivial illustration, per- 
haps. But when a man finds that trivial 
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actions, which hitherto have been uncon- 
scious, have become conscious ones, I 
think he can put it’ down as a sign that 
the years are beginning to tell on him. 
Some people, of course, are old at thirty- 
five and some are young at seventy-five. 
I don’t say that these signs come at any 
certain ages, for they don’t. It all depends 
on the individual. But the signs do come. 
And this slowing up is one of the first. 


“YVATCH three men—a young man, a 
middle-aged one, and an old one— 
get up from a chair. The young man is up 
in a flash; the middle-aged man—well, he 
rises. You understand the difference? 
And, with the old man, it takes a long 
time for his brain to telegraph to all the 
various muscles and for the muscles to 
w ake up and get on the job. 

“You may say that if a young man is 

tired, he gets up just as an old man does; 

and that is a sign, then, simply of fatigue. 
But I guess that’s about what old age is; 
permanent fatigue. 

‘There are really two kinds of old age: 
one is physical and the other is mental. 
believe that people can keep themselyes 
from growing old simply by determining 
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The two pictures on 
this page, of Lionel 
Barrymore in ‘‘The 
Copperhead,” are 
striking examples of 
his power of charac- 
terization. The one 
at the left shows him 
as he is in the first 
act: a rugged, obsti- 
nate man of about 
thirty. The picture 
below shows him as 
he is in the last act; 
many years older, 
but mellowed and 
softened by time and 
experience. These 
two pictures are won- 
derful illustrations of 
how a great actor can 
absolutely transform 
himself.’ In his abil- 
ity to portray differ- 
ent characters, Mr. 
Barrymore is one of 
the greatest masters 
on the American stage 


that they won't. I know they can, for I 
have seen -them do it. I have seen others 
grow old before their time, simply because 
they let themselves go. And the very best 
way to let yourself go is to lose interest in, 
life. Of course health has a good deal to 
do with it, but I am talking of people of 
average good health. Take two such men 
of forty: the one who loses his interest 
in life will be old at fifty; and the one who 
keeps his interest will be young at seventy. 


ORRY isn’t interest. It is perverted 

interest. It brings signs of old age, 
especially in women. By the way, did you 
ever notice how differently men and wom- 
en show the first signs of age? Most 
men begin by letting go; most women be- 
gin by showing the effort to hang on! Isn’t 
that true? Just look at the man—and at 
the woman. The man’s cheeks sag, his 
jaw shows a tendency to drop, his shoul- 
ders droop forward, his knees bend, his 
hands hang limp; and so it goes on. 

“ But you very rarely see a woman like 
that, unless it is due to illness. What you 
do see in her are the signs of the strain to 
keep up. Her face has a sort of anxious 
look. She is usually much more erect than 
the man, because she won’t let herself 
slump. But this constant effort shows in 
her face, which gets to be drawn and hag- 
gard. The man’s muscles become loose 
and flabby. The woman’s seem to shrivel 
up under ‘the strain she puts on them. 

‘The sagging of the cheek muscles is 
one of the first signs of age in anybody, 
man or woman. And do you know why? 
I may be wrong, but I think it is because 
people laugh less as they grow older. 

‘Almost the only exercise those facial 
muscles get is through laughter. Try it, 
and you will see for yourself. Most people 
get precious few good laughs per day after 
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they are forty; so the muscles of the cheek 
gow slack, They sag down and leave 
hollows above them. 

“A jolly man, who laughs a lot, doesn’t 
have sagging cheeks; but he gets crow’s 
feet around his eyes. That’s likely to be 
lis first sign of oncoming age. You see, 
different people have different signs. For 
instance, some men have a habit of raising 
one eyebrow; and after they have gone on 
rising it for twenty or thirty years, they 
get a permanent wrinkle over it—and 
that is one of their signs. People get 
wrinkles across the forehead, because they 
havehad a habit of raising the whole front 
ofthe scalp. It’s a nervous trick that 
brings permanent wrinkles in time. 
“MOST of the signs of age could be put 
of for years if people would avoid 
these little babies and would make them- 
selves keep up certain other habits. A 
man of fifty can hold his shoulders just as 
straight as a man of thirty, but often 
enough he doesn’t do it. For the past ten 
years or so he has enjoyed relaxing. And 
the first thing he knows, he is no longer 
télaxing—he is relaxed. First it is his shoul: 
ders, then it is his knees, then his head 
pokes forward, then his arms swing loose 

a he is a shuffling old man. 

; The final sign—the one that writes 

Finis’ at the end of anyone’s 

k of life—comes when 
the jaw drops and the person 
goes around with a half-open 
mouth. That seems to show 
thatthe mind has let go. You 
get the same thing when peo- 

are asleep; and for the 
same reason—the mind has 
gone off duty. 

“One lesson of ‘The Claw,’ 
I suppose, is that a man of 

„has no business with 
tacking emotions; not if he 
wants to keep young. Corte- 
lon lets himself in for about as 
mtten a set of emotions as a 
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The picture at the 
right shows Lionel 
Barrymore as Neri in 
“The Jest.” The role 
was that of a medie- 
val Italian, with a 
sort of cave-man dis- 
position. Compare 
this picture with the 
one on the opposite 
page, showing him as 
a gentle, kindly old 
veteran of our own 
Civil War 


In the circle below is 
the reai Lionel Barry- 
more, a nephew of 
John and Sidney 
Drew, and the grand- 
son of the. Mrs. Drew 
who was the famous 
actress in her genera- 
tion. He was born in 
Philadelphia about 
forty-five years ago 
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human being can experi- 
ence; and the result is that 
in ten years he grows about 
thirty years older. He is 
far worse off, in fact, than 
a normal man of eighty, 
because he has lost every- 
thing he ought to have— 
his principles, his friends, 
his self-respect. If he still 
had those things, he would 
be serene, happy, and 
young, at sixty, instead of 
a doddering old fool. 

“Serene people are usu- 
ally slow to show the signs 
of age; but serenity does 
not mean apathy. Did you 
ever read a book by D. H. Lawrence, 
called ‘The Rainbow’? It is about a man 
and his wife who come through the tur- 
moil and the storms of life into a sort of 
serene upper air, from which they look 
down placidly and happily on the other 
storms through which other young crea- 
tures are struggling, just as they did when 
they were young. 


The picture at the left 
shows Mr. Barrymore 
in the third act of 
“The Claw,’’? not yet 
the complete wreck he 
is in the picture on 
page 36, but already 
showing the signs of 
age. In this act he 
has a great scene with 
Doris Rankin, who is 
his daughter in the 
play. In real life, Miss 
Rankin is Mr. Barry- 
more’s wife. Thou- 
sands of people who 
have seen ‘*The Cop- 
perhead,”’ either on 
the stage or in moving 
pictures, will remem- 
ber her as the wife in 
that play. Their home 
is at Hempstead, near 
New York City 


£ TELL, I suppose we all get to the 

point where we are contented to sit 
on the front porch and look at people— 
or dogs—or crows—or whatever comes 
along. But I don’t believe it’s a good 
thing to be in a hurry about it. Idly 
watching the world, simply with our eyes, 
isn’t what I mean by the interest in life 
that keeps us young. A man doesn’t need 
eyes for that kind of interest. What he 
does need is to keep up his mental horse- 
power.” 

“Speaking of the first signs of age,” I 
said, “just how did you indicate these in 
the second act of ‘The Claw’? You were 
only two years older than in the first act, 
but Antoinette (Continued on page 84) 


HE fireworks began when Roe 

Babson awoke in the gray dawn, 

ainfully conscious that he was 

ying on a pebble, and blinked 

` sleepily at the lank form of Lew 

Heffernan, the cook, already busy slicing 

bacon on the tail board of the chuck 
wagon. 

‘Mornin’, Merry Sunshine,” called 
Babson, his voice husky with sleep. 

Heffernan gave- his customary response 
to such salutations, a slow, solemn wink, 
and went on with his work. 

Win Adams awoke at the hoarse greet- 
ing and grunted in utter disgust to find 
that he was one of the first awake. He 
stretched, sat up, glared savagely at the 
offending Babson, and rose. 

“What’s eatin’ you?” demanded the 
grinning Babson. ‘‘You’re a-lookin’ at 
me like I was to blame for it bein’ time to 
get up.” 

Adams’s only reply was an outraged 
snort. ` 

It may have been the snort, or it may 
have been Babson’s chuckle of amuse- 
ment that aroused Billy Wentworth from 
his lair beneath the front axle of the chuck 
wagon. He stretched ponderously, then 
writhed slowly until he could see Babson. 

“Some day,” he announced thickly, 
“somebody’s goin’ to polish up a club an’ 
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“The folks were about two jumps ahead. Then this fellow Babson 
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bust it over your head. This makes three 
mornin’s in a row that you’ve got your 
chatterbox a-jabberin’ an’ waked me up 
afore the night was gone.” 

But instead of offering apologies for his 
lack of consideration, Roe Babson burst 
into a laugh of glee. And that was the 
sound that announced to the remaining 
sleepers that Babson was awake, that it 
was, therefore, absurd even to think of 
snatching another wink of slumber. 

Being aroused fifteen minutes before 
breakfast was ready, fifteen minutes be- 
fore the booming voice of Lew Heffernan 
sounded reveille, aggravated the men be- 
yond their powers of expression. They 
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had forgiven it when Babson, a newcomer 
to the outht, had disturbed them the 
first time. They had tried manfully to 
overlook it the second day. But this, the 
third time, was once too many. 

That was the reason that of the ten 
faces watching the bacon, biscuits, and 
coffee “ripen ” over the crackling fire, eight 
looked sour. One of the remaining two 
belonged to Babson, secretly delighted 
at the discomfiture of his fellows. The 
other was that of Heffernan—Heffernan, 
the philosopher, the reader of men, the 
Solomon of the Bar H outfit. These two 
men were almost diametric opposites. 

Heffernan was loath to admit that he 


let go the rein, gave a little flop, and lit plumb on that steer’s neck” 


to the Wise 


a bragger 
Long 
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knew anything. Babson readily admitted 
that he knew a great deal. And the con- 
versation before the fire brought out these 
characteristics more clearly than they had 
appeared before. 

“Say, Hef,” began Babson, “how come 
ta hooked up with a cow-chasin’ outfit? 

‘hat do you know about cows?” 

“W-al,*’ drawled Heffernan in his 
deep, rumbling voice, “when it comes to 
cows, I know that the énd with the horns 
on it is the front end, an’ the end with the 
tail on it is the hind end, an’ in case they 
ain’t no horns, I watch to see which end 
bellers. Cooks don’t monkey with cows 
anyhow. They sticks to skilled labor.” 


He closcd his speech with one of his 
slow, solemn winks, and poked his finger 
inquiringly into one of the cooking 
biscuits. 

The reply brought grins to several of 
the long faces of his listeners. But Billy 
Wentworth was unable to forget that he 
had been robbed of fifteen minutes of 
precious, well-deserved sleep. 

“T reckon you know all doy is to know 
*bout cattle,’ he remarked to Babson. 
“ An’ I reckon you can ride anything on 
four legs.” any 

Babson grinned. ere | É 

“I ain’t sure but what I can ride any- 
thing on four legs,” he retorted. 


i 


“A grizzly bear’s got four legs,” ob- 
served Wentworth dryly. 

“Well, then, I'll say chat I can ride any 
four-legged critter that you can rope an’ 
hog-tic.” 

“He’s some rider,” remarked Went- 
worth derisively. “If you don’t believe 
it, ask him.” 

Babson flushed. “Pll ride anything you 
can rope an’ hog-tie,” he repeated, “or 
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bust tryin’. 


R a moment Wentworth stared into 
the fire. 

“Then you’re goin’ to do some ridin’ 
directly,” he announced suddenly. 

He poured himself half a cup of coffee, 
drank it, and walked away. 

“Be back in a few shaken? he called; 
“T got a little job to do.” 

“He seems to think I’m bluffin’,” com- 
mented Babson as he watched Wentworth 
pick up his saddle and bridle and march 
off toward the horses. “But bluffin’ ain’t 
in my line.” 

In five minutes Wentworth had mounted 
and ridden away; and in fifteen he had 
reappeared again, coming on the gallop, 
driving before him a rangy black steer. 

“Black Plague!’ grunted Adams. “That 
will be some ridin’ !” 

Babson looked up in surprise, swallowed 
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uneasily, then recovered his composure 
and grinned confidently. 

Black Plague, be it known, was so 
named because of his color and his pro- 
pensities. He was forever starting fights, 
forever “lighting out” for the hazy dis- 
tance with an irate cowboy on a hard- 
running pony racing to head him off and 
drive him back. The big black steer was 
a nuisance, “‘a plague,” as Lew Heffernan 
said, “a reg’lar black plague.” And that 
accounted for his name. 

The boys around the fire watched with 
admiration while Wentworth and his 
brainy pony maneuvered the steer to 
within a hundred yards of the chuck 
wagon, then proceeded to demonstrate 
with what neatness and dispatch a good 
“team” can rope and hog-tie an animal. 


HERE was a quick swoop of a deftly 

thrown noose. The steer tried to dodge 
the rope, tried to shake it from his horns, 
went heavily to his knees, was jerked full 
length to the ground and dragged some 
twenty feet. Wentworth slipped quickly 
from the saddle, rope in hand, afd while 
his clever little partner held the lariat 
taut, proceeded to “tangle up” the steer’s 
four legs with a skill which made the task 
look ridiculously easy. 

“Come on,” he called. “This here 
` critter’s got four legs. Come take a ride.” 

Babson looked at the silent group 
about him, saw in their eyes a hint of 
derision, something which told as clearly 
as words that they believed that he had 
been bluffing. But Roe Babson was not 
of the stuff that quits without a struggle. 
With a confident grin, he rose and walked 
to the prostrate steer. 

“Turn him loose,” he said to Went- 
worth, “an’ then keep your eyes open. 
You’re goin’ to see some ridin’.”” 

Without a word Wentworth obeyed. 

Black Plague struck out with a blow- 
ing grunt, shook his hoofs free of the 
loosened rope and lunged to his feet— 
with a rider on his back. The discovery 
puzzled him. For an instant he shook his 
head about, wheeling as if to get out from 
under the weight of the rider. But, finding 
the method unavailing, he started to run, 
lurching from side to side with mighty 
lunging bucks. ‘The tenacity of his rider 
terrihcd the steer. With a bcllow of fright 
he dashed headlong away, striving fran- 
tically to get rid of the weight on his 
back, while Wentworth, riding at one side, 
whistling shrilly and whirling a rope, kept 
him moving in a huge circle about the 
camp. 

The group at the fire watched intently, 
commenting freely on the skill and nerve 
of Babson. 

“A game little cuss,” remarked one. 

“Fine ridin’,” added another. “Got to 
give him credit.” 

“Won’t be no need of it,” commented 
Adams. “He'll look out for that part of it 
as soon as he gets wind enough to blow.” 

But lank Lew Heffernan, smoking 
calmly at his foul-smelling pipe, main- 
tained a solemn, sphinxian silence. He had 
eves only for the contest between Babson 
and the black steer. He made no reply to 
the remarks addressed to him, gave no 
indication that he had heard anything 
that was being said. Only when the wild 
ride had come to an end, and Roe Babson 
leaped to the ground and started slowly 
back to rejoin the others, while Went- 
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worth headed the steer back toward his 
mates—only then did Lew Heffernan rub 
his chin with the end of a finger and ob- 
serve noncommittally, “H’mm!”’ 

Then he turned his attention to the 
breakfast hanging over the fire. 

“Line up!” he ordered. ‘Chuck’s 
ripe!” 

Roe Babson was the last to squat down 
on the ground with his coffee, biscuit, and 
bacon. 

“Phew!” he exclaimed. “That’s what 
I call ridin?!” 

Not even a grunt greeted the remark. 
Two or three men looked slyly at Adams. 
But Adams was intent on his breakfast. 

“Ain’t one in a hundred could ride that 
critter,” began Babson again. 

Again the observation was received in 
silence, a silence that rebuked, that sur- 
prised Babson, sobered him. He, too, 
lapsed into wordlessness, intent on food. 
But as he ate he was wondering, ponder- 
ing. He had done a remarkable thing— 
riding Black Plague. Yet not one word of 
commendation had he received, not one 
sign of approval. Every man seemed 
apparently disappointed at his success 
instead of jubilant over it. And the rea- 
son? Sour grapes? Still angry at being 
waked fifteen minutes earlier than neces- 
sary? 

Babson was still asking himself these 
questions when the men rose, one by one, 
washed their tins in the big pan of “suds” 
that sat steaming on the edge of the bed 
of coals, stacked them on the tail board of 
the chuck wagon and strolled away to 
saddle up and be off. 

“What’s the matter with those fellers?” 
he asked curiously of the solemn Heffer- 
nan. “They act as if they wished I'd been 
throwed.” 

Heffernan puffed in silence. 


ABSON grunted. “So that’s it, ch? If 
that wasn’t it, you'd say so. Humph! 
Sore because I woke ’em up!” 

Pufħng deliberately, Heffernan began 
to spread out the bed of coals with a half- 
burned stick. 

“I s’posed they could take a joke,” 
commented Babson in disgust. 

“Mebbe ’twa’n’t a joke,” suggested 
Heffernan. 

“Sure it was.” 

“They didn’t think so. Mebbe if you 
had been doin’ extry ridin’ fer ’most a 
week an’ some new feller joined up an’ 
kep’ robbin’ you out 0’ sleep you was 


needin’, mebbe you wouldn’t think it was * 


so much of a joke.” 

“Well, sayin’ I was all wrong, that’s no 
call for ’em wantin’ me to get throwed.” 

“Mebbe that wa’n’t the reason.” 

“Then what was it?” 

“They didn’t say.” 

“Come on, Hef. Loosen up.” 

“T reckon they thought a fall might 
have done ye good.” 

Babson looked in amazement at Heffer- 
nan. Then, for a time, he gazed into the 
dying fire. 

“What do you think, Heff?” he asked 
finally. 

“I ain’t sure.” 

Again Babson was silent. 

“Good gosh!” he exclaimed in a low 
tone. , “You think Dv gota, swelled 
head.” Se ye 

Heffernan uttered not a sound. D 

“Isn’t that so, Hef?” i 


“I wouldn’t put it quite that way.” 

“How would you put it?” 

“I ain’t no hand at preachin’.” 

“Hef, if I knew somethin’ that would 
help you if I told you, I’d tell you.”’ 

Heffernan watched the little clouds of 
smoke through half-shut eyes and then 
drew the pipe from his mouth and began 
to talk, apparently addressing the fire. 

_“You’re a good lad, Roe; an’ you can 
ride uncommon well. You can do a heap 
o’ things uncommon well. But it sounds 
better when somebody else says so.” 

“I never said anything but facts. I 
never bragged.” i 

“Mebbe so. You don’t brag. You jes’ 
re‘lise that you're good, an’ you do the 
re'lizin’ out loud. ’Tain’t a sin. But it 
sounds better when somebody else does 
the out-loud part of it. Lots o clever 
folks is that way. That’s the reason why 
the clever folks that ain’t that way is so 
dummed popular.” 

Roe Babson poured himself another 
cup of coffee and ate the last of the bis- 
cuits before he broke the silence again. 
His usual care-free, devil-may-care ex- 
pression was replaced by a quiet, sober 
thoughtfulness that made him seem older. 

“Let George do it,” he said, as if to 
himself. 

Lew Heffernan nodded solemnly. 

‘’Zactly,” said he. “Let George do it. 
Sounds better. Makes more friends.” 

It was sunset when the men gathered 
again about the fire, swapping yarns. 
watching the deliberate preparations of 
the silent Heffernan, waiting for the 
welcome, “Line up! Chuck’s ripe!” And 
pipes and cigarettes were glowing brightly 
in the darkness before Roe Babson, who 
had “drawn down” the first watch of the 
night, saddled up and rode off. 

“What was you an’ Babson pow- 
wowin’ about, Hef?” asked Adams. 
“Hes been solemn as a mournin’ ow] all 
day.” 

“We was jes’ jawin’ ’twixt ourselves,” 
was the noncommittal reply. 

Adams winked at the others. 

“Its no use, Hef,” he said. “That 
kind never learns. They’re so danged sure 
that they’re all right, an’ everybody else is 
all wrong, that nothin’ can change ’em.”’ 

“But he ain’t jes’ that kind. He's 
willin’ to listen.” 

“Shucks! He’ll be a-blowin’ his head off 
first chance he gets.” l 

“I aint so sure.” 

“T got a dollar that says I am sure.” 

Heffernan swung around sharply. 

“I got the twin to it that says you're 
wrong.” 

Billy Wentworth offered himself and 
was promptly accepted as holder of stakes, 
and the subject of Babson was dropped. 


HE days passed and the great herd 

moved slowly through the clouds of 
dust, on and on toward the railroad, the 
first lap of the journey that was to end 
at the slaughter house. 

Black Plague became even more 
“ornery” as time passed. Even at night 
he moved about restlessly. He was always 
the first to dash to water holes. He 
seemed unable to drink enough. But be- 
cause Black Plague had always been a 
disturber, and because he was but one 
of a herd of hundreds, he attracted no 
more than his usual share of attention. 

lt was Friday (Contin ued from page 134) 


“Will It Hurt Much, Doctor?” 


That is the commonest question people ask of their dentist; the next more frequent 
one is, “Is sugar bad for teeth?” and another one is, “Are men braver, or 
less brave, than women?” How I answer these and other questions 


By Thomas J. Ryan, D. D. S. 


OR some time you have been 
thinking that you ought to visit 
your dentist. There is a sensi- 
tive spot in one of your back 
teeth which announces its pres- 
ence in no uncertain terms when your 
tooth brush touches it. I say back teeth 
advisedly. If the spot were in one of your 
trent teeth your pride would have made 
you take care of it long ago. 

But because the sensitive 
spot is out of sight, and be- 
cause you are busy, you 
nave lived on from day to 
day with your guilty secret 
until it is a secret no longer. 
Night before last your wife 
discovered it, as wives al- 
ways do, give them time 
enough. 

she had baked one of the 
cakes of which you are 
especially fond; you lifted 
a big slice and took a gen- 
erous bite. And at that 
moment the tragedy hap- 
pened. A piece of the frost- 
ng went straight for that 
sensitive spot, like an iron 
aling to a magnet. You 
dropped the cake and pressed 
vour hand to your cheek, 
and looking across the table 
you met your wife's eyes. 

“John! You told me you 
were going to see Doctor 
Smith a month ago!” she 
exclaimed. 

“When do I get any time 
to sit around a dentist’s 
othe?” you replied, a little 
crisply, for the tooth still 
ached. 

“You seem to find time 
enough for your golf,” she answered. 
You maintained a dignified silence, 
since there are some matters which no 
woman can ever understand. But you 
knew that longer delay would be useless. 
So long as a man’s secret is his own he can 
put of his engagement with his dentist 
indefinitely; but the moment his wife dis- 
covers it he might as well surrender at 
once. He cannot afford to let her suspect 
thit the reason he doesn’t go is because 
he is afraid to go. Be he ever so humble, 
a ma must continue to be a hero to his 
wife, 

The following morning, therefore, when 
you reached your office you put in a tele- 
phone call for your dentist. Central re- 
plied, “The line is busy.” And you hung 
up the receiver. The tooth gave no 
evidence of discomfort; you had never 
felt better in your life. 

“Oh, well,” you said to yourself, “ to- 
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morrow is another day.” And in the eve- 
ning, when vour wife greeted vou with the 
question, “Well, what did Doctor Smith 
say about your tooth?” vou answered, 
“He was all tied up to-day. PIL see him 
later in the week.” 

All of which merely goes to prove that 
you're not a bit different from your fellow 
men and women. You would play golf 


Are Men Braver Than Women? 


s HERE are brave women and fussy women,” 
says Doctor Ryan; “there are stoical men 

who want to ‘get it done? with as little delay 
and conversation as possible; and there are nerv- 
ous, irritable men, who reach up to grasp the 
dentist's arm almost before he has begun. Having 
all this in mind, and with due apologies to the 
stronger sex which fights the world’s wars and its 
prize-ring battles, let the truth be told. 
“And the truth is that the ladies, on the whole, 
show up better than the men. They stand pain 
better—that is, I believe, an established physio- 
logical fact. Nature, which has laid upon them an 
unfair proportion of the world’s physical suffering, 
has made partial reparation by equipping them 
with special powers of resistance. Their emotions 
are more easily stirred. They will tremble in a 
thunder shower or flee from the presence of a 
mouse. But when actual pain is to be endured, 
they will take a firm hold of the arms of the 
chair and show a fortitude that is truly admi- 
rable.” 


through a cloudburst, or hang onto the 
telephone receiver for half an hour to get 
the baseball score; but a sprinkle of rain 
on the pavements, or a moment’s delay on 
the wire, is enough to dissipate your 
resolve to visit your dentist. For there are 
few stronger inhibitions in the average 
human mind than that which stands be- 
tween a man or woman and the dentist's 
chair. 

George Washington had trouble with 
his teeth. Some of the correspondence that 
passed between the Father of His Coun- 
try and his dentist has been preserved; 
and there seems to be evidence that the 
sincere words of the Farewell Address were 
spoken through false teeth. 

What George may have said to his den- 
tist when they were together in the sanc- 
tity of the private office we do not know, 
but here is a safe guess: 

“Go a little easy this morning, Doctor! 


I didn’t sleep last night and I’m not feeling 
quite up to scratch.” 

And Martha, if she had dental work to 
be done, may have said something like this: 

“Do you know, I just hate dentists. | 
beg your pardon, Doctor! I mean I hate 
to go to a dentist. It isn’t the pain. My 
husband says I stand pain better than any 
woman he ever saw. And of course I know 
you don’t hurt your 
patients, anyway; you're 
so careful. But its the 
buzzing of that machine... 
somehow it just seems to 
grate on my nerves, if you 
know what [ mean. I break 
out in perspiration all over 
my forehead. Isnt that 
strange?” 

It would be strange—if 
it didn’t happen every day 
and several times a day in 
every dentist’s office in the 
land. For we are all alike. 
Your feelings, madam, which 
seem to you so distinctly 
your own, are shared by a 
large majority of your sis- 
ters; and vou, sir, who 
marched off to the war 
whistling, never went whis- 
tling into a dentist's otħce, 
and never will. 

Dentistry to-day is as 
different from the dentistry 
of twenty-five years ago as 
black is from white. Ttis not 
altogether painless, to be 
sure; but the amount of pain 
involved is usually slight. 
None the less, the old ideas 
and fears persist. 

Considering bravery in 
the dentist’s chair, one finds 
that the ladies, on the whole, show up 
better than the men. And both men and 
women vary greatly among themselves. 

The biggest, bravest looking man is 
frequently not the bravest. I never shall 
forget a big longshoreman who came into 
my office years ago, sent by his superin- 
tendent, who was one of my patients. The 
muscles in his arms stood out like whip- 
cords; his face was scarred with the marks 
of many a fist-fight; he had the reputation 
along the river of fearing neither the world, 
the flesh, nor the devil. Yet he slumped 
into a chair in the reception-room almost 
in a state of collapse. Before this new and 
different kind of an adversary he felt him- 
self helpless, and fear gripped him like a 
vise. It took two of us to get him into the 
operating chair and keep him there; and 
his cry when the tooth came out was like 
the roar of an animal, although the opera- 
tion was performed (Continued on page 131) 
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How Famous Men and Women 
Face the Camera 


Some of the experiences I have had in twelve years 
of photographing “the world and his wife” 


By Edward N. Jackson 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAPTAIN 


ID you ever wonder, as you 

studied the pictures in. the 

Sunday paper, how you would 

act if you suddenly found 

yourself facing a newspaper 

man’s camera? No chance to put on your 

most becoming clothes! No time in which 

to strike a graceful attitude, or even to 
look pleasant! 

Or suppose you haven’t even seen the 
camera man, until suddenly 
you hear the click of a shutter 
and you turn to see him wind- 
ing the reel for the next ex- 
posure. Instantly you become 
conscious of the wrinkles in 
your coat, of the fact that your 
trousers are beginning to bag 
at the knees, or that you have 
been grinning from ear to ear, 
revealing a gruesome gap where 
you lost a tooth last week. 

I have been photographing 
“the world and his wife” for 
a dozen years. Not in the 
studios, to which they go of 
their own free will and to get a 
careful portrait for their friends, 
but catching them in public, 
usually without warning, often 
without their knowledge, and 
somet mes—I admit—against 
their wishes. 

The experience has given me 
many curious sidelights on the 
characters of the famous men 
and women I have had to deal 
with. Sometimes, too, the 
attitude of a person toward the 
newspaper photographer re- 
veals more dha character. It 
may give you a glimpse of 
some strong inner emotion. 

For example, one Easter 
Sunday, I was making pictures 
of the home-bound “parade” 
of churchgoers, when I saw 
John D. Rockefeller, Junior, 
approaching with his wife and 
little daughter. Mrs. Rocke- 
feller noticed me and hurriedly 
crossed the street to avoid my 
camera. But I snapped her 
husband and the little girl as 
they came along. A few minutes later, 
Mr. Rockefeller came back to me and 
asked me to destroy the plate, explaining 
that his wife feared that her daughter 
might be kidnapped if the picture was 
published. 

Anyone would have respected the feel- 
ing that prompted that request, and I 


4 


readily agreed to destroy the negative. 
That and one c cher were the only pictures 
I ever failed to bring in; although I have 
some which, on request, I have refrained 
from publishing. 

The other picture which I failed to get 
was of the late Monk Eastman, a New 
York gang leader who later proved him- 
self a hens in France, and who was killed 
by gangsters last spring. Once, when 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Roosevelt didn’t care how he looked in a picture, 
so long as it showed him in action. 
stand still and pose. He wanted to be walking, or 
talking, or doing something with force and feeling 


Monk had been testifying in court, I 
aimed my camera at him as he left the 
building. Before I could snap it, he came 
up to me and said, with deliberate empha- 
sis, “Say, Jackson! I don’t want m 
picture taken. I’d advise you to lay off! 

Glancing around, I saw that several 
hard-faced, determined-looking young 


He hated to 


JACKSON `’ 


men were gathering quietly around me. 


| 


“All right, Monk!” I said promptly. ° 
“Pd rather have my health than your ~ 


picture!” And I put away my camera. 


But as a rule there is only one word in ` 
the English language that a news pho- . 


tographet doesn’t understand; and that 
word is “No.” Yet he hears that word 
oftener than any other. However, when 
he is forbidden to take a picture he takes 
it anyhow. And one reason 
why he does this is because 
he has found that the unwilling 
subject, when he sees the pic- 
ture in the paper, is almost 
invariably as pleased as Punch. 

John D. Rockefeller, Senior, 
is very affable to photogra- 
phers now, but he used to be 
about the hardest man in the 
world to photograph. John D., 
Junior, is always courteous and 
considerate. To us photogra- 
phers, that attitude shows 
common sense and intelligence. 


men who are public characters. 
There is no reason why we 
shouldn’t get them. e are 
going to do it anyway, so why 
don’t these men save time and 
trouble, for themselves and for 
us, by working with us? 

In young Mr. Rockefeller’s 
fase, for instance, it isn’t any 
personal desire to have his 
picture in the papers. It is 
merely a philosophical ac- 
ceptance of the fact that it’s 
going to be there anyhow, and 
that he might as well do us a 
good turn by making things 
easy for us. 

Most big men are like that. 
Charles M. Schwab is always 
friendly and good-natured. So 
is Judge Gary. Andrew Carne- 

ie was even more than that. 

e liked it. But the late J. P. 
Morgan hated it. I have taken 
wonderful pictures of him— 
which never have been pub- 
lished. For although we pho- 
tographers will go to almost 
any extreme to get pictures which we be- 
lieve the public has a right to see, you must 
not think that we publish pictures if it 
will unnecessarily offend anyone. 

When Mr. Morgan died, however, we 
wanted pictures of his funeral; and we 
thought we had a right to get them. But 
even after his death that man’s power 


People want to see pictures of | 
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To the right: This picture of President and Mrs. Wilson, King George, Queen Mary, and the Princess Mary 


was made in the courtyatd of Buckingham Palace. 
So, in fact, have the ex-President and his wife. 
Perhaps he was in doubt whether it was correct to turn them up at 
the ankle, or not, and so decided to play safe by having one with a ‘‘cuff’’ and one without. 


often that they are used to it. 


picture is the ex-President’s trousers. 


The English royal family has been photographed so 


The interesting detail about this 


Anyway, there they are. 


To the left: Read Captain Jackson's interesting story of how he obtained this picture of the opening of the Peace 


Conference—the only picture that was made of that historic ceremony. 


It will give you an idea of the way news 


photographers have to use their wits and their determination 


w 


af - 
HETTY GREEN 


Mrs. Green was probably the most 
extraordinary woman of her times; 
the greatest figure of her sex that 
the financial world has seen. She 
disliked being publicly photographed; 
but she regarded the camera men 
with a somber dignity which forbade 
her to go to extremes in avoiding them 


+ 
survived to such an extent that all news- 
Paper photographers were barred from the 
streets anywhere ‘near his house. 

_ We finally managed to persuade a man 
living in the neighborhood to let us set up 
our cameras on his roof, from which we 
had a view of the entrance to the Morgan 


house. Before the casket was carried out 
a friend of the Morgan family discovered 
that we were up there. At first, he tried to 
have the police send us away. But we were 
on private property and ca could not 
evict us. When the man realized this he 
did the sensible thing: he sent for us and 
arranged that we should have proper 
facilities for doing our work. 


Y FIRST experience in photographing 
John D. Rockefeller, Senior, is another 
case in point. For months he had led us 
photographers a merry chase. Then, all 
of a sudden, he apparently tired of it and 
consented to let us “get him” in front of 
the Standard Oil building on lower Broad- 
way. He even took off his hat, at our re- 
quest. I got six pictures of him before he 
hurried into his office. But I guess he 
must have been as flustered as I was; for 
when I developed the plates I found that 
his toupee, or wig, had slipped down and 
hung perilously over one side of his face. 
Now, we might have printed one of 
those pictures and, perhaps, have thought 
it was a smart trick to do so. But that 
wouldn’t have been a fair thing. He had 
done us a favor in allowing us to photo- 
graph him. And we played square with 
him and threw those plates away. 

It never pays to use an unfair advantage 
over anyone. When Mr. Rockefeller 
found that a newspaper photographer 
wasn’t necessarily a mean sort of cuss, his 
whole attitude changed. As I said before, 
he is very kindly and affable to us now. If 
we had taken a mean advantage in the 
case of that first picture, he never would 
have let us get another if he could have 


helped it—and he would have been quite - 


right. 

One of the most difficult assignments 
ever handed me was that of photograph- 
ing John a5 Astor 3d, the little son 
of Mrs. Madeleine Force Astor—now 
Mrs. Dick—and of John aoe Astor, 
who went down with the “Titanic.” The 
baby was born after his father’s death; 
and because of the tragic happenings that 
preceded his birth there was wide-spread 
speculation as to what he was like; 
especially as to whether he was “marked,” 
as some had predicted, by his mother’s 
grief and terror. 


“TEDDY” 


ROOSEVELT 3d 


This picture of President Roosevelt’s 
grandson, taken on a beach near New 
York, seems to show that the young- 
ster has inherited the determined 
character of his distinguished grand- 
father. It might almost be labeled: 
“Colonel Roosevelt as a baby” 


Newspaper photographers were assigned 
the task of getting his picture; but it 
proved to be a hard one, lasting more 
than a year and extending from New 
York to Newport and Bar Harbor. In 
spite of their efforts, few photographers 
ever caught a glimpse of him. 


One of them hid himself before day- 


THOMAS A. EDISON 


To the right: It is hard to get 
past Edison’s secretaries and 
reach the man himself; but 
if you can do this, he usually 
will consent to let a news 
photographer get his pic- 
ture—provided the camera 
man can get it while 
Edison goes on with his work 


IRVIN S. COBB 


In circle below: A character- 
istic picture of the great 
American humorist. His 
tolerant half-smile is typical 
of the attitude of most fa- 
mous men toward the camera 


break in the bushes near the Astor house 
at Bar Harbor; and after waiting there 
until ten o’clock in the morning, he did 
snap a picture of little John and his nurse 
as they sat on a bench near by. But when 
he developed the plate he found that the 
child had turned his head away just as 
the camera shutter opened, and the pic- 
ture was a failure. 

I was given the assignment and was 
told to take as long a time as I had to— 
but to bring in that picture! For one 
solid month I stood in front of the Astor 
residence on Fifth Avenue in New York, 
every single day from eight o’clock until 
five. But I didn’t catch even a glimpse of 
the baby. 

Finally, one morning, I happened to be 
where I could see the servants’ entrance 


The 


American Magazine 


JOHN PILERPONT 
MORGAN 


To the left: Like his 
father before him, 
J. P. Morgan has a 
great aversion to be- 
ing publicly photo- 
graphed. This picture, 
with Ambassador 
Cecil Spring-Rice at 
his right, is one of the 
few snapshots which 
have been made of him 


on the side street; and 
I noticed a woman come 
out and look warily 
around in every direc- 
tion. Apparently re- 
assured, she brought 
out a baby carriage, 
with the hood pulled 
well down, and started 
up the street. I fol- 
lowed her. 

After going a few 
blocks, she again 
stopped and looked all 
around. She saw no 
one but me—and I 
walked right on by 
without even glancing 


her way. After I had 


passed, she raised the hood of the baby 
carriage, lifted the child out, and he ran 
along the sidewalk, dragging a toy horse. 
My camera was concealed under a long 
coat I was wearing, but I had it all ready; 
and as he came within range, I called 
softly to him: 

“John! John!” 

Instantly he turned toward me and I 
made the picture. As she heard the click 
of the shutter, the nurse rushed up. 

“How dare you!” she cried indignant- 
ly. And she lifted him back into the 
carriage. 


UT as she tucked him in, I E up 

to within ten feet and got a beautiful 
picture of him. That was the first picture 
any news photographer got of the Astor 
baby. Within a week it appeared in 
every prominent paper in America; and i it 
disposed at once of the old wives’ tales 
about his being “marked” by the tragedy 
of his father’s death. 

Vincent Astor is incurably rebellious 
toward the news photographer. Once, 
when I was given the assignment 
to get his picture, 1 went up to 
his place on the Hudson and 
stationed myself neartheentrance 
to wait for him. But a servant 
came out and shooed me away. 
The Astor yacht was anchored in 
the river, so I got a boat and hung 
around until I caught Mr. 
Astor as he went on board. But 
he protested so emphatically 
that I did not use the plate. 

The psychology of this atti- 
tude is beyond me. Pictures of 
Mr. Astor are printed in the 
papers; and, so far as I can see, 
no harm is done to anybody. 
Yet, as I said before, he is in- 
curably rebellious about it. 

The present J. P. Morgan is 
another man who avoids the 
news camera as he would the 
plague. And again I cannot 
understand why. He is fine- 
looking, both in face and in 
figure. He is a man in whom the 
public is interested. Yet it is very 
seldom we are able to corner him. 
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You might explain it on the theory that 
he did not want his face to become known 
to the public, lest it might make him the 
victim of some crank. But it is already 
familiar to the public; so that can’t be 
the reason. The only way I can account 
for it is that he has a sort of invincible 
reserve, which makes anything like per- 
sonal publicity obnoxious to him. 

But when people become figures of 
importance in public affairs, most of them 
recognize that they cannot draw this line. 
Mr. Morgan’s sister, Miss Anne Morgan, 
has been photographed repeatedly by the 
news camera men. We know perfectly 
well that this attitude, on anyone’s part, 
does not indicate vanity. It merely 
shows os Cota . These people have a 


certain philosophical streak in their 
es They may hate being photo- 
raphed; but they accept the inevitable 


with 
with a good grace. 
Roosevelt was one of the most interest- 
ing men, in this connection, I have ever 
met. If I came along and said to him, 
“Won't you pose for me, Colonel?” he 
d say, “Now, now! You boys know 
I won't pose fora picture!” And 
he would walk along talking and 
laughing. Then, suddenly, he 
would say over his shoulder, 
“pn: . 599 
Did you get it?” You see, he 
hated a posed picture. He al- 
ways wanted to be in action. 
He didn’t care how he looked, 
whether his face was contorted 
or his attitude awkward, so long 
as the picture said something. 
Some public men don’t like to be 
snapped unless they are just so— 
face all fixed right and attitude 
perfectly dignified. But Roose- 
velt didn’t care how he looked, 
just so he was doing something. 
Clemenceau is like him in this 
respect. He always wants to be 
m action when you take his 
picture. 


HARDING is a good man to 
photograph; easy and natural 
and friendly. Wilson was more 
self-conscious. He disliked being 
taken, but submitted to it from 
a sense of dury—except that he 
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THE 
ROCKEFELLERS 
—FATHER AND SON 


To the right: John 
D. Rockefeller is very 
affable to photog- 
raphers now—see the 
smiling faces of the 
two who have just 
taken his picture—but 
he used to be one of 
the hardest men in 
the world to catch 
with a camera. John 
D., Junior, is philo- 
sophical about it. He 
knows the photogra- 
phers will get him, 
anyway, so he lets 
them do it without 
any fuss on his part 


didn’t like to have us 
get him in profile. He 
knew that he looked 
better in a full front 
view. 

Sometimes we have 
queer experiences with 
big public men. I re- 
member one time in 
particular, during a 
great parade in New 
York. Before the pa- 
rade started one of the 
chief figures in it posed 
very willingly and com- 
placently for the news- 
paper men. Later, 
however, when he was 
passing the reviewing 
stand and we tried to 
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To the left: Occasionally 
mere chance brings the pho- 
tographer face to face witha 
striking picture. In this case, 
Captain Jackson was covering 
the races of the New York 
Yacht Club, when he came 
upon one of the racing sloops 
rescuing a bunch of men 
clinging to an overturned boat 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR 3d 


In circle below: Every news 
photographer that could be 
assigned to the job tried to 
get a picture of this baby. His 
father went down with the 
“Titanic” several months be- 
fore John Jacob 3d was born. 
People said the baby would 
be ‘‘marked”’ by his mother’s 
grief and shock. This picture, 
taken after weeks of sleuth- 
ing, and the first to reach the 
public, disposed of thatrumor 


make a picture of him, he shouted to us 
insolently, “Get out of the way there!” 
As a matter of fact, we were not in the 
way at all. He simply was showing off 
before the crowd. Still later, at the end 
of the route, he had the nerve to send for 
us and want to pose some more. It looked 
very much like a double exhibition of 
vanity. He wanted his picture taken; but 
he also wanted to pretend to the crowd of 
notables in the reviewing stand that he 
didn’t want his picture taken. 

I would like to make it emphatic, how- 
ever, that I rarely encounter personal 
vanity in really big men. If they do ob- 
ject to being photogaphed, it is not an 
affectation. They really hate it. If they 
don’t object it is because they know it is 
part of the price they pay for being promi- 
nent personages. (Continued on page 127) 


The closet was as an underground dungeon—and 
they were locked up in it, with no way of escape 


The Blue Circl 


A mystery story 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


Read This First to Refresh Your Memory 


OHN RENSHAW arrives at Tawny Ker and presents to its etzhty-vear-old owner, David 
Campbell, a letter of introduction from Campbell s friend and physician, Doctor Stanley. 
The young man proposes that Mr. Campbell buy him; that the old man shall purchase his 


services and control absolutely his actions for one year. 


He explains that a great shock had 


given him a terrible fear of responsibility and of the future, and that he will not recover unless 


some arrangement is made by which he gets rid of this fear. 


Mr. Campbell accepts the propo- 


sition, warning Renshaw that he is likely to be asked to perform strange duties, and that the 


situation in the house is abnormal.” 
thing strange about the household. 


daughter, seems a creature in a mystery story. 
The servants act queerly, he thinks. 


secs in her eyes that she despises him. 


usual noises are heard by Renshaw just outside his room. 
There is nothing to be seen and all is silence. 


to the door. 
to bed again and finally to sleep. 


Renshaw realizes the first evening that there is some- 
Even Verity. the voung, beauriful, and aristocratic grand- 


Despite her well-bred politeness, Renshaw 
That night un- 
He jumps from his bed, and rushes 

He locks the door and goes back 


At luncheon the next day he meets Madame Hvoeslef, a gracious, majestic woman in the 


forties, with snow-white hair and brilliant, nervous eves. : 
Madame Hvoeslef motions Renshaw into a hallway and asks him to make a trip into 
Phat night he les awake until midnight, reading. 


davs. 
town for her the next day. 


She is leaving for Europe in a few 


Just as he 


turns out the light and sinks back, he hears something like the fall of a heavy body in the hall- 


way, followed by the sound of creeping and panting. 
He finds it locked from the outside. 
Fhe doorknob is slowly turned. 


throw it open suddenly. 
crawling toward his room. 


Stealing to the door, Renshaw tries to 
Phe thing in the hall stares 
A sound of bumping and scratching 


against the door indicates that the mysterious denizen of the hall is trying to crawl up to the 


transom. 
above the door. 
drops back to the foor and all is still again. 


conjectures, following which he tries the door once more. 
Renshaw takes a mysterious leather case to town for Madame Hvoeslef. 
Only one particular person is to receive it. 
Just after delivering it and getting a receipt, he secs Hart, the chautteur, in 
town, the very man who had driven him to the station. 
dame Hvoeslef suddenly made him drive them in. 
When they are about to leave, Hart asks the 
Renshaw goes with them in the car. 


vet not money or jewels, he is told. 
leave his hands. 


to be at the Waldorf later. He goes there. 
ladies to accept a substitute driver. 


A moment later Renshaw sees a hand and arm, large and bare and dark, showing 
The hand tries vainly to release the catch on the transom. 


Then the body 


The next half-hour Renshaw spends in wild 


It is now unlocked. 
It ts valuable, 
Tt must not 


Hart explains that Verity and Ma- 
It is all puzzling to Renshaw. They are 


The man doesn’t 


seem to know the way, and Renshaw asks to take his place at the wheel, and finally at a remote 


railroad station drives him from the car and forces him to return to the city. 
Phat night, instead of noises, a strange blue spot of 
He cannot discover the source of it. 


have a gay evening for the first time. 
light flutters around Renshaw’'s room. 


At home they 


Just as he is 


falling asleep, Verity comes running and tells him that something has happened to her grand- 


father, and the servants are not to be found. 


HAT’S the matter with 

your grandfather?” 

She had turned and run 

ahead, but answered: 

“I don’t know. I heard 
a fall. His bedroom is next to mine, you 
know. I thought I heard a groan. I ran 
out in the hall to his door and knocked. 
When there was no answer I went in. He 
was lying on the floor.” 

“Hurt? Unconscious?” 

“I don’t know. I ran for help—for 
Jenks first, then, when I couldn’t find him, 
for Madame Hyvoeslef. Auntie is of no 
use, of course, in a crisis, so we didn’t even 
wake her.” 

She was talking quietly, as if to reas- 
sure herself by the steadiness of her own 
voice, but she stopped as they reached 
what was evidently the door of the old 


ax 


man’s bedroom and passed through in 
silence, leaving the door open for Renshaw 
to follow her. 

His first impression was one of shock at 
the seeming lifelessness of the prone hgure 
on the floor, over which Madame Hvoeslef 
was distractedly keeping guard. Her dark 
face lit up with relief as the young man 
joined her. 

“I have not ventured to do anything, 
she explained in a quick whisper. “He 
breathes; but I did not know if it would be 
wise to lift his head—” 

Renshaw knelt beside his master and 
his heart lightened. He had been afraid 
of violence, even of tragedy. Anything, 
he now believed, might happen in Tawny 
Ker. But seemingly what had happened 
was common enough. The old man had 
fel had risen, had perhaps tried to 


DOUGLAS DUER 


call for help, and had fallen unconscious. 

“What is it?” 

Verity asked the question in a whisper. 

“A shock, I’m afraid.” 

He lifted the light figure in his arms as 
easily as if it had Teen the body of a child, 
and, carrying it to the bed, laid it between 
the sheets. 

“Weve got to have a doctor.” 


HE WAS interrupted by the appearance 
of Jenks, who had knocked, unheard, 
and entered. He hurried to his master's 
side with an expression of acute concern on 
his round face. He was slippered and 
collarless, but, though obviously greatly 
excited, he had himself well in hand. 

“The doctor, sir?” he said, answering 
Renshaw’s words before the latter had 
finished speaking. “I will telephone to 
Wainley at once. There’s a very good 
doctor there, I’ve heard, Doctor Morris. 
Then I will get Doctor Stanley on the tel- 
ephone—unless_ there’s something more 
urgent here, sir?” 

“No. Tell the local man to bring a 
nurse, if he can find one. And get in 
touch with Doctor Stanley as soon as you 
can.’ 

Jenks disappeared. Renshaw rendered 
to the unconscious man such first aid as 
his experience suggested. When he had 
done the little that could safely be done, 
he, turned to Verity. 

“You would better get into something 
warmer,” he said gently. “I will keep 
watch here.” 

She looked surprised, then glanced 
down at herself and slowly flushed. Her 
unstockinged feet were in low, heelless 
slippers. A light silk dressing-gown, un- 
fastened, had been hastily thrown over 
her sheer nightgown. Her black hair, in 
two long, heavy braids, hung almost to her 
knees. Renshaw glanced at Madame 
Hvoeslef, whose general effect was similar 
to Verity’s, and the look included the for- 
eigner in his suggestion. Both women 
hastened to obey it, hurrying out of the 
room with their first little flurry of self- 
consciousness. 

He sat down beside the bed and studied 
the patient. He was in for a vigil. Jenks 
stole into the room, and Renshaw was 
conscious of a feeling of relief in the sup- 
port of his efficient presence. 

“Doctor Morris will be here in less than 
an hour, sir,” he reported. “And I got 
Doctor Stanley, too. He will start as 
soon as he is dressed. That ought to get 
him here before daylight.” He drew 
nearer the bed. “W hat is it, sir?” he 
added in a whisper. “A stroke?” 


“is is 
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He lifted the light figure in his arms as easily as if it had been the 
body of a child, and, carrying it to the bed, laid it between the sheets 


“Tm afraid so. It looks like it. Better 
stir up James. There may be things to 
do. ” 


“Ü have done so, sir. Hart’s here, too.” 

Renshaw stared. 

“Hart?” he repeated. “We left him in 
town.” 

“Yes, sir. It was his unexpected re- 
turn that got me out of bed. His room is 
in the garage, and I had the key. He had 
to call me to get in. He came out on the 
one-o’clock train, thinking we might need 
him in the morning, since you had sent his 
friend back to town.” 

Jenks left the room. As he was about 
to close the door behind him Verity re- 


turned. The black braids of her hair were 
coiled around her head in heavy twists. 
She was stockinged and slippered, and 
she wore a deep-flame-colored garment, 
simple but beautiful, which Renshaw 
vaguely classified as a tea gown. 


“NZOU don’t think he will die, do 
ou?” she whispered. 

“No. I think he has a good chance to 
get over this.” 

He drew a chair close to the bed for her, 
and the girl took it. 

“I sent Leoni back to bed,” she ex- 
plained. “There was nothing that she 
could do.” 


She leaned forward, brooding over the 
sick man, and Renshaw watched her with 
growing sympathy. At last she turned 
and looked at him. It was a new look, 
odd, direct, and, for the first time, personal. 

“You have been very kind, Mr. Ren- 
shaw,” she said, and added simply; “it is 
a comfort to know you are here.” 

For a moment he did not answer. He 
could not. The few words had given him 
asensation as new as the one her look 
had aroused. Under them his heart grew 
warm, his soul seemed to stretch its wings. 

“You may be sure I will do all I can,” 
he said at last; and under the words lay 
the force of a new resolution. 
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For a long time they sat side by side in 
silence. Occasionally Renshaw rose and 
bent over the bed, watching the sick 
man’s eyes and pulse. At the end of forty 
minutes the sound of an approaching 
motor announced the arrival of the doctor 
from Wainley. Almost immediately that 
welcome personage was in the sick-room, 
removing his gloves and shaking the last 
of the snow from his coat sleeves as he 
came. With a mere nod to the two 
watchers, he hurried to the side of his 
new patient. 

Under his care the patient began to 
breathe more normally. Renshaw called 
Verity’s attention to the fact and tried to 
persuade her to go back to her room and 
rest. But the girl shook her head. She 
had taken her grandfather’s left hand, and 
though he had not yet opened his eyes 
he seemed subconsciously aware of the 
human contact. When it relaxed he was 
restless. Its renewal quieted him. Ob- 
serving this, the girl settled herself in her 
big chair for a long watch, and Renshaw, 
understanding, and now approving her 
purpose, made her as comfortable as he 
could by propping cushions behind her 
and under her extended arm. 

Doctor Morris suggested that while it 
would be wise for him to remain in the 
house, he could do with a bit of sleep if 
they would lead him to a room somewhere 
near. Jenks, who had followed him into 
the sick-room, acted upon the suggestion 
with his usual efficiency, and threw in a 
cup of coffee and a light repast. Warmed 
by these attentions, the doctor retired 
optimistically. The sick-room grew very 
quiet. Renshaw rose to ease Verity’s po- 
sition from-time to time. It was at one of 
these intervals that the old man opened 
his eyes. 


FOR a long moment he stared without 
intelligence at the two young faces 
bending over him. Then, very slowly, 
recognition crept into his gaze. It fixed on 
Verity with a look of content, next on 
Rensbaw with a growing expression of 
strain and anxiety. His face puckered 
like that of a child about to cry. He strug- 
gled to speak, and persisted in the at- 
tempt when the secretary begged him to 
cease. Twice the words he wished to utter 
died on his stiff lips. The third time they 
came out, thickly but distinctly, the re- 
sult of a supreme effort: 

“Watch!” panted Campbell. 
charge!” 

He held the secretary’s gaze with his 
own till he knew the message had been 
understood. 

“Yes, sir,” said Renshaw, very dis- 
tinctly. “I will do exactly as you say.’ 

The drawn lines in the fine old face re- 
laxed. The lids fell over the congested 
eyes. The patient showed utter exhaus- 
tion, combined with the content of one 
who has carried out a vital purpose. 

“What did he mean?” 

It was Verity who asked the question, 
half an hour later. 

“T don’t quite know. 
ing about it.’ 

“Tt was natural enough for him to ask 
you to take charge. That is what he would 
do.” Verity spoke with proud humility. 
“But what did he mean by telling you to 
‘watch’?” 

Renshaw looked at her with a throb of 
pity. She was no longer a self-contained 


“Takina 


I’ve been think- 


The American Magazine 


and slightly arrogant 
young person. She 
was merely a girl in 
deep trouble. She 
should have no suspicion, 


he decided, of the sinister 
undercurrents at Tawny 
Ker. 

“Wasn’t it, perhaps,” he 
suggested, “a subconscious 
association with Madame 
Hvoeslef’s leather case? 


Weren’t you all rather anx- 
ious until that was safe?” 

Her face cleared at once. 

“That was it, I think. It 
must have been. He had felt a sense of 
responsibility, we all had. . . . Yes,” —she 
was thinking it out as she spoke— “that 
must have been it.” 

Renshaw was silent. 
of the old man’s words. 

How much did David Campbell know? 
What had happened in that room before 
he fell? Had he heard “The Thing”? Had 
it, perhaps, extended its activities to 
Campbell’s wing of the house? Had he 
seen the blue circle? And was his present 
condition the result of the excitement fol- 
lowing these causes? Or was it only the 
result of some physical condition due to 
the old man’s age? 

He was recalled to the consciousness of 
Verity’s presence by the sudden knowl- 
edge that her eyes were urgently upon 
him. She must have been trying for sev- 
eral minutes to attract his attention. He 
was sitting in a chair near the foot of the 
bed, and she was not directly in his line of 
vision. He rose and went to her side. 

“Could you get me a glass of water?” 
Her lips noiselessly framed the words. 

He nodded, and hurried into the ad- 
joining bathroom for the water, bringing 


He was thinking 


it back immediately. She took it with her 
free hand and drank it quickly. He ob- 
served now that she was very pale. 

“Miss Campbell,” he said, in an urgent 
undertone, “I wish you would go to your 
room and sleep.” 

She looked as if she wanted to protest, 
but had not the strength. 

“Draw our hand away very slowly and 
gently,” he suggested. e may not 
notice it.” 


SHE began an -almost imperceptible 
withdrawal of the fingers held fast in 
Campbell’s shrunken palm. But ag the 
first suggestion of a movement in them 
the old hand closed on the young one like 
a vise. She actually winced under the 
force of the grip. Then she looked up at 
Renshaw. There was an expression in her 
eyes he had never before seen there, 
though he had seen it in the eyes of other 
women—the look made up of alarm, pride, 
and tenderness that women wear when the 
men they love are suddenly dependent 
upon them. 

“You see?” she breathed. 

“Tf you’re going to stay here, you ought 
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She moved as if to pass him. He did-not want 
` her either to move or to pass. 
to keep her there. 


He wanted 
He had a conviction 


that now, for the first time, he was meeting 
and talking to the normal Verity Campbell 


to be more warmly dressed,” he absently 
observed. “Go to your room and get a 
wadded wrapper.” 
Under the words she started and gave 
him a quick glance. Then her lips set. 
“I’m very comfortable,” she said curtly. 
“You're nothing of the sort. What's 
the use of saying you are?” He was look- 
ing at her now with increased attention. 
She leaned forward and returned his 
look with a straight one of her own. Ina 
low voice, and very distinctly, she spoke: 
“Mr. Renshaw,” she said, “Grandfather 
put you in charge of his case and per- 
haps of the house. I don’t know how far- 
teaching he meant his instructions to be. 
But whatever he did, he did not put you 
in charge of me. Will you be good enough 
to remember that?” 


Renshaw flushed and bit his lips. His 
smoldering dislike of Miss Campbell, for- 
gotten for many hours, hotly flamed up 


again. 

“Do as you please,” he said coldly. “If 
you prefer to sit here unclothed and get 

neumonia, that’s your affair, of course. 

ut please remember that it would add 
an unpleasant complication in a household 
which is going to be rather busy for the 
next few weeks.” 

One word in his speech infuriated her. 
He considered her “unclothed”? She set 
her teeth with a force that tightened her 


jaw line. In her heart she knew he was 
right; but to obey him now would be in- 
tolerable. He must be taught his lesson 
by her actions as well as by her words. 
She shivered again. She was really very 
cold. She sat still a few moments longer, 
while her resolution wavered like a wind- 
blown flame. Then, without a glance at 
him or even at the pathetic, still groping 
old hand on the bedclothes, she rose stiffly 
and left the room. 


GHE was gone only a few moments, and 
when she returned he regarded with ap- 
ponl the garment she wore. It was a 

eavy velvet negligee, trimmed with dark 
fur and with a high rolling collar that had 
the effect of a Medici ruff. Her eyes and 
cheeks were still blazing, and the vivid 
orange-hued garment, which she had ob- 
viously flung on because it was the first 
thing that came to her hand, so set off her 
amazing beauty that when she had sunk 
back into her big chair beside the bed 
Renshaw looked at her with a puzzled 
sense of unreality. No woman had a right 
to be as lovely as that. He approached 
her with an expression made up of sur- 
prise and humility. 

“Forgive me,” he begged very gently. 
“I deliberately spoke as I did because it 
was the only way to keep you from catch- 
ing a bad cold.” 
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She met his eyes, and the brilliant 
hardness died out of her own. 

“Thank you,” she said, and she 
added, almost below her breath, “I 
was very foolish.” 

The door opened and Jenks insin- 
uated himself into the room. He 
glanced at the figure on the bed, 
waited a moment for orders, and, 
receiving none, faded out like a 
departing shadow. As he went, how- 
ever, he sent Renshaw a glance that 
brought the secretary to his side in 
the hall. 

“Mr. Campbell’s getting along all 
right, sir, isn’t he?’ he asked anx- 
iously. 

“I hope so.” 

“Doctor Morris told me he would 
probably be unconscious for days,” Jenks 
wenton. “That looks as if he was pretty 
sick, doesn’t it, sir? Don’t you think he 
may come to sooner?” 

Renshaw shook his head. 

“Morris is a better authority on that 
than I am,” he pointed out. 

“But Ive seen cases, sir, where they 
came to in a few hours.” Jenks bowed 
his head. “I can’t help worrying,” he 
confessed almost humbly. “It don’t seem 
like a man has much chance when he lies 
like that.” 


RRENSHAW'S lips parted. He had been 
about to say that the old man had 
already momentarily recovered conscious- 
ness, but he changed his mind. That re- 
port belonged to the doctors. 

“Don’t worry, Jenks,” he said kindly. 
“Mr. Can pbell kay be in this condition 
for a week; but I think he will get well.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir.” 

Back in the sick-room, Renshaw’s eyes 
were at last on Verity. They could safely 
rest on her now, for her own eyes were 
closed, and her deep, quiet breathing 
proved that she was asleep. He was glad 
of that. She was asleep and she was 
warm. She had even let him tuck an 
afghan around her knees. Now, without 
offense, he could study her in detail, as he 
might have studied something beautiful 
in a museum. He liked the line of her 
black hair on her forehead. There was a 
tiny peak in the center, the ‘‘widow’s 
peak” he had heard it called. The old 
superstition was that a woman whose hair 
grew in that little point on the brow was 
doomed to be a widow. Her closed eyes 
and the velvety whiteness of her skin gave 
her face an oddly lifeless look, the lifeless- 
ness of a beautiful statue; but no statue 
had those exquisitely arched black eye- 
brows, those hohe slightly curled black 
eyelashes, and those magic crimson curves 
of the mouth. It was a proud mouth, al- 
most a cold mouth, though it was so love- 
ly. Indeed, the whole face seemed cold, 
de ite the burnished blackness of hair 
and eyebrows and eyelashes. Yet Verity 
Campbell was not cold. She was full of 
fire—ready to flash up in fierce anger at a 
word or a look; perhaps, he did not know, 
she was equally ready to flash up under 
softer emotions. He deliberately tried to 
keep his thoughts on her. He was tired 
of thinking about the mysteries of Tawny 
Ker, of what Campbell had meant by what 
he had said. But his thoughts returned to 
such things in connection with the girl, 
and the problems they presented could 
not be ignored. (Continued on page 62) 
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The Centre football team, representing a little Kentucky college of 270 students, receiving its home-coming 


welcome after its 6-0 defeat of Harvard last fall. 


The players are grouped on the municipal fire truck. 


Perched high at the right you will find ‘‘Bo’’ McMillin, star of the team for four years. Captain Philip N. 


Armstrong is holding the football. 


steering wheel. 


“Chief” Myers, athletic director, has his face partly hidden by the 
Standing behind the Chief, with his mouth open, is ‘‘Uncle Charlie’’ Moran, the coach 


David Whips Goliath Again 


A remarkable and true story of how a “little fellow” won a great 
victory over a “big fellow,” just as in the days of 
old the stripling conquered the giant 


TS is a story of courage and inspiration. 
Tt will thrill you and stick in your mind 
for months. Although it is about football, you 
don’t have to know a football from a cabbage 
in order to understand and enjoy it. Another 
point: In calling Harvard Goliath we refer 
only to her size. Harvard is big. So was Go- 
liath, the champion of the Philistines. But 
Goliath was a pretty tough citizen—while 
Harvard is one of the oldest and finest of 
American universities. Tue EDITOR. 


IGHT was settling over the 

great Harvard stadium. From 

sere field to saffron sky line, 

rising in row on row, forty-five 

thousand human beings sat in 

a tense silence. Lulled were the shouts 

that had lately been billowing across the 

field, where twenty-two moleskin-clad 

warriors were locked in combat. Every 

spectator knew that the climax of a dra- 
matic event was impending. 

Between the rugged ranks of football 
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By Merle Crowell 


players, set for fresh scrimmage, a man in 
white suddenly stepped. It was the ref- 
eree. Scooping up the brown ball, he 
handed it to a player in dirt-daubed yel- 
low jersey, who was about to bark a fresh 
signa!. the game was over! 

Then, from the encircling stadium a 
mass of shouting, shoving humanity 
swept down on the field. ‘Tossed to the 
shoulders of the fortunate few to reach 
him first, the player with the ball was 
borne to the exit gates in triumph! 

In the wake of the procession trailed ten 
thousand jostling tribute payers, who had 
seen history in the making. For on that 
October afternoon, in the year of our Lord 
1921, David had again conquered Go- 
hath!... Centre had beaten Harvard!... 
Before the onslaught of a little Kentucky 
college, with less than 270 students, the 
mighty crimson football machine had 
bowed to its first defeat on any field in 
five years, and its only loss of an intersec- 
tional gridiron combat in four decades! 


In token of that triumph, “Bo” Me- 
Millin, star of the blue-grass team an 
scorer of the single touchdown that spelle 
victory, was receiving the greatest dem- 
onstration ever given to a football player 
by an alien crowd! f 

I am concerned here, however, less with 
tribute than with interpretation. e 
game that October afternoon was merely 
the climax of four astonishing years. Cen- 
tre College’s entire enrollment scarcely 
matches the number of men who turn out 
for early football practice at Harvard or 
Yale. Ver since early 1917 its gridiron 
warriors have lost only two games. 1%” 
cluding the entire victorious season ° 
1918 (because many colleges in that year 
subordinated football to the quas-m! 7 
tary activities of the Students Army 
Training Corps), the Centre team, from 
1917 to date, has overwhelmed its °P- 
ponents by the stupendous total score 
1,383 to 97. Two years ago Centre beat ¢ 
West Virginia team that had just tame 


Fighting for Old Centre, by “Bo”? McMILLIN 


the Princeton tiger to the tune of 25 to o. 
Centre turned back Indiana, the conquer- 
ors of Syracuse. And Syracase, in turn, 
took the measure of Pittsburgh, Brown, 
Rutgers, Colgate, and the United States 
Miltary Academy at West Point.... 
Glancing at that record, one wonders 
what must lie behind it. What indomita- 


ble spirit resides in this little Kentucky - 


ollege? What manner of men has it put 
on the field? 

The Harvard victory and the demon- 
stration that followed it are merely dra- 
matic headlights. More significant to the 
story of Centre was the quiet scene in a 
Pullman car the next morning, when the 
team was speeding back home. 

le was Sunday morning, and the players 
had come together for a brief service. As 
as McMillin rose, they bowed their 
heads. 

“Oh, God,” he prayed, “may we be 
humble in the light of this great victory! 
Without faith it could not have been won. 
May we all carry that faith into the out- 
side world, which some of us are soon to 
face, so that we may be better citizens 
and a credit to Old Centre!” 

When the team arrived in Danville on 


Monday morning, the little Kentucky 
community was turned out in the station 
yard, almost to the last of its six thousand 
inhabitants. Places of business were 
closed. College classes were suspended. 
Whistles would have been tooting had 
there been any to toot, but Danville is 


_without a single industry, or even a street- 


car line. 


THE players were lifted proudly to the 
municipal fire truck. A great cry went 
up for “Bo” to make a speech. As he 
looked out over the cheering crowd, his 
lips moved, but no sound came from them. 

e stood there in a great hush, his shoul- 
ders shaking and the tears streaming 
down his cheeks. Finally he said, brok- 
enly: 

“Friends, I thank you! .My heart is 
full, but I can think of only one thing: 
How I wish my mother might have lived 
to be here to-day!” 

And then Governor Edwin P. Morrow 
came forward, his own eyes wet. 

“I would rather be ‘Bo McMillin this 
moment than the Governor of Ken- 
tucky,” he announced huskily—and no 
one doubted that he meant it. 
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Eventually the tumult wore itself out, 
and the little college, whose spirit had 
made the team possible, took back its 
own. That living spirit is one which you 
would find only in a small college, where 
everyone is called by his first name and 
comradeships run deep. 

This little Southern institution of learn- 
ing, with seven buildings and a dozen 
overworked and underpaid professors, 
breeds men to an upstanding pride in a 
century of service. With less than a hun- 
dred undergraduates through much of its 
life, Centre College has given the country 
two Vice Presidents of the United States, 
a Supreme Court Justice, eight United 
States Senators, thirty-seven Congress- 
men, ten Governors, fifty-two State and 
Federal Circuit Judges, and twenty-six 
College Presidents. Yet it was not until 
the football team flashed across the hori- 
zon like a flaming comet that the average 
person outside the South had even heard 
its name. 

To-day the college is receiving more ap- 
plications for admission than it can ac- 
cept. It lacks sleeping quarters and 
study halls to accommodate the prospec- 
tive students. (Continued on page 113) 


Fighting for Old Centre 


We found that to win we must stick together—“Each for all, and 
all for each” —I guess that goes anywhere 


N THE fortnight following our game 
with Harvard last fall, the Centre Col- 
lege mail bag was choked every day 

-with letters of congratulation and in- 

quiry from people in all parts of the 
country. I’m afraid that my own share was 
heavier than it had any right to be. If I 
had answered half of this correspondence, 
not to mention the telegrams and long- 
distance telephone calls, there would have 
been little time left either. for football or 
study. And even to-day—weeks after 
the game—these letters are still coming in. 

More than anything else, it seems, folks 
want to find out how a little college of 270 
students, down here in the Kentucky blue- 
grass country, ever managed to turn out a 
football team that could win from one of 
the greatest universities in the country, 
previously undefeated on any gridiron for 
hve years. Generally there is something 
more than idle curiosity. People appear 
to think that here at Centre we have un- 
covered some new formula for success. 
They are reaching out to get hold of that 
secret—hoping that it has something they 
can use to win the everyday battles of 
work and play. For life and football, as I 
have often thought, have pretty similar 
problems and situations. 

I would like to answer these letter 
writers and help them if I can. If they 
can get inspiration out of Centre’s story, 

want them to have it. Certainly that is 
the only excuse for anything I may say 
here, 


By “Bo” McMillin 


I am reminded of something that 
“Chief” Myers, our athletic director, and 
a man for whom any one of us would walk 
through fire, wrote in a letter he sent out 
last summer to every one of the squad. 

“Speaking of our glorious record since 
1917,” said the Chief, “don’t forget that 
somebody is working at this thing. It 
didn’t just happen. We certainly have 

ut over some big things with merely a 
unch of kids. The teams we have beaten, 
man for man, with only an occasional ex- 
ception, were considerably better than we. 


“I WANT to say to you that brotherly 
love and team-spirit ‘made’ us, more 
than anything else. Now, ifeach man of us 
were ten times as good, we wouldn’t get 
anywhere without that spirit. I am anx- 
ious, above all things, to keep that spirit 
sweet and clean and strong, because I 
know that without it we shall be back 
among the second- and third-raters. 

“The older I get, and the more I see of 
other institutions, the better I appreciate 
Centre. When you become a Centre man 
you confer a sort of knighthood upon 
yourself, and become in a sense a man 
apart from the rest... . 

“Listen to me, old Animal Life! I 
would smoke a cigar under a gasolene 
shower to see you beat Harvard, and I 
would climb barelegged up a honey-locust 
tree, with a wildcat under each arm, to 
have you hand the same kind of dose to 
the rest of them.” ` 


lf any other man on the squad was able 
to read the Chief’s message without tears 
coming into his eyes, he is made of differ- 
ent stuff than | am. 

This spirit, of which the Chief talks, is 
the big Keynote. It’s a spirit that makes 
every man on the field outdo anything he 
ever realized he had in him. For example, 
I can’t punt a ball over thirty yards in 
practice to save my life. And yet in more 
than one game I have lined out fifty-yard 
punts. I’ve seen some of the boys tear 
down the field to make a tackle at a faster 
pace than they could ever set on a cinder 
track, and I have watched then, in play 
after play, spill linemen who outweighed 
them by many pounds. 

You’d notice the same spirit on the side 
lines. When we're in the thick of the 
fight, the substitutes are wearing the 
benches out in their excitement, and beg- 
ging “Uncle Charlie?” Moran—in looks, 
if not in words—to send them into the 
fracas. Every man loves the game. And 
I reckon that most records are smashed, 
in work or play, because someone loved 
what he was doing! y 

How did this spirit come about? To 
answer that question I shall have to give 
you a little inside history. It starts back 
1n 1917, when l was a freshman. 

The team had just passed through three 
rather disastrous seasons. Chief Myers, a 
local alumnus, had sacrificed his business 
interests in Chicago to give his services, 
without salary, (Continued on page 116) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


“Whistling Jimmie” 


PROTO BY SCHANZ, FORT WAYNE, IND. 


MR. ED C. BALL 


Mr. Ed C. Ball of Indianapolis, known throughout the Central States as ‘‘Whistling 
Jimmie.” Though eighty-nine years old, he is still following his profession, that of 
selling books. The hardest work he has to do, he says, is to sit around the hotel at 
night and wait till morning. Years ago he promised his wife to stop selling books 
when he was ninety. Now he has increased the age to one hundred. Here’s his own 


recipe for a happy and prosperous life. 


It has worked in his case: “I saved my 


money, married a good girl, reared a large family, whistled, and was always happy” 


If those who pine would whistle, 

If those who sigh would laugh, 

The rose would outgrow the thistle, 

The wheat would outrun the chaff. 
Bossie Burns 


D C. BALL of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, hasaccepted the Scotch 
bard’s philosophy and has be- 
come not only a champion 
whistler, but a book agent 

whose selling feats are equaled by few. 
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At eighty-nine years of age, after three 
score and ten’ years on the road, ‘‘Whis- 
tling Jimmie,” as he is known to thousands 
of persons in the Central States who do 
not know his real name, is still going 


strong. 

Mr. Ball has built up a clientele, and 
once every two years he makes his round. 
Wherever he goes, his cheery warble pre- 
cedes him and his coming is made known 

> a whole office building before the ele- 


vator starts on its journey upward. 
However, he has nothing to fear, in fact 


‘he wants everyone to know he is coming. 


It is true that business men who were out 
of their offices when he called have gone 
down on the street, located the whistle, 
and brought Mr. Ball back in order to 
settle back and listen for a half-hour to 
his optimistic philosophy and to buy a set 
of books. : 

“The hardest work I have to do is sit- 
ting around the hotel at night waiting for 
the next morning at nine o’clock,” says 
the book agent. “Every morning when I 
arise I thank my Creator for these four 


things: 


“I thank Him first because I am well. 
I thank Him because I am not in jail. I 
thank Him because I am not a hunchback 
and, finally, I thank Him because I am not 
hare-lipped. 

“When I get out, if I feel blue or home- 
sick, I just pucker up and begin, ‘The 
Land That is Fairer Than This,’ or ‘I 
Wish That Little Girl Were Mine, and 
in fifteen minutes I feel as though I own 
all the buildings on both sides of the 
street.” 

Mr. Ball does not tell jokes when inter- 
viewing a prospect. He confines his sales 
talk to optimistic remarks about the value 
of his books. “Too many salesmen stop 
to tell funny stories. I get the order, and 
then, if the buyer wants to hear my latest 
joke, it is all right. 

“When l started out on the road I 
panier my wife I would travel until 

was ninety. I am eighty-nine now, and I 
have decided to keep going until I am one 
hundred. Then my wife and I are going 
round the world, and when we get back 
we will buy a big touring car with a fog 
horn on it, and go out to run down the 
fellows that have been making me jump 
for so many years!” Mr. Ball iah 

Despite the current talk of bad business 
the book business is the best ever, accord- 
ing to Whistling Jimmie. “I have sold 
more books for cash this year than ever 
before. If people would talk good business 
for a while they would find out. I have 
fallen in love with my work. Itis the best 
business in the world. My only regret is 
that I did not start it sooner.” 

Whistling Jimmie has everyone in the 

city street craning their necks when he 
comes along. His warble is a penetrating 
one, and persons seldom suspect that the 
old gentleman with white whiskers is 
making all that cheerful noise. He 
whistles all the louder then, because he 
wants all the world to know that a book 
agent at eighty-nine can be as happy as 
anyone. - 
Ir. Ball had four sons and three grand- 
sons in the army in the World War. While 
he has property enough to live on, and 
could easily retire and take things easy, he 
sticks by his work. 

“I saved my money, married a good 
girl, reared a large family, whistled, and 
was always happy,” Mr. Ball declares. 

GAIL BEAMER 


A Sky Pilot of the Desert 


HEN William D. Hime- 

baugh was past thirty, he 

was a street-car conductor 

in Terre Haute, Indiana. 

One day a minister, who 
was getting on Hisicbaugh's car, asked 
him to come to church, and told him that 
one Sunday in every three months was 
set aside to receive new members. 

The conductor dismissed the matter 
from his mind, for Sunday was a work day 
with him, like every other day. But one 
evening he happened to be passing the 
cordial preacher’s church just at the 
close of prayer meeting, and he stepped 
inside. The pastor 
recognized him and 
asked him if he 
wouldn’t join the 
church the Following 
Sunday. 

“Sundays ate un- 
certain with me,” 
said Himebaugh. 
“Why not to- 
night?’ 

[The result was 
that not only Hime- 
baugh, but sixteen 
others joined then 
and there. ; 

From that time 
the car conductor 
threw himself into 
religious activity 
with all his heart, 
even persuading his 
employers to arrange his runs so that he 
could teach a Sunday-school class. 

His first job was to tame a gang of 
“river rats,” who made their annual 
break into the Sunday-school just before 
Christmas. Himebaugh did this job so 
well, and the work appealed to him so 
strangely, that when he moved later to 
Peoria Heights, Illinois, he walked into 
the Sunday-school and asked if he could 
try his luck with a class of boys. 

“You can if you go out and get them,” 
was the challenging reply. 

He did this so successfully that before 
long his class was larger than all the rest 
of the school put together. 

Later, he lef the street-car company 
and worked ten hours a day in a machine 
shop, so that he could put in his evenings 

thering recruits for the Sunday-school. 
inally, he gave up his job altogether, and 
went into home missionary work. 

When a call came to take charge of 
Sunday-school work in a large district in 
South Dakota, he went there and organ- 
ized fifty schools in two years. Fourteen 
churches grew out of these schools. 

At the end of those two years the 
Presbyterian Board of Sabbath-school 
Work gave him the whole state of Arizona 
as his field. And for sixteen years he has 
gone up and down and across its thirteen 
thousand square miles, living a life of 
hardship and privation but carrying 
always the flaming torch of unquenchable 
enthusiasm. 

He goes from one little schoolhouse to 
another, asking how many of the children 
attend Sunday-school. At one place, near 
Phoenix, out of twenty-six children, not 
one raised a hand in response to his 
question. But when he asked how many 


would go to Sunday-school if they could, 
every hand shot up. 

He travels from one to two thousand 
miles every month, by burro or horseback, 
by train or battered automobile, often 
sleeping on piles of cow hides, or on store 
counters, on-the floor of a schoolhouse, or 
on a bed of rags in some Mexican hut. 

Roughly estimated, about one fourth 
of Arizona’s school children are Mexicans 
and about one tenth are Americans. 
Moreover, less than half of the remaining 
fifty-one thousand boys and girls are in any 
Protestant Sunday-school. This will give 
an idea of the size of Himebaugh’s job. 


Delays and accidents are all in the day’s 
work to a man who travels one to two 
thousand miles every month by burro or 
horseback, by train or battered automo- 


bile. The upper picture shows Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Himebaugh just after an accident 
from which he escaped unhurt, but with 
a worthless car and the prospect of a 
long walk. Wherever a schoolhouse 
stands, this tireless missionary has found 
his opportunity. It makes no difference 
whether it be a brown adobe hut out in 
the sage brush, or the little shack within 
earshot of a gambling alley, or the up- 
to-date brick school in the midst of 
prosperous ranches. If there are chil- 
dren there who have no Sunday-school 
and want one, that is enough for him 


If Sundays came twice as often, and 
Sunday-schools with them, the indefati- 
gable missionary might make the“rounds” 
of his frontier parish once a year. But he 
must, instead, stretch his Sabbaths to 
cover as many points as possible and 
make all distance merely an obstacle to be 
overcome. 

Here is a sample of a record-breaking 
Sunday journey made in a little automo- 
bile: From Casa Grande to Signal Peak 
by 10:30 A. M., 10 miles; to Selma by noon, 
15 miles; to Picachio by 2:30, 10 miles 
(lunch en route 4:30); to Sacaton by 6 P. 
M., 36 miles. Up at 4 A.M., Monday, to 
reach Phoenix, 43 
. miles, for a full day’s 

work at home. 

In preparation for 
this Sunday work, 
Himebaugh had to 
put in two hard 
days over the same 

round in arranging 
or the meetings. 
This meant going 
from house to house 
and presenting his 
case. 

“T have heard 
Sunday-school con- 
ventions discuss 
methods of reach- 
ing the people,” said 
Himebaugh; “and I 
will hear them until 
my hair is as gray as 

it is red to-day. But I have yet to find 
a better way of getting them than just 
going after them.” 

Wherever a schoolhouse stands, Hime- 
baugh has found his opportunity. It 
makes no difference whether the school- 
house be a brown adobe hut out in the 
sage brush, set off by red buttes and dis- 
tant blue mountains, or the little shack 
within earshot of saloon row or gambling 
alley—now a thing of the past—or the 
up-to-date brick school in the midst of 
prosperous ranches. 

When invited to bring her children to 
Sunday-school, one mother of eight 
young hopefuls pleaded that Johnny had 
no coat, and Willie had no shoes, and so on 
down the line. She added that, even 
though they could go without proper 
clothing, their wagon was not big enough 
to carry the whole family at one time. 
But Himebaugh made his little car serve 
as a chariot, and Sunday morning saw it 
bulging with youngsters—a_ veritable 
Sunday-school on wheels. 

Once an ugly resident drew a revolver 
on him at the mere mention of Sunday- 
school and then went about town boasting 
what he would do to the preacher. Of 
course the schoolhouse was packed to see 
the fun; but the missionary, blissfully 
ignorant, preached as never before, and 
the “braggart”’ slunk home in silence. 

More often there was only a handful of 
people. At Winkelman there were so few 
that they laughed at him, but after a 
struggle of two years a two-hundred-and- 
fifty-dollar frame building took shape, and 
Himebaugh himself helped to build it. A 
few weeks later a severe wind storm swept 
over, and the church went down before it. 
Now, however, a three-thousand-dollar 


ee 
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building of brick and cement, in charge of 
a postor of ability, stands as an ac- 
k,.owledgment of his persistence. 

“I had fourteen dollars expense and 
only brought back two dollars collection 
in return,” reported one minister, who had 
offered to go to one town during Hime- 
baugh’s illness. ‘There is no use keeping 
up that place.” 

Buta three-thousand-dollar church now 
flourishes in “that place,” just because 
Himebaugh never gives up. He has dedi- 
cated more than one saloon building with 
a Sunday-school. 

The Sunday-school missionary must 
follow more than the Sunday-school 
hobby. He is there to meet the needs of 
the people. So, heartily he answers every 
beck and call, and makes good as a ready 
helper in a rare variety of ways. “For 
people will take just the interest in you 
that you take in them,” he declares. Mrs. 
Joe Thompson asks him to please find her 
a good moik goat, and Willie Nelson asks 
him to bring a pair of Belgian hares on his 
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next trip. One dear soul once left her 
watch in Phoenix to be repaired. She had 
misplaced the check—she didn’t just re- 


` member the’ jeweler’s name nor where he 


was located; but Himebaugh proved him- 
self a successful Sherlock Holmes and 
brought the watch on his return trip. 
Starting a day school was a part of his 
job in Miami, when it was but a small 
camp with about seventy-five children. 
He took subscriptions and hired the 
teacher, then turned over to their use the 
Sunday-school building which the mining 
company had donated. Now, after ten 
years, Miami is a bustling city of twelve 
thousand with an up-to-date school sys- 
tem, a forty-thousand-dollar Y. M. C. A., 
and a thirty-fivethousand-dollar church 
to be built where no one at the time 
thought even a Sunday-school worth while. 
Then there are the funerals—for saloon 
keepers, cattle men, suicides. The casket 
rests on two front desks, the schoolhouse 
is packed with those who are accustomed 
to hear little of religion, and are ready to 


throw stones if the preacher does not ring 
true. And as they gather at the rocky 
little patch of ground by the railroad ` 
where a few fenced-in graves huddle to- 
gether in the. jungle of mesquite, they 
think the thoughts of eternity for the 
first time, perhaps, in years. 

“I have the greatest thing on God’s 
earth,” Himebaugh ardently declares in ` 
the face of his up-hill job. “Every day as 
I grow older I think I have the chance to 
do the most wonderful work on the face of 
the earth, because others do not seem to 
want to do it.” i i 

The challenge of the situation stirs him 
to his greatest effort, for the people of his 
flock are like birds on the wing. There is - 
a chance for only one shot. If he misses, 
most likely he has lost. The inspiration of . 
the only shot fires him with a zeal that an 
ordinary congregation could not kindle. - 
Such earnest enthusiasm is his very main- 
spring of action, and, coupled with back- 
bone and hammering hard work, makes for 
vital and far-felt results. LUELLA RICE 


Two Boys Who Are Thoroughbreds 


ON’T cheat me, big boy!” 
said one of two blind boys 
seated in a railway car and 

laying a nifty game of “‘set- 
ack.” ‘You’re mighty long 
dealing; you must be stacking the cards,” 
he continued after a short pause. 
` The two boys, Sam Cathey and Buford 
Warsham, were students of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina on their way to 
witness the annual baseball classic be- 
tween the University of North Carolina 
and the University of Virginia, and Ill 
venture that they showed more 
interest and “pep” than anybody 
else there. they can’t distin- 
guish day from night; but this 
doesn’t in the least lessen their 
enthusiasm for an athletic con- 
test. They are always right there 
with ‘“That-a-way, boys,” or 
“Let’s go,” from the beginning 
to the end of the game. 

When they were first seen be- 
ing led over the university cam- 
pus iñ the fall of 1919, they were 
thought of with a great deal of 
sympathy. But they have shown 
that their handicap was as 
nothing. They entered the schol- 
arship race, and are now recog- 
nized as being among the best 
in their class. Buford is a candi- 
date for the coveted key for high 
scholarship and Sam is vice 

resident of one of the leading 
feebary societies of the univer- 
sity, and is class representative on the 
campus cabinet, an important student 
organization. 

Moreover, these two boys are active in 
other college activities. Both can dance, 
and quite often take part in social affairs. 
Sam is a member one of the literary 
societies, and is an interested worker. 
Buford is interested in gymnastic work. 
He can do many stunts, and will probably 
get his college numeral before his college 
eourse is over. 

Sam Cathey was born and spent his 


a handicap. 


early life with two good eyes in Skyland, 
North Carolina, a few miles from Ashe- 
ville. His father was a contractor, and 
one day Sam, with some others, was 
blasting on a railway grading near his 
home town. The fuse was lit, but for 
some reason the blast failed to explode at 
the expected time. As Sam was examin- 
ing the fuse, the dynamite exploded and 
blew him down an embankment several 
feet away. He was nineteen years old, and 
from that day has been unable to see. 
After he recovered from the shock, he was 


Sam Cathey and Buford Warsham refuse to call blindness 


sent to the school for the blind at Raleigh, 
North Carolina, where he stayed for four 
years. Then he entered the freshman class 
at the University of North Carolina, in 


1919. 

Buford Warsham was born in Reith- 
bend, Virginia, and was almost blind at 
birth. As he grew older his eyes gradually 
became worse until at an early age they 
completely failed him. As soon as he 
grew up his parents sent him to the school 
for the blind at Raleigh, where he re- 
mained the greater part of his time until 


Registered as law students, and among the 
highest in their class at the University of North Caro- 
lina, they are looking forward to active and useful futures 


he entered the University of North 
Carolina with his friend Sam Cathey, in 
1919. It was at the Raleigh school that 
Sam and Buford first met. 

At the University of North Carolina 
they have become known far and wide . 
among the students as “good sports.” 
Tacked on the wall of their room just 
above their study table is the motto “Be >» 
a sport, stick, even if you’re down and 
out.” 

Buford and Sam have registered in a ` 
law course and are looking forward to a 
great future. “I am not handi- 
capped,” says Buford with an air 
of confidence. “I know I can’t - 
see like other people, but I can 
hear better, feel better, and have 
a good memory, and this makes 
up for it.” Sam is just as opti- 
mistic. Some time ago he was 
asked what he thought of oppor- 
tunities in the world for the 
blind. 

“It is just this way,” he an- 
swered, with a little seriousness, 
“before I became blind myself I 
thought of a blind person as a 
man standing on the street cor- 
ner, ragged and without friends, 
holding out his hat to catch 
spare coins. But now, when 1l 
think of blind people, I remember 
Doctor Hancock, the greatest 
surgeon in Chicago, or Thomas 
Gore, of Oklahoma, the well- 
known United States senator.” 

Sam and Buford prepare their lessons 
by getting somebody to read to them. They 
have good memories, and after having a 
lesson read once they can remember It 
much better than does the average reader. 
Their written work is prepared on an 
ordinary typewriter. 

In this way, through lectures in class, 
through private conferences, and by 
their attitude toward life, Sam and Bu- 
ford are making splendid records for 
themselves, and are gaining many friends 
in the university. G. B. ROBBINS 
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She's omy 60 and I’m her beau 
d not be blushing so. 
We will marry, live so ga 
And have our Campbelt's every day! 


The big moment! 
The first impression tells the story. Begin with 
a hearty plateful of Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup and at 
see what a glow of satisfaction goes round the table. . 
Your guests will know there’s a real dinner coming 
when you start with 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


It is made from selected ox tails of medium 
size—the best size for making soup. The sliced 
joints and rich strengthening broth are blended with 
snow-white celery, Chantenay carrots and golden 
turnips, choice barley, tasty leeks—just a touch of 
these—and delicious flavoring. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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These Dogs are Great Detectives 


“He can go in there eating a piece of 
meat,” Mr. Branch declared, “and they 
won’t even try to get it. They won’t stick 
their noses in his face, no matter how 
hungry they are. If he tells ’em to do 
anything, they do it. They obey him bet- 
ter than they obey me.” 

So the child moved in and out between 
them; and Joe, who didn’t like me and 
didn’t pretend to, followed the little chap 
about, a most benign expression on his 
face. I couldn’t help wondering what Joe 
would do if I tried to pick the child up. 
But I took it out in wondering. 

In an hour the handler went into the 
house and brought out the dogs’ harness— 
heavy leather breast pieces, and heavy 
leashes, strong enough to hold a horse or 
to pull a buggy. At sight of the harness, 
all the lethargy of Red and Joe vanished. 
Never have I seen bird dogs more excited 
at the sight of a gun than these blood- 
hounds were at sight of their harness. 
‘They rushed round and round, panting 
and whining deep loud whines. They sat 
down on their haunches, raised their noses 
to the sky, and bayed. 

This baying is a sound which, once 
heard, you are not apt to forget. It is like 
the bay of twenty ordinary hounds pressed 
into one; only deeper, more resonant. There 
1s something majestic about it, and some- 
thing indeseribably wild and mournful. 

The harness adjusted and fastened 
with the stoutest of buckles, Joe and Red 
were led to the place from which the boy 
had started. I say they were led; but 
rather they dragged their two handlers. 
They are powerful fellows and will pull a 
strong man. They looked like the bas- 
reliefs of ancient “dogs of war” dragging 
men along. 


AL AN unfinished house in the suburbs 
they were taken upon the back porch. 
Here they smelled the floor, then reared 
up and whiffed at the banisters, their 
heavy chops flapping, the sucking in and 
out of their breath plainly audible. 

“Go get him!” said the handler, and 
they were off, still dragging the men, but 
making no other sound. For the pure- 
bred bloodhound is a silent fellow, once 
he strikes a trail. He is nearly always run 
to the leash, because criminals are likely 
to kill him. 

Across vacant lots and down a suburban 
street they went, their noses in the air. I 
was amazed at this, for I thought they 
would run with noses to the ground. But 
so fresh was the trail that the exhalations 
that rose from it into the air were quite 
sufficient. 

Only at cross streets and roads, where 
other tracks lay in abundance, did they 
get their noses down; and then only for a 
moment. Mr. Branch says that at times 
they even “cut across lots.” That is, if 
the man has made a sharp turn in his run- 
ning, they will cut across at this angle of 
the trail. 

In and out, through streets, across va- 
cant lots, along suburban roads and paths, 
Joe and Red followed the boy’s trail. 
Hlurrying to cut them off, Mr. Branch 
and I were present when they ran their 


(Continued from page 21) 


quarry to the ground. He had taken 
refuge in another vacant house. Right up 
the back steps they dragged their handlers 
and stopped before the kitchen door. 

But now, their work done, they took no 
more interest. Out in the yard a spigot 
was running a small stream; and to this 
they went, drinking the water as it trick- 
led down, allowing it to flow over their 
noses and dewlaps. In running a trail, 
they always do this if they come to a 
stream. They wash their noses clean of 
dust, and start out afresh. They are as 
careful of their noses as a pianist is of his 
fingers. For that marvelous nose is their 
stock in trade. 

I was flattered to observe that now, 
since we had been in a chase together, 
Joe’s dislike of me seemed to vanish. I 
suppose he concluded that I “belonged.” 

“What is the coldest trail you ever saw 
run?” I asked Mr. Branch. And this is 
the story he told me: 


OME years before, a young woman dis- 

appeared from a farmhouse, and Mr. 
Branch and his father were sent for. A 
famous old trailer, named ‘Tiger, from 
whom the present breed of the Branch 
hounds is sprung, on being given the 
girl’s handkerchief, started off confidently, 
and finally led them to a wharf. Since 
they were not running a criminal, old 
Tiger’s leash had been taken off, and now 
he trailed to the end of the wharf and 
jumped into the river, where he swam 
round and round. Only at their orders 
would he come out. 

But people declared that he was wrong; 
that the girl had not gone that way. So 
Tiger was taken back to the house, and 
again given the girl’s handkerchief. Once 
more he led them to the wharf and 
jumped into the river. But again every- 
body insisted he was wrong. They.were 
so sure of it that Mr. Branch scolded the 
bloodhound. His feelings hurt—for he 
was very sensitive—he was led back to the 
house, tail tucked. 

Once more he took off, but this time in 
a different direction. He carried them to 
a cantaloupe patch, working very slowly, 
step by step, almost inch by inch. 

Once in the cantaloupe patch, his work 
grew so painful, so slow, that everybody 
sat down and watched him. Over and 
over the same ground he went, round and 
round. I suppose he was going through 
real agony of concentration—such agony 
as a man undergoes when he is working 
out a problem almost too hard for him. 

At last, still working deliberately, he 
left the patch and, step by step, inch by 
inch, carried them through a patch of 
woods, and to an old two-room cabin. 
Here, before the door, he stopped. 

An old white woman came out, aston- 
ished. They told her what had brought 
them here. 

“Why,” she said, calling the lost girl by 
name, “she hasn’t been here for four days. 
Four days ago she brought me a basket of 
cant: loupes. I haven’t seen her since.’ 

The river into which the wharf jutted is 
well within tide water, and there is little 
or no current. Days later the body of the 


girl rose at the very spot above which old 
Tiger had swam round and round. He 
had been right. 

Bloodhounds are many times of great 
value in locating lost or strayed children. 
But a dog that has been trained to run 
man, and man alone, sometimes shows in- 
difference when put on the trail of a child. 

The training of men chasers consists 
principally in having them, from puppy- 
hood, run only grown men. First, he 
foilows in a sight race. Then, as his nose 
develops, he is taught to trail the man by 
scent. Never is he allowed to follow any 
other track than that particular man’s. It 
is impressed on his brain that to leave 
that man’s track for another is the great- 
est sin he can commit. 

Gradually, as his scent grows keener, 
the man is sent farther and farther ahead. 
Soon, of course, the dog comes to enjoy 
this chase, this functioning of his keenest 
faculty. But all the time, when he is a 
pup, and until his habits are established, 
he is taught that man, and man alone, is 
his game. Otherwise, since he is only a 
dog, and a hound dog at that, he would 
not object in the least to chasing a fox, or 
even to treeing a coon. 

I have told how, in one case, a dog was 
given a handkerchief. Where officers are 
not certain of the track made by a crim- 
inal they search for some object that the 
criminal may have dropped. Let the 
bloodhound smell this, let him rub his 
nose in it over and over (as he will do), 
and he will know the track of the man 
who last handled that object, provided, 
of course, the handling didn’t happen too 
long ago. 


F NO track that can be identified has 

been left, and if no object has been 
dropped, there is yet another way of put- 
ting the hound on the trail. Suppose the 
condition of the premises show that the 
thief climbed through a certain window. 
The hound is taken to this window. He 
will jump on the window seat and smell 
long and carefully. Officers can tell by 
the way he then looks at them that “he is 
on.” The hounds I have been telling 
about simply smelled the floor of the 
porch, and reared up on the banisters 
where the boy had leaned. Then they 
jumped down and looked up at their 
handlers. “Let’s go!” they seemed to say. 

But always their interest consists in fol- 
lowing the trail, not in attacking the man 
at the end of it. 

There is a certain preparation which, 
when put on the shoes, al | throw him off; 
which will, in fact, destroy your scent, so 
far as he is concerned. 

“What is that preparation?” I asked 
Mr. Branch. 

“You don’t expect me to tell you, do 
you?” he fold ih the implication 
that too many crooks know it already. 

The bloodhound is not a villain. In 
our thoughts we have maligned him. Do 
you see anything mean or savage about 
th: at grave, thoughtful, melancholy face? 

“There ain’t no harm in a hound nohow,” 
said Huckleberry Finn; and Huck was 
right, even about the bloodhound. 
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PERFECTOS: 2 for 25c 
EPICURES: 2 for 25c 


INVINCIBLES: 15c straight 
(foil-wrapped) 
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Getting Married at 42 


immeasurably to his knowledge of the 

gentle art of woodcraft: 

1921 Sporting Goods Outfit 

Croup kettle 

Plenty tinct. benzoin comp. for same 

Castor oil, plenty 

Fever thermom 

Plenty pkges pearl barley 

Magazine editors’ & literary agts’ addresses 

Plenty typewriter supplies 

Big envelopes for mailing MSS. 

Four bots. milk of magnesia 

Lots tubes mosquito dope for children 

Doz. cards safety pins 

Folding go-cart 

Warmer dressing gown for nights 

Get candy, Boston, that Mom likes 

More crib pads than last year. 

Books: Dennett's “Healthy Baby,” Holt’s “Care 
& Feeding Of,” &c., Crozier Griftith’s “Care 
of the Baby; ” also “R. Riding-Hood,” “P. 
Rabbit” compact M. Goose rimes, &c. 

Heavy flannel nighties for both kids 

Necessary china, two, infant size 

Learn advance if Dr. Grifith camping there 
again this yr. 

Write Charley Bratten may nurse use camp 
washtubs, ironing board 

Bring small flatirons 

More bibs than last time 

Wire Pierre make second high-chair, also to. 


GAIN the first page of sporting necessi- 

ties turns. There are eleven pages in 

all this year, as against a total of five pages 

in the old list of sporting essentials. Also, 

each page this year is about twice as long 
as the old. 

The vital difference between the two 
lists, so it appears at first glance, is the 
substitution of writing materials for 
Scotch, and editors’ addresses for a cock- 
tail shaker. Well, there’s something in 
that; in fact a whale of a lot! To my mind, 
however, the significant, prideful idea i 
get out of this newest list is that I, Pop, 
the Old Man, listed, remembered svithout 
prompting, every item on the page I’ve 
just submitted. 

Mom had next to nothing to do with 
making the list this year. She did grow 
fussy and add the ten additional pages of 
the list, after I, virtually on this single 
first page, had jotted down the big funda- 
mentals. I did forget one or two small 
items—nursing bottles and rubber nipples 
for our infant Kathleen, for instance, and 
the cereals that form the staple food of 
little Ward—a few things like that which 
we must either carry with us on the two- 
day journey through the wilderness or go 
without. 

But inasmuch as Mom remembered 
right at the kick-off to list at the top of 
page two the children’s food and feeding 
equipments, I still insist that I, unaided, 
had remembered all the great big funda- 
mentals needed to make our children 
grow lustier and more magnificent, if that 
be possible, throughout our stay—always 
excepting that one little slip-up of mine 
in the matter of their food. Oh, I guess 
Pm a poor little parent, folks, —w hat? 

No doubt the reason that I did not in- 
clude an alarm clock in my latest list is 
obvious! Our children inherit the poetic 
strain which makes them so crazy to see 
the sun rise. Throughout my bachelor 
years, at least, it was constantly one of 
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my esthetic obsessions personally to 
watch the first fair flushes of dawning day 
lave with ineffable beauty each glinting 
glass and pinch bottle B T cash 
register in picturesque old Longacre 
Square; joining in with my dear old bache- 
lor playmates—many of them now mar- 
ried and all the rest of them dead—as 
emotionally they greeted rising Aurora 
with full, free song: “Oh-ho, say, can you 
see by the dawn’s early light?” Some- 
times they could. 

But parenthood is a bear for scrapping 
old time-tables. Down around our home 
town now almost nothing stays out after 
the final ceremonies of the ten P. M. nurs- 
ing bottle festivities, except the Atlantic 
Ocean and a few indignant citizens, who 
even still hold forth nightly in the lamplit 
lobby of the Squan Hotel, all debating 
hotly the best method of starting legal 
action against Red Lewis for the way he 
all but ridiculed vur town, in his “Main 
Street,” by name! The rest of our year 
now there ts nothing to do after sundown 
but go to bed. 

Our camp, you see, is buried dozens of 
miles back in a forest so primeval that it 
justly boasts of being the last remaining 
stretch of wilderness on the Canadian line 
wherein the moose and deer can still do 
the high hurdles blindly—meaning with- 
out the slightest fear of landing with a 
disastrous, ‘clinking crash on broken hard 
stuff littering a hootch route running 
north, and especially south. 

It was that very sense of remoteness, of 
isolation, of the feel that not even friends 
or relatives—especially relatives—could 
get in touch with me back in the woods 
which, I now believe, was the biggest 
thrill the wilderness had for me in bache- 
lor days. 


A LEAST, in those days I always, when 
lighting out for the woods, so forcibly 
impressed upon the boss, dear old City 
Editor Simon J. Legree, that, no matter 
what broke in the news business, he could 
not get in touch with our camp, that 
finally I came to believe it myself. And 
far more than landing a biggest salmon or 
successfully paging a moose in the woods 
was that sense of complete severance with 
civilization, as the pines and the telephone 
wire closed over me and United States 
Postal Trail No. Ten leading back to our 
camp. 

Fatherhood in a stroke annihilated all 
that isolation hypnosis stuff. 

To-day, you win if you can name a 
single loose-spending magazine editor in 
New York and all points West whom I 
did not supply, before leaving for camp, 
with a neat little copy of my telephone, 
telegraph, and mail address in the woods; 
whom I did not personally inform that I 
was a young fellow trying to get along 
in the world and to support a growing 
family—and how about doing something 
anion in the woods for you, boss, about 

e Tai Moments of Aaron Burr or 
as eh, boss? 

Did I, before leaving home this year, 
litter the magazine table in our doctor’s 
waiting-room with a bunch of addresses, 


maps, and up-to-the-minute time-tables 
that formed the only current literature 
which that magazine table had seen in 
eleven months? Twice! 

Was our parcel post address left with 
both our home town druggists—the one 
that still lets us charge things and the one 
who controls the local agency for the 
trick rubber nipples our daughter affects? 
Four times—once by me and three times 
by Mom before I remembered it. 

Try to name a home town or metro- 
politan expert specializing in children’s 
shoes, throat or lung troubles, nursery 
supplies, clothing, stomach disturbances, 
and the fancier forms of diseases affected 
by babies, who doesn’t know this year the 
shortest emergency route to our log cabin. 


WE DEPARTED only when certain 
that we had made ourselves and our 
whereabouts notorious to the point of 
vulgarity throughout the entire eastern 
watershed of the Appalachian range. 

In fact I was so busy distributing copies 
of our camp address that I clean forgot to 
bring any trout or salmon flies. Neverthe- 
less, our fishing this year has been wonder- 
ful, so wonderful! 

We begin it each day as the shadows 
grow long by the lakeside and the pines 
on the peaks of Big Spencer, across the 
lake, begin to don the first flushes of their 
early evening laces of amber and saftron 
and rose. First, there is a far squeak of 
go-cart wheels being trundled from camp 
along the woods trail that leads to my 
hidden workshop lean-to. The Family 
has come to announce that it is time to 
fold up the one-cylinder typewriter and 
call it a day. And then it is we go fishing 
—even one-year-old Sister. : 

There is bark on our rods, our lines are 
of string, and the barbs have been cut 
from the hooks. Yet the slaughter is 
ghastly. Hundred-foot trout, sharks, even 
whales, are common! But I fear that, if 
you are a bachelor, you never, never 
could see them. Even fathers, I admit 
in all humbleness, see the whales on the 
unbaited hook only dimly. But for merely 
the little that is given me to see I am 
thankful. And I never knew this good 
world held such fishing! 

It is only to mothers, I’ve found, that 
God gives that same wondrous vision 
which makes mothers one with their chil- 
dren. The best that the fathers can hope 
for is to try, step by step, to advance up 
the road that leads almost—not quite— 
to the sanctuary forever kept sacred to 
childhood and mothers. Also, I’ve found 
that the quickest of routes which mere 
fathers can find is the one, paradoxically, 
where they must most often halt to share 
parenthood jobs with the mothers. 

l have found a real worry, too. It comes 
to me whenever I hear these days the ring 
of an ax, or note that a camper is careless 
with fire. I worry because the game laws 
of Maine make no provision for an open 
season for the shooting of axmen or fools 
who, when I’m dead and gone, will have 
taken the last pine-arched trail, the deer 
and their fawns, from Mom and my babies 
forever. 
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Of course he would tell her nothing, if 
he could help it. That he had already de- 
cided. But was there anyone else he 
should tell? Stanley, for example? Stan- 
lev was a hard-headed, sane old chap— 
so hard-headed, indeed, that it would be 
very difficult for him to credit Renshaw’s 
story of blue circles and uncanny mid- 
night sounds. 

Stanley was now vigorously maintain- 
ing that he, Renshaw, was in reality an 
absolutely well man, if he himself could 
be made to realize it. He was not willing 
to have Stanley change that theory. If 
he did, it might upset things badly, 
Stanley might not be willing to leave his 
old friend in the hands of a man whose 
nerves Were uncertain. 

And what was true of Stanley was even 
more true of Morris. Stanley at least had 
imagination. Morris, Renshaw was al- 
ready convinced by the man’s appear- 
ance, had none. If he told his experience 
to Morris, about the first thing Morris 
would do would be to ask Jenks what sort 
of a fellow the new secretary was. And 
it was quite on the cards that Jenks 
might feel moved, out of loyalty to his 
helpless master, to tell Morris all about’ 
the strange bargain Campbell and Ren- 
shaw had made.. 

Renshaw moved restlessly in his chair. 
He had carried through the terms of that 
bargain with genuine indifference to its 
effect on Campbell. But it sickened him 
to think of the servants gossiping over it, 
and still less did he want the slow-moving 
mind of Morris to be busied with it. He 
came to an abrupt conclusion. He would 
tell nothing to anyone; but he would, if 
possible, get out of Stanley all ke knew 
about the “unusual conditions” of Tawny 


ker. 


S IF invoked by the decision, the auto- 

mobile of Stanley came racing up the 
avenue. The great doctor blew into the 
room like the spirit of the autumn storm 
itself. With him came Morris, who, 
aroused by the noise of his entrance, had 
hurried down-stairs in time to meet his 
colleague in the hall. Behind the two 
lurked Jenks, wistful hands ready for the 
doctor’s overcoat. Stanley jerked it off 
and tossed it to him with one efficient ges- 
ture. The next moment he was at his 
patient’s bedside, grunting acknowledg- 
ment of the presence of Verity and Ren- 
shaw. 

They waited in silence, hearing the 
voices but not the words of the doctors. 
In a very short time Stanley came for- 
ward and formally shook hands with them 
both. His big figure seemed to fill the 
room, 

“Things might be a lot worse, my dear,” 
he told Verity with brusque kindliness. 
“I chink we'll bring him around all right; 
but it will take time.” 

He looked at the girl’s face. Every 
feature Was quivering under the sudden 
relaxation of the strain she had been 
through. 

There, there,” he said, patting her 
“and. “You’re tired out and frightened; 
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but you'll be all right to-morrow. I’ve 
got a first-rate nurse here, and another 
will come in the morning. Miss Watson 
will take charge. She’s gone off already 
to get into her uniform. Go to bed, my 
child. I'll see you at breakfast. You, 
too, Renshaw. Clear out! Your work’s 
done for the night. Sleep late if you can.” 

He gave the young man’s shoulder a 
friendly little push, shot a straight look 
into his eyes and nodded complacently, as 
if the glance had confirmed an earlier 
impression. ‘‘Go to bed,” he repeated. 
“Jenks says you’ve both been on the 
watch ever since it happened. It’s our 
turn now.” 

Renshaw escorted Verity to the door of 
her rooms. There, to his surprise, she put 
her hand in his. At the first touch of the 
small fingers his self-consciousness re- 
turned. He held the hand vaguely a mo- 
ment, as if he did not know quite what to 
do with it, then gently gave it back to her. 

“Good night,” he said. “Sleep well.” 

She nodded. “Thank you again. I’m 
sorry I was so horrid.” 


DESPITE Stanley’s advice and the 
dawn that peered at him as he went 
to bed, Renshaw was up at seven the next 
morning. He had not slept well. He had 
tried to sleep, knowing that the coming 
day might be a strenuous one. But his 
thoughts whirled like leaves in an autumn 
blast. 

He felt better after a cold plunge, and 
when he entered the dining-room he 
showed no outward effects of the strain of 
the night. Both Jenks and James were in 
the room, standing by the sideboard and 
talking in low tones. Renshaw had de- 
toured to the left wing on his way down- 
stairs and had tapped at the door to ask 
news of the patient, receiving from the 
nurse the stock report of the average sick- 
room, The patient was “resting comfort- 


ably.” 

He returned the respectful greetings of 
the two servants, and approached with 
zest the adventure of examining the hot 
dishes on the sideboard. While he was 
helping himself to omelet and bacon the 
two physicians bustled into the dining- 
room. They were obviously in exuberant 
spirits. They filled their plates like hun- 
gry schoolboys. 

“Campbell’s going to be all right,” 
Stanley predicted in response to Ren- 
shaw’s first question, as he returned to 
the table and sat down. “Can’t kill that 
old boy. He’s determined to sing hymns 
at my funeral. By the way, it was only 
for a few seconds that he recovered con- 
sciousness, I think you said.” 

“Yes, just about that,” Renshaw re- 
ported. “He seemed very anxious to say 
something, and finally he brought it out.” 

“Just what was it again?” 

“He instructed me in three words to 
take charge here.” 

“Is that all he said?” Stanley, who had 
stopped eating for a moment, fell zest- 
fully upon some sausages. 

“He had very hard work to bring that 
out. He drifted off again as soon as my 


reply showed that I understood. The 
effort had exhausted him.” 

“H’m-m, Well, that’s all right.” 

Just what was all right Stanley did not 
specify. Probably it was the breakfast. 

“Im going back to town this morning,” 
he added in another tone. “This pneu- 
monia epidemic is keeping me uncomfort- 
ably busy. But Pil run out again to- 
morrow afterrioon, anyway—and of course 
if there’s any change I’ll come at once. 
Meantime, Doctor Morris will be right 
here on the job. We've decided that he’d 
better make Tawny Ker his headquarters 
for a day or so, till we’re sure the patient 
is on the mend. We don’t want to take 
any chances. I suppose you can make him 
comfortable?” 

“Of course. It will be a great relief to 
have him here.” 

Renshaw spoke with unusual hearti- 
ness. It would be good to have the simple 
but agreeable personality of Morris in the 
house. ; 

After breakfast he went with Jenks to 
the left wing to look over Morris’s quar- 
ters, and to assure himself that the com- 
fort he had promised was available. He 
found that Jenks had solved the little 

roblem with his customary efficiency. 
Bair Morris had a comfortable room 
and bath half way down the corridor upon 
which Campbell’s suite opened. 

“Jenks,” he said, “I wish you would 
give me an idea of the domestic routine 
here. Who, for example, crders the 
meals?” . 

“Miss Campbell, sir. She writes the 
menus for the day every morning and 
gives them to me.” 

“You do the ordering and marketing ?” 

“Yes, sir, mostly by telephone. We 
have a large storeroom, well supplied, and 
a hamper comes from New York once a 
week.” , 

- “It’s odd the ladies don’t have a per- 
sonal maid.” Renshaw was speaking more 
to himself than to the servant. 

“It does seem odd, sir,” Jenks acqui- ` 
esced. “But Mrs. Pardee can’t get on 
with one, sir, and Miss Verity won’t have 
one alone, down here in the country. She 
says it isn’t worth while. The foreign 
lady,”—for some reason Jenks steadfastly 
refused to force his tongue to a contest 
with the name of Hvoeslef— “she has a 
nurse for the little girl, a sour creature she 
is, too, sir; and she don’t speak aword of 
English. But she runs in and out of 
Madame’s room a good deal, and helps 
her to dress for dinner.” 


ENSHAW checked 
revelations. 

“So We-wee belongs to Madame Hvoes- 
lef?” he mused. 

“Miss Wanda? Yes, sir. She appears 
to be her grandchild.” 

“The halls and bedrooms are looked 
after by Annie?” Renshaw had returned 
to practical details. = 

“Yes, sir.” Jenks hesitated, then made 
his plunge with an almost perceptible gulp 
of distaste. “Anything you wish changed 
sir?” 
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3,000 Years Old 


The use of palm and olive oils to keep 
the skin fresh and smooth is nothing new, 
but a secret known to pretty girls since 
Cleopatra’s time. Her Palmolive came in 
vessels and jars, and she had to do her 
own mixing. But the beautifying cleanser 
she achieved was the inspiration of the 
mild, soothing blend science produces 
today. 

Take a lesson from Cleopatra, who kept 
her youthful beauty long after girlhood’s 
days had passed. She used cosmetics to 
embellish and enhance her charm, just as 
women do today. But the foundation was 
askin thoroughly and healthfully cleansed 
from all clogging and dangerous accumu- 
lations. 


Perfected for washing faces 


Palmolive is blended from the same 
palm and olive oils Cleopatra used—they 
are the mildest, most soothing ingredients 
science has been able to discover. 

The scientific combination of these rare 
oils uces a smooth, creamy, lotion- 
like lather. Palmolive soothes and beau- 
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tifies while it cleanses. It keeps the skin of 
the face and body beautifully soft and 
smooth. 


The importance of thorough cleansing 


It is absolutely essential to complexion 
beauty to wash your face thoroughly once 
a day. Palmolive makes this cleansing 
doubly beneficial by its mildness. 

The profuse, creamy lather penetrates 
each tiny pore, removing the deposits of 
dirt, oil and perspiration which cause clog- 
ging and enlargement. Such cleansing 
is the secret of fresh, smooth skins, 
as results prove. 


Don’t neglect the body 


Care of the complexion only be- 
gins with the face. Neck, arms 
and shoulders should be kept white 
and smooth. 

Use Palmolive for bathing and 
these results are accomplished. It 
dces for your body what it does 
for the face. If this seems an ex- 
travagance, remember the modest 


price. The firm, long-wearing cake of 
generous size costs but ten cents. 


Our price secret 


If Palmolive were made in small quan- 
tities it would be a very expensive soap. 
Palm and Olive oils are costly soap ingre- 
dients, and come from overseas. 

But the popularity which requires 
enormous production has reduced the 
price to that of ordinary soaps. 25-cent 
quality is offered for 10 cents. 

THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U.S. A. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Makers of a complete line of toilet articles 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25-cent quality for 
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“Certainly not. I merely want to get 
a clear idea of the routine and workin 
force. There’s no one else around that 
haven’t seen or heard of?” 

“No one but the cook, sir. She’s Jane 
Dawkins, an Englishwoman.” 

“I thought the cook was English, from 
the breakfasts. They’re all right, too,” 
Renshaw hastened to add. 

Jenks was looking relieved. “There’s 
another young person in the kitchen, 
sir,” he remembered. “She washes dishes 
and assists the cook. She’s what we'd call 
a scullery maid in England, sir. Her 
name,” he added thoughtfully, “is Violet.” 


JENSS faded away and Renshaw de- 
scended to the frontof the house, drawn 
there by the presence of Stanley’s waiting 
automobile. He joined the doctor just as 
that gentleman was stepping into his car. 

“Suppose you send the machine down 
to the road and let me walk to the gate 
with you,” Renshaw suggested. “There 
are one or two things I'd like to ask you 
about.” 

“All right. I wondered where you 
were.” The physician motioned to his 
chauffeur and the car went on ahead of 
them. 

“The first thing I want to ask,” said 
Renshaw, going straight to his point as 
the two walked down the long driveway, 
tis what you meant by warning me that 
there was an unusual condition of things 
at Tawny Ker. Now that I’m in charge 
here, and the owner is helpless, I think I 
ought to know what those conditions are.” 

Stanley nodded. 


“Of course. There’s no reason why you- 


shouldn’t know. Campbell himself would 
have told you, no doubt, in a day or two. 
I suppose he had promised Madame 
Hvoeslef—that isn’t her name, by the 
way—to say nothing until the material 
was safe with the Trust Company. She’s 
the mystery-maker, you know; and she 
has oozed mystery from the moment she 
entered the house.” 

“T’ve noticed that.” 

“Of course you have. Who could help 
noticing it? Well, what it all means is 
simply this: Madame Hvoeslef, as she 
chooses to call herself just now, is a very 
great personage in her native land, and 
her husband was a very great man there. 
He spent the last years of his life writing 
his memoirs. Those memoirs are very 
intimate and personal. They concern his- 
tory and thrones and wearers of crowns; 
and the author’s august master, shaking on 
his own tottering throne, didn’t want them 
published. When the author died, the 
widow was offered a fortune for the manu- 
script. She refused the fortune, knowing 
it meant that the manuscript would be 
destroyed, and that her husband’s great- 
est wish was to have it published. Then 
efforts were made to steal it— rather des- 
perate efforts, from all I’ve heard. To 
save the material she fled with it to this 
country, in disguise, and under an as- 
sumed name. 

“She was traced to New York by 
agents of the august master,” Stanley 
went on placidly. “According to her 
story and evident conviction, their orders 
were to get that manuscript and all those 
invaluable historic letters and documents 
at any cost. Her very life was in danger. 
In fact, two attempts were made on it in 
Europe. She knew Verity Campbell, so 


when she arrived Verity went to New 
York and brought her and her grandchild 
and the nurse back here in the dead of 
night. Since then, Madame Hvoeslef 
claims, several queer-looking foreigners 
have been lurking around Tawny Ker. 
All the men servants have been warned 
and put on guard against trouble. When 
Madame Hvoeslef continued to see and 
hear things outside the house every night 
—faces at the windows and figures in the 
trees, and all that stuff—the strain on the 
family nerves became too great. I per- 
suaded Campbell to get her to send the 
material to the Trust Company. 

“A big publishing firm is buying the 
world rights to the stuff for fifty thousand 
dollars,” Stanley went on. “The contract 
is to be signed in a few days. It’s a 
mighty good thing for the charming 
Madame Hvoeslef, since it’s all she has 
left in the world. She belonged to the 
reigning family, and her uprising country- 
men have recently confiscated her estates. 
She can go to France or Switzerland now, 
ae on the income of her fifty thou- 
sand. 


They had reached the stone gateway, 


where the limousine was waiting. The old 
doctor held out his hand. 

“But,” Renshaw objected as he took 
it, “all this being so, it doesn’t explain in 
the least the things I’ve noticed.” 

“What have you noticed?” Stanley 
asked the question over his shoulder, 
with a foot on the running-board. 

“Oh, odd noises and lights, and that sort 
of thing,” Renshaw said carelessly. “But 
inside the house—not outside. And I 
understood from Mr. Campbell that every- 
thing inside the house was all right.” 

Stanley entered the car and shrugged 
himself into the big fur-lined overcoat 
that lay waiting for him on the back seat. 

“The servants,” he explained. “I told 
you they were on the watch. They didn’t 
know what for, of course. They were just 
ordered to keep their eyes open and their 
mouths shut. But you can imagine how 
skillful they’d be in pussy-footing around 
—every man fancying himself an amateur 
detective. Probably they’ve been trying 
to arrest one another,” he ended with a 
chuckle. 

Renshaw had one more question: 

“Ts that all you know—and all that you 
and Mr. Campbell meant by what you 
said?” 

“Absolutely all. It’s enough, too. You 
don’t find a lost princess guarding historic 
memoirs every day. Where’s your imag- 
ination?” 


RENSHAW walked slowly back to the 
house and, leaving his coat and hat in 
the hall closet, entered the study and shut 
and locked the door. He wanted to be 
alone and to think. He sat down in a 
chair before the fire, and mentally held 
Stanley’s story up for inspection. He be- 
lieved the old man had told him all he 
knew. He believed that what he had told 
him was true. He also knew, with abso- 
lute certainty, that the little episode of 
Madame Hvoeslef’s memoirs, vital as it 
was to her and the Campbells, had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the phenomena 
he himself had observed at Tawny Ker— 
unless, indeed, the freakish exchange of 
the leather cases had some connection 
with them. i 
Madame Hvoeslef’s memoirs did not 


account for crawling, climbing thmgs, for 
blue circles, and for all the personal atten- 
tion he himself had received in the still 
hours of the night. He was in no way 
connected with the memoirs. Neither did 
the fact that the household staff was on 
guard account for these things. But, by 
the way, if the servants were on guard, 
why the deuce hadn’t they heard some of 
the sounds that had disturbed him? Pos- 
sibly they had confined their pussy-foot- 
ing to the other wing of the house, the one 
that held the memoirs and their owner. 
That would be natural enough. Also, 
there would be only one of them on the 
job each night. They would take turns, 
of course. . 

Out of all the tangle around him one 
fact, at least, loomed clear: Campbell did 
know—perhaps had just learned—that 
something other than the foreign memoirs 
needed watching at Tawny Ker. Some- 
thing had happened to Campbell last 
night, something that had opened his eyes, 
something that had then possibly caused 
his collapse. To find out the exact nature 
of that something was Renshaw’s real job. 

He sat down at his desk and stretched a 
resolute hand toward the morning mail. 
The longest, thickest envelope in the heap 
was addressed to himself. He tore it open 
and a number of enclosures fell out. He 
picked these up and examtined them, at 
first almost feverishly, then carefully and 
with great deliberation. 


T LUNCHEON that day Renshaw re- 
garded Madame Hvoeslef with the 
added interest due to his knowledge of her 
story. She had, of course, lost the gayety of 
the night before, and wore the subdued air 
befitting a guest in a stricken household; 
but under it was an effect of mental ease 
and relief subtle but unmistakable. Mor- 
ris gave the news from the sick-room in 
person, ; 

“Mr. Campbell is doing splendidly,” he 
volunteered. ‘‘Better even than we dared 
to hope. He has a constitution that is 
amazing in a man of his age. Of course 
the life he has led is helping him a lot. A 
man ought to live.a thousand years in an 
atmosphere like this.” e glanced 
around the room, and observing that for 
a moment the ubiquitous James was not 
present, was moved to a heartfelt en- 
comium. “And that man Jenks is a 
wonder,” he fervently went on. 

“I’m going to spend the rest of my life 
looking for a man like Jenks—that is, if I 
can ever earn enough to keep him after I 
find him.” 

Madame Hvoeslef caught the flying 
ball of tribute and neatly ping-ponged it 
toward Verity. 

“All your servants are quite wonder- 
ful, my dear,” she contributed. “And it 
is to you that we owe this perfection.” 
She turned directly to Morris. “Miss 
Campbell attends to all,” she explained. 
“Each morning she has everything ar- 
ranged for the day before we lazy ones are 
out of our beds.’ 

Renshaw glanced at Verity. This was 
news to him. Even after his talk with 
penks: he had assumed that Miss Camp- 

ell’s part in the household routine was 
confined to making out the menus. He 
wished now that she would look after the 
linen supply a little better. He himself 
liked a lot of towels, and since the day of 
his arrival his towels had not been re- 
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It Challenges the Buyer of Fine Cars 


The fame of the Paige 6-66 mod- 
els is based upon the most consist- 
ent series of sporting victories ever 
attained by a motor car. But the 
nation wide acceptance of these 
models is due to thousands of less 
spectacular owner records—all ex- 
pressing the same degree of con- 
fidence and respect—all uniting in 
a common indorsement that is 
irresistible. 


Now, with a wealth of refine- 
ments and a greatly reduced price, 
the new series models are a direct 
challenge to the judgment of every 
fine car buyer. They offer all that 
mere money can buy and just 
those elements which cannot be 
measured by a standard of price. 
We urge you to see these great 
cars at the first opportunity and 
form your own conclusions. 
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Jim Henrys Column 


Guarding 
the Roll 


The only real object in life of approximately 
one hundred million people in this country 

is to get a piece of your income—not to 
mention several earnest producers in Europe, 
Asia and points south. That’s the way we 
all make our living. 

Knowing that you can buy only a portion 
of the things the rest of us want to sell you, 
has developed in you a power of resistance 
to selling talk. 

You have thrown up a wall of doubt around 
your roll and it’s a powerful argument that 
can break through and get the money. 

That explains why you have been able to 
resist my quiet insistence that Mennen 
Shaving Cream is better than the old-fashioned 
soap you have been using all these years. 

Why, if every man who reads this would 
believe it just enough to try Mennen’s once, 
it would increase our business 400% overnight. 

As a matter of fact, it isn’t my advertising 
which will finally overcome your resistance. 
The only real enemy of your roll is your own 
desire for the best of everything. 

In your heart, you know that Mennen’s is 
infinitely superior to the soap you are using 
and some morning when you are suffering a 
little more than usual and your razor skids 
the way a carving knife does when it strikes 
one of those steel skewers they stick into 
roast beef, and your face feels mummified, you 
are suddenly going to make a big resolve to 
end all of your shaving troubles by doing 
it right—with Mennen’s. 

As the little half inch of cream blossoms 
into mountains of moist lather—as the beard 
melts away before the blade you thought was 
through—as the happy 
smiles spread over 
your smooth, unscarred 
visage—you will be glad 
that you nicked the roll 
for at least four cents a 
month more than the old 


soap cost. I will send 
Men my demonstrator tube for 
` ten cents. 
Lit dosn't 


° 
WAe 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
NewargK, N.J. U.S.A. 


laced. Of course he had been told that 
he could find fresh linen in that hall closet 
near his room; but at the recurrent mo- 
ments when he missed it he usually was 
in an extreme state of undress and had 
soap in his eyes. It was not convenient, 
in these conditions, to plunge into the 
outer regions of the hall for fresh linen. 

Verity was shaking her head. 

“I don’t do much,” she corrected. 
gon is really quite unusual, as Doctor 

orris says. He thinks of everything. 
I often wonder how we got on before he 
came.” She turned to Morris. “You saw 
my aunt, Mrs. Pardee, this morning, 
didn’t you, Doctor?” 

“Yes; I looked in on my way down to 
lunch. She’s all right—only a slight cold. 
No temperature, no suggestion of influ- 
enza. I’ve told her to stay in bed to-day.” 


FTER luncheon, Morris followed Ren- 

shaw into the study to smoke a com- 
panionable cigar. He had found an oppor- 
tunity to sound Stanley about this odd 
young chap who looked like a pessimistic 
Greek athlete in modern clothes. The lit- 
tle he had learned had added to his inter- 
est. Morris had also been told something 
about Madame Hvoeslef. He had never 
before moved in such circles as these. He 
had an abysmal suspicion that he never 
would again. His firm intention was to 
do his utmost for his patient, and see as 
much of these interesting persons as his 
duties allowed. 

The two men parted in fifteen minutes, 
Morris to make an afternoon round of his 
other patients, and Renshaw to mount to 
his room. As he reached the upper hall, he 
met Verity at the head of the staircase. Her 
presence there surprised him. The inmates 
of the left wing used a side stairway that led 
to the rear end of the main hall. Probably 
Miss Campbell had been on a housewifely 
tour of inspection. She was evidently 
about to descend, but she stopped. 

“We have been so confused since you 
came, Mr. Renshaw,” she began, “that I 
haven’t had a chance to ask you if you 
are comfortable in your room. I hope 
you are.” 

Standing on the steps below her, he was 
looking up at her eyes. He had never be- 
fore faced her so directly, or looked so 
steadily into those brown depths. The 
experience gave him an odd sensation— 
as if he were a diver going down, down, in 
some clear, bottomless sea. Under the 
influence of this emotion he self-conscious- 
ly stammered his reply: ‘Why, yes, 
thanks, I’m all right.” 

She moved as if to pass him. He did 
not want her either to move or to pass. 
He wanted to keep her there. He had a 
conviction that now, for the first time, he 
was meeting and talking to the normal 
Verity Campbell. Last night she had 
been human enough, but panic-stricken. 
To-day she was simple, natural, and, if 
not friendly, at least cordial. 

“I was thinking of asking Jenks to show 
me over the house,” he said, almost difh- 
dently. “Perhaps you will do it, if you 
have time.” 

She looked surprised, then seemed to 
understand. 

“Of course I will, if you like,” she told 
him. “But”’—she hesitated— ‘‘there’s 
no need of it, if you are thinking of Mad- 
ame Hvoeslef’s affairs. Now that all her 
papers are in a safe place—” 


“Can we assume that her enemies know 
they are in a safe place?” 

She appeared rather taken aback. 

“Why, I suppose so. All we had taken 
in was the relief of knowing that now her 
enemies can prowl around if they like, 
without doing any harm.” 

“Have they been prowling?” 

His eyes were still on hers. 

“Leoni thinks so—Madame Hvoeslef, 
I mean,” she corrected herself. ‘She 
thinks she has seen figures lurking in the 
ground; but I fancy she imagined them. 

he is very nervous and high-strung, and 
she has had some horrible experiences on 
the other side.” 
- “You yourself have never seen or heard 
anything?” 

She shook her head. 

“Leoni made us all feel creepy for a few 
weeks,” she admitted. “I know she was 
on Grandfather’s nerves. She almost got 
on mine. It’s a wonder she did not make 
us imagine all sorts of things.” She 
started to descend the staircase. Then, 
recalling his request, she stopped. “But 
if you still care to go over the house,” she 
added, “I shall be glad to take you. 
Where shall we begin?” 

“Just where we are. I know my own 
rooms and Mr. Campbell’s suite, and the 
room Doctor Morris has. Also, I know 
where yours are. What other rooms are 
on this floor?” 

She told him as they walked down the 
corridor toward the left wing. There was 
an upper library and reading-room, which 
no one used. She threw open the door and 
showed it to him. There were also two 
empty rooms and a bath, running along 
the front of the house. There was Mrs. 
Pardee’s bedroom and bath, and a rather 
elaborate guest suite occupied by Madame 
Hvoeslef—of which one big room was as- 
signed to Wanda and her nurse. He soon 
had a mental map of the second floor. 


HE third floor, to which they presentl 

ascended, held a well-equipped billiard- 
room, a gymnasium over Renshaw’s 
room, and several empty bedrooms and 
bathrooms. It also held, in the rear, the 
servants’ quarters. Like everything else 
in the house, these were well lighted and 
modern as to their fittings. 

“One understands why your staff is so 
well satisfied,” he remarked as he glanced 
in. 

“They don’t seem so well satisfied 
lately.” Verity’s smooth brow puckered. 
“Even Jenks has changed a little, and 
James seemed almost sullen yesterday. I 
do hope we aren’t going to have trouble 
with them.” 

“Possibly it’s the night watching they 
object to.” 

“I suppose so. And yet, Leoni gives 
them the most amazing fees. And after 
this, of course, they won’t have to watch.” 

She added the last words as if she were 
thinking aloud. “You know about her?” 
she asked suddenly. “Who she really is? 
And Wanda?” 

“No. Stanley did not tell me that. 
There’s no reason why I should know.” 

“T have asked her to leave Wanda here 
with me, to be educated in America. It 
will be very hard for her. Wanda is all she 
has left, you know.” 

They ascended to the fourth floor and 
dispassionately surveyed an enormous 
attic, given up to the largest collection of 
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MORE MILES TRAVELED, 
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Actual photogra ph of Good 
of the Rumford C mical 


tte LE 5 
year Cord Truck Tire in the service 


Works, Rumford, Rhode Island 
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Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


“Since equipping with Goodyear Cord Truck Tires, we have increased our hauling radius. We cover territory 
more rapidly and haul more loads daily. Our trucks haul our products—acid phosphates for medicinal uses, 
and culinary phosphates, principally Rumford Baking Powder—from our plant to the wharves and freight 
houses of Providence. Emergency loads are hauled to New York or Boston. The shortest life of a Goodyear 
tire in our three years’ experience has been 8,000 miles, and some have gone as high as 12,000 miles. 
They have real wearing quality.” —WmM. L. SWEET, Treasurer, Rumford Chemical Works, Rumford, Rhode Island 


Ta advantage ofselecting from a com- 
plete line of truck tires the particular 
tire best suited to your actual haùling con- 
ditions is forcefully illustrated in such expe- 
rience as the Rumford Chemical Company 
reports with Goodyear Cord Truck Tires. 


Active, swift-moving Goodyear Cords mas- 
ter the problem of trucking in narrow 
streets and on congested piers, make extra 
trips, cover more territory, and deliver 
more goods. 


The tractive power and strength of their 
special design and construction enable them 
to stand up to varying road conditions— 
cobblestones, chuckholes, and worn pave- 
ments in summer, snow and slush in winter. 


The long life of the Goodyear Cords and 
the cushioning protection they afford to the 
truck and its load, to the valuable mecha- 
nism and the perishable cargo, are the basic 
factors of their real economy in hauling. 


GOOD 


Goodyear Cord 
T. ; 


ruck Tire 
(Pneumatic) 


Product of exclusive patented design and 
carefully developed construction, Goodyear 
Cord Truck Tires are stronger than ordi- 
nary pneumatic tires. They are thick and 
heavy through the bead, where ordinary 
pneumatics fail. Their All-Weather Tread 
gives them all-season, all-road usefulness. 


Where traction, cushioning and wide range 
of operation are desired, and where body 
clearances and loads permit, use Goodyear 
Cord Truck Tires as all ’round equipment 
on trucks up to three-ton capacity, and on 
the front wheels of heavy-duty trucks. 


There are special Goodyear Truck Tires 
for every hauling need—Goodyear Cords, 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread Solids, Good- 
year Cushion Tires. Call upon your Good- 
year dealer for the benefit of his unbiased 
judgment in specifying the particular 
Goodyear Truck Tire that will serve you 
longest and best. 


They say it 
behind your back 


EVEN as you read this, some of 
your friends may be saying it 
about you. 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is 
not a pretty subject. The thing is 
too delicate for conversation even 
among close friends. 


Yet all the while, quite innocent- 
ly, you may be offending your 
friends and business associates. 
Halitosis becomes a silent, un- 
mentioned indictment that holds 
back many a man. And he is the 
last one to know why. 


Why entertain uncomfortable 
doubts about your breath when 
there is a simple, scientific precau- 
tion that will put you on the safe— 
and polite—side? 


Listerine, the long-popular, liquid 
antiseptic, will defeat most cases 
of halitosis. It is a wonderfully ef- 
fective mouth deodorant that 
quickly arrests food fermentation. 


Of course, if halitosis is a symp- 
tom of some more deep-seated, 
organic disorder you will want to 
consult your physician or dentist. 
Naturally you wouldn’t expect a 
mouth antiseptic to cure a bad 
stomach. But so often halitosis is 
merely local and temporary. The 
regular use of this excellent and 
pleasant antiseptic as a mouth 
wash and gargle will suffice. 


Try Listerine this way today. 
Note the clean, fresh feeling it 
leaves about your mouth, teeth 
and throat. At the same time you 
freshen your breath you are guard- 
ing against throat infections that 
may anticipate more serious ills. 


If you are not familiar with Lis- 
terine and its many uses just send us 
your name and address and fifteen 
cents and we shall be glad to forward 
you a generous sample of Listerine 
together with a tube of Listerine 
Tooth Paste sufficient for 10 days’ 
brushings. . 

Address Lambert Pharmacal 


Company, 2161 Locust Street, 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 


or 
HALITOSIS 


use 


LISTERINE 
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trunks Renshaw had ever seen outside of 
a railroad station. Verity nodded toward 


half a dozen huge, foreign-built “boxes.” - 


“Those are Leoni’s,” she said. “They 
held everything she has, poor darling, 
aside from the precious Memoirs.” 

As they returned to the second floor, she 
described to him the plan of the first, with 
which, however, he was fairly familiar. 
Back of the living-room, dining-room and 
two studies were a huge kitchen, a butler’s 
pantry, and twin storerooms. 

“Would you like to go down and go 
through them?” Verity rather listlessly 
suggested. 

enshaw looked at her with sudden 
compunction. 

“No,” he said, “‘you’re tired. 1 should 
have remembered that, and not dragged 
you all over the house.” 

“Oh, I’m not tired.” Ina gallant effort 
to prove that she was not tired, she gave 
him her first really spontaneous smile. 
“And your room is all right? You have 
no complaint to make?” 

“Not a complaint—except that I like 
a few dozen towels a day, and they are 
forgotten.” 

Verity looked surprised. 

“Forgotten?” she echoed. “Are you 
serious? Why, that doesn’t sound like 
Annie! She literally festoons my bath- 
room with towels.” Her eyes fell on the 
closet door. ‘“‘But if she does forget,” she 
ended, “there are always heaps in this 
closet. At least, she’s supposed to keep 
them here—” 

She opened the door and entered the 
closet as she spoke. Renshaw paused on 
its threshold for a moment and then cas- 
ually followed her. This was the third 
time he had been warmly commended to 
that particular closet. He might as well 
see what was in it. 


YV HAT he saw was that it was a win- 
dowless closet the size and shape of 
his long and narrow bathroom, but lined 
with shelves which were filled with linen. 
There was a really fine supply of linen on 
exhibition. Verity, contemplating it with 
her back to him, tossed him a complacent 
sentence. ' 

“If you want dozens of towels, here 
they are. Any time you find your supply 
short—” She broke off with a gasp. 
“Why did you do that?” 

“I didn’t!” 

His voice came to her out of the sudden 
blackness that encompassed them. “The 
door slammed shut after me, just this in- 
stant. And, by Jove—” He had turned 
and was twisting the door knob, at first 
naturally, then fiercely. Now he leaned 
against the heavy oak, exerting all his 
strength to push it outward. It did not 
yield. 

“What’s wrong with it?” 

The girl’s words were breathless. 

“Why, nothing at all,” he said in mat- 
ter-of-fact tones. “The door slammed 
with such force that it stuck fast. PI 
have it open in a moment!” 

“Oh!” 

He heard her exhale her caught breath 


on the word. She was reassured, but only 
momentarily. He himself was not reas- 
sured at all. In his hand the door knob 
was turning round and round without re- 
sistance. It did not catch and retract the 
lock. Yet the knob had worked naturally 
enough on the other side. It had opened 
the door. Of course, it was possible that 
the inner knob had got out of order, and 
that no one had discovered it. About the 
only way one was likely to discover it was 
by vainly trying to open the closed door 
from the inside. All that might happen. 
All that was easily understood. 

But—why had the door closed? It had 
been half way open, at right angles with 
the threshold, and his hand had not 
touched it. There was no draft in the hall 
to swing it to. Moreover, only on the 
wings of an incipient cyclone could a draft 
be borne to close a door with the violent 
slam that had accompanied the closing 
upon them of this door. The motive 
power of the slam was a strong human 
push. He was convinced of that. 


AS HE thought, he worked over the knob, 
twisting it this way and that way, try- 
ing various combinations, pushing against 
the door quietly but with all his strength, 
hoping against hope that the mechanism 
would now catch and turn. Unless it did 
catch and turn, they were prisoners. All 
the time he realized that it would not 
catch and turn. And he had nothing in 
his ckets to work with, not even a 
small penknife. 

He redoubled his efforts. The knob 
whirled smoothly round and round. Per- 
spiration broke out upon his brow. This 
was a devilish situation for the girl to be 
in! The closet was as black as an under- 
ground dungeon and so small that, though 
she had stepped away from him to give 
him room to work, he could hear her quick 
breathing and the soft rustle of her gar- 
ments as she moved. That wing was the 
loneliest spot in the house. Even if they 
made the biggest kind of a racket, it 
might be long before anyone heard them. 
Probably no one would miss them or begin 
to look for them till tea tine possibly 
not till dinner time. It was now three 
o’clock, at the most. That meant a wait 
of hours....He would have to tell the 
girl the truth. She was plucky. She was 
trying to keep steady. But he realized 
that she was fighting an incipient panic. 

Yes, “devilish” was the right word for 
the situation. It was so absolutely the 
right word, and it fitted so perfectly into 
the pattern of certain other episodes at 
Tawny Ker, that a cold conviction settled 
over him. Of course, the little accident 
was not an accident at all, though it could 
so easily be made to seem one. The shut- 
ting of that door had been a malicious 
action—as deliberately malicious as the 
actions that had so disturbed his nights. 

From this conclusion to the next was a 
short step, and he took it as he patiently 
experimented with the useless knob. It 
was unquestionably another malicious out- 
break from that same malicious source. 

(To be continued) ` 


“HOW to Keep 160,000 Hairs in Your Head” will be told you next 
month by Dr. S. Dana Hubbard, of the New York Board of Health. 
Here are some real words of wisdom for those of us who are noticing 
the first signs of approaching baldness, as well as for any of us 
who may think that we are immune from this common calamity. 
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Of 800,000 Overlands 


The Easiest Riding—the Longest Serving 
the Most Economical—the Most Popular 


Comfort, economy and dependability 
unite to establish this New Series Over- 
land Four-Door Sedan with owners as 
the best of all Overlands. 


The best in quality, the best in down- 
right value for money. Good lines, 
fine finish, elegant interior, always satis- 
factory performance place it in the class 
of cars much higher priced. 


Take this Overland over the worst road 
you know and ten minutes on Triplex 
Springs will prove its unusual comfort. 


Owners’ records show that twenty-five 
miles to the gallon of gasoline is com- 
mon experience. 


And its equipment is complete. Elec- 
tric starter, lights, horn, speedometer 
and demountable wire wheels—all are 
included. Transmission is 3+speeds 
forward and reverse. 


The New Series Overland gives you 
comfortable, dependable transportation at 
the lowest cost by the mile or year. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., TOLEDO, OHIO 


New Series 


— - = $595 
- e 595 
— - = + 850 


Sedan: 


J.0..6. Toledo 
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Jue DAGEANT or CJIME 
By Krónos 


ACKWARD, turn backward, O 
Time! Bring the Keepers of 
Minutes before us 

-- Passing in endless review, like a back- 
wardspun film of the ages; 
Guardians of Life’s priceless hours, by 

their Maker entrusted to mortals— 
All who have served thee most faith- 
fully, back unto aeons forgotten! 


Time waves a beckoning hand, with Life 
standing eager beside him. 

Time turns the centuries back, like the 
hands of a watch in the winding. 

Lo! What a myriad throng from the 
mists of the morning emerging — 

See all the Keepers of Time, filing past 
in the march of the ages ! 


Far, far away inthe land of the dinosaur, 
dragon and mammoth, 

Back in that dim, distant dawn when 
creation steamed hot from the 
making, 

See how the Cave-Man looks up from 
the rope over which he is 
musing, 

Slow-burning marker of Time—in an 
age when Time groped for ex- 
pression. 


Babylon’s ancient high priest, the wise 
and resourceful Berosus, 

Points with the pride of a king to the 
shaft of the first brazen Sun-Dial. 

Hark! In the Dance of the Hours, be- 
hold golden Greece in her glory, 

Thrilled by the music and moonlight 
that flood the dim shrine of the 
Hour-Glass. 


Borne high aloft by a slave, the ponder- 
ous gong of old Egypt 

Throbs tothe Water-Clock’s warning that 
wing-footed daylight is passing. 

Alfred the Great brings his Time-Candle, 
notched to betray how the minutes 

(Counted by him inhis wisdomas mortals’ 
most priceless possession) 


Ever and ever fled on. And near him 
the Barefooted Friar 

Henlein, the fugitive craftsman whose 
Watch brought him pardon and 
honor. 

Mark, too, the Nurem- 
berg Egi , whose 
single hand, si- 
lently pointing, 

Warned the Franconian 
lovers of gates 
grimly closing at 
midnight. 


Boldly the swart buccaneer limps along- 
side his gleaming Sun-Cannon. 

Hand in hand facing the future, Galileo 
and Marina Gamba 

— With soft footfall, measured and 
slow, like the swing of the great 
lamp at Pisa — 

March through the sorrows of life, 


linked by love even Time cannot 
alter. 


Heedless of honor and fame, the squeal- 
ing and struggling porker, 

Shrilly lamenting the bristles that 
furnished Time’s earliest Hair- 
springs, 

Draws not so much as a glance from 
the dark eyes of Nicolas Facio, 

Rapt, like the maid at his side, in the 
variant beauties of Jewels. 


Caron de Beaumarchais bends his gaze 
to fair Pompadour’s Ring-Watch 


—Keyless, yet key to the power which he 
sought in the gay court of Louis. 


[gin 


MADE IN 


Charlotte of England, her queenly hand 
swinging her watch on its pendant, 

Offers a sovereign’s thanks for the gift 
of the Lever Escapement. 


Sliver the Midshipmite carries before 
him, on cushion of satin, 

Harrison’s wondrous Chronometer, 
source of a new navigation. 

Sternly the Clockmakers’ Company 
head unto death is condemning 

Watches ‘‘deceitful’’; the smith’s 
mighty sledge shall reduce them 
to powder. 


Head bent and chin upon breast, the 
fearless and restless Napoleon 

Swings in the stride that rewinds his 
treasured Pedometer Timepiece. 

Near him the Alpine inspector, his 
tongue ever busy with watches, 

Chafes as his wayward thoughts stray 
to the mountaineer’s rosy-cheeked 
daughter. 


Here on our own native shores, the 
courtly and far-visioned Raymond 


Watches 


ELGIN. U.S. A 
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Gives to his own generation America’s 
Standardized Timepiece. 


Youth and Old Age of Today, their 
exquisite Elgins displaying, 
Marvel at Time's paradoxical flight — 
ever swift, ever dragging. 
Proudly the Spirit of Progress, her 
eager face brightly illumined 
By visions of Elgins to come, hastens 

on to the Dawn of Tomorrow. 


HUS before old Father Time 
trails the slow, endless pageant 
of ages. 

All that is best in its toil and its genius 
he thankfully gives us 

Now in the Watch of Today— in Elgin, 
the Timepiece of all Time. 


What of the Watch of the Future? 
Though its form is yet shrouded 
in shadows, - 

Of its source Father Tine 
has no doubt. He 
knows it will still be 
—an Elgin! 


EDITORIAL NOTE: This illus- 
tration—which reviews in panorama 
form the Elgin art panels of the past 
twenty-four months—is a miniature 
reproduction of DeLay’s mural paint- 
ing, ‘‘The Pageant of Time.’’ It 
appears in full colors in the forth- 
coming de Luxe edition of Elgin’s 
classic volume now on the press, 
“Through the Ages With Father Time.’ 


Further announcement will be made 
when the finished book is ready for the 
art-loving public. 
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The Clerk W hose NAME Will Live Forever 


WO men lived in the same town a 
century ago; they knew the same 
people and had an equal-chance in life. 


One spent all his spare hours in idle 
talk or with the daily paper; he knew 
nothing beyond the day’s news. The 
other brought to ey subject a 
wealth of sidelight and illustration 
that kindled the interest of men and 
women, no matter where he went. 


The name of the first man has long 
.since been forgotten; the name of the 
other, the humble clerk in a country 
store, will live forever. 


He talked like a man who had traveled, 
though his travels were confined to a few 
backwoods counties. He knew somethi 
of history and biography, of the work o 
great philosophers, poets, and dramatists. 


What was the secret of his wide range of 
knowledge? How can a man who must 
work every day in a routine job find time 
to make "himseslf so interesting to other 
men and women? How can he, in odd mo- 
ments, learn to think clearly and talk well? 


His Secret Given to You 


The answer is found in every biography, 
every anecdote of that greatest re ig He 
owned a few great books and, in the odd 
moments between customers’ calls, he 
read them systematically. It was the in- 
fluence of those books that gave his mind 
its start; then lifted his eyes beyond the 
horizon of a backwoods town. Before he 
was fifty the whole nation knew the name 


P. F. Cottier & Son Company 
! 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, send me the little guide book to 
world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot sh 
and containing the plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 


the most famous books in the 


Name 


Address 


HE KNEW THE SECRET 
WHICH IS REVEALED IN 
THE FREE BOOK OFFERED 
BELOW. READ IT AND 


REALIZE WHAT EVEN 1 
MINUTES A DAY WIL 
DO FOR YOUR SUCCESS 


‘and acknowledged the power of that hum- 


ble, unschooled man. His name was Abra- 


ham Lincoln. 


What are the few great mind-building 
books? Out of all the millions of volumes 
in the world, how shall a man know what 
and how to read? There is no more impor- 
tant question for you to ask yourself. It 
is answered in the free book offered below 
—a wonderfully interesting little book. 
that tells the scope and plan of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


The Fascinating Path to a 


Liberal Education 


Every well-informed man and woman 
should at least know something about this 
famous library. The free book tells about 
it. Ina wonderfully woredi way it ex- 
plains how Dr. Eliot, out of his hfetime 
of training men for success—forty years 
as President SS eee 
of Harvard 
—selected 
the few great 
books that 
contain the 
essentials of 
all books— 
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the “essentials,” as he says, “of a liberal 
education,” 


Your Reading Problem 
Solved by Dr. Eliot 


Discarding all the books that waste 
your time, he has combined these few 
t volumes together into a rounded li- 
rary; he has arranged them with reading 
courses and footnotes so that even in 15 
minutes of pleasant reading a day a man 
may master them, ' 


Think of it—the knowledge of literature 
and life, the broad cultural viewpoint that 
every university strives to give—these 
may be yours in the pleasant spare mo- 
ments of your active days. Make your- 
self a bigger, more interesting man or 
woman this year. Send for “Fifteen Min- 
utes a Day.” ` ; 


_ “For me,” wrote one man who had sent 
in the coupon, “your little free book 
meant a big step forward, and it showed 
me besides the way to a vast new world of 
pleasure.” 


Every reader of The American Maga- 
zine is invited to have a copy of this 
handsome and entertaining little book. 
t is free, will be sent by mail, and in- 
volves no obligation of any sort. Merely 
clip the coupon and mail it to-day. 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 


` Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 


Send for this 
FREE Booklet 
hat gives Dr. Eliot’s 
Own Plan of 
Reading 
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really take responsibility. In other words, 
they think always from the bottom up, 
never from the top down.’ 

“I do not know of any better illustra- 
tion of the difference between overhead 
thinking and underneath thinking than 
the reasons men advance when they go 
into the front office to ask for a raise,” 
Dean Donham continued. “A man will 
sav: ‘I have been here so many years, and 
I think I should be doing better,’ or ‘My 
family has increased and I need more to 
live on; or, ‘You are paying Jones so 
much a week more, and i don’t see why 
I am not raised, too.’ 

“All of this may appeal to the boss’s 
svmpathy but not to his business sense. 
His mind is concerned chiefly with the 
problem of profits. It has to be so con- 
cerned. The reason for a raise, or for a 
change, that is sure to appeal to him is 
that this man has done something that 
makes him more worth while in the busi- 
ness. 

“A successful salesman recently said to 
me, ‘I would rather walk the sidewalk in 
front of a man’s office for two hours before 
an interview than to step into his office 
without a perfectly clear idea of what I 
am going to say and what he—from my 
knowledge of his interests and motives— 
is likely to answer.’ 

“To read some of the articles written 
about business you would conclude that 
it is some sort of algebraic problem; that, 
given a few formulz and rules, anyone can 
zo out and make two dollars grow where 
only one grew before. A good deal of our 
business training in the past has been pred- 
icated on that idea, ignoring the human 
factors entirely. An outspoken business 
man dropped into a class in banking some 
time ago. 

“What do you think of the training we 
are giving them?’ asked the instructor 
after the class. 

“*Very good,’ said the plain-spoken 
man. ‘Very ood, I guess, so far as the 

. theory goes. But I was playing poker with 
hve bankers the other night! One of them 
raised me every time he had a better hand 
than I and never even called me when I 
had him beaten. After the game I asked 
him how he did it. ‘Oh!’ he said, ‘I 
noticed that every time you had a good 
oad our Adam's apple moved up and 

. down, 


“DULES a man must have, if he is to 
lay the business game successfully. 
Bur ali the rules in the world, in poker or in 
business, will not make him win unless he 
knows how to use them and can figure out 
how the other fellow is likely to think and 
- act. What are his motives and his in- 
terests? Who are his friends? Where do 
his profits come from? The search for and 
discovery of the motives of the other side 
ina trade or a negotiation is one of the 
hrst essentials to success. 
“No book on business effectively 
wams you that if the boss is prejudiced 
against men who wear red neckties it is 


our business to know it. Yet such little 

uman elements are of great importance. 

We train our men to realize that under- 

standing the other fellow is just as im- 

rtant as the rules; that they must think 

is thoughts and, if possible, think them 
first.” 

“Tf you were starting in business again, 
where would you start?” I asked Dean 
Donham. ‘Does it make any difference 
where a man begins?” 

“It makes a lot of difference,” he re- 
plied positively. “There are some de- 
partments that seldom lead anywhere; 
and there are other departments that 
make the transition to executive oppor- 
tunity much easier. Certain jobs seem to 
lead ahead into executive positions. Per- 
haps it is because they bring a man into 
contact with several executives; perhaps 
the chief is interested in a particular job 
because it is close to where the money is 
made; perhaps a certain job gives train- 
ing in or familiarity with all departments 
of the business. 


“ON THE other hand, many jobs seem 
to be dead ends. When a young man 
isin such a job he should study how he may 
get out into another field. This calls for 
great skill and care. If tried in the wrong 
way, the chief is very likely to conclude 
that the man is a quitter and cannot stand 
the gaff. His staying powers may be on 
trial. The corporation is not run for the 
benefit of a single individual, and there 
may be no other job available at the 
moment. Nevertheless, skillfully done, 
a request for a transfer under such cir- 
cumstances may become evidence of 
reasonable ambition and of the kind of 
quality that the chief is always looking for. 

“Patient, careful study of the business, 
of the organization, and particularly of 
the chief, should precede such a request. 
Before trying for a transfer at all, be sure 
that the job 1s a dead end. The man who 
can see new chances for improvement in a 
job of routine nature, and who realizes 
that, broadly speaking, no human process 
will stand the test of intelligent study 
without improvement, can make an oppor- 
tunity out of many a job which is appar- 
ently dead and uninteresting. This is, 
after all, the best basis for obtaining a 
transfer—or, rather, a promotion—to 
other work. 

“Before you apply for a job, analyze 
the business and the organization as well 
as you can from the outside, and make up 
your mind whether you want to apply to 
that particular concern or not. If you 
apply, don’t attempt to dictate terms. 
After you go with a company, study it 
and yourself to see how you will fit Best 
and what end of the business you want to 
getinto. Plan ahead. Among other things 
find what end of the business is the one 
where the money is made, or the one that 
is most important in that particular in- 
dustry. 

“In most branches of the textile in- 
dustry. far examnle. the manev in ordi- 


a. English 
You t aerma 


You are sized up every 
day by what you say and 
write. The words vou use, 
how you use them; your 
spelling, grammar, punctu- 
ation—thesetellthemeasure 
of your ability, your experi- 
ence, your breeding, more 
clearly than anything else. 
Your English says to all the 
world, "This is what I am!” 


How Poor English Hurts You 


English is the advertisement of vour ability. 
Your language determines your position in the 
social and business seale. Charming person- 
ality, fine clothes, impressive appearance, count 
for little if handicapped by imperfect or “slop- 
py” English. 

People will think you are lacking in educa- 
tion and culture if you spell incorrectly such 
common words as ‘‘husiness,” “abbreviate,” 
etc.; if you say “between you and I” instead of 
“between vou and me”; if you use “who” for 
“whom” and “shal? for “will.” What ean you 
expect people to think if you don’t know when 
to use one or two “c's” or “m's” or “r's,” or 
when to use “ei” or “ie,” or if you say “hos- 
PITable” when you should say “HOSpitable.” 
Fairly or unfairly, everybody everywhere 
judges you the same way. Poor English is an 
unnecessary handicap. 


15 Minutes a Da 
Perfects Your English 


If your English does not make people think 
the best of you, then it must be improved. Ex- 
tensive tests show that most men and women 
are but 61% efficient in the essential points of 
English. 

But now there is a way to improve your 
English. Sherwin Cody, perhaps the best- 
known teacher of practical English, has per- 
fected and patented a remarkable device which 
quickly gives you a commanding mastery of 
English. He has thrown aside all the “junk” 
which makes the old methods so inefficient. 
The drudgery of rules and tiresome drills ure 
discarded. Each evening you are assigned an 
easy 15-minute lesson. No time is wasted on 
what you already know. You are quickly 
shown your mistakes in spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, and pronunciation, and you concen- 
trate on the points that need attention. By 
actual use correct English soon becomes a habit. 


Astonishing Book on English 
Sent Free 


Make your English proclaim you in the most favor- 
able light—make it a help instead of a hindrance. Poor 
English keeps you down, it makes people judge you 
unfairly. Good English is jivariably the surest sign 
of education and culture. You ean quickly acquire a 
masterly command of English through Mr. Cody's 
remarkable new invention. 

Write for our new free book ‘How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English.” It describes Mr. Cody's 
invention thoroughly, and explains just what it will 
do for you. Merely mail the coupon, a letter. or post- 
card. Your greatest possibilities in business and 
social life will be reached only when you know and 
use correct English. Write today. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
92 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
92 Searle Bullding, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me at once your Free Book "How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English.” 
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nary times is made or lost in the purchas- 
ing and in the choice of what shall be 
made, rather than in the manufacturing. 
To get raw materials at the right time and 
at the right price is one of the principal 
problems; and the man whose judgment 
and knowledge enables him to know when, 
how, and how much to buy, and what can 


_ be sold, is worth any amount the concern 


has to pay to keep him. In a machine 
shop or a concern manufacturing small 
tools, the purchasing is much less vital. 
There the materials represent a smaller 
fraction of the final cost of the product. 
Labor and manufacturing ability are more 
important factors. 

“So our counsel to men is: ‘Analyze 
the business, analyze the people around 
you, analyze yourself. ‘In the long run, 
get into a department where profits are 
produced, or in which for some other 
reason the chief executives are most in- 
terested; avoid the departments which are 
merely routine, with little or no chance 
either to make or to save money, and 
thereby to increase profits.’ 


“AMONG the many other factors that 
influence men’s progress there are two 
that seem to me especially worth remem- 
bering,” Dean Donham went on. ‘The 
young man in the minor executive job 
will often be requested by his superior to 
make reports and recommendations. What 
an advantage the man enjoys who can 
express his thoughts clearly, briefly, and 
convincingly. Every man who seeks to 
be an executive should cultivate the 
power to use words effectively in writing. 
“One excellent plan for improving 
business English is to try putting the 
essential facts of some business problem, 
that has come up in the course of the day’s 
work, into two hundred words. Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address is less than three 
hundred words long; yet many a man 
dictates more words than that in requisi- 
tioning a supply of stationery from the 
stock-room. 

“A second fact worth remembering is 
that the clean-cuff jobs by no means have 
a monopoly of opportunity in modern 
business. Young men, and college men 
especially, tend too exclusively to look 
for the desk positions, where they never 
come in contact with the man on the 
machine. Yet the job in the plant is often 
more interesting and quite as productive. 
For example, the labor problem of the 
manufacturer is almost surely the storm 
center of business for the next generation. 
Can anything be more interesting to the 
man who has the ability to manage men? 
Employers frequently tell me of men who 
miss the big chances in their industries by 
being unwilling to take night shifts, or to 
do disagreeable work, or by failing to see 
the opportunity offered by some minor 
position. 

“There are many types of business almost 
entirely neglected by men with a college 
training, where the ultimate rewards are 
large and the chance for worth-while 
service very attractive. A friend of mine 
attended the annual convention of the 
general agents of a big insurance company 


not long ago and was impressed with the 
earning power of the men in that conven- 
tion, hardly any of whom were college 
graduates. There were a number of men 
whose annual incomes are over $50,000 a 
year; while $15,000 men were fairly com- 
mon The vice president of the company 
said to my friend: 

“‘It surprises me that so few men of 
college training select our business. Any 
man who will go vigorously to work selling 
insurance, and who will stay with it for 
ten years will have built a renewal income 
for himself that will amount practically to 
his being in‘a business of his own. Of how 
many other lines can that be said? What 
percentage of college men have any 
definite permanent income from their 
work at the end of ten years?’ 

“Retailing is another neglected field of 
opportunity,’ Dean Donham continued. 
“The general sales manager of a well- 
known shoe company told not long ago his 
experience in this connection. They had 
in their employ a certain college graduate; 
the war came and he went away with the 
promise that a position would be waiting 
for him on his return. 

“When he came back the general 
manager said to him, ‘The biggest oppor- 
tunity we have is for a man who will go 
into one of our retail stores, learn the 
business from the ground up, and prepare 
himself to take charge of that important 
part of our problem.’ 

“‘ But surely you don’t pro 
should sell shoes in a store!’ 
man exclaimed. 

“*Certainly!’” said the general manager. 
“You weren’t getting anywhere in the job 
you held before. Here is a real chance— 
the biggest chance our business can possi- 
bly offer any young fellow to-day.’ 

“Did the young man take it? He did 
not. He went away insulted, and his 
mother wrote a letter to the general 
manager upbraiding him for even think- 
ing of submitting her son to such in- 
dignity. 
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“MANY years ago ina course in Finance * 


at Harvard, Professor Dunbar, who è 


perhaps did more than any other American 
to develop the theory and science of bank- 
ing in this country, remarked that there is 
only one correct rule of finance, and that 
is to do the best thing you can—under the 
circumstances. All rules for being an exec- 
utive are summed up in that one bit of 
shrewd common sense. Every man in an 
organization, except the boss, has some- 
where to turn for decisions. 


can under the circumstances. No matter 
how much help he has, he must weigh the 


evidence, make the choice, and accept the | 


responsibility for the result. 

“The mahogany desk, a good home, a 
wide variety of comforts are the rewards 
of his job; but the price is the hardest 
work in the world—thinking and acting, 


He has no » 
court of last resort except his own mind , 
and will. He must do the best thing he , 


making up his mind and then going ahead. j 


No man gets the boss’s job who does not 
begin, even in the ranks, to make some 
payment every day on the purchase price. 
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HOT Air’ Won’t Get You Out of a Tight Place,” declares 


Bion J. Arnold, a famous engineer, in a sound and instructive 
article next month. Mr. Arnold has been in a good many tight 


nlaces himself. 


He tells van how he sot out of manv of them. 
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One Car Among 100 


Whose Value Everyone Knows 


A Startling and Significant Fact Which You 
Instantly Recognize as Being Your Own Conviction 


LMOST any man whoseri- 
ously asks himself what 
he thinks about the 

Hupmobile will find, if he has 
ever given the matter any at- 
tention at all, that he has al- 
ways held a high opinion of its 
value. 


If he follows the subject a little 
further in his own mind, he is 
almost certain to recall that he 
has expressed this good opinion 
to others, time and time again. 


Whether he has owned a Hup- 
mobile or not, somewhere, 
somehow, he has gained the 
positive impression that it is 
a car among cars. 


The Same Thought 
In Everyone’s Mind 


Ten minutes spent in this sort 
of reflection will bring him to 
some very surprising conclu- 
sions. 


For instance, he is almost sure 
to recollect that he has never 
talked to anyone who did not 
feel about the Hupmobile as 
he feels. 


If he has traveled extensively, 
it will be borne in on his mem- 
ory that wherever he went he 
found exactly the same con- 
clusions concerning the Hup- 
mobile. 


But this is only the beginning 
of the revelation that awaits 
him. 
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If he takes even a hasty glance 
at the history of the automo- 
bile business, twò facts will 
immediately stand out with 
startling distinctness. 


How Few Stand 
As High As Hupmobile 


One is that millions of motor 
cars of nearly three hundred 
makes have been marketed in a 
marvelously short spaceof time. 


The other fact—more startling 
and significant by far—is the 
astonishingly few cars which 
have built such a solid, endur- 
ing reputation as he knows the 
Hupmobile to enjoy. 


Passing in review all of the 100 
makes which are still in exist- 
ence, he will not be able to 
think of another car in its class 
of which he—and everyone else 
—thinks as highly as he does 
of the Hupmobile. 


If he asks himself why this is 
so, he will find that it is because 
he has, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, recognized in the Hup- 
mobile those very elements 
of reliability which every man 
hopes to get when he buys a 
motor car. 


What We Mean 
By Reliability 


That everlasting regularity of 
performance which every mo- 
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Some Well-Known Hupmobile Truths 


OSTS of operation hold to an 
exceptionally low level. ` 
Maintenance and repair costs 

almost unbe'ieyably low. 

Car is particularly free from the 
need of constant and petty 
adjustments. 


On high gear, throttles smoothly 
to a walking pace; and picks up 
again, on high gear, instantly 
and smoothly. p 


Touring Car, $1250 
Coupe, $2100 


Roadster, $1250 


Develops great pulling power on 
high gear; climbs the average 
low-gear hill, and pulls through 
sand and mud, on high gear. 


A remarkably fine performer 
when it’s new; and the same 
fine performer when it’s old. 


Recognized cash value or trading 
value as a used car proportion- 
ately higher than the average, 
in relation to price. 


Roadster-Cou pe, $1485 
Sedan, $2150 


Cord Tires on all modcls—Prices F. O. B. Detruit—Recenue Tar Extra 


tor car should supply, and 
which every one concedes to 
the Hupmobile. 


That everlasting regularity 
which in the Hupmobile spells 
the difference between unbro- 
ken satisfaction and continu- 
ous annoyance. 


That uninterrupted regularity 
which makes the Hupmobile 
known above and beyond all 


else as a reliable car to buy. 


That regularity which the 
Company began building into 
the Hupmobile a dozen years 
ago and has never stopped 
building into it ever since. 


That regularity which holds 
down repair costs and adjust- 
ments all the year around— 
which explains why the first 
models, and all the succeeding 
seasons’ Hupmobiles, are still 
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rendering heroic service on the 
road. 


That regularity which comes 

from a right principle of design 

adopted at the beginning, per-- 
sisted in, and steadily devel- 

oped ever since. 


That regularity which is pecu- 
liar in its field to the Hupmo- 
bile—which you are sure of in 
the Hupmobile, and not sure 
of somewhere else. 


That regularity which makcs 
the Hupmobile at $1250 the 
outstanding value of motordom 
today—a value so sure and so 
certain that the buyer who 
chooses something less sure and 
less certain at a lesser price, or 
at $500 more,—almost de- 
serves what he gets! 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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He Starts at 
$5,200 a Year 


One hundred 
only a few years ago his weekly wage was 


dollars a week!— And 


less than $30. Didn’t dream he could do 
it when he first took up the study of 
Higher Accounting under the LaSalle 
Problem Method; but he just couldn’t 
help getting ahead—so he wrote—because 
he found it the most interesting thing he 
ever tackled. 


Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but 
LaSalle quickly gave him the necessary 
foundation. Then, step by step, he was 
trained in the practical work of Cost 
Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance, In- 
come Tax Procedure—not theoretically 
mind you, but by the solving of actual 
problems lifted bodily from business life. 
As a result, he sits as Auditor at a big 
mahogany desk and commands a salary 
of $5,200 a year. 


Unusual Opportunities 
‘in Accounting 


Typical, this man’s experience, of that of thou- 
sands of ambitious men who have found their path 
to success in the LaSalle Problem Method. Never in 
the history of business has the need for trained ac- 
countants been so great or the rewards so attractive. 
The files of LaSalle Extension University contain 
literally thousands of letters reporting rapid advance- 
ment—incomes doubled, tripied and quadrupled as 
the result of home-study training. During three 
months’ time, 1,089 LaSalle members wrote to the 
L niversity telling of the “raises” they had got as a 
result of their training. The average increase per man 
was 56 per cent. 

These men were not unusual; they had no “pull” 
or “luck;’’ they got their start by signing just such 
a little coupon as appears directly below this text. 
Mark that coupon, sign and -mail today—and get the 
facts. We will promptly send you complete informa- 
tion regarding the training you are interested in; 
also a copy of that inspiring book, “Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One.” ‘Get this book,” said a prominent 
Chicago executive, “even if you have to pay five 
dollars for it.” We will send it free. | $ 

Remember, the cost of LaSalle training is small 
and can be covered in easy monthly payments, if 
you so desire. The decision that you make this 
moment is important. Mail the coupon now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 233-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information regarding 


tbe course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 


C Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, Certi- 
fled Publie Accountants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the 
world. It offers training for every important business need, 
If more interested in any of these courses, check here: 
O Business Management O Banking and Finance 


O Traffic Management— O Modern Foremanship 
Foreign and mestic & Production Methods 


O Railway Accounting & O Personnel and Employ- 
Station Management ment Management 

O Law—Degree of LL.B. O Expert Bookkeeping 

O Commercial Law O Business English 

Oo Industris Management O Commercial Spanish 

D Modern BusinessCorre- O Effective Speaking 
spondence and Practice O C. P. A. Coaching 
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Mother Gets Back on the Job 


(Continued from page 33) 


their children a few light tasks to perform. 
She wittily traced the thoughts of a small 
child when attacked by a giant parent 
with a switch. She spoke pathetically of 
keeping down a child’s originality and ini- 
tiative by constant watchfulness over him. 
She referred often and glibly to making 
the punishment fit the crime. Wearily 
Nell Cutter wondered just what punish- 
ment fit that uncut grass. 

At the conclusion the speaker asked 
lightly, pleasantly, whether anyone had 
anything to add. Her words welcomed 
further remarks, but her tone expressed 
finality. It was as though it conveyed the 
idea that there was nothing more to say. 

Nell glanced around the room at the 
impassive faces and it was then that she 
noticed Gramma. Gramma was pale, and 
she was getting up. She must be sick from 
the heat. Nell started to rise, too. Then 
she sat down suddenly, weakly. Gramma 
was addressing the speaker; Gramma, 
who had never belonged to any organiza- 
tion but her church, who had said apolo- 
getically just before they started to club, 
“Nell, just what is psychology?” 


AND now she was speaking: “ Will you 
let an old woman who has never done 
anything for the advancement of the 
world, who has just kept house and had 
eight babies, say a word or two?” 

Mrs. Johnson Peabody-Mills was most 
gracious. She raised her aristocratic-look- 
ing eyebrows questioningly and smiled. 
If her smile was rather too saccharine in 
quality, simple-hearted Gramma was un- 
mindful of it. 

“Not for the world would I want you 
to feel I’m being discourteous to you 
about your views,” Gramma was saying. 
“ But somehow, sitting here, I felt like I 
must explain a little to you about us 
older mothers. If it was just for myself 
1’d let it pass. But the others who ain’t 
here, someway they seemed to be whisper- 
ing to me to talk for them, urging me to 
get up and sort of take their parts before 
you younger women, who have had so 
many more advantages.” She was still 
pale and her lips were trembling a little 
from the embarrassment of the unusual 
thing she was doing. But she went 
bravely on: 

“Now, I don’t want to stand here and 
find fault with the times. I’ve seen a boy of 
mine, who was fast losing blood from an ac- 
cidental gunshot wound, put into a lumber 
wagon to be hauled to town because there 
were no autos. I’ve suffered the pains of 
childbirth all alone in the house with 
three other babies, while my husband was 
racing through the storm for help because 
there were no telephones. I’ve buried two 
little girls in one grave—dead with diph- 
theria—because the doctors had never 
heard of antitoxin. So I’d be ashamed to 
say anything against progress.” 

Gramma paused a moment and, perhaps 
sensing a sympathy among her listeners, 
went on more easily. “Ive been a pioneer 
twice. When I was ten we left our old 
home and journeyed West with oxen and 
teams. There are events in that trip that 
stand out clearer than recent happenings. 


I have only to smell the pungent odor of 
burning spruce and hemlock, and it calls 
up the vision of all of us children playing 
around the wagons, the teams munching 
the grass in an open space near by, the 
supper cooking over the open fire against 
the black night of the woods beyond.” 

Everyone was listening attentively. 
There was something majestic about the 
picture Gramma was drawing. 

“Then, when I was in my twenties,” 
she went on, “and the mother of two 
babies, we moved on again to the West. 
I’ve gathered my babies up to me and 
prayed that we’d get through the night 
without the Indians coming. I’ve lived in 
a sod house and shared the last of our 
family supplies with rough strangers. 
I’ve seen the grasshoppers take all our 
crops and a tornado lay every building 
low. I’ve seen the raw prairie with its 
long wild grass turn to mellow farm land 
and towns and cities. I’ve seen saplings 
grow to giant trees, and little boys to 
manhood.” 

“How could Gramma do it?” thought 
Nell. Why, it sounded dignified, regal— 
like the Psalms. Nell had a swift vision 
of Ed’s mother going quietly to her room 
every day to read a ‘Book. Gramma had, 
indeed, associated with good literature. 

“With all this for the setting of our 
home life,” the elderly woman continued, 
“we bore and brought up our children. 
We had our children work, not because 
we had theories that a little work is good 
for them, but because we had to eat to 
live, and it was absolute and sometimes 
cruel necessity that made every child 
have tasks to perform. For punishment, 
we couldn’t keep their spending money 
from them; for, you see, none of us had 
any. We couldn’t deny them much in the 
way of candy and sweets, for Christmas 
and Fourth of July were about the only 
times we had those things. The children 
worked hard and studied hard and played 
hard when there was time left over. And 
when they disobeyed they were punished. 
Someway, I never looked upon punish- 
ment as breaking the self-reliance of a 
child. I never dreamed that it was con- 
trary to the best interest of the child mind. 
I thought of it as their first lesson in law 
and order and justice.” 


(GRAMMA looked appealingly at the 
speaker... humbly . . . as though seek- 
ing forgiveness for the things she had done, 
as though asking mercy for the things she 
had left undone. ‘ 

The speaker filled the gap graciously, 
as one who was trained in the ways of 
tactfulness. “And your children?” She 
might have been sincere and she might 
have been merely covering the slight em- 
barrassment of the moment with a per- 
functory question. ‘Your children .. . 
have they... have they turned out well?” 

Color had come back now to Gramma’s 
face. The loose skin was covered with a 
flush that concentrated itself in two vivid 
pink spots on her wrinkled old cheeks. 

“That’s a natural question,” she an- 
swered quickly, “and a fair one. Yes.” 
Into her brown eyes, windows of a temple 
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faulty eating we may be daily clog- 
ging our systems with poisonous waste 
matter and wearing out our body tissues 
without building them up again. 


Medicine cannot do this for you— 
Your strength and vigor depend on 


UR strength, vigor, health— 
even the span of life—depend 
upon what we eat! This is one of 
the startling discoveries of modern 
science. 

Medicifle cannot improve and 
strengthen the entire digestive 
process, build up the body tissues, 
and keep the body clean of poison- 
ous waste matter. Only certain 
food factors can do this. Yet 
many American meals lack these 
necessary elements. 


Today men and women are get- 
ting from Fleischmann’s Yeast 
exactly these essential food factors. 
For yeast is the richest known 
source of the necessary water- 
soluble vitamin. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast contains elements 
which build up the body tissues, keep the 
body more resistant to disease. Also, be- 
cause of its freshness, it helps in eliminat- 
ing poisonous waste matter. Fresh com- 
pressed yeast is recommended in Ameri- 
can medical literature. 


what you eat 


Why the body needs fresh yeast 


Te IS well-known that many of the things 
weeat have lost their valuable food prop- 
erties through refining and other such com- 
mercial preparation. Fresh yeast has not 
been subjected to any such process. Fresh 
yeast gives you the health essential food 
factors in all the potency of their fresh 
form. This is what your body tissues crave. 


What laxatives can never do 


|B papa are agreed that laxatives nev- 
er remove the cause of the trouble. 
Indeed one physician says that one of its 
chief causes is probably the indiscriminate 
use of cathartics. Fleischmann’s Yeast by 
its nature as a food is just the corrective 
you need. Fresh yeast, says a noted doctor, 
should be much more frequently given in 
intestinal disturbance especially if it re- 
quires the constant use of laxatives. 

Hundreds of men and women who have 
long been in bondage to laxatives are now 
free. The addition of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast to their daily diet has restored 
normal action of the intestines. 


The natural way to improve digestion 


MoE and morescience iscoming tolook 
ondigestive disturbance notas a sepa- 
rate ailment for which one takes adrug but 


as a danger signal that something is funda- 
mentally wrong with the habits of eating. - 
The food factors which Fleischmann’s 
Yeast contains in fresh form improve the 
appetite, stimulate the digestion, and 
strengthen the entire digestive process. 


Because of its wonderful effect on the di- 
gestion and its laxative action Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast clears up skin disorders, 
ailments so often due to faulty eating. 


Popular ways of eating yeast 


AT Fleischmann’s Yeast spread on 
crackersor bread, or nibble it plain from 
thecake. Try itin water, hot or cold, orin 
fruit juices or milk. As milk contains the 
fat-soluble vitamin, Fleischmann’s Yeast 
with milk makes a particularly nutritious 
drink. Fleischmann’s Yeast combines well 
with almost any familiar dish on your table. 


Eat 2 or 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
aday. You will like its fresh distinctive 
flavor and the clean wholesome taste it 
leaves in your mouth. Place a standing 
order with your grocer and get it fresh 
daily. 

Send for free booklet, “The New Im- 
portance of Yeast in Diet.” Address THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. 7302, 
701 Washington Street, New York, N. Y 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food—not a medicine 


Fresh yeast has been proved by scientific 
tests to be a valuable food for correcting 
common ailments of lowered vitality, 
especially those which are indicated by 
impurities of the skin, digestive disturb- 
ances and those that require the constant 
use of laxatives. These original tests 
were all made with Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


Avoid the use of so-called yeast prepara- 
tions. Many of these contain only a small 
amount of yeast—as little as one-tenth of 
a yeast cake—-mixed with drugs and 
medicines. The familiar tin-foil package 
with the yellow label is the only form in 
which you can get Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Be sure it’s Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast. 
Do not be misled by yeast-substitutes. 
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Sweet Rome 


Foi | 


Do you want 
an Income like these? 


Are you willing to step into a position foday, without train- 
ing, without any investment, where you are absolutely your 
own boss, where you can set your own hours—work when and 
where you please—and have an income of $50.00 to $200.00 
a week? 

Then send me your name and I will tell you how to get 
started. x 

I want 500 men and women to take orders for Comer Rain- 
coats right in their own communities. I will make you the 
same offer I made Sweet, Rowe and McCrary. Rowe was a 
baker and started by using only his spare time, yet he makes 
around $800.00 a month. McCrary was making $2.00 a day 
and now his earnings are close to $9,000 a year. No matter 
where you live, or what you do, you can increase your income 
if you will devote one or two hours each day to this propo- 
sition. No experience is necessary. I will furnish a complete 
selling outfit, will tell you what to say and how to make the 
money. I will see that you get your profit the same day you 
earn it, Without waiting, without delays. 


Here Are Records 
Of Actual Earnings 


Newton made $614.68 in October, Robinson made $703.60, 
Wilson made $445.11. Hamilton made $721.00 in September. 
Conners made $613.00. Ed Wimberly makes from $250.00 to 
$350.00 a month in his spare time only. Maggie McCoy wrote 
“my earnings will be over $3,000 this year.” George Garon 
made a clear profit of $40.00 in his first day's work. H. G. 
Greenwood cleaned up $354.00 in his second month as a Comer 
representative. R. W. Krieger made $ $20.00 net profit in one 
half hour. A. B. Spencer made $625.00 in one month. I now 
offer you this same opportunity. 


No Investment Required 


It is not necessary for you to invest any money. I provide 
you with all the materials and instructions that you will need. 
is addition to the big regular profits, I offer hundreds of dollars 
each month in bonuses, so that you have unlimited opportu- 
nities to make big profits just as soon as you get my offer. 


Special Opportunity for Women 


We have a special proposition through which any woman 
can add $25.00 a week or more to her income by using one or 
two hours a day spare time. 


Send No Money 


Without obligation to you, I will send you complete details 
of this proposition. 1 will show you how hundreds of men and 
women have been wonderfully successful. I know that this 
is a big opportunity for you. I know that you, too, can suc- 
ceed, and I am willing to prore it to you, if you will just write 
your name and address on the coupon below and mail it to 
me now. 

Remember—it will not cost you one cent, you will be under no 
obligation. And this may be the one outstanding opportunity 
of your life to get started ona proposition that will make you 


independent. 
C. E. COMER 
The Comer Mfg. Co. Dept. J-55, Dayton, Ohio 


Mail this Coupon NOW 


The Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. J-55, Dayton, Ohio 
Please tell me how I can make from $50.00 to $200.00 a week as 
your representative, Send me complete details of your offer 
Without any obligation to me whatsoever. 


in which the altar fires would soon die 
down to embers, there came a humorous 
ripple, the same slow drollness, thought 
Nell, which was so characteristic of Ed. 
“Yes,” she nodded. “I can say honestly 
that they’re real good boys. Eddie, now, 
he’s a lawyer.” Unconsciously she was 
using the old childish names as she began 
the roll. ‘Sammie’s on the old home 
place, and got the best equipped farm 
for miles around. Joey’s pastor of one of 
the largest churches in Minneapolis. 
Johnnie’s on the faculty of the State 
University. He’s studied at Oxford and 
written some textbooks. Davy’s on the 
staff of one of the Chicago hospitals. He 
specializes in orthopedic surgery. And 
Bobbie, the rascaliest one of all, Bobbie’s 
the new governor of the state where he 
| was paddled.” 

Involuntarily everyone broke into ap- 
plause, quick, staccato applause and high 
bubbling laughter. It seemed to frighten 
Gramma. She looked around like a scared 
child and slipped into her seat behind fat 
Mrs. Farnham. 


HERE were a few more perfunctory 

remarks, and the meeting adjourned. 
Nell edged her way to Gramma to whisper 
| “Good for you!? And immediately, in 
the vague fear that Mrs. Peabody-Mills 
would notice a change in her own manner, 
she went to her and urged her to come and 
see her before leaving town. Then, with- 
out waiting for the punch and wafers, she 
slipped out and walked hurriedly home. 

Head high and mind clear, she walked 
determinedly. In fact, she went as one 
called to the foreign field. As she went up 
the walk toward the house she saw the 
boys lolling under an apple tree. They 
were still dirty, tangled of hair, and en- 
gaged in that most pernicious, mischief- 
engendering occupation of boyhood— 
doing nothing. As she went to her bed- 
room and got out of her pretty foulard 
dress into a gingham, she could still hear 
their aimless pushings and slappings and 
arguments. | 

Out again to the yard she walked. 
“Get your cobs in and your grass cut, 
boys,” she said cheerfully, emphatically. 

“No,” le said. “I don’t wantta. 
Nick’s gotta. “Tain’t my business!” 

“Well, I guess you crazy-[ke—” 


“Boys,” said their mother firmly. 
“Will you start this minute for your cobs 
and grass?” 

“No. I don’t wantta ... Nick’s the 
one.” 

“No sir-ee, I ain’t. Craig’s—”’ 

With the same hands that had rocked 
the cradle and ruled their baby world, 
Nell Cutter took her two boys by the 
hindmost seams of their collars. They 
tried to shake away, but by a strategic 
move as carefully planned as one of 
General Foch’s, she clutched them tightly. 
Straight to the cob house she marched 
them. There are people who dislike to 
hear ghastly details. There are censors 
who cut out grewsome particulars. These 
people of delicate sensibilities this account 
Is going to offend. 
| By the simple process of slipping down 

the civilized garments which covered 

nature in her primitive garb, this mother 
began the lurid proceedings. Mrs. Pea- 
body- Mills would have contended that it 

| humiliated the boys’ embryonic manhood. 
| Maybe so. Nell Cutter did not stop to 


debate the psychological effect on fu- 
turity. Then, friction being the resistance 
to motion caused by the clashing of two 
bodies one against the other, this educated, 
well-read, club-woman mother, with the 
flat of her good right hand, made friction. 

Mrs. Peabody-Mills had said spankings 
only made children mad. It merely 
roused their anger. Right she was. The 
boys were mad. They were madder than 
hatters and wet hens combined. They 
ran around and bumped their heads and 
fought and kicked and said saucy things. 
And ever and anon as they did so, their 
mother casually manufactured a little 
more friction. Physically she was hot. 
Mentally she was as cool as a cucumber. 
And as she worked she soliloquized: “ I’m 
not a cruel monster. I’m a sensible 
mother. I’m not angry. But I’m in earn- 
est. And I’m not lazy. I’m the spirit of 
Eve and Sarah and Rebecca. I’m Colum- 
bus’s mother and John Wesley’s. Pm a 
Pilgrim mother and Nancy Hanks and 
Gramma Cutter. I’m Law and Order and 
Justice.” 

At the conclusion of the program Nick 
had his arms around his mother, clinging 
tightly to her and crying humble tears. 
Craig was off in one corner sobbing 
quietly. Almost the mother was sobbing, 
too. But not all the brave mothers lived 
in Sparta. 

“Now,” she said, “get in your cobs, 
then cut your grass, Fe then clean up 
good and thoroughly.” 

They ran for the cob basket. They 

gathered cobs as though a flood were 
coming to cut off the entire supply. They 
fed and watered the chickens. They cut 
grass, great heaping basketfuls. Nay, 
more, they painstakingly swept the walks 
w here they had spilled a few blades. 

“Anything more you want, Mama?” 

they inquired solicitously. Uriah Heep 
was not more humble. They entered ihe 
bathroom dirty and unkempt. They 
came out scrubbed and combed, with 
clean waists and trousers. 

While they had been performing their 
ablutions, Nell announced to her daughter, 

“Josephine, set your table. And I might 
as well tell you that if you argue about i it, 
as big as you are, PIl paddle you, too.” 

Supper was a pleasant meal. The 
children were unargumentative and they 
were carefully polite. 


AFTER supper the entire family gathered 
on the porch. It was here that Mrs. 
Ramsey and Mrs. Peabody-Mills found 
them. Mrs. Mills talked pleasantly and 
animatedly. She referred to the darling 
grandmother and her quaint little speech. 

“And your own lovely family,” she 
indicated. “Your children are charming. 
What methods are you employing?” 

Nell looked at the boys, playing catch 
now in the side yard, playing noisily but 
without dissension. In her mind’s eye 
she could see dull red patches on their 
posteriors, anatomically speaking. She 
knew that by means of the Bertillon 
system a detective would be able to 
match those spots with the contour of 
her own right hand. 

Then, carefully avoiding Ed’s eye, 
which she sensed would be twinkling, 
she answered blithely, “I make it a point 
to choose the best from various systems,’ 
so I rather expect it would be called an, 
eclectic method.” 
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Already,theenthusiasm whichfirst and through them the people at 
greeted the great beauty displayed large, have discovered that under- 
by the New Series of the good neath their handsomeexterior is the 
Maxwell has deepened and ripened goodness which assures power and 
into permanent public favor. performance, and an unusual ability 
For the owners of these fine cars, to render reliable, saving service. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels; drum type lamps; Alemite lubri- 
cation; motor driven electric horn; unusually long springs; deep, wide, roomy seats; 
new type water-tight windshield. Prices F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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MAXWELL 
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MAXWELL | 


Where Will YOU Get 
Your Training? 


In facing this important problem you 
alone can decide which institution is the best 
for your partieular needs, which has the best 
method of training you to carn more money 
and which can train you most thoroughly in 
the shortest time and therefore at the lowest 
expense to you. 


Why This School Should 
Be Your School 


1. The American School is not a business corpora- 
tion but a Chartered Educational Institution: you are 
therefore guaranteed a greater servicer and more 
troming at less cost to you, than yeu would receive 
from a commercialized school, 


2. Our improved method of instruction will simplify 
your training problems. We are proud of the fact 
that beenuse of this efficient training method many 
thousands of men and women are now enjoying their 
high places in business and social life. 


3. Manufacturers, business and professional men, 
ministers and educators, who Know of the great service 
we have rendersd to men and women in their employ 
or of their acquaintance, are giving the American School 
their earnest support. 


4. We are proud of our text books. They are used 
by many «chools and colleges but are especially adapted 
for correspondence instruction. These books are pre- 
pared for us by a staff of over 600 successful business 
men, professional men and engineers — big men of 
internation: reputation, The combined knowbh dge 
and experience of these men is yours when you take a 
course with the American School, 


5. We are expecially proud of our staff of instruc- 
tor, none eacept college proluates with exceptional 
ability and practical experience sre considered for 
this important work. 


6. Our method of training has been thoroughly tried 
by the test of time. For mere than a quarter of a 
century we have graduated men and women into 
lucrative postions in the various tield< of business and 
industry. 

7. You must have practical training if you want to 
get ahead. We can give it to you. The quality of our 
practical training is proved by this Guarantee. We 
guarantee to refund ta the student, at any time during 
the nrst year of has enrollment. the entire amount paid 
u+. foammediately upon the completion of fifteen erami- 
natens, he notifies us that he is not satisfied with hia 
course. 


You are already 
School Course. W 

“How are you paying for s course? 
in lost opportunities that would mean big things for 
you, if you were trained to take advantage of them. 
You are paying in money you might earn but don't, 
because you lack the neceasary training. And a dollar 
lost that way makes just as big a hole in your pocket 
ns n dollar that you carn, and then throw away. You 
have natural ability, cash in on it. Don't say: “I 
can't afford a good job. This training will help you 
win promotion and the increase in salary which you 
will receive the first few months after you have been 
promoted will more than pay for the course. Don't 
worry about the expense, its small and we will nr- 
range payments to suit your cireumatances. Apply 
today for a bigger job by mailing us the coupon, then 
we can show you how to getat. Send the coupon in 
right now, while you are thinking about it, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. G-21 Drexel Avenue & 58th St, Chicage 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G-21 Drexel Avenue & 58th St, Chicage 


Send me full information on how the American 
School will help me win promotion in job checked. 
Architect .. Lawyer 
s Building Contractor . Machine Shop Practice 
| Automobile Engineer ... Photoplay Writer 
Automobile Repairman... Mechanical Enrinecr 
é engineer hop Superintendent 
<- Mtructural Engineer inployment: Manager 
a4 Manager ok team Engineer 
Public Accountant ‘oremanship 
. Accountantand Auditor Sanitary Enginecr 
. Bookkeeper Surveyor i& Mapping) 
. Draftsman and Designer ‘elephone Engineer 
Telegraph Engineer 
High School Graduate 
o Fire Insurance Expert 


paying for an American 
y not get the benefit of it? 


“You are paying 


... Electrical Engineer 
oo. Electric Light & Power 
. General Education 
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“The Best Way to Be Different 
Is to Be Just Yourself” 


(Continued from page 34) 


on which are a burned pot and a black 
kettle. 

“For a long time,” he says, “I studied 
the painting, trying to discover why it 
gives such an impression of absolute 
misery. Finally, I decided that the stove 
was the key. Nobody could cook a decent 
meal on a stove like that; and nobody can 
be entirely happy without well-cooked food. 

“So I bought the picture and hung it 
over my desk as a constant means of 
visualizing the women who have to cook 
on stoves like that; the women we are 
seeking to serve. I believe I would do the 
same if ] were in any other business. For 
example, if I were a life-insurance man, I 
would have a picture of a destitute woman 
with her children; and perhaps a ‘cloud 
insert’ representing the tragic death of 
her young husband before he had provided 
any insurance. That would be my daily 
incentive to sell more insurance, so that I 
might help to prevent similar tragedies. 

“A man has to use his imagination. He 
has to visualize the service instead of the 
sweat drops. J remember reading about 
three men who were working on a church. 
Upon being asked what they were doing, 
one replied, ‘Just laying bricks? The 


second replied, ‘I’m getting ten dollars a_ 


day.’ But the third said, ‘I am building a 
cathedral!’ It is not hard to understand 
which one of the three loved his work. 

“T find that a man can choose to believe 
almost anything he wants to. He can 
choose, for instance, to believe that his 
work is uninteresting and cannot be made 
interesting. But I choose to believe that 
my work is interesting, and I find it so. 

“When I got my first job as a salesman, 
however, I did not like selling. I was an 
inventor, and my inclinations were 
mechanical. But I had to sell or starve, 
and presently I said to myself: ‘You're 
doing a real service. You are helping to put 
well-cooked food into people’s stomachs; 
the more stoves you sell, the more good 
you will do.’ 


FTEN it is the way a thing is done, as 

well as what is done, that makes an 
impression on others. Ifa hunter goes into 
a regulation forest, and catches a regula- 
tion bear in a regulation trap, and brings 
him home 1 in a regulation wagon, nobody 
puts a piece in the papers about it. But 
suppose the hunter meets a bear when he 
does not happen to have a gun along, and 
he rams his fist down the bear’s throat, 
and leads him home by the tongue. Then 
he gets a column on the front page! 

“Before I went into business I had 
somehow formed an exaggerated idea of 
what a business man ought to be like. 
Consequently, I tried to look and act as 
dignihed as some of the men I thought 
were worth emulating; but I made a 
miserable failure of it. 

“*See here,’ I said to myself at last, ‘I 
can’t be a regulation business man, so I’m 
going to be just Scruggs.’ 

“I learned that it did not pay to set 
myself up to be anybody but myself. I 


not only made a wretched failure of trying 
to be the other fellow, but I also missed 
the chance of being myself. People were 
interested only in knowing what I sas; 
not in what I thought I would like to be. 
“From that I concluded that one of the 
best ways to be different is just to be your- 
self. 1 am not very much afraid of com- 
petitors who try to copy our methods. 
“No man can afford to adopt the get- 
even policy. Many a man can afford a 
yacht who cannot afford ‘personal satis- 
eae I am satisfied that 1 can end any 
argument, no matter how heated it may 
be, by saying to the other fellow: 
““Old man, you are absolutely right!’ 
“He may be coming after me with a meat 
ax, but that will cause him to drop his ax. 
“If distrust begets distrust, so also does 
suspicion beget suspicion. I think that 
suspicion, like worry, is usually due to not 
knowing the facts. 


“IN OUR company we do not want the 
services of employees who are suspicious 
of us or of one another. Therefore we do 
not have any secrets. Everybody knows, 
or can know if he wants to take the 
trouble, what our sales are day by day, 
how much money we have in the bank, or 
what salary anybody, from office boy to 
president, receives. That does away with 
a lot of hard feeling. 

oon let us say, is doing the same 
kind of work as Harry; and if he does not 
have a chance to discover the facts, he is 
on pins and needles wondering whether he 
is getting as large a salary as Harry. He 
suspects the boss, and he is jealous of 
Harry; and a man who spends his time 
being either suspicious or jealous has too 
little time left to get the fun out of his 
work that he should get. The office boy 
hands out our pay checks, and he can read 
the amounts if he wants to. 

“A man is entitled to know the truth 
about himself as well as about others. He 
may have a hunch that he is of some ac- 
count; but if enough people tell him that 
he is of no account he may come to believe 
it. So I take particular pains about firing. 

“If we make a mistake in hiring, it can 
be corrected by shifting a man to another 
job, or in some other way. But if we make 
a mistake in discharging, by doing it in a 
way that breaks a man’s spirit, we have 
committed an unchristian act, and garbled 
the truth in the bargain. No man exists 
who cannot find a job which he can fill 
exceedingly well, and with joy and profit 
to himself. 

“Tf every employer, in firing a man, told 
the exact truth, he would probably say 
something like this: 

“Old man, we confess ourselves so 
lacking in imagination and judgment 
that we cannot find any way to use you. 
Therefore we are letting you go!’ 

“But more often the employer's atti- 
tude seems to imply: ‘You might possibly 
hold down a job in the street-cleaning de- 
partment. We doubt it, but why don't 
you try? 
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lo You -Women of America 
“Do you know that you and I—women of America— represent the mightiest 
purchasing influence in the world? 
“Do you realize that we women have the power to determine a standard of 


quality and a fairness of price which no manufacturer may overlook? 
“But how may we exercise this power?—you ask. 


“By doing as I and a million other women are doing—by uniting in 
combining our purchases, 
securing our needs at genuine s 


neighborhood groups, 


Your Home Benefited by the 
Larkin Plan 


To you—a typical American wife and mother— 
home is the center of activity and happiness. 
You judge its every problem by this standard, 
“Will it make our home a better place to live in? 
Home-loving women everywhere have found that 
Larkin Products and the Larkin Club Plan do 
measure up to this high standard. 

There are thousands of Larkin Clubs success- 
fully operating in the United States today. One 
member of each Club, known as “Secretary, 
conducts its simple business affairs. There is a 
Larkin Secretary in almost every neighborhood. 


The Test of Quality 


None are better judges of quality than women. 
What they approve they buy a second time, and 
a third, and regularly. The million Larkin cus- 
tomers Ea Larkin Products by purchasing, 
month after month, through their Larkin Clubs 
their favorite foods, soaps, toilet articles, wearing 
apparel and other supplies. Money saving alone, 


Larkin Factories—Buffalo—where 
Larkin Products are made 


and 
avings.’ 


or enjoyment of the Larkin Club Plan, could not 
account for the lasting popularity of Larkin 
Products. They are honest Products, scientifi- 
cally manufactured, and pass the most rigid tests 
of purity and quality. 


Why Larkin Prices Are Low 


Here in a few words is the explanation of 


Larkin low prices! Direct factory-to-family 
dealing. No fancy retail service, delivery or 
clerk hire. Simple serviceable packages. Man- 


ufacturing and purchasing on a big economical 
scale. Forty-seven years of steady, painstaking 
growth in efficiency of methods and service. 


Safe and Easy to Order 


You are absolutely protected in buying Larkin 
Products by the ironclad guarantee: “Satisfac- 
tion, or your money refunded.” 

The easy, convenient way to_buy Larkin Prod- 
ucts is through the Larkin Secretary in your 
neighborhood, who is ready and glad to serve 


you. Let her explain the Larkin Plan, and fil 
your orders. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Peoria, Ill. 


thus 


Letth ttt Co tac. 
A National Organization *Established 1875 


Attractive 
Spring Catalog 
Ready 


Our new Spring Catalog 
is larger and more inter- 
esting than ever. 

The Agana ne Larkin 
Plan fully explained. 

May we send you a free 
copy? Just write, “Send 
your new Spring Catalog 
No. 29,” sign your name 
and address, and mail to 
nearest office. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wallace, Physical Director who uses the 
phonograph to reduce men and women 
and keep them fit 


Getting Thin 
To Music 


At last comes a reduction method that 
works. Moreover, it is such fun to 
apply, it bids fair to become a national 
pastime. Wallace instructs you by 
phonograph. He makes you thin to 
music! To lose ten or twenty pounds is 
nothing; if thirty, forty, fifty pounds must 
come off, several weeks are required. 
But the result in the end is the same. 

Wallace’s success is due to his dis- 
covery that food does not cause fat. 
(Don’t you know some fat persons who 


eat less than a child?) But he gives | 


you things to do that prevent what you 
do eat from being made into fat. Simple 
enough, isn’t it? But the discovery has 
ended a hundred-year search by science 
for a means of regulating the weight. 


In this month’s leading women’ s maga- | 


zines are pictures of a lady who reduced 
74 pounds in four months with Wallace 
records. Her new figure is symmetric. 
Her face appears ten years younger. 


This man works similar wonders in 
building up the impoverished bodies 
and nerves of business men. His course 
for them brings a state of health and 
energies many never experienced in 
their best days. The courses are so 
novel and interesting, people need no 
urging to start them; results come so 
fast, they never by any chance stop! 
So Wallace sends his first lesson with- 
out obligation; all he asks is to sry it! 
WaLLace, 178 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago: 

Please send record for first lesson, free and 


prepaid. I will either enroll or mail back your 
record at end of 5-day trial. [106] 


El For Reducing El For Keeping Fit 


Be sure to indicate whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


| credit. F 
| papers about a man shooting a canary. 


“It is no disgrace to fail in one job. 
Plenty of our salesmen are doing things 
every day that the President of the United 
States could not do equally well. I re- 
member saying to the only important 
man I ever had to discharge: ‘Frankly, 
you handle the job a lot better than I 
could handle it—but not nearly so well as 
we can get it done for the money we are 
paying you.’ 

‘That man, by the way, respected my 
judgment so much that if I had told him 
he was hopeless for anything but cleaning 
the streets, | believe he might have thought 
I was right. But I tried to help him ana- 
lyze his ability; and to-day he is an official 
of an important bank. Every man can 
learn to love some kind of work, and there 
is a job somewhere that would be an 
aerial joy to him. I believe that in many 
cases that job is the one he already has. 


“A MAN came to work with us a few 

years ago in the spirit, ‘Whatdo I get?’ 
He was a cold bargainer. He had ability, 
but he had stifled it because he did not 
expect to like his work. He is a different 
man to-day, in attitude and in earning 
power. If you asked him his salary, I 
doubt if he could tell you the amount 
offhand, without a little figuring; but I 
can assure you it is a great deal more than 
it ever was before he started to ask him- 
self, ‘What more can I give?’ 

“Any man who loves his work can 
hardly help wanting to do it uncommonly 
well. For a long time I tried to get a 
phrase that would express this idea. I 
thought of all the individual virtues: 
promptness, neatness, courtesy, and a 
score of others. But at last I summed it 
all up in, ‘Let us strive to excel in every- 
thing we do.’ 

“A framed copy of that motto stands 
on the desk of every one of us: office boy, 
sales manager, stenographer, president. 
We do not even let the motto get soiled: 
it is only a step from soiled principles to 
soiled practices! At the end of every week 
we take out, the copies of the motto that 


| have stood in the frames during the week, 


and we put in freshly painted copies. 
“The credit that others give is seldom 
the best way to measure achievement. It 
calls for better use of a rifle, for example, 
to hit a canary than an elephant, but the 
man who shoots the elephant gets the 
You never read a story in the 


“The little job may return all the satis- 
factions of the big job. And unless it does, 
the big job, when it finally comes along, 
is not likely to be very satisfying, either. 


| Liking jobs is a habit. {If you fail to ac- 


quire the habit early you run the risk of 
never acquiring it. If a man spends his 
life training fleas I imagine he would be 
scared at first if he was asked to tackle an 
elephant. But he could get used to ele- 
phants in time, if he had done a good job 
with the fleas. 

“When I was selling stoves in Nebraska, 
I thought that state was about the whole 
world. But we have a big map of the 


' United States in our office now, and I can 


see that it is not so very far from NewYork 
to San Francisco. The map proved so in- 
structive in grasping the size of the United 
States that not long ago I bought the 
biggest globe I could fnd. It develops 
now that it is not really so very far from 


"(Write address plainly here or in margin) | New York to Rio Janeiro. 


“*What need have you for a globe?’ 


somebody asked me. ‘You are not in the 
export business.’ 

“That is true. But I like to be reminded 
that even the United States is not the 
whole world. There is still a lot to grow 
up to! 

“I selected the location of our offices, 
for example, for the reason that in three 
directions we can look for miles over the 
adjacent country. Many offices just look 
out on other offices forty feet away, across 
the street. I would not like to let the 
forty-foot range get to be the measure of 
my thinking. 

“The moment a man can no longer 
think of doing things as they should be 
done, regardless of precedent, custom, 
tradition, or the way they do it in the 
offices across the street, he begins to 
fossilize. Sometimes that happens to a 
whole business. Experience is valuable, of 
course, if one takes the right sort of ad- 
vantage of it. But anybody can grow old. 

“A man one time went into a village 
that boasted a citizen who was one hun- 
dred and five years old. 

“*T suppose you folks are very proud,’ 
the stranger remarked, ‘to have a man as 
old as that in your town.’ 

“*Proud?’ exclaimed a bystander. ‘I 
don’t see why we should be proud of Jake 
because he has got to be a hundred and 
five years old. That’s all he ever did do, 
and it took him a long time to do that!’ 

“A friend of mine told me one time that 
he licked a man seventy-five years old; and 
he said he believed he could have done it 
even if the other chap had been a hundred! 

“It is not necessary to be afraid of a 
man who has the advantage of you in 
length of experience; for unless he is open- 
minded, he has just that much more to 
forget when the fener way turns up! 


“THE inclination to pass the buck is a 
sure sign of a man who has not learned 
to love his work. The biggest buck-passer I 
ever heard of was Sambo. He was telling 
about the land of big trees, and he asserted 
that they were fifty feet in diameter, and 
grew so close together that there was 
scarcely a foot between trunk and trunk. 

“‘And the deer!’ said Sambo. ‘My 
goodness, you ought to see them deer! 
They run so fast. And their horns—that 
long—’ indicating from outstretched 
finger tip to finger tip. 

“But, Sambo, objected a listener, 
‘you say the trees are fifty feet in diame- 
ter, and that close together?’ 

“*Yas, suh, they is that!’ 

“And the deer have horns that big?’ 

“Oh my, yas suh”? 

“Well, then, tell me, How can the deer 
run so fast among the trees?’ 

“Don’t ask me that!’ said Sambo. 
‘That’s their job!’ 

“A man who loves his work does not 
want to say that his job belongs to any- 
body else. He would rather do it himself 
and take the responsibility for it. I think 
the true measure of a man’s really liking 
his work comes when he looks forward to 
the next day’s tasks with as much antici- 
pation as he once looked forward to seeing 
the circus which was due in town the fol- 
lowing day. A man who feels like that 
about his work goes to bed at night only 
because he knows that he has to have 


some sleep in order to be fit for another 
big day!” 
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They met 
in December 


The correct lubricating oil for 1922 cars 
was then determined 


URING December the Annual 

Meeting of the Vacuum Oil 
Company’s Board of Automotive 
Engineers was held. 

These men met for joint consider- 
ation of the 1922 models of auto- 
mobiles, motor trucks, farm tractors, 
motorcycles and stock engines. They 
determined the correct lubricating 
oil for each. 

Perhaps the most striking single 

roof of the qualifications of the 

ard is this: 

As members of the Vacuum Oil 
Company’s Board of Engineers these 
men have repeatedly been consulted 
by automobile manufacturers in re- 
gard to engine design. Important 
engine features and improvements 
have often resulted. 


* * * 


After detailed examination of the 
specifications of each 1922 model, 
Kai Board of Engineers has specified 
for its engine and for its transmission 
and differential the correct grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil. This 
grade was selected to 
insure 
[1] Free distribution to 
every frictional surface 


GRRE 


ii comp 


F 5 
3] Fuel economy 
Oil economy 

£ Greatest freedom from carbon 
Maximum powe 

] Longest life 


SN Ona U nN 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ . 
The lubricating requirements of 
each engine are scientifically met by 
the high quality and correct body 
and character of the oil recom- 
mended. As quickly as possible, 
these findings are being put in Chart 
form for distribution among motor- 
ists and to the trade. 


Automobile lubrication was a 
matter of guesswork until the Chart 
first appeared in 1905. The Chart 
makes automobile lubrication a sci- 
ence. There are laws of lubrica- 
tion as exact as the laws of physics 
or mathematics. These laws are put 
into practice in the production of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil and the Vacuum 
Oil Company’s complete Chart of 
Recommendations. 

Make this Chart your guide. The 
correct lubricating oil for your 1922 
car was determined in 
December. The Chart 
on the right shows the 
correct oil for previous 
models. 


: Mobiloils 


Make the Chart Your Guide 


Domestic New York (Main Ofice) 
Branches: Indianapolis 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 
Buffalo 


Pittsburgh 
Kansas City, Kan. 


Philadelphia Detroit 
Des Moines Dallas 


Chart of Automobile 
Recommendations 


(Abbreviated Edition) 
How to Read the Chart: 


MHE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for engine 
lubrication of both passenger and commercial cars 
are specified in the Chart below 
A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
B means Gargoyle Mc K. 
E means Gargoyle Mo 
Arc means Gargoyle M 


iloil Arctic 

Where different grades are recommended for summer 
and winter use, the winter recommendations should be 
followed during the entire period when freezing tem- 
peratures may be experienced 

The recommendations for prominent makes of engines 
used in many cars are listed separately for convenience 


The Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the 
oard of Automotive Engineers, 
fessional advice on correct auto 


| weo | 
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U. S. (Cin. O.) (14 ton Are Are |Are 
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All Other Mods] A | A | A 
Watson (J ton and 1)4 ton A Arej| A 
on A 
All Orber Models Are 
White (16 valve. 
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All Other Models Are |Are {Are 
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Herschell-Spaliman | | 
Models JU-S-V and VA) ALA A A A A 
All Other Models A Are] A [Arc] A |Are | A Are | A 
Hinkley ATALA|A|ALA 
Lycoming A lare] A \Are] A Aref A lAre | A [Ac 
No.thway (Model 108 | Are lA 
AN Other Modeh | A ÇATA ATATA TATA] AF A 
Rochester (Duesenber A ALA A | . 
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EU & FL ALATA LATA | 
All Other Models A ‘Arc A Arc] A 
Weide ATAITALAIA 
Wisconsin (Models Q & Qt A 
All Other Models AJ AJATAIA 
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Isithard 
to Relax? 


Do you find it difficult to let go— 
to let yourself oecome limp? To 
build up wasted energy Nature needs 
this complete relaxation. Only 15 


minutes a day is more beneficial than 
a barrel of tonics. 


No. 0360 


Try Royal Relaxation 
Just Push the Button 


and enjoy healthful relaxation in “The 
World’s Easiest Easy Chair.” Pull out 
the exclusive Disappearing Leg Rest. 
PUSH THE PATENTED “PUSH 
BUTTON.” Recline to a position of 
restful ease. Release the button and 
the back locks in that position. Every 
point of the body is supported. Royal 
Relaxation is complete. 

Many attractive modern and period 
designs in oak or mahogany. Uphol- 
stered in tapestries, leathers, velours 
and fabricated leathers. Fully guar- 
anteed. Sold by furniture dealers 
everywhere. Write for our Free Book- 
let. 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 


‘Royal 


EASY CHAIRS 


“Push the Button—Back Reclines” 


Special No. 31 
Mahogany or walnut 
finish. Rich tapestry 
with blue background 
Equipped 
with loose 
cushion seat. 
Disappearing 
test. 


Leg 


Special No. 5 
Oak, mahogany or walnut 
finish. ** Rand“ or “Buck- 
skin” imitation leather, 

tan, blue or 
black. De 
ture Spring- 
Edge Seat 
and Dis- 
appearing 
Leg Rest 


Lionel Barve Tells How 
People Show Their Age 


(Continued from page 39) 


was already beginning to get in her deadly 
work. I watched you pretty carefully; 
and I could see that your hair was a little 
grayer, your face a little more pale, and 
your eyes had worried lines around them. 
Was that all?” 

He smiled. 

“My make-up was exactly the same as it 
had been in the first act! You saw those 
signs because you felt that they ought to 
be there. It was for me to make you ex- 
pect to see them—and you would see them. 
That is the way the actor gets very many 
of his effects. He suggests the ine to 
the audience, and the audience sees it. 
There is a picture by Rembrandt of a man 
wearing a helmet; and one side of the 
man’s face is in shadow. If you examine 
it closely, you find there is nothing but 
brown shadow on that side. Yet I have 
heard people describe in detail that side of 
the face. There is no detail. There is noth- 
ing. But they see what the artist has sug- 
gested through the rest of the picture. An 
actor must do just that; he must suggest 
things to his audience, and then they do 
part of the work by supplying what he 
wants them to see. He must get them to 
take the other end of thetrunk! That was 
what you did, when you supplied, in your 
imagination, the changes in my make-up 
which did not exist. You were helping me 
to carry the trunk.” 

Lionel Barrymore is a puzzling sort of 
person; and his stage career is a very 
curious one. He is puzzling, in spite of 
what seems to be a quite transparent frank- 
ness. If you axed him with concealing 
his real self he probably would deny it. 


HE IS about as introspective as a cam- 
era! Its lens is always focused on the 
outside world; and that is the way with 
the lens of Lionel Barrymore’s mind; it is 
focused on others, not on himself. 

As for his stage career, one curious 
thing about that is the fact that his great- 
est successes have come since he was forty 
years old. He is to-day one of the out- 
standing figures in the American theatre. 
Yet he might have reached that position 


| much sooner—if he really had wanted to. 


He is a striking example of the person who 
is naturally fitted to do one thing, but 
who wants and tries to do something else. 

We are always running across folks like 
that: people trying to write books, when 
they ought to be keeping books; men try- 
ing unsuccessfully to run a business, when 
they should be running a farm. I know 
preachers who should have been business 
men, and business men who should have 


| been preachers. f 
And think of the people who are doing 


well now at some work for which they are 
naturally fitted, and who could do still 
better at it if they were not all the time 
hankering to do something else: people 
who write—but think they’d like to paint; 
housekeepers who yearn to go on the stage; 
humorists who want to write lyric poetry; 
plumbers who try to go into politics. 
There are countless square pegs in 


round holes—but there are also plenty of 
round holes containing well-fitting round 
pegs that are trying to get into square 

oles whose shape they admire, but in 
which they wouldn’t fit at all. That was 
precisely what Lionel Barrymore did. In 
fact, this wish to get into some other niche 
than the one for which nature had de- 
signed them was shared by all three of 
the Barrymores. If anyone ever was born 
to a career on the stage, these three were. 
Yet Lionel wanted to be a panees oon 
wanted to be an illustrator; and Ethel 
wanted to be a musician. 

“I was reading not long ago,” he said 
to me, “about collie dogs. For years, per- 
haps for centuries, they have been trained 
to herd sheep. The consequence is that a 
collie pup is born now with that instinct. 
He just naturally begins ‘herding’ as soon 
as he is able to walk. He hasn’t any sheep 
on which to exercise his talent, so he herds 
boots and shoes and any old thing. 


“N OUR family it is like that. My 
mother and father were on the stage; 
so were my grandfather, my grandmother, 
my uncles—and my sisters and my cousins 
and aunts, to quote ‘Pinafore.’ My fore- 
bears, for generations back, were actors. 
So I suppose we were born with a natural 
instinct for acting, just as collie pups are 
born with an instinct for herding. 

“But human beings like to think they 
are free agents; that they are themselves, 
not merely sort of hand-me-downs from 
the shelves of the past. lf you merely fol- 
low the course that is natural and easy, 
you feel as it yen are not doing any choos- 
ing. So you look around for another one. 

“That’s the only way I can explain my 
wanting to be a painter. For our family 
to be actors seemed as commonplace as 
for the monkey family to climb trees. If 
a monkey had as much initiative and in- 
dividuality as a human being has, he 
probably would say to himself: ‘PII show 
em! I’m not going to climb trees and 
hang by my tail. I’m going to walk on my 
hind feet and use my tail for a boa!’ 

“He might do fairly well in that line; 
but he wouldn’t do as well as the poorest 
specimen of a man, who was born to walk 
on two feet; and he wouldn’t come within 
gunshot of making as big a success of two- 
footed walking as he might have made 
of tree climbing. My ambition to be a 
painter was a good deal like the monkey’s 
ambition to pass for a biped. 

“Of course, I started on that path at the 
very beginning; for I was only fifteen 

ears old when 1 went on the stage. I was 
hom in Philadelphia and lived as a child 
in my grandmother’s house there. She 
was Mrs. Drew, my mother’s mother, and 
a famous actress of a generation ago. 
Both her sons—John Drew and Sidney 
Drew—were actors; in fact, all the mem- 
bers of the family that were old enough 
were on the stage. 

“Possibly, if we children had begun to 
act when we were very small, as some 
children do, we might never have devel- 
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Just a step —by the 


“*Problem Method” — to the Better Position 


Do Your Spare Hours Show 
in Your Pay-Check? 


Tom Landis isn't his real name, of course. 

Nevertheless, ‘‘Tom Landis’’ is a very real person—the type 
of thousands of hard-hitting young executives who are rapidly 
winning high-salaried positions in the business world. 

Landis has certain peculiarities. 

For example, whenever a man declares to him that a thing 
can't be-done, he gives the fellow a questioning look —says noth- 
ing—and presently you find that he has either tried it out and 
proved for himself that it can’t be done, or that Ae has gone and 
done it— usually the latter. 

Someone told him that training by mail was 
impractical — ‘‘It will never get you anywhere.’’ 

Do you know what Landis did? 

He sent to LaSalle Extension University, the 
largest business training institution in the world, 
for the facts. 

Here’s the way Landis figured it. Said he, 
“There are a lot of fellows in this world who have 


Founded in 1909. 


lem Meth 


Facts About LaSalle 


Financial resources more than $6,000,000. 
Total LaSalle organization exceeds 1500 peo- 

le—the largest and ness 

ining institution in the world. 

Responsible for perfecting the ‘‘LaSalle Prob- 
od''—recognized 
and most practical method of business train- 
ing known to educational science. 


SECOND: That LaSalle stands back of you. Once you enroll, you have 
the privilege of taking your business problems straight to the men who KNOW 
—whether those problems concern production, accounting, traffic, Jaw. or any 
other specialized branch of business. In other words, LaSalle not only helps a 
man to /and a bigger job. it helps him make good, every step of the way. 

THIRD: That LaSalle training PAYS! The files of LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity contain literally thousands of enthusiastic letters from men who have won 
swift promotion by the Problem Method. The following statements are typical; 

“When I enrolled with LaSalle three years ago I was occupying a 

bookkeeper’s high stool and drawing $1,100; today I am comptroller of a 
good-sized corporation with a salary, to start, of $4,500." 
“Passed the bar examination, with second highest 
honors in a class of 71." 


“Now Service Manager, with 466 per cent increase.” 
“Many promotions, and future now secure.” 


“The most efficient and most ig ions promoted men 
in our whole organization are La-Salle-trained.” 


“Within three years LaSalle training has advanced 
my salary from $250 a month to $6,000 per annum.” 


In confirmation of these facts, Landis received 


strongest busi 


as the quickest 


never got very far, and who hate to admit ¢saz 
they t elves are to blame. 

“My hunch,” said he, “‘is that the fellow who 
saps'thece® snothing init’ simply hasn't the stamina 
to buckle down and do the work. He doesn't want 
to be convinced — because then he would have to 
dig up another excuse to let him drift along in 
peace, on the big, broad stream to NOWHERE!”’ 

* * * 


So Landis sent for the facts. 
And this is what he found—what you will find, 


if you are the kind of man who does his own thinking, and are 


seriously determined to succeed: 


FIRST: That home-study business training, under the LaSalle Problem 
Method, és practical. It’s the soundest, swiftest way to win promotion known 
to educational science. Under the Problem Method you don't just vead how to 
rinciples by working out the actual 
lIl — under the direction of some of the 


do a thing. You do it! You master 
Problems of the job you are training to i 
ablest men in their respective fields in America. 


Numbers among ita students and graduates 
more than 300,000 business and professional 
men and women, ranging in age from 20 to 
70 years. 

Annual enrollment, now about 60,000. 

Average age of members, 30 years. 


LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resident 
schools, colleges and universities 


LaSalle-trained men occupying important posi- 
tions with every large corporation, railroad, 
and business institation in the United States. 


LaSalle Placement Bureau serves student and 
employer without e e. Scores of bi 
organizations look to alle for men to fil 
hi je executive positions. 


Tuition refunded in full on completion of 
course if student is not satisfied with train- 
ing received. 


and acted on. 
bigger job. 


a folder containing the names and addresses of 
the 1,089 LaSalle members who, during a period 
of only three months, wrote to the University 
telling of definite salary-increases as a result of 
training under the Problem Method. The average 
increase per man was 56 per cent, 

Do you know what Landis did—he being a 
practical man? He then and there picked out the 
training that seemed to offer him his greatest 
chance, avd he got to work with all his might. 

When he started, he was making less than $30 
a week. Today he holds an important executive 


position with one of the big corporations, is engaged in work he 
thoroughly enjoys, and draws a salary of $5,200 a year. 
* 


* * 


Is there any good reason why yox should not advance to a higher position 

and larger earnings? Is Tom Landis a better man than you? 
Below is a coupon that will bring you the same set of facts that Landis got 
Mark, sign, mail that coupon NOW, and get on your way to a 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


==————— —— ——————— — INQUIRY COUPON ——— — — — — — — — —— — — -— - — 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 233-R 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding course and service I have marked with an X below. Also copy of your book, "Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


~ BUSINESS MANA 

_. Training for Official, Managerial 
Sales and Executive positions. 

| HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 

— Training for positions as Audit- 


ON MANAGE- 

: Training for Railway 

ants, Clerks, Station Agents, 
Members of Railway and Public 


or. Comptroller, Certified Public i 

A meat. i ae Utilities Commissions, etc. 

es Aini for Bar; LL. B. D: 
[TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT — ining for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 
J FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 


Training for positions as Rail- [~] COMMERCIAL LAW: 
road and Industrial Traffic Man- Reading, Reference and Consul- 
ager, ete. tation Service for Business Men. 


LT io cn 


GEMENT: CMEA ACCOUNTING 
x AND STATI 


Auditors, Comptrollers, Account- 


soeeeseseeeeeee- Present Position. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
EFFICIENCY: For Executives, 


Managers. Office and Shop Employes 
and those desiring practical training 
in industrial management principles 
and practice. 


MODERN BUSINESS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE AND PRACTICE: 
Training for Sales and Collection 
Correspondents; Sales Promotion 
Managers; Credit and Office Man- 


agers; Correspondence Supervisors, C.P.A. COACHING FOR AD- 


Secretaries, etc. 


enaA d 


BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for Executive positions 
in Banks and Financial Institu- 
tions 


MODERN FOREMANSHIP 
AND PRODUCTION METH- 
ODS: Training in the direction 


PERSONNEL and EMPLOY- 
MENT MANAGEMENT: 
Training for Employers, 

ployment Mana 


Em- 
ers, Executives, 
Industrial Engineers. 
EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head 
Bookkeeper. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for Business Corre- 
spondents and Copy Writers. 
[_] COMMERCIAL SPANISH 


E] EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 


dents, Contractors, 
Foremen, Sub-foremen, ete. 


VANCED ACCOUNTANTS 
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Honestly, 
do you like a 
fancy pipe? 


You know the kind we mean. It comes in , 
a beautiful velvet-lined leather case and ar- 
rives on your birthday or Christmas. And 
when you have company, and they talk pipes, 
you go to the drawer, pull out your fancy 
pipe, polish it with the palm of your hand 
and perhaps fill it up and smoke with your 
best company manners. 


And then, when all the folks have gone—or 
before they have gone, if they stay too long— 
you reach for your old favorite briar, fill her 
up just right, and then the world is pretty 
good again. The people who seemed terrible 
bores a few minutes ago look like regular 
human beings as you see them through a 
transparent blue haze of curling smoke. In 
the meantime, the fancy pipe has been rele- 
gated to its glorious case for another period of 
oblivion. 


It’s the same with tobacco, too. Some- 
body smoking a fancy brand offers you his 
pouch, and just to be a good fellow you take 
a pipeful (feeling a little pang of conscience as ' 
you push the unfamiliar tobacco into your 
pet pipe). And you smoke it. It may be | 
very good tobacco. Perhaps you can’t even 
decide what, if anything is the matter 
with it. 


But it isn’t your brand, and when you get 
near the end, perhaps 
just a little hastily, 
you knock out the fancy | 
tobacco and pull out 
your own fearful lest | 
the too-friendly pouch 
appear again and you 
may have to refuse 
gently but firmly. 


We want every 
pipe smoker to 
try Edgeworth — 
to find out for 
himself if it isn’t 
just the taste and 
strength to suit 
him. 


Send us a postcard with your name and ad- | 
dress, and we'll put the samples into the 
hands of Uncle Sam's messengers just as quick 
as we can. 


Address your card to Larus & Brother Co., 
25 South 21st Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your job- 
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oped an inclination for anything else. But 
the family idea was that we were to be 
educated first; so I was sent to Seton Hall, 
in New Jersey, when I was eleven years 


, old. Joseph Tumulty, who was President 
| Wilson’s secretary, was one of my school- 


mates; and there were several boys from 
Mexico, including the Maderos and the 
son of Porfirio Diaz.” 

I want to say right here that I never 
have met a less self-centered man than 
Lionel Barrymore. l spoke just now of 
his curious attitude toward himself. It 
isn’t exactly modesty; it is more like in- 
difference. His story did not interest him. 
When he spoke about his schoolmates, how- 
ever, his eyes lighted up. But he could 
give the barest outline of what he him- 
self had done. Once, when I asked some 
questions he could not answer, he said: 

“I always ‘have lived in the present; 
never in the past, nor in the future. 
What’s over is over; and what’s to come 
is to come.” 


SUSPECT him of remembering much 

more than he told of the past; but I 
think he considered it uninteresting. 

“How did you happen to go on the 
stage?” I asked. 

“Well, it was a natural thing to do. If 
a boy’s father keeps a grocery store, the 
boy becomes a grocery boy, doesn’t he? 
All the grown-up members of my family 
were on the stage, so I became an actor. 
It was the only way the family could keep 
an eye on me. Perhaps that was the rea- 
son. At any rate, when I was fifteen I 


| joined my uncle, Sidney Drew, and played 


ber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus 
& Brother Company will gladly send you pre- 
paid by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton 
of any size of Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for 
the same price you would pay the jobber. 


small parts in his company.” 

Then followed fifteen years of more or 
less continuous stage work, during which 
time Lionel Barrymore made a good rec- 
ord—but not a superlatively good one— 
as an actor. The secret of that “not su- 

verlatively” is easy to read. His real am- 
bait lay in another direction. 

“What rôles did you play?” I asked. 

“ce ” P 

Let me see,” he said, and corrugated 
his forehead in an effort to remember. 

But he either would not, or could not, 
recall any of them. It was amazing to me; 
for I have talked with dozens of actors 
and actresses, and most of them can and 


ey Pavé played; or, as they usually like 
to put it, the rôles they have “created.” 

If I had needed a sermon on what is ac- 
complished by interest in one’s work I was 
getting it. Here was a man who is ad- 
mittedly a great actor. The power to be 
great was in him, back in those years of 
his young manhood, when he was actually 
engaged, moreover, in the very work in 
which he now has made so splendid a 
record. Yet, because his whole heart was 
not in it then, the things he did meant so 
little to him he scarcely remembers them. 

What he was wanting to do, all the time, 
was to become a painter. He studied for 
a while at the Art Students League in New 
York; but he continued to drift along as 
an actor—very much as the grocery boy 
drifts along in the grocery business. 

It was not until he was thirty years old 


| that Lionel Barrymore surprised everyone 


by leaving the stage and going to Paris to 
study painting. Probably it is a good 
thing he did; for he had to get that han- 
kering out of his system. He stayed there 
for several years before he was willing to 
admit that it is better to work with Nature 
than against her. The trouble with a great 
many people is that they never come to 
this realization. Figuratively speaking, 
they go on being second-rate jumpers 
when they might he first-rate runners. 

“How did you happen to give it up?” 
I asked. 

“Well, I guess it gave me up,” was the 
somewhat rueful reply. “I had to have 
something to live on—and I couldn’t eat 
my pictures. 

“You know,” he interrupted himself, 
“acting is like being thrown into the mid- 
dle of a river, or like being one of the par- 
ticipants in a prize-fight. If you’re in a 
prize-fight, you've got to do your darned- 
est. If you don’t, the other fellow will 
lick you and the crowd will help him make 
a good job of it. It’s a good deal like that 
with an actor; especially if he has a promi- 
nent part. He’s pitched onto the stage 
every night, so to speak, and he knows 
that if.he doesn’t make good he’s a dead 
one. The consequence is that he is pretty 
likely to try mighty hard, at least. It is 
one of the few professions, or callings, 
where the referee ts right there, waiting to 
count you out if you go down. 

“An artist paints a picture, and w hat 
nappens? He sends it in for an exhibition, 
and the jury either accepts or rejects it. 
If it is rejected, the public doesn’t know 
about that. The artist doesn’t get a big 
wallop. He can always kid himself along 
with reasons why the jury made a mistake. 
But the actor has to make his fight at ev- 
ery single performance. 


F COURSE, one man’s best may not 
be as good as another’s. If two men 
were being chased by a bull, one of them 
might run faster than the other. But each of 
them would run as fast as he could! Being 
an actor is pretty much like being chased 
by a bull; and the fellow that wants to 
save his skin will run as hard as he can.” 
“To use your own metaphor,” I said, 
“did you run as hard as you could, back 
in the days before you went to Paris to 
become a painter?” 

He gave me a quick, startled glance. 

“ Perha s I didn’t,” he said, after a 
pause. robably I ran only as hard as I 
thought I could! Or perhaps I was running 
just to save my skin; just to be safe—not 
with the desire to go as far as I could.” 

Personally, I believe that was just 
about what he was doing. How could he 
have been hercely intent on going “‘as far 
as he could” in one direction, when all the 
time he was wishing and planning to start 
off in another direction? 

When he came back to the stage, he 
had tried the other direction and had 
given it up. He had made up his mind to 
stick to acting; and the result was that 
one fine piece of stage work followed an- 
other, culminating this season in the artis- 
tic triumph he has achieved in ‘‘ The 
Claw.” 


“A MAN Who Never Lost Sight of His One Big Idea” is John Golden, 
one of the most successful theatrical producers in America, concerning 
whom Mary B. Mullett has written a fascinating article for next month. 
Mr. Golden is the producer of “‘Lightnin’ ” and other famous plays. 
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Influential People ! 


him attract unusual attention wherever 

he went. You would instinctively pick 
him out of a crowd as worthy of note. Ina 
gathering of any sort—at the club, at dinners or 
business meetings—the most important people 
present could always be found around Bradley, 
eager to make friends with him. And as for the 
ladies—well, to use a colloquial 
expression, they literally 
“threw themselves at him.” 

It wasn’t Bradley’s physical 
appearance, or the way he 
dressed or acted, that caused 
him to attract such favorable 
attention. In these things he 


: Gin areas about Richard Bradley made 


How to— 


—gain the self-assurance that 
strongly impresses people; 


—overcome nervousness in 


Bradley then told me some astonishing things about men 
and women, life, business and the world in general. I was 
utterly astounded at what he said. It seemed as though 
a curtain had suddenly been lifted from my eyes and I 
could now see clearly for the first time. hen he drew 
his chair close to mine and told me a mental knack to use 
in dealing with people so as to immediately destroy any ad- 
vantage they have over you, and to gain the advantage yourself. 


“And now,” continued Bradley, in a tone of friendly 
command, “telephone to the man I told you about and 
ask for an appointment.” 


I SAW my man the following day, 
and did exactly what Bradley to 

me to do both before and during the in- 
terview. And I got that job! Yes, actu- 
ally landed a job I was afraid to 
tackle until Bradley told me such 
astonishing things. You can well 
imagine my delight! It pays me 
three times more than I ever thought 
All my 


to use—the methods which enabled me to win and hold m: 
big job which pays me three times more than I ever thought 
myself capable of earning. 


Startling Revelations ! 


HE whole of these astonishing facts, with all the r= 

ful methods, are clearly and fully told in “NERVE,” a 
remarkable 6-volume pocket-size Course by William G. 
Clifford. Thatis where Bradley got his information which 
enabled him and his friend to accomplish such remarkable 
things. Within one hour after you start to read this as- 
tonishing Course your eyes will be opened as they never 
were opened before! There is nothing to laboriously study 
orlearn. You can apply at once the powerful methods it 
gives you—methods which will immediately thrill you with 
invincible courage and give you great power over men and 


women and the world at 
Big Cut 


large. 


SEND NO MONEY. 
Merely fill in and mail 
The com- 


was not unlike other men. But 
there was a vividness and 
charm about him which you 
felt the moment you saw him; 
and in his eye was the glint of 
steel acquired only by men 
who are doing things in a big 
way. 

Yet he had started life as an 
errand boy with a grammar- 
school education. And now at 
29 years of age he was making 
$12,000 a year in a keenly- 
competitive business in which 
none but mature men of high 
education were supposed to be 
able to succeed. 


RADLEY and I saw each 
other often, and, natu- 
rally, I valued his friendship 
highly. One day he dropped 
1n to see me with a “tip” ona 


big job he said I could get if I’d go after it. It was 
bur I felt it was 
altogether too big for me at that time. I 


a big job—right in my line— 


meeting people; 


—meet and deal with “‘big” peo- 
ple as easily as you do your 
closest friends; 


—develop an impressive, win- 
ning personality; 


—dominate and control business 
and personal conditions; 


—prevent people from dominat- 
ing you; 


—quickly make yourself more 
valuable and important to peo- 
ple you deal with; 


—make people look upon you as 
a “winner”; 


—intensify your knowledge and 
skill, without further study, to 
make it bring you substantial 
and quick rewards; 


—win your way into select social 
circles, 


ple in authority. 


myself capable of earning! 
friends are wondering how I did it! 
I’ve the satisfaction of knowing I’m 
making good in a big way—got it 
straight from the president at lunch- 
eon. If it hadn’t been for Bradley 
I'd still be asleep in a rut letting the 
world bluff me out of money which 
is rightfully mine. But now I know 
the knack of getting big money! 


wir Bradley told me was this: 
“You know that until recent 
generations our ancestors, as a race, 
were oppressed, exploited and held 
down by the governing classes. They 
were bluffed into believing that kings 
and the ruling classes were infinitely 
better and altogether superior to them. 
The ruling classes forced this bluff 
on the people by means of artificial 
standardsof society and a lot of flub- 
dub magnificence. 


“Today you and the rest of us 
laugh at this. We know it to be 
bunk, But just as we inherit our 
type of body, so do we inherit our 
state of mind, Our ancestors had a 
high respect for—even fear of—peo- 
Recent researches in psycho-analysis 


prove that even today most of us have an undue respect 
for, or actual fear of, people in positions of authority. We 
may not realize it. 


Consciously we may not have this 


the coupon. 
plete Course “NERVE,” 
in six attractive volumes, 
goes to you immediately. 
imply pay the postman 
$1.25 plus postage and 
the complete Course is 
ours. lf you are not de- 
ighted, return the Course 
within five days and your 
money will instantly be 
refunded, 

You have always 
wanted to know how to 
forcefully assert yourself to 
command respect from 
other men; how to meet 
the biggest business and 
social leaders with the 
impressive manner that 
wins their admiration; 
how to feel at ease under 
all conditions; how to 
know if the other man is 
bluffing you and how to 
quickly turn the tables on 
him. All these things and 
more—including the se- 
cret of making Sie money 
—are clearly and specific- 
ally told in “NERVE,” 
as you will quickly see to 
your great profit and de- 
light. 


In Price! 


“NERVE” has created a 
tremendous impression. 
Letters and telegrams are 
snowing us under. Personal 
calls by the score. All from 
purchasers — telling how 
greatly they have been as- 
tonished — delighted — 


thrilled — pushed to , suc- 
cess — by “NERVE.” 


Orders are flooding us 
for the big, new revised 
edition of ‘‘NERVE''—the 
$3 Course. Now we can 
cut costs by printing large 
editions. We'll share our 
saving with you. 

If you order immedi- 
ately we'll send you this 
$3 Course for only $1.25. 
A clear saving to you of 
$1.75. Value $3—now 
$1.25. But you must ACT 
QUICKLY! 


99 25 


Special 
Quick-Action 
Offer! 


doubted if I could get it; and even if I could, 

didn’t see how I could possibly be worth the 
large salary it paid. As I told this to Bradley a 
ook of surprise, then of utter amazement, 
flashed across his face. 

“Too big for you!” he exploded—“what non- 
sense! Nothing is too big, or too important, or 
too good for you—or for anyone else. Get that 
loolish nonsense out of your mind. The reason 
why you and lots of other fellows aren’t getting 
more money is because you let the world bluff you. 
You've already got the ability—much more 
than many men holding high positions—but 
ou haven't yet learned the knack of making peo- 


ble pay you big money for it.’ 


fear; but, nevertheless, we have it—planted deep in our 
subconscious mind—inherited from our ancestors. 


“Thatis why so few people get the rich rewards they 
are entitled to. They know they are worth more money, 
but they dislike to face the boss. They know they have 
the ability to hold a bigger job, but lack the know-how 
andthe nerve to get it. Tens of thousands of natural-born 
money-makers and leaders of men are today held down to 
underpaid jobs simply because they are bluffed by other men. 
And many splendid men and women find themselves un- 
able to enter high social circles, simply because of an in- 
herited state of mind. 


“But there’s a simple way to quickly overcome this in- 
herited handicap,” continued Bradley. “It will not only 
wipe out your fears, but give you invincible courage, dash 
and intrepidity which sweeps everything before it, and 
makes people view you with amazed admiration. It will 
enable you to dominate other people instead of being domi- 
nated by them.” And then he told me the actual methods 


Copyright, 1922, Fairfield Publishers, Inc. 


We may be compelled to withdraw this remarkable offer 
at any moment, so it is suggested that you get “NERVE” 
now—before it is too late! 


Fairfield Publishers, Inc. 
110 West 40th Street (Dept. 884), New York City 


seeeee ee eee ee eee seem eee 
§ FAIRFIELD PUBLISHERS, Inc., 110 W. goth St., New York City. 
Send me “NERVE” by William G. Clifford, six pocket size 
volumes. 1 will pay the postman $1.25 plus postage in full payment 
on arrival. It is understood that, if I am not more than satisfied, 1 
may return the Course to you within five days and receive my money 
I back instantly. 


rT (Print name and address clearly) 


Wl Strets EE donc ttle ussedecede vencaeenseiaesne 


loian ne LEE TAAA PI ETTE 884 
ry Price outside of U. S., $1.35 cash with order. 
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weren t lucky— 


Enough to get a BUXTON 
KEYTAINER for Christmas 
make yourself a present of one 
now. Then you can find the 
key you want—where you want 
it—and when you want it. 
And there'll be no more key- 
torn pockets or key-worn bag 
linings. 


BUXTON KEYTAINERS are 
especially suitable as souvenirs 
at a dinner, a class banquet, 
or a sales convention. Appreci- 
ated equally by men or women, 
they're a daily reminder of a 
pleasant occasion. 


They come in a variety of 
leathers; in sizes holding 1 to 
16 keys; in prices from 25c to 
$5.00. Over a million in use. 
Sold only through dealers. If 
you can’t locate yours, write us. 


Dealers: Write for detailed 
selling plans. BUXTON, INC., 


Dept. M, Springfield, Mass. 
Western Canada Agents, Winni- 
peg, Rowland & Campbell, Ltd.; 
Eastern Canada Agents, Toron- 
to, Julian Sale Leather Goods 
Co. 


BUXTON 


KEYTAINER 


The original patented Key-Kase 
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How the Needle of a Compass 
Pointed the Way to Fortune 


(Continued from page 16) 


sample of the white stuff that had oozed 


out of the rock like sap out of a tree. 

It was silver. And later, upon the site 
of the Indian’s bonfire, was located a rich 
silver mine. 

Another spot, about which Adams 
heard from the Indians, later became the 
Beaver Mine, from which at one time was 
taken a single churtk of silver worth 
eight hundred thousand dollars. Adams 
himself was one of the first white men to 
stand on the site of what is now the great 
Missabe Mines. 

“I have been many other things in my 
life,” he says; “but the guiding activity 
throughout has been the locating and de- 
veloping of mining properties.” 

He had no training that would fit him 
for mining engineering. But after his year 
with the Indians he began to study 
geology, mathematics, mining practice — 
everything, in short, that he needed for 
his purpose. 


WIEN he had saved about five hun- 
dred dollars, Adams gave up trading 
to go into railroading with the Northern 
Pacific, then just forging westward from 
Duluth. He started as a rodman, and in 
the course of a few years held a variety of 
positions, finally becoming a land examiner 
for the railroad; work which took him 
through Minnesota and North Dakota 
along the line of the railroad. 

The Northern Pacific, like several 
other of the pioneer roads, had been 
granted every alternate section of land 
along the right of way, by the Govern- 
ment. Hundreds of thousands of acres of 
undeveloped land were acquired thus; and 
Adams, as land examiner became thor- 
oughly familiar with them. He knew 
which sections were good, which were 
more or less useless. And later this knowl- 
edge helped him. 

În the year 1873 Jay Cooke failed, 
starting one of the most severe financial 

anics in this country’s history. The 
Korthemn Pacific was hard hit: its common 
stock, with a par value of one hundred 
dollars, sold for as little as one dollar a 
share; and preferred, with the same par 
value, sold for twelve or fourteen dollars 
a share. 

Men who merely go along with the 
crowd, who buy wildly when everybody 
else is buying, and who sell wildly when 
everybody else is selling, do not win the 
largest rewards in business, or anywhere 
else, as a rule. Such rewards are reserved 
for the man with enough courage and 
vision to see opportunities when every- 
body else is hunting for cover. Adams, as 
a result of his experience with the railroad, 
knew there was a clause in the preferred 
stock provision which allowed the holder 
of a share to present it to the company, 
and to receive in exchange the equivalent 
of its face value in any unoccupied lands 
which he might choose from those granted 
to the railroad by the Government. 

As the price of the preferred stock fell 
lower and lower, Adams saw an excellent 


opportunity. He went to Philadelphia, 
in 1876, and there laid his idea before a 
group of men who had the money he 
lacked. He urged them to buy as. much of 
the preferred stock of the Northern Pacific 
as they could, and he would exchange it 
for them for lands which he would select. 
He was to have full charge of the venture 
and to receive one fourth of the profits 
from the sale of these lands. 

His offer was accepted. The men got 
together something like $70,000, with 
which they purchased in the market about 
$500,000 worth of Northern Pacific pre- 
ferred stock. 

Adams, in the meantime, located one 
hundred thousand acres of rich land in 
eastern Dakota, worth at that time an 
average of about five dollars an acre. 
‘Then, one day, he walked into the offices 
of the Northern Pacific with a huge 
bundle of preferred stock certificates, and 
the list of lands for which he wished to 
exchange them. 

“We can’t do that!” 
man in charge. 

“Why not?” Adams inquired. “You 
said you would when you sold the stock.” 

The matter caused a small tempest ar 
railroad headquarters. But there was no 
doubt that the provision existed in the 
pored stock certificates, that it kad 

een used as an argument in disposing of 
the stock to the public, and that some 
small blocks of stock had already been 
used to pay for land on that basis. 

“If you won’t do it,” said Adams at 
last, “just put your refusal in writing. 
State that on this date, although you have 
allowed some holders of preferred stock to 
change their holdings into land, you now 
refuse to abide by your agreement, and 
will not transfer the title to these hundred 
thousand acres.” 

They knew they could not do this; and 
Adams got title to the lands. But he 
knew it would take time to dispose of all 
of them, and he believed it would be 
profitable to farm some of them. Conse- 
quently, he became a “bonanza farmer.” 


BONANZA farming, as it was practiced 
in various sections of the country when 
the land was new, consisted in operating 
on a very large scale, with a large amount 
of land. The usual farm, worked by a 
farmer going it alone, seldom was larger 
than one hundred and sixty acres. But 
Adams undertook to farm something like 
five thousand acres. 

The men who had financed him thus 
far advanced about fifty thousand dollars 
for this project. With this sum he bought 
a great number of mules, wagons, plows, 
reapers, and binders. The soil he had 
chosen to cultivate was clear of trees. It 
had never been turned by a plow. All 
that was needed to make it yield huge 
crops—bonanza crops—was cultivation 
and seed. Adams planted something like 
a thousand acres each of wheat, oats, and 
flax, turning the ground one year and 
taking off the first crop the next year. 


exploded the 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“OF. caurse I place you! Mr. Addison 
ims of Seattle. 

“Tf I remember correctly—and I do re- 
umber correcuy—Mr. Burroughs, the 
cihberman, introduced me to vou at the 
inueheon of the Seattle Rotary Club, three 
ews ago in May. This is a pleasure in- 
bod I haven’t laid eyes on you since that 
> And 


t How is the grain business’ 
how did that amalgamation work out?” 

The assurance of this speaker—in the 
erowded corridor of the Hotel MeAlpin— 
compelled me to turn and look at him, 
though I must say, it is not my usual habit 
to ‘listen in” even in a hotel lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most famous 
wmory expert in the United States,” said 
inv trend Kennedy, answering my question 
tedore [ could get it out. “He will show 
vou a lot more wonderful things than that, 
before the evening is over.” 

And he did, 

As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line of 
the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and 
when it came my turn Mr. Roth asked, 
“What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business connection and telephone 
mutmnber?"’ Why he asked this I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before 
and called each by name without a mis- 
taxe. What is more, he named each man’s 
ws and telephone number, for good 
eane. 

I won't tell you all the other amazing 
š this man did except to tell how he 
back, without a minute's hesita- 
tuon long lists of numbers,` bank elcar- 
ines, prices, lot numbers, parcel post rates 
awi anything else the guests gave him in 
rapid order. 


* + 4 3 


When T met Mr. Roth—which you may be 
sure [ did the first chance I got—he rather 
howled me over by saying, in his quiet, modest 
Way 

“There is nothing miraculous about my re- 
rembering anything I want to remember, 
whether it be names, faces, figures, facts or 
senething I have read in a magazine. 

“Youu can do this just as casily as I do. Any 
ose with an average mind can learn quickly 
to do exactly the same things which scem so 
miraculous when I do them. 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
“was originally very faulty. Yes, it was—a 
Touy peor memory. On meeting a man I 
wold lose his name in thirty seconds, while 
m there are thousands of men and women 
in the United States, many of whom I have 
et but once, whose names I can call on 
nering them.” 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I in- 
terripted, you have given years to it. But 
kow about me?” 

“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you 
tle secret of a good memory in one evening. 
This is not a guess, because I have done it with 
thonsands of pupils. In the first of seven sim- 
Ihe lessons which I have prepared for home 
study, I show you the basic principle of my 
e system and you will find it—not hard 

as you might fear—but just like play- 
a fascinating game. I will prove it to 


He didn't have to prove it. His course did; 
I got it the very next day from his publishers, 
the Independent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose 
I was the most surprised man in forty-cieht 
states to find that I had learned in about one 
hour, how to remember a list of one hundred 
words so that I could eall them off forward 
and baek without a single mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. And so did the other 
six. 

Read this letter from Terence J. MeManus 
of the firm of Oleott, Bonynge, MeManus & 
Ernst, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 
Broadway, and one of the most famous trial 
lawyers in New York: 

“May I take oecasion to state that I regard your 
Service in giving this system to the world as a 
publie benefaction? The wonderful simplicity of 
the method, and the ease with which its principles 
ms iv be gequire d, espe- 
cially appeal to me. I 


about so much” or “I forget that right now” or 
CI cawt remember” or “I must look up his 
name.’ Now they are right there with the 
answer, 

Have you heard of ‘ Multigraph’? Smith? 
Real name H. Q. Smith, of John E. Price & 
Co., Seattle, Wash. Here is just a bit of a letter 
of his that I saw last week: 


“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. Roth 
has a most remarkable Memory Course. It is 
simple, and easy. Yet with one hour a day of 
practice, any ones 1 don't carc who he is—can 
Mnprove his memory. 


My advice to you is don't wait another 
minute. Send to Independent Corporation 
for Mr. Roth's amazing course and see what 
a wonderful memory you have got. Your 
dividends in increased power will be enormous. 

. VICTOR JONES. 


may add that l have 
already had occasion to 
test the effectiveness of 
the first two lessons in 
the preparation for trial 
of an important action 
in which I am about to 
engage.” 


Mr. MeManus 
didn’t put it a bit too 
strong. 

The Roth course is 
priceless. I ean abso- 
lutely count on my 
memory now. I ean 
eall the name of most 
any man [ have met 
before—and Lam get- 
ting better all the 
time. I ean remem- 
ber any figures I wish 
to remember. Tele- 
phone numbers come 
to mind instantly, 
onee [have filed them 


Salesmanship,” 


by Mr. Roth's easy 

method. Street) ad- 

dresses are just as be open for only a short time. 
easy. 


The old fear of 


g “I can't see how 
forgetting (you know locar? peo li 


400,000 


people have paid $5 or $7 for one of our Self- 
Improvement Courses—and remember no one 
was asked to pay until he had five days to 
examine the course in his own home. 

Until the Independent Corpor 
lished the “Roth Memory Course 
Shorthand,” ‘Mastery of Speech,” Draw- 
ing. Art and Cartooning,” Reading Character 
at Night,” “How to Write Stories,” ‘'Super- 
and other personal develop- 
ment courses, Where could anyone buy similar 
courses for less than $15 to $75? 

Because we want to add two hundred thou- 
sand more names to our list of satistied cus- 


tomers at an early date, we are making a 


SPECIAL PRICE $3 


(Regular Price $5.00) 
Others Sell for $15 to $75 it 


Act quickly as this special opportunity may you 


ers have written letters similar to Robert P. 
Downs, of Detroit, Mich., who recently wrote: 
you ask so Ettle, 
others with far inferior courses get from $20 


Send No Money 


So confident is the 
Independent Corpora- 
tion, the publishers 
of the Roth Memory 
Course, that you will 
find the Course indis- 
pensable that they 
are willing to send it 
on free examination. 

Don't send any 
money. Merely mail 
the coupon or write a 
letter, and the com- 
plete course will be 
sent, all charges pre- 
paid, at once, so that 
you may take advan- 
tage of the special 
price and save $2. 
If vou are not en- 
tirely satistied, send 
back any time 
within five days after 
receive it and 
you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, 
if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands 


ion pub- 
“Paragon 


Many purchas- 


while 


what that is») has to $60 for theirs.” of other men and 
vanished. I used to ies women who have 
be “scared sti used the course, send 


my feet—because I 
wasn’t sure. I couldn’t remember what I 
wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, 
and “easy as an old shoe” when I get on 
my feet at the elub, or at a banquet, or in 
a business meeting, or in any social gather- 
ing. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is 
that I have become a good conversationalist— 
and I used to be as silent as a sphinx when 
I got into a crowd of people who knew 
things. 

Now I can call up nearly any faet I want 
when I need it most. I used to think a “hair 
trigger” memory belonged only to the prodigy 
and genius. Now I see that every man of us 
has this kind of a memory if he only knows 
how to make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after grop- 
ing around in the dark for so many years to 
he able to switch the hig searchlight on your 
mind and sce most everything you want to 
remember. 

This Roth course will do wonders in your 
office. 

Since we took it up you never hear any one 
in our office say, “I guess” or “I think it was 


only 83 in full pay- 
ment. You take no risk and you have every- 
thing to gain, so mail the coupon now before 
this remarkable offer is withdrawn. INDE- 
PENDENT CORPORATION, Dept. R-122, 
319 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Tndependent Corporation 
Dept. R-122, 319 Sixth Ave., New York 


You may send me the Course or Courses checked 
below. Within five days after reeeipt I wili cither 
remail the Course (or Courses) or send you $3.00 for 
each in full payment. 

O Roth Memory Course 
By David M. Roth 
Money-Making Ac- 7 

count System [ai Super-Salesmanship 
By Wesley W. Ferrin By Arthur Newcomb 
7 How to Read Character 


Mastery of Speech 
By krederick Houk Law 


= oat Sight Drawing, Art and Care 
B; Dr. K. M. H. Black- tooning Course 
ford By Charles Lederer 
Name... Sea aa ene A 
Addres3........ Se eR Ree 
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Lucaseal Enamel White Gloss represents 
one of the truly great achievements in 
the paint industry. It has all of the 
durability and sturdiness of exterior oil 
paints of highest quality, together with 
the beautifying effects of a perfect-flow- 
ing enamel of porcelain whiteness. 


It can be used either inside or outside 
with perfect results. When applied to 
the exterior it is entirely unaffected by 
extremes of temperature and exposure. 
It retains its whiteness and can be 
washed without injury. 

Lucaseal Enamel W hite, Gray and Ivory 
Rubbed-Effect and Lucaseal Enamel 
White Flat are superb finishes for inte- 
rior use. Use them in your home. 
Write Dept. 22 for helpful booklet and 
color card. 


John Lucas&Co..Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. SAVANNAH, GA. DENVER, COLO. 
BOUSTON, TEXAS JACKSONVILLE, FLA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


One year he contracted with the 
Government to deliver one hundred 
thousand bushels of oats to Fort Totten, 
and he undertook to raise it all himself. 
He planted two thousand acres; and the 
virgin soil yielded an average of fifty 
bushels to the acre. He teamed it in the 
winter across the plains.a hundred miles 
or more to Fort Totten. 

Meantime, he was selling land to new 
settlers, who had similar experiences. 
Many a farmer to whom he sold, paid for 
his property in a single year with the im- 
mensely rich crops. 

If the rewards were great, the risks were 
great, too. But Adams eventually took 
them all himself. He took over the sole 
ownership of the land, giving mortgages, 
which were assumed in turn by the men 
to whom he sold. 


N ABOUT five years the whole tract was 

disposed of; and Adams, then scarcely 
thirty, had realized something like one 
hundred thousand dollars for himself as 
the reward for his vision and courage. 

His undertakings did not always turn out 
profitably, however. While he was still a 
bonanza farmer, he undertook to keep his 
mules busy in the winter time by getting 
freighting contracts across country where 
there was no railroad, or by logging, or by 
getting out ties for the railroads. 

One of these contracts called for the 
transportation of supplies from Mandan, 
where the Northern Pacific crossed the 
Missouri River, to the Black Hills, many 
miles away, then the scene of a mining 
boom. Adams, however, was not sufh- 
ciently careful in drawing up his contract. 
He agreed to do the work at a certain rate 
per pound, without specifying the kind of 
freight he would haul. And when his 
schooners backed up to the loading plat- 
form, he found that a choice selection of 
cargo had been reserved for him! There 
were huge barroom mirrors, each of which 
required almost a whole wagon to itself; 
boxes of cigars, which occupied a maxi- 
mum of space with a minimum of weight; 
and rocking chairs and the like, which 
could not possibly be packed in a way to 
save space! 

He had expected to transport wheat, 
oats, or some other cargo that would 
weigh up and not take space. In addition 
to having to carry a miscellaneous cargo 
like this, the weather was bitter cold and 
the trail led over rough country for a lon 
distance. He lost heavily; but he fulfilled 
his contracts. 

With the profits from his sale of Dakota 
land, he bought forest land for himself in 
Minnesota, around a point on the North- 
ern Pacific which he platted, and called 
Deerwood. Here he planned to engage in 
logging, and to supply ties to the railroad. 

One day he was surveying through the 
woods to determine his exact property 
lines and thus to avoid cutting down some 
other man’s timber. It was noon, and his 
shadow fell across his compass. He ob- 
served, at first casually and then with 
astonishment, that his shadow and the 
needle of the compass did not both point 
in the same direction, as they should have 
done at that hour. The needle was 
noticeably deflected from its true direc- 
tion. 

Puzzled, he walked a short distance 
back—and the needle corrected itself. 
He walked forward again—and once 


more it was deflected. He tried this over 
and over, selecting various places in the 
forest. And each time, as he approached 
a certain general locality, he found that 
the needle was always more or less de- 
flected. 

Adams knew that the magnetism ex- 
erted by a steel rail is sufficient to deflect ` 
the needle of a compass. And it occurred | 
to him that a body of iron ore, vastly 
larger than a steel rail, but buried some 
distance under the ground, might cause 
the compass to act in the same way. 

When that idea entered his head—the 
idea that he had located iron ore by means 
of his compass—he started upon an enter- 
prise that involved years of work without 
any immediate reward, and that subjected 
him, subsequently, to immense ridicule. 
But it won him a fortune! 

There was nothing in the character of 
the country about Deerwood to indicate 
the presence of iron underneath. It was 
slightly rolling and heavily wooded, with- 
out any outcropping rock at all and cov- 
ered with glacial drift a hundred feet deep 
or more. The only thing Adams had to 
go by was the telltale needle of his com- 
pass; but on his faith in that he invested 
years of work and study. 

For weeks and months after his initial 
discovery he spent his time in the woods, 
learning all that he could, on the basis of 
the knowledge he possessed. Then he 
packed up and went to New York. 

For the greater part of a year he spent 
most of his waking hours in the Astor 
Library, studying books on mining— 
especially those that had anything to say 
about the location of minerals by mag- 
netic means. Swedish experts, it de- 
veloped, had written more than anybody 
else on this. Many of their best books had 
never been translated into English. So he 
hired translations made at his own ex- 
pense. 

When he had learned all that the books 
could teach him, he went back to Deer- 
wood. There he again set to work, this 
time to map definitely the body of ore he 
firmly believed he had discovered. His 
only companion in this work was a big St. 
Bernard dog, named Una. His only con- 
fidant was his wife. People who saw him 
tramping everlastingly through the woods 
had no idea what he was about. Some of 
them began to suspect that he was good- 
for-nothing, or lazy. 


p MAPPING the body of ore, Adams 
continued the use of his terrestrial com- 
pass. With it he determined the point 
where the ore started and its general strike 
or direction. He verified and supple- 
mented his conclusions by means of a dip 
compass, which, as it approached the body 
of ore, pointed downward at a greater or 
less angle. With an aneroid barometer, he 
got the variations in topography of the 
country—in other words, the lay of the 
land. And he used, also, a pedometer, to 
measure distances. : 

These four instruments and a notebook, 
coupled with indefatigable patience, com- 
prised his entire equipment. Day after 
day he tramped for miles; and each night 
he transferred his notebook observations 
to a drawing, in this way gradually build- 
ing up a plat of the whole body of ore, 
determining where the deposits seemed to 
be richest or nearest the surface, and locat- 
ing the best sites for mines. 
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How Little Social Errors _ 


Ruined Their B 


of her husband. And she had reason 

to be. Six roms ago he was at the 
very bottom of the ladder. Now he was 
almost near the top. One more decisive 
step—and they would be ready to step 
across the boundary, into the world of 
wealth, power and influence. 

No wonder Ted was elated when he 
brought the good news home. ‘Well, Vi, 
it has come at last!” he beamed,“ Cro- 
thers has left and I’m to have his place. 
I’m actually going to be one of the vice- 
presidents of the company.” 

Violet was duly surprised—and de- 
lighted. ‘‘The wife of an officer of the 
company,” she laughed. ‘‘Sounds good, 
doesn’t it?” and together they planned 
for the wonderful days to come, of the big 
things he would accomplish and the 
charming functions of which she would be 
hostess. Yet beneath their happy plan- 
ning was a subtle, unexpressed fear which both 
realized—yet which both ignored. 


V ther CREIGHTON was proud 


An Invitation Is Received 


The next evening, Ted brought even bigger 
news. They were to dine at the Brandon 
home—actually be the guests of William 
Brandon! Violet knew how happy Ted must 
be, how he had dreamed of and longed for this 
very opportunity. Yet, when he told her of the 
dinner invitation, there was a sudden tug of 
pain at her heart. 

Oh, she was happy enough, and proud that 
Ted had reached his goal. But were they 
ready for it—would they enter their new social 
sphere gracefully and with a cultured charm, 
or would they make a blundering mess of it? 
She was afraid. She knew that failure now 
would hurt more than ever. And, with a 
woman’s instinct, she knew that there was 
something Ted and she lacked. 

“But do you think you should have accepted, 
Ted?” she queried. ‘You know how elabo- 
rately the Brandons entertain, and how—well, 
formal they are. Why, I don’t even know 
whether it is correct for me to wear an evening 
gown!” 

Ted was silent for a moment. “I couldn’t 

ibly refuse,” he said slowly. ‘‘ We'll simply 

ve to see it through. Mr. Brandon wants to 

have a long chat with me before the final 

arrangements are made. But I’ll admit I’m 

kind of worried myself. Now, do you suppose 

I may wear a dinner jacket or must I wear full 
dress?” 

For the first time, the Creightons realized 
that there was something more than business 
status if they were ever to be real successes— 
they realized that personality, culture, and 
social charm played an important part. And 
they felt keenly their lack of social knowledge, 
their ignorance as to what was correct and 
what was incorrect. : 

“T hope we don’t make any bad breaks,” 
Ted whispered, as they drew up before the 
Brandon mansion. And way down deep 
inside, Violet made a secret vow that she 
would try to be at her best tonight, to be 
polished and well-poised and impressive—for 
Ted's sake. 


Bad Mistakes Are Made 


_They reached the Brandon home imme- 
diately before the arrival of Mr. Roberts and 
his wife. There was a certain tacit under- 
standing that if anything prevented Ted from 
Stepping into the vacancy Mr. Roberts would 
take his place. He was a severely dignified 
gentleman, and his wife had a certain dis- 
tinction that immediately commanded respect 
and admiration. Violet was embarrassed when 
introductions were made and mumbled a 
mechanical “Pleased to meet you” several 
times. She wished she had prepared some- 
thing brilliant to say. 

Violet sat between Mr. Brandon and Mr. 
Roberts at the table. From the very first she 
felt uncomfortably ill at ease. Ted, sitting 


a y 


He knew that the othera were watch- 
ing tħem, reading in their embarrass- 
ment thcir lack of social knowledge. 


opposite her, was uncomfortable and em- 
barrassed, too. He felt out of place, confused. 
Mr. Brandon immediately launched into a long 
discourse on the influence of women in polities, 
and under cover of his conversation the first 


two courses of the dinner passed rather 
pleasantly. 
But then, something happened. Violet 


noticed that Mrs. Roberts had glanced at her 
husband and frowned ever so slightly. She 
wondered what was wrong. Perhaps it was 
incorrect to cut lettuce with a knife. Perhaps 
Ted should not have used his fork that way. 
In her embarrassment she dropped her knife 
and bent down to pick it up at the same time 
that the butler did. Oh, it was humiliating, 
unbearable! They should never have come. 
They didn’t know what to do, how to act. 
Mr. Brandon was speaking again. Ted was ae 
pray listening with rapt attention, but inwardly 
ie was burning with fierce resentment. It was 
unfair to expect him to be a polished gentleman 
when he had had no training! It wasn’t right to 
judge a man by his table manners! But—why did 
Violet seem so clumsy with her knife and fork? 
Why couldn't she be as graceful and charming as 
Mrs. Roberts? He was embarrassed, horribly un- 
comfortable. If he could only concentrate on what 
Mr. Brandon was saying, instead of trying to avoid 


mistakes! 


The Creightons Suffer Keen 
Humiliation 


Violet, sitting opposite, listened quietly to the 
conversation. She wished that Mrs. Roberts would 
not watch her, that she would not make any more 
mistakes, that the ordeal would soon be over. The 
butler stopped at her side with a dish of olives 

“I say, Creighton, are you listening to me or 
not?” With a start, Ted turned toward his host. 
He had not been listening. He had not been paying 
attention. How could Be, when directly opposite 
him, before all the guests, his wife was taking olives 
with a fork! Violet glanced up and saw the Tooke of 
horror in his eyes. She crimsoned, became em- 
barrassed. But though Mr. Brandon seemed mildly 
surprised and Mrs. Roberts seemed very near the 
verge of smiling, the incident was smoothed over 
and conversation began once again. 

For Ted, the evening was irretrievably spoiled. 
He knew that the others were watching Violet and 
him, reading in their embarrassment their lack of 
social RES E pa condemning them as ill-bred and 
uncultured. But when the ladies rose from the 
table to retire to the drawing-room, and he rose to 
follow, he knew by the amused glances of the others 
that they had hopelessly failed, that they had 
socially disgraced themselves. 

He wasn't surprised, then, when Mr. Brandon 
remarked, after the other guests had left and Violet 
had stepped into the next room for her wraps, “I’m 
sorry, Creighton, but I’ve decided to consider 
Roberts for the vacancy. I need a man whose social 
position is assured, who can meet men of any po- 
sition on their own footing. The executives in our 
company must be able to make a good impression 
wherever they go, and they must be the type of 
men one instinctively trusts and respects.” 


An Opportunity Is Lost, But a 
New One Is Found 


Violet refused to be 
my fault—I have 
chance,” she cried. But 


At home that night, 
comforted. “It was all 
spoiled your best 


iggest Chance 


Ted knew that he was as much to blame as 
she 

“Another chance is bound to come,” he 
said, “and we'll be ready for it. I'm going to 
buy a reliable, authoritative book of etiquette 
at once.” 

It was only when the famous Book of 
Etiquette was in her hands, and she saw how 
easy it was to acquire the social knowledge, 
the social poise and dignity they needed, that 
Violet was happy again. They would never 
make embarrassing blunders again. They 
would never be humiliated again. Here was 
the very information they needed—clear, 
definite, interesting information that told 
them just what to do, say, write and wear on 
all occasions under all conditions! 

Ted and Violet read parts of the Book of 
Etiquette together every evening It re- 
vealed to them all the mistakes they had 
made at the Brandon home and told them 


exactly what they should have done. It was 
ositively a revelation! By the time they 
had finished that splendid book they knew that 
they would ever after be well poised and at 
ease even in the company of the most brilliant 
celebrities! 
` * * * * 


The Importance of the Book _ 
of Etiquette to YOU 


The Book of Etiquette is recognized as one of 
the most dependable and up-to-date authorities 
on the conduct of good society. It has shown 
thousands of men and women Maw to meet em- 
barrassing moments with calm dignity, how to be 
always at ease, how to do, say, write and wear 
always what is absolutely correct. It has made it 
possible for people everywhere to master quickly 
the secrets of social charm, enabling them to mingle 
with the most highly cultured people and feel en- 
tirely at ease. 

In the Book of Etiquette, now published in two 
large library volumes, you will find valuable and 
interesting information on every question. of social 
import. The entire subject of etiquette is covered 
completely, exhaustively. Nothing is omitted, 
nothing forgotten. You Tard everything—from the 
correct amount to tip the porter in a foreign coun- 
try to the proper way to eat corn on the cob. 
Wherever old traditions are attached to present 
conventions, they are revealed—why the bride 
wears a veil, why calling cards are used, why ostrich 
plumes are worn at Court. Every phase of eti- 
quette has been brought up to date, and no detail, 
no matter how slight, has been omitted. 


Five-Day FREE Examination 


We would like to send you the famous Book of 
Etiquette free for 5 days, so that you can examine it 
at leisure in your own home. There is no obligation. 
no cost to you. Simply fill in the coupon and mail 
it to us at once. The complete, two-volume set of 
the Book of Etiquette will be promptly sent to you, 
and you have the privilege of examining and reading 
it at our expense for 5 days. 

The Book of Etiquette is published in two hand- 
some library volumes, bound in cloth and richly 
decorated in gold. h volume contains interesting 
and valuable information that will be of permanent 
use to you—whenever you come into contact with 
men and women. Don't overlook this opportunity 
to examine this remarkable set without cost—mail 
the coupon NOW. 

Within the 5-day examination period, decide 
whether or not you want to keep the Book of 
Etiquette. You have the privilege of returning the 
set to us within the 5 days, ot keeping it and send- 
ing us only $3.50 in full payment. But remember, 
that this places you under no obligation—you may 
return the Book of Etiquette to us without hesi- 
tancy if for any reason you are not delighted with it. 
Clip the coupon and send it off today. Address 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 582, Oyster Bay, N.Y. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 582, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Without money in advance, or obligation on my 
send me the two-volume set of the Book of Etia 
Within 5 days I will cither return the books or se 
only $3.50 in full payment. It is understood tha 
not obligated to keep the books if I am not deli 
with them. 


Naia see sino aa eats scien Gis de dane wlaearmaneieeinaine E 


Address. ........6 


Check this square if you want these books with 
beautiful full leather binding at five dollars with 
5 days’ examination privilege. 
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The Latter That Saved | 
Bob Johnson’s Job 


—and paved the way 
for a better one! 


T was written to his employer by the International 
Correspondence Schools. It told how ‘Robert 
Johnson had enrolled for a course of home-study 

and had received a mark of 94 for his first lesson.” 

Bob answered the summons to the Chief’s office with 
just a little fear and trembling, for a lot of men were 
being dropped—a lot more were having their pay 
reduced. Ki 

But as Bob came in, his employer did a surprising 
thing. He got up quickly from his desk and grasped 
Bob warmly by the hand. 

“I want to congratulate you, young man, on the 
marks you are making with the I. C. S. I am glad to 
see that you are training yourself not only for your 
present job but for the job ahead. 

“We're cutting the pay-roll. Until I received this 
letter, I had you in mind as one of the men to be 
dropped. But not now. Keep on studying kep 
your eyes open—and pretty soon there'll be a still 
better job for you around here. Were always looking 
for trained men.” 

Won’t you let the I. C. S. help you, too? Won’t 
you trade a few hours of your spare time for a good 
job, a good salary and the comforts that go with it? 
Then mark the work you like best on the coupon 
below and mail it to Scranton today. That doesn’t 
obligate you in the least, but it will be your first big 
step towards success. Do it now! 

— eee ==TFEAR OUT HERE 1 = = = 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCESCHOOLS 
BOX 7486-B SCRANTON, PA. 
Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
ualify for the position, or in the subject before which 
have marked an X in the list below:— 
O BUSINESS MANAG’M’T 
H SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 


ELEC. ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting & Rys. 
Electric Wiring 


Telegraph Engineer [0 Railroad Positions 
Telephone Work ILLUSTRATING 
MECHANICAL ENGR. © Show Card & Sign Ptg. 


Cartooning 
Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
[C] BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer & Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
Q GOOD ENGLISH 
Com. School Subjects 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOR'N or ENGR. 
STATIONARY ENGR, 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
] Contractor and Builder 0 
O Architectural Draftsman | (J 


CIVIL SERVICE 
L Concrete Builder AUTOMOBILES 
L) Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
[] PLUMBING & HEAT’G Mathematics 
C Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 
] Text. Overseer or Supt. Agriculture 
O CHEMIST O Poultry O Spanish 
O Pharmacy O Banking O Teacher 
Name 
7-1-21 
Street 
and No. _ 
City = —— State. = 
Occupation - yo 


MUSIC FROM A SAW 


You can take a common 
carpenter's saw and produce 
wonderful soft and sweet 
music by drawing a violin 
bow across it or striking it 
with a soft hammer. 


I Absolutely Guarantee 
to give you the secrets and 
teach you to play popular 
music within 7 days, classical 
14 days. Very little practice 
is required. 


Popularity follows the per- 
son who can entertain. Your 
Services will be requested at 
Clubs, Lodges, Church Affairs, 
entertainments of all kinds 
and Your Number will be 
The Hit of the evening. 
Make big money playing for dances, movies, etc. 

Write Today for Free Information, “How to Play a Saw.” 


C. J. Mussehl, 423 Mack Bldg., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


In this way he spent the better part of 
three years, during which he went over 
every foot of ground in an area about 
twenty miles long, by about a quarter of a 
mile wide. And when the maps were 
completed, the work was just well begun! 

He next had to find out, from court- 
house records, who owned the land over 
his supposititious body of ore, and to get 
in touch with the various owners. This 
took almost a year. He believed so firmly 
in his discovery that he was willing to risk 
every cent of his own on it. Therefore he 
went out to buy the land or to get options 
on it. 

He had made money, but a good deal 


| of it was tied up in land elsewhere. And 


his four years of investigation had pre- 
vented him from adding much to his in- 
come. Therefore his supply of ready 
money was limited, and he had hard work 
getting more. An uncle had sometimes 
loaned him money for his various proj- 
ects; but he had come to look upon his 
nephew’s abilities with some doubt, and 


he shook his head. 


N ONE way or another, however, 

Adams managed to buy or to get options 
on a fair percentage of the land he wanted 
—although he still did not know that iron 
ore lay where his maps indicated, or that 
it would be worth mining if it were there. 

When he finally told others of his 
“discovery” he was greeted with vocifer- 
ous ridicule. One of the best-known 
mining men in Duluth laughed loud and 
long. 

“Tron at Deerwood!” he exclaimed. 
“Impossible! You might as well sink a 
shaft under Superior Street! There isn’t 
any iron there; there can’t be!” 

Adams had a similar reception in many 
other quarters. But it did not discourage 
him; and at last he found one man who be- 
lieved him—not a mining man at all, but 
a lawyer, named W. C. White. 

White was so impressed that he gave up 
his law practice, took up the fight with 
Adams, and, being a good salesman, suc- 
ceeded in getting eight men to advance 
a thousand dollars each toward the pur- 
chase of the stock of a company capital- 
ized at fifty thousand dollars. It was part 
of the agreement with each purchaser that 
Adams and White should each receive for 
his services an equal amount of stock 
along with the others. 

With the eight thousand dollars thus 
provided, drilling was begun in May, 
1903, nearly fifteen years after Adams had 
noticed that his shadow across his com- 

ass did not coincide with the needle. 
The drilling was the first real test of the 
theories on which he had acted through 
those arduous years. 

In the first hundred feet there were no 
indications of ore. The drill hole was sunk 
to one hundred and twenty-five feet; then 
to one hundred and fifty feet—but still 
there were no favorable signs. It went to 
one hundred and sixty feet—and at that 
point the last penny of the eight thousand 
dollars was exhausted. Yet Adams and 
White did not lose faith; and, not even 
knowing how they were going to pay for 
the work, they told the workmen to keep 
on 


At one hundred and sixty-four feet the 
water pouring out of the drill hole, which 
had been a muddy brown color, turned 


black. The ore bed had been reached! 


And analysis showed that it was ore 
which could be mined profitably. 

After this proof had been furnished, 
there was no difficulty in interesting 
mining operators. To-day the Cuyuna 
Range—named by his wife from the first 
syllable of “Cuyler,” Adams’s first name, 
and “Una,” the St. Bernard that used to 
follow him through the forest—ships 
several million tons of ore a year through 
Duluth. 

The finding of the Cuyuna Range was 
therefore an accident: a chance observa- 
tion of the irregularity of a compass. But 
it was the same kind of accident that 
happens more or less often in every life- 
time. Men who are made of one kind of 
stuff regard such happenings as accidents, 
and nothing more; but men of another 
stamp turn them into glorious oppor- 
tunities. The only real difference between 
any accident and an opportunity, as a 
rule, is the way a man looks at it. 

Some men, for example, would have re- 
garded it as an accident, unfortunate but 
not to be altered, that the rate for hauling 
ore from the Cuyuna Range to Duluth 
was fixed by the railroad at a dollar a ton. 
Adams looked at it in another way: 

The rate from the Missabe Range, 
which was about the same distance from 
Duluth as the Cuyuna Range, was also a 
dollar a ton. It was richer ore than that 
from Cuyuna, so Adams went to James J. 
Hill, then president of the Northern 
Pacific, and asked for a lower rate. Hill 
refused; and Adams was ‘“‘in check,” but 
not “checkmated.”” He immediately se- 
cured options on lake terminals at Duluth. 
He also secured an option on eighty acres 
of land for an ore terminal near Deerwood. 
He incorporated the “Cuyuna Iron 
Range Railway,” had a survey made for 
the new railroad, secured estimates of the 
cost of building it, and gave contracts for 
handling ten million tons of his ore to it. 

Then he got in touch with O’Shaugh- 
nessy, head of the Canadian Pacific, and a 
competitor of James J. Hill and the 
Northern Pacific. 

“Would you,” Adams asked, “build a 
hundred miles of railroad if you were 
guaranteed ten million tons of ore at 
sixty-five cents a ton?” 

The railroad was built and for several 
years Adams was its president. 


UYLER ADAMS went into the coun- 

try when it was new; and many persons 
think that a man has vastly greater oppor- 
tunities under those conditions. So I asked 
him about that. 

“Young men sometimes make me im- 
patient,” he replied, “when they argue 
that we older men have used up all the 
great opportunities. There are about as 
many opportunities at one time as at 
another. I only wish that I were sure of 
living another twenty-five or thirty years, 
in order to do some of the things that 1 see 
crowding to be done right now! 

“What men lack, at any time, is not 
opportunities—there are always plenty of 
those—but the knack of opening the door 
in their minds, if you can call it that, 
which gives them the courage to decide on 
something and to see it through.” 

“What,” I asked, “are some of these 
opportunities that you see right now?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “there are 
mining towns near Deerwood where some 
twenty thousand people live in busy times. 
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There, if you want a homely example, is a | f= 
chance for somebody to build up a market 
for chickens, eggs, and all kinds of farm 
produce. It would have to be done by | 
somebody with enough nerve and vision 
to Serve his customers better than any- 
body has yet taken the trouble to serve 
them.” 

He also called my attention to the roll- 
ing lands of northern Minnesota, covered 
with second-growth timber through which 
the trunks of fire-deadened trees are to be 
seen. 

“Te is tiresome and difficult,” he said, 
“to get this land ready for cultivation. 
Therefore, much of it is scarcely used at 
all. But all through the woods you will | 
find wild peas and other vegetation | 
sufficient to feed thousands of sheep. And 
there are two ‘crops’ a year from sheep, 
the wool crop and the lamb crop.” 

Adams scoffed at my suggestion that 
all the rich bodies of ore have been dis- 
covered. He pointed out that processes 
are yet to be developed which will make it 
prohtable to mine ore that cannot now be 
taken from the ground except at a loss. | f, = i a 
He ern At eae eee that | | i 
is as much the stuff of dreams, as yet, as | |. Th S S f i 
the Cuyuna Range was in 189c—but no | | | e trange tor y O an 


more fanciful. 


“Tron smelted with charcoal,” he | | | A b M h 
pointed out, ‘‘is better than iron smelted | ra erc ant 
with coke. It contains less sulphur, and , s i 
sells for about fifty cents a ton more. The There is a tale in the Arabian Nights of an 
forests of northern Minnesota contain Arab merchant who, returning from a pilgrim- 
vast quantities of timber. Much of it is | | hi lf b ? nain thed 
of little or no value for lumber. Yet it is | | age, seats himself Dy a spring in the esert to eat 
suited for making excellent charcoal. | | dates, the stones of which he throws in the air. 
The ‘ore is here. If we made charcoal | |) i l 
locally, why not smelt the ore here? Why | | It so happens that one of these stones kills 
n e DT an ee P, ee Dra the son of a genie, and when the poor merchant 

mer to Cleveland, and by barge to | |, A 3 ; 
Yoúngstown or Pittsburgh, whenitmight || is charged with the crime, he is overwhelmed. |i 
be shipped as pig iron smelted at the mine He had not imagined one could do so much } 
gA S E E ee TR). harm with a date stone. This story, weird as it ! 
at is the sort of thing I mean when | |) ar is 

I say that there are still vast opportuni- is, illustrates an every-day truth. 


ties, and always will be. It needs only : ; 
papie tn a EE | How few of us give sufficient thought to the 


through.” consequences of our acts. 
ADAMS himself never had the oppor- | | For instance, how many housewives realize 
{À tunity to study at a college, but he | || the danger there may eventually be for husbands, | 
isa practical mining engineer and a mem- | | children and themselves in the tea or coffee they i 
ber of the American Institute of Mining a? " 
Engineers. il serve at meal-time? : 
“There is nothing so abstruse,” he says, | | | 

tikat auybody.cannok kara, it oucide oF |i Any doctor can tell you that tea and coffee 
a college—if he will. Of course I have re- contain drug properties whose influence is to 
ii ani ar. Oe orae my || stimulate nerves, often producing sleeplessness, | 

g to college. ut a college is, r ’ Cee . r It 
merely one way óf maline the sources:oF | Il nervous irritation, and a general slowing down | 


certain kinds of study available to men. 
The information is all in the textbooks. | | | 
If a man will study them, and if he will | |. Yet people are not dependent on tea or coffee 


paum the experiments for himself faith- for their meal-time drink. Thousands of former 

pa Apd a ye F baot a oo tea and coffee drinkers now use Instant Postum. 7 
| They like the rich, full-bodied flavor of this pure | 
| 


of efficiency. V 


_ Adams made himself a mining engineer 

ioe He aught himet enough | | cereal beverage and its freedom from harm, and | 
emistry to make assays of his own | |) eG ; 

mineralo the walla of ha office are lined | [ they can make it in a moment in the cup by 

with thousands of bottles containing simply adding boiling water. 

samples of aga his ig sb mice | 

properties. is place ın Deerwood he 99 

now has a powerful telescope and is study- | | | Ther e sa Reason for P ostum 


ing astronomy. He is an expert mycolo- i 
gist, an authority on mushrooms. | Mie oe ee Ings N 


If a man wants to learn anything, or Sold by good grocers everywhere! 


to do anything,” he said emphatically, | |, 
can’t see why he doesn’t study.” te = = = 
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PACKER'S LIQUID TAR SOAP 
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y 


Painted by A. I. Keller 
for the Packer Mfg. Co. 


Jend at once Jor a Liberal Sample 
Bottle of delightful Packers Liquid Tar Soap 


TRY IT, and you will immediately 
appreciate the refreshing and cleans 
ing qualities of this—the best liquid 
Soap we know how to make. Deli- 
cately perfumed. 


Ten cents will bring you this liberal 
sized sample—enough for several 
refreshing shampoos. Your druggist 
can supply the large, 6-ounce bottle. 


If you prefer, send 25c and we will send 
you the sample of the Liquid and also a 
half-cake of Packers Tar Soap, together 
witn a sample of Packer's Charm, a skin 
lotion of unusual efficacy for chapped 
face and hands. 


Tue PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 86-B, 120 West 32nd St., New York City 


Canadian Distributors: 


Lymans, Limited, Montreal The Lyman Bros. & Co., Limited, Toronto 
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| Who is Mentioned 


Oftenest in the 
Newspapers? 
(Continued from page 15) 


also when he preaches a series of sermons 
that may attract public interest. Some- 
times a lawyer who is conducting a divorce 
case on behalf of a woman orders all 
notices about the husband that may 
appear in any of the small towns where 
the husband could possibly claim residence. 


_ This is to protect his client against the 
| possibility of the husband’s filing a divorce 
| notice in some obscure place, in accord 
| with the law, and winning the divorce by 


default before the wife’s suit comes to court. 
I know of a few instances in which men 


| have subscribed for a press clipping serv- 


ice anonymously, the clippings being 
sent to their post-office boxes. In each 
instance, the subject on which clippings 
were desired was a divorce case, in which 
there was an unnamed corespondent. I 
have no way of knowing, but my impres- 
sion is that the anonymous subscriber was 
himself, or herself, the unnamed corespond- 
ent. 

It is not an unusual thing for men to 
subscribe for press clippings of stage stars 
who have struck their fancy. I recall that 
a well-known lawyer once ordered clip- 
pings relating to a popular favorite, and 
after accumulating them for a year dis- 
cussed the matter of having them bound 
ina og ts volume to present to the 
actress. „Very shortly thereafter all the 
newspapers carried notices of the actress’s 
engagement—but not to the lawyer! 
Scarcely a day had elapsed before we 
received instructions to stop the clipping 
service. 


VERY unusual case was that of a 

society woman who was divorced from 
her husband and subsequently married 
another well-known man. For years, until 
the death of her first husband, she wanted 
all the newspaper clippings about his 
business and social activities, and also all 
those about the children of her first 
marriage. 

The most remarkable instructions we 
ever received came from one of the fashion- 
able New York hotels. The management 
wanted all news articles about dead mice 
or bugs found in coffee cups served to guests 
in hotel restaurants! 

Our readers watched for such articles a 
long time without discovering anything 
on the subject. Finally I suggested to the 
management that some ey ad re- 
garding the subject of the quest might be 
of aid to us; and the explanation was im- 
mediately given. 

A man had eaten a high-priced meal in 
the restaurant of this hotel. At the end of 
the meal he declared that he had found a 
dead mouse in his coffee pot. He ex- 
hibited the mouse to prove his statement, 
made a great fuss, and refused to pay his 
bill. The management believed that the 
man had put the mouse there himself, 
either to beat the hotel out of the price of 
the meal, or for some other purpose, known 
only to him. The incident was reported 
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in the newspapers at the time; and the 
management hoped that by watching the 
papers it might prove that this man was 
in the habit of beating his bills by finding 
a dead mouse in his coffee pot. After 
being informed of the object of the quest, 
we searched files of newspapers for months 
back, but we did not find any report of a 
similar incident. 

Another peculiar order is still a mystery 
to us. One of our staff recalls that our 
readers were on the lookout at one time 
for reports of accidents at baseball games 
as the result of the throwing of “pop” 
bottles. 

People in various lines of business follow 
the newspapers closely to discover their 
most likely customers; and sometimes they 
employ a clipping bureau for this purpose. 

have known department stores to sub- 
scribe for all engagement and marriage 
notices appearing in the newspapers of 
towns in a given locality. I assume that 
the store wanted such information so that 
they could inform the bridal pair of the 
store’s facilities for setting them up in 
housekeeping. I know of two scientific 
cookery schools that subscribe for all 
similar notices, in order to ascertain what 
young ladies ought to want to learn how 
to cook. Furniture stores, baby carriage 
manufacturers, and makers of patent baby 
foods take both engagement and marriage 
notices, while some jewelers subscribe only 
for engagement notices. 

A manufacturer of artificial limbs sub- 
scribes for all reports of accidents result- 
ing in the loss of a limb. A certain glass- 
eye manufacturer wants clippings that 
tell about accidents resulting in injuries to 
eyes. A company manufacturing a rat 
exterminator buys all clippings about mice 
and rats. The makers of a solid rubber 
tire subscribe for all notices of accidents 
due to the use of pneumatic tires on trucks. 
A taxidermist once subscribed for all 
notices about stuffed alligators. He had 
stuffed a huge one, and he wanted to learn 
if there was any other as big as his. 

A cash register company buys clippings 
about dishonest store clerks and bank em- 
ployees. An electric appliance company 
wants articles about fires caused by using 
kerosene. Transportation companies buy 
clippings about street railways and trans- 
portation experiments. A preacher who 
is interested in the welfare of humanit 
buys all clippings about suicides, especial- 
ly articles chat explain in detail the rea- 
sons for the suicide. 


URING the past year, many business 

men, confronted with the necessity of 
reducing wages, subscribed for all notices 
of wage reductions, the object being to 
ascertain how other business men were 
meeting the problem. 

Once a society woman who had a phe- 
nomenally fast road mule entered her 
mule in a race; and just before the race 
was run she instructed us to send her all 
Notices concerning the mule. The mule 
won hands down, and there were many 
clippings. Then the lady instructed us to 
gather clippings about all mules that got 
into print. Later, I heard that she had 
bought a stock farm, where she raised 
mules. 

Some people have the erroneous im- 
pression that a press clipping bureau is a 
sort of matrimonial agency. Frequently 
we get requests that read something like 


ton 


Now, you can 
take a trip 
to the Orient 


ý l | S Government ships, your ships, have brought 
e 


e the wonderland of the East within your reach. 


In one month you can travel to the Orient, in the Orient 
—and back. Now Yokohama is only 11 sailing days from 
Seattle. Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kongand Manila are but 
a few days beyond. Twenty-two golden cruising days— 
with the tang of the salt sea, the bracing air, indolent days 
on shaded decks, soothing to jangled nerves. Now you can 
enjoy this, surrounded with all the comforts and luxuries 
of the finest American hotel, with American standards of 
food, service, and appointments—on American ships. 


New American Ships 


These swift, new, American vessels are yours. Owned by the 
Government, operated by the Admiral Line, they offer comfort 
and speed that mark a new era in trans-Pacific travel. The spacious 
staterooms are furnished like rooms at home—beds, not bunks, 
all rooms on the outside, private baths in most. Every room has 
running water, bed-reading lamps, electric fans and radiators. The 
service—efficient, cheerful, American—persuades commendation. 


Write for Booklet 


If you are considering an ocean voyage any- 
where, send the information blank now—no matter 
when you intend to go. You will receive without 
cost the Government’s booklet of authentic travel 
information, a complete description of ships that 
sail to the ports in which you are interested, and 
literature telling of places to go and things to see 
in foreign lands. You will be under no obligation. 
If you can not take an ocean trip, clip the infor- 
mation blank anyway and urge some friend who 
may go to send it in. No obligation is implied. 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Office 1062 Washington, D. C. 


For information regarding 
accommodations and sailings, address 
he Admiral Line 
L. C. Smith Building, Seattle, Wash. 
17 State Street, New York Clty 


A. INFORMATION BLANK 
Information Office 1062 Washington, D. C. 


Please'send without obligation the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Booklet giving travel facts and also 
information regarding the U. S. Government 
ships which go to the places I have marked X. 

I am considering a trip to The Orient O to 
Europe Q to South America O. 


I have definitely decided to go O I am 


merely considering the trip O. 


If I go date wiil be about 

My Name 

My Sten No: or: R: FD. = 
TN ES {Se 
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this: “Please tell me where I can get a 
good husband.” Sometimes the letters 
specify that a good-natured man_ is 
wanted, or one that doesn’t smoke or 
drink. In such matters we are powerless; 
for men who would make model husbands 
are not described in the newspapers as 
candidates for matrimony. 

We take every precaution against the 
use of our service k any unreliable indi- 
vidual, or group of individuals. Years ago, 
I heard of a remarkable case of swindling 
that was conducted through the use of 
press clippings. A manufacturer of a very 
cheap grade of fountain pens purchased 
all newspaper notices of deaths in small 
towns of the United States. He then had 
the name of the deceased stamped in gold 
on a fountain pen, and sent it by mail, 
addressed to the dead man, together with 
a bill of collection and a letter saying that 
the pen was sent in accord with his order 
of a certain date. In many cases, rela- 
tives of the dead man evidently believed 
that the order actually had been given; and 
thousands of persons paid these fake bills. 

Subsequently this seller of fountain 
pens to deed men found that returns were 
even more certain if he sent Bibles, with 
the name of the deceased stamped on the 
— cover in gold. Few relatives were able to 
resist the notion that the dead man had 
turned his thoughts toward better things 

at the very end of his days, and the re- 

mittances were prompt. Ultimately, this 

a e— swindler was put out of business by 

government agents, and punished for 
using the mails to defraud. 


e e 
Effi cient QONE of our subscribers is a playwright 


who specializes in short pieces and 
plays for amateurs. Originally, he sub- 
scrıbed for clippings that would tell him 
how his work was received when presented. 
| Among the clippings he found some that 
told of the production of his plays by 
groups that had not asked his authoriza- 
tion or agreed to pay him royalties. After 
that, instead of asking us to look for 
notices of his work, he instructed us to 
look merely for all mention of productions 
£ of plays by him, and he made a standing 
C l t ? offer of ten dollars’ reward to any reader 
O g a e S 1S who discovered a notice that would inform 

him of an unauthorized production of any 
d d b of his plays. Five different times he has 

r e C O m m en e y paid the reward, and the offer still stands. 
We have between thirty and fifty 
s h readers, all of whom have to memorize 

Í I ore d entists t an about twenty-five hundred names and 
almost as many subjects. A good reader 
e sd goes through thirty newspapers a day, from 

any other dentifrice. the first column headline to the filler at the 
bottom of the last column on the last page. 

She has to read editorials, financial and 
\ Ñ 7 f sporting pages, the woman’s page, adver- 
at more proo tising columns, and even the jokes; for 


sometimes the jokes are about our sub- 


ibers. 
do you want? T And on questioning our most expert 


readers that they know very little about 
the contents of most of the articles they 
COLGATE & CO. Est. 18306 NEW YORK read. By some memory or psychological 
feat, their attention is immediately ar- 
rested as soon as they come to a name or 
subject with which they are concerned. 
After the articles are clipped they are 
sorted. Sometimes, in the sorting, some 
curiously irrelevant clippings will slip by. 

Recently, a certain institution wanted 
all articles about the education of the 
! blind. Among the many clippings we sent 


STANDARD 
UNDERWOOD 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter 
is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
perts. New enamel—new nickeling 
—new lettering —new platen—new 
key rings — new parts wherever 
needed— making it impossible for 
you to tell it from a brand new 


can learn to operate the Under- 
day. 


Wood in one 
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From Factory 
to You 


Yes, only $3 brings you this gen- 
uine Rebuilt Standard Visible 
Underwood direct from our fac- 
tory, and then only small monthly 
payments while you are using it 
make it yours; or, if convenient, 

y cash. Either way, there isa 
Pic, very much worth-while sav- 
ing, too. Genuine, new Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear 
comes—genuine standard, four- 


counts. 


Now is the time when every dollar saved 
Let us save you many dollars. 
Don’t delay. Get this wonderful easy pay- 
ment bargain offer now, so you can send for 
and be sure of getting your Underwood ata 


And Its YOURS! 


row, single-shift keyboard —thor- 
oughly tested — guaranteed for 
five years. 


$3 Puts It in 
Your Home 


You don’t even have to scrimp 
and save to pay cash. Instead, 
you pay only a little each month 
in amounts so conveniently small 
that you will hardly notice them, 
while all the time you are pay- 
ing you will be enjoying the 
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use of and the profits from the 
machine, 


10 Days’ Free 
Trial 


Remember, you don’t even have 
to buy the machine until you get 
it and have used it on 10 days’ 
free trial so that you can see for 
yourself how new it is and how 
well it writes. You must be satis- 
fied or else the entire transaction 
will not cost you a single penny, 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 

SHIPMAN-WARD MFG., Chicago, Ill. 

2062 Shipman Bldg., Montrose and Ravenswood Aves. 
Send by return mail Bargain Offer No. 2062 of a Standard Visible 


l ’ Writing Underwood. This is not an order and does not obligate 
big saving—on our easy terms or for cash. me to buy. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM NARAT E Teco RT Pe TENET Sere 
Asa SHIPMAN -WARD MFG. CO. & sirect or 
ll shipments made direct to you from our R. F.D. NO. ..0 ce ccccccccccnscccscccccccncscccccscccccsasess 
big modern factory (shown above)—the largest 2062 Shipman Building, Chicago, Ill. Pri 


typewriter rebuilding plant in the world Montrose and Ravenswood Aves. (yi EAE AE E EAEE T a ETETE 
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Elegant coaches of fifty 
were finished with Murphy 


Da-cote 


~ the enamel with a pedigree 


When you renew your car at home with Murphy Da-cote you use 
a wonderful, smooth-flowing enamel which is the culmination of 
half a century of making fine varnishes. For fifty years, wherever 
beautiful surfaces have been required—on fine pianos, interiors, 
coaches and automobiles—painters have preferred Murphy Varnish. 


Da-cote is the motor car enamel with a pedigree—Murphy Varnish 
ground with finest pigments. Anyone can use it and get great 
results. It flows on like cream; brush marks disappear after each 
stroke; dries overnight, and leaves a surface like glass. And it wears! 


Try Da-cote yourself some afternoon. Takes little time, costs about 
two dollars. Comes in black and white, and ten popular colors. 
Also fine for baby carriages or anything exposed to hard usage. 


Brighten Your Home with Murphy Univernish 


Remember how your woodwork used to glisten?—how the kitchen 
smiled when you first laid the linoleum? Murphy Univernish will 
bring it all back, for Univernish is the wonderful “universal” var- 
nish that leaves a professional finish wherever applied. Won’t turn 
white from soap or water. Comes transparent and in six wood colors. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 


in was one with the headline “Love is 
blind.” 1 dare say that some day this 
same subscriber may receive a clipping 
about “blind tigers.” 

Sometimes a woman subscriber has a 
tendency to blame us if her notices are 
not all favorable. One woman indignantly 
brought back to us a clipping from a 
Washington society paper tas said un- 
pleasant things about her. She claimed 
that we ought not to have sent it to her, 
because we “knew it was not so.” Later 
she came to the office to see our file of this 
paper, to make sure that the article had 
actually been printed. And she com- 
sane, because we kept on file a paper 
that made such statements about her! 

A nationally known woman novelist 
happened to be in my office one day when 
an obscure woman writer called on the 
telephone. Over the telephone this sub- 
scriber complained bitterly that we had an 
eagle eye ie finding all the unpleasant 
things about herself and none of the good 
things, although she could not specify when 
or where the good things had appeared. 

When I repeated the conversation to 
the novelist in my office, she said: “That 
makes me think that it would be a good 
thing for me if hereafter you send me only 
adverse criticisms. I can get all the soft- 
soap I want from my friends. From now 
on send me only the hostile notices.”’ 

When I explained that to read critically 
all her literary notices to decide whether 
they were, on the whole, favorable or un- 
favorable, would require special arrange- 
ments and an advanced price, she decided 
she would continue to take the molasses 
along with the grit. . 


HE idea that most people subscribe to 

a press clipping service out of vanity is 
a misconception. Some prominent men get 
almost as many “knocks” as bouquets in 
the clippings we send them. I have in 
mind one man, a private citizen, who 
stands near the front rank of those who 
get the most publicity. Nine tenths of his 
clippings are adverse criticism, or out-and- 
out ridicule. Yet he continues the service; 
and I cannot see that he is influenced by 
the criticism one way or another. My 
impression is that he is so strong that he 
could stand many times the amount of 
ridicule and hostility that he awakens. 

A few public men, such as senators or 
congressmen, and occasionally private in- 
dividuals, instruct us to discontinue the 
service because they cannot stand criti- 
cism. They say that the experience is too 
painful. 

On the whole, I believe there is less 
“harpooning” in the press to-day than 
ever before. The practice of diatribe and 
muckraking is gradually becoming a lost 
art, while moderate and telling criticism 
seems to be gaining in favor. Two public 
men who come pretty near having uni- 
versal approbation are Charles E. Hughes 
and Herbert Hoover. It is very seldom 
that one reads adverse comment regarding 
either. 

The budding author is the most fre- 
quently disappointed subscriber. He 
orders clippings when his first book ap- 
pears—but the mail is rarely swamped 
with the result of our search for mention 
of him and his book! He may get no notice 
at all, beyond a mere mention in the list 
of “books received for review” by the 
literary periodicals. New authors are 


Who is Mentioned Oftenest in the Newspapers? by Georges D. ROMEIKE 


always keen about publicity; but when 
‘they have risen to prominence they care 
‘little for anything except the most in- 
telligent and substantial reviews. 

Next to the budding author, the young 


pugilist is the most anxious to know what | 


“the newspapers say of him. For some 
` reason he seems to enjoy reading how he 
_ got “walloped.” 


Now and then, men of prominence get 


somuch publicity in connection with some 


ticular event that they suspend service | 
- for the time being. This was the case with | 


Herbert Hoover during the time he was 
- engaged in Belgian relief. And General 
» Pershing would have had to enlarge the 

intelligence service of the American army 
_ ifhe had felt called upon to keep track of 
- every article printed about him during the 


- period of his command in France. During 


_ that time he took only a restricted service. 


When President Harding was a member | 


: of the Senate, he, like other senators, was 

_ a subscriber for press clippings referring to 
- his public work. But two months before 
he was nominated for the Presidency, he 

- seems to have known that he was going to 
- benominated. Anyhow, he suspended the 
| service, and saved himself considerable 


expense. Had he not done so, he would | 


v have received more than two thousand 
- dippings a day for an indefinite period 
| following his nomination. è 


c THE biggest individual order ever placed 
* with a press clipping bureau came dur- 
< ingthe war. In part it read this way: “All 
¿ press clippings in the United States and 
anada on the United States troops in 
this war.” One can imagine that such 
clippings were of use to the head of the 
© amy intelligence department, particu- 
> larly with regard to pro-German or anti- 
draft propaganda and troop movements. 
> These clippings amounted to 100,000 a 
month! The next biggest order was for 
: gippings regarding the passage of the 
- Susan B. Anthony suffrage amendment. 
It brought 60,000 clippings in the course 
ofa month. 
_ You will be interested to know of one 
- method adopted by the United States 
| Government for ascertaining public senti- 
, ment in the United States regarding war 
with Germany: Just before we entered the 


Ka 


+8 


War, our Government was engaged in| 


iplomatic discussions with Germany 
about submarine warfare. While the dis- 
cussion was going on, Germany resumed 
sinking ships without warning. Instantly, 
there was a diplomatic crisis of the first 
importance. By telegraph, our office in- 
quired of the State Department if it would 
not accept service supplying all editorials 
published in this country on the subject of 
the submarine situation. The offer was 
‘nstantly accepted. In the next four 
_ Weeks we supplied the Government with 
: five thousand editorials on the subject. 
wo weeks after this service ceased, war 
Was declared. 
_ | do not mean to imply that the service 
in any way led the Government to formu- 
- “te its policy, nor even that it confirmed 
- Me Government in a decision previously 
determined. But it enabled the Govern- 
ment to know exactly the state of public 
cPmion in America on the subject of war; 
òr our editors, while they often influence 
- Me opinions held by men in the street, 
_ €ealso influenced by what the man in the 
street is thinking. 
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Illustrating construction and finished result with Sheetrock 


The finest wall that you or anyone else could 
build would be a wall of gypsum plaster, accu- 
rately applied, and finished with gypsum. The 
cost of such a wall would represent its worth in 
materials, in time, and in the several types of 
skilled labor required to erect it. Without the out- 
lay in money, labor and time, the nearest approach 
to a wall of that character is one made of Sheet- 
rock; for Sheetrock is wall plaster, made of gypsum 
and factory cast in uniformly accurate sections. 
It is fireproof, non-warping, and permanent. 


The results you get from a competent use of 
Sheetrock are those you get only from the finest 
plaster walls. It is thick and rigid, yet flexible 
enough to handle easily. Any good carpenter can 
put it up quickly, simply nailing the sheets. of 
specially processed gypsum to the joists or stud- 
ding. The USG Patented Edge insures tight joints 
and flat surfaces that take paper, paint or panels. 
Your dealer in lumber or in builders’ supplies sells 
Sheetrock. Its cost is low. Our free booklet, “Walls 
of Worth,” pictures its uses; send for a copy. 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


World's Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 


SALES OFFICES: New York, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Boston, Mass., Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Pa., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, Detroit, 
an, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Minneapolis, Minne. 
sota, St. Louis, Missouri, Kansas City, Missouri, Omaha, 
Nebraska, Denver, Colorado, Los Angeles, California 


Mic! 


Approved by The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 

MINES AND MILLS: Oakfield, N.Y., Plasterco, Va., 
Cleveland, O., Gypsum, O., Genoa, O., Detroit, Mich., 
Alabaster, Mich., Grand Rapids, Mich., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, Blue Rapids, Kas., Southard, Okla., 
Eldorado, Okla., Piedmont, S. D., Loveland, Colorado, 
Denver, Colorado, Arden, Nevada, Amboy, California 
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The White-washed City 


Where Stalks Decay 


High up, in the mountains of Tibet, is the 
forbidden city of Lhasa, where the Christian is 
excluded and where decay stalks in the streets, 
past the white-washed buildings. The past— 


of ages. 


The 
RAND MENALLY 
International Atlas 
of the World 


contains 419 pages size 
11x14 inches closed, 
bound in cloth and in full 
leather. For the general 
reader, student, business 
man. 128 pages of ma) 
covering the entire world 
in detail. New countries, 
new boundaries, new 
groupings of islands. 


The reverse side of each 
map contains information 
about that particular 
country or state. 


24 pages of full color 
illustrations showing in- 
teresting and important 
sights and scenes in all 
parts of the world. 


135 pages of indexes 
giving location on the 
maps and latest popula- 
tion figures of practically 
all cities, towns and im- 
portant places throughout 
the world. 


RAND MCNALLY & CO. 


and crafty. 


536 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


with its mystery, its customs, its stand-still 
civilization, lifts its ugly head and leers at the 
modern and uplifting. Dogs and pigs roam at 
will. Therough lanesare rutted with the traffic 
Every house is shared by humans 
and yaks, the common beast of burden. 


You'll find Lhasa on the map of Asia, page 
225 of the RAND M©NALLY INTERNATIONAL ATLAS. 
This forbidden city has lived for centuries ina 
little world of its own. 
gorgeous spectacle which fades upon close 
approach into a sordid abode of the unwashed 
It is a part of the great romance 
of Geography, made clear by maps. 


No matter what or where the place, you'll 
find it on a RAND M©NALLY Map. The uttermost 
parts of the earth are included, as they are now 
and as they were in olden times. 
RAND MGNALLY Mar for every person and every 
purpose. People think of maps when they think 
of RAND M¢&NALLY—which is a world-known 
name that stands for education and progress. 


LY & GOMPANY 


Headquarters 


In the sunlight it is a 


There is a 


42 E. 22ND ST., NEW YORK 


WRITE FOR FREE MAP AND FULL INFORMATION ON INTERNATIONAL ATLAS 


AComplete Conservatory Course 
+] Ww rful hi tudy ic 1 d 
By Mail geat American and” European teachers, 


Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


you. 

Write telling us course 
Any Instrument eee 
T 


Piano, Harmony. Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, 

Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send 

our Free Catalog with details of course you want. Send now. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

489 Siegel-Myers Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 


SBE AN ARTI 


z Wecan teach you 
N DRAWING 


in your own 
ome dur- 
ing spare 
time. 


, ` 
fs. 
th 
\ ý 
- 
Our 18 
years of success- 
ful teaching prove 
our ability. 

10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and Ihus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by high 
art authorities. 


Students trained by members of 

our Faculty are filling high-salaried 
itions. Artist’s Outfit FREE to 
Enrolled Students. 


Write today for Art Year Book. 


SCHOLAPPLED ART 


ArpuepAnTBive.No, 5 BATTLE CREEK MICH. 


YEAR BOOK 
"s FREE wut 


The Greatest Marvel 
of the 20th 
Century in Electricity 


(Continued from page 7) 


sound audible to the human ear—if sent 
over three thousand miles of wire becomes 
so feeble, before it reaches that distance, 
that the telephone receiver is not able to 
pass it on to the human ear. But by 
using the amplifier we can talk over a tele- 
phone wire from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. This was first done publicly in Janu- 
ary, 1915, and was considered one of the 
marvels of the twentieth century. But 
greater wonders were soon to come. 

“Do you remember how, in October, 
1915, the government wireless station at 
Arlington, near Washington, talked with 
a wireless station on the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris, and the messages were heard also 
at a station in Honolulu? This was made 
possible by the special equipment in- 
stalled by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and the Western 
Electric—and the vital feature of that 
equipment was the vacuum tube amplifier. 

“The ones used in that case were con- 
siderably larger than this one, and there 
were rows and rows of them—six hundred 
altogether. As someone has said, they 
were veritable ‘talking bottles.’ 

“THe AMERICAN Macazine had an 
article, some months ago, about the mam- 
moth new station of the Radio Corpora- 
tion on Long Island, which will make it 
possible to telephone around the world. 
The vacuum ibe amplifier was the prin- 
cipal factor in this achievement. And the 
developments which are going on, in re- 
gard to it, will add other marvels to those 
already accomplished. 


“QNE of the results of the development 
of the vacuum tube is that ships are 
now able to find their way by means of the 
radio-compass, in connection with which 
a vacuum tube amplifier is used. This 
method is of real service in bringing a 
vessel to port. 

“But it did not solve another problem 
which is often a very serious one, that of 
bringing a vessel into a harbor. In case of 
the heavy fogs which are common at 
many ports, ships are often compelled to 


| anchor outside the harbor and to wait, 


sometimes for hours at a time, until the 
fog lifts. The annual loss from this cause 
is estimated to be millions of dollars. 
When a great passenger liner is held up, 
sometimes for ten or twelve hours, the 
loss to the company alone is heavy, for the 
cost of keeping such a vessel at sea with 
its passengers is sometimes as high as five 
hundred dollars an hour. All this time, 
moreover, the dock is tied up and dozens 
of workers are kept idle. 

“Not only this, but hundreds of vessels 
are lost every year, by collision with other 
vessels, or by getting out of the channel 
and running on rocks, when trying to 
enter or to leave harbor in a fog. 

“Tt was to overcome this great loss that 
I invented a system of piloting ships into 
port with safety even duvine the densest 
fog. And again it was the vacuum tube 
amplifier which made this possible. 


The Greatest Marvel of the 20th Century in Electricity, by KEENE SUMNER 
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“Briefly, and without technicalities, 
this is how it is done: An insulated cable 
is laid along the bed of the channel. This 
cable is connected with an electrical in- 
stallation on shore. What we call a mag- 


netic field is produced; that is, magnetic | 
waves emanate from the cable. A ship is | 


equipped with coils of wires, one at each 
side toward the bow of the vessel. These 
coils pick up the magnetic energy, which 
is then passed through a vacuum tube 
amplifer and produces a musical hum in 
the telephone receiver worn by the navi- 
gating officer on the bridge. 


“The officer, by simply moving a | 


switch, can listen first at one side of the 
ship, then at the other. If the port-side 
signal is louder, he knows he is to star- 
board of the cable; and the reverse if the 
starboard signal is the stronger. Going 
in either direction, he always keeps to the 
right—to starboard. So two vessels can 
go ahead safely in opposite directions, 
even though the fog is so thick that they 
are invisible to each other, simply by 
‘listening to the cable.’ 

“In October, 1920, demonstrations of 
the system—which 1 call the Audio-Pilot- 
ing System—were given in New York 
Harbor with the coöperation of the 
United States Navy Department. The 
vessel used was a destroyer, the ‘Semmes;’ 
and in order to show how the system 
would make a pilot absolutely independ- 
ent of the necessity of seeing his course, 
the bridge was enclosed in canvas. If the 
steering apparatus, and the man guiding 
the vessel, had been in the very heart of the 
ship, it would have been just as easy to 
guide it safely into the harbor. 

“Various persons did pilot it, simply by 
‘listening to the cable.’ Captain Battle, 
for instance, of the Cunard Company, 
without any previous experience with the 
system, was able, after a little coaching, 
to bring the ‘Semmes’ into port, keeping 
the vessel within fifty yards of the cable 
all the way and always on the correct side 
of the channel. Yet he could not see any- 
thing outside of the canvas walls shutting 
in the bridge. 


“THE Government is now using this 
audio-piloting system on some of its 

war ships, and has agreed to loan several 

of the installations to merchant vessels. 

“That is one thing we can do, thanks to 
the vacuum tube amplifier. We shall be 
able to use the same system in guiding 
arcraft to a landing. By surrounding a 
landing field with wire, in much the same 
way as we mark the channel with a cable, 
and by equipping an aëroplane with coils 
and a receiving apparatus, the aviator not 
only can tell when he is near a landing 
field, but can also guide his machine so 
that it will come down in any part of the 
field that he chooses for his landing. And 
he can do this in fog, which is the aviator’s 
worst enemy. 

“Aéroplanes can use the audio-piloting 
system just as vessels do. A calephenie 
wire, from one aérodrome to another, 
would take the place of the cable laid 
along the channel to a harbor. And the 
aviator, by listening through his receiv- 
mg apparatus, could follow this wire. 

ls, in fact, has been done; and it will 
very greatly diminish the danger of night 

ying. Aéroplanes have even followed a 
submerged cable, just as the ships do. 

During the war the Allies used the 
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A scene on Broadway, New York, in 1890, 
showing the densily of overhead wires 


The same scene after the overhead wires were 
replaced by underground cables 


Improvements 


The history of the telephone 
is a record of constant improve- 
ment. Only by numerous inven- 
tions and ceaseless research for 
new and better ways has the 
present standard been reached. 


Two-score years ago the tele- 
phone could hardly carry the 
human voice across a city. Now 
it carries it distinctly across this 
great continent. The once 
familiar network of overhead 
wires in large cities has been re- 
placed by systems of under- 
ground cables, each cable con- 
taining thousands of slender, 
sensitive wires. 


Switchboards, once primitive 
devices, called upon to handle 
only a few connections and 
limited in their workings, have 
now become great and precise 
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A RAILWAY 
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Earn Up to $250 Per Month 
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mechanisms through which the 
volume and complexity of tele- 
phone traffic is handled with me- 
chanical perfection. 


With the continued growth in 
the number of telephone users, 
there is a continued increase in 
the problems of speed, accuracy 
and speech transmission. 


These are the problems for- 
ever before the scientists and 
engineers of the Bell System; 
and the solution of these prob- 
lems, in advance of necessity, 
is the objective of this great body 
of specially trained experts. 


The Bell System will con- 
tinue the improvements necessary 
to maintain its standard of ser- 
vice, which is the best and 
cheapest telephone service in 
the world. 


BELL SYSTEM” 
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“They tell me...” 


OU WILL always find people 
ready to retail opinions on things 
they know nothing about— including 
investments. 


In the investment of your money, you 


should be guided by men of technical 
knowledge and experience. 


The security back of every bond we 
offer has had the careful scrutiny of 


our Officers. 


If such care in the choice of securities 
interests you, we suggest a study of 


our monthly Purchase Sheet. 


Sent on 


request for AQ 173. 


BONDS 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
SHORT TERM NOTES 


ACCEPTANCES 


Is This Your Idea 
of Florida? 


A little piece of land near the water, a boat, a 
garden, some strawberry plants, and perhaps a few 
chickens; a vine-covered cottage among your own 
orange and grapefruit trees; fish and oysters in 
abundance; plenty of quail and game—a simple, 
natural, wholesome life in the open the year round 
—Home, Health and Contentment. All this is 
within your reach at modest outlay in this beautiful 
land of sunshine and roses. We are on the Gulf 
and a navigable river, also on the Dixie Highway. 
Here we have the freedom, comfort and economy 
of country life, yet are within easy access of the big 
cities and resort centres—Tampa, 36 miles; Tarpon 
Springs, 8 miles; Clearwater, 24 miles; St. Peters- 
burg, 48 miles. Our community is new and prices 
have not gone sky-high; living expenses are moder- 
ate. Over 200 Northern families already here. 
They like it—perhaps you will. May we send 
complete information? BOARD OF TRADE, 
Box 12, New Port Richey, Fla. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


AND SPEED TYPIST 


A profession that offers men and women rich rewards, fascinating 
work, big pay, and opens the way for promotion to high executive 
positions paying $50 to $100 a week and up. Many of America’s big- 
gest business men and women got their start because they mastered 
stenography. Demand for expert stenographers and typists always 
exceeds the supply at salaries of from $30 to $50 a week. The Tulloss 
New Way makes you an expert, one who can start in ata large salary. 
Complete course in shorthand and typewriting, new principles, insures 
exceptional speed and accuracy. You can write shorthand the new 

25 to 150 words a minute. You can typewrite 80 to 100 words a 
foes accuracy and ease of operation—no 
markable methodsa—remarkable results. 
New Wa: f 


way 125 
minute and 
fatigue as with the old way. 

You learn faster the Tullos o previous stenographic 
schooling necessary. Train at bome during your spare time. Only 
about half usual cost—you will become a far more efficient stenogra- 
pher—worth more money than the average right from the start. If al 

ready astenographer you nevertheless need New Way Training in speed 
typewriting, for no matter how good you are in shorthand, you can 
never expect the high salaried position until you get speed, real speed 


with this speed 


and accuracy on a typewriter. Quickly acquired inten yd lessons 
Will send you free our amazing book, ‘How to Be a Big Man’s Right 
Hand,’ It tells how business men choose their private secretaries, 
how they advance them to executive positions. Send postal or letter 
and indicate whether you are interested in the complete stenography 
course or simply pvt | typewriting. No obligation—write today 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 230 Collepe Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


TENOGRAPHER 


audio-piloting system at various ports 
and also to guide vessels through the 
mine fields. And don’t forget that the 
vacuum tube amplifier was what made 
this possible! The Allies and the United 
States used the audio-frequency apparatus 
for tapping the German telephone and 
telegraph lines. With its assistance they 
could ‘listen in’ and hear what the Ger- 
| mans were saying over their telephone 
wires paralleling the trenches. 

“This audio-frequency system was one 
of my venidas I called it ground teleg- 
raphy. The French translated that into 
telegraphie par sol, and the system became 
generally known as ‘T. P. S? It is a 
wireless circuit in which the vacuum tube 
amplifier plays the star rôle. I perfected 
it in January, 1911; but experts laughed 
at it then. Later I applied for patents. 
But at the request of the Government the 
peer was held up during the war. It 

as now been issued, both in the United 
States and most of the foreign countries. 

“We are constantly discovering new 
ways in which the vacuum tube can be 
applied. For instance, the Edison tube— 
which is the one with only two electrodes 
—is now used in a device for charging 
storage batteries. It can be installed in 
any garage, to charge the batteries in an 
electric automobile; and it does the work 
in a third of the time that has been 
necessary. The vacuum tube is used also 
in X-ray work, making some very decided 
improvements. And I have patented 
apparatus which makes it possible for 
patients in all the wards of a hospital, or 
other buildings, to hear music or speaking 
in another room, or another building. 


AFEW months ago, Wendell L. Carlson 
and I, working together, found another 
use for the vacuum tube. You know that 
there are various electrical devices used 
for therapeutic work. And you also know 
that the patient has to put up with un- 

leasant twitchings and jerkings when 
being treated with some of these appli- 
ances. We found that by using a vacuum 
tube circuit these spasmodic jerkings 
could be completely eliminated. 

“The tube is employed in detecting 
changes of temperature. It can be used 
in locating oil and also ore bodies; for it is 
so sensitive that the most feeble magnetic 
energy can be picked up and amplified. In 
fact, there seems to be no end to the possible 
uses of this wonderful little thing. 

“Not that it is always little. On the 
contrary, in some of the recent develop- 
ments the ‘tubes’ are very large. The 
glass container is dispensed with, and the 
metal ‘plate, which you see inside this 
little aike here, becomes its own container. 
These metal plates become so heated by 
the bombardment of the stream of elec- 
trons that experiments are now being car- 
ried on to water-cool them. The ‘plate 
will be made of hollow tubing through 
which the water will circulate. 
| “T called the vacuum tube the most im- 

portant electrical development of the 
twentieth century so far. It seems to me 
| that it will hold that position for a long 
| time to come.” 


“ADVENTURES of a Steeplejack”’ is 

the thrilling subject of a fascinating 

interview by Merle Crowell appearing 
| next month. 
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to be rumored that the new doctor wore a 
white coat in his office, and had all sorts 
of strange accessories there, with which 
he was seen working, through a window. 
He had also driven out from Somerville 
one day in a blue roadster. He could 
evidently afford a car, and a good one. 
Sull, New Salem waited. 

There had been no report yet of a pa- 
tent. When it did come, the town was 
tom between amusement and avid inter- 
est. 

It seemed that one night the crowd in 
the barber shop had challenged Davy 
Henderson, who was coughing, to try out 
the new doctor. Davy, according to his 
own statement, had never been sick a day 
in his life, a big, powerful, ruddy farm- 
hand. When the chafing and betting 
reached the point of embarrassment, 
Davy suddenly rose from the bench and 
started down the street. He was gone a 
leng time, but those of the crowd who 
waited for him had something of interest 
to tell their wives when they got home. 


AVY had come back in a state as 
nearly approaching excited admira- 
tion as he was capable of: 

“By gosh, that one’s got a head on him! 
He goes to the bottom of things. Do you 
spose he just poured me some lickerish 
out of a bottle? Not him. He felt my 
pulse! An’ questions? PII bet he could 
tnd out more about you in five minutes 
than you knowed yourself. Even asked 
me what I eat. ow often I eat pork. 
When I told him ’most every meal, do 
you know what he did? Took my blood 
pressure! Yes, sir, that’s what he called 
i. Curiousest contrapshun you ever 
seen. I wish you fellahs could of seen it 
workin’, Mine was all right; but, as he 
says, it’s always best to be on the safe 
side. An’ instruments! Say, you just 
ought to go in there some day an’ see the 
things he’s got. All shined up in them 
white cases. He’s pleasant, too. He’ll 
explain things all out to you. He’s fixin’ 
a place in the back where he’s goin’ to 
make tests or something. He’s a wise 
one, I’m tellin’? you.” 

Davy produced two envelopes of tab- 
lets, which were passed around, examined 
and smelled judiciously. There was no 
doubt that his report quickened the gen- 
eral interest. 

When the old doctor got it next eve- 
ning by way of Jane by way of the friend 
of the wife of one of the men present in 
the barber shop, he maintained a calm 
front until he and Chevvy were safe in 
the office again; then he sank into his 
chair, slapped the dog’s silky back, and 
gave himself up to delicious enjoyment. 

“Took Davy Henderson’s blood pres- 
sure!” he explained to Chevvy with a 
hearty roar. “That poor kid! His theo- 
nes will soon kill him in New Salem.” 

hen he sobered. He felt a sense of 
tesponsibility, somehow, for him. He 
would try to meet him accidentally some- 
tme, and if he was not the touchy kind. 
perhaps he couid give him some sugges- 


tons about the sort of people he would 
meet here. 
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Economic Statesmanship 


The world has learned that the character of its busi- 
ness is a measure of civilization. Upon the orderly 
conduct of commerce and industry depend the health 
and well being of all. 


To a degree which few people realize, the sound 
prosperity of the United States is dependent upon the 
economic statesmanship of those who direct our finan- 
cial resources. 


It is not enough to raise great crops of grain, cotton 
or tobacco, or to organize industries and commercial 
institutions. From planting to consuming, crops must 
be financed. Thousands of factories depend upon the 
importation of rubber, silk, sugar and leather, which 
must be paid for months before these commodities are 
distributed as finished products. Manufacturers have 
heavy credit needs for purchase of materials, pay rolls 
and goods in transit. Railroads require active financial 
cooperation in their essential operations. 


To adjust national finance in accordance with these 
vast credit requirements, balancing seasonal variations 
and driving through the arteries of business a steady, 
ample flow of financial vitality, is a service of supreme 
importance to the economic life of the country. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New York em- 
ploys its great resources to finance the current operations 
of commerce and industry. Its self interest is identical 
with the business welfare of the United States. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 
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But the new doctor had an amazing 
way of keeping himself busy in his office 
when he was not flying somewhere at 


_breakneck speed in the blue roadster. He 


was seldom seen even at the post office, the 
general meeting place of oss more in- 
fluential citizens of the town whose dig- 
nity did not permit of the barber-sho 
group. His wife, a pretty, friendly girl, 
came for the mail. 

It was some weeks later that Jane burst 
out with her latest discovery. 

“What do you suppose he’s done now?” 
Jane would not dignify him with the med- 
ical title, so she referred to him always as 
“he.” “Hes found out that little Eddie 


| Houston has adenoids, whatever they are, 


and he’s going to take them out. He says 
they keep children back at school, and 
Mrs. Houston is telling all around that 
that’s the reason Eddie didn’t make his 
grade last year!” 

There followed a mild epidemic of ade- 
noids in the town, those chiefly interested 
being the mothers of children who had 
not as yet developed into prodigies ac- 
cording to parental hopes. Then came 
a violent wave of elimination of tonsils. 

One day he succeeded in stopping the 
blue roadster as he met it on a country 
road. 

“Good morning,” he said. “I’m Doctor 
Morton. How’s everything going?” 

The young man showed a slight re- 
straint, but was gracious. 

“Very well indeed, I—” 

“They’re the finest people in the 
world,” the older man hurried on, “these 
people around here. Of course, you have 
to learn their ways a little. You'll find 
things different from the city—perhaps 
a little difference in methods.” 

“Yes,” the young man said, smiling, 
“it is quite different from the city, but 
I’m enjoying it. Wonderful view from 
here, isn’t there?” 


N THE weeks that followed the old doc- 
tor was regaled with several pointed in- 
stances of the new doctor’s growing popu- 
larity. Several people, as brands from 
the Lamas, were hurried to the nearest 


| hospital; Mrs. Sydney, the wife of a 


wealthy retired farmer, was discovered to 
have neuritis rather than rheumatism, 
and was planning with proud importance 
to go South for the remainder of the 
winter; Mr. Smith’s broken arm had been 
X-rayed; and Mrs. Wade had been sent 
to a sanitarium for nervous prostration. 

New Salem was thrilled. It took on 
new dignity. Conversation vibrated. Of 
how much more, indeed, could Somerville 
boast? 

Still the old doctor pursued his familiar 
way. It was the more volatile element cf 
the community, he reasoned, who were so 
eager for new and radical measures. Then, 
one day in March, the blow fell. 

On this day he had purposely taken the 
longest way back from his only afternoon 
trip, when he met Cy Lewis on the top of 
the hill above town. Cy slowed up as he 
always did, and they exchanged the un- 
failing remarks about the weather and 
the crops. 

“Old Mrs. Bennet’s had another of her 
spells,” Cy remarked, casually, at last. 

Almost on the word the doctor’s hands 
were busy at the levers. He was looking 
out for a place to turn. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that at once, 
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you fool? Every minute’s precious,” he 
called above the noise of his engine. 

Cy’s face was crimson. He waved. He 
shouted. Finally the doctor stopped. 

“No, Doc, A guess—you’re not— 
Why, you see— Well, the truth is, I 
guess they called the young doctor this 
time.” And Cy hurriedly started his car. 

The doctor ere home stupefied. The 
Bennets had called the young doctor. The 
Bennets! In wealth, in refinement, in 
general intelligence, they were the leaders 
of the country community. More than 
that, they were his lifelong friends. He 
would not have believed it possible. Well, 
this was the end. Everyone in New Salem 
would know by night that he was no 
longer the Bennets’ physician. Soon he 
would be nobody’s. Chevvy watching, 
sensing calamity, moved closer to him. 

“Pm licked, old man,” the doctor said 
hoarsely; “I’m licked.” 

The weeks that followed proved the 
correctness of the doctor’s diagnosis of 
himself. A few old families remained on 
his list for a time; a few straggling patients 
dropped into the office in the evenings; 
but even these were at last swept away 
on the tidal wave of enthusiasm for his 
young rival. 


HEN there came a week when there was 

not a single country call. By Friday 
the doctor could stand it no longer. With 
a brave show of casualness, he drove off 
as if on his old morning round. Chevvy 
exulted proudly in his old place. 

Ata Er crossroads the doctor, looking 
nervously right and left, turned the car 
and started back. The dog gave a bark 
of surprise and looked questioningly up 
at his master. The doctor met the Town 
eyes steadily. 

“It was a lie, Chevvy; but it’s the last 
one. You and I’ll meet this thing like 
men.” And somehow, in that mysterious 
interchange of thought possible between 
man and dog, the truth lay bare between 
them. 

After that there was no pretense. The 
doctor sat on the porch in the mornings 
with Chevvy at his feet and read the pa- 
per, and tried to greet the passers-by with 
his old heartiness. One resolve was fixed 
in his generous heart: there must be no 
hard feelings. They were his people; he 
had tried to serve them well; but whether 
they deserted him for another or not the 
attitude of a lifetime must not change. 

Sometimes he realized with a pang the 
power he might wield. So little, he knew, 
was needed to bring them back to him. 
A word here, a caution there, a comment 
to Jane which would soon reach the ears 
for which it was intended; all these and 
more he could give in general terms with- 
in the limits of professional courtesy. .. . 

he young man was at the foot of the 
hill; he was already past the crest and was 
starting down the other side. It was for 

ım to relinquish without protest, and 
without bitterness. 

o the days and weeks slipped away 
until it was June. 

“I haven't seen the youn 
wife lately,” remarked the doctor one 
night to his sister. “Is she away?” 

“No,” said Jane tartly, “she’s at home. 
I guess she has her reasons.” t 

“So?” said her brother. 

The implication brought to his mind a 
thought he would rather forget. In all 
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the general pain of giving up the work he 
loved, there was one particularly poign- 
ant regret. The old doctor knew that 
in one phase of his practice, at least, he 
could measure up to the best of them 
without fear; and, lonely old bachelor 
that he was, he was glad that heaven had 
sent it so. For in the long years of his 
work he had, by a skill that seemed some- 
times to himself almost miraculous, 
brought safely into the world nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine new lives. The rec- 
ord and the dates were all entered in a 


| little book in the office. He often leafed 
| through it. The pages had acquired a 


personal sacredness. In a sense they were 
his children, the only ones he would leave 
behind him. He had speculated often 
about his thousandth case. As the num- 
ber had mounted year by year, he had 
hoped, with a fond sentiment which tor- 
ture could not have wrung him to con- 
fess, that his days would not be cut off 
before he had rounded out this sum of 
new life. 

Now it looked as though a taunting, 
ironic fate had decreed that the nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine should remain 
unchanged on the page. For, day by day, 
the old doctor was idle, with an idleness 
that to him was harder to bear than the 
stress and strain of many an epidemic 
season had been. 

He put the office in immaculate order, 
admitting after two days’ work that even 
then it must needs make a shabby show- 
ing against the up-to-date whiteness of 
the one down the street. He worked 
fussily upon the old car, cleaning it, tink- 
ering with the engine. He made some 
garden for Jane. He read books and 
journals that for years he had had no 
time for. 

Night after night he dreamed that 
Chevvy was barking. Asin the old days 
he was springing down the stairs and 
starting off through the night. 


T WAS a close, hot night in July when 

the dream came more vividly than ever. 
He opened his eyes wonderingly, unbe- 
lievingly. But the dream persisted in 
reality. Chevvy was not only barking 
but was tearing up and down the stairs. 
With a clutch for his dressing gown, the 
doctor was out of the room and at the 
front door in a second. 

On the porch was the young doctor, 
ashy white in the faint night light of the 
hall. He gripped the older man’s arm. 

“Doctor Morton, it’s my wife—I didn’t 
expect it so soon—there’s no one there 
but a neighbor. It’s going to be bad, 
and I’ve lost my nerve—I’ve gone shaky 
—I’ve got to have help. Can you—”’ 

The old doctor’s voice cut into the 
quiet. There was strength in every sylla- 
ble. 

“You go back. I'll be there in five min- 
utes. Don’t worry. It'll be all right.” 

In exactly four minutes he was snatch- 
ing the brown bag and another, ready 
packed, from the office, and with Chevvy 
behind him was hurrying down the 
street. 

The door was open. He threw off his 
coat in the hallway and went on up the 
stairs and into the room. And as he 
crossed the threshold he realized that 
never had he felt fitter for work, more 


| ready to fight and vanquish the forces of 


pain and the gray battalions of death. 


The battle dragged through the long, 
dark hours. A desperate struggle it 
proved, in which the gray battalions 
more than once gathered and retreated, 
only to rally and gather again. The 
sweat of despair stood on the young doc- 
tor’s forehead; the neighbor woman, 
white and shaken, deserted her post; but 
the old doctor fought on. His thou- 
sandth case! He must win. The young 
doctor’s wife! He must win. He sum- 
moned all his proven skill from out the 
years, all his strength, all his faith, all 

is unconquerable determination—and 
fought eu, Neue by hour. 

And with the dawn, at last, came vic- 
tory, glad, safe, triumphant! 

The old doctor was at the foot of the 
stairs when the young man overtook him, 
haggard but smiling. He tried to speak 
bravely, but his voice broke. 

“Doctor Morton, I can’t thank you. 
No man could. It was wonderfail If 
there is ever anything I can do for you—” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the older man 
said. “I was only too glad to help you. 
Just drop in sometime and tell me all 
about the new ways of doing things. 
I’m nearly always around home now,” 
he added with a sort of wistful humor. 


HE young doctor caught his arm 

fiercely. “But, by heaven, sir, you’re 
not going to be any more! I’m going to 
tell every person visit that you saved 
my wife’s life, and that you did the finest 
piece of work last night I’ve ever seen 
done anywhere. I’ve been a selfish 
bounder, Doctor Morton. I spouted all 
the theories I knew, to catch these 


eo- 
ple. I saw they liked it. And I aide 
understand about you, sir. I supposed 


you were— I didn’t realize— But, by 
the Lord Harry, when I get through sing- 
ing your praises in New Salem now, I'll 
be lucky if I have a single patient left or 
ever get one again!” 

His misty blue eyes looked into the old 
doctor’s misty gray ones as they wrung 
each other’s hands: 

“Oh, pshaw!”? the old doctor said as 
he scrambled into his coat. “There’s 
enough work for both of us here. I’m 
just almighty glad everything’s all right 
up-stairs. You go along back there now, 
and I'll drop in again this evening.”” 

He caught up the satchels and went 
out, closing the door softly. From the 
porch Chevvy rose to meet him. The 
doctor looked for a long second into the 
brown eyes, then he said: 

“All right, Chevvy. Off we go again!” 

At the old words and the old glad 
tone, Chevvy trembled, and then with a 
bound, leaped upon the doctor as he 
started down the steps; he licked the 
hand that gripped the brown satchel; 
then licked the brown satchel itself; he 
barked in quick staccato to the heavens; 
he tore up the street and down, and 
around in gert circles, crouching and 
springing. No time now to think of pro- 
fessional dignity, for was the cloud not 
lifted from his master’s eyes? Were the 
good, familiar days not come again? 

And the doctor, watching him, smiled 
as he fell into his old, strong stride. His 
busy life was not yet over. There would 
still be work to do. His heart, with 
Chevvy’s, was rejoicing, for he knew that 
he had won, not only his thousandth 
case, but much, much more. 
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Cry Real Tears—and 
Finally Did 


(Continued from page 27) 


tumed pale as Helen pressed his hand, 
and went on to play her initial scene. The 
house received her cordially, and for a 
moment Rolston had hope; but the hope 
became anemic before the act was done, 
and at the curtain there was a mere sput- 
ter of applause. At the second curtain, 
there was none at all. 

Bernstein came to his shoulder. “She’s 
flopping,” said Bernstein, querulously. 
s p at’s the matter with her, anyhow?” 

Rolston watched her through the last 
act, and when it was done he sat stolidly 
in a chair by the fire-wall and waited for 
her. She had been crying, and in his vast 
disappointment he almost made a cruel 
comment, but he was glad that he con- 
trolled himself. He took her home in a 
taxicab, and on the way she spoke only 
once. That was to say, vehemently, 
“Oh—the beasts!” She also cried a little 
more, but Rolston, curiously inhibited, 
didn’t even hold her hand. And in the 
moming his seven fellow-critics unani- 
mously informed the world that Edward 
Rolston had written a contemporary 
masterpiece, and that Miss Helen Weld 
had utterly ruined it for him. 


ON WEDNESDAY night, she got her 

notice, and the next night, her under- 

_ Study went on for her. Miss Weld had 
received her come-uppance, and she had 
taken it, together with her heart-burning, 
to bed with her. She was barely twenty, 
and she had been taught to behave that 
the universe was at her feet; therefore, be- 
cause she was strictly feminine, she refused 
to see Rolston, or to speak to him on the 
telephone, or to answer his letters. And 
within a very brief period she was numbed 
by the fact that kis play, of all plays in 
creation, had been a tragedy while she was 
with it, and a sure-fire comedy as soon as 
she left. 

She was too shamed, and too proud, to 
ace Bernstein again, so that under 
diferent management she rehearsed three 
weeks (without pay) in a farce which was 
tried out in Stamford, and perished there, 
without a mourner. She went out to 
Chicago to replace the star of a comedy- 
drama, and Ae lasted exactly four per- 
ormances. Bewildered, shocked, she 
turned for solace to the clever bohemians, 
but her photograph had dropped out of 
the Sunday supplements, and a new 
Soprano and a boy pianist had taken her 
Place as - current sensation. She tele- 
Phoned to Mr. Theodore Semple—one of 
the Newport Semples—and Mr. Semple 
Tegretted that for the next few weeks his 
{gagements were very numerous and 
Very important. She was thinking, now, 
of Rolston as the soundest friend she 
could claim, but pride was still in the 

ascendant and she wouldn’t receive him. 
he made the round of the agencies, and, 
to her utter humiliation, there was nothing 
or them to offer her. 
She went to Bernstein. 
My tear,” said Bernstein, “you could 


Ask Us Now 


This test will delight you 


Again we offer, and urge you to accept, 
this new teeth-cleaning method. 


Millions now employ it. Leading den- 
tists, nearly all the world over, are urging 
its adoption. The results are visible in 
whiter teeth wherever you look today. 

Bring them to your people. 


The war on film 


Dental science has declared a war on 
film. That is the cause of most tooth 
troubles. And brushing methods of the 
past did not effectively combat it. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
Then night and day it may do serious 
damage. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Very few people have escaped the troubles 
caused by film. 


Two film combatants 


Now two combatants have been found. 
Many careful tests have proved their 
efficiency. 

A new-day tooth paste has been created, 
and these two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it. The paste is called Pepsodent. 

Now every time you brush your teeth 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which 
brings five desired effects. Approved by 
modern authorities and now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere. All druggists 
supply the large tubes. 


you can fight those film-coats in these 
effective ways. 


Also starch and acids 


Another tooth enemy is starch. It 
also clings to teeth, and in fermenting it 
forms acids. z 

To fight it Nature puts a starch di- 
gestant in saliva. She also puts alkalis 
there to neutralize the acids. 

Pepsodent multiplies the salivary flow. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. It multiplies the alkalis. Thus 
these teeth protecting forces, twice a day, 
are much increased. 


They must be done 


These things must be done. Teeth 
with film or starch or acids are not white 
or clean or safe. You know yourself, 
no doubt, that old tooth-brushing methods 
are inadequate. 

See what the new way does. 

Make this pleasant ten-day test and 
watch your teeth improve. . 


A few days will tell 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

Do this now. The effects will delight 
you and lead to constant delights. To 
all in your home they may bring new 
beauty, new protection for the teeth. 


10-Day Tube Free ** 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 561, 1104 S. Wabash Avenue., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Thermo 


Knitted 


Sport Coat 


With Belt 
75 cents 
extra 


EO 


Guaranteed all 
Virgin Wool 


All virgin wool is im- 
porlant, it means greal- 
er comfort and service. 

Useful indoors or 
outdoors, at work or 


play. 

Look for the 
Thermo hanger in 
the neck of the coat. 
Made in heather 
mixtures. 

If your dealer can- 
not supply you, 
write us. 


For skating 


“e 


golf 
motoring 
bowling 
traveling 
hiking 
office or 
home wear 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 


349 Broadway 


Dept. A 


New York 


INVESTMENTS ASSURING 


The Security of 
YOUR HOME 


RE you sure the investments you make 
now are of such character that the future 
security of your home and family is assured? 
You can have perfect confidence your princi- 
pal will be safe and that the income will be sure 
when your money is placed in INVESTORS 
BONDS. They are secured by first mortgage 
on highest class property- backed up by brick 
and steel valued at least twice amount of the 


issue. 


The resporalpility and success of this organ- 
s 


ization 


reflected in a record of seventeen 


years without loss to any investor. 
INVESTORS BONDS pay 7° and can be 
bought on partial payments starting as low 
as $10. 


Write to-day for booklets No. M-117 


Che INVESTORS 
COMP. 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


| pack up your troubles in the old kit-bag, 
and run home. That’s good advice from 
Papa. 

She stared blankly. “ Do you mean— 
you haven’t anything for me?” 

He shook his head. ‘Never no more. 
You ain’t a good reliable type, anyhow— 
all you got is looks and a specialty.” 

She felt a lump come into her throat, 
and choke her. ‘That isn’t true! It was 
Mr. Rolston’s play!” 

Bernstein held up his hand. “Know 
| something? You think Rolston’s piece put 
' the skids under you? I tell you: Remem- 
' ber at rehearsals how he wouldn’t change 
| so much as a line without he should first 
kick like a bull? Well, after two per- 
formances, he comes to me and says he 
would rewrite your whole part. He says 
he should bust up the whole show, just for 
you. 

She moistened her lips. ‘‘ He—offered 
to—rewrite it for me?” 

“He positively raved—positive! And I 
says the play would go—go big—with 
practically anybody else in your shoes. 
And it has. We're playing to fifteen, 
sixteen thousand a week.” 

She went back to her apartment, and 
after half an hour of unsteady thought, 
she went to the telephone with a pitiable 
little smile of defeat on her lips, and 
called up Rolston. 


THE situation was exactly as he had 
visualized it eighteen months ago: she 
had ceased to be a fad, and Nemesis had 
kept her appointment. And yet in Rols- 
ton’s bearing there was no hint of victory. 

It was nearly three months since they 
had seen each other alone, and at the first 
glance each was sensitive to the changes. 
Rolston hadn’t patterned himself after 
the model she had set up for him, but he 
had put on a manner which belongs to 
success, and can’t be imitated; Miss 
Weld had lost a veneer of confidence, 
which left her several years younger and 
infinitely more appealing. Her eyes held 
the expression which he had known 
would come to them; and now that it had 
come, it distressed him. 

“Well,” she said, quietly. “Its my 
turn to grovel and yours to gloat, isn’t 
itt 

“Im not gloating.” He released her 
hand, and found occupation with a ciga- 
rette. 

“You might just as well. I couldn’t go 
home without giving you the chance. 
You’re entitled to it. Remember the first 
thing you ever said about me?” 

“Oh, you poor kid!” said Rolston, im- 
pulsively. 

She made a gesture in deprecation. 
“That isn’t anything. Remember what 
you said about the . . . the flock of buz- 
zards?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“That was true, too. Last spring, three 
of them... thought they wanted to marry 
me. One of them was... Mr. Semple.” 

He threw away his cigarette. ‘“ You’re 
not quitting ander fire?” 

“Why shouldn’t 1?” 


Rolston was pacing the floor nervously. 
“I went out to see you in Stamford. You 
were a hundred per cent better than you 
ever were before. This experience ought 
to help you.” 

“Help me how? . .. Learn how to act?” 

“Certainly.” 

There was a little pause. “Bernstein 
told me what you tried to do for me, 
Ned.” 

He halted. “Oh, did he?” 

“What made you want to, Ned?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “The part 
wasn’t suited to you.” 

“I know, but—is any part?” 

His voice had a note of authority. 
“With your looks, and proper training, 
you'd be a star. Can you imagine how J 
felt to have my own play hurt you like 
this?” 

She was regarding him perplexedly. 
“Ned, a year ago you were the only 
man in New York who thought I wasn’t 
wonderful. Do you—are you the only 
man left who thinks I am?” 

“These fool critics don’t know black 
from white,” he said savagely. “And 
Bernstein’s an idiot. I could have re- 
written that part in two days. You’re the 
sweetest thing on the stage. We could 
have gone ahead together.” 

She stared at him until presently, when 
the full meaning of his blind loyalty was 
apparent to her, her cheeks turned crim- 
son. “No—I’m afraid you were always 
right, Ned. And I’ve been the silliest, 
conceitedest girl in the whole w-world 
and now you can say: ‘I told you so!’ 
Please say it.” 

Rolston looked down at her. “No, all I 
want to say is that I’ve kept my promise. 
I’m waiting in the same place... and I’m 
having an architect do those plans I 
talked to you about. And—there’s no 
reason why I should interfere with your 
career any more than you should interfere 
with mine. So—if you should want to go 
the rest of the way together—”’ 


GHE caught her breath. “Oh, Ned—you 
couldn’t want to marry such a ghastly 
failure!” 

Rolston snatched her into his arms. 
“Oh, couldn’t 1?” 

She hid her face against his shoulder; 
she was thinking of the long year during 
which she had taken him for granted. At 
length she whispered: “But, Ned, I am 
spoiled—-”’ 

He held her closer. ‘Oh, that’s all 
right,” he said thickly. “PIL probably 
spoil you worse yet. I want to.” 

She clung to him, and wouldn’t lift her 
face. “ But—please don’t talk about the 
stage, Ned. Please don’t.” 

“Why not, dear?” 

“You said—all I had was a ‘startling 
c-control of the lachrymal g-glands’—and 
I haven’t even got that any more. I—I 
c-can’t even c-control them now.” She 
raised her head a little, and as Rolston 
kissed her he saw that she was crying. 
A few moments later, she said, almost 
inaudibly: ‘And I don’t give a darn if I 
c-can’t—either.” 


‘$1,250 for a Shine” is the title of a timely and practical interview next 
month. ‘“‘Jack” Barringer, hero of the $1,250 shine, made the boot-blacking 
incident worth a million dollars to the National Cash Register Company. 
You can get real inspiration from learning how this was accomplished. 
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Are Men Superior 
to Women? 


(Continued from page 19) 


vear. The chart I showed you gave the. 


averages for all the members of the organ- 
ized groups here last year. But if it were 
possible to give the comparative standing 
of the women and of the men in their 
freshmen year and in their senior year, l 
think it would show a marked gain on the 
part of the men. 

“This catching-up process goes on 
throughout high school and college. And 
when it comes to graduate work we find 
the men students taking the lead. 

“Their superiority in graduate work is, 
I believe, well established. But, once 
more, it is not safe to draw hard and fast 
conclusions from the surface showing of 
one set of facts. It is commonly asserted 
that the apparent superiority of men in 
advanced courses proves that women are 
incapable of going as far in mental de- 
velopment as men can go. But I do not 
think it proves anything of the sort. 

“Practically all these contrasts be- 
tween men and women are due to what 
might be called a social difference, not to 
a mental one; that is, not to a difference in 
mental ability. It is a difference, not in 
power, but in motice power. 

“Whether she admits it or not, even to 
herself, a young woman looks forward to 
marriage as her ‘career.’ A young man 
looks forward to business or a profession. 
This planning for the future furnishes the 
motive power in each case. 


“BY THE time a young man has reached 
mental maturity he has also, as a rule, 
reached a decision as to his future. The 
result is that he concentrates on the things 
he believes will be of use to him. With him 
it is much easier to do this definitely than 
itis with the young woman. Back in her 
mind there must be a good deal of doubt 
as to just how much practical benefit she 
is going to derive as a home-keeper, from 
what she is learning from her textbooks. 
The man is finding his spur to effort; the 
woman is losing hers.” That is the crux of 
the whole matter. 

“In other words, men are not ‘smarter’ 
than women; and women are not ‘smarter’ 
thin men. 

“There are some interesting distinc- 
tions between them, nevertheless. Girls 
are more proficient than boys in all studies 
pertaining to language. There are, of 
course, any number of exceptions to this 
tule, but we are talking of averages. I 
haven’t any particular theory to account 
for this feminine proficiency. The obvious 
facetious one, in regard to a woman’s 
tongue, isn’t worth taking seriously. I 
am inclined to think that much of the 
loquacity ascribed to women is due to the 
very sense of duty I spoke of just now. 
They talk because they have been taught 
that it is their duty to keep the con- 
Versational ball rolling. Then, too, some 
women spend a large part of each day 
alone; and when they do have a chance to 
talk there is a good deal of pent-up energy 
to be released. 


“This feminine sense of a social obliga- | 


“Thad never earned 
more than $60 a 
month. Last week I 
cleared 8806 and this 
week $218." — Geo. 
W. Kearns, 107 Park 
PI., Oklahoma City. 


“Last week my earn- 
ings amounted to 
$554.37; this week 
will go over $400." — 
F. Wynn, 4108 Forty- 
Second St., Portland, 


“The very first 
month I earned 
$1,000. I was for- 
merly a farmhand.” 
—Charles Berry, Win- 
terset, Iowa. 


“After six months of 
success in a position 
secured through you 
I am earning #92 a 
week. "—P. W. Broe- 
del,726 Benedict Ave., 
Woodhaven, N. Y 


You Might Call ItLuc 


If Only One Man Had Jumped to 
Such Amazing Earnings— 


But Hundreds Have Done It! 


EN a man steps from a $50 a 
month job as a farmhand to a po- 
sition that pays him $1,000 the very 


first month—is it luck? 


When another man leaves a job on the 
Capitol Police force at a salary of less than 
$1,000 a year and then in six weeks earns 
$1,800—is that luck? 


Probably the friends of Charles Berry of 
Winterset, lowa, and of J. P. Overstreet of 
Denison, Texas—the two men mentioned 
above—call them lucky. But then there is 
F. Wynn of Portland, Ore., an ex-service man 
who earned $554.37 in one week—and George 
W. Kearns of Oklahoma City, whose earnings 
went from $60 a month to $524 in two weeks. 
And C. W. Campbell of Greensburg, Pa., who 
quit a clerking job on the railroad to earn 
$1,562 in thirty days. And there are so many 
others that a whole book could be filled with 
stories of amazing jumps from low pay to 
magnificent incomes. 

There is nothing exceptional about these men. They 
live in all parts of the country—they had been engaged in 
all kinds of work. Many had been clerks, bookkeepers, 


mechanics. Some had already achieved successful places 
in the business world. 


No Limit to the Opportunities 


And then in one swift stroke, they found themselves 
making more money than they had ever dreamed possi- 
ble. The grind of routine work—the constant struggle to 
obtain even a slight increase in carnings—the discouraging 
drudgery of blind-alley jobs- all this was left behind for 
careers of immediate and brilliant success. Today they 
know the thrill of independence, for they come and go as 
they please—they are no longer ruled by an office clock. 
There is genuine enjoyment in every hour of the day, for 
their work is filled with a gripping fascination. No won- 
der they are overflowing with enthusiasin, for they have 
found not only the most interesting, but the best paving of 
all branches of business, And great as are their earnings 
today, they are looking forward to increasing them con- 
stantly—in fact, there is no limit to the amounts they may 
earn—only their own efforts can determine that. 

The remarkable quick success of these men sounds like 
Iuck—the sheerest kind of luck. But of course it cannot 
be that—not when hundreds have found the way to such 
amazing good fortune—all through the same method, There 
must be a definite, practical, workable plan behind their 
sudden jumps to big earnings. 


The Back-Bone of Business 


And there is. In the first place they discovered a vital 
fact about business. They discovered that the big money 
is in the Selling end of business. Salesmen are the very 
life blood of any concern—upon them depends the amount 
of profits made. The men who can put a product on the 
market and boost its sales are abeclutely indispensable, 
No wonder that man for man Salesmen receive the high- 
est pay. 

And for the men who are in the “Star” class—who are 
Masters of Salesmanship—there is practically no limit to 
their earnings. Some of them receive alwost fabulous 
amounts, 


And that is how the men whose pictures you see above, 
and hundreds of others Jike them, found the way to their 
present magnificent incomes, They ure all Muster Sales- 
men nor! 


New Way to Enter This Field 


Yet previously they had no idea of becoming Salesmen 
—many didn’t even think it possible to do so. But they 
learned of an amazingly easy way by which any man can 
quickly become a Master Salesman—and in his spare time 
at home! Through the wonderful system of Salesmanship 
Training and Free Employment Service of the National 
Salesmen’s Training Association, success is made casy. 
This great organization of top-notch Salesmen and Sales 
Managers was formed for the express purpose of fitting 
men for the great opportunities m the feld of Salesman- 
ship and hrlping them to positions in the lines tbat most 
appeal to them. - 


Secrets Only Master Salesmen Know 


Salesmanship is not a natural gift—it is an art and 
science that is open to any man. There are fundamental 
rules and principles that anyone can put into practice— 
there are Secrets of Selling that put any man who knows 
them into the “Star” class. 


The proof of this is in the wonderful success achieved by 
men who, without any previous Selling experience, have 
suddenly become Master Salesmen through the National 
Salesmen’s Training Association. Step by step—in their 
spare time at home—they were taken through every 
phase of Salesmanship. Every underlying principle of 
sales strategy was made as simple as A-B-C. 


Then as soon as they were qualified and ready, the Free 
Employment Service of the N. S. T. A. helped them to 
secure good Selling positions. Almost before they realized 
it they were in the big money class. 


Startling Proof Sent Free 


The same opportunity that brought them their good 
fortune is open to you. Whether or not vou have ever 
thought of becoming a Salesman, vou should examine the 
facts about the tremendous possibilities for big earnings in 
this oumatng field. Read the extraordinary stories of 
others and see how casily you can do what they are doing. 
The PROOF is so overwhelming that it may mean the 
turning point in your life, as it has in so many others. 
Simply mail the coupon below. It will bring you by mail 
the whole wonderful story, and in addition a great Book 
on Salesmanship and full particulars about the remarka- 
ble system of Salesmanship Training and Free Employ- 
ment Service of the N.S, È A. 

Think what it has been worth to others to send for the 
facts. It can be worth that much or more to you. Right 
now—tear off the coupon and mail it today. It costs you 
nothing to do this—it obligates you in no way. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 23-B CHICAGO, ILL. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept 23-B Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail me Free Proof tbat I can become a 
Master Salesman and qualify for a big money posi- 
tion, Also send your illustrated Book on Salesman- 
ship and particulars of membership in your associa- 
tion and its Free Employment Service. This is all 
free of cost or obligation. 
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The Knack 
of Keeping 
Furniture 
New Looking 


Some women’s furniture is 
always spick, span and new 
looking, even when old. 

It’s a knack—the knack of 
using 3-in-One regularly, 


and using it the right way. 


e 
3-in-One 
The Universal Household Oil 


cleans, polishes and preserves the 
finish of finest furniture—removes 
the “bloom”—eradicates surface 
scratches. Here’s the way to use it: 
Wring out a soft cloth in cold 
water. Apply a few drops of 3-in- 
One to the cloth. Clean a small 
surface at a time by rubbing with 
the grain of the wood, Polish with 
a dry soft cloth. 

Do this frequently and 

your friends will say, 

“W hat nice looking fur- 

niture you have.” 

3-in-One is not 
“greasy.” Contains 

nothing injurious to fin- 

ish on pianos, and other fine 
furniture. 

At all good stores in 1-oz., 
3-0z., and 8-oz. bottles; also 

in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 F Broadway New York 
FREE 


Generous sample and Dic- 
tionary of Uses. Write for 
both on a postal card. 


Drawer 35, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


You can complete 


High School Course 
in 2 Years this simplified High 


side of two qarn. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and pee NG other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-21-B, Drexel Ave. & S8th St. 


Keith’s $2.50 Offer 
= 1% fa ae 3 plan books, showing 100 


CHICAGO 


designs of artistic bunga- 
lows, cottages, or two- 
story houses — in frame, 
stucco and brick — with 
floor plans and descrip- 
tions and 8 months’ 
subscription to Keith's 
Magazino, all for $2.50. 


for over 20 years an author- 


. , H 
Keith’s Magazine {5 °% panine. buiding 
and decorating homes—25c 4 copy on news-stands. With its 
help and Keith's Plans you can get the most distinctive, com- 
fortable and satisfactory home with greatest oconomy. 


Set of 8 plan books (260 plans) and Keith's for 12 months, $4.50 
Keith Corporation, 519 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


tion to keep the ball rolling is, I believe, 
often responsible for one thing on which 
teachers sometimes comment. Girls oc- 
casionally ask foolish questions in the 
classroom; and the inference is that they 
are stupid. But I think it is due rather to 
their ingrained sense that it is up to them 
to make a show of interest. 

“A friend told me yesterday of an ex- 
perience his son had not long ago. The 

oung man had been in France, where he 
had won all kinds of decorations for 
bravery in action. While he was con- 
valescing in a hospital for disabled soldiers 
in this country, a woman came one day to 
take him for a ride in her motor car, which 
she was going to drive herself. Before 
she started the engine she began by asking 
him if he had been in France; ed then if 
he had been wounded. There she was, 
taking him for a drive because he was a 
wounded soldier! Yet she asked those 
foolish questions. The boy answered the 
first one. But when she asked the second, 


` he got out of the car and hurried back into 


the hospital. 

“I didn’t mind risking my life in 
battle,’ he said, by way of explanation; 
‘but I won’t risk it riding around in a car 


| driven by a woman with no more sense 


than to ask such fool questions!’ 

“I have a good deal of sympathy with 
that boy,” laughed Doctor Burton. “But 
probably the trouble with the woman was 
not stupidity so much as it was an ex- 
aggerated sense of social duty. Very likely 
her mind was on starting the engine; but 
the feminine instinct to make things 
pleasant prodded her into conversation, 
with the result that she appeared quite 
brainless. 


a OMEN often say that men are 
stupid about some things. Men 


' claim that women are stupid about others. 


It isn’t a question of stupidity. It is a 


| question of interest. 


“For instance, I suppose that the com- 
monest impression in regard to this whole 
subject is that men are better at mathe- 


| matics than women are. Yet the facts on 


that point have been studied quite widely, 
and they show that there is no material 
difference between boys and girls in their 
ability to grasp mathematics. A professor 
of mathematics told me recently that his 
best student was a woman. Another man 
told me of his daughter, who took the 
actuarial course as a preparation for en- 
tering insurance work, in which she is now 
engaged. She has made an excellent 
record, and her younger sister plans to 
take the same course. 

“You may object that these are ex- 
ceptional cases. But they are exceptional 
only to the extent that comparatively few 
women choose careers of that sort. If the 
women chose them as commonly as men 
do, they would average as well as the men. 
At least, that is my belief, based on my 
observation. You can say that one 
person is better at mathematics than an- 
other. But you cannot say that women 
are congenitally incapable of understand- 
ing the subject as men do. Most young 
men are likely to give more thought to 
mathematics. But it is not because of any 
difference in brain power. It is because 
they think the knowledge will be useful to 
them, and therefore they want it. 

“Tf my experience with students has 
made me certain of any one thing, it is 


that we can learn what we really sant to 
learn. It isn’t a matter of girls can learn 
this and boys can learn that. Human 
beings learn what they are interested in. 
And many of the apparent mental differ- 
ences between men and women are not 
differences in intelligence, but in interest. 
It is natural and right that they should be 
different. I, for one, hope that they al- 
ways will be. I believe we should guard 
and conserve the subtle differences of mind 
and character and temperament which 
give sex individuality. 

“Now don’t imagine that I mean any- 
thing so superficial as that women should 
not vote, or that they should not enter 
business or the professions. Women should 
have absolute freedom of opportunity as 
human beings. But it isa mistake to judge 
the way women do things according to the 
way men do the same things. 

“We are too much inclined to set up 
the man’s way as a standard; and if the 
woman’s way is not the same, it is very 
often put down as inferior. In most cases 
it is not inferior, it is merely different. 


“THE human body has both eyes and 
ears. It would ki absurd if the eyes 
insisted that their way of receiving 1m- 
pressions was the only proper way, and 
that hearing was ‘inferior’ to seeing. The 
two are simply different. And a good 
deal of the comparison between the 
achievements of men and of women seems 
to me just as absurd as an attempt to 
judge hearing by the test of seeing.” 

“How about some of the other dis- 
tinctions commonly made between men 
and women?” I asked. “Take the good 
old standby—the assertion that women 
haven’t a sense of humor. How much 
truth is there in that?” 

“None at all, I should say,” declared 
Doctor Burton. “In the course of my 
work I have had to address scores of 
audiences. Many of them were mixed 
audiences; but some were composed en- 
tirely of women, and some were made up 
exclusively of men. I have found the 
women as quick in responding to anything 
humorous; in fact, they are sometimes 
too quick! I have to be on my guard, or 
they will catch the point before 1 want 
them to. 

“It is perfectly true that men will laugh 
uproariously at some things which wont 
get a smile from women. But it is genz 
erally because the joke offends the woman s 
sense of the fitness of things. This sense 
may be stronger in her than her sense 0 
humor. 

“All this ‘talk about women’s sense of 
humor is, after all, probably due to the 
fact that men laugh at certain things which 
touch their cwn experience and that do 
not touch the experience of women. Even 
all men do not laugh at the same things. 

“As I said before, women are more 
sensitive than men. If this sensitiveness 
is not carried to an extreme, it is certainly 
nothing to deplore; for it is the natura 
consequence of the very gentleness an 
desire to please which men themselves 
want women to have. But this sensitive- 
ness may make it rather hard for a woman 
to see the humor in a joke on hersell. 
Women, as a rule, abhor practical jokes; 
not only on themselves but on others- 
They don’t like to see anyone humiliated. 
This does not show a lack of humor '™ 
them. But it does show a sensitiveness 
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familyand yourself for years to 
come. Make sure that winter 
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Write for your copy today. 
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Physicians, 
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that interests you most, 
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and a sympathetic understanding which 
are among the qualities which I think we 
should try to conserve, not attempt to 
destroy. That’s where] stand on the sense- 
of-humor question. . .. Anything else?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. ‘“There’s the equally 
familiar contention that women’s sense 
of honor is—well, either embryonic or de- 
formed; at any rate, it is said to be inferior 
to men’s. 

“I don’t believe that, either,” said 
Doctor Burton. “What we mean by a 
sense of honor is not simply truthfulness, 
or honesty, is it? We mean a sense of obli- 
gation to certain more or less unwritten 
laws of behavior. These laws are not 
always exactly the same. Allowing for 
this variation, I think women, as a whole, 
measure up to the standard about as well 
as men do. I had seven years’ experience 
with young women at Smith College. And 
I do not think that any men’s college 
could show a set of students who had 
better ideals of conduct, or who were more 
loyal to their ideals, than those young 
women were. 

“Neither sex has a monopoly of the 
broad human qualities. The extent to 
which these qualities are developed in the 
individual depends on his or her person- 
ality and on the training received. For 
instance, a great many people assert that 
a woman is not as good a sport as a man 


| is; that she does not accept defeat with as 


good a grace; that she cannot take the 
hard knocks and come up smiling, and all 
that sort of thing. 

“But most boys have to learn to be 
good sports. It is drilled into them; first 
by their parents; then by their boy play- 
mates; the training goes on through their 
college days; and when they get into 
business it still goes on. From the time a 
boy is a baby he is taught not to whimper. 
He learns to play fair; because if he 
doesn’t he will be enthusiastically licked 
by his fellows. He goes through the school 
of hard knocks all his life. 


“Wil girls it is very different. And it 
isat least inconsistent that we should 
give them one kind of training, and then ex- 
pect to get what would be the result of an 
entirely opposite kind. When girls do get 
the same training in sportsmanship that 
boys receive, they develop the same 
quality of sportsmanship. The athletic 
activities of women students are just as 
cleanly conducted and show just as fine a 


| spirit as those of the men. 


“One of the greatest benefits which 
girls receive from a college experience is 
that they learn to adjust themselves to a 
wider human contact. The sharp corners 
of their ego get smoothed down. Men 
would have a better understanding of 
women if they tried to analyze what the 
conditions of the average woman’s life 
really are. Living as she does, from child- 
hood up, in the small group of a single 
household, that ego, of which I spoke, 
inevitably has a chance to go its own way 
in the smaller details—the sharp corners 
that are smoothed down by the contact 
with other people’s corners which comes 
in a man’s normal experience. If men 
would try to imagine themselves leading 
exactly the same life that most women 
lead, I think there would be a better 
understanding between them. And, of 
course, the same thing applies to women 
in their attitude toward men. 
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Write to Me Now! 


and I will tell you an easy way 
to have more money to spend 


Thousands of women have a vital 
need for more money—to properly 
bring up their family—to meet the 
present cost of living and tide them over this 


eriod of unemployment Many of them 
Reve been helped in this problem and now 
have money to spend and a permanent as- 
sured income by becoming our represent- 


atives and selling our 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery and KZer Knit 
Underwear 


to their friends and neighbors. As we have 
shown them, we can show you a fine inde- 
pendent way to have more money to spend. 


We’ve Helped More Than 25,000 
They are now enjoying large and 
prosperous businesses with con- 


stantly increasing sales. With our 
help their incomes are growing larger every 


day. One woman made over $200 in twenty- 
one days. By our help one mother of two 
small children is banking $80 each month 


after paying all her expenses. You can do 
just the same as these women have done. 
No Previous Experience Is Necessary 
Write to-day! We will send you our 
beautifully illustrated catalog—shows how 
easy it is to become a World's Star Money 
Maker. Protected territory—prompt deliveries 


We have been in business 
for twenty-seven years. 


NORLDS STAN KNITTING CO: 


Derr. 150 Bay CITY MICH. 
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by correspondence. Begin any time. 
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Hotels Need Trained Executives 


Pe aran) Nation-wide demand for trained 
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4 clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 

field; fine living; quick advance- 
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ing hotels everywhere. Write for 
FREE BOOK, “Your Big Opportu- 


nity.” 
2 - Lewis Hotel Training School 
- Porfa Room 1414 Wa on, D. C. 
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ik and Stories. How one's own Imagination may 
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The American Magazine 


“Instead of looking at our various un- 
likenesses to each other, and claiming that 
we are fundamentally different in mind 
and in character, a little study of the 
situation would show that we are funda- 
mentally the same. And all these appar- 
ent differences, due chiefly to underlying 
conditions, are what provide interesting 
variety in human life. We should find 
existence very much duller if we were all 
cast in the same mold.” 

“ Here is another point,” I said. “You 
know ‘they say’ that men do not have as 
much sentiment as women have. Is there 
any more foundation for that theory than 
for these others?” 

“No; I think that, too, should go into 
the discard. With men, sentiment is not 
so frankly shown as it is with women. It 
is the same old question of training. But 
I know that there are deep wells of feeling 
in men; even in those who would be con- 
sidered a most unpromising field for that 
kind of prospecting. 

“Take friendship, for example. In our 
colleges there are countless cases of loyal 
friendships between young men. There 
are older men, without number, who 
formed such friendships in youth and have 
continued them ever since. Think of the 
heroic devotion to their comrades which 
men show on the battlefield. And men 
everywhere respond to the mere telling of 
these things. Women are more likely to 
be touched by some bit of sentiment con- 
nected with children. A man will listen, 
or if it is conveyed in a picture he will look 
at it, and he will not be deeply moved by 
it. But show him strong men standing by 
each other in a crisis, braving death for 
their buddies, coming up to the scratch 
with the sympathy and the help a poor 
devil of a fiend may be in need of, and if 
he can be unmoved by that picture he is 
not an average man. 


EN have genuine feeling, and plenty 

of it. lf you should ask any ten trav- 
elers in a Pullman smoking compartment 
to show you the contents of their pocket- 
books or notebooks, the chances are that 
three fourths of them would dig out one or 
more clippings containing poems. Most 
of these would be poems of sentiment. 
And there would be a goodly sprinkling of 
poems about nature. It almost seems as 
if men have a greater love of nature than 
women have. That wouldn’t be surpris- 
ing, however, because as boys they are in 
the open more than girls are. And it is in 
childhood that we form our most lasting 
habits of thought. 

“You see, no matter in what direction 
this discussion starts, it always works 
around to the point that men and women 
are not fundamentally different in mind 
or in character, but that their differences 
in development are largely the result of 
training and environment. It says in the 
Bible: ‘Male and female created He 
them.’ It seems to me that many of the 
things which people have a habit of saying 
about men and women, the arbitrary 
distinctions drawn between them, are 
apocryphal addenda, written into the 
original text. But just because a lot of 
John Smiths and Bill Browns say, ‘Male 
and female, mentally superior and men- 

tally inferior, created He them,’ that 

doesn’t make it so—not the interpolated 
part. In the opinion of the people who 
have the widest experience, it isn’t so.’ 
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cated, so no matter what you have tried in 
the past send for your free trial of the 


“Acousticon” today and convince yourself— 
you alone to decide. 
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David Whips.Goliath Again, by MERLE CROWELL 


A Kitchen of Royal Red Everlasbestos 


Floors That Are Always Clean 


handsome, long wearing, and economical. For 
kitchens, bathrooms, schools, apartments, stor 
offices. 


A practical composition, easily laid with a trowel 
hardens quickly, makes a perfect floor, handsome 


durable, quiet and comfortable underfoot 


Has no cracks or crevices for dirt to lodge in; all cor- 
ners are rounded: a mop cleans it all, easily, quickly 


Your choice of Royal Red, Golden Buff or Natural 
Gray. Write now for catalog and sample, free 


Be SPesDS 


The Composition of Highest Quality 
Please send name of your mason or plasterer 


Everlasbestos Flooring Co. 
103 North St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Hollins College 


FOR WOMEN 


Founded 1842. Standard College Courses for Bach- 
elor of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Admis- 
sion by certificate and examination. 290 students. 
Healthful location in mountains of Va. For catalogue 
and views address 


Matty L. Cocke, Pres’t, Box 343, Hollins, Va. 


The Quigley Institute for Stammerers 


has cured every person who has taken its course. Personal, in- 
dividual instruction by the founder, who cured himself after 
thirty years of stammering. Equally effective for children and 
adults. Resident and day pupils. For particulars address 
1727 Master Street, Dept. A, Philadelphia. Penna. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant social life; location 
foothills Blue Ridge Mts. orth of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; 
advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical 
culture, 32 buildings, including sorority houses, new gymnasium, 


swimming pool. Catalog and illustrated book. 
Address BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 
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David Whips 
Goliath Again 


(Continued from page 53) 


With all the publicity and pæans that the 
“miracle team” has received, not a single 
soul has thought of so practical a tribute 
as donating the money for a new dormi- 
tory. When I was in Danville last fall, 
many of the football players were sleeping 
in double-tier beds in the home built for 
the occupancy of the president. Outside 
stretched a campus of forty maple-studded 
acres, waiting expectantly for new build- 
ings to arise. 

For a long time the team’s struggle for 
equipment matched the college’s. When 
“Uncle Charlie? Moran took up the 
coaching burden at Centre, in 1917, there 
' was only one uniform and a single set of 
| shoes for each player. Before one impor- 
tant game the team’s jerseys were found 
to be in no condition for public playing. 
Learning of this, the fiancée of one of the 
stars bought an off-color supply, dyed the 
garments yellow, and then painted the 
white stripes of Centre around them. 
They were worn onto the field the next 
day. 


[i WAS into this atmosphere that “Chief” 
Myers, athletic director and dynamic 
soul of the team, brought Alvin Nugent 
MeMillin, star of the North High School 
team in Fort Worth, Texas. Years be- 
fore, when the blue-eyed, indomitable 
“Bo” was in grammar school, Myers had 
“discovered” him. The Chief, who was 
teaching and coaching in the high school 
at the time, was attending a baseball 
game one afternoon. Presently he heard 
a terrific racket outside the park, and de- 
cided to investigate. 

He found a policeman tugging at the 
leg of a lithe, bareheaded youngster, who 
had climbed a fence to get a free peek at 
the game. The boy was holding on and 
screaming defiance. Once dragged down, 
he tore loose from the official clutch. The 
bluecoat caught him again. Once more 
he wriggled free. Help was called. It 
materialized in the form of three other 


officers and an open buggy. 

The combined forces of the law set out 
to round up the elusive youngster. Three 
times he was pitched into one side of the 
buggy, only to squirm out the other side. 
Eventually, however, he was battened 
down and taken to the police station. 
Myers followed and paid his fine. 

“Sonny,” he said, as they walked away 
together, “any kid who can do as much 
wriggling as you did this afternoon is 
bound to make a great football player. I 
want to help you learn the game!” 

So “Bo” McMillin was started on his 
career. He picked up the game with 
amazing rapidity. While still in the 
grades he was playing on the high-school 
team. Entering high, he was elected cap- 
tain of the team his freshman year. By 
the time he had finished his course he was 
universally recognized as the greatest in- 
ter-scholastic football player that had 


ever dug cleats into the soil of the Lone 
Star State. 
In Centre, the Texas boy was decked 


with fresh laurels; but he bore them with ! 


Walter Camp’s 


New Way 


to Keep Fit 


Walter Camp, Yale’s celebrated football coach, 
has been teaching men and women everywhere how 
to keep fit—‘‘on edge’’—full of bounding health and 
youthful vitality—and how to enjoy doing it. Walter 
Camp says that a civilized, indoor man is a "captive 
animal,” just as much as a tiger in a cage. But the 
tiger instinctively knows how to take the kind of ex- 
ercise he needs to keep fit—he stretches, turns and 
twists his “trunk muscles'’’—the very same muscles 
that tend to become weak and flabby in indoor men 
and women. With Mr. Camp's permission the 
“Daily Dozen” exercises have now keen set to 
spirited music on phonograph records. They supply 
exactly the right movements to put these vitally 1m- 
portant “trunk muscles” into the pink of condition, 
and keep them there. These twelve remarkable ex- 
ercises, done to music, with a voice on the record 
calling out the commands, are all you need to keep 
your whole body in splendid condition—and they 
take only 10 minutes a day. You will also receive a 
set of handsome charts, with actual photographs 
showing exactly the move to make at cack command, 
It is simple as A-B-C. 


RECORD FREE 


See for yourself what Walter Camp's “Daily Dozen” 
combined with the Health Builder System will do for 
you—without a dollar of expense. We will send you, 
entirely free, a sample phonograph record carrying 
two of the special movements, with a voice giving 
the directions and commands, and specially se ected 
music to exercise to. Also a free chart showing posi- 
tions, with complete directions. Get this free record, 
put it on a phonograph, and try it. There is no 
obligation—the record 1s yours to Toe p. Just enclose 
a quarter (or 25 cents in stamps) with the coupon to 
cover postage, pecking, etc. Send coupon—today — 
now—to Health Builders, Dept. 72, Oyster Bay, 
New Yor 


FREE SAMPLE RECORD AND CHART 


HEALTH BUILDERS, 
Dept. 72, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Please send me your free 


sample “Health Builder” 

record giving two of 

Walter Camp's famous 

“Daily Dozen” exercises, 

also a free chart contain- 

ing actual photographs 

and simple directions for doing the exercises. I enclose a 
packing, ete 


guarur or 25 cents in stamps) for postage, 
his does not obligate me in any way whatever and the 
sample record and chart are mine to keep. 


Latest and bost yot: 144 

Poultry Book tates and boan pictures 
hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
vari and BABY CHICKS. Tells how to choos» 
fowls, s, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 111, Clarinda, lowa 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 


week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of thia picture with 
6 cents in stamps for portfolio of rons 
and sample lesson plate, and let us Int 
The W. L. Evans School of © 
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Study Law 


Win for Yourself a Real Career! 


Would you be independent, command a sub- 
stantial income and an opportunity for public 
service that will make you an influential figure 
in your own community? 


The one profession above all others that brings 


to those who make good not merely wealth but 
also prominence and public leaderep; is—LAW. 
Successful Jaw-trained men— both in business and 
in active practice—are today earning from $10,000 
to $50,000 a year. For the ablest minds in this great 
profession, there is practically no income-limit. 


Train at Home 
by the Problem Method 


Start today toward this wonderful goal. Right 
in your own home, under the LaSalle Problery 
Method, you can study the same cases you would 
read at the resident universities, master the funda- 
mental principles set forth by some of the most 
eminent authorities in the profession. 


LaSalle text-books, “lesson talks,” lectures, 
quizzes and examinations have been prepared by 
leading members of the Amcrican bar—prominent 
practitioners, judges, law professors in the great 
universities. You graduate with the degree of 
LL. B.— prepared for independent practice or for 
a responsible position with one of the big corpo- 
rations. 

Send today for definite information regarding 
the unusual opportunities in law, together wit 
letters showing just how scores of LaSalle-trained 
men are cashing in on home-study training. With 
this data we will send you particulars of our 
convenient-payment plan; also your free copy of 


“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” Mail the coupon. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 233-LR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information regarding 
the course and service Í have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 


O LAW, Degree of LL. B. 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution in 
the world. It offers training for every important business 
need. If moreinterestedin any of these courses, check here: 


OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 


OHigher Accountancy DO Modern Foremanship 
DOT raffic Management— and Production Methods 
Foreign and Domestic (Personnel and Employ- 


ORailway Accounting and ment Management 
Station Management 


DCommercial Law | Cparinees English o 
E Dindastria} Management OCommercial Spanish 


(0 Modern Business Corre- OEffective Speaking 
spondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 


Name... eecccccee ae eenecceesetsececeavescescesers sence 
Present Position ...... sccccece a cccccccccccccccccceencenscees 
Address ...... ses cceeeeeeerereete eee cecccccccccccscccoccce aoe 


—_——————— 


By Note or Ear. With or without music, Short Course. 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. 
£ Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 


styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, 


Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato, and 247 other Subjec 
including Ear Playing. 110 pages of REAL Jazz, 
words. A postal brings our FREE Special Offer. 


Waterman Piano School 257 Superba Theatre pde. 


You can complete 


High School Course 
in 2 Years this simplified High 


inside of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 


courses are described in our Free Bulletin. nd for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-2 1, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 


a modesty that often amounted to self- 
abnegation. I recall one instance that 
should be recorded among the epics of 
college sport: 


Toward the close of the 1919 college | 


football season two men were running 
neck and neck for the individual scoring 
honors of the country. One was “Bo” 


West Virginia juggernaut. 


| McMillin. The other was Rodgers, the 


With an unbroken record of victories, , 


Centre lined up for the last game of the 
season, with Georgetown College, a team 


on which it seemed likely to score almost | 


at will. Meanwhile, West Virginia, the 
conqueror of Princeton, but the victim of 
Centre, was hooked nf 


with Washington and Jefferson, with the 


for a hard fight | 


chances that neither team would score | 


more than a touchdown or two. Under 
the circumstances, everyone expected that 
the sensational McMillin would score 
enough points to clinch his claim to the 
premier position. 

Centre’s game proved a 77 to o walk- 
over; but it was not “Bo” who did the 
scoring. Time and again, with slashing 
runs, he would bring the ball to within 
easy striking distance of the Georgetown 


goal line, only to give the signal for an- | 


other man to take it across and score the 
touchdown. 

Davis, a hard-working half-back, was 
playing his last game for Centre. Four 
times “Bo” sent him over for touchdowns. 
Faithful Matty Bell was another senior. 
Twice, when Centre was inside her op- 
erg ten-yard line, “Bo” called him 

ack and gave him the ball. Vanant- 
werp, a guard, had been ripping holes for 
four years through which his own backs 
could score, but never once had he known 
the thrill that comes from making a 
touchdown. He was brought into the 
backfield and given his chance. 

So Rodgers of West Virginia won the 
scoring laurels of the season. “Bo” rested 
on the honor of being picked by Walter 
Camp and a dozen other makers of myth- 
ical “All-American” elevens as the great- 
est quarterback of the year.... 


HIS incident breathes a spirit peculiar- 

ly typical of “Bo” McMillin and the 
college he represents. It matches his 
declination of the honor to captain last 
fall’s “wonder team,” that handed Har- 
vard her first defeat in five years. 


“Oh, lay off me!” said “Bo,” the mod- | 


est. “I’ve been captain for two years. 
Give some other feller a chance!” 

These incidents seem to me peculiarly 
typical of the spirit of Centre. A few 
weeks ago I sat on the bench beside the 
substitutes and watched the contest with 
Washington and Lee at Louisville. It was 
the last college game that several of the 
players, including “Bo” himself, would 
ever play on blue-grass soil. 

Most of the field was ankle deep with 
water and mud. Barelegged from shoe 
tops to knee, so that his running would 
not be interfered with by mud-caked 
stocking, “Bo” was directing the play, 
blood trickling from his broken nose. 

Among the substitutes was a tenseness 
almost electric. Their eager eyes followed 
Coach Moran, each man waiting for the 
word that might give him a chance to 


| take his place on the scrimmage line and 


| 


strike a blow for his college. 
As the game wore into the last half, I 


SALESMEN 


We want real good 
salesmen — NOW 


UR compensation plan includes a defi- 

nite salary based on a quota of sales, 
a commission over quota, profit sharing 
bonus and traveling expenses. No “part 
time” or “side line” men considered. 


„We manufacture a complete line of 
‘Save the Surface” products, roof coatings, 
technical and special paints. Our line is 


sold direct to manufacturing plants, com- 
mercial property owners, railroads, mu- 
nicipalities and utility companies, not 
through dealers or jobbers. 


Previous experience in our line not 
necessary but former sales experience is 
required. Prefer men over 32 years of age. 


In answering write fully and frankly giv- 
ing your age, lines you have sold and how 
you sold them. Only men writing such 
letters will be considered. 


Address: Sales Dept., The Argus Mfg. Co. 
Euclid at 65th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


Definite Salary 


em. 100 to 160 

iples—dictation 

> pewri' Commercial Law. 
ay for Catalog and Money. k Guarantee. 
CHICAGO HOME STUDY SCHOOLS 

801 Reaper Block Chicago, I. 


Big Band Catalog 
Sent FREE 


Anything you need for the band 
—single instrument or complete 
equipment. Used by, Army 

Navy. Send for big catalog. 
liberally illustrated, fully de- 
scriptive. Mention what instro- 
ment interests you, Free trial. 
Easy payments. Sold by leading 
music dealers everywhere. 


YON & HEALY 


78 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Boyd—the Wonderful, 
minute in 30 y 


HowTo || 


Learn 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ at quarter us- 
ual st. It shows why one lesson wi 

an expert is worth a dozen other les- 
s Dr, Quinn's famous Written 
Method includes all of the many impor- 


tant modern improvements in teaching music. Brings right to your 
home the gre tages of conservatory study. For e beginner 
or experienced p! Endorsed by great artists. Successful 
graduates everywh Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully flus- 
trated. Allmusic tree. Diploma granted. Write today for free book. 


Quinn Conservatory, Studio AM42, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
B N& 


686 Woolworth Bidg., NEW YORK 
625 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C- 
Tower Buildi: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ng, 
Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 


Vaudeville Acts, 
How to Stage a Play 


Hobart Bidg., 582 
Comedies, Dramas, 
Musical Comedies 


and Revues, ais PLAYS Make-up Goods 


strel Opening Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything for 
Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertainments. 
Monologs, Dialogs, Spes CATALOGUE FREE 
T. S. DENISON & 00. 623 Dept. 78, CHICAGO, 


-\"8" BANKING 


Tells of the great opportunities in this attractive 
jon, and how you can learn by mail in spare 
Send for copy at once. No obligations. 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 
American Schoo! of Finance, 88 McLene Bidg., Columbus, O. 
_————_ 


Add life to dinner parties, banquets, club 
and festival celebrations. We make them 

by the millions. Write for prices. 
THE BEISTLE CO., 26 BURD ST., SHIPPENSBURG, PA. 


Dignified, exclusive profession. Litte 
competition, $5,000 to $10,000 ineomes for experts. Easy by our methed. 
Est. 1916, Assistance extended to etudents and graduates, Write for detalls- 


American Landscape School, 14B, Newark, New York 
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Prize Contest Announcement 


Blue Lace Flower 


Clusters of delicate light blue blossoms, in size and 
color like the Forget-me-not, borne on long slender 
stems. Texture resembles Queen Anne Lace. Ex- 
quisite with cut flowers. 

Chinese Wool Flower, flower clusters, massive 
feathery balls of brilliant crimson, blooming till frost. 

Aster Novelty Hybrids, will produce many new 
types and colors never offered. 


ALSO 2 FAMOUS VEGETABLES 


Matchless Lettuce, remarkable for crispness and 
juicy texture. Grows somewhat like Romaine. 


Sweet Corn, 60-day Makegood. Earliest of all, 
large, sweet and tender. 


All Five Packets for 25c 


All tested novelties and easy to grow. Send for 
big colorplate catalog free. Complete stocks of 
seeds, bulbs, window plants, perennials, fruits, 


berries and special novelties. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 
tah eet lad ead hla 


s Wonderful 
New Ruffled Gladioli 


Send for fine catalog of 56 pages show- 
ing 19 varieties in colors. Best cultural 
information is given, including direc- 
tions for growing show flowers. No 
other Gladioli equal these; you can't 
afford to be without them in your 
garden next summer. Send today for 
the catalog—tree. 


A. E. Kunderd 
The Originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus 
Box 44, Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 


CONAR 
R x s 
Did you ever hear of guaranteeing so 
fragile a thing as the bloom of a rose? 
We do it. A new plant or your money 
back should any Conard Star Rose not 
fe Poom. Send for big free catalog. 
sy This celluloid Star tag labe's your grow- 
y ing rose and is the sign of 
our guarantee—two exclu- 
sive C. & J. features. 
CONARD ROSES 
& Jones Co. Box 97 
West Grove, Pa., Robt. Pyle, 
Pres., A. Wintzer, V.-Pres. 
Backed by over 50 years’ caperience. 


Values exceptional. 


~ BLOOM: 


or your money back 


fi 
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em Burpee’s Annual is the Lead- 
> r . ` 4 ‘ 
Menem ing American Seed Catalog. It 
=} 


describes the Burpee Quality 
Seeds with a hundred of the 
finest vegetables and flowers 
illustrated in color. If you 
are interested in gardening 
or farming, Burpee’s Annual 
H. will be mailed to you free. 

Write today for your copy of Burpee’s Annual 


„Atlee Bu rpee Co. 
Seed Growers Phi adelphia 
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noticed tears gushing from the eyes of a ' 
player beside me, and the shoulders be- 


| neath his blanket were shaking convul- 


sively. 

“What’s the matter, old boy”—and 
the arm of Chief Myers stole around his 
shoulders. | 

“I want to get in! I want to get in! | 
And Uncle Charlie has forgotten all about 
me!” The voice was freighted with bit- 
terness. 

“Listen to me, son!” The Chief’s tone 
was almost inaudibly gentle. “The | 
game’s bigger than any one of us. You 
may seem lost in the shuffle right now, but 
if Old Centre needed you, you’d be out 
there fighting. That’s the big thing, 
boy!” | 

Gradually the bitterness faded from the 
youth’s eyes. Once more he was following 
the play, exulting in every gain. When 
the game was over, I saw him striding off 
in the closing darkness with the light of a 
young crusader in his face. Something 
told me that not on the field, but in the 
struggle and victory of this young bench- 
warmer, I had found the answer to the | 
quest on which I had come. 


The Most Wonderful 
Fight Against Odds That | 
I Ever Knew 


Prize Contest Announcement | 


You have been reading how the Centre 

football team, representing a college 
of only 270 students, won from Harvard, 
with its attendance of many thousands. 
This kind of story always thrills and in- 
spires us—whether it is the tale of Hora- | 
tius at the bridge, Leonidas at Thermopy- 
læ, David’s contest with Goliath, or the 
never-say-die struggles of people right 
around us, who have won victories by 
fighting the force of circumstances. Per- | 
haps these last-named cases are the most 
interesting of all. The victory in each of 


| them is gained by someone just like our- 


| us the story of the most interesting true 


selves. Undoubtedly you have seen many 
splendid triumphs of will and grit. Tell 


| battle against odds that you ever knew. 


It may have been a fight for an educa- 


| tion, for business success, for victory over 


one’s self, or it may have been a quixotic 
combat fought solely in the interests of 
some other human being. In any event, 
we can profit from it. Let us have a 
| 
| 


benefit of as simple and graphic an ac- 
count as you are able to write. 

For the best letter of not more than 
400 words, we offer these prizes: $20, first 
prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Competition closes January zoth. Win- 
hing letters will appear in the May num- 

er. 


Address Contest Editor, THE AMERI- . 


| CAN MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 


| York City. | 


Contributions to this contest cannot be 
returned; so make a copy of your contest 
letter if you want to preserve it. Manu- 
scripts and inquiries not connected with | 
the contest must be sent under separate 
cover to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. | 
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A student in a Middle Western State writes: 


“I am enthusiastic about your Accounting 
Course. It is the best arranged and most prac- 
tical I have seen. The service you give in 
correcting papers and the personal attention 
and individual interest shown are as fine as 


` any organization can offer.” 


This is only one of hundreds of letters of 
appreciation of the unique instruction methods 
of the United Y. M. C. A. Schools, which are 
the development of 25 years of successful ex- 
perience in training men by the individual 
method. 

Nothing is more important in correspondence 
instruction than the help of a friendly, compe- 
tent instructor who deals with you as a real 
person, writing to you frequently in aiding you 
to solve your problems. 

This kind of service is available to you, no 
matter where you live, or how special your 
needs may be, and at a surprisingly moderate 
cost. 

There are five other good reasons why you 
should enroll in the United Y. M. C. A. Schools 
for your home-study course and learn how to 
get ‘the most service for the least money.” 


Mark and mail the coupon for these reasons and 
other interesting details. Our counsel is free. 


| United Y. M. C. A. Schools 


Dept. 4-F, 375 Lexington Ave., New York City 


—Farm Management 


Name and 


OCCUPATION..........0sc2csscesesseegecseerescee sonashessesssessassosacssocenosee shies 
(icase Write Piainiy) | 


| I am interested in United Y. M. C. A. Schools’ 
| service. Please give me free counsel as to the position | 
or home-study course I have marked. | 
| hway Engineering | 
—Auto Mechanic —lIllustrator 
—Bankin, —Locomotive Operator 
| — Better Letters = Mache Shop Practice 
—Bookkeeper —Mathematical! Courses 
—Building Construction — Mechanical Engineer 
— Business English —Plumber | 
—Business Law —Poultry Husbandry 
—Business Organization —Radio Operator 
—Chemistry —Radio Engineer 
—Civil Engineer —Railroad Engineering 
—Civil Service —Salesman 
—Commercial Spanish —Secretarial 
| —Concrete Engineer 
—Dairy Farming 
—Draftsman 
| —Electrician 
—Electricial Engineer 
—English Courses 
| —Factory Management 


Complete 


Axrt Corners” 


£.No Paste NEEDED 
to mount all kodak 


Use them 


pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 
Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 
of black, gray, sepia, and red 


gummed paper. 
Slip them ictures, then wet and stick. 
QUICK-EASY-ARTISTIC jo muss, no fuss. At photo 
supply, drag and staty storas. Ace ip no substitutes: 

ere i Fs ings fu s a 

from Engel Mte. Co. Bant 208. ATII Ne Cla -- CHICAGO 


on corners of 
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ENUS 
PENCILS 


The largest selling Quality 


pencil in the world 


AS soft as you wish; as hard as you 
please; but always smoother than 
you had dreamed. Any VENUS PEN- 
CIL you select glides over the paper 
with a restful freedom from friction. 


17 Black Degrees 3 Copying 


For bold, heavy lines . 6B-5B-4B-3B 
For writing, sketching . 2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean, fine lines . 2H-3H-4H-SH-6H 
For delicate, thin lines 7H-8H-9H 


$1.00 
$1.20 


Plain Ends, per doz. 

Rubber Ends, per doz. 

For general writing the most 
popular degree is “HB” 
At stationers and stores 

throughout the world 


American 
Lead Pencil Co. 
210 Fifth Ave., New York 
Also London, Eng. 


The world’s 
most famous 
pencil 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


side of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other sie 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-21-X, Drexel Ave. & 68th St. 


You can complete 
this simplified High 


School Course at home in- 


CHICAGO 


CATALOG 


FRE to Garden Lovers 


Gives complete list of Wag- 
ner Roses, Hardy Flowers, 
Bulbs, Shrubs, Trees and 
Evergreens. Tells you how 
to make your home sur- 
roundings beautiful. Ex- 
plains the mail service 
hanticape Department 
Write today for catalog 288 
Wagner Park Nurseries 
x 88, Sidney, Ohio 
Nurserymen - Landscape Gar- 


deners - Florists 
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Fighting for Old 
Centre 


(Continued from page 53) 


to help put the college back on the foot- 
ball map. The Chief had been my coach 
in high school at Fort Worth, Texas, and 
he had preached Centre so hard that he 
had persuaded a number of us players to 
come up to Danville. 

Meanwhile, we were trying our best; 
but things weren’t “breaking right.” The 
second game of the season was lost to De 
Pauw by some pretty bad mistakes. This 
made us downhearted, for the Chief is the 
sort of man whose confidence you’d break 
a leg to live up to. 

I was standing in the gymnasium after 
the game when he came up to me. 

“ Bo,” he said, “I’ve taught you fellows 
all the football I know. You need some- 
one else to pick up where I leave off. The 
man for the place is Charlie Moran.” 

I didn’t agree with the Chief that he 


had taught us all he knew, but I admired | 
him for voluntarily suggesting that he | 


give up the job of field coach to a man who 
he thought could swing it better. 


“Uncle Charlie” Moran had been a | 
college and professional anal player of | 


renown; he had assisted Glen Warner at 
Carlisle in the days of Jim Thorpe; and he 
had attracted the attention of the whole 
South by his success for several years with 
the Texas A. and M. College eleven. Be- 
sides, his home was up in Horse Cave, 
Kentucky, and his son, Tom, was a mem- 
ber of our team. 

Uncle Charlie agreed to come, and he 
and the Chief got busy. The annual game 
with Kentucky State was less than two 
weeks away. The State players had been 
running roughshod over everyone, and 
were hot favorites to beat us. 


HILE Uncle Charlie was driving us, 
bawling us out,slapping us on the back 
—and teaching us more football than we 
had ever heard of—the Chief was telling 


us that “fighting Centre” men were more | 
than a match for any team that could be | 


thrown against them. We came to look 
on that Kentucky State game as about 
the most important thing in life, and we 
were all keyed up by the time the day 
arrived. 

As we were dressing to go onto the field, 


an event happened that had more effect | 


on the future fortunes of the team than 
any other single thing in the four years of 
triumph that followed.~ It was the inci- 


dent that resulted in our getting the title | 


of the “Praying Colonels.” This title has 
been featured by newspapers all over the 
country, and I want to correct a good 
many hazy impressions that have sprung 
up around it. 

We were in the gymnasium getting 
ready for the game, and Uncle Charlie 
had been outlining our battle tactics, 
Presently he stopped short, and when he 
spoke again his voice was low and serious. 

“Boys,” he said, “I suppose I’ve been 
what some folks would e rough cuss, 
but I’ve always played the game of life 
straight. You know that. I don’t go in 
for religion, and I reckon most of you 
don’t, either. But I believe in God, and 


DREERS 


GARDEN 


Has been enlarged 
and improved and 
care taken to make 
it the best we have 
ever issued. Especially designed to 
help the amateur as well as the pro- 
fessional gardener, whether his spe- 
cialty be Vecectables or Flowers. 

A large, comprehensive, handsomely illustrated book, 
showing in colors and photo-engravings many of the 
varieties offered, and giving cultural directions which 
assure a successful garden. 

The EIGHTY-FOURTH edition of DREER'S GAR- 
DEN BOOK contains 224 pages, eight color pages, 
besides numerous photographic reproductions. It 
offers the best Vegetable and Flower Seeds; Lawn 
Grass and Agricultural Seeds; Garden Requisites; 
Plants of all kinds, including the newest Roses, 
Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc. 

Write today for a copy which will be 
mailed free if you mention this publication. 
HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


9, GARDEN & 
TICKS eee 


For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. Liste 
the old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties. Valu- 
able instructions on planting and care. Get the benefit 
of the experience of the oldest catalog seed house and 
largest growers of Asters in America. For 73 years the 
leading authority on vegetable, flower and farm seeds, 
plants, bulbs, and fruits. 12 greenhouses. 500 acres 
Vick Quality Seeds Grow the Best Crops the Earth Produces 
This book, the best we have issued, is ab- 
ù solutely free. Send for your copy today be- 
fore you forget. A postcard is sufficient. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 60 Stone St. 
_ Rochester, N.Y. The Flower City 


Strawberries 
Grown the Kellogg Way 


Yield BIG Profits 
Our Free Book tells how. 
Written by the Strawberry 
King. Gives his secrets for 

‘owing the Big Crops of 
“ancy Strawberries that 
won him fame and fortune. 
Worth its weight in gold. 
Costs nothing—It'sFREE. 


R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
Box 141, Three Rivers, Mich. 


CATALOG FREE 
Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, Best 
ality, Low Prices. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. 
60 years in business proof of our 
responsibility. Write for catalog now. 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 
Spring Hill Nurseries 
Tippecanoe City (Miami County) Ohio 


$e 
| Do You Want | 
| | a Prettier Garden? 


| A beautiful 
garden can only 
spring from fine 
parent plants. 
All S. & H. seeds 
and nursery stock 
are selected for 
exceptional vigor, 
color, size, shape 
and prolificacy of 
bloom. We have 
spent 68 years in 
learning how. 

Send for our Catalog 


The STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and 


Seedsmen 
Box 151, Painesville, Ohio 


Fighting for Old Centre, by “Bo” McMI Luin 


sw DIAMONDS mec 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 
of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 

For over 45 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our ition to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 

‘This one carat diamond is of 

fine brilliancy and perfectly 

cut. Mounted in Tiffany 
style 14K. solid gold setting. 

Order. this diamond, take it to 

any jeweler and if he says it 

can be duplicated for less than 
$200.00 send it back and 
your money, will be returned 
at onec without a quibble. 


Our price direct $145.00 


1 carat, $145.00 to you 


Danend Rang $225.00 


Fine blue white, perfectly 
cut diamond embedded 
in squared platinum Lop: 
Sides are exquisitely 
hand-carved in Grecian 
design. Money refunded 
if this ring can be dupli- 


Ladies’ All Platinum 
Diamond Ring - - $200.00 
Perfectly cut, blue white 
diamond of exceptionally 
fine brilliancy. Platinum 
Ting is exquisitely hand- 
carved and pierced in the cated elsewhere for less 
Tich lace-work effect. than $310.00. 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


lá carat . . $31.00 | 114 carats . $217.00 
carat .. 50.00 |2 carats. . 290.00 
carat . . 73.00 |3 carats. . 435.00 


Money refunded if these diamonds can be purchased 
elsewhere for less than one-third more. 

If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express 

Co. with privilege of 7 
examination. Our dia- 
mond antee for full 
value for all time goes 
with every purchase, 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THISE 
CATALOG 


IEA a-f 
I Dramonds | 
I 
| 


FREE ON Hoy. | 
“HOW TO BUY ||| © 5*4 | 
DIAMONDS” f 


This book is beautl- 
fully illustrated. Tells 

to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
cut aod market dia- 
monds. This book, 
showing weights, 


Write 


for 


. i 4 H your 
sizes, prices and f Jason Wenmës, j 
qualities, $20.00 to negron SONS lt co ||| 
$20,000.00, is consid- ed AE teeny sas |) ff today |! 
ered an authority. SS Free il 
i| 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 


ONE MINUTE NOW 


will put you in the way to earn from + 
$5.00 to $20.00 a month extra, in 7 
your spare time, acting as our ait ge 
representative for The Ameri- 7, Subscription 
can Magazine, Woman’s ,@ The Crowell Pube 
Home Companion, Collier's 7 isma Soro Cee 
Weekly, The Mentor, and ZI am taking “One Minute 
Farm and Fireside. A T, R TOn Sor gate 
FILL OUT AND 


$20.00 a month extra as your 
f representative, 
MAIL COUPON 


Wondertul in- 

strument. Great- 

est thing 

yet. Nine 

ue) separate 

$ articles 

in one. 

Every- 

body delighted 

with it. Odd, 

curious and interesting. Lots 

of pleasure as well as very use- 

It is a double Microscope for examining the 
It is also an Opera Glass, 8 
Reading Glass, a Telescope, a 


suono 
Pevensey PIA 


for 

$1.25 
ful. 
wonders of nature. 
Stereoscope, a Burning Lens, a 
~ompass, a Pocket Mirror, and a Laryngoscope—for examin- 


pad eye, ear, nose and throat. It is worth all the cost to locate 
bes) one psinful cinder in the eye. Folds flat and fits the pock- 
mai ething great—you need one. Don’t miss it. Sent 

. with 300 page Novelty Catalog, ONLY SOc or 3 for $1 
Suits 2 rn Ment 768 7994 M Maleted #8  CMrACA 


I’m sure he looks after folks who are doing 
their best. Won’t one of you say just a 
word of prayer!” 

There was a moment of dead silence. 
Then one of the fellows leaned forward 
and blurted out: 

“Damn it all, let me pray!” 

You never heard a stranger or a more 
striking prayer than the one that followed. 
We stood still, or bent forward on the 


| rubbing table, or sat on the floor with our 


shoes in our hands—our heads all bowed 


and our hearts full. It wasn’t a prayer for | 
victory. It was just an honest, whole- | 
| hearted appeal that every man that day 


might give the best he had in him for Old 
Centre; that he might play a clean game, 
and not be hurt badly enough so that he 
would have to be taken out. 

As he finished, 1 looked around the 
room. I think every man on the team was 
crying. You would have been crying, too, 
if you had been there. 

So we went out on the field and fought 
as we had never fought before. It was a 
tough game, but we won, 3-0. And, just 
to illustrate how something above and 
beyond ourselves had got into us, I might 
mention that one man who had never 
tried a drop kick in a game in his life, 
stepped back to the 20-yard line in the 
third quarter, on a fourth down, and drove 
the ball between the goal posts for the 
only score either team made. 


INCE that afternoon, no Centre College 
football team has gone onto the field for 


| a game without that word of prayer. We 


have it in the gymnasium when we’re at 
home, and in a hotel room when were 
away. The spokesman is usually a differ- 
ent player each game of the season, but 
the prayer always has the same effect on 
us—an effect that I don’t believe I could 
possibly explain. Sometimes there are 
friends around—newspaper men, alumni, 
or hardened old athletes—and I’ve seen 
them go out afterward with tears brim- 
ming their eyes, or running down their 
unashamed cheeks. So it’s no wonder that 
our own eyes get wet. 

We don’t pray to win. We play to win, 
and pray to play our best. We make no 
request for glory or for any of the “breaks 
of the game.” We ask instead that, what- 
ever the outcome, we may fight like men 
to the last ditch, and live up to the tradi- 
tions of Old Centre. 

I wish that folks would see what this 
really means, and not make such a fuss 
over it. None of us has broken any rec- 
ords in church attendance. Any of us 
might hand you a wallop if you charged 
us with being ‘‘pious.” But we believe 
there’s a God who wants people to be 
square and give the best they’ve got to 
everything they go into. 

I have noticed, however, that there has 
seldom been any profanity or rough talk 
around the dressing-room or on the field, 
since we started this particular habit. 
And I don’t think there’s a man of us who 
doesn’t feel that he’s stronger and finer as 
a result of it. 

Another big influence in what we’ve 
been able to accomplish is the fact that 
we all work together without friction or 
jealousy. It’s a case of each for all and all 
for each. There are eleven men in every 
offensive play. It’s not a one-man or a 
two-man team. Maybe there are a few 
thinøs T can do a little hetter than some 


Do You Want 
A Better Job? 


HE only difference between success and failure 

is a matter of training. The big men in busi- 

ness today did not reach their present success 
through luck or chance. 


They got into the work for which they were 
best fitted—and then trained themselves to 
know more about their jobs than anyone else. 
When opportunity came—as it always comes— 
these men were ready to grasp it and turn it 
into fame and dollars. 


You have just as good a chance to succeed as these 
men had—perhaps better! Good positions are always 
waiting for trained men—positions that you can get 
if you train yourself to deserve them. 


You can secure this training easily and quickly 
at home through spare time study with the 
International Correspondence Schools, just as 
so many other men have done. Thel. C. S. 
wey is the practical way—the fascinating way 
—the profitable way. 


All that we ask is this:—Fill out the coupon printed 
below and mail it to Scranton. This doesn’t obligate 
you in the least—but it will bring you the full story 
of what the I. C. S. can do for you. Today is the 
day to sendin that coupon. ‘Tomorrow never comes.” 


= = = — — — —TEAR OUT HERE — —— — — — — 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7488-B SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
qualify for the tion, or in the subject before which I 
have marked an X in the list below:— 


ELEC. ENGINEER O BUSINESS MANAG’M’T 


Electric Lighting & Bys. SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Wiring ADVERTISING 
Telegraph Engineer Railroad Positions 
Telephone Work ILLUSTRATING 
MECHANICAL ENGR. Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
Mechanical Draftsman Cartooning 


Machine Shop Practice 
[0 Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 

CIVIL ENGINEER 

Surveying and Mapping 
O MINE FOR’N or ENGR. 

STATIONARY ENGR. 

Marine Engineer 

ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Builder 
D Architectural Draftsman 
O Concrete Builder 


C) Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING & HEAT’G 


Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer & Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Com. School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
AUTOMOBILES 
Railway Mail Clerk 
Mathematics 


Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 

Text. Overseer or Supt. Agriculture 

CHEMIST Poultry | B Spanish 

Pharmacy Banking Teacher 
Name 

7-1-21 

Street 
and No. 
City. State. 
Occupation 


have a business- 
profession of your 
own and earn big 
income in service 
fees. A New system of foot correction; readily learned by 
anyone at home in a few weeks. Easy terms for training, 
openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 
No capital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Carter-Thorburn Introductions 
NEW HYBRID ESCHSCHOLTZIA 


—Contains many new shades of 
color not previously scen in Poppies; 
flesh - colored, pale rose, brilliant 
scarlet, slate and smoke colors. 


EVERBLOOMING HOLLYHOCK— 
Blooms from first year, July 
till late autumn. Profusely branch- 
ing, filled with large double flowers; 
great variety of colors. 

DOUBLE GODETIA, DOUBLE PINK 
— Very handsome. 

Send 10c and ask for Novelty Collection No. 208 and 
illustrated catalog of flowers and vegetable seeds, or 
send for the catalog alone. Mailed free. 

CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, Inc., 53 Barclay St., N. Y. City 
(Consolidated with J. M. Thorburn & Co.) 
Canadian Branch. 133 King St. E.. Toronto, Ont. 
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of the other fellows, but there are other 
things that most any one of them can do 
better than I. 

This spirit of helpfulness must stick out 
pretty strong, for people are always men- 
| tioning it. On the field, when one of us is 
tackled and thrown, and maybe buried 
under the heap, there’s likely to be two 
or three of the boys there to help him to 
his feet. When one man is forced out of 
the game by injuries, the rest of us feel 
that we have got to play a little harder for 
his sake, because he’ll be there on the side 
lines, worrying over the fact that he’s not 
in with us. 

One strange thing I have often noticed: 
No matter where we're playing, or how 
partisan the crowd is before the game, 
two thirds of the folks are almost always 
rooting for us before the game is over. 
Maybe it’s due to some of these things I 
have been talking about. Maybe it’s just 
because our college is usually much smaller 
than the one we are up against, and the 
American spirit of fair play is for the 
“under dog,” just as it was in the Car- 
pentier-Dempsey fight. 

In anything you’re trying to do, it 
makes a lot of difference if you have the 
good will of people. You just have to 
make good! Our team, for instance, 
knows that the college is behind us to the 
Aix last ditch, and that the city of Danville 
“| looks on us as its own adopted children. 

Moreover, we have Uncle Cha rlie and the 
Chief working and sweating blood for us 
day and night. 


I REMEMBER that one visitor was tre- 
mendously surprised on a wet night be- 
forea game wisn he found Uncle Charlie at 
ten o'clock out in the gymnasium tacking 
new cleats on our old shoes, so that his 
boys might be sure-footed in the mud the 
next day. Another player and I were dry- 
ing out the team’s one set of uniforms at 
| the time, and the visitor stopped to tell 
us that he had never before seen a college 
coach who would work and stew on the 


HE open body car you are now 
driving will bring you the con- 
venience and comfort value of 

both open and enclosed cars when 

equipped with a Badger Top. 

Or, if you are considering the purchase of a 

Sedan, you can save from one-half to three- “ 

quarters of the extra cost of the Sedan body 

by ordering an open body equipped with a 

Badger Top. 

Now Made for: 

Buick Cleveland Essex Hupmobile Reo ary 

Cadillac Dodge Franklin Nash Studebaker 

Chandler Dort Hudson Oldsmobile Velie 

Prices—2-pass. $185; 4-5-pass. $275; 7-pass. $285; 


Special Cadillac 4-pass. $375; 7-pass. $390 
Prices f< o. b. Racine, Wis. War tax and installation extra, 
Write for descriptive booklet 
WISCONSIN TOP COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wis. . 
Consolidation of MeAvoy Brothers & Co. and Wisconsin Auto Top Co. 


Also makers of a complete line of Auto Fabric Accessories sold 
through 4500 dealer connections covering the entire country. x 


„PATENTS 


BOOKLET a a Cheap field through a rainy afternoon, and then 
> SFERE. >S . A . . 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED eS EST RESULTS (are EE Jol brome SLD, Bake monies Paint | Spend half the night in a gymnasium doing 
Rodi crewae E to for amea TOE for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. dirty work 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent r Wri factory for ress catalog, TYPE, cards, = 5 Ec N 
624 F Street : Washington, D. c. etc. THE PRESS CO., D-30, Meriden, Conn. Chief Myers, we know, is backing us 


- | up the year round, talking, living, and, I 
reckon, dreaming Centre and the success 
of the football team. His business takes 
him around the country a lot, and he is 
always scouting for new material and beg- 
ging every other Centre man to do likewise. 

In one of those wonderful letters we 
kept getting last summer he wrote: 


Snug -warin-¢ 


Here’s just the sock for fall or winter wear— 
snug warmth and comfort—and very dressy 
in appearance. 

Iron Clad No. 212 feel good and look well on 
your feet. They are made of fine soft pure 
worsted and mercerized yarns in three at- 
tractive fwo tone color combinations—olive and 
brown, blue and grey and two shades of grey. 
Long wearing too—with the same durability 
that has made all Iron Clad Hosiery famous. = 

a . . Z 

And the price—5oc a pair—east of the Rockies 7 y 
—make socks like these a mighty good buy. 
Ask your dealer for No. 212—or if you do 


not find them, write direct, stating size (93% to 1125) 
and colors desired. Your order will be promptly filled 


If you find a likely looking prospect, put a 
rope around his neck and lead him in. We want 
nice boys who are willing to take an anvil in 
) each hand and fight a shark at the bottom of the 
| ocean, or ride a porcupine without a saddle. 


And then he warned us against getting 
a swelled head from all the ee wring hop 
| the newspapers had been saying about us. 


When a fellow is down and trying to get up 
(working at it, I mean) he is at his best [the 


—postage paid. J letter ran]. He is all man, then. But when he 
COOPER, WELLS & CO. L , gets on top, with his ears full of sweet-sounding 
| bunk, it seems as if the dry rot begins to set in 


204 Vine St. St. Joseph, Mich. « 
A on him then and there. It’s only a little time 
| until he is through! 

I want every one of you to come back this 
fall with your hearts just as open and free and 
true as in those wonderful days of 1919. There 
was a little something crept in last fall that 
didn’t quite measure up to the 100 per cent 
unselfish spirit of Old Centre. 


No. 212—Olive and brown 
No. 212B—Blue and grey 
No. 212G—Two shades of grey 


Fighting for Old Centre, by “Bo” McMILLIN 
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I have to sit on the side lines and cry and 
pray and cuss, while you are out there in the 
fracas. Unk and I have worried enough about 
you fellows to drive us cuckoo, and if you don’t 
do the best you can, and give all that’s in you 
next fall, a select piece of bric-à-brac will go 
crashing through the Milky Way some evening! 
And that piece of bric-a-brac will be you, big 


y! 

We’re going to do some of the sweetest little 
team work this fall that you ever saw. And no 
man is going to slight his studies while he’s 
about it. A fellow who isn’t good enough to 
keep up his work in his classes, and do what 
he is supposed to fo to college for, doesn’t be- 
long on our football team. He isn’t smart 
enough to hold a place on it. 


And then, feeling that he had scolded 
us enough, he added: 


Won’t it bring peace to your ornery soul to 
hit the ground a-running again, and to know 
and feel that we’re all brothers, out to make 
the best football team that ever came tearing 
out of the underbrush? What wouldn’t you 
give right now to be lined up against Harvard, 
smashing those big backs to the ground as they 
come plunging at you? Wouldn’t you like again 
to hear that stadium yell for Centre like forty 
thousand wild men? 

To get down to brass tacks, doesn’t the time 
drag along, and isn’t it the truth that you 
haven’t been worth a pewter cuss lately for 
thinking of football; snd ao you see any hopes 
of improvement until you can stick your no- 
account carcass into a football uniform and 

t your bark knocked off in 23,892,241 irregu- 
ar places? 


Do you wonder that we came back and 
duplicated 1919’s record by cleaning up 
every team we faced? 


I HAVE heard speakers say that playing 
t football fits you for success in business 
life afterward. I don’t agree with that. 
It all depenas on the kind of football you 
play. The man who gives his best to the 
game, and doesn’t try for the limelight, 
and helps his fellow players out, is learn- 
ing a lesson that will f a help to him any- 
where in the world. But a dirty football 
player, it strikes me, is going to be a dirty 
player in any game of life he tackles. As 
in everything else, you get out of football 
just what you put into it. I’ve knocked 
around at a lot of jobs, and I’ve found out 
that the things I have learned on the foot- 
ball field have helped me to solve a dozen 
tough things I have come up against. I 
remember once when they saved my life. 

This was back in 1916, when I had 
come up here from Fort Worth expecting 
to enter Centre, and found that, because 
of the college’s severe entrance require- 
ments, I didn’t have credits enough to 
getin, Rather than return home and have 
folks “kid? me about it, I decided to 
make up my deficiencies by spending a 
year at Somerset High School near te. 
The incide.it that I referred to happened 
just after I had gone up there. 

A bunch of us boys were out swimming 
one afternoon in a swift stream that tum- 

ed over a dam and formed a treacherous 
whirlpool just below. We had gone in 
above the dam, where the water was com- 
paratively quiet. One of the fellows 
shouted out something about shifting to 
a place down-stream. I understood him 
to say “on the dam.” Not knowing the 
force of the current, I started to wade out 
on the planking. The first thing I knew, 

Was swept over the dam. 

Probably I can swim better than I can 

© anything else in the world, but the 


Drawers 2 and 3. 
No. 3 is lady's hat- 
bor. For extra large 
hats, fold down back 
of drawer No. 2 and 
insert upside down, 


` Padded ironing board 
fita flat and tight ins 
to back of trunk, 


Highly polished, 
nickeb; plated 
drawer -locki 
device. 
every drawer with 
one turn of the 
key. 


Large-size laun- 
dry bag. Heavy 
silk draw-atrings. 
Bag is same pat- 
tern as the lin- 
ing of the trunk. 


Dustproof shoe-bor 
holds several pairs 
of shoes compactly. 


Drawer No. 4, with 
shaped compartment 
and strap to hold 
electric iron, 


The Business for You! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious confec- 
tion. Everybody loves them. Can't get 
enough. Come again and again for 
more. Easy to make. I furnish 
verything. Raw materials plen- 

. tiful and cheap. 
Profits enormous. 


id F 
Quick success possible anywhere—cities, small towns, 


villages. Amazing market—crowded streets; surging 
throngs at fairs, carnivals, parks, etc., wholesale to grocers, 
bakeries, druggists, and so on. Possibilities unlimited! 
Need no experience. Little capital starts you on road 
to phenomena! earnings. 


Write—Get My Help—Begin Now! 
Others are mak Letters just received during 
this year Start 
is all you need. 
outfit, mat Is, secret 

post card for illustrat 
Explains most successful m 
It's free. Write now! 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
213 High Street Springfield. Ohio 


Kuu WANT TO OWN 


Wardrobe trunks of various types from $30 to $200. Bags and suitcases from $6.50 
to $125.00. Made by the largest manufacturer of fine trunks and bags in the U.S. 


The Belber Trunk & Bag Co., Philadelphia 


this BELBER. 


THE DOME-TOP 
assures you that your 
Belber travels right side 
up. 

THE INTERLOCK 


locks the trunk inside and 
out in three places by 
merely turning the lock, 
No stooping. No clamps. 


HEN closed, this handsome 
Belber wardrobe trunk im- 
presses you with its rich brown 
color, its gleaming, substantial 
hardware, its all-over solidity. 
Open, it captivates you with its 
many refinements, its convenient 
arrangement, its surprising ca- 
pacity, and the perfect harmony 
of its tasteful lining. It is an 
adornment to your room. 
This trunk is one of the new 
Belbers—No. 888. It is strong. 
It is beautiful. The Belber five- 
ply construction makes it last for 
years of constant travel. Look at 
the features pictured at the left. 
Here is a trunk that fulfills the 
desires of the most luxurious—a 


genuine Belber — at a 
price which all can $65 
afford to pay... Seis 
On the Pacific Coast, $70. Your 
dealer can get it for you. If not, 
write us. : 


Bet NG GOODS 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


Meyer Both College, a Department of 
the Meyer Both Company, offers you a 


different and practical training. If you like to draw 


develop your talent. Study this practical course 
taught by the largest commercial art organization in 


the field, with twenty years’ success—who each year 

> and sell to advertisers in the United States 
ada over 10,000 commercial drawings 
Who else could give you so wide an experience? 
Commercial Art is a business necessity— 
the demand for commercial artists 
is greater every year. It’s a highly 
paid, intensely Interesting profession, 
equally open to both men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts 
before you enroll in any school. Get our 
special booklet ‘‘ YOUR OPPORTUNITY"'— 
for one half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. A 
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Sy Endless Chain 


of Success 


HIS group is chosen at random 
from over 3,000 men now making 


good selling Fuller Brushes. 


(Names 


and addresses of those here shown, 


upon request.) 


Many of our highest-paid representatives had 
no selling experience before joining the Fuller 


organization. 


Yet specialized training, coach- 


ing and co-operation from Branch Managers— 
plus their own initiative and efforts—quickly 
brought success with comfortable incomes from 
the start. And these things are available— 


without cost—to every man we employ. 


There’s a Link in this Chain for YOU 


We need 1,000 more men of good character 
(preferably married), property owners, with 
small capital to cover initial expenses, to sell 


Fuller Brushes. 


The work is delightful out-of- 


door occupation which brings you into the best 


homes. 


and your earnings begin at once. 


The public wants Fuller Brushes— 


Write for 


booklet “Out of the Rut.” 


Get in touch with nearest Fuller Office, 
or address Sales Manager 


The Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Fuller Brush Company, Limited, Hamilton, Canada 


Branch offices in over 150 cities—consult telephone directory. 


When writing state age and approximate present 
salary—with name and address. 


. 
Copy this Sketch 

and let me see what you can do with S Wy 

it. Many cartoonists and illustra- =~ Wyle 
tors earning $30.00 to $200.00 or > 

more per week were trained by my (A 


personal individual lessons by mail. 
Landon Picture Charts make origi- 
nal drawing easy to learn. Send skotch 
with 6¢ in rp for sample Picture 
Chart, long list of successful students, 
and evidence of what you 
plish. Please state age, 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


| DELICIOUS AND SUSTAINING | 


DIABETIC} 
| FOODS 


H QUICKLY MADE WITH] 


| Contains Practically No Starch 

EN i A US SA 
ENOUGH FOR A PLATE OF DELICIOUS aad 
THOMPSON MALTED FOOD COMPA 

9 Riverside Drive= WAUKESHA=WISCONSIN@= 


hy 
Beasties 

u 

make se (n 30 

complete o% Frimple, fas 
Syllabi 
practica no 
sitions” '— "2 
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HICAGO, - 001s 
SONDENCE SHOES, Ul. 


No More Shapeless 
Twisted Neckwear 


Salesmen wanted everywhere. MEN 
AND WOMEN take orders for high grade 
TAILORED neckwear, cheaper than ordi- 
nary kind. Lasts and looks five times better. 


SIX MONTHS’ GUARANTEE 


Patented. Not sold in stores. No com- 
petition. No delivering. No collecting. 
BEAUTIFUL SILK SAMPLES, Customers 
hunt you up to place their orders. 


ASK FOR EVERY DAY MONEY PLAN, 


BETTER-MADE CRAVAT CO. 
612 Clinton Bidz. Columbus. Ohio 


power of this whirlpool was so great tha 
| was sucked to the bottom like a feather 
and my lungs were nearly bursting whe: 
I foueht my way to the top—only to b 
sucked down again. For six minutes 
fought the whirlpool, alternately bein; 
dragged down and struggling again t 
the top. 

Gradually I felt myself getting weake 
and weaker. I was about ready to giv 
up the struggle when there came poundin; 
into my head something the Chief used t 
say to us: “Fight to the finish! Mak 
your last play in the game just as hard a: 
the first! If they knock you out, at least 
die fighting!” 

This gave me a new lease of life, and |] 
kept threshing away until the idea sud- 
denly hit me that all that water must 
have some outlet. So, instead of fighting 
the current this time, I swam with it to- 
ward the bottom. Sure enough, I was 
caught in the undertow and swept out 
into the stream. 


WHat I remember most clearly about 
this experience is how everything in 
my life, cod. and bad, flashed before me. 
There’s something strange about the 
things that come to you at crucial mo- 
ments. Dozens of people have asked me 
how I felt when I realized that our little 
college had beaten Harvard. To only two 
or three have I told the real story, be- 
cause it isn’t the kind of thing about which 
a fellow likes to speak casually. But per- 
haps I can tell it here. 

f course, it was a big moment. When 
“Tiny” Maxwell, the referee, handed me 
the ball and said, “You’ve won the 
game,” I was so excited that I started 
running around in little circles and yelling 
to the fellows at the top of my voice: 
“Weve beaten them! Weve beaten 
them!” Then, before I realized what was 
happening, the crowd had rushed onto 
the field, and I was having the roughest 
ride of my life on a lot of people’s shoul- 
ders. Folks were pounding me on the 
back, and everyone was raising a hulla- 
balloo. I “wanted down,” as we say in 
the South, and | wanted it mighty bad! 

But in a moment that whole shouting 
crowd passed out of the picture—just as ` 
if it had been wiped out with a sponge— 
and I seemed to see the face of my mother, 
who died last summer. I remembered the 
interest she had taken in me, how proud 
she had been of every little triumph, and 
I found myself saying over and over: 
“Mother, if you were only here, how happy 
this would make you.” 

Sometimes since then I have wondered 
if she were not there—much, much more 
truly than I knew. Anyway, I like to 
think so. 


REUBEN GOLDBERG, the famous 
cartoonist, answers next month the 
question so often asked him: ‘‘How 
' did you put it over?” He tells us how 
| he became a cartoonist, the purpose 
he had in mind, and how he happened 
to start the ‘Foolish Questions” 
series and many others that have 
caught the popular fancy. He also 
writes of the suggestions which peo- 
ple send in by the thousand, and he 
gives us the difference between a 
man’s idea of a ioke and a woman’s. 
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FIRST PRIZE 


‘The Gast of Lite, for Which | 
the First Was Made’’ 


ts RANDMOTHER, you’rea pretty 

good, game, old girl!” said my | 

young aviator grandson when 
I accepted his invitation to fly on my 
birthday. Now, Iam “game’ ” enough to 
know I am “pretty old,” but I shall never 
get too old to sympathize with the flights | 
of youth. The greatest joy of my life to- 
day at eighty is in watching these amazing 
young people! They fancy I do not get the 
flash of their new idean, They survey me 
calmly, then appraise themselves, and 
are sure the Almighty is doing better 
work nowadays. I agree. Have I not 
attained the distinction of great-grand- 
motherhood? Is not that proof of a cer- 
tain spiritual excellence pleasant to realize? 

Do you want to live to be eighty? 
Then let me whisper an assuring word. 
The first fifty years are the hardest! Sur- 
viving those, you may look forward to 
entering the octogenarian class. By then 
you will have learned tolerance—a fine 
discrimination between the essentials and 
nonessentials—something of the poise 
that keeps you well balanced in the con- 
flict one must carry on to live. 

I feel that at last I have reached the 
best. I can no longer march in life’s pro- 
cession, but just watching it go past is 
immensely interesting. One sees clearly 
from a hill top, and having attained that 
eminence I nd a wealth of delightful 
views. Best of all, I am surrounded by 
the most wonderful young people, this 
amazing new generation! And I share 
their eagerness in looking forward to a 
wonderful to-morrow full of hope and 
promise. MRS. P. A. McD. 


Colonial Bungalow of 6 Rooms 


Aladdin success is chiefly due to the money saved for Aladdin home 
owners. You will save a substantial amount thru eliminating dealers’ 
profits, saving over 18° waste in lumber and lowering labor costs in 
building. Aladdin Homes come to you direct from one of our mills located 
in the nearest timber country, thereby reducing freight charges. They 
are built of standardized materials saving waste, and are cut to fit 
saving hundreds of hours of carpenter labor. Over a hundred beautiful 
and modern homes are pictured and priced in the Aladdin catalog. Send 
stamps for this catalog No. 1640 at once 


Reduce Labor Costs and Lumber Waste 


The lumbe r that’s wasted costs just as much as the lumber that’s used. Aladdin 
can prove to you a saving of practically every fifth dollar spent for lumber. 
That's surely worth while. Aladdin can prove a ss g oft prs ictically ever. 

fourth dollar in labor. That's worth saving too. Will you be satisfied to build 
without getting the Aladdin catalog and proving these statements? 


Sold Direct—No In-Between Profits 


The Aladdin Company is the greatest home building institution in the world 
and it does not sell through dealers. It manufactures the lumber at the edge 
of the four greatest timber-producing states. It prepares the house complete 
ready to be shipped direct to the home builder ou save the dealer's profits 
Your carpenter nails the readi-cut lumber just like in any other first-class, per- 
manent home. The catalog explains the details fully 


There’s an Aladdin Home Near You 


Ask us for the name of an Aladdin home owner near you. Talk with him, 
inspect his home, look at the beautiful clear and knotless siding, the handsome 
interior woodwork, the staunch construction. Ask about the warmth in winter, 


What You Get When You Buy an Aladdin 


Aladdin homes are designed to use standard lengths and sizes of lumber so that 
there is practically no sawing, measuring or fitting to be done by the carpenter 
on the job You receive in one shipment all the timbered frame rk, mill- 
work, the siding, outside finish, porch, shingles, windows, doors, interior wood- 
work, lath, glass, nails, hardware, lock sets, paints, stains and varnish. Send 
stamps today for Aladdin catalog No. 1640 


2 The Aladdin Co., iit: yori i 


SECOND PRIZE 


“A Continued Chance to Love, 


s (Ofices and Mills) R aot. 
7 ” P ; sar ig ITT 
to Work, to Serve— Wilmington, N.C.; Hattiesburg, Miss; Portland, Oregon z 
A Canadian Offices and Mills: Toronto, Vancourer, Winnipeg, St. John Aladdin Summer Cottage 


IRST: What am I? Answer: A 

plumber, nine hours each day, and 
a poor scribbler—until I fall asleep. 

Second: Where am I? Answer: Two 
years beyond the forty-year post. 

How does life look? ‘Great. 

You see, I’ve learned, at forty-two, 
some of life’s elemental lessons. I know | 
many things that I cannot do, and a few | 
things that I can. My thoughts and en- 
ergy go into those few. 

_ Ive learned to be somew hat. temperate 
in effort, to hold something in reserve. 
I've stopped being prodigal in purpose- | 
€ss endeavor. 

know what I can’t eat—and don’t. 
ve learned that happiness is not de- 
Pendent upon things or places. 

know I cannot excel in many things, 


that I am not a world-beater in any one 
thing, 


WANTED 


COMMERCIAL ARTISTS BLACH 


If you like to draw, you are indeed : F P 
fortunate. Thousands of business | ACE FOWDER 
firms pay millions of dollars annu- | 
ally for good advertising drawings 
and designs, and commercial artists 
who can make such drawings earn 
splendid incomes 


. “Queen of TH let Powde 78 Lig 
Make Good mais Tna aces of three 


Well- trained artists earn $5 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White. 
Pink or Cream, soc. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send roc. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept.114 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


Federal ‘ ‘Mas! ter” Course rapid 
ly develops your ability by mail, 
in your spare time. No previous 
training needed. Send today for 
“Your Future,” a book telling 
all about this wonderful Course. 
It's free for the asking. ‘State age 
and occupation.” 


Federal School of Coml Designing 
1436 Federal Schools Bldg. 
Minneapolis Minn. 
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NE ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own 

roote—known as the best for 71 years. Send 

today for a copy of our 

“New Guide to Rose Culture’’ for 1922— 

it's free. It isn't a catalog—it's a practical 

work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated. 
Offers 500 Roses and other plants, bulbs and 
seeds, and tells how togrow them. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 225, West Grove, Pa. 


T say a man of forty is 


set in his habits. If true, 
isn’t it reasonable to assume 
that forty years of making fine 
hosiery for men precludes our 
making it otherwise? 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 


HOSIERY 
_ for MEN 


Lowell, Mass. 


direct-from- 
rower, down to 
bedrock prices save 
u 60 per cent. Never Vig 
before have we offered such wonderful bargains, W 10,05 
25 A ie ata’ 
ig cata- 


such i Grap 20 Re + or Black Peepberrice, $1, 10 Con- 
rd 


‘apes, $1, 20 Gladioli Bulbs, assorted, $1, 
$1, pple ices, 4 to 6 ft. 95. Many’ others. 
log ren fruits and ornamentals colors. Also 
detail planting plans. Free all Write to-day. 


EARL FERRIS NURSERY CO., 700 Bridge St., Hampton, Iowa 


INO More Bay 


Club ° 
Foot 


Seven-year-old Albert Albin’s etp Foot 
was so straight that he surprised every- 
body when he came home pana McLain 
Sanitarium. His parents write: 


Albert's foot is in good shape. Heis walking on tuo 
good feet. Weare certainly proud of him and also 
the McLain Sanitarium. You certainly do great work. 
Everybody says it is more than they expected to see. 
Mr. and Mrs. G. D. ALBIN, 
235 Milton St., Rensselaer, Ind. 


For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly 
equipped private institution devoted exclusively 
to the treatment of Club Feet, Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, Spinal Disease and Deformities, Wry 
Neck, Hip Disease, Diseases of the Joints, 
esponially as found in children and young 
adults. Our book, ‘'Deformities and Paralysis,” 
also “Book of References” sent free. 


L. C. McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
835 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Everything 
for Orchard 
and Garden 


DIRECT 


at new low prices in 
=> large or small lots. 
-à Freecatalogue to all 
interested in trees, 
vines and plants— 


Green’s Trees Grow 


A 


Northern grown from whole roots—standard tested varieties. Our 

business has grown for more than a generation through recom. 

mendation rather than solicitation, No agents. We sell direct. 
Apple, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Nut and oh ade Trees, 
Currants,  Gooscberrics, aspberries, lackberries, 
Strawberries, Grapevines, Ornamentals and Shrubs. 

Green’s Syracuse Red Raspberry 
—a super raspberry of twice the size and of the highest flavor 


abundant bearers. 
Honeysweet Black Rasp- 


ery hardy and 


and quality. 
Other new fruits such as Caco Grape, 
berry and Rochester Peach, 

Free 64-Page Catalogue 
—is a real text book on trees. plants and vines, 
Green's Frec Booklet on Fruit Growing. 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO., 39-49 Green St., 


Also ask for 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Syracuse 
Red Raspberry 


n 


I realize that I am just one of the sec- 
ond-rate chaps, chaps who make up this 
big land of ours; just a second-best ““ fel- 
ler.” But—and this is a big but—I know 


| that Columbus discovered America in a 


second-best boat; that the British whipped 
the Spanish Armada with a second-rate 
fleet; that the Revolutionary War was 
won by a second-best army; that history 
fairly shouts the deeds of second-rate 
folks; and that I am going to be at eighty 
the best second-rater in my line—or bust. 

How does life look to me? Well, I 
reckon it looks like a continued chance to 
love, to work, to serve, and to keep ‘‘a- 
diggin’” and a-growing. 

ers look back a bit, say about twenty 
years. Would I like to be twenty-two 
again? Not much. Twenty years have 
brought me the best of pals, my wife, a 
sixteen-year-old daughter, a home, a busi- 
ness, tried friends, experience, and some- 
thing of self-reliance. 

Life sure does “look good to me.” 

R. E. D. 


THIRD PRIZE 


“Just Seventeen’ is So 
Interesting!” 


AM seventeen. Once, about five years 
ago, I thought seventeen was horribly 
old. People seventeen wore awfully long 
skirts, and they never played hide-and- 
seek. Now, of course, I realize that I am 
at a most interesting age. Girls seven- 
teen don’t wear long skirts nowadays, and 
dancing is quite equal to hide-and-seek, 
anyway. 
ou must not think that my only 
thoughts are of parties and clothes. The 
thing that really counts is that I am 
going to college next year—a wonderful 
college, where I shall study Home Eco- 
nomics. All my family expect me to be a 
dietitian, and I let them think that I 
intend to be one, because my brothers 
would only laugh if I told them that, 
really, I am going to marry the most 
wonderful man in the werld and bring up 
a family of eight children. 

Of course, I haven’t decided upon the 
exact man yet, but I know he will be tall 
and kind-eyed and gentle with children— 
he must like children—and I think I 
would like him to be an author. When 
my dear old daddy tries to tease me about 
the twelve-dollar-a-week clerk that I will 
marry some day, I just laugh way down 
inside of me, because I know that I won’t 
care the tiniest bit whether my husband 
is rich or poor, because I shall love him. 

Life is so promising at seventeen. Of 
course lots of old people are always telling 
me that I will get disillusioned sooner or 
later; but I never listen to them. Ona 
beautiful autumn day with the red and 
gold all mixed up with falling leaves and 

onfires, and just enough wind to make 
one feel all thrilled and happy, what can 
be the use of remembering that the paper 
prophesied rain for the morrow? The pa- 
per is usually wrong, anyway. If people 
would only expect things to turn out 
right! When I look at the beautiful sky 
and the even more beautiful earth, I can't 
help feeling that God will let me be happy, 
even whe] am old and gray. M. F. 


Are There Too Many Managers in Your Businéss? 


Are There Too Many 


Managers in Your 


Business? 
(Continued from page 23) 


So I laid siege to the sales manager of that 
company for almost a whole year. 

To attempt to take his office by storm 
would lead to certain failure. And there 
was no one in New York to give me a note 
of introduction. My problem, therefore, 
was to get past the outer barriers into his 
private room, and to get there, if possible, 
in such a way as to make him want to 
add me to his staff. 

l began by cultivating the night watch- 
man of the building, then the elevator 
men, then an office boy. Little by little, 
I learned the exact location of my man’s 
ofice, and the names of the various 
secretaries and clerks whose desks lay be- 
tween the entrance and his door. With 
the watchman’s connivance, I even visited 
the ofice one night; because there was a 
railing, and a gate with a curious lock that 
I wanted to practice on a bit. I waited 
until I felt sure that the conditions were 
precisely right. Then, one morning, ten 
minutes after I had seen my man walk 
into his office, I strode through the door. 

“Good morning, Jimmy,” I said to the 
ofice boy; and ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Han- 
ford,” to the bald little clerk inside; and, 
“Good morning, Miss Amsbury,’’ to the 
man’s private secretary, using the names 
that my scouts had supplied. And while 
these outer guards were still cudgeling 
their brains to recall when they had met 
this old friend of the boss, I had passed 


easily through the gate and stood in the | 


big man’s private office. The King of 
England, discovering a reporter in his 


bathroom, could hardly have looked more | 


surprised. 
“How in thunder did you get in here?” 
he demanded. 


] T0LD him just how I had got in, and he 
expressed profane amazement. I told 
him I wanted a job as salesman for his 

company, and he shook his head. 

, Nothing doing,” he said positively; 
you couldn’t sell our stuff.” 

a. Couldn’t I?” I repeated incredulously. 
I can sell anything! I’ll bet you ten 
dollars that if you will sit still ten minutes, 
without calling for help, I can sell you a 
set of the World’s Encyclopedia of teal 


Facts in ten volumes, half morocco, for | 


one hundred and twenty dollars!” 
_ I pulled out my samples and launched 
into the talk that had supported me and 
the wife and the youngster for several 
months. About half way through he held 
up his hand and cried enough. 
You're on,” he exclaimed. ` “T’ll give 
you a chance; provided, of course, your 
erences show up all right. You can 
Start in here next Monday morning; but 
you will have to start in the shops. No 
man can handle our stuff while [’m sales 
manager unless he knows something about 
ow it’s made.” 
„Ít will shorten this piece considerabl 
if skip the next five years and jump bac 
now to the place where I started this 
story. I made good on my fresh boast 


WALTON 


COURSES 


ACCOUNTANCY 


Can You Solve this Problem? 


The following problem is taken from our course in Advanced Accounting: 


Three brothers, A, B and C, own all the Capital Stock (each 1-3) of a 
certain corporation X. They own also, but not equally, 55% of the 
Capital Stock of a kindred corporation Y, which is capitalized for 
$100,000, the par value of the shares being $10.00. The assets of the Y 
corporation total $200,000, and the outside liabilities total $30,000. The 
holdings of each in the Y corporation are as follows: 

A 2,222 shares, B 2 shares, C 1,056 shares. 

The three brothers, acting as the corporation X, purchase out of the 
corporate funds the remaining 45% interest in the corporation Y paying 
$100,000 therefor. Without further cost to X, they now wish to merge 
the two corporations under the corporate name of X, and to dissolve Y. 

C proposes to make compensation to A and B individually for an equal 
interest in the 5,500 shares upon the same basis as the 45% interest was 
acquired, so that all may share equally in the merged properties. 

How much should C pay to each of the other stockholders? 

Outline the entries necessary to record all the above stated transactions 
on the books of X and Y 


Solution of the above gladly sent on request without obligation to you. 


Walton courses provide a thorough training in preparation for the 
profession of Accountancy. Eight times in the last nine years, Walton 
students have won the Gold Medal for highest honors in the semi- 
annual Illinois C. P. A. examination. Walton trained men in 
competition with students from Schools, Colleges and Universities, 
in all parts of the country, won high honors in American Institute 
Examinations in May, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1921, a record 
unequalled by any other educational institution. 

In present day business it is only the trained men who can get and hold 
the high salaried positions. If you are satisfied to stay where you are we 
can do nothing for you. If you want to advance yourself, we can train 
you without interfering with your present position, if you will use a portion 
of your spare time for study. There is no magic about it. It is simply a 
matter of industry under skilled guidance. 


Write for “The Walton Way to a Better Day” 


602-622 Massasoit Building, Chicago 


The little matte: 

bring you the Pathfinder 13 wee! 
The Pathfinder is a cheerful illustrated weekly, 
published at the Nation's center for people every- 
where; an independent home paper that tells 
the story of the world's news in an interesting. 
understandable way. Now in its 29th year. 
This splendid National weekly supplies a long- 
Will bring Yo felt want; it costs but $1 a year. If you 
want to know what is going on in the 
From the world, this is your best means. If you want a paper 
in your home which is reliable and wholesome; if you 
3 would appreciate a paper which puts 
a n everything clearly, strongly, enter- 


tainingly, briefly—here it is. Splendid 
serial and short stories and miscel- 
lany. The Question Box Answers YOUR 
questions and isa mine of information 
Send 15 cts. to show that you might 
like such a paper and we will send the 
Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The | 
15 cents does not repay us, but we are | 
glad to invest in new friends. Try it for 13 weeks. Addresa: | 
The Pathfinder 508 Langdon Sta. Washington, D.C. 


~BeaNurse | 
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Boston Garters never grow tire 


Every woman should warn We 

train Beginners, Practical Nurses, E A > b |5 
Mothers and Religious Workers of their job—holding socks in place. § 
by our Fascinating 4 


Home-study 

Method. Leading Chicago System. 

Endorsed by physicians. Estab- 

lished 22 years. | 
Earn while learning 

If you are over 18 and under 55 | 

peers of age write for illustrated cata- | 


| They stay Peppy no matter how§ 
| much leg work a chap does. 
GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, Makers of |} 


and 32 Sample Lesson Pages with | 
EE details o: Money-Back Guaran- 


Become Independent] e and FREE NURSE S EQUIPMENT. 


Obieago Sehool of Nursing, Dept. 72, 421 Ashland Bird.. Chieago 
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2 a) National Desk Lamp 


ANY of America’s prominent 
offices are Emeralited—nota- 


bly the National City, Chase, Na- 
tional Park and Irving National Bank 
offices. EMERALITES were selected 
for their sterling quality, lighting 
service and durability. Emeralite 
equipment is always added as the 


business grows. Why? Enduring 
Satisfaction. 


EMERALITES are equipped with the new 
daylight attachment that changes ordinary 
electric light into soft eye saving daylight 
—just like nature’s daylight—correct in 
quality and diffusion—Emeralite quality 
adds dignity to any office environment. 


\\ 
National City Bank 


ss 
rr z 


DAYLIGHT 
SCREEN 


The daylight attachment 
can be applied lo any 
Emeralile. Uses standard 


40 or 50 watt electric lamp. N 


Irving National 
Bank 


Sold by Office Supply and Electrical Dealers. 
Write for complete catalog. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 


39 Warren Street New York City 
Makers of Lighting Devices since 1874 


National 
Park Bank 


For sixty years the leading American Business College. Trains thoroly 
Jor Office Work and obtains employment for students who can be recom- 
mended for efficiency and good character. 
There is no better time to begin preperation for business, to enrol 
for a course of study which accomplishes this important purpose, than 
during the first week of the New Year. 
Intensive vocational courses In Accounting, Business, Civil Service, 
Secretarial and other studies leading to dignified positions, good salaries, rapid promotion, 
and the best chance to use to advantage a high school or college education. Experienced, efficient, 
faithful teachers. Strong lecture courses. Ideal location. Moderate expenses. $185 pays total cost 
of tuition, books and board for 13 weeks. 
Exceptional opportunities for self-help to young men and women of the right sort. 
Write for illustrated prospectus. Address 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M. A., LL. D., Box 637, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


HAVE helped 100,000 women in the last 20 years to regain 


health, vivacity, magnetism and self-poise. 
When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and colds 
have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! Be happy! 
Enjoy life! Be a source of inspiration to your friends. In other words—iive. 


You can Weigh exactly what you Should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I know it, for what 


I have done for 100,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are 
you too thin? Let me help you. 
. 
Perfect Your Figure 
Don’t envy a friend who has a beautiful figure; perfect your own. You can 


have as good a figure as any woman you see. You can do this with just a 
little time and properly directed effort in the privacy of your room. 

A simple dress on a well-proportioned figure looks better than an expensive 
gown on a poor figure. 

Here are samples of letters from pupils: 

“Last year I weighed 216 pounds, this year 146, and I have not gained an 
ounce back. It is surprising how easy I did it. I feel so strong and at 
least 15 years younger.” 

“My weight has increased 30 pounds. 
any more, and my nerves are so rested! 


Thousandsof womenhave 
done so—why not you? 
If you are in New York, come to see 
me, bat sit down and write me now, 
Don’t wait—you may forget it. I 
will send you free my Mlustrated 
booklet, showing you how to stand 


I don't know what indigestion is 
I sleep like a baby.” 
(5) 


llati Corgly 
and walk correctly and giving many Dept. 90 New York 


health hints. 1819 Broadway 


about being able to sell the goods; and I 
landed finally in one of the best territories 
the house has. Year before last my salary 
and commissions ran over eleven thou- 
sand dollars. At the end of the year the 
vice president in charge of sales sent for 
me and said they had decided to bring me 
into the home office as assistant to the 
sales manager. The salary would be 
seven thousand five hundred dollars— 
less than the road job was paying—but 
the opportunities would be all that the 
most eager young heart could desire. So, 
at thirty-three, 1 realized my youthful 
ambition: I saw my name on the glass 
door of a private office; I ordered en- 
graved cards with a title on them; I 


touched a button and a blond stenogra- 


pher appeared. 

The first morning I was on the job at 
eight-thirty, and right then I got a warning 
shock. The office door was locked. I took 
a turn around the block and got back 
again at quarter of nine. Still no signs of 
life. At five minutes of nine an office boy 
appeared with a sack of mail and unlocked 
the door. I walked through the big silent 
office to my own room, and sat down be- 
hind my nice new desk. It was a quarter 
after nine before the typewriters began to 
click outside. For an hour after that I sat 
twirlin 
mons Fon the sales manager, who had 
said he would see me “the first thing 
Monday morning.” 
summons came. 

“Glad to see you on the job, Mason,” 


my thumbs, waiting for a sum- - 


At ten-fifreen the . 


he said. “I want to take you around and . 


have you meet all the executives. You 
know most of them already, of course; 
but it will help you to get your bearings.” 


WE STARTED at the president’s of- 
fice, but the president was out of town 
fora week. The Rese vice president was a 
lawyer who had another office down-town, 
and was with usonly occasionally. The vice 
president in charge of manufacturing was 
at one of the company’s plants in Connecti- 
cut for the day. The vice president in 
charge of sales was in Chicago. The vice 
president in charge of finances was also 
away. But the treasurer was on hand. He 
was an old chap, who had kept the books 
| for the founder of the business, and, 
| except for the absence of the corncob gre 
he reminded me somewhat of Old Man 
Broder. He held out his hand and nodded 
without special interest, when we were 
introduced. To him I was just one more 
name on a pay roll already heavily loaded. 

There was another assistant sales 
manager besides myself—a middle-aged 
man named Perkins, who had come up 
through the office and couldn’t have sold 
a dollar’s worth of goods to save his soul. 
And there were four district sales manag- 
ers, each in charge of three branch offices. 
Except for these few officials, and the 
twelve branch managers, our one hundre 
and fifty salesmen were groping along wit 
practically no management at all. 

What did we all do? .. . I can answer 
that in a very few words: In the first 
place, we wrote bulletins and general 
letters to the sales force. Peppy letters, 
full of enthusiasm. Stern letters, drawing 
their attention to the quotas which we ha 
figured out for them. And just letters— 
any kind of letters to “keep them in touc 
with the home office,” and incidentally to 
| giveour private secretaries something to do. 
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Secondly, we dictated memoranda to 
each other. It was perfectly amazing to 
me how correspondence could pile u 
over one little business question which | 
Old Man Broder would have settled be- | 
tween two puffs of his corncob pipe. 
From office to office, from branch to | 
branch, from office to factory and back 
again, the little orphan paper would be 
referred, gathering yellow and blue | 
memoranda sheets to itself as it traveled. | 
Any man along the line could have settled | 
the question by a few minutes’ real work; | 
but each one preferred to dictate a memo- 
randum, and quietly pass the buck. | 

In the third place we read a great deal. 
Being executives, we must keep ourselves 
up to date. There were several trade 
papers to be read every week; there were 
two different reports on business condi- 
tions that passed down the line of private | 
ofices; and we were always clipping out 
articles from magazines and handing them 
on to each other. 

Finally, we conferred. What foe of 
modern business was it who invented the 
modern “conference”? Whoever he was, 
he set business back at least a quarter of 
a century. Once, when I was with Old 
Man Broder, we held a conference. The 
factory superintendent and our only sales- 
man got into a dispute about a certain 
order. Old Man Broder heard both sides, 
decided the dispute in two minutes, and 
the “conference” was over. But in the 
Big Company conferences were never 
over. They began in the private offices 
shortly after ten o’clock; they adjourned 
for luncheon at some club, and recon- 
vened around two-thirty, to run until it 
was time for us all to sign our mail. 


THE whole thing was clear as crystal to 
me one afternoon when I satin the recep- 
tion hall talking to a visitor. I happened 
to glance up at the wall, and there, at one 
end of the room, hung a picture of the 
founder of the business—a firm-jawed 
gentleman of the Old Man Broder type, 
who had worked ten hours a day for fifty 
years, and died in the harness at seventy- 
three. I looked across at the other wall, 
and there, in a neat frame, was our 
Organization Chart; nice little circles and 
straight lines, with a title in each circle, 
and all arranged so clearly that anyone 
could understand that the names in the 
big circles received higher salaries than 
the names in the medium-sized circles; 
and that the names in the medium-sized 
circles could fire the names in the small | 
circles, after a conference. 

Those two exhibits were a complete 
revelation to me. The business had been 
a personality; tt was now a thing. We sup- 
Posed that our efficiency systems and snow- 
storms of memoranda were making us 
money. As a matter of fact, we were 
making so much money, as a result of the 

ounder’s original energy, that even our 
conferences and memoranda could not 
wholly wipe out the profits. But the 
business was slowing up, nevertheless. No | 
One was sitting up at night fondly holding 
the hand of the biner as the Founder 
used to do. We had tried to substitute 
managers for management; and it cannot 

one. | 

My wife discovered pretty quickly that 
something was wrong. | 

“I think you’re working too hard,” she 
said one night at dinner. 


Study Bible Now! 


Better Than College Course 


William Lyon Phelps, A. M., Ph. D., professor of 
English language and literature, Yale University, 
says: 

“I thoroughly believe in a university education for both 
men and women; but I believe a knowledge of the Bible 
without a college course is more valuable than a college 
course without the Bible. 


“Every one who has a thorough knowledge of the Bible 
may truly be called educated; and no other learning or 
culture, no matter how extensive or elegant, can form a 
proper substitute.” 


And President Harding says: 


“I have always believed in the inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures, whereby they have become 
the expression to man of the Word and will of 


God.” 


The Correspondence method of Bible study is the 
best method for securing a thorough knowledge of 
the Bible—better than any oral teaching can possibly be. More than 7,000 
persons of 40 different occupations are now enrolled in one or more of the 


Moody Bible Institute’s 
Correspondence Courses 


studying the inspired Revelation under the direction of eminent, Spirit-filled, Bible scholars. 
really know the Bible is an education out of which springs the fullest and best 
powers in any vocation. This marvelous Book has moulded earth's loftiest characters. It meets 
man’s deepest needs. It charts the only path to real and lasting success. Dig in it as for gold and 
you will secure treasure of value and extent beyond any calculation. Letters of warmest 
appreciation are constantly received from students and graduates. For example: 


President Warren G. Harding 


To 


development of one’s 


“It has never been my privilege to be fas- 
cinated with Bible study as I am with this 
course.” 

“I have come to know the Bible in an en- 
tirely new light. The Old Testament is now 
intensely interesting.” 

“The benefits I have received from the 
Synthetic Course are beyond estimate and 


“I finished the Scofield Bible Course about 
three years ago. It has been of greater value 
to me than any other; traini I have ever 
had, though I spent four years in college.” 


A Clergyman says: “I often mention in my 
sermons that a Correspondence Course from 
the Moody Bible Institute has been of far 


greater value to me than all of my Bible and 
theological work in college.” 


Enroll Now! You will be a personal pupil 


* —time, place and amount of 
study under your own control. The prices are very 
low—thesé courses are not sold for profit. There is 
no better time to start than NOW. Send the coupon 
at once for Free Prospectus describing our eight 
Courses in detail. 


above price.” 

No matter what your occupation you can 
study the Bible by correspondence. These 
courses open a new world to you—broaden 
your vision, develop your understanding, 
answer your questions, help solve your per- 
plexities, give comfort and encouragement. 


We Offer Eight 


fot = Mail the Coupon Today == = = = = 


Courses by Mail i THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE - 
Synthetic Bible Study; Scofield Bible 1 Dept. 142, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, III. 

Course; Practical Christian Work; Bible I Send me your prospectus giving complete infor- I 

Doctrine; Bible Chapter Summary; Intro- mation regarding your eight courses in Corre- I 

ductory Bible Course; Evangelism; Christian 1 spondence Bible Study. | 

Evidences. I i I 

i] 

THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE = Name.............cseeeeeeeeeeceeceececeeseeveseees i 

Dept. 142, 153 Institute Place 1 I 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS l I 

Address EEEF ALANTI EEOAE, ' 
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OSES NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants; ves expert experience 
of a lifetime. It's free. uisitely illustrated 
in natural colors; offers and tells how to grow 
these famous plants. Write for copy today. 

HELLER BROS. CO, Box 250, New Castle, Ind, 


watch your 
for special lists. M 
SHOMONT KENNELS 


If you write now for our 1922 Catalogue, we will 
send the famous HENDERSON Collection of seeds 
—one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big 
Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, 
Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's 
Brilliant Mixture Poppies, Giant Waved 
Spencer Sweet Peas. 


HOW TO GET THEM | 
Simply state where you saw this advertisement, en- 
close ten cents for mailing the Catalogue, ‘‘Every- 
thing for the Garden,” and the seeds will be sent 
without extra charge. 

EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 
These tested seeds come in a coupon envelope which, 
emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 ormore. Don’t 
delay; write at once. 


1922 CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 


Bigger and better than ever, 
the most beautiful and complete 
horticultural publication of the 
year, a book of 


176 pages 


16 color pages., Over 1000 
beautiful engravings showing 
actual results. A mine of valu- 
able garden information. Send 
today for this helpful guide to 
a better garden and the special 
seed collection. 


35 & 37 
CORTLANDT ST. 


* New York City. 
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Wins a Welcome 


You are welcome everywhere, with a Buescher Saxophone. 


It has 


the sweetest tone of all wind instruments. It increases vour popularity 
and your opportunities, as well as your pleasure. 


Nothing can take the place of a Saxophone for home enter- 
tainment, church, lodge or sehool. In big demand for orchestra 


dance music. 


You will be astonished at the ease with which you can master 
It is the easiest of all wind instruments to play a 


a Saxophone 


beautiful. Three first lessons sent free. You can learn the scale in an hour's prac- 
tice and play popular music in a few weeks. Practice is a pleasure because you 
learn so quickly. You can take your place in a band within 9) days, if you so 


desire. 
Free Trial—Easy Payments 


You may order any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet or Trombone or 
other Band or Orchestral Instrument without paying in advance, and try it six 
days in your own home without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on 
easy payments to suit your convenience. Mention the instrument inter- 
ested in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 


Tells what each Saxophone is best 
adapted for; when to use singly, in quar- 
tettes, sextettes, octettes, or in regular 
band or full Saxophone Band and how 
to play from cello parts in orchestra. 
Send for free copy. 


Buescher 
Band Instrument Co. 


Makers of Everything in Band and 
Orchestra Instruments 


1150 Buescher Blk., Elkhart, Ind. |! 


The Buescher-Grand Cornet is ex- 
ceptionally easy to blow, yet possesses 
a tone of wonderful volume. With a 
Buescher-Grand, you can own an in- 
strument similar to that with which 
the greatest cornetists of America 
have made their reputations. 


True-Tone Band Instruments 


ES SA a | 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. I 
l 1150 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


I am interested in the instrument checked below: I 


True-Tone Musical Instruments 
have helped make famous Tom 
Brown, Art Hickman, Clyde 
Doerr, Donald Clark, Clay Smith, 


Gentlemen: 


fe Saxophone Aerie Trombone n.se Trumpet f 
( ee anos instrument interested in) I Guy Holmes, Paul W hiteman, 
Meyer Davis, Joseph C. Smith, 
I Ben Selvin, Ben Kreuger, Henry 
| strect Address. 1 Santley, Vincent Lopez and 
| (aera g thousands of others. 


| 
| 


_ the truth. 


She had it right. I was tearing myself 
to pieces in the hardest kind of work a 
man can do—trying to make half a job 
stretch to look like a full job. I didn’t tell 
her that; I had hardly dared up to that 
time to confess it even to myself. It took 
Old Man Broder’s visit to make me admit 


The Old Man and I had kept 


‘in touch with an occasional letter; and 
, when he wrote that he was coming to New 


York I invited him to visit the office. 
I wanted to show that the “mistake” I 
made in leaving him wasn’t such a bad 
mistake after all. 

He came, and I introduced him to the 
| president and took him straight down the 
ine. 

When we had finished the grand tour 


and were back in my private room again, 

| he regarded me earnestly. 

' “A long time ago, Frank, you asked me 
a very personal question,” he drawled. 

. “You said to me, ‘What would happen to 

your business, Mr. Broder, if anything 

as ss to you?’ Remember?” 


“Well, r m going to ask you that same 
question,” he continued. “What would 
happen to this business, if anything hap- 
pened to you?” 

“Why...why... it’s a big concern.... 
| I hesitated. 
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OU’VE answered me,” the Old Man 
interrupted calmly. “Nothing would 
happen. They probably wouldn’t dis- 
cover until pay-roll night that you were 
gone.” He leaped forward and tapped 
with his bony forefinger on the desk, 
“Frank, never stay in a job where they 
can’t see you every time they take a look 
at the balance sheet.” 
That was all he said. I tried to get him 
to elaborate, but he would not. However, 


| his last words lingered in my memory long 


after he had gone; and I began to under- | 
stand what they meant. So long as I was 
selling goods on the road the company had 
a very definite measure of my value. I 
was producing. Our ss ea knew it, 


as well as the men in the 


ome office. 


But as a manager, with nothing definite 
to manage, who could measure my pro- 
duction? What difference would it make | 


if I left? 


And what could I point to in the » 


way of a record if I should want to leave? 
Increased sales for the company, to be 


sure—but who produced them? 


The 


salesmen, plus a dozen different sales 
executives, who were splitting the work 


and would have to split the credit. 


For 


some time the debate went on inside me; 
but at the end of six months I had a frank, 


friendly 


talk with the sales manager. I 


told him that I did not think I was suited 
to executive work, and asked for my old 


territory again. 


I was never any more 


happy in my life than the day I took my 
sample case and boarded the train. 


THAT business is better, and will 
continue to improve, is the tenor of 
an extraordinarily interesting and 
informative article next month based 
on an interview by Bruce Barton with 


turer. 


' Henry S. Dennison, a big manufac- 


Mr. Dennison’s optimism is 


not based on guesswork or a “hunch.” 
It is founded on a study of business 
, conditions. 


How Famous Men and Women Face the Camera, by Epowarp N. JACKSON 


How Famous Men 
and Women Face 
the Camera 


(Continued from page 47) 


But I often run across vanity’ in lesser 
men. For instance, I never make a group 
picture that I don’t find certain men or 
women maneuvering to get into the front 
row. If a delegation of any sort visits the 
White House and I make a picture of 
them with the President, there are always 
some of them who work their way in and 
around, trying to stand as close to the 
chief executive as possible. This always 
happens whenever any distinguished per- 
son is the center of a group picture. 

I admit that it sometimes happens when 
the group is an official one, made up of 
men who are themselves more or less dis- 
tinguished. I was making a picture one 
time of a group in which Present Wilson 
was the central figure. The others were 
important American and foreign officials. 
In a case like that the men must be 
grouped according to their rank and 
position. But while I was arranging them 
there was one American who persisted in 
placing himself directly back of the 
President’s chair. He didn’t belong there, 
and I transplanted him, so to speak, 
several times. But as soon as my back 
was turned, he would edge himself into 
that position again. 

Finally I said to him: “Mr. , you 
cannot stand there. Will you please stand 
over here?” 

He moved without protest. But while 
I was getting the camera ready, he slipped 
back again—and there he was when the 
picture was made! The front row was in- 
accessible to him. He knew that. But he 
was bound he would have the next best 
place; and he got it. 


E MAY surprise some people when J say 
that, on the whole, I think men have more 
vanity than women. Certainly, when 
they face the camera they are more self- 
conscious than women are. Very often, if 
you ask a man to let you get his picture, 
he will stop to fix his hat, or button his 
overcoat, and will stand there, uncom- 
fortably straight and unnaturally digni- 
fed. A woman generally laughs and lets 
you go ahead without any fuss. 

Photographing society women is, of 
course, one of the chief ways of keeping 
newspaper camera men busy. During 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish’s reign as leader of 
New York’s smart set, Newport was a 
Mecca for press photographers. She en- 
couraged them. But when Mrs. Herman 
Oelrichs succeeded her, there was a de- 
cided change. She declared war on 
cameras and appealed to the Newport 
chief of police to aid and abet her. He 
promptly detailed a policeman to each 
photographer; and every place a pho- 
tographer went a policeman was sure to 
go too. 

One day a Boston photographer eluded 
his guard and snapped Mrs. Oelrichs in 
her electric coupé. My policeman and I 
were standing near by, and Mrs. Oelrichs 
stopped her car and appealed to my cop. 


R 


THE 40th LEONARD YEA 


Leonard `~- 
Leads 


ECENTLY a test was made to compare the cold-retaining power of various refrigerators. 
Under similar conditions as to location and icing, it was found that the air in the 
Leonard Cleanable was from six to eight degrees colder than the air in the others. The 

Teonard leads in economy as well as in eficiency. Exclusive Leonard features: Ten walls 
of insulation; one-piece porcelain food chamber; rounded inside corners; other refinements. 


One out of every seven refrigerators sold is made by 
Leonard. See the nearest Leonard 
dealer. If you cannot find him, write us; 
Refri 
e I 1 g e I a t Or 52 Clyde Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in 


we will see that you are supplied. 
“Like a Clean China Dish” F a 


ing over 75 styles and sizes of refrigerators. 
There is a size and style of Leonard 
Refrigerator to suit every purse. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Send for sampleof porcelain,catalog illustrat- 
Grand Rapids H. C. LEONARD 


PENNANT 
SALTED PEANUTS 


“Planters” have made Salted Peanuts the daily 
“confection.” 


When you’ve a gnawing hunger that simply must be 
satisfied, when mealtime seems hours away, Get a 
5c Bag of “Planters Pennant Salted Pea- 
nuts’’—they’re good, and good for you. 


There are approximately 250 food calories in the 
5c bag of ‘‘Planters Pennant Salted Pea- 
nuts’’—the same as in a slice of roast beef. 


ù som 
) ay 


i 
or 


Buy them everywhere—eat 
them daily. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Suffolk, Va. A) 

New York Chicago Boston (X 
San Francisco 


MR PEANUT 
REG. US-PAT. OFF 


Lverywhere inthe 
Aed Pennant Bags 


S 
Eat them daily r 
hunger and health 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn 


or callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, 
corn between the tocs, and the “hard-skin’ 
calluses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle 
of “Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
YOUNG WOMEN—seeiois'ueatee 


Hospital aMilated with the University of Illinois. 


Monthly allowance. Uniforms furnished. For particu- 
lars write Miss M. ForD. 939 N. LaSalle, Chicago 


NEW TYPEWRITERS FOR 
Less THAN HALF 


Unusual Offer Made by 


Oliver Typewriter 
Company 
You can now buy direct from the fac- 
tory, saving the cost of selling. A brand 
new Oliver is now sold for half the 
usual price. It even costs less than a 
rebuilt typewriter! You'll be amazed 
at the details of this astounding offer. 
Get the facts at once by mailing the 
coupon. 

This is the identical Oliver which has won 


such world-wide fame. Over 950.000 have been 
sold. Now comes our most liberal offer of all. 


FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS 


Learn how to save, learn about our self- 
selling plan. Mail the coupon at once for com- 
plete information, which does not obligate you 
in the slightest. This is your greatest oppor- 
tunity to buy a brand new typewriter at a 
tremendous saving. Send the coupon below. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 
1062 Oliver Typewriter Building, | 
Chicago. 
Please send details of your Special | 
Price Reduction Offer. 


patty eA IN a testes AEAT 


“Officer,” she said, “I want this man 
arrested for disorderly conduct unless he 
destroys that picture!” 

As the policeman went up and put his 
hand on the unfortunate Bostonian’s 
shoulder, I stepped back and got a nice 
picture of the three of them. The other 
man had to smash his plate then and there. 
But the next morning my picture of the 
group was published, with an account of 
the incident. 

However, a truce was finally patched 
up. Under its terms, Mrs. Oelrichs per- 
mitted photographers to take pictures of 
other Newport social lights, provided 
they left her alone. 


BU there has been a great change in 
the whole matter of photographing 
“society.” The other day eee assigned 
to get the wedding pictures of a débutante 


whose family is one of the richest and. 


most exclusive in New York. When I 
telephoned to make an appointment, she 
was in the midst of her wedding rehearsal. 
But she dropped everything and came to 
the ’phone. 

“Any time that is convenient to you 
will be perfectly all right with me,” she 
said. “Would you like to come out right 
now?” 

I would, and I did. She posed in all her 
bridal finery, alone and with her brides- 
maids. Then she made arrangements for 
us to get pictures of her and her new 
husband as they left the church. 

As I tucked my camera away in its case, 
I wondered what the same charming 

oung woman would have done if she had 
Keck old enough to be getting married 
ten years ago. I think it would have been 
something like this: 

Butler answers the ’phone, tells me to 
hold the wire. Silence for a little while. 
Then the butler’s voice: 

“Miss X— cannot talk to you. She 
says of course she will not grant you per- 
mission to photograph her. Hit’s houtra- 
geous!” 

Then the news photographers of the 
city would plan elaborately to get her 
when she wasn’t looking. And at the op- 
pore moment the happy couple would 

“shot.” But even then, if the bride 
were clever, she would hide her face in her 
bouquet. Result, no picture. 

That was the way of it ten years ago. 
But nowadays, if the newspapers fail to 
make arrangements to cover any social 
affair, the family itself informs them, by 
telephone or letter, where and at what 
time the affair will take place, and when 
the leading actors may be photographed 
to the best advantage. 

There is one time, however, when 
almost nobody wants to be photographed; 
that is when a person.is the central heute 
in some scandal or other unpleasantness. 
During a recent divorce suit, the husband 
in the case took incredible pains to avoid 
the camera men. He approached the 
courthouse by a back alley and stole in 
through the basement. Pictures of him 
were being printed every day in the papers, 
but he couldn’t seem to stand the idea of 
being photographed at that particular 
time. 

When Charles W. Morse was being 
tried some years ago a photographer 
snapped him as he was leaving the court- 
rrom. Mr. Morse was so furious that he 
tried to smash the camera with his cane. 


of unpleasant publicity. 


As in the other case, pictures of him were 
being printed—but he didn’t want any to 
be made then. 

That is almost universally true of any- 
one under arrest, or undergoing any kind 
he very same 
people don’t object at all to being photo- 
graphed when they are in a favorable 
light before the public. 

Among the men whose pictures are 
always in demand is Thomas A. Edison. 
Like most other big personages, he doesn’t 
care about being photographed, although 
if you can get past his secretaries he will 
usually consent. But when he has given 
his consent, that seems to be the end of 
the matter, so far as he is concerned. He 
goes on about his business and pays no 
attention to you. If you get anything— 
all right. He seems to have forgotten you. 
The result is that sometimes you get 
nothing. But sometimes you get a fine 
picture: unselfconscious, perfectly natu- 
ral, absolutely characteristic. 

The picture of him that is reproduced 
with this article is a good example. It 
was made in his laboratory. He had been 
reluctant. He doesn’t like to be bothered. 
aay he consented; but, having con- 
sented, he was through. He turned to his 
work and left me to wrestle with mine as 
best I could. The result in this case was, 
I think, one of the best pictures ever made 
of him. s 

During the war, I went abroad and 
photographed all the great figures of that 
great epoch; at least, those of the Allied 
countries. Lloyd George likes photog- 
raphers. I saw him one day walking in a 
Paris park, so I quickly jumped out of my 
car, camera in hand. There were guards 
with him and, when they saw me, they 
stepped in front of him to prevent my 
getting his picture. But he recognized me 
and waved them aside. When he had 
posed for me, he stopped to examine my 
camera and showed a surprising knowl- 
edge of photography. He is one of the 
most aftable meni have ever met. 


I HAD one very interesting experience at 
the Peace Conference. When I learned 
that it was to be held at the Trion Hotel, 
Versailles, I spent a week there, mak- 
ing friends with the French officers in 
charge. I also made a thorough examina- 
tion of the hotel, especially the first floor 
where the meetings would be held. 
Acting on a “hunch” I wrote myself some : 
orders, authorizing me to take pictures in ` 
the council chamber. It proved to be a . 
good hunch. On the opening day, Presi- 
dent Wilson and Premier Clemenceau 
issued orders that no pictures were to be 
taken. 

Two hours before the conference began, . 
I walked into the council chamber and 
laid my camera down in an unobtrusive 
corner. But the French captain in charge 
of the room saw me. 

“You know you cannot take pictures 
in here,” he said. 

“Why, certainly I can,” I bluffed. 
“T’ve got orders to take them.” 

“Let me see,” he said. 

I showed him the “orders” I had made 
out days before, and he examined them 
carefully. “They look all right,” he 
said doubtfully. ‘I'll show them to the 
American major.” 

But I knew that if the major saw them 
it was all off. “You will not!” I blustered. 
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Home or Beauty House No. 1o1 
The three views above show Home of Beauty House No. 101, built by Mr. Leslie Welter at 
Moorehead, Minn. Mr. Weltersays: “We are very well pleased with our building experience. 
A leading architect of Fargo, N. D., said that this house is the best designed and best looking 
house of any he has seen in this section of the country. Our house created such a favorable 
impression that several houses have been built of brick in this vicinity this season. I wish to 
thank you for the excellent service you rendered me at a cost that was practically negligible.” 


‘Better Homes 


S THE MANY advantages of the Face Brick 
house—its supreme beauty, its unmatched dura- 
bility, its safety from fire and its marked economies— 
should be available to the average home-builder, to 
whom the architect is not accessible, the American 
Face Brick Association has issued various designs for 
small Face Brick houses, ranging in size from three to 
eight rooms. 

During the last year and a half nearly 100,000 of these 
plan booklets have been sent out on request and the 
designs have received enthusiastic endorsement from 
home-builders in all parts of the country. 

“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty houses, mostly 
two stories, designed by architects in all parts of the 
country for a national competition. They represent a 
wide variety of architectural designs and carefully 

lanned interior arrangements. Sent for 50 cents. We 
lve complete working drawings, specifications and 
quantity estimates for these houses at nominal cost. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are 


issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room houses, 
in all ninety-two, each reversible with a different ex- 
terior design. These designs are unusual and distinctive, 
combined with convenient interiors and economical 
construction. The entire set for one dollar. Any one of 
the booklets, 25 cents. 


We also have the complete working drawings, speci- 
fications and masonry quantity estimates at nominal 
prices. Select from the booklets the designs you like 
best and order the plans, even if you are not going to 
build now, for their study will be not only interesting 
and instructive, but helpful in formulating your future 
plans fora home. 


“The Story of Brick” is an artistic booklet with 
numerous illustrations and much valuable information 
forall who intend to build. It discusses in detail the many 
advantages and economies of the Face Brick house. 
Sent free. Address, American Face Brick Association, 
1136 Westminster Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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this opportunity may never ome again 


OW is the time to see Europe. 

Thousands of Americans are 
going this year. A vast change is in 
progress throughout the Continent 
and England—Europe is seething 
with new ideas, new impulses, a 
cross-sea of conflicting aspirations, 
desires, interests, hopes. 


Side by side with this New Europe 
is Old Europe, the Europe of ancient 
tradition, of Art and Letters and 
Music. It is a situation infinitely 
dramatic—a drama that may never 
be played again. 


See Europe now, before this op- 
portunity passes. Visit the great battle- 
fields before reconstruction obliterates 
all traces of them. Take 
part in the re-awakened 
night life of Europe. 
Become familiar ‘with 
changing business con- 
ditions. A vacation in 


For information in regard to sail- 
ings and accommodations, addreas 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway, New York City 
Moore and McCormack, Inc. 


Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 
United American Lines, Inc. 


Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the name of 
every prospective traveler. If you are 
considering an ocean voyage anywhere, 
send the information blank now —no 
matter when you intend togo. You will 
receive without cost the Government's 
booklet of authentic travel information; 
descriptions of ships and literature on for- 
eign countries. You will be under no ob- 
ligation. If you cannot take an ocean trip, 
clip the information blank anyway and 
urge some friend who may go to send it in. 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Section 1062 
Washington, D. C. 


Europe now costs less. The average 
American salary is a rich man’s in- 
come in Europe today. Princely 
hotel suites, in many countries, may 
be had for the price of a hall bedroom 
at home. 


U. S. Government passenger 
liners are now among the finest afloat. 
They are famed alike for their com- 
fort, cuisine and service. Every de- 
tail is arranged to delight the most 
exacting traveler. The S. S. George 
Washington, flagship of the Shipping 
Board’s great new fleet, is an aristo- 
crat of the Seas. You will be proud 
and happy to sail on such a ship, 
knowing that it is, in part, your ship. 
See Europe now, when 
you can see more at less 
cost. Send in the coupon 
and let your Govern- 
ment give you the in- 
formation you need. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 


Information Section 1062 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Government 
Booklet giving travel facts and also information regard- 
ing the U. S. Government ships which go to the places 
I have marked X. 

I am considering a trip to The Orient O to Europe O 
to South America O 

I have definitely decided to go O I am merely con- 
sidering the trip O. 
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“I won’t let those orders out of my sight. 
I’ll see about this!” And I swaggered 
away. But I turned and, from behind a 
pillar, I watched the captain. He smiled 
to himself, picked up my camera from the 
table where I had left it, and hid it behind 
a sofa in a little room adjoining the 
council chamber. When I had seen this, 
I slipped away. 

I arrived with—though not of—Presi- 
dent Wilson’s party, and walked right in 
wich them. The French captain eyed me 
doubtfully, but I stood near the President, 
and whenever he addressed anyone in m 

eneral direction I nodded and smiled. 
‘he captain naturally thought that the 
President was talking to me! So he let me 
stay. 
hen the delegates were seated, I 
quietly got my camera from its hiding 
place and put it on the table. Then | 
started to worry about snapping the 
icture. It had to be a good one, because 
knee I would get only one before | was 
caught. 

Just as Clemenceau rose to address the 
Germans, I squeezed the bulb and held it 
for a two-second exposure. I was getting 
ready to take another when the captain 
came up to me. 

“Step aside, please,” I said politely. 
“I want to take a picture.” 

“You know you cannot take any 
pictures here,” he protested. 

“Oh, all right!” I snapped. “Here, 
take the camera.” 

When the meeting was over he handed 
it back to me. 

“Tm sorry,” he said. “But I could not 
allow you to take any pictures. My or- 
ders, you know.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Captain,’ I 
answered, as I clutched the camera, which, 
unknown to him, held my one picture. 
“Duty is duty.” 


THE next morning, “Le Temps” in Paris 
carried that picture in two columns of 
the account of the historic Peace Con- 
ference. It was, and is, the only picture of 
the ceremony in existence. And the 
French Foreign Offce was so pleased with 
it that they asked the patel ence De- 
partment of the U. S. A. for a half-dozen 
20 by 30 prints. These prints now hang in 
as many art museums and public build- 
ings in. Paris. 

You see, people never know what they 
want till they see it. So if a photographer 
steps up to you some day and asks per- 
mission to take your picture, submit 
gracefully. The chances are he already 
has taken several. 

And here is one more tip from the 
camera man: If you see one of us about 
to get a snapshot of you, and you want it 
to be a good one, just go right ahead as if 
you didn’t know there was a photographer 
within a thousand miles. One of the 
people we like best to take is Mrs. Van- 
derbilt, wife of Brigadier General Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt. And the reason we like 
to photograph her is just because she pays 
absolutely no attention to us. If the en- 
counter is on the street, she walks right 
on, simply and naturally. That is what 
we want to get; an unconscious, unem- 
barrassed picture; neither smiling at the 
camera, nor frowning at it; just apparent- 
ly oblivious to it. That is what people 
like to see; and it is the way you will like 
best to see yourself. 


“Will It Hurt Much, 


Doctor?” 


(Continued from page 43) 


under a local anesthetic and was practically 
painless. 

A little, wiry man, on the other hand, is 
likely to show more fortitude than the big 
fellow who looks as though he could 
“whip his weight in wildcats.” 

Speaking still in very general terms, I 
should say that brunets, on the whole, are 
likely to give a better account of them- 
selves than blonds. Blonds are the 
nervous, high-strung, intense folk; bru- 
nets are inclined to take life somewhat 
more calmly. lf they do not always reach 
the enthusiastic heights of their fairer 
brothers and sisters, neither do they so 
easily descend into the depths of de- 
pression and discouragement. 

There are always the exceptions, as I 
have said. But if any one broad state- 
ment is justified in the dentist’s experi- 
ence it is this—that the little dark-eyed 
wisp of a woman of whom the poets have 
sung deserves all the praise that has 
been heaped upon her. I have seen a 
little woman, weighing hardly a hundred 
pounds, pass through a two-hour opera- 
tion that exhausted the vitality of the 
dentist who was doing the work, and 
emerge unshaken. 


Our of five patients who visit a dentist 
for the first time two will have fairly 
good teeth and be quite proud of it; two will 
need a considerable amount of work, and 
one of those two will probably complain 
of the dentist whom he or she visited be- 
fore. He was not ‘“‘up-to-date;” or, “If 
you'll believe me, Doctor, he put in five 
gold fillings for me and every single one of 
them dropped out.” The fifth patient is 
likely to settle himself or herself in the 
chair resignedly and exclaim, ‘‘Well, 
tor, you might as well know the truth. 
lve got the worst set of teeth in the 
world, although I’ve taken all kinds of 
care of them. None of my family has had 
any such trouble. My mother lived to be 
eighty-five and died with every tooth in 
her head.” 
Every patient has some relative— 
father, mother, or Aunt Eva, or Uncle 
en—who lived to be eighty-five and died 
with every tooth in his or her head. The 
dentist hears of these sturdy old folks 
at least once in every professional day, 
and must always express interest and 
Pleasure, as if the story had never been 
told before. 
He must be very tactful, also, with the 
oar who knows exactly what ought to 
done and just how to do it. A large 
Proportion of men and women of middle 
age are sure that their teeth problems are 
80 distinctive that the dentist will go 
Wrong unless he is favored with a great 
eal of suggestion and guidance from 
them, 

It may be a shock to you to read it, but 
€ unromantic truth is that most of the 
ings you want so much to tell the dentist 

about your special teeth problems he has 

before. Many times before! He 
could almost tell you in advance just 
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of Washington PER 
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WASHINGTON 


-where Washington himself grew into that- 
sturdy manhood that was so filled with, 
: greatness and glory 


Built to the everlasting glory of its 
founder and savior—Washington and 
Lincoln; dedicated to the principle that 
all men are created free and equal! 

In this city—Washington—in which 
have occurred events that have won a 
fadeless place in the annals of the 
world, no man or woman can come 
without being struck by its wondrous 
beauty, deeply moved by the many 
historic associations that cluster about 
it, and overwhelmed at the countless 
objects of interest that beckon one at 
every turn in its many public buildings. 


Every patriotic American owes it to 
himself and his family to visit Washing- 
ton. No imagination can adequately 
conceive the boundless attractions that 
this city presents. None can fail to be 
inspired by its beauty and splendor. 


To see Washington is to have seen the 
most wonderful capital city on earth. 
There is no other city like it. And once 
seen it will never be forgotten. 


Whether your journey takes you 
west or brings you east, a convenient 
means of seeing the Capital City is pro- 
vided by the liberal stop-over privileges 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, which 
passes through Washington, between 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 


A comprchensive and profusely illus- 
trated ‘Guide to Washington” has just 
been issued by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. It is both interesting as a 
Piece of literature as well as instructive 
and helpful in seeing Washington, and 
well worth preserving. A copy of it will 
be mailed to you gratis on receipt of 
the coupon below. 


altimore &€ )hio 


I AMERICA'S FIRST RAILROAD 


EST 1827 


W. B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


Without obligation on my part, please mail me a copy of the 32-page 


"Guide to Washington” issued by your Company. 
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what you are going to say. Some day, for 
example, you are almost sure to exclaim: 

“Doctor, are bad teeth inherited? 
Now, I have what you’d call pretty poor 
teeth. Does that mean that my boy and 
girl will have to go through all this 
misery?” 

To which your dentist will probabl 
reply that bad teeth are not inherited; 
that, except in rare ‘instances, they are an 
evidence of neglect rather than of bad 
inheritance. 

Or perhaps you will ask the other 
question, which divides the honors with 
the question that heads this article in the 
number of times a dentist hears it: 

“What about sugar, Doctor? Does it 
hurt the teeth, or doesn’t it?” 

Now, sugar does harm the teeth, but not 
in the way commonly supposed. Sugar 
does not attack the teeth directly; sound 
tecth can be soaked in a sweet solution for 
weeks or months without exhibiting any 
ill effects. What happens when we eat 
sugar—and all of us eat too much—is that 
the sugar, through its affinity for the lime 
in our diet, combines with it and prevents 
the teeth from getting the mineral ele- 
ments out of which solid tooth structure 
is built. 


HE average American youngster eats 

meat and cereal and some vegetables. 
But he, or she, neither eats enough green 
vegetables nor drinks enough milk— 
these being rich in mineral salts; and the 
lime and mineral salts which do get into 
the system from these sources are sucked 
up by the excess of sugar, which has the 
same affinity for lime as oxygen has for 
iron. What happens too often, therefore, 
is that long before the dentist has an 
opportunity to prescribe for the teeth they 
are already undermined and on their way 
to destruction. 

The most important tooth in your 
mouth is one that is probably not in your 
mouth at all! Of all the teeth that nature 
gives you the ‘‘sixth-year molar” is the 
most vital. It is a second tooth, but it 
comes so early that nine out of ten parents 
regard it as a first tooth, and allow it to be 
neglected and lost. It is the “keystone” 
of the dental arch—set in early by nature 
in order to expand the jaw and make room 
for the other teeth, so that they may come 
in evenly and straight. When it is gone, 
nature closes the arch in clumsy fashion, 
with the result that the other teeth are 
frequently crowded and irregular. 

If your children are six years old or 
younger, keep a sharp look-out for the 
sixth-year molars. They will slip in un- 
awares unless you are very vigilant. There 
are twenty teeth in the temporary set— 
five on each side of the jaw above and be- 
low. Begin at the center of your young- 
ster’s jaw and count five on a side. If 
there is an extra tooth you will know it is 
a permanent one—and the one to be 
guarded and cherished above all others. 
Save the sixth-year molars for your 
youngsters if there is any possible way to 
do it! In your own case, this advice 
probably comes too late. The chances are, 
nine out of ten, that your sixth-year 
molars went long ago. 

After examining the teeth of many 
thousands of school children, I may say 
that I never yet have seen a perfect set of 
sixth-year molars. They go quickly—a 
sacrifice to our appetite for sweets. 


Ten years ago women and children 
probably constituted seventy per cent of 
the average dentist’s practice. That pro- 
portion may still hold true in the smaller 
towns and the crowded sections of the 
cities. Women have more time. It is still 
the habit of many men to visit the dentist 
only when it is too late—that is to say, 
only when a sharp pain or ‘“‘gumboil” 
indicates that the tooth is already too far 
gone for redemption. But those dentists 
whose practice is among business execu- 
tives have another story to tell. 

If a list of the thousand most successful 
men in the United States were compiled it 
would probably be found that they are 
among the most regular and faithful at- 
tendants upon their dentists. I know men 
in New York whose time is so valuable 
that only the most important visitors 
reach them at all; yet these same men 
spend many hours every year in dental 
offices. They have learned what the 
nation will some day learn—that success 
with neglected teeth is almost impossible. 

Would it astonish you to learn that one 
single bad tooth can make the difference 
between business failure and success? 
Ask your dentist to tell you some of the 
miracles that have been wrought in his 
own office, since the X-ray made its entry 
into dentistry. The time is certainly com- 
ing when executives will ask a man for a 
report on his teeth before he is employed 
in any responsible position, in about the 
same way that horse traders look first of 
all at the teeth of the horses they are ex- 
pecting to buy. Many a man drudging 
away at fifty per cent efficiency, and won- 
dering why he has no sparkle or thrill in 
his work, would add immensely to his 
progress if he knew what the X-ray would 
reveal to him about his teeth. 


THE president of one of the largest com- 
panies of its kind in the world tele- 
phoned me a couple of years ago. 

“I wish you would take a look at Jones,” 
he said. “He is our Western manager and 
one of the most valuable men in our whole 
organization. We’ve had him looked over 
by all sorts of specialists, but no one 
seems to know what’s the matter with 
him. We’re trying his teeth as a last re- 
sort.” 

They brought Jones in—crippled with 
rheumatism, despondent, and hopeless. 
It was evident that he looked on the visit 
as one more painful and profitless waste 
of time. He talked of suicide as he sat in 
the chair. What was the use of living 
when a man could no longer work? 

I need not describe in detail what the 
X-ray revealed. We took out eight teeth 
that morning, all badly abscessed. Two 
weeks later Jones went back to his job, a 
self-confident, vigorous executive again. 

A wealthy man from the South, who 
had found his health by losing some teeth, 
sent his son to be examined. 

“Hes a good boy,” said the father; “I 
know that he is honestly trying to make 
an acceptable record at college, but some- 
how he fails in his studies, and his teachers 
complain that he is lackadaisical and 
lacking in pep.” 

The X-ray showed two impacted 
teeth—teeth that ought to have come 
through but never did. They were re- 
moved, and the boy took his place near 
the top of his class. 

Every dentist can add similar instances 


hardly less remarkable. If your work 
drags, if yo haven’t the pep you ought 
to have, don’t imagine that you can over- 
come the condition by merely gritting 
your teeth and digging in harder. The 
chances are that what you need is not to 
grit your teeth but to have them X-rayed! 
One single infected tooth can destroy the 
joy in living of even a strong, vigorous 
man. ee Soa 

One other question you probably have 
asked of your dentist. About the time he 
had finished his work and you were be- 
ginning to wonder about his bill, you have 
probably said: 

“By the way, Doctor, what sort of a 
tooth wash do you recommend?” 


"THERE are many good preparations on 
the market—so many that they could 
barely be listed here. But one of them 
may be named without fear of incurring 
the jealousy of the manufacturers of any 
of the others. There is no patent on it; 
the manufacturer is none other than 
Nature herself. It is, in a word, our good 
old friend the apple. 

“An apple taken in the evening will 
mechanically and chemically clean the 
teeth, and protect them from bacterial 
ravages at night, when the most damage 
is done.” 

So writes Dr. Harry C. Barnard, chair- 
man of the Food Division of the American 
Chemical Society, and many thoughtful 
dentists agree with him in his estimate of 
the apple’s cleansing power. ‘‘An apple a 
day keeps the doctor away” is an old 
proverb, which the doctors themselves 
go on quoting without fear that it will 
seriously diminish their business. The 
dentists may adapt the proverb to their 
special department of health. Take an 
apple at night—every night—and follow 
it with a good vigorous two minutes (not 
thirty seconds) with the tooth brush. You 
may not succeed altogether in keeping the 
dentist away, but you are likely to reduce 
the work he will find necessary when you 
do go. 

Let me close with one more sto 
has a direct relation to you an 
business career: 

In a school in Cleveland an amazing 
series of experiments was conducted a 
few years ago. Eight hundred and forty- 
six children were examined: only three 
were found who could boast of perfect 
teeth—and no one of these was of native 
American stock. Forty children were 
selected—the dullest, most unpromising 
forty in the lot. One was considered 
“mentally defective;” another was so in- 
attentive and mischievous that papers had 
already been drawn to provide for his 
transfer to a reform school. These forty 
were asked to submit themselves to a very 
rigid régime of oral hygiene, and twenty- 
seven consented. The teeth of the twenty- 
seven were put in order and the régime 
established. Each of the twenty-seven was 
examined by a series of psychological 
tests before the experiment began; and 
examined again at the end of a year. The 
results were amazing. The average gain 
was 99.8 per cent—almost double what 
even the most optimistic of the committee 
had predicted it would be. One girl made 
the astonishing gain of 444 per cent and 
another of 101.5 per cent. Every single 
one was tremendously improved, not only 
mentally but physically, 
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smiltondatch 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


The Favorite Timekeeper 
of American Railroad Men 


CCIDENT-INSURANCE 
terms suggest how safe trav- 

eling is upon American railroads. 
The mortality on our railroads dur- 
ing 1920 averaged but one passen- 
ger in every twelve million carried. 


Credit for such a record belongs 

to the high efficiency of American 

-railroad men, air-brakes, block- 

signal systems, steel cars, and the 

care with which complicated run- 
ning schedules are lived up to. 


For aid in living up to these 
complicated schedules, the Hamil- 
ton Watch is the favorite time- 
keeper of American railroad men. 


Send for “The Timekeeper,’” 


For example, Conductor N. J. 
Lorang, appearing in the illustra- 
tion, runs the “ Peoria Flyer” onthe 
Rock Island. He has been a con- 
ductor for 17 years; he has owned 
his Hamilton Watch for 22 years. 


To use a Hamilton for a gift, 
prize, or reward is to present a time- 
keeper valued for its excellent ap- 
pearance as well as for its accuracy. 


Hamilton Watches are made in 
various models, from men’s sturdi- 
est types to ladies’ beautiful ribbon 
bracelet styles. Prices range from 
$40 to $200; movements alone, $22 
(in Canada, $25) and up. 


an interesting booklet about the manu- 


facture and care of fine watches. The different Hamiltons are illustrated, 


and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Four Words to the Wise 


afternoon when the herd was stopped in a 
long rolling depression some four miles 
from the great loading pens of the railroad. 

Billy Wentworth and the foreman rode 
into town to find out about cars and to 
complete final arrangements for deliver- 
ing the herd. There were already cattle 
in the pens, they found, and it would not 
be possible to bring in their own until the 
following afternoon. 

The sun was straight up overhead when 
the herd got under way on the next day 
and moved like a vast tide of reddish 
brown up out of the depression and away 
toward the south. Then it was that Black 
Plague began to make himself conspicuous. 

Fairly in the center of the herd was a con- 
stant commotion, something which resem- 
bled a continual moving battle that caused 
a break in the tide of cattle as a stone 
blocks the smooth flow of a stream. Had 
the commotion not been almost continu- 
ous and in the same place, it would have 
been dismissed as one of the expected 
“ruckuses” that crop up in big herds. 
But because it was constantly occurring 
and recurring, it attracted the attention 
of the riders, told them that Black Plague 
was the storm center, that he ought to be 
driven about his business. But he was in the 
center of the herd. And that settled that. 


THE heat of afternoon was at its height 
when the herd arrived at the railroad 
and the work of filling the great pens was 
begun. The dust hung over the surging 
mass of cattle in heavy, bitter clouds. 

The patience of the men became more 
and more strained. Ponies became 
streaked with sweat, more slow in their 
response to bit and spur. The nervous 
cattle became harder to handle, more 
ready to take fright when a mate stum- 
bled and went down in a flounder of dust. 

The day wore on. The last of the cattle 
were pushing their way into the pens. 
The end was in sight. And then Black 
Plague broke from the herd, unnoticed by 
the men, and started off at a rough, rack- 
ing gallop toward town. He had gone 
nearly five hundred yards before a yell 
from the foreman attracted Roe Babson’s 
attention. 

“What the blankety-blank are you 
doin’ over here? Sleepin’?” demanded 
that weary official. “Theres a critter 
half a mile up the road. Go git ’im.” 

Gritting his teeth in disgust, Babson 
wheeled his horse and loped off easily up 
the road after the errant steer. The ani- 
mal was too far ahead to identify. Babson 
did not know that it was Black Plague, 
else he would have hurried his tired horse. 
It was merely a “critter” to be rounded 
up and driven back to the pens, so far as 
he knew. 

The work went on. The last steer 
jostled his way into the pens. The last 
cowboy whoop sounded above the rumble 
of hoofs. The last gate slid into place. 

Fight weary, silent men rode their 
drooping ponies along the road toward 
the towering water tank, where Lew 
Heffernan already had a fire going. An 
aroma of coffee permeated the warm air. 
it cheered the men to see the beginning 


(Continued from page 42) 


of a growing heap of golden flapjacks 
awaiting them. But, best of all, there was 
a large round thing like a barrel sitting 
beside the wagon. 

“Toe cream!” came a delighted whoop 
from Wentworth. 

And the lank Lew Heffernan admitted 
it with a slow, solemn wink. So that had 
been the reason for Heffernan’s taking the 
wagon to town about an hour before. 

Eight tired ponies were watered and 
turned loose to roll in the dust. Fight 
Weary men stripped to the waist and 
bathed themselves in the cooling water in 
an old trough beneath the tank. And then 
they tackled the meal that Heffernan had 
prepared. 

“Where’s Roe?” asked the cook when 
the meal was well under way. 

The question brought forth a grunt of 
surprise. Babson had been forgotten. 

“Gone for a joy ride,” replied Adams. 
“Was headed east after a loose critter 
when I seen him last. But if he hears 
about that there ice cream he'll come 
a-runnin’. Sav, Heff! Dish it up!” 

An eager chorus voiced the same de- 
mand. Ice cream! Not once in months 
did they get ice cream. In fact they never 
got it except when they happened to be in 
a large town. 

The boys crowded around to watch 
Heffernan dip his big spoon into the 
delicious stuff, excavating huge lumps of 
it and depositing them on the extended 
plates of the watery-mouthed ring. 

“M-m-m-m!” groaned Wentworth ec- 

w “gy ” 
statically. “Gimme some more, Hef! 

“Ain’t but ’nuff left for Roe,’ an- 
nounced Heffernan. 

“Well, if he don’t show up right soon, 
there’ll be nothin’ but a mess 0’ melted 
cream for him to lap up,” observed Adams. 

But Roe Babson did not return “right 
soon.” Heffernan kept a skillet and some 
batter ready for the tardy one’s flap- 
jacks. But no Babson arrived. 

“He must have gone clean to Halifax,” 
suggested someone. 


S DUSK faded into darkness and the 

stars began to blink out in the deepen- 
ing sky, a rider came along the road hom 
town. The men around the dying fire 
watched him approach. 

“That’s him!” exclaimed Wentworth. 

“That’s me,” responded Babson’s voice. 

In silence he unsaddled and joined the 
circle. 

“Want some ice cream?” asked Heffer- 
nan invitingly. 

“Ain’t got any room left,” replied Bab- 
son. “Been eatin’ it till I’m fit to bust.” 

The retort surprised his hearers. 

“Get that steer?” asked the foreman. 

“Uh-huh. Got him.” 

Wentworth, who had been staring at 
the newcomer, rose from his place and 
moved around the fire to Babson’s side. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, ‘‘you’re shaved 
... an’ you’ve had a hair-cut . .. an’ vou 
got a new shirt... an’ look at the new 
lid! What you aimin’ to do? Goin’ lady- 
killin’??” 

“Humph!” grunted Adams, “Wisht 
I'd been in town gettin’ all slicked up an’ 


eatin’ ice cream, stead o’ sweatin’ out here 
in the dust drivin’ them danged white-faces 
till I was ready to fall out’n the saddle.” 

“I wasn’t aimin’ to do this,” explained 
Babson; “but— Aw! Thunder!” 

It was evident that Babson was em- 
barrassed; and to the boys around the 
fre that meant but one thing—a guilty 
conscience. But they were somewhat sur- 
prised when the town marshal drove up 
in his “Henry,” alighted with a curt nod 
of greeting and strolled up to Babson. 

“Well,” he began, “what do you boys 
think of having a man like this here 
Babson in your outfit?” 

The blank faces of the men told the 
marshal that his words were not under- 
stood. But Babson flushed, and the color 
was visible in the light of the fire. 

“Aw, rope it, Marshal!” he said. 
“Rope it!” 


HE marshal studied him a moment, 
“A then the faces of the others. “Vhey 
were looking in perplexity from Babson 
to the marshal. 

The marshal grinned. 

“He hasn’t told you how he got that 
outfit, has he?” he asked; and he an- 
swered his own question. “No. I can see 
from your faces that he hasn’t opened his 
mouth. Reckon I'll have to tell.” 

The officer dropped down cross-legged 
beside the fire with the rest. 

“One of your steers got loose, didn’t 
he?” he inquired. 

The boys nodded. 

“And Babson went after him. What 
was it you called him, Babson?” 

“Black Plague,” replied Babson. ** He 
run off, an’ I got him. Let it go at that.” 

“Tm doing the story-telling,” remarked 
the marshal with a twinkle. “That Black 
Plague came loping up into town just 
about the time the Dreamland moving 
picture was letting out its afternoon 
crowd. This brute was hopping right down 
Main Street, growling away like a lion— 
not bawling—just making a sort of roar- 
ing, growling noise. And his eyes were 
sure white and wild. I could see ’em from 
the window of my office. Right then I 
knew there was something mighty wrong 
with that steer. But before I could move 
he headed straight for that crowd coming 
out of the theatre. I held my breath. 

“And then came Babson on a tired 
horse. He slapped the steer across the 
muzzle with the end of his rope, aiming 
to drive him back into the street. But 
Mr. Steer didn’t seem to notice it at all. 
He kept right on, but stumbled, and 
Babson had to move right lively to keep 
from getting jammed against the wall of 
the building. Then that brute got to his 
feet, whirled around and let drive at a 
buggy. He hit it amidships and tipped it 
over and kept smashing into it. 

“Reckon Babson knew what was wrong 
with that steer then, because he unlim- 
bered his gun and rode up close and began 
to pull the trigger. But ike thing jammed, 
or something. Anyhow, it wouldn’t do 
business. He yanked at it a minute, and 
then threw it into the street. Then he 
dropped a rope over Mr. Steer’s horns. 
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“Mercy, Jack, don’t go so fast on this wet asphalt!” 
“Don’t be alarmed, dear; these Kelly-Springfield Kant-Slip Cords don’t skid.” 


HE factor of safety in the Kant-Slip Cord can scarcely be 
overstated. Unlike most non-skid tires, however, Kellys 
will deliver long mileage, too. Here is a rare combination of 
Safety and Service at the same price you will have to pay 
for other tires that have always sold for less than Kellys. 
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No matter what your occupation, one 
of the home study sets listed below will 
quickly fit you for a better job and bigger pay. Any 
set you select will be sent for seven « * examina- 
tion, and if you decide to buy you may pay the rock- 
bottom price at the rate of only 75c a week. But 
you must act now! We cannot guarantee these re- | 
duced prices for any great length of time 

These books are the work of recognized authorities, | 
They are written in plain, easily understood language, 
by recognized authorities, and contain hundreds of | 
photographs diagrams, tables, ete., that make diffi- | 
cult points as simple as A-B-C. Handsomely and 
durably bound, andl stamped in gold. 


Pay-Raising Books 
At Greatly Reduced Prices 


Accountancy and Business Management, 


7 vol., 2700 pages, 1000 pictures. Was 
G52. D0 EIS OE a comarca T E T, Now $29.80 
Carpentry and Contracting, 5 volumes, 
2138 pages, 1000 pictures. Was $37.50. Now 24.80 
Civil Engineering, 9 volumes, 3900 pages, 
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Electrical Engineering, 8 volumes, 4100 
pages, 3300 pictures. Was $60.00,...Now 34.80 
Automobile Engineering, 6 volumes, 2600 
pages, 2000 pictures. Was $45.00.....Now 24.80 
Machine Shop Practice, 6 volumes, 2300 
pages, 2500 pictures. Was $45.00.....Now 24.80 
Steam and Gas Engineering, 7 volumes, 
3300 pages, 2500 pictures. Was $52.50. 
INOW $85.3 Giiceepivinds base tnaein VEE TET 29.80 
Law and Practice (with reading course), 
12 volumes, 6000 pages, illustrated. Was 
$97.50 E LRA LARAS TESE O > Now 49.80 
Fire Prevention and Insurance, 4 vols., 
1500 pages, 600 pictures. Was $30.00. Now 19.80 
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1728 pages, 2000 pictures. Was $30.00. Now 19.80 
Sanitation, Heating and Ventilating, 4 
volumes, 1454 pages, 1400 pictures. Was 
SOD AAEE E E Now 18.80 
Drawing, 4 volumes, 1578 pages, 1000 pic- 
tures, blue-prints, ete. Was $30.00...Now 19.80 
Employment Management and Safety, 
7 vol., 1800 pages, 540 illustrations. Jas 
A E I REPNA RE a AE EEEN Now 29.80 
. , . 
Shipped for 7 Days’ Trial 


Yes, we'll gladly ship any set right to your home or 
office upon your simple request. Pay only shipping 
charges when the books arrive. Don’t send a penny 
until after you have used them seven days, then re- 
mit only $2.80 or return them at our expense. Pay 
balance at the rate of $3.00 per month—75c a week. 

Act now—while these aglenilid books are being 
offered at 20% to 50% less than regular prices. This 
offer is open to every person within the boundaries 
of the U. S. and Canada. Grasp your opportunity— 
fillin and mail the coupon NOW! 
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for 7 DAYS’ examination, shipping charges collect. I will ex- | 
amine the books thoroughly and, if satisfied, will send $2.80 
within 7 days and $3 each month, until | have paid the special | 


price of... .. If 1 decide not to keep the books, I will return 
them at your expense owe you nothing. 


About that time I hustled out. When I 
got outside, I saw that steer heading 
straight for Babson’s pony. Now, I want 
to tell you that the brute didn’t miss that 
horse by six inches. If that pony hadn’t 
been a smart little cuss, those horns would 
have ripped him from end to end. 

“Then he commenced to run for it, 
with the steer after him, crazier than a 
loon, his eyes gleaming white. And there 
was a cut on the steer’s face where he’d 
rammed that buggy, and the blood was 
streaming out of it. He was some sight! 
Now, if that had been me tied to one end 


of that rope with a crazy-mad steer tied 


to the other, I’d have cut loose and run 
for it. But Babson did no such thing. If 
he had, that beast would have got some 
of those people just as sure as I’m here 
telling you. 

“The road was pretty well filled with 
people—the Saturday-afternoon crowd, 
you know. Babson hung right on, trying 
to coax the steer to chase him away from 
the crowd. But Mr. Steer couldn’t keep 
his mind on any one thing. He got his 
eye on a woman in a white dress, and he 
swung in his tracks and let drive for her. 
And then—bang! The rope snapped. The 
horse went down and the steer went down, 
plowing up the road with his knees and his 
nose, bellowing and boo-ing like a devil 
from below. By that time folks knew that 
the brute was plumb crazy, and they had 
started for cover, those that hadn’t al- 
ready gone. Everybody seemed to be 
headed for one place, the high steps of the 
courthouse. Then Mr. Steer got to his 
feet and set sail for them. 

“Well, I knew he was going to get 
somebody just as sure as he was running. 
I had my gun out, but I didn’t dare shoot 
for fear of hitting some of the people. It 
was a mighty panicky moment in that lit- 
tle town. I'll never forget those women 
screaming and tugging at the kids, and 
that bellowing brute with his white eyes 
and his blood-streaked face driving 


straight into them. 
“I WAS about ready to shut my eyes so I 
wouldn’t see those big horns go through 
somebody. And then, all of a sudden, 
that pony was on his feet with Babson in 
the saddle. Well, sir, I heard Babson yell. 
That pony just naturally swapped ends in 
one jump and lit out after that crazy 
brute. wondered what Babson was 
thinking of. His rope was broke. His gun 
was gone. Seemed as if he couldn’t do a 
thing except get in the way of those horns. 
“Well, sir, that little horse just skipped 
over the ground. Didn’t seem as if his 
feet hit the ground at all, he was traveling 
that fast. Pretty quick he was alongside 
of Mr. Black Pike; The folks were 
about two jumps ahead. Then this fellow 
Babson let go the rein, gave a little fop 
and lit plumb on that steer’s neck. It was 
done so quick it’s hard to tell about it. 
Mr. Steer went to his knees quicker’n 
scat. Babson had his arms hooked around 
his horns and he was simply bull-dogging 
him into the dirt when I came along with 
my gun and put on the finishing touches. 
“Then for a minute everybody seemed 


| to stand still, trying to igure out what had 


happened. But in about two jiffs it 
seemed as if everybody in town made a 
rush at Babson and hauled him to his feet 
and commenced brushing him off and 
grinning at him—and some of ’em were 
pretty damp around the eyes. I reckon I 
did considerable of the brushing, because 
I found out what was the trouble with the 
steer. There was a festering sore on his 
nose. Something had bit him, maybe a 
coyote. And his mouth was one nice little 
mess of gummy froth. Hydrophobia. 
‘That coyote, or whatever it was, had given 
it to him. Quite a beast for a man to risk 
his neck bull-dogging to save the skins of 
a lot of people that were strangers to him. 


“FRHEN the fun began. Babson looked 

down at his shirt. It was dirty and 
torn. ‘Gosh!’ he said. ‘Ain’t that a wreck!’ 
And his hat was all smashed up, too. 
Well, that mob rushed him into the bar- 
ber shop and turned him loose inside. He 
got a bath and a shave and hair-cut, and 
Blake—he’s the barber—Blake threat- 
ened to throw him out when he offered to 
pay for it. There were some women hang- 
ing around outside the door. They passed 
in a shirt for him to put on. The fellow 
that owns the store wouldn’t take a cent 
for it. Then, when the folks pushed him 
out onto the street again, they grabbed 
him and hustled him into Moseley’s and 
bought him the new hat, while Babson 
was protesting and kicking like a balky 
mule. And red? Shoo! He was blushing 
redder than sunburn. Next thing they did 
was feed him till he was yelling for time 
out. 

“ And the pony! Shoo! That animal had 
forty-"leven men and boys scrapping for 
turns at currying and rubbing and fussing 
over him and shining up his bridle and 
all the rest of it. And about as many 
girls and women were ramming sugar and 
candy down his throat until he was be- 
ginning to bulge. 

“Then we turned the pair of ’em loose. 
Now, if anybody should ask you, you can 
tell ’em that if there’s anything in the 
town of Tracy that Babson or any of his 
outfit would like, he can come get it for 
the asking. 

“When Babson started out, I said to 
him, ‘You can explain to your crowd 
what kept yon so long, and tell them how 
you came by this outfit.’ 

“But he just grinned and said, ‘Let 
George do it.’ 

“Well,” said the marshal with an air of 
finality, “‘my name’s George.” 

The eyes of Lew Heffernan were very 
bright as he leaned forward and listened, 
and the smoke was coming from his pipe 
in vigorous, rapid puffs. The boys in the 
circle looked at each other in amazement, 
looked with unconcealed pride at Babson. 
He wore a grin of embarrassment, a grin 
that showed that he was genuinely un- 
comfortable, yet genuinely pleased. | 

Billy Wentworth jabbed an elbow into 
Heffernan’s ribs, grinned widely, an 
pressed something into his palm. Heffer- 
nan examined it. It was two dollars. He 
acknowledged its receipt with an eloquent, 
solemn wink and jammed it emphatically 
into his pocket. 


“THE Ghostly Knock That Spoiled an Expensive Rec- 
ord” is the title of an intensely interesting article about 
the phonograph industry which appears next month. 
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“My Victor Records 
shall be my biography” 
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That was Caruso’s characteristic remark when he was 
once approached regarding his biography. 

The one hundred and seventy-eight Victor Records by 
Caruso, and many records yet to be issued, truly constitute 
the best autobiography of the world’s greatest singer; a 
unique autobiography which has never been equalled for 
vividness; an autobiography which is itself alive and which 
will continue to delight all the succeeding generations. 

The Caruso records include fifty-six operatic arias, 
twenty-three concert ballads, sixteen Neapolitan songs, 
fifteen love lyrics, twelve sacred numbers, five patriotic 
selections, and fifty-one concerted numbers, all of which 
are listed in the Victor Record Catalog. Any dealer in 
Victor products will gladly give you a copy and play any 
numbers for you. 
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A Westclox for $1.50 


HE entire Westclox family 

started the new year with new 
price tags. Pocket Ben, the husky, 
double-back watch, has changed 
his six-cornered, orange-bordered 
tag to read $1.50. 

America, the founder of the 
Westclox family, now sports a tag 
which says $1.50 on the price side. 

Big Ben and Baby Ben, the best- 
known Westclox, have set the price 
of their services at $3.50 each, pro- 
vided they are not asked to tell 
time in the dark. With this extra 
service they ask $4.75. 


In between $1.50 and $4.75 are 
nine styles and prices of Westclox, 
but only one quality, and that is 
Westclox. ; 

A heavier case, a larger gong, a 
special alarm feature, a luminous 
dial, may make the difference in 
price. 

A timepiece, to earn the right to 
wear the name Westclox, on its 
dial, must prove its ability to tell 
time accurately. 

If it has an alarm it must show 
that it can ring on time as well as 
run on time. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U, S.A. 
Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 
Factory: Peru, Illinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
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Whenever soap comes in contact with the skin—use Isvry. 


OW can you decide whether the soap you are using is the best to be had? 3 
Though its virtues be suggested in the pictures of pretty faces and * 

ae extolled in claims almost impossible of fulfillment, the practical man—or woman "S| 
—determines the real worth of a soap by asking these simple questions: 


1—Does it lather abundantly? 5—Has it the whiteness that indi- it 

2—Does it rinse easily? cates highgrade ingredients? = 

3—Does it feel mild? 6—Has it the unobtrusive fragrance ik 

4—Has it the purity to insure per- that refined people prefer? 
fect safety? 7—Does it float? 


If you must answer “No” to any of these questions, you are. not enjoying the 
greatest possible satisfaction that soap can give. 


If your answer is an unqualified “Yes”, you undoubtedly are a user of Ivory 
Soap. All seven of the fundamental qualities that soap should have are devel- 
oped to so high a degree in Ivory that its superiorities are an open book to its 
millions of users. They know that Ivory is as nearly perfect as soap can be, t 
and they are given fresh proof of it every time they use it for toilet, bath, 
- shampoo, nursery and fine laundry. ; si 


IVORY SOAP 


994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 
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To-day’s Amazing Crop 
of EKighteen- Year-Old Roués and 
Nineteen-Year-Old Vamps 


ET us precede our moaning with a 
confession: 
‘There never was a time since the 
first peep o’ dawn when things 
were right. 
_ Also, before the lamentation is formally 
inaugurated, let it be admitted that when 
the arteries and enthusiasms begin to 
harden, and the joints to creak, and the 
diet list is more important than the dance 
program, judgment is inclined to warp at 
the edges; and charity, instead of falling 
like the gentle dew from 
heaven, has to be applied 
with a force pump. 

This is no attempt to give 

a clean bill to the crabbed 
elders. Let us even admit 
that a prejudiced statement 
is about to be made to a 
prejudiced jury. Mark off 
forty per cent on account of 
emotional astigmatism. And 
then, with your hand on 
your heart, speak up and 
tell us if you ever saw the 
beat of the young people of 
to-day. 
_ By “young people” mean- 
ing, broadly and generally, 
all immature specimens be- 
tween the age of orange 
juice in the milk and that 
hazy borderland of matri- 
mony producing principally 
cheek-to-cheek dancing and 
cigarettes. 

We have to take the very 
pere ones into the picture 
ecause they are the chief 
disillusionizers of the pres- 
ent hard-boiled times. They 
know there isn’t any stork before the 
stork itself is a half-block away from the 
ouse. 

_ And, if you want to get a dirty look, 
just tell any two-year-older that the doc- 
tor brought him in a satchel. 

Most of the amazing phenomena are 
to be detected among the fledglings who 
Cause expense accounts. From the time 
of the first fluttering desire to be in the 
Movies up the college perihelion, when 
ife is a succession of house parties, the 


generation. 
ours? 


By George Ade 


juniors can move in more directions at the 
same time and put more parents on the 
mat (both shoulders touching) than ever 
before in the history of the universe. 

We are not setting in to scold the juve- 
niles. ‘They don’t belong to us and we 
wouldn’t get any further with our noisy 
reprimands than if we were the legal 
guardians of the aforesaid juveniles. 

What could be more futile than raving 
because town cars have replaced side-bar 
buggies, and the toddle has pushed the 


ID you ever see the beat of the 


young people of to-day? 


They are wonderful—from the milk 
period to cheek-to-cheek dancing. 


Noisy Bill, aged eleven, starts in 
eight miles ahead of where little 
Rollo left off. 


Witness the amazing spectacle, 
“Youth Triumphant; or, Why is 
a Parent?” 


England is worried over the rising 


What if they had 


polka into a corner, and noisy Bill, aged 
eleven and wearing a football suit, starts 
in just eight miles ahead of where little 
Rollo left off? 

This is no broadside denunciation of the 
child wonders who congest every Main 
Street in America. It is simply a gasp of 
wonderment. 

To lose faith in all boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of twelve and twenty-two 
would be to admit that the genus homo 
has come to a bad finish, and that the 


experiment of the new republic has di- 
minuendoed into a fiasco. 

The young people inherited all of the 
qualities so often criticized. A new situa- 
tion has arisen because these hereditary 
qualities have been given unexpected out- 
lets, and opportunities. Be careful, and 
don’t put too much blame on the lads and 
lassies. 

Why take unnecessary risks? Already 
we have earned their scorn. Why dig 
ourselves deeper into the degradation 
which mires down every 
adult above the age of forty? 

Not to be young nowa- 
days is somewhere between 
a misdemeanor and a crime. 

Even the snow-whites, 
who should be sitting with 
folded hands, awaiting the 
ħnal summons, are running 
around in knickerbockers 
and short skirts, and fooling 
nobody except themselves. 

You cannot turn back the 
hands of the clock by put- 
ting on a gay hatband. 
Either you are young and 
have inherited the earth or 
else you are effete, and are 
being tolerated as a cus- 
tomary part of the back- 
ground. 

The following comments 
on the spectacle of “Youth 
Triumphant, or, Why is a 
Parent?” are being made 
by an individual “super” in 
the mob scene, who finds 
himself far up-stage and be- 
hind a tree. 

In England they are ask- 
ing, even as we are asking over here, nut 
what may be done with the children, but 
what are the children going to do sith 
and fo us. 

Just think! In placid England, where 
misses let the hair hang free and are 
guarded by governesses until they are 
over six feet tall, and where pale lads, 
attired mostly in Eton collars, regard 


bread and jam as somewhat of a lark— 


in conservative England, where minors 
still believe in fairies and wait expectantly 
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Here are pictures of George Ade himself when he was about the age of the young people he discusses 


in the accompanying article. 


for the Christmas pantomime, there is a 
nation-wide agitation against the swank 
and swagger and mutinous exploits of the 
whole nursery output. The tender age 
has toughened up until you can’t put a 
dent in it. 

It is reported on good authority that 
flappers of eminent lineage call their 
dancing partners “old bean,” while young 
gentlemen not yet ready for Oxford listen 
to the mater with ill-concealed annoyance, 
and then say “Pooh!”—just like that. 
Therefore letters are being written to the 
“Times,” and there is a feeling that some 
action should be taken. 

Without recurring to our Yankee habit 
of boasting, let it be proclaimed that the 
elders of Great Britain, who think that 
they are up against a sassy outfit, haven’t 
been anywhere and haven’t seen any- 
thing. 

As a novel international sporting propo- 
sition, why not have a bench show and 
exhibit the swankiest products of the two 
English-speaking nations? We didn’t 
maké much of a showing at golf, but when 
it comes to matching up eighteen-year-old 
roués and nineteen-year-old vamps, the 
odds will be three to one that our beloved 
country will make a clean sweep of blue 
ribbons. 

In England there are many tremors and 
much head-shaking because the young- 
sters are so different from those of the 
Victorian period. In the U. S. A., the 
children were not so blamed Victorian, 
even when the good queen was alive. As 
far back as we can remember, the average 
homegrown lambkin had a tremendous 
lead over any foreign competitor in the 
matters of fluent vocabulary, argumenta- 
tive skill, aplomb, offhand confidence, 


The one at the left was taken in 1883, when he was seventeen years 
old and a freshman at Purdue University. The one at the right shows him three years later as a senior 


ability to penetrate the thin disguises of 
pretentious adults, premature love en- 
tanglements, positive preferences as to 
food and SA slavish devotion to the 
modes of the moment (especially as 
affecting the hair), poignant grief over 
inability to adjust one’s self to an unsym- 
pathetic and unresponsive world, half- 
concealed disappointment as to the social 
standing and immediate prospects of most 
important relatives, spirit of revolt 
against arbitrary enactments which have 
no purpose except to hamper the flight of 
genius—to say nothing of that superb 
and cultivated quality of indifference 
which permits one to listen without hear- 
ing anything. 

t is not contended that the new brood 
has invented any characteristics. They 
have taken the old ones and developed 
them, not only to the nth degree but away 
beyond that, say to the &c mark. 


UR present crop is everything that 

the junior population of the last cen- 
wy hoped to be. 

he emancipation of woman is no more 
of an accomplished fact than the general 
unshackling of the heirs. 

Which doesn’t necessarily signify that 
the whole social organization is going to 
the bow-wows. Perhaps it is all for the 
best that the bantlings should jump in 
and take advantage of the new freedom. 
It may be that they know, better than the 
old people, how to regulate their amuse- 
ments, dietary arrangements, nocturnal 
activities, manners, social connections, 
and expenditures. 

Are we at all mistaken in assuming that 
a revolution has been effected? 

Have we any homes in which the occu- 


pants who are less than twenty years of 
age designate the hour at which breakfast 
shall be served? 

When the young people have a 
who finally fixes the hour at whic 
festivities are to close? 

When the junior drives the car, does he 
observe the speed limit suggested by his 
apprehensive parents or just go as he dog- 
gone pleases? 

Who decides as to the style and cost of 
costumes to be worn by minors? 

How many parental edicts can with- 
stand a united attack by the offspring? 

Is it true that many fathers and mothers 
have given up trying to control the danc- 
ing demons and the débutantes, and 
simply stand around wondering what is 
going to happen next? 

Isn’t it a fact that the cherub who flatly 
contradicts papa or mama has a fifty-fifty 
chance of getting away with it? 

When women get together and become 
confidential, do they confess that they are 
retreating before the onward march of the 
conquering cubs? 

Isn’t it a fact that the old cardboard 
motto, “Spare the rod and spoil the 
child,” has been moved to the attic? 

Is respect for parental authority selling 
lower in the pools than ever before? 

These are merely a few questions, but 
after you have answered them truthfully, 
admit that there have been some bewilder- 
ing changes since grandma was a girl. 

Consider the case of a society queen of 
seventeen who is looking up a rest cure; 
or take a squint at the world-weary man 
about town, aged eighteen, to whom the 
adoration of many women has become a 
vexation, and who is getting ready to cut 
out the sex. 


arty, 
the 


To-day’s Amazing Crop of Eighteen-Year-Old Roués, by GEORGE ADE 7 


Did you ever try to account for the ab- 
normal sophistications and temperamental 
tantrums of these very recent specimens? 

If children have become theatrical, 
isn’t it because all of us have put a pre- 
mium on precocity? We have stuffed the 
bambinos with huge portions of worldly 
knowledge, when they should have been 
rolling their hoops. 

If those present will pardon the intro- 
duction of the first person singular, I will 
try to illustrate the objective point by 
recalling the%privileges and worldly pleas- 
ures of the very young in the decade con- 
necting 1870 with 1880. That isn’t so 
long ago, in years, but the contrast be- 
tween the rising generation of now and 
the simple urchins of then, so far as en- 
vironment and daily experiences are con- 
cerned, is simply a book of miracles. 

In the first place, the young ones of 
fifty years ago who lived in the small 
towns or out in the farming regions were 
really in the country. ot only gs 
graphically, but removed from urban 
influences. 

Nowadays we haven’t any out-in-the- 
country. The telephone, the R. F. D., 
and the motor car have coöperated to 
eliminate distance, until every villager 
lives just across the street from the city 
fellow, and every farmer lives next door 
to the villager. 

If you were to take an average working 
girl of Boston, a girl of corresponding 
social importance from a small city in 
Ohio, and the daughter of a well-to-do 
farmer in the corn belt, and stand the 
three of them in a row, attired in their 
most circus regalias, each of them short- 
skirted and high-heeled and hair-dressed 
according to her own specifications, you 
couldn’t tell which was which, unless the 
country girl should betray herself by 
putting on too much face powder. 


POLITICAL economists and legislators 
are worrying because there is a steady 
movement of population from the farming 
regions tothe cities. But the real phenome- 
non is the citification of all the country 
people. You can sell more gold bricks in 
upper Broadway now than you can in 

ebraska, and the more careful students 
of big-league averages are the boys who 
loaf around the grain elevator. Why 
shouldn’t the farm hand be as slick as the 
floorwalker? He sees the same moving 
pictures. 

Let us get back to the boys and girls of 
fifty years ago. Except for a few silver- 
spoon favorites in a few residence avenues 
in a few cities, the young folks were not 
acquainted with luxuries. Take any one 
of my colleagues as a fair sample. In the 
summer he wore as few clothes as possible, 
went barefoot until the meadows were 
silvered with frost, fished in tiny ‘“‘cricks,” 
and splashed in muddy swimming holes, 
peke up an occasional nickel as a reward 
or unwilling labor, and came to regard 
a stick of candy or a bag of peanuts as a 
kind of holiday spree. 

Rural communities were not organized 
or recreation and entertainment in those 
days. No Chautauquas, no band con- 
certs, no intertown ball leagues, no com- 
munity coliseums, no basket-ball games, 
no high-school track meets. 

Far apart on the map were county fairs. 

e circus a summer was a high average. 

hristmas tree at the church, firecrackers 


on the Fourth, a magic lantern show at the 
town hall, these helped to add an occa- 
sional high spot to the monotonous level 
of village life. 

For weeks at a time every country lane 
and every town street would be a mush 
of mud or a jumble of frozen ruts. The 
speed rate of wheel vehicles was three or 
four miles an hour. The town ten miles 
away was off in another world. We were a 
race of snails and lived mostly in our 
shells. As nearly as I can recall, the adult 
population devoted all summer leisure to 
sitting on porches and all winter leisure 
to sitting by red-hot stoves. 

In cold weather we boys went about in 
bobtailed suits and Eskimo caps, and 
warped boots which failed to join up with 
the “pants.” The homemade yarn “ com- 
forter” exploded into bright colors at each 


_ end, and the mittens were connected by a 


cord hung around the neck. Pocket hand- 
kerchiefs were effeminate and unessential 
—but why go into details? 

If you have a little yell-leader in your 
home and tried to force him into one of 
those 1875 costumes, you would have to 
use chloroform. 

As to the experiences of the city children 
fifty years ago, the writer must confess a 
profound ignorance, but he understands 
from those who were there that the wildest 
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dissipation of the offspring of wealth was 
going to dancing school, while the other 
young ones were not so different from 
those of us out in the villages, except that 
they could look at the Indians in front of 
cigar stores and take an occasional ride 
in a horse-car. 

Youngsters everywhere sought their 
own simple enjoyments, and not much 
was provided. Nickel libraries were con- 
cealed in haymows. The boy with a high 
wheel was king of his clan. Cinnamon 
water and corn-silk cigarettes made up 
the full program of an orgy. 


VY THE seventies, school-teachers were 
trying to explain the newly-invented 
telephone. Visitors returning from the 
Centennial at Philadelphia told of the un- 
believable electric light. Any boy fifteen 
years old who had seen the inside of a 
sleeping car was a world traveler. News- 
papers contained only rectangles of rou- 
tine news and political editorials. 

We who were beginning to be in evi- 
dence fifty years ago can sit back now and 
realize that the greatest pageant of prog- 
ress and the most terrific conflict of forces 
ever witnessed by man have been staged 
for our especial benefit. 

Villages have grown to cities, and each 
city has become a (Continued on page 140) 
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George Ade, in this picture, certainly does not look thirty-five years older 
than the boy at the right on the opposite page. Being one of the most fa- 
mous humorists in the world doesn’t seem to have worn on him very much 


Business 1s 


Better and 


This is not a guess or a hunch. It is a prediction based on 
weather signs of business, and to tell how 


, 
F THERE is anyone present who has 
not lost any money, or been hard up, 
since January, 1920, he may leave 
the room at this point.... Just as I 
expected! No one rises triumphantly 

and walks out. 

We will therefore proceed to the con- 
sideration of the following questions, con- 
ħdent that everybody is interested in 
getting them answered: 

“When are we going to have a chance 
to make a little money 
again?... 1s a new pe- 
riod of prosperity about 
to open and, if so, how 
long is it likely to 
last?... Will the next 
down-swing cost us as 
much as this one has?... 
Is there, in short, any 
way to read the signs 
of chese financial storms 
before they break, so as 
to get out the old cot- 
ton umbrella in time?” 
lt was questions like 
these that took me up 
to Framingham, Mas- 
sachusetts, to see Hen- 
ry S. Dennison. 

Back in January, 


1874-"76 
1884-"85 
1893-°94 
1895-97 
1907-°08 
1911 

1914-°15 


Date of each 
period of 
depression 


An interview with Henry S. Dennison, 


“I thought your partner was altogether 
too conservative back there in January, 
1920,” I said to him. “I was in pretty in- 
timate touch with about thirty different 
industries, and almost every one of them 
was behind with its orders. How could 
we have a panic, I asked, when demand 
was still outrunning supply? And I said 
to myself, “This chap from New England 
is just a good example of what rocky soil 
will do to an optimistic temperament. 


How Long It Takes to Get Over a Panic 


THE SEVEN PANICS BEFORE THE ONE OF 1920-1921 


Time taken to 
reach the 
lowest point 
7 mos. 
8-9 mos. 

9 mos. 
7-10 mos. 

8 mos. 

2 mos. 

7-13 mos. 


HESE figures are from the records of the Dennison 


Time from the low- 
est point to normal 
business again 


13-21 mos. 


By Bruce 


“I had been eight years in business then, 
graduating from college to the tail end of 
a truck, and moving on from there into 
the factory. In 1903 I was superintendent 
of the wax department, which consisted of 
seven wax makers and myself—an unim- 
portant little corner of a big, diversified 
enterprise; and it was then that I first 
heard the old, old phrase: ‘Our business 
is different,’ and, ‘such a thing might work 
under other circumstances, but we have 
special conditions that 
make it impossible 
here.’ 

“At the time of the 
panic of 1907, our busi- 
ness had one great de- 
fect—which was also a 
special advantage so 
far as I was concerned 
—it suffered from ab- 
sentee landlordism. The 
factory was in Massa- 
chusetts, and the chief 
operating officer lived 
in the Middle West; a 
discouraging situation 
from many standpoints, 
but a distinct opportu- 
nity for me. For it 
made it necessary to 


mos. 
mos. 
mos. 
mos. 
mos. 
mos. 


1920, an incident oc- 
curred which made lit- 
tle impression on me at 
the time, but which has 
been recurring to my 
memory ever since. In 
that time of riotous 
prices and unrestricted 
hopes, I met one of the 
executives of the Den- 
nison Manufacturing 
Company in New York 
and asked him the 
question which every- 
body was asking every- 
body else. He gave 
the customary reply: 
“Business is fine with 
us,” he answered. “Ev- 
ery department is run- 


Manufacturing Company. Those in the center col- 
umn show the number of months that elapsed in each 
crisis between the time when the sales of the company be- 
gan to show decreases and the time when the percentage of 


decrease was the greatest. The right-hand column shows 
the number of months that elapsed between the time when 
sales began to recover and the time when they began, again, 
to gain on the basis of the latest preceding normal year. 

In the present depression, the sales of the company be- 
gan to fall off in November, 1920, and began to show signs 
of recovery about the latter part of the summer of 1921. 
We are now on the upward curve of the cycle, on our way 
to normal business. These cycles are of two kinds, major 
and minor. Mr. Dennison explains clearly how to antici- 
pate these cycles, and how to predict their length. 


` pieces. 


put down in black and 
white and to work out 
with some care all our 
ideas about how long 
the depression would 
last. 

“I began to see what 
a fascinating story busi- 
ness statistics can tell 
if one knows how to 
make them speak their 
In an ama- 
teur fashion I started 
to chart and study 
the fluctuations of our 
business since our first 
record of 1868, noting 
the periods when sales 
had shown a steady in- 
crease, and the periods 


ning full, and plenty of orders ahead.” 

“How long do you figure this prosperity 
will last?” j continued. He shook his 
head. 

“Nobody can answer that question defi- 
nitely, of course; but we're beginning to 
draw in our horns. We rather expect that 
the break may come somewhere around 
November.” 

That was in January, 1920, remember, 
when many business men, and even many 
bankers, were talking about three years, 
or five years, or seven years of prosperity. 
A few weeks ago I repeated the conversa- 
tion to Mr. Dennison himself. 


There is probably some conservative old 
crab back in Framingham who enjoys poor 
health, and is always certain that the 
worst is going to happen.” 

Mr. Dennison laughed. “You were 
dead right,” he answered. “In your own 
picturesque phrase I was that conserva- 
tive old crab. 

“We had been feeling the pulse of the 
situation as best we could for a lon 
time,” he went on. “And we had picke 
November, 1920, as being the probable 
end of one period of the present cycle. It 
was back in 1907 that I first became inter- 
ested in the subject of cycles,” he added. 


when they had fallen off, and wondering 
why the peaks and valleys in the curve 
came when they did. Was it because of 
internal conditions peculiar to our own 
industry? Or were there broad, general 
alternating periods of good times and bad? 
To what extent could they be foreseen 
and capitalized? 

“When the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany of New York City failed in 1907, the 

estern official of our company was un- 
impressed. 

“**Panic!’ he exclaimed. ‘Don’t talk to 
me about a panic! You fellows in the 
East are all under the shadow. of Wall 


Will Continue to Improve 


a study of business cycles. Do you know how to read the 
long prosperity will be on the upward swing? 


President of the Dennison Manufacturmg Company 


Barton 


Street. You think that the United States 
begins at Trinity Church and ends at 
Madison Square Garden. You can go on 
and have your flurries to your heart’s 
content; they won’t affect us. All wealth 
comes out of the ground—that is the one 
inescapable fact. Were going to have 
enormous crops this fall, and it doesn’t 
make any difference whether Wall Street 
worries itself into a cold sweat or not; the 
country won’t be hurt. You 
can take it from me that there 
will be no panic.’ 


“BUT the panic came! And 
instantly, all over the 
country, money crept into 
the cyclone cellars. Your 
bank account might show a 
balance of thousands of dol- 
lars, it made no difference; 
you could have a mere drib- 
let of cash, just enough to 
take care of your pressing 
needs. A wave of pessi- 
mism swept the country 
from East to West; and just 
about the time when we, in 
New England, were begin- 
mng to feel that the worst 
was over, I paid a visit to 
the Westerner, and found 
that his pessimism now was 
as much exaggerated as his 
optimism had been a few 
months before. Then he had 
en sure that nothing bad 
could happen; now he could 
not be persuaded that the 
ad would ever pass. 

“Naturally enough, that 
usiness “experience set me 
to thinking. I went back to 
my figures and books with 
my mind full of questions. 
his was not the first panic 
that American businesses— 
ours included—had passed 
through; in fact, ever since 
1821 panics had occurred in 
tis country with a certain 
Impressive regularity. Why 
Was it, I asked myself, that 
in all the years during which 
men had been engaged in 
usiness they had learned so 
little about the great tides 
y which business is lifted 
and lowered? 

‘In this inquiring frame 
of mind I turned to the 
study of business cycles. The 
iterature on the subject was 
much less complete than 
now; but for more than 
three hundred years a few 


war. 


Henry S. Dennison. 


Department. 


thoughtful men in every country have 
been making charts and asking questions. 
As early as 1662 Sir William Petty ob- 
served that business cycles do recur with 
some regularity, and estimated the length 
of a cycle at approximately seven years. 
Subsequent students have differed as to 
the number of years, but there can be no 
question that since men first began to 
transact business by means of currency 


HENRY S. DENNISON 


March 4th, 1877, was Inauguration Day, not only for a new Presi- 
dent of this country, but also, so far as living was concerned, for 
He was born that day in Boston, where he 
grew up, went to school, and, at twenty-two, was graduated from 
Harvard University. A few weeks after receiving his degree, in 1899, 
he went to work, as a laborer, with the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company. The next year he became foreman of the Sealing Wax 
In 1902 he was transferred to the office; in 1906 he 
became manager of the works; in 1912 he was elected treasurer of 
the company; and he later became its president, in which capac- 
ity he has dealings with fifty thousand business firms in the 
United States, England, and fifty-two other countries. He has 
served the Government in various capacities during and since the 
He has twice been president of the Taylor Society, founded 
on the principles of Scientific Management in business, as de- 
veloped by Frederick W. Taylor. 
is not simply a great business man: he is also a student of 
the science of business, and therefore better equipped in 
the industrial and commercial struggle than are most men 


In other words, Mr. Dennison 


and credit there never yet has been a long 
period of uninterrupted prosperity; and 
that as (1) summer, (2) fall, (3) winter, 
and (4) spring follow each other with un- 
faltering regularity, so (1) business boom, 
(2) strain and crisis, (3) depression, and 
(4) revival come in a sequence which never 


varies. 


“At least fourteen different theories 
have been offered to explain these cycles. 
One of them is that sun spots 
are responsible for all our 
business joys and sorrows. 
The sun spots affect our 
rainfall — so the theory runs 
—the rainfall affects our 
crops, and abundant crops 
are followed by prosperity, 
while scanty crops presage 
hunger and want. Charted 
out, the sun spots make 
quite an impressive case for 
themselves; but they have 
very little standing with most 
economists. These gentle- 
men, whatever their scientific 
differences, are agreed that 
the roots of the problem run 
down deep into the unchang- 
ing soil of Human Nature. 
“TOR we move in the mass; 

under the same condi- 
tions we all act in pretty much 
the same way. Depression 
sets in, and our first impulse 
is to save our own skins. Then 
we begin to lament and, 
finally, to hunt for somebody 
on a pies to put the blame. 
But before long we get tired 
of this sort of thing and, 
moreover, we begin to feel 
the pinch. We wish tre- 
mendously that business 
would begin to pick up. 
After a while we all make a 
few movements toward get- 
ting a little more life into 
our own businesses. At the 
first bit of encouragement, 
we make a few more trials— 
and, lo, business has picked 
up. We begin to buy a little 
more and prices stiffen. Pro- 
ducers feel the demand, and 
are spurred on to increased 
output. Overtime wages 
permit the consumer to buy 
more and more. 

“The boom is on, and very 
soon we have provided our- 
selves with very good rea- 
sons why it should last for- 
ever. But, by and by, wages 
and (Continued on page 150) 
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Captain Sheldon found the box and struck a match. The tiny illumination filled the narrow 
cabin. As the flame brightened, Wang rolled over on the floor, disclosing one hand held 
against his left breast, a hand holding a bloody wad of tunic against a hidden wound 


Servant and Master 


The story of a young sea captain and an old Chinese steward 


By Lincoln Colcord 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HARRY TOWNSEND 


g TEWARD!” 
“Yes, sir, Cappen.” The old 
Chinaman looked up from the 
brass threshold which he: was 
polishing. Kneeling at the en- 
trance to the forward cabin with his back 
toward Captain Sheldon, he peered around 
his shoulder with a gnome-like movement. 
Captain Sheldon laid down his book 
and pointed an accusing forefinger at the 
stateroom threshold. 
“That’s dirty, Wang. You haven’t half 


lished it. What’s the matter with you 

tely?”” 

“Al light, Cappen, all light. Eye 
gettee old.” 


He shifted the pan of brickdust, scut- 
tled across on his knees to the stateroom 
threshold, and attacked the brass again. 

Captain Sheldon watched him with 
narrowing eyes. He realized that he was 
beginning to get “down on” the old 
steward; yet to his mind there was justice 
in the position. Wang wasn’t as neat or 
careful as he used to be. He frowned as he 
noted the greasy collar of the Chinaman’s 
tunic. A dirty steward! He had always 
abhorred the notion. To his strict ideas of 
nautical pro riety, it meant the beginning 
of a ship’s disintegration. The time was 
not far distant, he saw clearly, when he 
would have to get rid of old Wang. 

He had inherited the steward donk with 
the ship “ Retriever” when his father died. 
“Wang-ti, His Mark,” the entry had stood 
voyage after voyage on the ship’s articles; 
young John Sheldon had grown up taking 
the venerable Chinaman for granted. He 
was the “old man’s” trusted servant, as 
much a part of the vessel as her compass 
or her keel. He took entire charge of the 
ship's provisioning, as well as of the cabin 
accessories. John often used to hear his 
father boast that he wouldn’t be able to 
g to sea without his steward. 

In his boyhood on shipboard, there had 
existed a natural intimacy between him 
and the factotum of the nautical house- 
hold. John’s mother was dead, and as he 
toamed the ship wild from forecastle to 
lazaret, Wang’s narrow room on the port 
side of the forward cabin was a place of 
retreat, a zone of freedom. any an 
aftemoon, in those years, he would lie for 

urs on the hard, clean bed, his head 

ned in a book, while the steward sat 
side him, sewing or figuring his accounts, 
neither of them speaking a word, or so much 
as glancing at the other. 
e door of that room had closed on 
Joha Sheldon for the last time when he 
ad left the. ship in New York, a boy of 
thirteen, to spend a few years at home in 
school. When next he joined the “ Retriev- 
er's” company, it was in the capacity of 
a rousing young second mate of seventeen, 
broad-shouldered and full of confidence, 
lieving that his place in life depended on 
strength and self-assertion. 


He picked quarrels with the crew largely 
for the sake of fighting; he was aggressive 
and overbearing, as befitted the type of 
commanding ofhcer that appealed to his 
imagination. It was his misfortune to 
combine real ability with physical prowess 
beyond the ordinary; he failed to meet the 
reverses that should have taught him a 
much-needed lesson at this period, and the 
years conspired to develop the arbitrary 
side of his character. 

It was after John Sheldon had risen to 
the position of chief officer on the “ Re- 
triever,” that his father died rather sud- 
denly one voyage, coming down the China 
Sea on the passage home. The ship was 
owned in the family; it was only natural 
that he should have her now, as his first 
command. The matter arranged itself 
quickly; he took possession of the cabin 
and quarterdeck that had been his father’s 
province for so many years; and Wang 
continued his duties in the forward cabin 
as if nothing had happened. The China- 
man had nursed old Captain Sheldon 
when he took to his bed; had found him 
dying one evening; had heard his last 
words. 

Six years had passed since then; John 
Sheldon was a dashing young captain of 
twenty-seven; and now old Wang was 
failing. No doubt about it. A dirty 
steward! It wasn’t to be supported. 


THE Chinaman finished the brasses, 
gathered up his pan and rags, and 
started for the forward cabin. Captain 
Sheldon laid down his book again. 

“Steward, have you got a home?” 

“Oh, yes, Cappen. I got two piecee 
house, Hong Kong side.” 

Wang paused in the doorway, turning 
half around and steadying himself as the 
ship lurched. His fingers left a smudge on 
the white paint. As if sensing rather than 
seeing it, he wiped the place furtively 
with the corner of his cotton tunic, only 
spreading the smudge. 

“Have you got a wife?” 

“She dead, seven, eight year.” 

“Any children?” ` 

“Oh, I got some piecee children, maybe 
three, four.” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t you know 
how many children you’ve got?” 

“Oh, yes, Cappen. I got four piecee, 
all go "way. Maybe some dead.” 

“H’m.” Captain Sheldon’s tone re- 
flected the severity of his thoughts. 
“Don’t you ever want to go home, 
Wang?” 

“No, sir, Cappen. Why for? I belong 
ship side.” 

fter waiting a moment for further 
uestions, Wang turned and shuffled off 
through the forward cabin. As if in a 
blind abstraction, he walked straight 
against the corner of the settee beside the 
dining table. Captain Sheldon had gone 


back to his book, and did not see him 
stumble heavily. 

In the pantry, the steward put down the 
pan of brick dust and stood for a long time 
perfectly motionless, holding the dirty 
rags in one hand, facing the window above 
the dresser. All his thoughts were of 
loyalty. Had not “Old Cappen,” on his 
deathbed, whispered the final order: 
“Keep an eye on the boy, Wang. He’s 
stepping high—but the time may come 
when he will need you.” 


F IT were true that his days of useful- 

ness were over, he would be unable to 
discharge the obligation. He knew well 
enough the meaning of the recent conver- 
sation in the cabin. Not that his strength 
was less; his withered, cordlike sinews 
ached to scrub and polish, to keep his 
domain in the old efficient order. But life 
came as it was sent, bringing what fate 
willed. The pain that held him motionless 
was half of love and half of fear. Perhaps, 
he tried to tell himself, “Young Cappen” 
no longer had need of an old man’s 
watchful service. Yet, in the same 
moment, Wang knew that this exactly 
was why he rebelled at the hand of fate. 
He knew that “ Young Cappen’s” hardest 
lessons lay ahead. 

That night at supper, Captain Sheldon 
opened a biscuit; there was half a dead 
cockroach in it. He threw it down in dis- 
gust. “Steward, come here!” 

Wang was at his elbow in an instant. 
The captain thrust the biscuit into his 
trembling hand. 

“Look at that! Take them all away, and 
bring some bread.” 

“Yes, sir, Cappen.” The Chinaman 
mumbled incoherently, trying to cover his 
confusion. The biscuit plate rattled like 
a castanet as he set it down on the pantry 
dresser. He shook his head slowly from 
side to side, like an animal in pain, as he 
cut the bread, stopping in the midst of the 
Operation to bend abote the offending 
biscuit and examine it closely. Under his 
breath he gave a staccato sigh, “Ah-ah- 
ah-ah-ah.” 

Captain Sheldon was unable to forget 
this trivial incident; he found himself 
brooding on it all the evening. It came to 
his mind again at breakfast the next 
morning, and followed him throughout 
the day. 

Then, coming below an hour after 
dinner, to find a little peace, Captain 
Sheldon smelled the heavy odor of opium. 
The door into the forward cabin had been 
left open. He strode out angrily, to dis- 
cover that the steward’s door was open, 
too. Looking into the stateroom, he saw 
the old Chinaman stretched on the bed, 
staring with glassy eyes at the ceiling, the 
pipe slipping from his fingers. 

“Steward! Steward! Wake up!” 

“What, Cappen?” By a violent effort, 
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Wang pulled himself out of the stupor and 
sat up on the edge of the bed. He never 
exceeded the moderate pipeful that would 
put him to sleep for only half an hour. 

“Steward, I can’t have this. You’ve 
left your door open, and smelled up the 
whole cabin.” 

“I spose close him, Cappen. Maybe 
swing open.” 

“You didn’t close it! 
the opium you’ ve got!” 

“Yes, sir, Cappen.”” The import of the 
words brought the old Chinaman to his 
senses with a rush. He went to his chest 
and began fumbling in the corner. Soon 
he brought out a number of small pack- 
ages done up in Chinese paper. “Cappen, 
what you do with him?” 

Captain Sheldon snatched the packages 
from the steward’s hand. “I’m going to 
throw it overboard!” 

““Cappen, no can do!” Wang was pant- 


Here, give me all 
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Many hands helped the old Chinaman aft; muttering rapidly, he sank into a 
sick, or crazy?” demanded Captain Sheldon, bending above the maundering 


ing, a shrill note of anguish in his voice. 
He reached out a trembling hand toward 
the precious opium. 

“Yes, you can, and you will. It’s 
nothing but a nasty habit. You’re too old 
for such things. It’s making you dirty and 
careless. Brace up, now, and show that 
you're good for something. I’m only 
trying to help you out. If this were to go 
on, I'd have to get a new steward.” 


APTAIN SHELDON, struggling to 

regain control of himself, stamped off 
through the cabin. Wang heard him go up 
the after companionway. He sat down on 
the edge of the bunk, a crumpled heap, inert 
and silent, his eyes dulled by fear beyond 
any he had yet known. For fifty years he 
had smoked daily that tiny pipeful of 
opium. With siahaelitehad rought him, 
could he summon strength for this new and 
terrible ordeal? 


Fire, like the rain, falls on the just and 
the unjust. They were half way across 
from Luzon to the China coast, only a few 
hundred miles from Hong Kong and the 
end of the passage, when the fire was dis- 
covered in the forehold, already well under 
way. Through a day and a night of fran- 
tic effort the whole ship’s company fought 
the flames, retreating inch by inch while 
destruction followed them relentlessly 
under decks. In the gleam of a dawn 
striking across a smooth sea and lighting 
up the pale faces gathered on top of the 
after house, it became apparent that the 
ship was doomed. 

Daylight found them in the boats, 
standing off to watch the last lurid scene. 
The ship burned fiercely all the forenoon. 
At midday, under a blistering sun, her 
bows seemed suddenly to crumple and 
dissolve; surrounded by a cloud of steam, 
she settled forward with a loud hissing 
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Servant and Master, by Lixcotn COLCORD 
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Place beside the captain. ‘‘What’s that? What are you trying to say? Are you 


old man. ‘‘What damned nonsense have you got in your head now?” 


noise, and slowly vanished under the 
waters of the China Sea. 

Captain Sheldon, sitting upright in the 
stern of the longboat, watched the scene 
with set jaw and snapping eyes. It was 

is first disaster, the first time he had met 
destiny coming the other way. A fierce 
anger ran in his blood, like the fire he had 
just been fighting. 

Well he knew that if any blame attached 
to the matter, it rested on him alone. For 
some occult reason, as it now seemed, the 
Mate a few days before had broached the 
subject of fire. Why had the mate chosen 
that day, of all others, when the captain 

ad lost his patience with Wang? The talk 
had only aroused the perversity of his 
Opposition. The mate, waxing eloquent 
and imaginative, had begun to frighten 
himself, and had wanted to take off the 
lorehatch in the dog watch, just to look 
into the hold. Captain Sheldon, sarcastic 


and bristling with arbitrariness, had com- 
manded him flatly not to do it. 

Well, no use in crying over spilt milk. 
The ship was gone. 

“Give way!” he shouted across the 
water to the mate’s boat. “Keep along 
with me. We’ll strike in for the coast and 
follow it down.” 


Alt afternoon they rowed silently in the 
broiling calm.} The coast of China 
came in sight, arange of high blue-gray 
mountains far inland. Nearer at hand, a 
group of outlying islands appeared on the 
horizon. Captain Sheldon swung his 
course to the westward, heading directly 
into the blinding sun. 

In the extreme bow of the longboat sat 
the old steward, gazing straight forward. 
His head was uncovered; the sun beat 
down on him without effect. He made no 
move, uttered no sound. Alone and help- 
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less, he suffered the throes of the most 
desperate struggle that human conscious- 
ness affords—the struggle of the will 
against the call of a body habituated to 
opium. 

_ In the latter part of the afternoon they 
sighted a big Chinese junk, close inshore 
against the islands. On the impulse of 
the moment, Captain Sheldon decided to 
board the junk and have himself carried 
to Hong Kong under sail. The idea caught 
and suited his fancy; he couldn’t bear to 
think of arriving in port in his own boats. 
Instructions were shouted to the mate, the 
head of the longboat was again swung 
around, and a course was laid to intercept 
i cada craft under the lee of the 
and. 

All this passed unnoticed by the still 
figure in the bow, wandering blindly 
through a grim vale of endeavor. As time 
went on, however, (Continued on page 78) 


sid Says: 


It was the Constitution they amended— 
not human beings 


N THIS page you will find a regular old-fash- 
ioned temperance article. 


“But,” you ask, “what is the sense in that? 
Haven’t we laws now that will put an end to the use 
of liquor?” 


Sure we have the laws. But we also have the booze. 


The eighteenth amendment did not stop drinking— 
but it did stop something else. 


It stopped public 
education as to the effects-of drinking. 

Since the Volstead Act there has been more talk 
about booze than ever; but the kind of talk has changed. 
Before prohibition went into efect—or was supposed 
to go into effect—the public was constantly being edu- 
cated as to the mental, moral, and physical conse- 
quences of drinking. Young people, in particular, were 
taught that liquor poisons the mind and the body. 
Schools, churches, and societies carried on propaganda. 
Physicians lectured and wrote articles about the effects 
of alcohol. , 

But since 1919 this education has practically ceased. 
To-day, instead of people learning what liquor will do 
to them, they are being told where they can get it or 
how they can make it! Nobody talks now about the 
effects of drinking alcohol, or “synthetic” whisky, or 
some other diabolical concoction purveyed by boot- 
leggers or manufactured by home brewers. 

‘The great question is: “Are you sure it’s safe?” 
Meaning, is it genuine whisky, or gin, or wine. The 


inference is that “genuine” liquor is safe; that all you 
need to think about is getting the right stuff to drink. 
The voices which used to explain the danger of drinking 
“the right stuff” are silent. 

This magazine is devoted to giving the individual 
reader information of personal use to him—physical, 
spiritual, and material. No article on the effects of 
booze has appeared in its pages for four or five years. 
We think that it is about time for such an article to be 
printed. 

There’s a funny thing about the human animal. He 
always thinks he can settle a difficult matter by making 
a rule about it. He is particularly sure that he can settle 
the other fellow’s troubles that way. Yet, as Vice 
President Tom Marshall used to say, “You cannot 
legislate human nature.” Anyhow, we have booze 
laws—and we still have booze. The people who seem 
to have taken the legislation most seriously are the 
glass manufacturers. The tiny old cocktail glasses are 
disappearing and cocktails now come in goblets or 
coffee cups! 

Under the circumstances it is about time for some- 
thing to be said along the old lines. Because there are 
laws against thieving and embezzlement and murder, 
we do not stop educating people in honesty and a regard 
for human life. And the fact that there are laws to 
discourage drinking apparently has not removed the 
need of educating people as to the effects of drinking. 


Lest We Forget—About Booze! 


An interview with Dr. Albert M. Barrett, head of the State Psychopathic 
Hospital, of the University of Michigan 


F YOU have been listening to the 

siren song of the bootlegger, or of the 

friend who tells you “where you can 

get some,” or who offers you a drink 

from his own treasured stock, sup- 
pose you turn a deaf ear to them long 
enough to hear some plain talk from the 
doctors. 

If you have sons and daughters whom 
you want to see grow to be healthy, 
eticient men and women, suppose you 
stop leaning entirely on the Federal reve- 
nue agents and the police of your town. 
Laws are fine things—as far as they go. 
But they will go further if they have be- 
hind them a public education in facts. 

Physicians are practically unanimous in 
warning us against alcohol. On every 
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By Keene Sumner 


hospital record it has a black mark. The 
same thing is true of the records of insur- 
ance companies, of prisons, of almshouses, 
of charity organizations. It is true in busi- 
ness. No matter where one investigates, 
one finds that the odds are against the 
drinking man, both in health and in 
ethciency. 

One of the best places to get the facts is 
in the psycopathic ward of any hospital. 
The physicians there can tell a sad enough 
story of the mental and physical degener- 
ation caused by alcohol. For this reason 
l went to Dr. Albert M. Barrett, head of 
the Psycopathic Department of the Uni- 
versity Hospital at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
an institution which has become one of 
the leading hospitals of the Middle-West. 


Doctor Barrett is widely known as a 
specialist in mental disorders. 

“Let us admit that the case of The 
People vs. Alcohol has not been settled,” 
I said. “Drinking is still going on. Every 
man claims, of course, that the liquor he 
drinks is ‘good liquor,’ although a long 
array of obituary notices proves that a lot 
of people have been fooled on that point. 
Assuming that a man drinks only what he 
calls good liquor, what are the effects?” 

“Any discussion of the subject,” said 
Doctor Barrett, “must begin with the 
primary fact that alcohol is a poison. The 
very word ‘intoxication’ is a recognition 
of this fact.” ; 

“Then a confirmed drinker is really a 
poison addict,” I said. 


Lest We Forget—About Booze! by KEENE SUMNER 


“Well, that’s a novel way of putting 
it,” was the reply, “but I guess it is accu- 
rate. Yes, 1 suppose it is literally true. 
There is, of course, a wide difference 
among individuals in their susceptibility 
to alcohol. One person reacts violently to 
a very small quantity. Another person 
can take an extraordinary amount with- 
out apparent effect. 

“ But even in the latter case, the ab- 
sence of effect may be only 
apparent. The man who 
boasts that he can take any 
amount of liquor without 
feeling it, is thinking of the 
superficial symptoms of in- 
toxication. Even though he 
exhibits none of these symp- 
toms, the insidious process of 
poisoning may be going on in 
his system, nevertheless. 
“ROR except in rare in- 
stances, where a natural 

immunity seems to exist, al- 
cohol does poison the system 
and does cause physical and 
mental impairment. The ex- 
tent of this impairment varies 
with the individual and, of 
course, with the amount of 
alcohol consumed at any one 
time, and with the extent to 
which it becomes a fixed habit. 

“Sometimes the effect is 
merely a lowering of the per- 
son’s efficiency, physical and 
mental. In countless tests it 
has been proved beyond ques- 

tion that even a very small 
amount of alcohol lessens the 
normal mental capacity. This 
effect is very noticeable with 
such amounts as twenty to 
thirty grams, and is perceptible with even 
so small a quantity as seven or eight grams. 
“Practically everybody recognizes this. 
Often, when a Pt an an important mat- 
ter on hand, he declines a drink on the 
plea that he wants to ‘keep his head 
clear.” He knows that whisky confuses 
his thoughts and dulls his perceptions. 
Apparently, however, he does not realize 
that this condition of his thoughts and 
his perceptions is the result of the con- 
crete effect of alcohol upon his brain and 
also upon his nerves. 
“A man is likely 
to be seriously im- 
pressed if he is told 
that a continued in- 
dulgence in alcohol 
may cause cirrhosis 
of the liver, arterio- 
sclerosis, or perhaps 
Bright’s disease. It 
oes cause these dis- 
eases only too often. 

drinking man is 
uneasy if you tell 

im that he must 

beware of pneumo- 
na, because his 
chances of recovery 
will be less for the 
very reason that he 

i a drinking man. 

He is alarmed if you 

tell him that his in- 

ulgence in alcohol 
. makes him liable to 
nephritis, apoplexy, 


it is a pretty one. 


and diseases of the heart muscles—all of 
which is absolutely true. 

“ But it is strange that he regards as a 
joke the symptoms of the commonest and 
most evitable result of drinking. The 


characteristic behavior of a more or less 
intoxicated man is considered funny. But 
to the thoughtful physician, especiall 

the specialist in the psycopathic ward, 
there is another aspect to this particular 


This picture, showing the hemorrhages which occur in the brain 
of a chronic alcoholic—a drunkard—is not printed here because 
The things alcohol does to the human body 
are not pleasant to look at, nor to think about. 
degeneration of the heart and the nerves, hardening of the ar- 
teries, cirrhosis of the liver, chronic Bright’s disease, and other 
serious conditions. In every hospital, insane asylum, almshouse, 
and also in business, there is a black mark against alcohol 


form of humor. On its face, it may be 
comedy; but on the reverse side, it is 
tragedy. 

“ A drunken man’s actions, at which we 
laugh, and which seem amusing even to 
him, are due to the effect of alcoholic 
poro on the nervous system. His vision 

ecomes blurred, his hearing less acute, 
his speech thick and incoherent. He 
reaches for something, but his hand goes 
wide of the mark. He tries to walk, but 
reels unsteadily. Finally, he cannot even 
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A man with delirium tremens, who was ‘‘seeing things,” tried to draw what 
he thought he saw. The result was the weird group of drawings reproduced 
above. Of course, if you really want to feel yourself surrounded with abnormal 
animals and bizarre bugs, go right ahead with your drinking. The people who 
do acquire these messed-up menageries, however, don’t seem to enjoy them 


It causes fatty 
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stand up. And at last he sinks into a 
complete stupor. 

“That gives a fair picture of a case of 
acute alcoholism; in other words, a man 
who is drunk. But the man who is only 
slightly under the influence of liquor ex- 
hibits the same symptoms, only in a less 
marked degree. He is slightly poisoned; 
the drunken man is acutely poisoned. 
But the man who habitually poisons him- 
self,even slightly, must reckon 
with the cumulative effects 
of the habit. s 

“The chief dånger point is 
the nervous system—a sys- 
tem of marvelous intricacy 
and delicacy. One of the 
serious factors in this connec- 
tion is that the nervous sys- 
tem is especially susceptible 
to the effects of alcohol. And 
the other serious considera- 
tion is the fact that people 
do not understand the vital 
importance of injury to the 
nervous system. Ít is easy to 
make a man feel concern 
about his heart, lungs, liver, 
kidneys—the organs which he 
recognizes as vital. But he is 
inclined to think of ‘nerves’ 
as a state of mind, not os 
tremendously important ele- 
ments in his body. 


“MHE nervous system is 

made up of cells and 
fibers. The cells may be de- 
scribed as central stations for 
receiving and forwarding mes- 
sages to and from the brain. 
The brain itself is essentially a 
nerve organization. The nerve 
fibers are threads along which 
the messages are transmitted. 

“The chronic use of alcohol produces 
definite pathological changes in this sys- 
tem of cells and fibers. The membranes 
of the brain are usually thickened and 
often show hemorrhages. The convolu- 
tions of the brain are decreased in size. 

“The nerve cells show marked changes. 
They undergo a fatty degeneration which, 
under normal conditions, is found only in 
persons of advanced age. Many of the 
nerve cells and fibrous elements of the 
brain are destroyed. 
People say jokingly: 
‘When you die, you’ re 
a long time dead.’ 
We can say the same 
thing of nerve cells— 
and it is no joke. 
When one of these 
cells is destroyed it 
cannot be replaced. 
If muscle tissue is 
destroyed, new tissue 
may be built in its 
place. But a dead 
nerve cell is dead for 
all time. And alco- 
hol does often de- 
stroy the nerve cells. 

“As for the fibrous 
elements of the brain, 
when they are de- 
stroyed there is an 
overgrowth of other 
elements in their 
place. But these do 
(Contd on page 66) 


$1,250 for a Shine 


But “Jack” Barringer made that shoe-blacking episode worth 
a million dollars to the National Cash Register 
Company, of which he is General Manager 


HAT would you think of a 

man who would order a 

shoe-shine costing $1,250 of 

his company’s money? 

You would feel like call- 
ing him crazy. Yet that is exactly what 
a certain big executive did. And he was 
not crazy; for that shoe-shine did more 
than any other one thing to enable his com- 
pany to sell more goods last year than in 
any pre-war year in its long history. 

Here is the story: 

Eight hundred or more salesmen of the 
National Cash Register 
Company of Dayton, Ohio, 
had gathered in convention 
from all parts of the United 
States, Canada, and farther 
afeld. It was at the time 
when everything was tum- 
bling and crumbling, fol- 
lowing the bursting of the 
war boom. Pessimism en- 
veloped the country like a 
thick, dark, chilly pall. 
Every wide-awake organiza- 
tion realized that extraor- 
dinary efforts were needed * 
to stem the tide of receding 
business. lf ever there was 
need for gingering-up a sell- 
ing force, it was then. 

To generate determina- 
tion and enthusiasm the 
company had expended 
more than a hundred thou- 
sand dollars in getting the 
convention together. The 
opening proceedings had 
been cordial; but after the 
convention got down to the 
consideration of serious busi- 
ness, the pessimism and 
dissatisfaction which had 
infected some of the selling 
force began to make their appearance. 

First one man and then another and 
then another got up and grumbled about 
his territory; it was not large enough; it 
had been worked dry; the quota of busi- 
ness expected from it had been fixed at an 
unreasonable figure under the circum- 
stances; and so forth, and so on. 

The convention, that had been called at 
such cost to inspire the selling organiza- 
tion, threatened to degenerate into a dirge 
of discontent and despair. l 

Suddenly, up on the platform jumped 
Vice President J. H. Barringer. He held 
up his hand to stop the proceedings, after 
the manner of a policeman stopping 
traffic on a busy street. 

“Stop this convention!” he shouted. 
“I want to have my shoes shined. Send 


for the bootblack!” 


Everybody gasped. Already it had’ 


been stated. that the convention was cost- 
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was made. 


By B. C. Forbes 


ing the company two hundred and fifty 
dollars a minute! Yet, as calmly as if he 
were in a bootblack’s parlor, Barringer 
sat before the dumfounded salesmen and 
had his shoes shined. Then, when he paid 
the bootblack, he took off one of the new- 
ly-shined shoes, held it up, and addressed 
the amazed convention in some such 
words as these: 

“You see this shoe. It has been well 
shined. You saw that bootblack at work. 
You could see that he knew his job. Let 
me tell you something about him: we had 


“Get a Plenty, While 


You're a-Gettin”!”’ 


HAT is an old saying, which every employee 
would do well to remember when the man he 

is working for sends him out to get information. 
It is what Jack Barringer did when he was a young 
chap with the National Cash Register Company. 
“As secretary to the supervisor,” says Mr. 


Barringer, “I had to go into all parts of the fac- 
tory. I wasn’t satisfied to get only the information 
he sent me after. I made it my business to find 
out about anything concerning which I thought 
he might need information sometime or other. I 
kept asking questions and also keeping my eyes 
open as to how every part of a cash register 


two other bootblacks before we engaged 
this one; neither of them was able to earn 
the four dollars a day guaranteed by the 
company. Every week the company had 
to make up a shortage in their earnings. 
Then along came this bootblack; and with 
exactly the same territory to work, exactly 
the same number of prospects, and ex- 
actly the same conditions as the others, 
what do you think he has been able to 
earn? His guaranteed twenty-four dollars 
a week? Pooh! Fifty dollars a week? 
No! This bootblack, with the same ter- 
ritory, the same prospects, and the same 
conditions as the other two who couldn’t 
earn even twenty-four dollars a week, has 
never failed to earn anywhere from eleven 
to fourteen dollars a day!” 

There was an outburst of applause. 

“Some of you men are complaining 
about the extent and the unproductive- 
ness of your territory and the size of your 


The result was that when my boss 
wanted me to find out something for him, I often 
knew the facts already, and could tell him right 
off the bat.” 


quota. This company cannot enlarge the 
boundaries of the United States or of 
Canada, or of any other country. It 
cannot change stores from the left side of 
the street to the right side of the street. It 
cannot multiply the number of merchants 
or other prospects in your territory. And 
it is not going to reduce the-quota of sales 
it expects from you. 

“Tt isn’t the territory that counts. It?s 
the man working the territory. Get that 
into your heads and into your hearts. 
Remember the bootblack! And go to it” 

Thunderous applause 
burst forth, and an exuber- 
ant demonstration prevailed 
for several minutes. When 
some semblance of quietness 
had been restored, one sales- 
man jumped up and pro- 
posed that the company 
adopt as its selling slogan 
for 1921, Barringer’s words: 
“Remember the bootblack!”” 

It was so voted. And 
more cash registers were 
sold in the first six months 
of 1921, when general busi- 
ness was supposed to be in 
the doldrums, than ever 
had been sold in any pre- 
vious six months, with the 
single exception of early in 
1920, when-all business had 
been booming. 

That shoe-shine which 
cost $1,250—five minutes at 
$250 a minute—has since 
been estimated by the com- 
pany to have been worth 
D more than a million dollars 
to it. 

What Jack Barringer did 
that day was an unusual 
thing. It was because of his 
aptitude for doing unusual things, and do- 
ing them with lightning rapidity, that this 
ex-farm boy and ex-grocery clerk in a coun- 
try store was able in fourteen years to rise 
from being a thirteen-fifty-a-week clerk in 
the National Cash Register factory to being 
its general manager, at the age of thirty- 
eight, commanding one of the largest sal- 
aries of any executive in the country. 

Barringer’s very first important pro- 
motion was won doing one of these 
unusual things. While he was working as 
a file clerk in the executive office, it was 
his habit to do more work than any file 
clerk had done before him. He was on the 
job, driving ahead at full steam at five- 
thirty one morning, while it was still dark 
outside, when the president, John H. Pat- 
terson, arrived. Patterson was so inter- 
ested that he called the young man in, 
asked what he was doing and, after some 
further questions, (Continued on page 103) 


“Jack” Barringer 


IN SPITE of the fact that J. H. Barringer is general 
manager of the National Cash Register Company, at 
Dayton, Ohio, he is known as “Jack” to most of its 
employees. He was born in Osborn, a little Ohio vil- 
lage, only thirty-nine years ago. As a boy, he first 
worked on a farm, then got a job in an Osborn grocery 
at three dollars a week. By the time he was twenty- 
one, he had saved enough to buy a half-interest in the 
store. But he couldn’t see much future for him there, 
so he went to Dayton and landed a job as a lerk with 


the National Cash Register. John H. Patterson, presi- 
dent of the company, turned up at the office one morn- 
ing at five-thirty and, finding the young clerk already 
at work, looked into his record, and promptly promoted 
him. Later he became one of Mr. Patterson’s private 
secretaries, and within a few years was made first vice 
president, Three years later—only fourteen years after 
he had entered the factory as an insignificant clerk—he 
succeeded John H. Patterson as general manager of the 
company. 
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John Golden 
JOHN GOLDEN is one of the most successful the- 


atrical producers in America. During the past few 
years, in association with Winchell Smith, he has put on 
the record-breaker, “Lightnin’,” “Three Wise Fools,” 
“Turn to the Right,” “Dear Me,” “The First Year,” 
“Thank You,” and other famous plays. Even before 
he became a producer, his chief interest was in the the- 
atre. As a boy and a young man, he was an actor. He 
wrote sketches and plays, and “doctored” other yeoole’s 
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plays. He has written about a thousand songs for the 
stage, including such tremendous hits as “Poor Butter- 
fly” and ‘‘Good-by, Girls, I’m Through.” Not only this, 
but he had a successful career in business: at twenty- 
eight, as vice president and general manager of a large 
chemical company, he was earning $45,000 a year, a posi- 
tion which he gave up to devote himself entirely to the 
theatre. He was born in New York City forty-seven 
years ago, but his boyhood was spent in Wauseon, Ohio. 


A Man Who Never Lost Sight 
Of His One Big Idea 


John Golden did several things, some of them very successfully; but never, from 
the time he was a boy, would he give up the pursuit of his main interest, 
which was the theatre. His story is one of loyalty to a lasting purpose 


HEN John Golden was 
a kid in Wauseon, Ohio, 
giving “pin shows” out in 
the Back he was crazy 

about the theatre. When 
he became a bricklayer’s helper at four- 
teen, because somebody told him that that 
was the way to learn to be an architect, he 
kept on being crazy about the theatre. 

Vhen he was seventeen 
he studied law—for three or 
fur days!—because his 
inends said that a grand 
ulker like himself was 
bound to be a shining legal 
hzht. But the theatre got 
him again. 

When he was making 
forty-five thousand dollars 
a vear as general manager 
ofa big chemical company, 
ne quit it cold, to go back 
tothe theatre. And to-day, 
as a spectacularly success- 
ful producer of plays—one 
of them is the world’s rec- 
ord-breaker, “ Lightnin’ ”— 
he is as happy as he is suc- 
cessful, because he is doing 
the work he has always 
loved from the time he was 
a 


` 


y. 
On Broadway they talk 
about “Golden’s luck.” 
Don’t let that kind of stuff 
iol you! Golden is one of 
those rare creatures we call 
enuses. But he is some- 
thing that is far more rare: 
ne is a genius who works. 
And when you can go a step 
lurther, and say that he 1s 
igenius who has worked all 
hs life to make good at his 
"ne Big Idea, you’ll find 
that your ears are pretty 
cate any talk about his 
uck. 


Golden’s story is an ex- 
tnordinary one. He was 
born in New York, but the 
family moved to Wauseon 
when he was a baby, so ` 
tnat’s where the real business begins. And 
it starts—just as the stories of countless 
"ther, remarkable careers start—with a 
‘ertain human institution which is widely 
Known as “a mother.” If I did not have 
an insatiable interest in these mothers of 
men, I should say it Was monotonous, the 
“ay they keep cropping up. As it is, I 
tind before the long procession of them 
M reverent wonder. 


We were sitting in Golden’s New York 
office when we got to talking about his 
boyhood. He is a powerful man, full of 
restless energy; tramping back and forth 
while he talks; dramatizing everything he 
tells, so that you see each incident as 
clearly as if it were taking place before 
your very eyes. He was striding up 
and down the room in this fashion when 


Golden Could Not Explain 
This—And Didn't Try 


T IS-a remarkable fact that almost 
[every man who has achieved some- 

thing worth while will tell you that he 
owes it to the influence of his mother. 
Sometimes he can explain just how her 
training affected his life and his character. 
Often, however, he cannot give you de- 
tails—he can only state the fact. 

“Johnny” Golden, the great theatrical 
producer, hit upon the real secret of a 
mother’s power and influence. When he 
was asked, “Was your mother pretty 
shrewd about training you?” he replied: 

“No! She didn’t train me—she just 
loved me.” 

That was enough. And it’s enough for 
anybody. 

You don’t have to explain the tre- 
mendous influence your mother has had 
on your life. You can’t explain it, any- 
how. Just accept it, thank God for it, 
and put it down as the biggest gift you 
have ever received. 


he happened to speak of his mother. 

“Was your mother pretty shrewd about 
training you?” I asked. 

He stopped short, stared at me a min- 
ute, then threw himself into a chair. 

“No!” he said. “She didn’t train me— 
she just loved me. She was beautiful, and 
she had the refinement that goes to make 
a lady. She was a wonderful singer, and 
taught me to appreciate good music. 


Tue EDITOR. 


By Mary B. Mullett 


“Oh, I had a musical education, all 
right enough! It consisted of six lessons 
on the fiddle, at twenty-five cents a lesson, 
from an old fellow in Wauseon; that, and 
the love of music which I got from my 
mother. She never had much money to 
give me, but she gave me what money 
couldn’t buy. I can’t tell just how she 
did it, either. I guess it was just by being 

so fine herself. 

“Tl tell you something. 
You know the kind of plays 
I’ve put on; and you know 
they are plays of clean 
American humor. Now, I’m 
no prude. Maybe, if I 
hadn’t made money out of 
clean plays, I might have 
been tempted to put on 
shady ones. But,” and he 
brought his fist down on 
the table, “I’m damned if 
I chink I would have done - 
it, even to make a million 

“dollars! And when I try to 

` figure out why the notion 
sort of sickens me, I get 
back to the thought of my 
mother. 

“Some years ago, when 
I was a grown man, we 
went to a theatre together. 
I didn’t know beforehand 
that the play was off-color. 
At the end of the first act, 
Mother said, ‘John, I don’t 
think we want to stay any 
longer, do you?’ And we 
got up and left. 

“T guess I have a sneak- 
ing idea that I wouldn’t 
enjoy putting on a play that 
my mother couldn't sit 
through. Anyway, I don’t 
believe in public indecency. 
So that’s that. 

“But I don’t want you to 
think I claim to be a para- 
gon of virtue. I never was, 
and I probably never will 
be. I think I was a pretty 
bad boy, and I know I was 
a lazy one. When I was 

sent on errands I always took all the time 
I could; because I figured that if I hurried 
back Pd be sent on another errand just 
that much sooner. 

“I remember one time when my mother 
sent me to the drug store for some medi- 
cine. After I got the pills or powders, I 
dawdled around until the druggist lost 
patience. 

“*Here!’ he (Continued on page r12) 
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Are You Thinking of 
Moving This Spring? 


Who Has the Best Location 


in- Your Town? 


How do you figure it out? One of the country’s greatest experts in store locations 
tells here the way to compare different streets, and the two sides of the same 
street, according to the kind of business that is to be conducted 


By Ira A. Lurie 


Manager of the Chain Stores Department of the Joseph P. Day Organization 


than any other man in the world. As manager of the chain 
stores department of the great New York real-estate organiza- 
tion of Joseph P. Day, he has picked locations for stores all the 
way from Bangor, Maine, to San Diego, California. He has 
analyzed business conditions in hundreds of cities, figured out the 
best locations for each class of trade, closed leases on choice sites. 
Sitting in his New York office, he can tell almost instantly how 
many men and women at any hour of the day are passing the 
corner of Wayne and Calhoun streets, in Fort Wayne, of Sixth 


[i A. LURIE has negotiated more leases for business property 


and Hennepin, in Minneapolis, of Canal and St. Charles, in New 
Orleans, or of Market and Geary, in San Francisco. 

Lurie has handled leases that aggregate more than $12,000,000 
a year. He.joined Joseph P. Day’s organization at the age of 
eighteen—“When I was wallowing around between knowing 
nothing and knowing everything,” as he smilingly explains. 

The information Lurie has picked up along the way is of vital 
value to four classes of people: those who own property; those who 
arc in business; those who are planning to go into business; those 
who are customers of retail stores and shops. Tue Eprtor. 


OU are a creature of habit. We 

all are. If you, doubt it, make 

a note to-day of the route you 

take to and from yorr place of 

business—in the morning, at 
noon, and at night. Try to discover why 
you follow one course instead of another, 
and the chances are nine to one that your 
only honest answer will be—habit. 

Almost invariably we travel on a cer- 
tain side of a certain street, cross at cer- 
tain crossings, eat at certain places, and 
shop at certain stores. I know a man who 
stops every day on his way home from the 
office and buys a box of candy at one 
special candy store. The reason he does 
this is because the candy store occupies a 
space where there used to be a bar at 
which he had stopped every afternoon for 
ten years. 

Proper location is the biggest factor in 
the success of modern merchandising. 
And the value of a location is largely de- 
termined by people acting at the behest of 
this very law of habit These are the rea- 
sons why anyone in my line of business has 
to be more than an expert in real-estate 
values. He has to be a continuously oper- 
ating laboratory of human nature. 

Failures in business are largely due to 
three things: bad location, neglect to find 
out the exact percentage of gross sales 
that any establishment can afford to pay 
for rent, and efforts to “pioneer.” By 
“pioneering” I mean an attempt to com- 
pel trade to come to a store that is not 
suitably situated. 

In these busy days, location is largely a 
question of convenience—not for yourself, 
but for your customers. Competition is 
so keen that no merchant can afford to 
wait until the crowd finds ont that he has 
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better or cheaper goods. He has to put 
his wares where most of the people are; 
that is, most of the people who are poten- 
tial customers of his particular lines. 

In our organization we have to know 
several things before we can recommend a 
definite location for a store. We have to 
know how many people, on the average, 
pass the location, the general type of the 
passers-by, and where they are going. We 
must also find out whether they are stroll- 
ing for pleasure, hurrying to catch a train, 
on their way to the theatre, or out on a 
shopping tour. 

Quick-sales places—such as cigar and 
drug stores—belong where the most peo- 
ple are passing and can see samples of 
what they want in the show windows. 
Places where sales are made more leisurely 
may have locations just about as con- 
venient, but not so directly in the full 
rush of trathe. 


ONE of the first steps in determining lo- 
cation is to “clock” the passers-by. 
This is done by a trained and alert man 
who stands on the sidewalk with one or two 
simple little machines in his hands and 
presses a knob for each person that passes, 
Sometimes he holds a machine in each 
hand and clocks the men and women sep- 
arately. 

Just to illustrate the way in which we 
ick locations, let us take your own town. 
Ve will suppose that it is a typical Amer- 

ican city of about one hundred thousand 
persons, with no dominating industry. 

The street with the largest trathe— 

Main Street, let us say—will contain the 
100 per cent location—the one that clocks 
highest in pedestrians. This spot proba- 
bly will be at che corner of Main Street 


and the busiest cross street. The highest 
rental per square foot or front foot will 
prevail at that point—and justly so. 

Very likely both sides of Main Street 
will have about the same amount of 
trafic. One will be the women’s side, 
however, and the other the men’s side. 

This condition seems to “just happen.” 
The man who established the first store 
for women probably did not realize that he 
was determining the character of the side 
of the street on which it was situated. Old 
firms generally retain their original loca- 
tion. One long-established women’s fur- 
nishing store will draw the crowds, and 
other stores handling the same lines will 
flock around it in order to get their share 
of the special trade. They will not locate 
on the other side of the street if they can 
avoid doing so; for they know that women 
do not like to cross a thoroughfare thick 
with trathe, if they can find what they 
want on the side where they started shop- 
ping. 

In the newer cities—and many of the 
older ones—the women’s side is the one 
that 1s shady in the afternoon, when they 
do the bulk of their buying. There are 
exceptions to this rule, of course, Main 
Street, in Hartford, Connecticut, for ex- 
ample. Here we find the largest two de- 
partment stores on opposite sides of the 
street. 

Fifth Avenue, New York, had a distinct 
women’s side until it became impossible 
for all the stores catering to women to find 
desirable locations there. Many excel- 
lent stores then located on the east side, 
as well as on the west, or shady, side, and 
established a new women’s district. In 
Chicago the women’s stores gradually 
fled up both sides of State Street and 
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6 Seow peos. 


THE BUSIEST THOROUGHFARE 
IN THE WORLD 


More people pass through Times Square, 
New York City, in the twenty-four hours 
of the day than can be counted in any 
other similarly sized area on earth. 
Situated in the heart of the metro- 
politan hotel and theatrical district, and 
between New York's two great railroad 
‘terminals, the famous square is swept 
by a constant tide of humanity, which 
reaches its flood at the opening and 
dosing hours of the theatres. This 
photograph shows a tremendous crowd 
watching a baseball score board. The 
street on the left is Broadway, while 
that on the right is Seventh Avenue 


crowded the men’s shops from their own 
side around the corners to the cross 
streets, or farther north and south on the 
same artery of traffic. 


N THE women’s side of Main Street 

will be found department stores, waist 
and lingerie shops, dry goods, cloaks and 
suits, five-and-ten-cent stores, and the 
system bakeries. Incidentally, moving 
picture houses are now trying to wedge 
their way into the centers of blocks on the 
women’s side of streets, on the theory that 
women who are tired from shopping will 
flock into them to rest. 

Locations on the women’s side com- 
mand to per cent higher rental than simi- 
lar ones on the men’s side; and corners 
will bring 30 per cent more than locations 

een. Corner locations, by the way, 
are well worth that extra amount. They 
have greater advertising value (“Corner 
of Main and Market streets’’), better win- 
dow displays, the advantages of two-way 
trafic, and of lighter and more adaptable 
selling space. 

On the men’s side of the street will be 
the haberdasheries, men’s shoes and hats, 
Sporting goods, quick-lunch rooms, pool 
parlors, and cigar stores. The men’s side 
will have the quicker sales; the women’s 
side the more attractive window displays. 

The extreme value of the window dis- 
play was shown recently in a clocking ex- 


zi periment made in a Western city. The 
store in question had its main entrance 
at a corner, with additional entrances on 
each of the streets. I believe that the 
plan was to close up the side entrances if 
they were not found to be used sufficiently 
to justify the space taken: 

“he clocking (Continued on page 126) 


THE MOST EXPENSIVE SITE 
IN THE WORLD 


Below—The thirty-five-story office build- 
ing with the pyramid top, looming up at 
the right, stands on the most valuable 
piece of land on earth. This land is valued 
at more than $800 a square foot. Since 
there are 43,560 square feet to an acre, 
this ground is worth around $35,000,000 
an acre. In many cities real estate is sold 
by the front foot. On a lot 200 feet deep, 
property of this value would be worth 
$160,000 a front foot. The structure 
shown here is the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany Building, 16 Wall Street, New York 
City. A twenty-two-story skyscraper was 
torn down to make room for it. The low 
building diagonally across the street is 
the office of J. P. Morgan & Company. 
At the head of the street you may see 
the spire of the famous Trinity Church 
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» you'll see that he gets it. 


Brand,” said the executive, ‘‘that no matter what it is he wants 


So remember, Miss Andrews—live up to my advertising, and don’t forget he’s a good customer of ours” 


“Tve told Mr. 
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That Other Woman 


A story 


By Holworthy Hall 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


ACH June, for a dozen years, the 
Citizens’ Bank of Slainte, North 
Carolina, had sent its cashier to 
Wall Street, where he had 
always borrowed, without too 

much difficulty, a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars to finance the local peach crop. 

In the June after that, however, when 
the need was suddenly for twice the 
money, and when money was suddenly as 
tight as a pair of new shoes, the cashier 
made a mistake which cost him that 
journey. He had a saving disposition, but 

e carried it to excess when he attempted 
to save two seconds out of a long lifetime 
by dashing across the street in front of a 
motor-car. 

To the young president of the bank, 
who visited him in the hospital, the cashier 
was apologetic, but peremptory. 

“Tve sure made you-al a hea of in- 
convenience, Mr. Brand,” he said, “when 
yo’ new house is gettin’ along so pretty, 
and labor’s so scarce, and yo’ got to 
watch it so close; but the only thing they 
is left to do, is to go up No’th yo’self. I 
know you-all hates New Yo’k jus’ like a 
nigger hates a water-moccasin, but we’re 
obliged to have this money.” 

The president regarded him soberly. 

“ Jim, how many times have you heard 
me say, since I came down to this country, 
that I’d never step foot in New York 
again as long as I lived!” 

The cashier endeavored to sit up, and 
the attending discomfort made-his voice 
a trifle abrasive. z 

“Would you-all put a promise, that 
was only gtven to yo’self, ahead of our 
obligation to our customers? Oh, I admit 
they ain’t no great profit in it like we 
handle it, on half a per cent; but these 
peach growers depend on us!” 

“I do need a lot of fixings for the house,” 
said Brand reflectively, “so if I’ve got to 

» I could kill two birds with one stone. 
But to go back to New York is a good deal 
like walking up to a man that’s knifed 
you—twice.” 

“Of co’se,” said the cashier. “But if 
it was to do a service for yo’ friends, [’d 
gamble on you-all to walk up to that man, 
anyway.” 

‘Oh, I suppose there’s no way out of 
it,” said Brand. “Cheer up, Jim, and I'll 
bring you some kind of a present to make 
you feel better.” 

“Tm obliged to you, Mr. Brand,” said 
the cashier, “but the best present you- 
all can bring me is an advice of credit for 
about three hundred thousand dollars.” 

His first glimpse of the narrow defile of 
Wall Street gave Brand a thrill which 
brought back, momentarily, all his 
former sense of importance, and made the 

avement somehow feel like clouds under 
ie feet; but in the next moment, as he 
turned up the steps of the great Trust 
Company, he recalled that he was now 


merely a country banker, of no particular 
consequence to anyone but himself, and 
that he probably would be treated ac- 
cordingly. 

What he expected, then, was to be 
shunted from one official to another, and 
finally to be placed on the carpet to fight 
for his loan, and perhaps to be told, ım- 
perially, that he could have a third of it, 
and call himself lucky. Instead, he was 
ushered promptly to headquarters, where 
a cheerful executive dived straight into 
his business and gave him an answer in 
less than fifteen minutes. 

“Personally, Mr. Brand,” he said, “I 
think it’s all right. I can promise you two 
hundred thousand at least. As to the rest 
of it, you’re pretty safe, but it’ll have to 
go before the committee; and unfortu- 
nately the committee won’t meet again for 
another week. Will you be in town then?” 

“I won’t dare to go back before then,” 
said Brand. The executive laughed, and 
displayed still further courtesy. 

“In the meantime,” he said, “ you’re to 
consider this your office. Use our service 
department. If you want information 
about anything, go in and ask for it. If 
you're going to do any shopping I’ll take 
you over and introduce you to Miss 
Andrews, the head of the shopping 
bureau. She'll save a lot of time and 
money for you.” 

“Td appreciate it,” said Brand. “I do 
happen to have a lot of shopping to do. 
But whéat’s a department like that got to 
do with the banking business?” 


‘HE executive stopped short. “My dear 

man, in these days you can’t build 
up a banking business, any more than you 
can a grocery business or any kind of a 
business, etic giving your clients just 
a little more service than they expect. 
So, the more work that department has 
to do, especially tor out-of-town clients, 
the better we like it. Come along and 
talk to Miss Andrews.” 

Automatically, Brand had drawn a 

icture of a middle-aged grenadier in a 
ortress of card-index systems; but Miss 
Andrews proved, on the contrary, to be a 
girl of perhaps twenty-four—an imagina- 
tive little girl, with deep brown eyes and 
a sensitive mouth and the sweetest man- 
ner in the world. Intuitively, he liked her 
and approved of her, and this in itself was 
a compliment, because in recent years he 
had approved of very few women, and 
liked fewer. 

As to Miss Andrews, however, he liked 
the quality of her handshake—neither 
too effusive nor too flabby. He liked her 
frock, which had character and at the 
same time wasn’t too intricate for bank- 
ing hours. He liked her features, and her 
carriage; and, above all, he liked her 
attitude toward himself. 

“T’ve told Mr. Brand,” said the execu- 


tive, “that no matter what it is he wants, 
ou’ll see that he gets it. So remember, 
iss Andrews—live up to my advertis- 
ing, and don’t forget he’s a good cus- 
tomer of ours.” 

Brand and the girl looked at each other 
and smiled a little; and for a second or 
two, before they spoke, each was subtly 
conscious that the other was both attrac- 
tive and attracted. They knew nothing 
about each other; they had every reason 
to assume that a day, or an hour, would 
end their acquaintanceship; and yet each 
of them was pleased, flattered, possibly 
even glorified, for a pin-point of time, to 
have seen behind the eyes of the other and 
to have caught a spark of understanding. 

“Was there something in particular you 
wanted?” she asked. 

“Why, first,” said Brand, “I wanted 
to get a present to take back to our 
cashier. I haven’t the faintest idea what 
he’d like; but he’s been in the bank for 
thirty years, more or less, and I was told 
that you’re quite a wonder at this sort of 
thing, so—” 


E PAUSED, and presently she 

prompted: “What type of man 1s he?” 

“It just occurred to me,” said Brand, 

“that, in spite of working with him for 

five years, all I really know about him is 
that he’s got a broken le 


great deal to go on, is it?” 

He shook his head. “And then 
that—or before it—I’ve got to buy « 
and rugs and curtains and one thing 
another for a new house I’m building. 

“Do you know fairly well what _ 
want?” 

“Tf I did,” said Brand, “I’m afraid 
shouldn’t ever have met you.” 

She tried for an air of primness, and 
succeeded only in becoming more demure. 
“Perhaps if anybody else’s taste has to be 
considered—”’ 

“No,” he said dryly. “Anything I get 
will be perfectly satisfactory.” 

She opened a drawer of her desk. “I 
can give you a very good list of ad- 
dresses—’ 

Brand was looking at her thoughtfully. 
Already, in journeying to New York, he 
had broken one promise to himself; he 
was abruptly impelled to break another. 

“ As a matter of fact,” he said, “I don’t 
believe a list of addresses is what I want 
at all.” 

She glanced up quickly. “No?” 

“I don’t believe it is.” Unexpectedly, 
his voice hardened. “I give you my word, 
Miss Andrews, it doesn’t make two cents’ 
worth of difference to anybody but me 
what I get; but if somebody could just 
come along and pick out the stuff with 
me, and be sort of half-way interested in 
it—” He paused. “But 1] imagine that’s 
altogether too much to ask.” 


ae 
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They both laughed. That isn’t aye 
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“Why, no indeed,” she said. “That’s 
what I’m here for.” 

He sat gazing at her; then all at once he 
smiled. “Quite so,” he said. “Your 
senior vice president told me that you 
were here to furnish all varieties of in- 
formation and advice; but when you 
volunteer to add human sympathy to it, 
that is what I call—service!” 

She was so startled, and so offended, 
that her spontaneity vanished in an in- 
stant. “Naturally,” she said, “if I can be 
of any assistance to you, or to amy of our 
clients—” 


BRAND was leaning forward, contrite. 
“T shouldn’t have said that, of course. 
I’m sorry. But it hit me all of a sudden 
that when a man’s furnishing his home 
and has to go to the service department of 
a trust company to get it done for him— 
has to find somebody like you, instead 
of—” He stopped, deliberated, and 
laughed under his breath. “Pm just 
making it sound worse and worse. Please 
forgive me and start over again—won’t 

u ” 

At first she had put him down simply as 
a young man of transparent friendliness, 
and of typical helplessness on a shopping+ 
tour. Now, however, she believed that 
she understood the reason for his darker 
mood. From what he had said, she 
shrewdly guessed that he was married to 
some woman who considered a house (or 
even a home) in much the same light as a 
hotel—as merely a sleeping place and a 
starting place, in which the appointments 
are BET A And Brand himself—she 
guessed this from his whole appearance— 
was the kind of man who would value his 
home enormously. By a swift transition, 
she ceased to be offendedand was only 
sorry for him. 

“Do you really have to do this alone, 
Mr. Brand?” 

“Tf it’s going to be done at all, yes. 
wb, my old house is full of miscellaneous 

—good enough in its way | suppose; 
‘I wanted this one to be a bit more 
relike. And—consistent.” 

‘I wish you’d tell me more about it,” 

ie said gently. 

Brand sat back in his chair. “Have you 

ver been in the sandhills of North Caro- 
lina?” 

“ No, never.” 

“Its a mighty curious country,” he 
said reminiscently. “Hardly anybody 
likes it at first. To a Northerner, until he 
gets used to it, it seems pretty ratty and 
moth-eaten, with nothing much but black- 
jack oaks and long-leaved pines. But the 
air’s so ronderful it almost makes you 
catch your breath—you know that no- 
body’s ever used it before; and the sun- 
shine just comes down and wraps you all 
up in it. I knew the country, so, when I 
was engaged, six years a ” Here, she 
perceived that he was deliberately putting 
warmth into his voice. “I planned this 
house for a winter home. It was going to 
be in Pinehurst. And then—well, I de- 
cided to live farther out, half a dozen 
miles, and go into peach farming .. . and 
they got me into the little bank there... 
and one thing and another held up the 
building . . . so it’s only finished now.” 

“ Pinehurst’s very gay, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t get over to Pinehurst very 
much, myself” he said shortly. “‘ But most 
people appear to find it very alluring.” 
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There was a brief 
silence during which 
she forgave him ut- 
terly. 

“And — the 
house?” 

He came to him- 
self with a start. 
“Oh, yes. I brought 
a sketch plan with 
me.... You see, it’s 
a big loghouse on a 
high knoll. The 
ground floor isn’t 
all level; it follows 
the contour of the 
knoll itself—hugs it 
—so you go up or 
down a couple of 
steps from one room 
to another. The liv- 
ing-room’s forty by 
twenty-five—this 
fireplace takes a six- 
foot log, by the way; 
and then, over here, > 
instead of a sepa- 
rate dining-room, 
there’s an alcove 
with a refectory ta- 
ble, and you look out 
over miles and miles 
of pine forest. And 
my peach orchard— 
three hundred acres 
of it—is over here. 
... At least, that'll 
give you some idea 
of it.” 


“TT’S beautifully 
proportioned.” 

She sighed a little. 
“Tm sure it’s exactly 
the kind of house 
that belongs there.” 
She returned the 
sketch to him. “And 
l can see that the fur- 
nishings and the dec- 
oration would either 
make it or spoil it.” 

“Yes,” he said. 
“They will. And 
that’s why I was 
wishing that some- 
body could see the 
picture of it as l 
do,” 

“You said—rugs 
and chairs and hang- 
ings?” 

Brand spread his hands. “Everything.” 

“But surely you—” 

“I want this right. From the ground up. 
And nothing I’ve got now has any par- 
ticular associations—literary or historic.” 

Miss Andrews wavered. “ Do you know 
how much you’re willing to spend?” 

“No. Don’t you know how much it 
ought to cost?” 

““Why—whatever you want it to.” 

“Allright. Wait a second... could you 
make any sort of showing, and have it 
appropriate and all that, for, say— 
seventy-five hundred?” 

“You mean you want me to take part of 
the responsibility of—” 

“Part of it!” he echoed. 
want you to take all of it. I want you to 
do the whole thing. I want you to trail 
around with me and tell me what to get. 


“Why, I ` 


She had reached the fireplace, 


I'd let you do it all by yourself, but— 
well, it’s my house, and I’d rather prefer 
to be in on it. Didn’t I make that clear? 
Didn’t I ask you to do it for me?” 

To his amazement, her eyes were shin- 
ing. “Do you know what you’ve done 
for me? I’ve been waiting for something 
like this for—oh, for two years. Some- 
thing that hangs together, and takes a 
little thought and vision—not just telling 
people where to go and buy a lot of 
different things that haven’t any relation 
to each other.” Suddenly she checked her 
enthusiasm. ‘‘But how long can I have? 
How long will you be here?’’ 

“Not over a week.” 

“A week! That means—” 

“ Are you sure you can afford that much! 
time for one customer?” 


. ! 
Miss Andrews stood up. “‘It’ll give my 
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and she could go no farther. ‘‘You don’t want to make me cry, do you?” she said desperately 


assistant a chance to show what she can 
do in my place. But if you don’t stop 
using that tone, as if I were a sort of 
mechanical cash-register, why, I’ll have 
to remind you that you are a good 
customer—and that I was told not to 
forget it.” 

rand turned slowly red. “Did I do it 
agan? That’s twice I’m sorry.” 
Cy only laughed and held out her 
and. 


At the end of a three-day invasion of 

the wholesale district, Brand had added 
eavily to his appreciation of Miss An- 
drews. For one thing, he held that her 
taste was flawless—which simply meant, 
of course, that it agreed with Mig own. 
And, for another thing, he found her so 
companionable that when he had left her 
Was even more conscious of loneliness 
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than when he had set out from Slainte. 

Miss Andrews, on the other hand, had 
begun the campaign in the highest of 
spirits; but as the work advanced and she 
saw more and more of Brand, she was 
gradually visited by a peculiar resent- 
ment which, in the beginning, she couldn’t 
interpret. They were sitting at lunch to- 
gether, on the fourth day, when the 
answer came to her—she resented the fact 
that her efforts were principally for the 
benefit of another woman. 


THE interpretation put'its head around 
the corner so swiftly that if Brand had 
chanced to look up at that moment, he 
would surely have been startled, and 
mystified, by her expression; but Brand 
was absorbed with his fork. 

“What’s pleased me so much about it, 


so far,” he said presently, “is that you’ ve 
been almost as much interested as though 
it were your own house.” 

Miss Andrews produced a very bright 
and grateful smile. ‘Do you really think 
so? 

“Sometimes,” he said, ‘‘it seems to me 
that it’s more yours than it is mine. You 
won’t even let me be extravagant with my 
own money.” 

She continued to smile. “Why, of 
course not. Anybody can say, “How 
much is it? I’ll take it; but when you’re 
on a sort of budget, and have to scheme 
and manage to get exactly the effect you 
want without spending too much—that’s 
what I enjoy most about it.” 

“Well, there’s only the master’s suite 
left, and then we’re through.” He was still 
playing with his (Continued on page 153) 


You Can Fool Your Boss 


the Easiest 


You can’t fool your subordinates quite as easily, and you can hardly fool your equals 
at all. If you want to prove this, try this plan of “mutual rating,” either 
in your business, your home, or among your friends. It will 
bring out other facts of interest to you 


H, WHAT’S the use of trying 
to do a good job! Pull is what 
counts here. They’re always 
telling us we ought to produce 
more. Why should we, if 

somebody else is going to get the credit?” 

You can scarcely blame an employee for 
talking like that if he thinks that even his 
best efforts won’t get him a square deal. 

As for employers, they 
know that their own efforts 
to give a square deal do not 
always succeed. When it 
comes to promotion, they 
sometimes pick a lemon. 
The problem of sizing up 
employees is one of the 
most difficult an executive 
has to handle. 

The plan outlined here 
can be used in solving this 
business problem. In fact - 
„the members of any group 
can use it in sizing up one 
another. It can be turned 
into a game to be played by 
a bunch of friends, or by 
the members of a family. 
And it will be not, only 
amusing, but mighty helpful 
as well. 

It is a plan that received 
a partial try-out in one of 
the branches of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, 
where it was suggested by 
Henry Wood Shelton, a 
management engineer who 
finally became the head of 
the Personnel Section. Mr. 
Shelton calls it ‘mutual 
rating.” 

The plan, in general, is 
that of having the members 
of a department, or of any 
group of persons doing 


i 


RELF- 
CONFIDENCE 


informal 
was made a game pure and simple. 
took one of these ballots, wrote his own name at the 
top, rated himself in each point at the bottom, 
and folded his self-rating under. Then each man 
passed his ballot to his right-hand neighbor, who 
wrote at the bottom of each column his rating of 
the man whose name was at the top. This, in turn, 
was folded under, and the ballot was again passed 


By John Singleton 


employees to over forty-four hundred. 
One department of about one thousand 
and five hundred employees supplied the 
clerical service—stenographers, typists, 
file clerks, messengers, etc.—and_ this 
service became increasingly unsatisfac- 
tory, because the heads of the corporation 
were handicapped by their ignorance of 
the relative merit of the various employees. 


Mr. 


SCORE BASIS 
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HIGH 
MIDDLE 
Low 
LOWEST 


IS RATED AS FOLLOWS 


IN 


MEMORY SINCERITY 


This was a ballot form used by the guests at an 
dinner, where mutual rating 
Each man 


os stag ” 


“In the course of the effort to solve 
these problems, I suggested that the em- 
loyees rate one another. The conditions 
hardly could have been more adverse. 
It was the spring of 1919; the number of 
employees was to be steadily reduced. 
Moreover many of them feared that if 
they took part in the ratings it would 
be held against them by certain of the 
high officials. 

“Nevertheless,one branch 
acted on the suggestion. It 
had about forty members 
of both sexes and was made 
up both of clerical workers 
and of skilled and unskilled 
manual workers. My part 
was confined to offering the 
suggestion, and making it 
safe for the members to go 
ahead. They developed their 
own rules, regulations, and 
forms. 

“At first, the branch un- 
dertook to estimate the 
relative standing of its 
members only in the quality 
of personality. The vote 
was taken by secret ballot, 

` and the judgment of every 
member as to every other 
member expressed in per- 
centage on the scale of 100. 
That is, 100 stood as the 
ideal of personality. As you 
judged that a person fell 
short of the ideal, you rated 
him less than this. The 
average of all votes cast on 
any one person gave the 
collective judgment of that 
person; that is, his “mutual 
rating.” A “score card” 
was then made up which 
contained all the names and 
the relative standing of each 


ENERGY 


similar or related work, esti- on. Finally, they all came back to their original individual. 
mate their relative merit owners. Then each man added up the totals on his “It was agreed that the 
by a periodic vote. Every ballot, exclusive of his own judgment of himself, aver- members should express 


member is entitled to record 
on his ballot his estimate of 
every other member, in re- 
gard to certain qualities required in the 
discharge of their duties. Any group can 
choose any quality, or set of qualities, in 
which they want to judge one another. 
“Because of war conditions, the Fleet 
Corporation was created almost out of 
hand,” says Mr. Shelton. ‘Within 
eighteen months, the home office in Phila- 
delphia grew from less than a hundred 


ne 


aged them, and read aloud his judgment of himself 
as compared with the crowd's judgment of 


“ Moreover, some of the employees, in- 
spired by patriotic motives, had asked for 
salaries sufhcient only for their bare 
needs, while others had stipulated the 
largest salaries they thought they could 
get. Thusa highly skilled emplovee often 
found himself getting only half as much 
as the less ethe:-r person beside whom 
he worked. 


judgment, not only on those 
of lower rank, whichis usual, 
but also on those of equal 
rank and of higher rank. Each voter indi- 
cated on his ballot whether his own rank 
was equal to, or higher or lower than, that 
of the person he was voting on. 

“On the ballot form finally adopted, 
the members rated themselves in three 
qualities: ability, industry, and per- 
sonality.” 

The first rating on this ballot form was 


him 
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All the men and women in one department of the Fleet Corporation, from the executive heads down to the clerks, 
stenographers, and office boys, rated one another in personality, ability, and industry. The table above shows 


their first ballot, except that fictitious names are’ used here. 


A second ballot was taken a month later. 


The 


accompanying article describes this method of ‘‘mutual rating” and gives some of the surprising effects it had 


taken March 4th, 1919. To preserve the 
secrecy of the ballots, a person from out- 
side the branch counted and tabulated 
them. After the result was tabulated, a 
copy was given to every member. With 
the names changed to fictitious ones, part 
of the result is presented here as Table 1. 
Two persons in Group 1 were the head of 
the branch and his assistant. Those in 
Group 2 were the so-called “unit heads,” 
persons corresponding to department 
supervisors, or to shop foremen. Group 3 
consisted of non-executive employees. 

It will be noticed that the names, 
irrespective of official rank, were listed 
under each quality in the order of their 
telative Sending in that quality in the total 
collective judgment. In the complete table, 
which is not given here, the number of per- 
sons of each rank voting on the individual 
was shown, and just how they voted. 

About the middle of the list of each 
quality table you will find some figures 
after the words “Total Average.” For 
example, in the “Personality” table, you 
will find after these words the figures 840 
and 79.83. The ‘840’ indicates the total 
number of votes cast in regard to that 

articular quality by the members of the 

ranch; and the ‘79.83’ is the average of 

them all. In this way it was possible to 
see in the case of every individual whether 
z ta above or below the general average 
or all, 

When the members saw this tabulation 

of March 4th, they began to question more 


precisely what they meant by personality, 
ability, and industry. As it was their 
game, they appointed their own com- 
mittee to draw up working definitions. 
This is a copy of the committee’s report: 


The Advisory Committee of the Group 
Organization of the Branch Employees met 
Tuesday afternoon, April ist, 1919 in the 
Basement File Room and adopted the following 
definitions of the terms: 


Inpustry Habitual diligence and attention 
to work, including regularity 
and punctuality. 

ABILITY Skill displayed in performance 


of your job and in obtaining 
results. 

Personatity That which constitutes a per- 
son's individuality; his every- 
day disposition toward his work 
and his coworkers, superiors, or 
subordinates. 


All the members realized that no one 
rating could be conclusive; that not only 
were their first attempts to rate one an- 
other likely to be crude, but that what 
was true of an individual to-day might not 
be true of him a little later. So on April 
roth the members took a second ballot. 


THIS was the last ballot, because the 
work of the entire corporation had be- 
come simply that of closing up its war- 
time contracts. This branch had begun 
to disintegrate, and had now gone out of 
existence. 

In going over the tabulations with me, 


Mr. Shelton said: 


“Many have asked if personal preju- 
dice won’t govern the ratings—whether 
our idea of another’s personality won’t 
determine our idea of his ability and 
industry. That brings up one of the 
principal advantages of mutual rating 
over the common practice of having an 
employee’s qualities determined by one 
man—that is, his boss. 

“Each of us sees other people through 
glasses colored by his own personality or 
temperament. And the boss, as a human 
being, is no exception to this rule. But 
where you have a number of persons 
expressing their different views of a 
person, the various colors of their views 
tend to blend, as colors of all kinds do, 
into a clear white. In other words, the 
more persons you get to judge an ac- 
quaintance, the more do their personal 
prejudices tend to neutralize one another. 

“Let us look at the ratings of Mr. 
Benson and Mr. Zollars in this March 
4th tabulation [Table 1]. 

“Mr. Benson, who was the assistant 
head of the branch, stands third in per- 
sonality, twenty-fifth in ability, and 
twenty-ninth in industry. Evidently the 
crowd liked Mr. Benson personally. But 
this did not influence them when it came 
to estimating his ability and industry, did 
it 


“Mr. Zollars, on the other hand, stands 
thirty-seventh—third from the bottom— 
in personality; but he is eighteenth in 
ability, and (Continued on page 82) 
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Mrs. Allen had opened the kitchen door, and the blind dog, with wagging tail, bird in mouth, 
made his way across the yard and up the steps, where she took it from him gently. And though 
it consumed time, Tom Allen remained where he was, and handed the setter bird after bird 


An Act of God 


A story 


By Samuel A. Derieux 


ILLUSTRATION BY J. KNOWLES HARE 


HERE must have been some- 

thing prophetic in Mac’s fear of 

thunder when he was a puppy. 

All puppies are afraid of it; and, 

for that matter, so are most dogs. 
But Mac’s fear, according to Tom Allen, 
his master, was more than that of the 
ordinary dog. At least, it was until the 
blow came. After that, it was different 
with Mac. 

Maybe he thought, having smitten him 
once, that lightning would smite him no 
more. Maybe some change had taken 
place in his nature which we humans can- 
not analyze or understand. Let this be as 
it may, the fact is that Mac, after his sec- 
ond year, feared thunder no more. 

In law, a stroke of lightning is known as 
an Act of God. If such is the case, it 


seems strange that this stroke should ` 


have fallen on Sunday night and in a God- 
fearing and God-serving household. As a 
matter of fact, Tom Allen, his wife, and 
three children had just driven home from 
church, and Tom, assisted by Frank, his 
boy of sixteen, had put up the horses. 
Then, as the cloud was an unusually 
threatening one, they all gathered in the 
parlor. 

It was the ordinary parlor of country 
people who are self-respecting but neither 
well-to-do nor educated. There was a 
fancy organ, a flowered carpet; there were 
gaudy vases and solemn-looking, en- 
larged crayon portraits. Near a stiffly 
curtained window was a sort of family 
altar—a table on which lay a family Bi- 
ble. This Bible, a ponderous embossed 
volume with brass guards and clasps, re- 
posed on a blue velvet table cover that 
almost reached the floor. On the cover 
was worked a cross and a crown, with the 
legend: “He Must Bear a Cross Who 
Would Wear a Crown.” ; 

When, the storm having burst on this 
household, Mac scratched at the door, 
Tom Allen himself, a tall, raw-boned, sun- 
burned man, rose and let him in with some 
good-humored remark. Mac was a young 
setter, with white, silken, curly coat and 
black, silken, curly ears. He looked self- 
consciously into the faces of the family, 
who were smiling at his fears; then, with 
a queer expression on his face, as if he, 
too, knew it was funny, he went to the 
family altar, pushed aside the embossed 
velvet cover and lay down under the ta- 
ble. The children laughed, Tom Allen 
and Frank, a lanky, handsome, serious- 
faced lad, smiled. Mac always did this in 
a thunderstorm. 

„Just before the blow came, they heard 
him, as if he were still reflecting humor- 
ously upon his fears, tap the floor with his 

tail. Immediately there was the shiver of 

token glass, a crash, a child’s suppressed 
steam, and for a moment, as che lamp 

Went out, blackness. But only for a mo- 


ment; for next, above the shining brass 
trimmings of the Bible there glowed for 
several vivid seconds blue and white 
flames like a halo. 

There was no very clear recollection of 
what happened afterward. Having as- 
sured himself that wife and children were 
safe, Tom Allen, followed by the boy 
Frank, ran out into the yard by the side 
door, which they left open, and looked at 
the roof of the house. If any fire had 
started it had been drowned at once by 
deluges of rain. When father and son re- 
turned, Mrs. Allen had lit another lamp. 
Here they all were, with white faces. Only 
Mac was gone. 


FeR the better part of three days the 
searched forhim: in the attic, in the cel- 
lar, in the barns and outhouses, in the 
woods near by. On the afternoon of the 
third day, Allen stooped down and peered 
underneath the corn crib. It was set low 
to the ground, and two sides were boarded 
up. On the unboarded sides weeds had 
grown. lt was quite dark underneath. 

At first he could not be sure what that 
dim suggestion of white he made vut could 
be. Then he pushed aside the weeds and 
peered more closely, his eyes, the while, 
growing more accustomed to the dark. 
Finally he straightened up and called 
loudly: 

“Here he is, folks”? 

They all came running: Mrs. Allen 
leaving her supper to burn if need be, 
Frank dropping his ax at the woodpile. 
When they reached him Tom Allen was 
stooping down and pleading: 

“Come, Mac! Come, old man! We are 
all here.” 

But the white figure did not stir. 

At last Frank wormed his long adoles- 
cent body underneath the sleepers of the 
crib, caught hold of the front paws and 
pulled the setter gently forth. They ex- 
amined him all over, but at first the 
could find no sign of injury. It was Frank 
who saw and understood. Frank had al- 
ways had a way of knowing what was the 
matter with animals. 

“He’s blind,” said the youth. 

The neighbors, when they heard, said 
Allen ought to put him out of his misery. 
But no such thought ever entered the head 
of any member of the Allen family. The 
built him a kennel underneath the bed- 
room window and taught him where to 
look for his plate of food on the kitchen 
steps. Soon he learned to find his way 
about the yard. 

At first he ran into things—into the 
corner of the house, into the woodpile, or 
into the chicken coops. He never whim- 
pered when he did so, but looked humbled 
and ashamed. At last he located each 
object, calculated respective distances, 
and before the summer was over he 


avoided obstacles as if he had seeing eyes. 

You would not have known he was 
blind but for the fact that when he drew 
near the steps or near a door—he learned 
to open screen doors with his paws—he 
would raise his front foot, and feel about, 
like a blind man with a stick. 

One day at dinner Allen spoke to his 
family: “I don’t want any of you children 
ever to leave anything about the yard 
that he can stumble over. Mother, when- 
ever you move a chicken coop, call him 
and show him where it is, hear?” 

They all agreed. 

Then Mac began to follow his master to 
the field, and to the country store up the 
road. Neighbors grinned and said they 
had often heard of a blind man led by a 
dog, but never before of a blind dog led 
by a man. They never said this, though, 
in Tom Allen’s presence. 

As summer waned and hunting season 
approached, Tom Allen, a great hunter, 
bought a pointer to take the place of Mac 
in the field, and in order that there might 
be no jealousy, and no quarreling, he 
bought a female. 

It was hard to have to leave Mac at 
home on the first day of the winter’s hunt- 
ing. Though Tom had tried to keep the 
matter of his going a secret, the blind dog 
had sensed the preparations. He had 
smelled the oiling of boots. He had heard 
the click of shells, dropped into hunting- 
coat pockets. And at the end, the frantic 
barkings of the pointer, whom Tom had 
tried in vain to keep silent, told him as 
plainly as a shout. Mac tried to follow, 
and they had to chain him up. 


N THE middle of the afternoon Mrs. 

Allen turned him loose. He stayed close 
to her skirts for a while, following her in 
and out of the kitchen and about the yard. 
But as time drew near for the return of 
the hunters, he began to whiff the air in 
every direction, his nose held high. 

At last he smelled them coming across 
the fields, and made his way eagerly 
through the yard and toward them. And 
now it was, as he saw the blind dog com- 
ing, that a happy thought struck Tom 
Allen. Instead of coming to the house he 
waited at the edge of the yard; and when 
Mac reached him, he took out of his hunt- 
ing coat a quail and handed it to the dog. 

“Take it to the missus,” he said. 

Mrs. Allen had opened the kitchen 
door, and the blind dog, with wagging 
tail, bird in mouth, made his way across 
the yard and up the steps, where she took 
it from him gently. And though it con- 
sumed time, fom Allen remained where he 
was, and handed the setter bird after 
bird. After that this procedure came to 
be a regular part of Tom Allen’s hunts. 

Soon Mac learned to rear gently up on 
the kitchen table (Continued on page 120) 


Adventures of a Steeplejack 


Beginning when he was only fourteen years old, Alfred H. Dow has had 
twenty-four years of narrow escapes. In this article he 
tells some of his thrilling experiences 


HE closest call I ever had?” 
Steeplejack Alfred H. Dow 
grinned naively. “Why, you 
seem to think my job’s a danger- 
ous one! You're as bad as the 
life-insurance fellers. Do you know that 
when I’m perching on an eighty-foot flag- 
pole, sticking up from a twenty-story 
building, I feel downright sorry for the 
folks scurrying around like beetles in the 
street below me? pa as likely as not, 
they’ll get run over by a jitney, or fall into 
a coal hole, or have a big iron safe drop on 
’em—while I’m up in the pure, fresh air, 
where nothing can hit me but a bolt of. 
lightning.” Fiere was quiet 
fun in the boyish face. 
One of the best-known stee- 
lejacks in the United States, 
bey has been climbing every- 
thing, from the rickety belfries 
of country churches to the 
belching smokestacks of in- 
dustrial plants, ever since the 
days of the Spanish-American 
War. He has followed his trade 
to the very topmost point of 
dozens of New York skyscrap- 
ers. 

To-day, at thirty-eight, de- 
spite the hazards of his calling, 
he looks scarcely more than 
twenty-five. His eyes have the 
calm, penetrating blue I have 
often noticed in seafaring men 
and North Country trappers. 
His voice is as smooth as the 
purr of a muffled motor. 

“Speaking of lightning,” Dow 
went on, “reminds me of an in- 
cident that happened over in 
Jersey City a few years back. 
And maybe it'll answer your 
question: 

“One hot forenoon in early 
summer I had climbed the stee- 
ple of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s 
Catholic Church, and was paint- 
ing the six-foot cross to get it 
ready for putting on gold leaf. 
It was as nice a day as you'd 
ask for—except that a few cu- 
rious-looking clouds had drifted 
up from somewhere and partly 
choked off the sun. In the street, a couple 
of hundred feet below, I could see some 

eople craning their necks to watch me as 
painted. 

“Out of that smug-looking sky there 
suddenly burst the shortest and sweetest 
thunderstorm I ever saw. It was wrapped 
up in one crashing thunder clap, two 
streaks of lightning, and a little spit of 
rain. At the moment I was standing up 
in my boatswain’s chair, swinging the 
paint brush with one hand and holding on 
to a fall rope with the other. 

“I can’t say that the second lightning 
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bolt hit me. All I know is that I felt a 
smashing charge of electricity rip through 
me. I drop a the paint brush and reeled 
forward. eople in the street told me 
afterward that my body spit sparks, like 
the pole of a battery. How I managed to 
cling to the rope and keep from falling, I 
shall never know. 

“So dazed I could hardly wobble, and 
with everything black before my eyes, I 
managed to crawl down into the base of 
the steeple. The only thing I remember 
clearly is that an old scar across my hand 
had turned white as snow. As soon as I 
got inside I toppled to the floor and slept 
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This is a close-up of the famous steeplejack, 
Alfred H. Dow, on one of his up-in-the-air jobs. 
He has been a professional ‘human fly” since he 
was fourteen years old, and he is now thirty-eight 


for more than an hour. When I woke up 
I was so sick I thought I was going to die; 
but after a few hours I began to revive a 
bit. It was days, though, before I felt like 
myself again. 

“Jersey City, by the way, seems to be a 
sort of trouble breeder for me. Back in 
1908 I was called over there to gild the 
ball on the top of a forty-foot flagpole that 
stuck up from the three-story tower of a 
six-story bank building, overlooking the 
aae by the old post office. 

“When I saw the job I wanted to quit. 
Rain had rotted the pole deep around the 


bottom. It didn’t look safe; and the 
worst of it was that the ball at the top had 
rusted into the pole, so I would have to 
gild it up there. The only thing that 
made me go through with the job was the 
fact that I had never quit on anything, 
mi didn’t want to fall down on my rec- 
ord. 

“They were having some kind of a big 
celebration down in the square. I’ve for- 

tten now what it was all about. It was 

unny to watch the crowd running around 

and hoop-la-ing, but after a while I had to 
turn my back on’em in order to start work 
on the other side of the ball. 

“Suddenly there came an 
awful crash. The air seemed to 
roll up in waves, and the old 
pole swayed so I.could have 
sworn it had been snapped off. 
I almost jumped out of the 
boatswain’s chair in which I 
was sitting—I was that scared. 
Something burst above my 
head, and then came another of 
those racking explosions from 
below. , 

“As soon as I could swing my 
chair around I saw what all the 
rumpus was about. To cele- 
brate the occasion, they had 
loaded a couple of big cannon 
down in the square. Judging 
from the noise, they must have 
rammed ’em home with black 
powder and dynamite. They 
were fixed to fire some sort of 
rocket contraption—and that 
was what had burst in the air 
above me. Believe me, I’ve 
steered clear of celebrations 
from that day to this.” 

“It strikes me that a few ex- 
periences like this would drive 
a man crazy—or make him quit 
the game,” I ventured, as Dow 
showed no signs of continuing 
his narrative. 

“Oh, they’re not everyday 
occurrences — thank goodness! 
I’ve heard of steeplejacks’ hair 
turning white overnight, but 
I’ve never yet seen proof of it. 
I’ve known only one occasion 
where a jack went crazy. That happened 
on one of Bob Merrill’s jobs out in Cincin- 
nati. In my early years in the game Mer- 
rill was one of the ‘daddies’ of us climbers. 

“The church on which Bob was working 
at the time boasted the tallest spire in 
Cincinnati. It had a hand on top, with a 
big forefinger pointing toward heaven, 
and this hand needed new gilt. Bob was 
being helped on the job by another old- 
timer named Dan O’Brien. 

“One of ’em was working on the thumb 
and the other on the forefinger, and they 
were just about ready to knock off for the 
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Steeplejacks often have to gild 
weather vanes and the balls 


on top of flag poles. Equipped 
with his usual sling straps and 
carrying his tools of trade, 
Dow once climbed the 100- 
foot flagpole on top of the 
great City Investing Building, 
New York, in six minutes 


day, when Bob heard that 
crazy, cackling laugh that comes 
only from the throat of a ma- 
niac, 

“Whats up? says Bob, 
startled half out of his skin. 

“Nothing’s up, answers 
O’Brien, queer-like. ‘It’s tum- 
bling down! Let’s have a race. 
We'll both let go, and the one 
who hits bottom first wins the 
drinks.’ 

“Bob saw it was time for des- 
perate measures. He started to 
edge toward O’Brien, thinking 
he might seize him unawares 
and overpower him. But the 
frst thing he knew the crazy 
man had him by the throat and 
was choking the daylights out 
ofhim. So there were the two 
of them, swinging from ropes 
high above the city and fighting 
like mad in the twilight. 

“The crazy man had craz 
strength, and Bob felt himself 
crumpling up. As he sank back 
his hand happened, by some 
miracle, to touch his tool box. 

ith his last gasp of strength, 

€ jerked out a monkey wrench 
and brought it downonO’ Brien’s 
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skull. The maniacsank back, knocked stiff. 

“Bob hitched a rope around O’Brien 
and lowered him to the ground. Then he 
followed and turned him over to the cops 
and doctors. O’Brien spent most of the 
rest of his life in an asylum. 

“That was only one of several narrow 
escapes I’ve heard Merrill tell about. 
Once he was doing some painting near the 
top of a big Chicago clothing factory. The 
fellow working with him had been drink- 
ing, and he failed to take a safe hitch in 
the rope on his side of the scaffolding. 
They’d been working only a little while 
when the drunken man’s side of the scaf- 
fold broke loose and threw both of them 
off. The other fellow dropped clean, kill- 
ing him instantly, but Bob managed to 
catch hold of a window. For a minute he 
hung there, but he couldn’t pull himself 
up, and gradually he felt his fingers slip- 
ping. Then he fell. 


“C(XLINGING for that minute saved 

Bob’s life. Someone in the street saw 
him hanging there and opened a heavy 
awning where he’d strike it in falling. This 
helped to check his fall, but, as it was, he 
broke both arms, jarred several ribs loose, 
dislocated one shoulder, and jumbled him- 
self up internally. It was months before 
he was able to get around.” 

“And you still claim that your job isn’t 
dangerous?” I said. 

“Oh, I doubt if we have a higher per- 
centage of serious accidents than lots of 
other trades. Most of the mishaps are due 
to carelessness, and some of them to drink. 
I feel as safe in a pair of slings up a flag- 
pole as I’d feel in a rocking chair at home. 


WTE@ NATIONAL’ 

This picture shows Harry McLaughlin, the ‘*man with- 
out nerves,’’ standing on his hands in a chair at the 
very edge of the roof of the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
The street is about two hundred feet below, and a thirty- 
mile wind was blowing at the time. Most steeplejacks 
disapprove of ‘‘stunts’’ as an unnecessary risk of life 
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Dow is here shown atop the 
lofty steeple of the West 
Side Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Jersey City. A 
good steeplejack figures on 
making from twenty to 
twenty-five dollars a day— 
which is less than many of us 
would care to risk our lives for 


“You can’t have any fear ot 
distances, and you’ve got to be- 
lieve in yourself and have a cool 
head and steady nerves. Most 
steeplejacks are—what do you 
call it—fatalists? We figure 
that if any man gets home safe 
at night he’s lucky, whether he’s 
a climber or a coal passer. 
You’ve got to be a sport about 
things. Ifa pal drops past you 
some day without stopping to 
say good-by on his way down, 
you must take it as one of the 
breaks of the game, and send a 
nice wreath of roses to his widow. 

“Its funny how everyone 
seems to expect a steeplejack to 
get killed. I tenimi up in 
Utica a fellow stood all day on 
the street in front of an old 
steeple I was working on, wait- 
ing for me to fall. They say he 
went home with a feeling that 
he’d been cheated. 

“I read in the paper a while 
ago of a steeplejack named 
Jack McCreary, who was fixing 
the spire of the Emanuel Bap- 
tist Church, in Chicago. All 
day long a crowd waited in the 
street below, apparently expect- 
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Dow has served an apprenticeship in structural iron work and, 
in addition, is a qualified painter, plumber, carpenter, rigger, 


and gold-leaf expert. 


The photograph 


shows how struc- 


tural iron workers push plates into position before riveting 


ing him to tumble. Finally, the thing got 
on his nerves. 

“At knocking-off time he crawled inside 
the belfry and never came out. The next 
morning they found his body hanging 
from a beam. In his overalls pocket was 
a note reading: ‘I see that nothing but my 
death will satisfy the public—so here 
goes!’ 

“Once a climber has fallen, it’s likely to 
shatter his nerves, if it doesn’t do worse, 
and the chances are that he can’t take up 
the work again. I’ve heard the story of 
one jack out in the Middle West, who was 
always afraid his rope was going to break. 
One day his boss tied the rope around a 
chimney and pushed the man off a high 
roof. As he started to fall he thought it 
was all over with him, but he actually 
dropped only four feet. According to the 
yarn this cured him. But you’ve got to 
show me the man to make me believe it. 

“Accidents are most likely to occur at 
the fag end of the day, when we are rush- 
ing to finish up a job, and forget to take 
the usual precautions. Cramp is another 
enemy we have to face. The strained po- 
sition in which we work may bring it on at 
’most any time. 


“T YP. IN Middletown, New York, a stee- 
plejack was working a few months ago 
on top of a one-hundred-and-thirty-foot 
stack, when cramps caught him in the 
arms and paralyzed both of ’em. Know- 
ing that he must reach the ground before 
the cramps grabbed his legs, too, he 
twisted the rope around one leg and 
caught it further up with his teeth. By 
doubling over like a jackknife to get new 
teeth holds, and then lowering his leg 
grip, he managed to get within twenty or 
twenty-five feet of the ground, when the 
cramp caught him in the legs. He held 
for a minute by his teeth, and then 
dropped. The fall shook him u badly, 
but no bones were broken. After ru 
bing the cramp out, he went back to work. 
“I haven’t any use for these birds who 
take all kinds of unnecessary chances. 
There’s plenty of chances you've got to 
take in the course of the day’s work, with- 


out humping yourself to flirt with trouble. 

ime and again I’ve gone hand over hand 
up the lightning rod of a tall steeple or 
stack, not knowing if the rod was fastened 
securely at the top, or whether it might 
not snap off somewhere. This is a legiti- 
mate risk, however. Sometimes it saves 
hours of work that we’d otherwise spend 
in getting our rigging up to the top by 
some other HOP US aaa as lassoing the 
cross or weather vane, climbing up inside 
the steeple as far as we can and punching 
a hole through, or trying one of a dozen 
other tricks that we steeplejacks like to 
hang onto as the secrets of our trade. If 
we told all we know, there’d be too 
darned much competition. ` ; 

“But such stunts have sense behind 
’em. They’re not plumb crazy. On St. 
Patrick’s Day, a few years ago, up in 
Hartford, Connecticut, a steeplejack was 
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The workman in the picture is in a hurry, so is taking this means of getting 
up to a boom sticking out near the top of a skyscraper in the process of con- 
struction. The edge of the building may be seen in the lower right-hand corner 


at work in a boatswain’s chair at the top 
of a Catholic church as the parade went 
by. un to show off, he got up and 
danced around in his chair and held his 
hands clear of the rope. A moment later 
his body landed in the street, barely miss- 
ing one of the paraders. Now, that man 
invited the death that came to him. 


“yors of things, of course, can’t be fore- 
seen. In these cases you have to play 
the game and take what’s coming to you. 
A few years ago I put two coats of paint 
on a flagpole that topped a hotel in pores 
Lexington Avenue, New York. I had 
just got down to the bottom and was 
twitching on the ropes to tighten the hal- 
yard, when the blasted pole snap off 
short and crashed over on the roof. The 
base had been all shot through with dry 
rot. Heaven only knows why the acci- 
dent didn’t occur while I was aloft. 

“Death’s a funny thing! A steeplejack 
will take all kinds of chances, and maybe 
live through a four-story fall, only to cash 
in from stubbing his toe on a door sill or 
getting run over by an ice wagon. You’ll 
get yours when it’s coming to you and not 

efore—it makes no difference whether 
you’re on top of a hundred-foot pole or 
sipping pink tea in someone’s parlor. It’s 
what’s in the cards, and you’re not doing 
the shuffling. 

“Take William Anderson, for instance! 
Anderson was one of the best steeplejacks 
that ever lassoed a cross. White as they 
make ’em, and not scared to tackle any- 
thing! In his day he had a number of 
tumbles. Once he fell off a church steeple, 
plunked through several sets of awnings 
on an adjoining office building, and 
fetched up on the sidewalk with nothing 
worse than a few caved-in ribs. 

“About six years ago, when he was 
fifty-two, Anderson had just finished a 
ticklish job on a tall flagpole and had got 
to the bottom without mishap. Around 
the base of the pole was a platform raised 
about six feet from the flat roof below. 
A short iron ladder connected the two. 
As Anderson started to go down this lad- 
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der, his foot slipped on the top rung. He 
fell over backward and broke his neck!” 

“Did you ever have a bad fall?” I asked. 

“Not while working as á steeplejack,” 
answered Dow. “I was handed a pippin, 
though, on December 15th, 1914, when I 
was taking a whack at structural iron- 
work on the Hebrew Technical School, 


situated at Ninth and Stuyvesant Streets, 
New York. 


“ONE morning, when we had three floors 
of the framework up, I caught onto a 
block and started to ride to the top, along 
with a keg of rivets. Something went 
wrong with the donkey engine, or else the 
engineer got careless. The first thing I 
knew, the block to which I was hanging 
went crashing into the block on the boom 
at the third floor. I was tossed clear and 
dropped to the snow-covered pavement 
thirty feet below. The fall broke my arm, 
threw one shoulder out of joint, injured 
my back and neck, and messed me up 

nerally. It was nineteen months before 

was able to go back to work. So I de- 
cided to stick after that to the safer job of 
sprucing up smokestacks and climbing 


flagpoles. 

“This flagpole business, by the way, 
isn’t quite as dangerous as it looks. Most 
of your weight is bearing down vertically, 
and the sway of your body doesn’t give 
the pole as much fotonui pull as comes 
when a stiff gale is whipping a big flag at 
the top.” 

“Aren’t steeplejacks ever afraid in high 
places?” I inquired. 

“Don’t let anyone tell you they’re 
not!” replied Dow emphatically. “More 
than one good jack has had to make him- 
self go aloft, knowing that if he once gave 
in it might be curtains for him. There’s 
always more or less nervous strain. Your 
body feels it even when your mind doesn’t. 
You'll find yourself clutching a rope or 
holding onto a slate slab three times as 
hard as is necessary. Often your muscles 
will get taut when they ought to be re- 
laxed. All this is tiring. 

“But it usually isn’t looking down from 
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These workmen are fastening crossties to the cable of the Williamsburg 
Bridge, which connects Brooklyn with the Island of Manhattan, the 
original city of New York. The man in the lower foreground is seated 
in a boatswain’s chair—an apparatus in constant use by workers aloft 


high places that worries a feller. It’s 
what he can’t see; it’s the unexpected. 
Sometimes the fiendish creak of an un- 
greased weather vane, flipped by a gust of 
wind, will send cold shivers up and down 
your spine. Even a rope brushing against 
your leg, or the rattle of loose slates in the 
wind, may give you quite a start. 

“When two steeplejacks are working 
together they are always careful not to 
startle each other. If one of ’em’s going 
to shift his rigging, or tap a loose bolt, or 
even strike a match, he’s pretty likely to 
speak to the other feller first. Maybe 
you’ve noticed that most jacks are low- 
voiced. 

“I had a queer experience back in 1910. 
Pd been doing some tricky steeple work in 
high gales up at Albany, and then I came 
back to the be town to swing some other 


Forty stories above Broadway, and thirty-five above the steeple of historic 


St. Paul’s Chapel, below at the right. 
to slip over backward—but figure out the consequences for yourself! 
See the others crawling on the street below 


one kind of “human fly.” 


If the shirt-sleeved workman were 
He is 


jobs. The first day I started to go aloft I 
was horrified to find that I couldn’t climb 
halfway up a flagpole without gettin 
deathly sick and trembling like a leaf. 
Whether it was the Albany experience, or 
whether my digestive machinery was out 
of order, I’ll never know. 


“FOR days it kept getting worse and 
worse. I just couldn’t go aloft without 
getting sick. It made no difference if the 
pole was as stubby as a thumb and big 
enough to hold a team of horses—I just 
coulda’ make the grade. I cussed my- 
self, and set my jaw, and shook my head, 
and cussed some more, but it didn’t help 
a bit. I began to be afraid I would have 
to spend the rest of my life laying sewer 
pipe—where the only thing I could fall 
against would be a dirt trench. 

“One day, when my head was beginning 
to hang like a whipped dog’s tail, I went 
up on an eight-story office building in 
Newark to look at a gilding job. The pole 
in the case was long and shaky-looking, 
like an oat stalk, and a stiff breeze was 
whipping across from the Hackensack 
meadows. 

“Suddenly something seemed to tell me 
that if I could only get to the top of that 
pole I could pack up my troubles in my 
old tool chest, and smile, smile, smile! So 
I got out my slings and started! Half 
way up, I felt myself getting sick, as usual. 
But I closed my eyes and lifted my stirrup 
and thigh-strap by instinct. On I went, 
up and up, with my eyes closed tighter 
than a drum! It seemed ages before my 
hand hit the ball at the top. I opened my 
eyes. Suddenly my head cleared. All my 
old confidence had come back!” 

Again Dow relapsed into silence. My 
next few questions he answered with 
monosyllables. Presently, to stimulate 
his memories, I asked him how he hap- 
pened to go into the business of being a 
human fly. His eyes lighted up. 

“Oh, I was always climbing around as a 
kid,” he said. “Up in Utica, New York, 
where I was raised, folks usually could find 
me perched on (Continued on page 62) 


- The Path of a Hotel Keeper 
Is Not Strewn with Roses 


Interesting stories out of the experiences of the Drakes, father and sons, 
whose connection with Chicago hotels goes back more than sixty years 


By John Kidder Rhodes 


HOUSANDS of people straggled 

down Michigan Avenue, Chea- 

go, on the night of October 8th, 

1871, fleeing from the fire that 

was driven through the heart of 
the city by a furious gale. 

One of the thousands was John B. 
Drake. The hotel of which he had been 
the sole proprietor had vanished in the 
flames, but he had managed to rescue 
some securities and one 
thousand dollars in cash 
from his safe. 

Although the general di- 
rection taken by the fire 
was from the southwest to 
the northeast, it also burned 
slowly back toward the 
south along Michigan Ave- 
nue. One hotel, the Michi- 
gan Avenue House, was 
still unharmed when Drake 
passed, although buildings 
close by were bursting into 
flames minute by minute. 
Drake saw here the shreds 
of an opportunity; and, 
though the chances were 
about ninety-nine to one 
against success, he entered 
the hotel in search of the 
proprietor. 

“How much will you 
take, in cash, for your 
lease and furniture?” hc 
asked. 

“You must be crazy,” 
replied the proprietor, who 
was rushing around packing 
up his valuables. “The fire 
will drive us out of here in 
less than an hour.” 

“ Probably you’re right— 
but I’m willing to take a 
chance on it,” said Drake. 

He offered to hand over at once the one 
thousand dollars that he had with him, 
and to pay a certain balance in two weeks. 
To the proprietor, who was facing the loss 
of everything, Drake’s offer seemed to 
have fallen from the sky, and he quiekly 
accepted it. 

Drake was fair. He was taking a long 
chance, and he therefore paid a short 
price. The two men drew up a rough con- 
tract on a sheet of hotel stationery. Even 
while they were signing it, burning embers 
fell on the building just across the street, 
and in a few minutes that whole building 
was a roaring mass of flames. 

But the fire stopped there! 

The city, in the days that followed, was 
in ruins; but it was the scene of furious 
activity—and the Michigan Avenue House 
was the only hote!' ': did a land-office 
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business. Drake sent to New York to 
sell some securities in order to complete 
the payment‘on his contract. Returning 
in a few days, he found the former pro- 
prietor disinclined to stick to his bargain. 

“That contract,” he asserted, “is no 
ood. We were all a little out of our 
eads while the fire lasted. I’ve been 
keeping your thousand dollars for you, 
and am going to give it back. There’s 


Otherwise Honest People 
Who Will Steal Towels! 


“YT IS rather surprising how many honest 

people, who would not take a nickel that 
did not belong to them, will filch towels!” 
says Tracy Drake. “They seem to convince 
themselves, by some twist of logic, that 
taking a towel is not stealing! 


rather simple thing for us to discover. . . . 


“Once a couple checked out and left in- 
structions to have their trunk forwarded. I 
was informed that a number of towels were 
missing from their room, so we opened the 
trunk. Across the top was a neat layer of our 
towels. I took them out and forwarded the 
trunk, and I have always wondered just what 
they said to each other when it arrived. 
They were nice people, but they did not seem 
to realize that towels belonging to a hotel are 
property.” 


no law here now, anyhow,” he ended. 

Drake rounded up a few of his friends 
and again interviewed the proprietor. 

“Are you going to stand by your con- 
tract?” he asked. 

His manner showed that he meant 
business; and the former owner decided 
it would be wise to comply. When this 
decision had been announced, Drake 
blew his police whistle and his friends 
filed in. 

“I just wanted you to know,” he ex- 

lained to the former owner, “that if you 
Fad not consented to stand by your con- 
tract, we intended to take you at your 
word. You said there was no law in 
Chicago. We were going to be the law. 
Lake Michigan is just across the street. 
We would have dumped you in.” 

And they meant it. 


But it is a 


Drake renamed the Michigan Avenue 
Hotel, the “Tremont House” after his 
old hotel that had been burned—and 
operated it successfully for two and a half 
years. He installed an elevator, and ad- 
vertised it as “the only hotel in Chicago 
having a vertical railway.” 

The qualities of resourcefulness and 
daring that prompted John B. Drake to 
take the short end of this gamble and to 
see it through have been in- 
herited by his sons, Tracy 
and John. They, too, are 
in the hotel business in 
Chicago. The Drakes, father 
and sons, have been identi- 

fied with Chicago hotels in 

“one way or another, with a 
few breaks, for more than 
sixty years. 

They are men of action 
and students of human 
nature. And they have a 
rare opportunity to study 
human nature in the midst 
of circumstances with which 
many people are unfamiliar 
and which they often find 
rather trying. 

For one thing, a majority 
of the transient guests at 
hotels do not regularly live 
at hotels, but at home. 
Being out of their usual 
routine, it is easier for them 
to become excited, or nerv- 
ous, or angry, than they 
would at home. The hotel 
man, therefore, often has 
to deal with human nature 
in a tantrum! 

More types of people are 
seen in a katel: day in and 
day out, than almost any- 
where else. They are rich and 

poor, bluffers who are living on their last 
sou, some who are famous and many who 
would like to be, people who are tempera- 
mental, people who are sick, distinguished 
foreigners, presidents, ambassadors, gov- 
ernors, opera singers, and just plain, 
ordinary folks who want a room and their 
meals and the chance to attend to busi- 
ness inconspicuously and without inter- 
ruptions. 

All of them pass in and out of the doors 
every day in a shifting panorama; and it 
has been the experience of the Drakes that 
the percentage of those who wish and try 
to be anything else than absolutely square 
in their dealings is so small as to be almost 
negligible. i 

Reduced to figures, the losses due to the 
dishonesty of guests amounts to approxi- 
mately one tenth (Continued on page 131) 


TRACY C. DRAKE (at the 
right) is the elder of the two sons 
of John B. Drake, of Chicago, 
who during his lifetime was one of 
the best known hotel men in the 
country. The sons formed a 
company in 1908 to build the 
Blackstone (with 400 rooms), 
which they opened in 1910. In 
1919 they began the Drake (with 
800 rooms) and on January Ist, 
1921, it was opened to the pub- 
lic. Tracy Drake was graduated 
with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, from the RensselaerPoly- 
technic Institute. His brother 
was educated at Philips Andover 
Academy. At twenty-two, Tracy 
began work in the market and 
storeroom department of his 
father’s farr-ous hotel, the Grand 
Pacific, and spent several years 
getting practical training in all 
the departnrents of the business. 


Photos by Moffett, Chicago 


JOHN B. DRAKE (at the left) is the 
younger of the Drake sons. Tracy was 
born in 1864, and John in 1872. John’s first 
job was as a bank messenger, but he soon 
went to work, as Tracy had, in “the back of 
the house” at the Grand Pacific. In aprons 
and overalls, the boys learned the wisdom 
of their father’s warning that “the profits 
of many a hotel are in the garbage pail.” 
They are keen students of human nature; 
and the stories they tell in the accompany- 
ing article, about the curious things people 
do in hotels, are interesting and, in some 
cases, rather startling. 
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Reuben Goldberg 


DURING the past ten years, Rube Goldberg, as his 
countless friends call him, has become one of the most 
famous cartoonists in the country. His work appears 
daily in the New York “Evening Mail” and, in addi- 
tion, is syndicated all over the United States. He was 
born in San Francisco, July 4th, 1883, and was educated 
in the public schools of that city and in the University 
of California. While he was still a schoolboy he began 
studying “Art” with a sign painter—but he declares 
that the sign painrgrnymas a mighty good teacher! In 
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the university he took a course in engineering, to pleas 
his father. But a few months in an engineer's office wat 
enough for him, and he got a job as a cartoonist on the 
San Francisco “Chronicle.” For months, until he be 
gan to “find himself,” everything he did was thrown 


into the waste basket. After three years on the 


“Chronicle” and the “Bulletin” he went to New York 
and the “Evening Mail.” Some of his most successful 
cartoon series have been “ Foolish Questions,” “I Never 
Thought of That,” and “Boob McNutt.” 


My Answer to the Question: 
How Did You Put It Over? 


The story of how I became a cartoonist; the purpose'l have in mind; how I happened 
to start the “Foolish Questions” series and others which have caught 
the public fancy; the suggestions which people send in by the 
thousands; men’s ideas about a joke, and women’s 


By Rube Goldberg 


HUGH S. FULLERTON, THE FAMOUS SPORTING EDITOR, SAYS: 


RUBE GOLDBERG has more real, sincere friends than any ` 
‘man in New York of whom I know. 
likes people, likes to meet them, and because he understands 


them, they love him. 


Glance casually at his fantastic, exaggerated cartoons and 
you might be puzzled, at first, to know whether they are im- 
pressionistic illustrations of Bugs Baers’s stories or the by- 
products of an asylum for crippled minds. 

But study his queer, whimsical humor, and you will discover 
that he has an extremely clear idea of what he is doing; that he is 


HENEVER anyone asks 
me to tell him the story of 
my life I have a guilty 
feeling. We like to satisfy 
anyone who is interested 
enough to inqusire. So when anyone says: 
“Now, come on! Be a good fellow and 
tell us how you got away with it,” and 
lans forward expectantly, with chin in 
palm to listen, it is a terrible temptation 
to give him a story that will please him. 
eople seem to expect that an artist has 
led a wild, romantic life, has 
starved to death a few times, 
has been hurled out of 
many boarding-houses and 
newspaper offices, and has 
lived in studios with swarms 
«f beautiful. models posing 
or him. 

It is rather difficult for 
‘ne who got a job in New 
York after being thrown out 
f only five offices, who 
never stood, shivering in 
the snow and -gazing in at 
3 window, starving while he 
watched the man tuming 
fapjacks, to make it inter- 
esting. 

Perhaps the reason so 
many persons ask cartoon- 
sts how they succeeded is 

cause cartooning looks 
ke the easiest way to 
make a living. Fhe form of 
te question varies, but 
usually it is: “How did you 
Put it over?” Which is all 
"ght unless they accent the. 

you” too vigorously. 

the general idea of an 
artist seems to be that it is 
necessary for him to wear 
‘iled linen, flowing neck- 
tes, long hair, a beard, and 

nnk a quart of furni- 


Because Rube really 


cleverly ridiculing some foolish custom or habit common to all men. 
He is a keen student of men and affairs, and is gifted with a 
genius that enables him to keep his humor kindly. He laughs 


with us instead of at us. 


Goldberg is a serious thinker, and is one of the few cartoonists 
who can write. His humorous writings are classics; and, again, as 
in drawing, his humor leaves no sting. Unlike some cartoonists he 


operates with an X-ray rather than with a lancet, and his victims 


the laughter system. 


ture polish and hang by his toes from the 
chandelier while working. The principal 
reason so few win success is that they 
start with the furniture polish and chan- 
delier, and expect some divine inspira- 
tion to do their work for them. 

Whether you desire to use the story as 
a self-help lesson, or as a horrible example, 
here it is. It is an open book anyhow, 
with a few chapters deleted. Those that 
are deleted are the ones that are not true, 
so you lose some wonderful yarns that 


What is Your Idea of 


a Good Joke? 


= ARDLY a day passes without some- 
one suggesting an idea, or ideas, for 
cartoons; but most of the things suggested 
are crude,” says Mr. Goldberg. “Usually 
they are things which are funny only to a 
limited circle. An astonishing number are 
based on some mishap to a friend. It is 
surprising to see how many persons there 
are who think it funny that a friend, whom 
they perhaps like well, should get in jail, 
or break a leg, or have smallpox, or meet 
with some other misfortune. 

“It is odd, too, that almost all the jokes 
suggested by men are on their men friends, 
and that practically all jokes suggested by 
women are on men. 
jokes about married life are suggested by painted signs, but at heart 
bachelors.” 


Almost all of the 


either feel no hurt, or recover quickly. He has cured millions by 


would add interest. I have heard some 
about myself that I was almost ready to 
admit were true, just to add color. 

The cruel fact is that 1 owe much cf 
what success I have won to a sign painter, 
who taught me the secret of success in 
art—and in everything else. He taught 
me to work. 

But let us begin a bit before the be- 
ginning. The first step a boy should take 
is to pick out a pair of parents who will en- 
courage him to do the thing he likes best 
to do. In this I was a tre- 
mendous success. 

There is no telling where 
I acquired the love of art. 
The Taniy has few blots on 
its escutcheon—that were 
made by paint, anyhow. 
But, as far back as I can 
remember, the big idea was 
that I should be an artist. 
Prior to the time I can re- 
member, older members cf 
the family recall diligent 
efforts at interior and ex- 
terior decoration with any- 
thing that would make 
marks upon anything with- 
in my reach. I drew on 
everything, from the walls 
to the fly leaves of Dad's 
favorite books. And at 
school I did likewise. 

I was just eleven years 
old when a playmate in 
San Francisco plotted with 
me to take drawing lessons 
from a sign painter who 
agreed to inculcate the rudi- 
ments of art at fifty cents a 
lesson. The sign painter 
was Charles Beall. He 


e was an artist. He was 
painstaking and conscien- 


tious; and 1 think he did 
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almost as much to beautify San Fran- 
cisco as Adolph Sutro did, for he was not 
a man who considered his work lightly. 
He believed in doing good work, even on 
a sign. 

Mr. Beall permitted no slipshod work 
and no loafing. He taught us that what- 
ever we did was worth doing well. The 
chum who seduced me into taking draw- 
ing lessons was George Wagner, now one 
of the leading architects of San Francisco. 
We were very much in earnest. But my 
parents were not very enthusiastic, either 
about having an artist in the family, or 
about permitting an eleven-year-old boy 
to be out late at night. But they saw I 
was determined to draw, so they consent- 
ed to let me try—merely cautioning me to 
make the trial a thorough one. 


T SEEMS to me that this is the wise 

thing for parents to do. If my own 
youngsters chow signs of wanting to be 
prize-fighters, I’ll encourage them until 
they decide for themselves that these 
early ambitions were wrong. Let them 
try. If it is a passing fancy, it will pass; if 
it is a settled determination, the parents 
cannot cure it. 

I was eleven years old when my first 
picture was exhibited—and for a few 
weeks I felt as if I would have called 
Michael Angelo “Mike” if he had been 
around. It was a pen and ink drawing, a 
picture of an old violinist, and was shown 
at the old John Swett grammar school. 
Then it was hung in the Board of Educa- 
tion rooms to show what the pupils could 
do—and it now hangs on the walls of my 
father’s home. Pretty crude work, but he 
wouldn’t trade it for a Corot. 

For three years George and I went to 
Mr. Beall’s home every Friday evening, 
without missing a lesson. We drew in pen 
and ink, charcoal, and pencil; and we 

ainted in water-colors and in oil. Those 
riday nights were heaven for me. The 
rest of the week consisted largely in wait- 
ing for Friday night. 
thought we were learning Art (I al- 


The American Magazine 


ways thought of it with a capital), 
and did not realize that we merely 
were laying a solid foundation upon 
which to build. It was very serious 
work. Fact is, I was a very serious 
sort of kid. No one ever suspected 
that there was anything humorous 
about me—except, perhaps, that I 
was so serious I was funny. My 
brother, who was sixteen months 
older than I, was always the one to do 
stunts and make the others laugh; 
while I was afraid to speak for fear 
that, even should I succeed in at- 
tracting attention, I never could 
finish what I started, and thus would 
lay myself open to ridicule. 


r WAS ridicule I feared above all 
things. The memory of the suffering 
and humiliation I felt at that time, if 
anyone ridiculed me or my work, has 
made me much more kindly, I hope, 
in poking fun at others. While I deal 
largely in ridicule in my pictures I 
never believed in the brand which 
hurts. I never have ridiculed the 
individual. 

At that time, when the others were 
doing funny stunts I used to think of 
lots funnier ones that I might have 
done—a minute or two too late to do 
them even if I’d had the courage... That 
period, while painful, was valuable. I 
commenced to study people; sometimes 
with the intention of imitating them— 
which I lacked the nerve to cay out. 
Shy, untalkative persons are usually the 
best observers. If you do not believe it, 
talk to some shy fourteen-year-old girl 
and learn what she has seen and heard 
while the others were chattering and 

iggling. 

2 eve there is a time when a human 
being needs kind treatment and under- 
standing advice, it is at that age, when a 
word of criticism or ridicule may curdle 
his disposition or wreck his career. Even 
to-day I cannot understand how boys of 
that age have the nerve to 
show their work. Some- 
times one comes into my 
office, shows his pictures, 
explains them unblushing- 
ly and tells his plans. At 
that age, wild with desire 
as I was, I never would 
have dared enter a news- 
paper office, or shown my í 
work to anyone except 
some confidential chum. 
I wanted to hide it. And 
even to-day, after years of 
newspaper grind, I feel un- 
easy when anyone looks 
at an unfinished picture. 

All through high school 
I drew and studied. Prac- 
tically all my work was in 
a serious vein—so serious 
it was funny. Followin 
the wishes of my father, i 
took a course in engineer- 
ing at the University of 
California. He probably 
figured upon turning my 
desire to draw into some 
practical form of employ- 
ment. I earnestly re- 
solved to reform and to 
forget art, although many 
hours were spent in draw- 
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ing lampoons of the faculty instead of 
technical drawings. 

But there was a change coming over me. 
The cartooning sense commenced to de- 
velop with my college associations; but it 
was not until my senior year that I won 
a prize—a trip to the Yosemite—for a 
poster for the “Blue and Geld.” Also, | 
hlled the junior year book with cartoons 
of the faculty and other college institu- 
tions. I discovered, in drawing these car- 
toons, that here was a way of expressing 
the funny things I never had the nerve to 
say; like a friend of mine, who had stage 
fright whenever he tried to make aspeech, 
so said it in a movie film. 

I was fully determined to forswear 
drawing and attend to mining engineering; 
but the first time I looked down the shaft 
of a mine two thousand feet I knew I was 
an artist! I might starve—but that was 
preferable to falling down a shaft. It was 
a struggle between love and duty—or 
rather between desire and common sense. 
Nevertheless, I went to work in the office 
of the city engineer of San Francisco and 
remained there three months. But I be- 
came so blue and discouraged that all 
doubt ended. Nothing but art work ever 
would satisfy me. So I went home one 
night and said: ; 

“Dad, I can’t stand it any longer; I’m 
going to quit.” 


FrORTUNATELY, Ihad chosen the right 
sort of father: one who understood. Per- 
haps he, in boyhood, had been compelled 
to give up some career he had cherished. 
Had he objected I never should have had 
the courage to oppose his wishes, and 
would perhaps still be drawing a hundred 
and fifty dollars a month with the privi- 
lege of calling the city hall janitors by 
their first names. 

However, my university career was not 
entirely wasted. I got a job on the San 
Francisco “Chronicle,” because the city 
editor, whose son had gone to the “U,” had 
seen the book in which my drawings ap- 
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peared. That little experience proves 
what I have since discovered to be true: 
that college friendships are the most 
valuable part of a college career. At least, 
they last long after everything else gained 
there is forgotten. 

Up to that time my life had been soft. 
There had been no occasion for me to 
make a fight for myself; and consequently 
no one knew whether it was in me żo 
fight. Dad wisely decided to find out. 

pay on the “Chronicle? was eight 
dollars a week, and every time I drew it I 
felt like a thief; or, rather, what we think 
a thief must feel like. Who knows? 
Maybe he doesn’t feel that way at all. I 
felt guilty because of taking pay for doing 
something I loved to do. Anyway, the 
standard of my work was far below that 
which I had set for myself, and I was 
ashamed of it. I never have succeeded in 
reaching a standard—and never shall, 
although it will always be a pleasure to 
Strive to reach it. 


You fellows who have gone hungry and 

sat on park benches may think my 
career was an easy one. But no one ever 
put in a more bitterly discouraging period 
than my first three months in that art 
department. The workers were good fel- 
lows; but I was a kid, and a rube, and 
they loved to tease. For three months I 
rew pictures—and eight dollarses—and 
not one drawing ever appeared in the 
paper! They went heartlessly into the 
waste basket; which perhaps is where 
they belonged. But imagine the torture 
to a sensitive boy to see his work thrown 
away, day after day! 

e incident that turned the tide was 
unny. One of the editors had a son who 
Was running in a track meet at Berkeley. 

e event was not important, except to 
the editor’s son and the editor’s son’s 
father, who ordered the sporting editor to 
send an artist over to make a picture of 
the race. The sporting editor did not 
Want to waste a real artist, so he sent me. 
„ihe assignment was an event in my 
life. I spent the morning fixing my draw- 
ing board, sharpening pencils, putting in 
resh pens, and arranging the desk so as to 

to work as soon as I could get back. 

e paper was measured and ruled; the 


ink set right. After the meet I dashed 
back with my sketches. ... The desk 
had been cleared. Everything had 
been stuffed into the drawers, which 
were nailed tight—and all the artists 
were gone. 

The situation was a desperate one. 
I could have cried, or fought, or done 
anything! I knew I was done for; but I 
determined to take others with me. 
So I went out, bought hammer and 
nails, and nailed up every desk drawer 
in the art department. 

The next morning I expected a 
battle. Instead, that art department 
welcomed me as a friend and a brother. 
A kid who had nerve enought to fight 
back was their idea of the kind of 
fellow they wanted; and from that day 
on I “belonged.” The next day my 
first cartoon appeared. Also, my 
father took me for a long walk in the 
park and gave me a lecture—imperson- 
al, of course—upon a curious disease 
known as swelled head, warning me of 
the symptoms. As a matter of fact, 
there was a depression rather than a 

swelling. I knew my work was rotten, no 
matter what others said. | had learned 
just enough art to understand that. 
Half the failures I have known have 
been failures because of that disease. Dad 
warned me at the danger point—which is 
right at the start. The majority fail be- 
cause they imagine they have arrived, 
when they are just starting. They fail to 
realize that when their work is accepted 
it is the beginning of harder and harder 
work; that it is not sufficient to maintain 
a standard; one must improve upon it, or 
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else one will slip back. There is no such 
thing as standing still. 

My first real chance came when Tad 
Dorgan left the San Francisco “‘ Bulletin” 
to go East. I made such a pest of myself 
asking for the position that they gave it to 
me in self-defense. I learned two lessons 
at once: first, the difficulty any man has 
in succeeding a popular worker; and, 
second, that individuality is the thing 
that counts. 

The paper devoted a great deal of at- 
tention to sports. So they gave me the 
chance to draw fight pictures, and asked 
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me to write something—to explain what 
they were, probably. One of my secret 
ambitions, which I never kad dared con- 
fess, was to learn to write—which I never 
had attempted. Now I commenced to 
write in the vein of the pictures; a sort of 
mild, semi-sarcastic ridicule, not of indi- 
viduals but of situations and action. 

The stuff was different and the readers 
liked it for that reason. I went around 
among strangers, listening to get their 
ideas of the stories and pictures. I en- 
joyed writing. There have been times 
when I hesitated as to whether to draw 
or to write, but always finding that draw- 
ing has the bigger pull at my heart. 


THEN the New York bug bit me. I had 
worked on the “ Bulletin” a year, and 
had read all that stuff about New York 
recognizing talent and sending for it. I 
waited a year for the call to come from 
New York. Then I concluded that 
Mahomet was a wise guy when he 
packed and went to the mountain. 

The theory that a young fellow with 
ambition should stay at home until New 
York sends for him is all right for those 
who prefer their home towns. But in my 
line New York is the big market. My 
advice to a young man with ambition, 
who knows ka the big field in his par- 
ticular line is New York, is to run right 
down, tackle New York, and give it a 
battle. If you have the goods to sell, go ` 
to market with them. If they are goods 
that are wanted, they will kda buyer. 

I know what tough times hundreds of 
thousands of fellows have had breaking 
into New York, even though my own 
entrée was easy. Also, I know a lot of 
fellows who have made good. It is a hard 
place to break in, because the competition 
is fierce—but if you win, the reward is 
proportionately great. 

I had money enough to keep me from 
sitting on park benches. I was twenty- 
three. You fellows who are twenty-three 
now understand how terribly old that is. 

Age was creeping over me and I didn’t 
dare to wait; perhaps fearing New York 
would move, or that I would be doddering 
before I could reach it. 

So I went to New York. That’s all 
there is to it: (Continued on page 64) 


A Ghostly Knock That ` 
Spoiled an Expensive Record 


Days were required to discover where the noise came from. And you would 
never guess! Interesting facts about the making of phonograph records. 
What a “recording laboratory” is like. What kinds of horns are 
used. The difficulties even great artists have in making 
a perfect record. How much money they receive 


HERE is no one term that is used as a 

name for all kinds of sound-reproducing 
instruments. The different makes are called 
by trade names. The word “phonograph,” 
therefore, is used in the following article, to 
apply to all these instruments. THE Epitor. 


T IS said that there are about five 
million phonographs in use in this 
country. More than a thousand 
types of machines are manufactured. 
nd at least twenty firms are en- 
gaged in making records, one firm alone 
turning them out at the 
rate of over two hundred 
thousand a day. 

But while the miracle of 
what is often called “canned 
music” has become almost 
a commonplace, there are 
very few persons outside of 
the business who know how 
the “canning” is done. 

Of all the stories I have 
heard about the delicacy 
and difficulty of the job, I 
think I was most impressed 
by one that was told me by 
Reinald Werrenrath, the 
famous baritone. 

“In making a record,” 
said Mr. Werrenrath,‘‘there 
is often a pause—perhaps 
between the verses of a song 
or a rest of a few bars— 
during which the singer and 
the musicians are sient. 

“For a long time every- 
body was puzzled by a mys- 
terious happening in this 
connection. For instance, I 
would make a record con- 
taining one of these rests, ' 
and, so far as any of us 
knew, not a sound had bro- 
ken the silence. Yet, when 
the record was played on 
the machine afterward, there would come 
a distinct knock in the middle of that 
pause, and the whole thing had to be 
done over. 

“In some records, the knock would not 
come. In others, made under exactly the 
same conditions, there it would be. It 
caused so much trouble and expense that 
the directors set to work systematically to 
find an explanation. 

“They spent whole days in making test 
records, containing these rests; and they 
tried all kinds of noises, hoping to dis- 
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$100,000 a year. 


By Allison Gray 


cover the guilty one. In one test, when 
the pause came, they would move a chair 
slightly. In another, someone would 
cough, or a musician would give a little 
tap on his instrument, or they would have 
a person knock on the wall of an adjoining 
room, or drop something on the floor. 
“Hundreds of dollars were spent in 
these experiments, for of course the ex- 
pense was just as great as if they had been 
making records for sale. But the thing 
remained an absolute mystery. The 
sounds produced were entirely unlike the 


What the Big Artists Make 


Out of Records 


“TNHE greatest money-maker in the business 
is John McCormack, whose income from 

this source is said to be in excess of $150,000 a 
year. Caruso was a close second to McCormack. 
It is a fact that McCormack paid a larger income 
tax than Caruso. A few years ago, when Galli- 
Curci began making records, her income from them 
was around $20,000 a year, but it is much more 
than that now. Werrenrath’s royalties last year 
were about $40,000. 
“Among the singers of popular songs who earn 
big money from their records are Bert Williams, 
Nora Bayes, and Al Jolson. Williams is said to 
have received about $16,000 in royalties in two 
months last year, which is at the rate of almost 
However, if the two months 
included December, the rest of the year would 
not keep up to that average; for the greatest time 
for selling records is around Christmas.” 


knock which they were tyying to identify. 
Yet the knock itself continued to come at 
intervals, even when everyone swore there 
had not been a sound that human ears 


could detect. In fact, we called it ‘the 
host,’ and some of the people really 
Believed it was one. 

“Then, one day, while a singer was 
making a record, there came one of these 
rests; and at that moment someone hap- 
pened to see the operator at the recording 
instrument lightly blow away the gossa- 
mer threads of wax which the needle cuts 


out of the disk. In a flash, he asked him- 
self if that could possibly explain the mys- 
aah When the record was finished, he r 
had it played. And, sure enough, in the f 
middle of the rest there came the ghostly 1 
knock. 

' “The experiment was repeated until it 
was proved that this was the cause of the 
trouble. Just that gentle puff of air, to 
blow off the wax, was somehow registered 
as sound. After that, the ghost ceased to 
bother us.” 

Everything connected with record mak- 
ing is what might be called 
temperamental. For exam- 
ple, good records can be made 
in one building and cannot 
be made in another. There 
is a difference, too, in rooms; 
even in the same building. 

All textile fabrics “eat 
ap sound; that is, they - 
absorb the sound vibra- . 
tions. Therefore a record- 
ing-room is usually bare of 
curtains, rugs, and uphol- 
stered furniture. On the 
other hand, occasionally 
they try a room that won’t 
work well without a few cur- 
tains. 

Countless experiments 
have been made in con- 
structing these rooms, one 
of the most curious being 
with an egg-shaped room. 
The idea was that the sound 
vibrations would be better 
conserved and converged; 
but that particular egg was 
rotten—or, at any rate, the 
idea was. 

They have experimented, 
also, with various materials 
for the walls. In one in- 
stance, the room was lined 
with glazed tiles, such as 
are used in bathrooms. But the best results 
have been obtained with smoothly plastered 
and painted surfaces. 

Making a phonograph record is a serious 
and difficult business for eve y con- 
cerned. Caruso declared that he dreaded 
it more than the most exacting appearance 
inopera. Louise Homer takes it so seriously 
that she often spends ten days in careful 
preparation before making a record. 

The smallest recording-room I have 
seen was about twenty éeet square; but 
others were from twenty to thirty feet 


This scene in a ‘‘laboratory”’ for making phonograph records is not quite true to life. 
seen only the backs of the men on the high chairs in the rear. 


like this. 
horn is shown at the right. 
are used for the orchestra. 
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If it had been, you would have 


In order to show the whole group, it was moved back 
The woman on the platform is the soloist, singing into the small horn directly in front of her. 
This receives the orchestral accompaniment. 


One larger 


Sometimes several horns of different lengths 
All these horns pass through the square black space—which has either wooden panels or 


is covered with cloth—and connect with the recording instrument immediately behind it. At the little window you see 


the man in charge of the recording instrument. 


A little to the right is the director with his baton. 


Above are 


stretched wires a foot or two below the ceiling. Descending from these are other wires to hold the musical scores 


for the players. 


wide and forty or more feet long. A foot 
or two below the ceiling, wires are 
stretched across the room. Certain re- 
cording directors claim that these wires 
clarify” the sound vibrations. Others 
disagree on this point. But the wires are 
always used, because they serve another 
purpose. From them are hung other 
wires, which hold the musical scores for 
the members of the orchestra, thus doing 
away with standing music racks. 

Racks would be in the way, because the 
musicians are bunched together as closely 
as possible. Some of them stand, some sit 
on ordinary chairs, others are on higher 
chairs, and still others on strong wooden 
seats almost six feet high, so that they 
almost sit on the shoulders of the men in 
tont. 

_ Across one end of the recording-room 
'Sa partition, with an opening about two 
eet square in the center. This opening 
can be closed with movable wooden pan- 
tls, or with folds of cloth. Above it is a 
small glass window. The horns, into 
which the musicians play and sing, pass 
though openings in the panels or the 
coth and cénnect with the recording in- 
strument, which is immediately behind 
the Sad epg 

he horns, which are of metal, are of 
various shapes and sizes. Some are round; 
others are square, or six-sided, or eight- 
Sided. Some do not flare at all at the 
mouth;” others spread like a morning- 


glory. Some are about two feet long; 
others stretch to a length of six feet or 
more. 

It is of vital importance to choose the 
right horn for each voice and for each in- 
strument. You might think that all so- 
pranos would use one horn, all tenors 
another, and so on. But a soprano and a 
baritone may use the same horn; while 
two sopranos may use entirely different 
ones. Te all depends on the individual 
voice. s 

In the sides of some of the horns are 
punched very small holes, apparently at 
random. Yet these holes, and even the 
way they are arranged, have a decided 
effect on the way a voice will record. They 
allow some of the air to escape from the 
horn, and so put “light” into the tones. 


EVEN the same singer does not always 
use the same horn. He may have been 
working with a round horn and getting 
good results. Then, some day, he tries to 
make a record but cannot get a satisfac- 
tory one. Finally, the director suggests 
that they try a square horn, or some other 
kind; and, presto! the record turns out to 
be exactly right. No one knows just why. 
There is a lot of mystery about it. 
Another very important thing is the 
distance between the singer and the horn. 
Most singers stand very close; from six 
inches to a foot away. John McCormack 
sings directly into the mouth of the horn, 


The two which look like hangmen’s loops have simply been caught up to get them out of the way 


while Caruso stood fully six feet away 
from it. I was told that Lina Cavalieri 
sometimes stood nine feet from the horn, 
but that is most unusual. 

A violin must be played as close as pos- 
sible. When an orchestra is making a 
record, the first violinist stands in front, 
playing directly into the horn. The other 
musicians, who are banked steeply behind 
and around him, play into several horns of 
different lengths. 

A piano is one of the most difficult in- 
struments to record. Sometimes the top 
of the piano is removed and a special horn 
is used, with an opening that covers the 
whole top of the piano. They have tried 
using two horns; one over the bass strings, 
the other over the treble. A good deal 
depends on the pianist, too. When Josef 
Hofmann plays, the horn is simply directed 
toward the piano. But when Percy Grain- 
ger plays, the mouth of the horn is put 
into the instrument. 

Trombones, cornets, clarinets, and bas- 
soons record well. French horns and bass 
viols are more difficult. Voices must have 
a resonant quality in order to make a good 
record. This does not mean that they 
must be simply big and powerful. Bass 
voices, for instance, often come out badly 
on the phonograph because they are 
“tubby;” that is, big and round but with- 
out resonance. 

Because nasal tones have a certain kind 
of resonance, (Continued on page 106) 


Silence for a moment on the porch, and then Hugh brought his chair closer to hers. 


says that I’m trying to put you in her mother’s place, Lucy; but that ain’t true. 


“She 
You’re in 


a place all your own—where you always been. When are you goin’ to marry me, Lucy?” 


Old Hugh Kenyon Regains 


His Youth 


By Adele Force Kollock 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


RS. CLIFTON had lived in 

East Errington less than a 

year when Hugh Kenyon 

started to call on her every 

Sunday afternoon as regu- 
larly as the day came around. Along 
about three o’clock in the afternoon the 
neighbors would see him coming up from 
the station; and from then until it was 
time to get supper, people passing Mrs. 
Clifton’s cottage would see her and Hugh 
rocking on the porch. 

Generally, Mrs. Cuppard, her married 
daughter, would be there, too; but when 
supper time came they would all disap- 
pear indoors, and there would be a gay 
sound of dishes and voices calling back and 
forth from the dining-room to the kitchen, 
as preparations for the meal progressed. 
At nine o’clock, Hugh would leave to 
catch the nine-ten from the station. 

Some of the folks teased Mrs. Clifton 
about it; for, like most big women, she 
was good-natured and knew how to take 
a joke. But she never joks! much about 
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Hugh. She told us that he was an old 
friend, that she had known him since she 
was a little girl with the hems just let out 
of her dresses and he a big gawk of a boy 
in his first long pants. Sie had known 
him and all his folks back in Kensboro, 
where they both were brought up. 

It did seem odd that Hugh never 
brought his daughter with him when he 
galled, and. that Mrs. Clifton never went 
over to North Errington, where Hugh 
lived. Not that she missed anything in 
not knowing Addie Kenyon. All in all, 
there wasn’t a woman in either East or 
North Errington who could compete with 
Addie for unpopularity. She was a good 
housekeeper and a thrifty one, but she 
ruled her father with as strong a hand as 
had her dead mother, and it was common 
talk that poor Hugh daren’t call his soul 
his own. 

It was on a Sunday in June that Addie 
Kenyon brought affairs to a crisis. She 
had been busy all morning cooking the 
huge meal that country people eat on the 


first day. With the last steaming dish 
lifted from the stove to the table, she 
went to the foot of the back stairs and 
shouted up to her father: 

“Pa, dinner’s dished.” 

Then she went back to the kitchen and, 
without waiting for him, started to eat. 
When her father slipped into his place five 
minutes later she neither looked up nor 
spoke to him. 

Hugh always felt apologetic and uneasy 
in Addie’s presence. She was a tall, 
angular woman with a sulky face and a 
sharp, impatient voice. Her complexion 
was sallow, and there were hollows in her 
cheeks and neck and a fretful discontented 
searching in her eyes. She had never been 
a pretty girl, and now her thirty-two 
years sat badly upon her. 

Hugh was uneasily aware that he did 
not love Addie with that tender affection 
which he thought all daughters might 
rightfully expect. It was this conscious- 
ness of his own inadequacy that made his 
manner toward her so deprecatingly kind. 


Old Hugh Kenyon Regains His Youth, ApELE Force KoLuiock 


Long years of bearing with her moods had 
not lessened the acute discomfort he felt; 
and now her hostile silence bore down 
upon him heavily. It was not until the 
end of the meal that he gained courage to 
speak to her. Then, pushing back his 
chair with a clatter and rising noisily to 
his feet, he said, in 2s casual a tone as he 
could effect: 

“Well, Addie, guess I’ll be goin’ over 
East Errington way this afternoon.” 

“I didn’t suppose you were goin’ to 
stay home, for a change.” 


JGH winced under the fretfulness of 
her tone and his voice grew increas- 
ingly apologetic as he answered her: 

“Why don’t you go with me some Sun- 
day, Addie? It looks funny your never 
meetin’ Lucy—and she such an old friend 
of mine.” : 

“Yes! It looks funny for me to spend 
my Sunday afternoons at my poor 
mother’s grave, when I could be callin’ on 
the Woman you want to put in her place! 
You can slight my mother’s memory if 
you want to; but don’t you be askin’ me 
to do it—you and your lookin’ funny! It 
ain't for myself I’m complainin’. i can 
stand it for myself without a murmur. 
It’s for my poor dear mother I’m speakin’. 
She’s not five years dead yet, and you're 
after another woman. You're like all the 
other old men—” 

Then the incredible happened. Hugh 

enyon threw up his arms, his fists 
clenched over his head, and shrieked at 
his daughter. 

“Skut up!” he shouted. “Shut up!” 

His face was distorted with anger, his 
mouth writhed in futile passion. While 
Addie stood there, in bewildered terror, 
he found his hat, slammed the door, and 
Was gone, 

He was in no condition to meet people, 
so he turned from the railroad station and 
started to walk the seven miles that lay 
bewween North and East Errington. 
Strange gusts of passion swept over him 
and left him trembling. Why couldn’t 
Addie leave him alone—why did she 
always have to spoil things! He felt like 
crying, he was so hurt and futile and 
ashamed. Always she had thwarted him; 
she, and her mother before her. And they 
werent the only ones—he had been 
thwarted all his life by everyone, every- 
thing. If his father had let him stay at 
school, had let him learn to be something; 
f Lucilla, when he and Lucilla— 

Old man? He an old man, Hugh Kenyon 
sid? With sudden vividness his memory 
fashed back to the time when he was 
‘young Hugh,” as distinguished from his 
father, Hugh, Senior. He thought of the 

ay when he was fourteen and his father 
had told him that he was to leave school 
and start work in his carpenter shop, and 
the pain that years had not divested from 
the memory tugged at his heart. “Youn 
Hugh” had wanted to stay at school, an 
yet, when pressed for the reason why, had 
nothing to say for himself. He protested 
with incredible passion that he could not, 
would not, work in his father’s shop, but 
when ironically questioned as to what 

etter opportunity he could have and how 

else he intended to make his living, he 

could only keep a white-lipped silence 
while he fought to keep the tears back. 

he began werk in the shop; and after 

a few years he protested no further, and 


his father began to entertain hopes that 
his lackadaisical offspring might amount 
to something after all. If he was unhappy, 
it was with a vague discontent that he 
was as helpless as his father to define. He 
hated his way of life, but what manner of 
living he would like he could not tell. He 
wanted things to be different—anything, 
so long as it was different. 

A great longing stirred him, but a long- 
ing so purposeless, so undefined, that it 
spent itself with its own emotion. As 
surely as April followed March, the spring 
hurt him with a strange, sweet poignancy; 
yet spring followed spring until he was 
twenty, and still working in his father’s 
shop. Then, with a suddenness that 
seemed to him part of the miracle of the 
season, he awoke to the consciousness of 
ae youth and the nearness of Lucy 

ell, 

According to all accepted standards, 
Lucilla was not the prettiest girl in the 
village, and yet when it came to beaux 
there was no one could compete with her. 
She had “that indescribable something,” 
far more potent than mere beauty, in at- 
tracting the male sex. Her features were 
not especially good, but they harmo- 
nized in a piquant and charming fashion. 
Perhaps it was the quick, vibrant grace 
with which she moved her slender Body 
that first drew a man’s attention, or per- 
haps the way she had of looking suddenly 
up at one and laughing a low, self-con- 
scious, half-embarrassed laugh. She was 
wearing a yellow dress the first time Hugh 
met her, and her hair shone with a myriad 
shimmering lights. To Hugh she seemed 
floating in a golden haze, the incarnation 
of all the light and loveliness and motion 
that stirred him in the spring. 


E LOVED her. His dreams, so long 
vague and formless longings, crystal- 
lized into sudden shape. He wanted to 
marry Lucilla—and he wanted to build 
yachts, racing yachts. He devoted all his 
spare time, when he was not working for his 
father or walking with Lucy, to building 
a model of a boat. He worked at it in a 
kind of ecstasy. The thought of its long, 
keen lines, the grace with which it would 
cut the water, its beauty and speed and 
perfect workmanship, filled him with a 
deep joyfulness. It would be all white and 
gold, and he would name it “Lucilla.” 
Whenever he could manage to see Lucy 
alone he would talk to her of his ambition. 
She would listen and by her sympathy 
encourage him to ese Os in a way that 
committed her to no share in his plans. 
They never talked of marriage. He told 
himself that she understood, as well as he, 
that he must prove what he could do be- 
fore he asked her. All too often it was im- 
possible to see her alone. All the unat- 
tached men of the village seemed to haunt 
her footsteps. It was not until the night 
before she was to start on a month’s visit 
to an aunt in New York that she let him 
walk with her down to the shore to a little 
wooded cove he knew. His arm slipped 
round her in the darkness and her bright 
warm hair brushed his face. Once she let 
him kiss her before she broke away from 
the arms that sought to retain her another 
moment, and ran laughing back to the 
house. Hugh rushed home, filled with a 
hot, stinging impatience, and worked all 
night on the model of his yacht. 
hen he had finished the model, he 
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took it to his father and told him that he 
wanted to stop work in the shop and learn 
boat-building. To his surprise, his father 
showed none of the impatient anger for 
which he had braced himself. Instead, he 
turned to the boy with a tenderness Hugh 
had never seen before. 

“Well now, Hugh, that’s a right pretty 
idea. But it won’t do, can’t you see? I 
don’t want to be unkind to you ’cause I 
know how you feel. I remember how it 
was when [ was courtin’ your mother. 
Only it was an architect I wanted to be— 
design churches, you know, and public 
buildings. But there’s nothing in it, 
Hugh. It’s only a symptom. You’ll feel 
different once you’re married and the 
babies come. People can do without 
yachts and architects and such, but they 

ave got to have carpenters, and that’s 
where you an’ me come in. You been 
doin’ pretty well in the shop lately—I 
won’t say but what you’re shapin’ well for 
a smart carpenter. You stick to the busi- 
ness, and I tell you what—you get that 
pretty little Lucy Bell to say the word and 
I'll do the right thing by you. There’s 
that piece of land up Munson’s way. I'll 
help you build the nicest little house you 
want. But just you stick to the business.” 

The month Lucilla was to stay in the 
city lengthened into a second and then a 
third. When she did come back, on her 
left hand blazed the largest diamond the 
village had ever seen. Her wedding was 
to take place almost immediately, as her 
fiancé was starting West within a month 
and wished to take his bride with him. 
She sent Hugh an invitation to the wed- 


ding. 

The night Lucy Bell was married, Hugh 
went down to the little wooded cove near 
the shore where he had last been with her. 
Under his arm he carried something 
painted white and gold. He waded out 
into the water until it reached above his 
waist. Then he set his burden adrift and 
watched the tide carry it out to where the 
moon touched the water. Then, as if this 
sentimental satisfaction of his dramatic 
instinct had brought him a curious relief, 
he waded back to the shore and sat there, 
watching the water. 

To the man of fifty-eight, trudging 
painfully along the dusty road, it seemed 
that when the little boat had sailed out to 
meet the moon, all romance had sailed 
with it out of his life. He had married, of 
course, but the wedding had been more 
the result of circumstance than of keen 
desire on his part. 


GOON after Lucilla’s departure he had 
uarreled bitterly with his father and 
had left home in search of work. He found 
it in the railroad shops at North Errington. ` 
The work was dreary and the pay small; 
but, meaning to stay only andl he could 
earn enough money to move on to other 
arts, Hugh took it. His search for a 
bardine place took him to the Widow 
Tullison, who lived with her only daughter 
in a more or less dilapidated little house 
on a side street. Before the year was out 
Mrs. Tullison had died and Hugh found 
himself married to the daughter, Eliza. 
Another year and the baby Adeline was 
born, ne | Hugh settled down to an un- 
ending stream of days of work in the shop 
so that he could hurry home and sleep, of 
sleeping heavily all night that he might be 
fresh for work in the morning. 
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His wife was an unimaginative, sus- 
picious woman, who nagged at him in- 
cessantly in a determined effort to force 
his hesitant opinions into the narrow 
grooves of her thought. At first he had 
pinned his hopes on the coming baby. He 
had visualized her as a_bright-haired, 
winsome little thing—such a. child as 
Lucy Bell might have had. But the sallow, 
sickly little Addie had grown from fretful 
childhood into sullen girlhood, rousing no 
stronger feeling than wistful affection in 
her father’s heart. 

After Addie’s birth, Eliza had refused 
with the flatness of finality to have more 
children; so, more and more, Hugh’s in- 
terest centered on the house. As his wife 
put it, “he was always putterin’ ’round.” 
The little dilapidated building set down in 
a squalid yard hurt him. With the first 
money he could save he set about remedy- 
ing its worst defects. As the years went 
by the house changed miraculously. He 
bought land on either side of it, and ex- 
tended the building until it was twice its 
former size. He knocked down walls, put 
in windows, built porches all around it, 
unul he had as fine a house as there was in 
North Errington. 

All his spare time he spent in the garden; 
and the flowers, as if mindful of his devo- 
uon, repaid him by prospering as they did 
nowhere else in town. He had a passion 
for nasturtiums, for their gorgeous, burn- 
ing colors, and every year the flower beds 
circling the house were aflame with them. 
Lilacs, roses, and honeysuckle he planted 
for their fragrance, daffodils and tulips for 
their colors. But perhaps the thing he 
loved most of all was the magnolia tree in 
the center of the lawn. In the early spring 
when the air was bright with its delicate 
blooms and sweet with its poignant scent, 
he would sit unmoving on the porch, his 
eyes on the tree until the dusk blotted it 
out. 

Until Eliza’s death all his savings had 
gone into the house and garden, and it 
was only by the most rigid self-denial that 
he had managed to do as much as he had. 
Eliza had died after a long and bitter 
illness. Only a few weeks after she was 
buried Hugh was made foreman of his 
shop. His deepest regret when thinking 
of the dead woman was that she had not 
lived to learn of his promotion. He felt 
that at last he had done something that 
would have pleased her. 


p WAS nearly four years after his wife’s 
death that Hugh met Lucilla again. In- 
credible as it seemed to him afterward, he 
would not have recognized her at all if she 
had not come up with outstretched hand 
and spoken to him. 

“Hugh—Hugh Kenyon!” 

He had taken the proffered hand and 
held it while he stared at her blankly. 
This big, plump woman with innumerable 
dimples and a comfortable number of 
chins stirred no memory in him. 

“You don’t know me! Why, Hugh!” 

She laughed at him teasingly, and in the 
old lilting note of her laughter he recog- 
nized Lucilla. Lucilla, grown middle-aged 
plumply and placidly; Lucilla, with fat 
arms that creased over her wrists, and 
with dimples for knuckles—but, by the 
soft pink flushing her face and the blue 
mockery of her eyes, still Lucilla! He had 
walked to her home with her, still half 
dazed, while she chattered breathlessly 
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and plied him with questions. He learned 
how, widowed at thirty with five children, 
she had turned to dressmaking to support 
them; how they had grown up, and one by 
one had married until she was left alone; 
how she had come to East Errington 
nearly a year ago to be near her youngest 
daughter, who had married a man from 
there. 

“But I don’t live with her, Hugh. She 
wanted me to, her and her husband both, 
but I said, ‘No, thanking you just the 
same. Please God, so long as I live Pll 
keep my feet under my own table. There’s 
always work for a good dressmaker, so 
Pil rent me a house and wait for the 
customers. And they're comin’, Hugh, 
comin’ faster than I can work for them.” 

That first casual meeting had been the 
beginning of those regular Sunday-after- 
noon visits that so roused his daughter's 
resentment. Always a’man of habit, he 
had fallen into the regularity of these 
meetings with a sense of deep pleasure, of 
vivid enjoyment. But as for any romantic 
associations, any budding aspirations to 
the hand of the widowed sweetheart of his 
boyhood, no such thought had troubled 
him until Addie in her jealous anger had 
suggested it that afternoon. 


AS HUGH turned in at Lucilla’s gate, he 
saw her sitting on the porch with her 
daughter. She was dressed in white, with 


a pink belt tied tightly around her ample | 


waist and pulled down in front in a deep 
dip. Despite her size she had small feet, 
of which she was inordinately vain. To- 
day they were resplendent in patent 
leather slippers with huge silver buckles. 
The heat had made her face very pink and 
had dampened her hair into little curls on 
her forehead. Hugh thought he had never 
seen a finer or prettier woman. She made 
him think of a pudding, one of those 
generous, rich puddings his mother used 
to bake, so delicious to look upon, so full 
of all pleasant ingredients, so replete with 
unexpected plums. He was pleased with 
his simile, but somehow he felt that it 
would be better not to express it to Lucy. 

Her daughter stayed all afternoon, and 
it was not until after supper that he had 
an opportunity to speak to Lucy alone. 
He sat, sunk back in his chair, basking in 
the placid cheerfulness that Lucilla and 
her home seemed to emanate. When the 
last supper dish had been put away and 
the tablecloth shaken and folded, Lucy 
came out and took the chair beside him. 

“You been so quiet all afternoon, Hugh; 
you acted sort of worried or something.” 

“Lam worried— It’s Addie! She don’t 
like you, Lucy.” 

“Why, she don’t know me. Why don’t 
you bring her with you some Sunday?” 

“She won’t come.” 

Silence for a moment on the porch, and 
then Hugh brought his chair closer to 
hers. 

“She says that I’m trying to put you in 
her mother’s place, Lucy; but that ain’t 
true. You're in a place all your own— 
where you always been. When are you 
goin’ to marry me, Lucy?” 

“As soon as you want me, Hugh,” 
answered Lucilla, with the ready tears of 
the plump and sentimental widow. 

“Next Saturday we'll buy a ring. A 
ruby I want for you.” 

“Now, Hugh, don’t be silly. Rubies 
come pretty high! Better make it some- 


thing else. I ain’t no young girl to have 
an engagement ring. Folks'll laugh.” 

“Let ’em. I always wanted to buy you 
a rub ring, an’ now I’m goin’ to.” 

oe ug 39 . 

Silence again on the porch, until Hugh 
shifted uneasily. 

“There’s Addie! Pm afraid she’ll have 
to live with us. I couldn’t turn her out, 
and it don’t seem likely she’ll ever marry. 
You don’t like livin’ with anyone, but—” 

“This will be her livin’ with us, and 
that’s all the difference. The house and 
everythin’ is yours, ain’t it?” 

“Of course. I put my life’s savings into 
that house. ‘Addie has always been sort 
of sickly-like, and she’s got a mean 
tongue. I’m afraid she’ll make it hard for 
you, Lucy.” 

Lucilla laughed complacently. 

“Don’t you worry, Hugh, Ma always 
said she had yet to see the person | 
couldn’t get along with. I got that kind 
of a disposition.” 

Hugh lingered so long on Lucy’s porch 
that he had to run to catch the last train 
to North Errington. But as he reached 
his house he saw by the light in the sitting- 
room that Addie was still waiting up for 
him. He hesitated on the doorstep. Out- 
side in the white moonlight were his 
sleeping flowers and quiet moments in 
which to dream and plan; within was his 
daughter, with her resentful eyes and 
scathing tongue. But since she had to be 
told sometime, better now while the 
exaltation was still upon him. He pushed 
open the door and walked in. 

Addie sat in the circle of lamplight, 
reading a hymn book with an air of 
martyred patience. Hugh wasted no 
words in telling her: 

“Tm goin’ to be married again, Addie. 
I’m goin’ to marry Mrs. Clifton.” 

Addie shot a swift look at her father, 
and then looked quickly down again. 

Hugh cleared his throat and waited for 
her to speak, but she said nothing. He 
went on, more self-consciously : 

“Of course, that won’t make no differ- 
ence with your livin’ here, Addie. Your 
home will always be here with us.” 


ADDIE smiled. There was something in 
the smile that her father could not 
understand. 

“Yes, I intend to live here always,” she 
said evenly. “But where is it you are 
thinkin’ of livin’?” 

“Where should I live but here in my 
own house?” 

Addie got to her feet, spilling the book 
in her lap. 

“Your own house, your own house! 
Don’t deceive yourself, my dear father. 
This house is mine, do you hear me, 
mine! An’ the minute you marry that 
Mrs. Clifton, you can get out of it and 
stay out of it; an’ if you ever try to come 
in, I'll have you thrown out of it!” 

Hugh passed an unsteady hand over his 
eyes. The room seemed to be whirling 
round and round. The only fixed object 
was his daughter’s furious face with its 
strangely burning eyes. The thought came 
to him that she must have gone mad, 
suddenly and completely insane. The 
thought steadied him and enabled him to 
speak to her gently: 

“Sit down, Addie, and let’s talk this 
over quietly. What makes you think this 
house is yours?” 
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“Think? I know. And I got the will to 
Prove it.” 

“Will—what will?” 

“Ma’s will, of course. Oh, she wasn’t 
the fool you took her for. She was afraid 
that just this would happen, and all the 
time she was sick she lay there thinkin’ 
about it, thinkin’ of how some day you 
might bring another woman in this house. 
An’ then she called in Lawyer Cottrell, 
an’ he said, since the original piece of land 
an’ the house had been left her by her 
mother, an’ since everythin’ you bought 
an’ added to it you bought in her name, 
she could will it away as she pleased.” 

-Hugh’s lips felt very dry. He put out 

is tongue and moistened them carefully 
before he could speak. 

‘That is news to me—funny, very 
funny, But even if it should be true, an’ 
We won’t argue that now, there wasn’t no 
will. Your mother’s been dead five years, 
an’ there’s never been no will.” 
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Then the incredible happened. Hugh Kenyon threw up his arms, his fists clenched 
over his head, and shrieked at his daughter. 


“Oh, yes, there was a will! The lawyer 
explained to Ma just how she could do it. 
Ma made the will, leaving the house- to 
me, but she gave me instructions not to 
probate it unless you were goin’ to re- 
marry. If you stayed single you would 
never know the difference; but if you 
should ever marry, all I would have to do 
would be to probate that will and the 
house would be mine. An’ that’s just 
what I’m goin’ to do.” 


“MY LIFE’S savings have gone into 
this house, Addie. You can’t take 
everything away from me.” 

“Your savings? An’ how would you 
have saved if Ma hadn’t scrimped and 
slaved her life away. She saved this house 
an’ don’t you forget it. This house was 
hers, an’ now it is mine, an’ you—” her 
voice rose in a shrill crescendo of over- 
wrought nerves—“you can marry your 
fat widow an’ get out of here!” 
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“Shut up!” he shouted, “Shut up!’ 


“ All night long he wandered about, try- 
ing to comprehend what Addie had told 
him. If he married Lucilla he would lose 
the house, the house he had worked over 
for thirty-five years, the house into which 
had gone all the labor and dreams of his 
lonely hours. To keep the house, he must 
give up Lucilla, give up the love that 
somehow had lain dormant within him all 
those years since his boyhood, give up the 
quiet and happy ways, the deep placidi- 
ties and cheerful comfortableness of the 
middle-aged Lucy. No, no, not that! 
But without the house how was he 
going to marry her? Prices were double 
what they had been and the increase in 
his wages did not meet them. With the 
house to live in, and the garden to provide 
spring vegetables, he and tao could 
manage nicely, and even save for their 
old age. But with rent to pay, with every- 
thing to get all over again—no, it could 
not be done. (Continued on page 148) 


“Hot Air” Won't Get You Out 
- of a Tight Place 


Knowing the facts is the thing that does it. So says Bion J. 
Arnold, a great engineer, who tells here how he 
got out of some tight places himself 


ION J. ARNOLD is one of the 
best known engineers in the 
country. He built the first 
third-rail elevated railroad in 
the United States, was a pioneer 

in the design and construction of the 
electrical system typified in the present 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Railroad, has acted as consulting engineer 


for most of the large cities, and is now, 


chairman of the Board of 
Engineers for the city of 
Chicago. 

In the course of his career 
he has had to meet many 
emergencies. He has found 
himself in a good many 
tight places. And he de- 
clares that there is only one 
thing that will help an 
man to get out of suc 
places satisfactorily. 

When he was a young 
man, just out of college, he 
had to call on some Dakota 
farmers who had_ bought 
threshing machines but had 
not yet paid for them. As 
general agent for the company he was 
supposed to get these accounts settled up. 

hen, and latez, he learned that there is 
one man who can go anywhere without 
being afraid of what anybody may say to 

im. 

If he is a salesman, he is welcomed 
by his customers the minute he steps in 
the door. If he is the financial man ih a 
business, he can always meet his banker 
and his creditors with assurance. If he 
has employees under him, he is not 
frightened Br any issue they may present. 
If he is o eed. a contract, he knows 
whether he can accept it and make a 
profit. 

Whatever his particular job may be, 
this man is one who has all his facts, and 
snough arguments to prove that he is 
right. 

“My experience in Dakota,” Mr. 
Arnold said to me recently, “taught me 
that it pays not to indulge in what is 
called ‘hot air,’ either in talking or in 
thinking. The best formula I know for 
avoiding it is this one: 

“* Bring out the facts. Then prove your 
facts.’ 

“I have been a salesman and a collector. 
I have had to go to the bank to borrow 
money for extremely sick businesses. I 
have employees who make demands, 
sometimes mnguaely, My regular job is 
engineering, and I frequently have to 


to 
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arbitrate engineering controversies in 
which the interests of opposing parties 
seem to be utterly incompatible. But I 
have seldom known the rule of facts and 
proof to fail. 

“I remember very well one Norwegian 
farmer whom I met in Dakota. He had 
no sooner heard my name and business 
than he launched into as choice a selection 
of nonprintable words as I have ever heard. 


BLUFF is all very well, 
if you are playing it 
against another bluff. But it 


bursts like a child’s balloon 
when it strikes a fact. 


It was easy to gather that the threshing 
machine engine he had bought from the 
company I represented could not get up 
enough power to thresh, that it was not 
and never would be any account, and that 
nothing short of hanging would force him 
to pay, for it. : 

“*There she sits,’ he ended, pointing 
across a mile or so of prairie. 

“PII take a look at it,’ I said. ‘But 
where is your separator?’ 

“*Te’s over there, too. You'll see the 
ruins. One night we went to bed and 
there she sat. Next morning we got up 
and there wasn’t any separator. Fire? 


“THAT was what I call a tight place. 
‘Hot air’ was the last thing that farmer 
wanted. He thought he wanted to be left 
strictly alone. I believed that he wanted 
a threshing machine that would thresh. 

“Tt is proper to say that I knew some- 
thing about threshing machines. When I 
was a boy in school, I wrote to every 
threshing machine manufacturer in the 
country for a catalogue. My teacher 
used to see me behind a big book, a 
parently studious, but I was generally 
dissecting the picture of some engine. 

“I found the farmer’s engine had been 
poorly handled. I tightened up every- 
thing that was loose on it and then, as 
the flues were leaking badly, the next day 
I donned overalls and spent twelve hours 


inside the boilers, expanding them. When 
I had finished the ‘ah I knew that if any 
engine would run a threshing machine, 
that one would. 

“‘Now, I said to the farmer, ‘I’m 

oing to town and order a new separator 
for you. It ought to be here in ten days. 
When it comes, I’ll haul it out. I want 
you to get your men together then, for we 
are going to thresh. 

“He swore that he would 
not get his men together and 
that we would not thresh. 

“(If you don’t get the 

men,’ I said, ‘I will.’ 
* “Te rested that way until 
the separator came. Our 
agent in town hired a four- 
horse team and we hauled 
it the long ten miles out to 
the farm. The farmer was 
still mad when he saw us 
coming. But I made it clear 
that I meant what I said. 
So, after some discussion, 
he reluctantly got a crew 
together, and the next morn- 
ing we started to thresh. 

“They intended to beat me. They did 
not believe that the engine would drive 
the separator or that the separator would 
thresh, and they were going to prove that. 
First, the feeder started the bundles at a 
moderate pace; then he fed them faster 
and faster; then he put them in without 
cutting the bands; then two men went to 
work feeding. They discovered that they 
could not feed fast enough to stall the 
engine. 

“‘Has she got power?’ I asked the 
farmer. . 

“<Yes, he admitted reluctantly, ‘she 
seems to have power. But I don’t see 
how in thunder you get it out of her!’ 

“< And does she thresh?’ 

“*Yes, by jingo, she threshes!’ 

“ We threshed all morning and all after- 
noon, and that evening | said to the 
farmer, ‘Bring in your partners. We're 
going to make a settlement.’ 

S Trold them flatly that they had burned 
up their first separator through their own 
carelessness. No reasonable person could 
hold our company responsible for that. 
But I also told them that I believed they 
had not been properly instructed when 
the machine was sold to them. The result 
was, they had lost part of the threshin 
season and some money they had expecte 
to earn. 

“Now,” I said, ‘I am going to throw 
together the actual manufacturing cost of 
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in New Jersey. The three central figures in the front row are, from left to right: Robert Kaye Gray, who headed the 


British delegates; Thomas A. Edison; and Bion J. Arnold, the subject of the accompanying article. 
time, was president of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


Mr. Arnold, at that 


He is one of the best known men in the fieid of 


electrical engineering, has been employed by most of the large cities, and at present—in addition to conducting his own 


business—is chairman of the Board of Engineers for the city of Chicago. 


the separator that you burned up and of 
the new one, and I am going to ask you to 
pay that sum: just a little more than the 
selling price of one separator, plus the 
originally agreed selling price of the engine. 
I've shown you that the separator will 
thresh and that the engine has the power.’ 
“It was in what is called an alkali 
territory, and the water was difficult to 
handle because of its tendency to foam. 
went on to explain some things that they 
had not been told before, such as the 
proper way to handle this water by carry- 
ing it low in the boiier, and -the steam 
high, as well as how to keep the working 
pars of the engine in good shape. Then 
drew up the papers. 
“They signed without a murmur. 
“I might have biuffed. I might have 
threatened. I might have pretended to 
the engine without going to the bother 
of doing anything much to it. But the 
facts would have been against me. All I 
id was to get the necessary facts and 
prove them. 
_ “A bluff is all very well if you are play- 
ing it against another bluff. But it bursts 
like a child’s balloon when it strikes a fact. 
“I started in business for myself in 1893. 
he panic and my opening were practical- 
ly simultaneous. I got a little the head 
start. Although my profession was that 
of a consulting engineer, most of my time 
during the first year was spent in manag- 
ing a storage battery business, the main 
assets of which were four partners, two 
Mventors, and several applications for 
Patents lodged at Washington. 


“The patents were ultimately refused; 
all but one of minor consequence. The 
partners gradually got disgusted, and 
most of them withdrew. But the invent- 
ors stuck for dear life: they had contracted 
with the company for their services at 
stipulated salaries. In the course of time I 
discovered that one was a worthless fellow. 


“I WAS in a tight place, because the 
business depended pretty much on this 
fellow. He alone knew the process of 
making the plates for our batteries. It is 
impoggible to control a situation like that 
unless ‘you have the facts in your own 
hands. Therefore I set up a little labora- 
tory in the basement of my home, and I 
experimented until I knew how to make 
those plates. I did not tell anybody that 
I knew how to do it. 

“As the stress of the panic subsided, 
business picked up enough so that we felt 
we could run our factory part time. We 
had been shut down for months. Imme- 
diately this inventor began to make de- 
mands. He wanted more salary, for one 
thing. He demanded complete charge of 
the factory, for another. It ended by my 
telling him to stay out of the factory alto- 


gether. 


“< But, he protested, ‘you can’t make 
the plates without me.’ 

“*That,’ I replied, ‘is my business.’ 

“The next morning I went into the 
factory myself and started a batch of 
lates through the electrolytic process. 
fie came around presently with gloom 
dripping from every feature. 
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“You're spoiling those plates,’ he said. 

“‘Very well; PII spoil them, then.’ 

“He got nothing out of me, so he went 
back to the office. Two or three times he 
sent to know if I didn’t want to ask him 
something. But I was getting along 
nicely and declined his assistance. 

“Te took a little time, but in the end he 
saw that he was beaten; beaten by facts. 

“When you run against a man who is 
out to ‘do’ you, he cannot be beaten by 
blufing. Under such circumstances | 
have always found it good policy not to 
tell all I know. Something should be 
reserved for the show-down. I do not be- 
lieve it ever pays to misrepresent, and one 
can always count that what I do tell is 
true; but I do not always find it advisable 
or necessary to tell all that is true. 

“Some little time after the inventor 
episode, I got into a tight place with a 
bluff of another color. Our little company 
had begun to show a profit. We were not 
doing very much business, but it was 
enough to attract the attention of our 
biggest competitor, who was located in 
the East. 

“He intimated in a letter that we were 
infringing his patents, and suggested 
rather indefinitely the possibilities of 
combining with us. In my reply I was not 
much more definite than he was, and he 
sent his lawyer to Chicago to see me. 

“The patent infringement idea was the 
lawyer’s bluff cue. He laid a copy of a 
patent on my desk, and informed me that 
the process described in it was the patent 
which I was (Continued on page 150) 
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Mr. Bill slid back the railed gate with quite the air of a liveried footman opening thé monogrammed door of the 
gentle and gracious, that the girl smiled her thanks, and seated herself gg the ancient, rickety seat with as much dignity 


The Pluck of a 


ELL, what’s the trouble 
now?” 
The motorman sized him 
up the second he opened 
his mouth as a young fel- 
ler from the East. The careful cut of the 
stranger’s tailored suit had aroused his 
suspicions on that score; his restlessly 
impatient bearing had confirmed them. 
Now, his crisp, clear-cut manner of talk- 
ine eos the last shadow of doubt. 
he motorman, a seedy, rabbit-faced 
little man with a stubble of whiskers, 
regarded the stranger reflectively before 


replying: 

Jus! waitin’ for the young lady from 
over yonder.” 

“Oh, I see. But why not drive up to 


the young lady’s door? 

The motorman, not schooled in gentle 
irony, drew the glove from his other 
hand with his teeth and answered simply, 
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“Th’ car tracks just don’t run up thar.” 
The young man fidgeted impatiently. 
“And I advertised for a stenographer 

to apply at nine!” he ruminated. 
Heavens, how long was it ; ing to take 

this trolley to run a mile? It had waited at 
the switch seven minutes to pass another 
trolley. And when the brother car had 
rumbled cheerily alongside, it had loitered 
while the motormen had exchanged 
friendly remarks. Now it was peacefully 
waiting for a vague lady from “‘over yon- 
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der” to swallow her rolls and coffee, clear 
the table, sweep the house, powder her nose, 
adjust her hat, and stroll leisurely over. 

“Td go crazy here in exactly six months,” 
reflected the stranger. 


TUDYING the cheerless landscape, 

he presently caught sight of the lady 
from “over yonder.” She was climbing 
an old-fashioned stile that crossed the 
fence, drawing on her gloves as she came. 
She reached the car breathlessly. 
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limousine for My Lady. And it was with quite the air of My Lady, at once 


as though she were among the upholstered cushions of her private car 


Little Woman 


Pake 
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“Oh, Mr. Bill,” she said to the motor- 
man in a deep, musical voice that had a 
soft little drawl, “I’m afraid I’ve kept you 
Waiting again!” 

“S all right, Miss Betty. Ain’t got a 
thing to do but run to town and back all 
mawnin’.” 

Mr. Bill slid back the railed gate with 

utte the air of a liveried footman opening 
the monogrammed door of the limousine 
for My Lady. And it was with quite the 
air of My Lady, at once gentle and gra- 


cious, that the girl smiled her thanks, and 
seated herself on the ancient, rickety seat 
with as much dignity as though she were 
among the upholstered cushions of her 
private car. 

It was a strange thing, but people were 
always doing such things. for Betty. Any- 
one in town would have told you that. 
Someone was invariably on hand to help 
her with a large bundle, or to pick up a 


no visible reason why they should: she 
wasn’t tall enough to be commanding, not 
even tall enough, in fact, to turn out the 
light in the vestibule without popping the 
hook at her waist, nor was there anything 
in her smallness to suggest the clinging 
vine type. As for clothes, any clever per- 
son would know at a glance that her Rive 
serge had been cleaned and made over. 
But the fact remains that the clerk at the 
Union Grocery never tried to cheat her 
by putting the biggest tomatoes on top; 
and the man standing in line in front of 
her at the bank or at the stamp window 
invariably yielded his place to her; and 
the waiter at Bandy’s, where she took 
lunch on rainy days, always procured the 
nicest table in the room for her. 

The stranger watched her open a book 
on “Gregg’s System of Shorthand” and 
shake from its pages a ragged newspaper 
clipping, which she carefully studied. It 
gave him an opportunity of observing her 
more closely. 

The face under the shabby velvet hat 
was more attractive than pretty. The 
long lashes that swept the girl’s pale 
cheeks fringed clear brown eyes, as direct 
in their gaze as a boy’s. Her mouth was 
rather wide, but sweet with the promise 
of a smile that always lurked at its cor- 
ners. Nose the least bit uptilted, firmly 
rounded chin. Decidedly an attractive 
face, thought the young man, and an in- 
dex to a pleasing character, although the 
lift of the head suggested pride. 


r WAS five minutes to nine when they 
reached town. It had taken exactly 
twenty-five minutes, calculated the young 
man grimly, to travel one mile. And his 
time was valuable, for time meant money, 
and money, to the young man, was the 
biggest thing in life. 

At the post office, he swung off to get 
his mail. A fervent prayer in his heart 
found answer in the thickish gray en- 
velope in his box. He was whistling 
blithely as he walked the short block to 
the Grant Building, at the corner of Main 
and East. Rather than wait for the ele- 
vator, which was as leisurely and sociable 
as the trolley, he bounded up the three 
flights of stairs to his floor. He stopped 
for a minute before the door to admire the 
freshly lettered sign on the frosted glass 
paneling: 


Alabama Land Investment Company 
—Everetr Lane. 


Behind this sign was a big, airy office that 
fairly shone with newness and cleanliness. 
After glancing at his mail, Lane remem- 
bered an errand he should have done, so 
hurried out, leaving the door ajar. 

Returning half an hour later he found 
a visitor. A girl was s.anding by the win- 
dow, and even before she turned Lane 
had recognized the shabby dress and worn 
hat, and remembered the girl for wh. m 
the street car waited. 

“T should like to see Mr. Lane, please,” 
she requested him. 

“This is Mr. Lane,” answered the 
young man. 

“Why, I thought,” she began, flushing 
a little, then, recovering her poise, she 
came directly to the point. 

“Mr. Lane, I am Miss Fairfield. You 
advertised in to-day’s ‘Herald’ for a 
stenographer. I came to apply for the 


book she had dropped, or to surrender a position. 


seat in a crowded place to her. There was 


Though her eyes regarded him stead- 
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ily, and her voice did not falter, Lane 
was morally sure it was the first time she 
had ever asked for a position, and that 
she had rehearsed her speech any number 
of times. 

“Have you had any previous experi- 
ence?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“Have you ever taken dictation?” 

The color came flaming into the girl’s 
white cheeks. Her chin came up, almost 
defiantly. For some inexplicable reason, 
the commonplace question seemed to cut 
deep. But she answered evenly that she 
had never heretofore taken dictation from 
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anyone, but she believed he would find 
her capable. 

Lane hesitated, several questions on 
the tip of his tongue, but he did not ask 
them. There was a certain something 
about this small person, which he could 
not define, that made him hesitate. 

“If you think the position would suit,” 


he surprised himself by saying (what he 
had meant to say was that if she thought 
she could prove capable), “I should be 


glad to have you start in to-morrow. 
Could you be dont by nine o’clock?” 
“Nine o'clock? Thank you.” 
“Thank you,” responded Lane, as he 


opened the door for her. He caught him- 
self smiling in exactly the chivalrous way 
the rabbit-faced motorman had smiled. 
Whereat he grinned to himself. 

Promptly next morning, as the little 
brass clock on top of the desk struck nine, 
the new stenographer appeared. But, as 
there was very little to do the first day, 
Lane spent most of the morning in out- 
lining his business and sketching his plans 
for the future. 

The young man had been encamped near 
Morganville in the fall of the Armistice. It 
was during the dragging, disappointing 
days which followed (Continued on page 93) 


Ways to Keep the 160,000 
Hairs on Your Head 


By Dr. S. Dana Hubbard 


Of the Public Health Education Division, New York Board of Health 


VERY hair on your head is like 

a little plant, growing on the 

scalp as in a garden. The blood 

is the stream that nourishes this 

garden; and anything that in- 

terferes with the normal feeding of the 

hair by the blood stream may cause some 

one of a great variety of diseases, resulting 

in early thinning of the hair and perhaps 
in baldness. 

This degeneration of the hair may come 
from causes within: that is, it may be due 
to diseases of the blood or of the nervous 
system. Also, like other “plants,” the 
hair is liable to be attacked from without 
by various parasitic and disease germs. 

Bad habits of living, 
improper diet, want of 
exercise, excessive wor- 
ry, certain styles of 
wearing the hair—all 
these things affect the 
nutrition of the scalp 
through the blood and 
the nervous system. 

I know a man who is 
bald because, for years, 
he indulged too fre- 
quently in Welsh rab- 
bit. This-food kept his 
digestion continually 
disturbed. He suffered 
many bad results, and 
among them the loss of 
hair. When he was 
finally impressed with 
the cost to him of this 
indulgence, he gave up 
the Welsh rabbits; but 
it was too late to save 
his hair. 

Another man I know 
has long been a sufferer 
from indigestion because 
of excessive smoking. 
He is not much over 
thirty, but his hair is 
already thin, and ‘he 
will soon be bald, largely 
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because of this habit of excessive smoking. 

One of our famous millionaires is bald 
as a result of prolonged nervous strain. 
He hasn’t a single hair on his head. Not 
even an eyebrow! Care and worry af- 
fected his digestion, circulation, and nerv- 
ous system; causing poisons to accumu- 
late in the blood. This starved the hair 
and it fell early—never to return. It is 
only when a person’s constitution has been 
very thoroughly sapped that the skin is 
thus affected. In this man’s case, the 
drain was so great that he has not a single 
hair he can call his own. 

Many cases of baldness are accelerated 
—and some are directly caused—by 
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tight-fitting hats. The tight hatband con- 
stricts the blood vessels leading to the top 
and front of the scalp, and thus diminishes 
the supply of blood to the hair. The flesh 
at the sides and front of the skull is very 
thin, so that the arteries are close to the 
bone. Consequently, a very slight pres- 
sure is sufficient to compress them. 
Probably you have noticed the red 
band of congestion on the forehead when 
a tight-fitting hat is removed. It is par- 
ticularly noticeable after you have been 
exercising, and the blood has been circu- 
lating freely. If your work requires you 
to be constantly out of doors or exposed to 
drafts, so that a head covering must be 
worn, the cap or hat 
should be well venti- 
lated, so as not to 
cause sweating or Over- 
heating of the scalp. 
Farmers and others 
who wear soft hats 
seem to be less troubled 
with baldness than those 
who live in the city, 
where stiff hats are in 
vogue. The worst of all 
styles of hat are, of 
course, the high hat and 
the stiff derby, since 
they must always fit 
tightly because of the 
large surface exposed to 
the wind. Roce I 
think, comes the heavy A 
un yielding, straw “‘sail- 
or,” commonly worn in 
summer. You often see 
men remove their heavy 
straw hats, and mop 
their foreheads and the 
tcps of their heads. 
They have been perspir- 
ing themselves into bald- 
ness. The light-weight 
hat of soft, yielding ma- 
terial, ck as light 
straw, panama, fiber, 
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or silk, is the best one for summer use. 

One of the commonest causes of ill 
health, and, incidentally, one of the great- 
est factors in baldness, 1s constipation. It 
shows itself in sallow complexion, lack of 
energy, headaches, nervous and mental 
depression—and ultimately in the loss of 
hur. The efficient and lasting remedies 
for this trouble are regulation cf the diet, 
the training of the organs to a regular 
routine of habit, and physical exercises to 
strengthen the abdominal muscles and in- 
crease their activities. 

The tendency to baldness may, of 
course, be “hereditary.” 
That is, your ancestors ma 
have been bald as a result 
of certain physical charac- 
teristics — digestion, circu- 
lation, or nervous tempera- 
ment and tendency to worry. 
Perhaps they did net know 


e 
tive organ of the hair. When your digestive 
organs are not functioning properly, when 
you wear a tight hat, or let your head be- 
come chilled, the blood supply of the 
papilla is affected. If you permit the 
sweat glands to become clogged, if you do 
not keep the scalp clean, or if, in cleaning 
the scali , you use wrong methods and 
improper substances, you are likewise 
causing disorders of the papilla. 
Proper care of the hair and scalp de- 
ends on the use of the shampoo, brush- 
ing and combing, arranging the hair, 
exposing the hair to air and light, cutting, 


Rules for Care of the Hair 


washing is bad for heavy hair, as it is 
difħcult properly to dry the tresses and to 
re-oil them. $ 
.— Tn taking a shampoo, first wet the hair 
thoroughly with warm water. Then take 
any good soap—tincture of green soap, 
for example—and lather freely. Using 
the soft part of the fingers, thoroughly 
massage the scalp. Work it vigorously in 
all directions; but do not pull and strain 
the hair, and be careful not to scratch the 
scalp with the finger nails. 

Now, wash out the lather with a copious 
stream of warm water, using either a 
shower, or a spray hose at- 
tached to the faucet of the 
bathtub. If neither is avail- 
able, have someone pour 
warm water over your head 
from a sprinkling pot or a 
pitcher. After thoroughly 


the facts I am trying to im- 
press on you, and so did not 
try to correct these physical 
tendencies. You may have 
inherited the same tenden- 
cies; but this does not mean 
that you must inevitably 
grow bala: I know a man 
whose father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather be- 
came bald very early in life. 
But this man happened to 
study medicine; he became 
a dermatologist; and when 
stil under thirty he began 
to take proper care of his 
health and of his hair. To- 
day, you might call him a 
middle-aged man, but he 
has a very good head of 


hair. 


ET me impress these two 
thingson you at the start: 
Good general health is abso- 
lutely the foundation of 
health for the hair. Keep 
your digestion and nervous 
system in good shape. Next 
temember that three fourths 
of the bald heads we see are 
due to lack of proper care of 
the hair feel he same 
neglect is responsible, in the 
gteat majority of cases, for 
the premature thinning of 
women’s hair. Women 
pie more attention to their 
ar than men, but fre- 
quently it is not the right 
kind of attention. 
„ To understand what is 
‘proper” care, you should 


know something about the anatomy of the and the use of pomades and cosmetics. scalp at the parting. 


ar. 


. Promote circulation of the blood, so as to keep the 


scalp in a healthy condition. Massage the scalp 
daily with a stiff brush, vigorously, but not vio- 
lently. 


. Avoid pressure and constriction by tight hatbands. 


Give the hair air and sunlight. But do not unneces- 
sarily expose to the direct rays of the sun, as such 

rolonged exposure will cause the hair to fade and 
become streaked. 


. Avoid chilling the head by cold douches. Do not 


wet the hair every time you brush it. 


. Use a soft brush in arranging the hair. Shampoo at 


regular, proper intervals. Always replace the natural 
oil, removed by the shampoo, with some substance 
such as sweet almond oil or yellow vaseline. 


. Avoid cutting the hair too close to the scalp. 


Women should not have their hair cut too frequent- 
ly. Discontinue singeing by fire. 


. Don’t fuss with your scalp anne nly, Rough 
is 


usage and too frequent wetting pre 


pose to 
dandruff. 


. Watch the scalp to determine whether it is too dry 


or too oily. Either condition means that you must 
take measures to make the oil glands function 


properly. 


. Itching is a sign of trouble. Even though the itching 


is slight, the danger may be great. If the shampoo, 
as directed, fails to stop the itching, seek competent 
medical advice. 


. Avoid alkaline substances on a dry scalp, and avoid 


the use of washes containing resorcin on oily scalps. 


. Look after your general health. Eat properly; aid 


digestion by active exercise and the right amount 
of sleep. 


washing out the lather with 
warm water, rinse in the 
same way with cool water. 
The hair should be rubbed 
dry with a warm towel. Be 
sure to get it thoroughly dry. 
Sit before an open fire, or 
in the sunlight, and do not 
dress the hair until you are 
sure it is perfectly dry. 


HE hot-air blast from an 

electric drier is not good 
for the hair or the scalp if 
used too often. Women who 
wash their hair at home and 
find it necessary to hurry 
the drying, can do so by let- 
ting the breeze from an 
electric fan blow through 
it. But see that the fan 
blows clean air; for some- 
times it might blow into the 
hair more dust than has been 
removed by the washing. 

When the hair has been 
dried, always rub on the 
scalp—not on the hair—a 
small quantity of some 
unctuous substance, such as 
sweet almond oil or yellow 
vaseline. Use a very small 
amount. Both men and 
women should do this, in 
order to restore to the scalp 
the oil removed by the 
shampoo. 

Put a very small amount 
of the almond oil, or the 
vaseline, on the palm of one 
hand, or on the cushions of 
the finger tips. Then rub 
the hands together. Now 
part the hair, and rub the 
Do this until the 


_ The scalp—which is about 120 square 
inches in area and is estimated to contain 
about 160,000 hairs—is composed of skin 
which contains sweat glands, oil (seba- 
ceous) glands, fine arteries and veins, 
nerves, and also numerous hair follicles. 
A hair follicle consists of a bottle-shaped 
pression extending downward at an 
acute angle into the true skin, forming a 
minute tube. At the bottom there is a 
‘nical projection upward consisting of 
skin cells that form what we call the 
papilla. 

The cay cells of the hair grow from this 
Point. That is, the papilla is the produc- 


The scalp and hair must be kept clean. 
Washing keeps the hair follicles from be- 
coming stopped up, and removes dust and 
excessive deposits of the oil, or sebum, 
which is secreted by the oil glands. Foul 
hair has a rather strong, pungent odor, 
while clean hair has no odor. 


'THE right kind of shampoo should be 
taken regularly. As a rule, once every 
two to four weeks is often enough for 
those not exposed by their occupations, 
or by continuous traveling, to more than 
the usual amount of dust. „Those who are 
thus exposed should be go by condi- 


tions; bearing in mind that frequent 


whole scalp has been covered. If you get 
too much oil on the hair, it can be removed 
by gently pulling the hair between the 
folds of a towel moistened with ether, al- 
cohol, chloroform, or cologne water. Never 
do this near a lighting fixture, or a stove, 
a these substances are highly inflamma- 
le. 

Any soap made by a reputable manufac- 
turer hark used for the shampoo. Some 
people prefer a liquid soap, and if their 
scalps are not unusually dry, it is all right 
for them to use the tincture of green soap 
mentioned. If you have a very dry scalp, 
your druggist can prepare for you the fol- 
owing liquid soap: (Continued on page 141) 


The thing was again approaching his transom, reaching it, clawing at it with an arm that looked grotesque 


in the dim light. If he were near enough to the door and to a chair on which he could suddenly s; a es 
r. 


might catch and hold onto that groping hand. He crept forward and then quickly dropped to the 
A sudden flare of the almost dead cinders in the grate had shown him something ‘bright in the hand 


“Whoever threw that knife did not like Renshaw, but 
was not prepared to go quite so far as to kill him” 


The Blue Circle 


A mystery story 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


ERITY’S voice came to Ren- 
shaw out of the blackness: 
“Can't... you...open...it?” 
“Not yet.” 


He spoke with robust cheerful- 


ness, and even in her growing panic the 
girl took in the complete change in the 
quality of his voice. Reahaw's voice had 
been one of the things to which she ob- 
jected in him. It was in itself an agree- 
able, even a musical, baritone: but it 
spoke with an odd flatness, as if its posses- 
sor were out of key with the harmonies of 
life. Now it vibrated with a vital quality 
she had never heard in it before. 

“What is wrong? Is it really only 
stuck or—is it locked?” 

She spoke quite naturally. Insensibly, 
she had been calmed and encouraged by 
his matter-of-factness. 

“The knob turns without retracting the 
bolt.” He explained the matter in detail, 
glad to divert her mind. 

“Would a hairpin help?” 

“It would in fiction. In real life, and 
with a stout old lock like this, I’m afraid 
itwon’t. But we will try it.” 

She fumbled in her hair and handed 

im a few hairpins of the fine, so-called 
“invisible” type. They were useless for 
his pee “Most of my hairpins are 
shell,” she ruefully confessed. He ex- 
permented patiently but fruitlessly. 

“I think the best thing for me to do is 
to bang on the door till someone hears 
us,” he said at last. 

“I'm afraid no one will. 
from everybody here.” 

“One of the servants may pass along 
the hall. Anyway, I’ll try it. If that 
doesn’t work, I'll see if I can break down 
the door. You’re not minding this very 
much, are you?” l 

She felt him turn toward her in the 
blackness. 

“I... think not. 
pleasant.” 

Her breath had caught again, but she 
spoke with an effort at a laugh. 

‘No, it isn’t pleasant,” he cheerfully 
agreed in those new, robust tones. “I'll 
start a tattoo and see if we can’t attract 
attention.” 

He assailed the stout panels of the oak 
Sor with a pair of vigorous fists. He 
varied this by kicking the panels. After 
along time Verity put her hands over her 
ears to deaden the din. At last he felt her 
touch his arm. 

Do stop a while,” she begged. “You'll 
wear yourself out.” 

m more apt to wear you out.” 


We’re so far 


Of course—it isn’t 


“It does make me feel as if I were in a 
nightmare,” she confessed. ‘“‘And—I’m 
afraid it isn’t doing any good. No one 
ever comes up here in the afternoon.” 

She spoke with a dejection she did not 
try to conceal. 

“We'll try something else,” said Ren- 
shaw. “As soon as your nerves are rested 
I'll show you a human battering ram in 
full action. In the meantime, I will con- 
tinue quieter methods.” 

She felt him kneel down on a level with 
the lock, and heard again the futile turn- 
ing and twisting of the doorknob. 

“Have you any matches?” she asked at 
last, almost in a whisper. 

“Im ashamed to say I haven’t. 
Matches were the first thing I looked for 
in my pockets. I think this is about the 
only time I’ve ever been without them. 
This doesn’t work,” he admitted finally, 
ceasing to work on the lock. “Now for the 
human battering ram. Get off into the 
corner, please, as far as you can, and I'll 
let myself out.” 


HE retreated into the corner. The 

closet was so narrow that with her arms 
outstretched she could have touched its 
opposite shelves as she moved, but its 
length put her eight feet away from him. 
She seemed to feel him gathering himself 
for a supreme effort. The next moment 
the very walls shook under the force of 
the impact of his powerful shoulder 
against the wood. But the bolt held. 

“I can’t get any momentum in this 
shallow closet,” he briefly commented half 
a moment later. “I can back away only 
a few feet from the door.” He landed on 
the panels again, but the old door and 
lock seemed able to resist any assault. 

“A mighty solid house you’ ve got here,” 
he commented rather breathlessly. ‘Was 
it buile for your grandfather?” 

“No, for my great-grandfather; he had 
it put up about a hundred years ago. 
It was merely one main building then. 
That’s why he called it Tawno Ker— 
Romany for “little house.” Halfa dozen 
wings have been added since, and the 
name has degenerated to Tawny Ker.” 

There was a quality in her voice that 
seriously disturbed him. He whirled 
toward her quickly. 

“Come out of that corner, now,” he 
directed. ‘You'll be better here by the 
door.” 

“How much air do you suppose there is 
in this closet?” 

He laughed. “So that’s what’s worry- 
ing vou? There’s plenty—all we can need.” 
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“Are you sure? It seems to me to be 
getting close.” 

“That’s because you are nervous.” 

“And it’s not—really close?” 

“Not a bit of it. I'll figure out our air 
supply in cubic feet if you like.” 

She laughed a little in the sudden relief 
born of the words. “That wouldn’t mean 
anything to me,” she confessed. “I know 
less about mathematics than anyone you 
ever met. Grandfather was horrified 
when he discovered that I couldn’t even 
figure up my income.” 

“Have you ever bent your intellect on 
your income tax?” Renshaw did not care 
what they talked about, as long as they 
talked. He wished to occupy the girl’s 
mind, but he did not care to talk about 
anything that would occupy his own mind. 
He wanted to think, if he could. For 
Verity Campbell was quite right about 
the atmosphere in that closet. The in- 
fernal place was almost airtight. 

“No. Grandfather’s lawyer attends to 
all that for us.” Verity’s voice returned 
to the note that had startled him. “How 
long do you think we have been in here 
now?” 

“Not more than half an hour.” 

“It seems a century.” Her next words 
showed that her thoughts were taking the 
direction in which Renshaw’s had turned 
at once. “They won’t be apt to miss us 
till dinner time,” she said slowly. “They 
will look for us then. But they may think 
it is natural for us not to come to tea to- 
day, with the house so upset; and dinner 
is hours of. Mr. Renshaw,” —her voice 
took on a note of barely controlled hys- 
teria— “I know it’s very hard for you, 
with me here on your hands. I don’t 
want to make it harder. But—I am hor- 
ribly frightened.” 

“I know. Its awfully unpleasant for 
you, of course; but there’s absolutely 
nothing to be afraid of. Now PIl go on 
trying to rouse the household.” 


E ACTED on the resolution even as he 
spoke, and Verity’s reply, if she made 
any, was lost in the persistent rhythmof the 
terrific double tattoo he keptup. After a 
long time he felt her light touch on his arm. 
“Im afraid I can’t stand any more of 
it just now,” she almost whispered. 

“Then we'll talk a while. Sit down on 
the floor. You must be tired.” 

“No, I’m not tired. But... Mr. Ren- 
shaw... I’m perfectly sure the air is 
close.” 

“If you will sit down you will find the 
air better,” he said. 
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“That’s why you 
wanted me to sit down, 
isn’t it?” she asked dully. 
“It’s very good of you— 
but I won’t sit down.” 

“Your imagination 1s 
working overtime. Let 
me tell you a little 
experience of my own 
that shows what one’s 
imagination can do.” 

Renshaw’s voice was 
too careless now. He 
was overdoing the pose 
of the indifferent racon- 
teur. But his compan- 
ion, who would have 
realized this half an hour 
earlier, was past such 
distinctions. 


“Į WAS on a steamer 

one night, cruising in 
a tropical sea. It was a 
stormy night, and I 
woke up with the feeling 
that I was suffocating. 
There was a big sea 
running, and the stew- 
ards had locked down 
both my stateroom win- 
dows.” 

He was not sure she 
was listening, but he felt 
her growing terror. She 
was past any comfort 
that lay in idle chatter. 
Nevertheless, he went 
on: 
“T got up and tried to 
turn on the light, but the 
switch didn’t work. I 
fumbled at one of the 
windows, but couldn’t 
find the catch. I had 
never in my life felt such 
a horrible sense of op- 
pression. In groping 
around my hand touched 
a heavy military brush, 
and in desperation | 
finally picked up that 
brush and drove it 
straight through a win- 


He was not sure now 
that she was even listening. Instead, he 
was listening to her, and trying to tell by 
her breathing and the sound of her move- 
ments how far her panic had gone. 

“I stood by the broken window several 
minutes,” he resumed, ‘‘gulping in the 
fresh air that poured through. It braced 
me up completely, and I went back to my 
berth and fell asleep. When I awoke the 
next morning both my windows were still 
hermetically sealed, and the stateroom 
was hot as the dickens. But the mirror 
over the washbowl was smashed to 
atoms!” 

Something that was half a laugh and 
half a sob came to him out of the darkness. 
His sense of pity for the girl became so 
intense as to be painful. She was a thor- 
oughbred. She was going through this 
beastly experience mighty well. They 
had been prisoners fully an hour now, he 
estimated. God alone knew how much 
longer they might be there. 

Tm horribly frightened.” The words 
reached him in a breathless whisper. 

“I am so sorry.” His voice was very 
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gentle. “But you must keep steady, you 
know. Hang onto the fact that there 1s 
nothing to be afraid of. Just look at the 
situation sensibly.” Renshaw felt that a 
little brutality might be a good tonic just 
now. “Were inconvenienced for a short 
time—an hour more at the most. What’s 
the use of making a fuss about it?” 


“DOLEASE don’t take that tone. I know 
you are doing it to help me, but it 
doesn’t help.” 

He laughed. 

“I thought I’d get a flash out of you. 
And, you see, it did help, after all.” 

“No, it didn’t—it didn’t. It made 
things worse. It made me afraid of you!” 

He was silent for a moment. 

“That hurts, Miss Campbell,” he said 
at last. “Is there anything in the world 
that I can say or do to reassure you?” 

She gulped like a penitent child. 

“Yes,” she said. “You can forgive 
me.” 

“For what?” 


“For saying I was afraid of you. I’m 


At the foot of the stone steps leading to the cellar Jenks stepped back to let the gentlemen 
dow.” directed. The heavy eyebrows of Jenks rose slightly. 


Then, ‘‘Yes, sir,” he said respectfully. 


not. I haven’t been, for a single moment. 
But I’m so horribly nervous. I don’t know 
what I’m saying. I’m a coward. I’ve 
just discovered it.” 

“You're nothing of the sort.” 

“Yes, I am.” The girl's voice was de- 
fant, but miserable. “I have always 
hated the dark. I think it’s the dark- 
ness I mind now—the utter blackness and 
the closeness. I feel as if we were shut up 
in a tomb.” 

“Like Aida and her young man,” Ren- 
shaw frivolously commented. 

“Do you mind if I—if I—” there was a 
very long pause— “‘if I hold your hand?” 
she brought out at last. 

“You may hold the right one,” he gra- 
ciously conceded, accepting the request 
as the most natural one in the world. 
“T’ve got to keep on banging with the 
left.” He extended his hand in the dark- 
ness, found the small one that was groping 
toward him, and took it in a firm, close 
grasp. Again he felt the odd contraction 
of the throat he had experienced before. 
He knew what it had been to Verity 
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precede him into the darkness beyond. Renshaw waved him on. ‘‘You lead, Jenks,” he briefly 


“Certainly, sir; I am not afraid to lead, sir. 


Campbell to make that request. He 
knew that, having made it, her pride was 
in the dust, like a trailing flag. He 
seemed suddenly to know a great many 
other things about her as he felt the quiver 
of that small, cold hand in his own. 

“TIl keep on beating with the left,” he 
repeated, efficiently combining the words 
and the action, “because about this time 
Morris ought to be getting back from his 
calls. I’ve seen him use the main stair- 
case several times; and if he does it to- 

ay—unless he’s more absent-minded 
than I think he is—he’s going to realize 
that someone would appreciate the honor 
of his attention.” 

“Oh, do you think he’ll come soon?” 


THE hand in his was growing warmer 

and more steady. The human contact 
was doing its work. Now, under the hope 
aroused by his words, Verity had grasped 
his arm with her other hand and was 
clinging to him. 

“Of course he’ll come soon. Morris is 
not the man to neglect the most impor- 


I have not, if I may say it, a nervous temperament”’ 


tant patient he has ever had. Also, the 
incomparable Jenks has told him that tea 
is served at five o'clock, and that your 
cook’s specialty is toasted muffins. It 
must be about five now,” he added with 
unconscious pathos. “I wouldn’t mind 
having a buttered muffin myself.” 

Throughout the entire experience he 
had banged, kicked and battered, stop- 
ping occasionally to experiment by turn- 
ing the knob. He had not for a moment 
forgotten that the impish or malicious 
force that had so suddenly closed the door 
might open it as suddenly. He did not 
intend to be caught napping or to have 
the girl remain in that trap one instant 
longer than was necessary. Verity re- 
leased her grasp of his arm and slipped her 
left hand farther into his right one. He 
held it comfortingly, but as mapema 
as he could. It was a nice job, he sud- 
denly realized, quite a delicate job, in fact, 
to hold that hand in exactly the right way. 
Under the force of this discovery he again 
rushed into speech. 

“Morris is sure to come, and he is sure 
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to hear us,” he went on 
easily. “I don’t know 
why I didn’t mention 
that sooner. It would 
have spared you all your 
anxiety.” 

A long, trembling sigh 
from the darkness beside 
him proved that the 
anxiety was not yet past. 
He exerted himself to 
interest the girl. He 
spoke of places she had 
mentioned in her table 
talks with Madame 
Hvoeslef, and which he 
also knew. He, too, 
had wandered over the 
world, had sought its 
out-of-the-way places. 
As he talked he punctu- 
ated his sentences with 
blows and kicks upon 
the unyielding door, and 
as he beat and kicked he 
was steadily conscious 
of the increasing close- 
ness of the atmosphere. 

“Pmsureyov’retired.” 
he said gently. “Won’t 
you sit down now?” 

“No. I wont take 
more than my share of 
the air that is left.” 

He laughed. “Still 
harping about that air!” 
he chided. 


"THE girl’s voice was 
faint, but the impulse 
toward panic had passed. 
She was feeling queer 
and rather drowsy. 
“Here!” Renshaw was 
shaking her quickly, al- 
most violently. “You're 
not going to faint, are 


you? Pull yourself to- 
gether. Try to brace 
up!” He rubbed her 
hands. “Pull yourself 


together,” he urgently 
repeated. ‘Don’t let 
yourself go!” 

The appeal in his voice 
reached her. 

“I feel so strange,” she murmured. “It’s 
the air. I can’t get a deep breath—” 

He dropped her hands and-started an 
assault on the door that was frenzied in 
its desperation. He would get the girl out 
of that hole, he decided, if he had to batter 
down the walls of this damned house. 
He’d rouse some of those deaf fools dozing 
in distant wings. He’d make them think 
the last trump was sounding— 

He had resumed the rôle of the human 
battering ram. Verity was past protest 
and he kept it up. Now, head first, he 
pitched into the outer corridor with such 
force that he struck and recoiled from 
the opposite wall. Behind him Verity, 
clutching the sides of the open closet door, 
swayed weakly and blinked at him in 
dawning, incredulous understanding and 
relief. Facing them both, the incomparable 
Jenks, all self-control and presence of 
mind departed, gasped helplessly. 

“My Gawd,” he said, over and over. 
“And you in there, too, Miss Campbell, 
and ’most suffocated—”’ 

Renshaw put (Continued on page 70) 


Watch Your Weight! 


If you want to reduce it, just cut down your calories. How to figure out with 
mathematical precision a diet on which you can lose flesh; or, if you are 
too thin, you can learn here where to get the calories that 
will add the pounds for which you yearn 


By Lulu Hunt Peters, A. B., M.D. 


Author of “Diet and Health with Key to the Calories” 


Rule to Find Ideal Adult Net Weight 


ULTIPLY the number of inches over 

5 feet in height by 514; add 110. If 
under 5 feet, multiply inches under by 514 and 
subtract from 110. In other words, you are 
aHowed 110 pounds if you are 5 feet tall, and 
for every inch above or below you are allowed 
514 pounds more, or less, respectively. 


- 
- 


Spirituality vs. Materiality 


HE average American eats con- 

siderably more than a ton, or 

2,664 pounds of food a year, 

according to figures recently 

made public by Secretary of 
Labor Davis. Taken alone, this state- 
ment may not mean much to you, so read 
the following: 

The members of the A. E. F. consumed 
an average of only 1,540 pounds per man 
per year. In other words, the average 
American eats over half a ton of food 
more than was needed by strong, young 
soldiers to keep them in fighting fitness. 

It does not require master minds to 
make deductions on the basis of these 
figures, particularly if we bear in mind 
the fact that approximately two thirds of 
our adult population are over weight; 
that seventy-five per cent of diabetics are 
over weight; that cancer is twice as preva- 
lent among the well-to-do (the over- 
eaters) as among the poorer classes; that 
heart disease and apoplexy not infre- 
quently make sudden endings to the per- 
fect days of many of the over-fat. 

Perhaps you krios all of these little 
things, bat don’t mind them—because 
they are in the future. But you're fat! 
You don’t like that, you hate it! 

You listen and read with avidity every- 
thing you come across, with the faint 
hope that somewhere, sometime, you will 
find some help for you. But everything 
you see and hear are the same old things 
you have always known, and which you 
have proved won’t help you, for you 
won’t follow them. 

All you read and hear is the same: 
Cut out everything you like to eat; 
go without food at your meals; kee 
on the jump all of the time. Don’t 
drink—anything. Don’t sleep. In 
other words, make yourself thor- 
oughly miserable for life, and in return 
you'll get thin. 
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Everything you like is fattening, and 
you must avoid it as a pestilence. But 
do you do it? No! You'll be — if 
you do! You would rather die young and 
fat than have nothing to eat all your life 
but a little lean meat, fish, sloshy vege- 
tables, and watery fruit. 

Now I say that you can eat what you 
like and still get thin... . Must you ex- 
ercise? Yes, but not necessarily more 
than ten to fifteen minutes a day. Can 
oe sleep? Assuredly—all you need. 

at potatoes and pie? Yes. 


I N EVERY living thing there is implanted 
deeply and meradicably the instinct of 
self-preservation. Nature is wise in mak- 
ing eating, which is one of the things most 
necessary for that end, a pleasure. We 
must eat to live, and there is no disgrace 
attached to the act. 
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Up to this time there has been no dis- 
grace in eating more than nature needs, 
and thus working cdntrary to the laws of 
self-preservation; there has been no dis- 
grace, for we have had no knowledge of 
the first principles of nutrition, and it has 
not been wholly our fault. 

Soon, however, it is going to be a dis- 
grace to overeat and the person who shows 
that he does so is going to be pointed to 
with scorn. 

There is one safe little rule by which 
you can know whether you overeat. It 

is this: Are you fat? Then 

you overeat. Now you will 

say that you know some 

panes thin people who eat twice as 

much as you do, and still do 

not gain. That is to be ac- 

= ™ counted for in this way: first, 

thin people are more active than fat people, 

physically and physiologically, and use 

up their food; second, thin people have 

more skin surface relatively, and they 

radiate fifty per cent more heat per pound 
than fat people. 

In other words, fat people are regular 
fireless cookers. They hold the heat in; 
it cannot get out through the packing, 
and the food, which is also stored therein, 


goes steadily on with fiendish persistency 
storing itself as fat. 
“But,” you say, “I inherit my fat! All 
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Fireless Cookers 


of my people are fat. I cannot help it, no 
matter what I do!” 

But you can help it. It is true that there 
are some people who are diseased fat, 
because of the imperfect working of the 
internal secretory, or ductless, glands. 
But that is a relatively rare condition. 
Your fat, and that of ninety-nine in one 
hundred of your friends, is due solely to 
repeated and successive exposures to 
good food. 

No one inherits fat. One may inherit 
a weak will and a strong stomach, but not 
fat. Those of us who ‘‘inherit’’ fat, in- 
herit strong stomachs. We can ingest and 
digest anything in any quantity, and 
assimilate it. Assimilation 1s our greatest 
indoor sport. 

Wouldn’t it be fine if we could train our 
stomachs so they would not be such high- 
powered assimilators? We can. And that 

is one of the first things I 
am going to tell you how 
to do, after I lead you 
gently and firmly to a little 
nowledge of dietetics. 
Heretofore you have 
known only in a dumb, despairing sort 
of way that all the things you like are 
fattening, and you wondered at the in- 
justice of it. 


Now I am going to tell you why, and, 
as I promised, I am going to tell you 
how you cane at of them and still not gain 
in weight, and even get rid of your accu- 
mulation speedily and nobly. 

To do that I must introduce you to 
Calories. Calories are simply units of 
measure—units of measure of the heat or 
energy value of foods and heat. Tech- 
nically, a calorie is that amount of heat 
necessary to raise one pound of water four 
degrees, Fahrenheit. 

(Now don’t drop this, saying I am get- 
ting Too Technical. I cannot help you 
unless you know something of the funda- 
mentals, and they are not hard.) ; 

The following is the way the calonie is 
determined: here is an apparatus 
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known as the “bomb calorimeter.” It 
has two chambers, the inner shaped like 
a bomb, and an outer, which is filled with 
water. The food, the energy value of 
which is to be determined, is placed in the 
inner chamber, ignited by an electric 
spark, and burned. The heat from this 
combustion goes through the water and 
warms it. When a pound of water is 
rised four degrees Fahrenheit, one cal- 
one’s worth is burned, for four degrees 
Fahrenheit has been chosen as the unit. 

But, you say, food burned in this in- 
strument is vastly different from food 
burned in the body. You can’t judge the 
value of foods in that way; besides, you 
have heard that the calorie theory has 
been exploded! 

Wrong. There is no calorie “theory” 
any more than there is a quart theory, and 
itis the work of the nutrition laboratories 
to fnd out how the results of the calorim- 
eter check up with the human machines. 
There is a very complicated apparatus 
known as the “‘ Respiration Calorimeter,” 
in which animals or babies or adults can 
live for days, and everything utilized by 
them—air, water, and food—is measured 
accurately, and everything that is ex- 
creted the same. It has been proved 
that food burned in the calorimeter has 
practically the same value as when burned 
n the body. 

Now, you must know of other proper- 
ties of foods as well as of the caloric or 
energy value. You must know that you 
need protein to supply your repair and 
growth needs; the essential salts or min- 
tral elements for the bones, teeth, and 
proper functioning; and vitamines for 
Proper growth and the maintenance of 
talth. You must know something about 
balancing your food. 


‘ 


But you cannot measure everything 

you eat, or memorize a lot of figures for 
every mouthful! Of course you can’t, and, 
happily, you do not need to. Just having 
an approximate knowledge of food values 
s all you need, and this approximate 
knowledge is going to enable you to eat a 
piece of pie occasionally and other foods 
that you like, and at the same time reduce 
your weight. That intrigues you! 

ou know what calories are. Now you 
must know how many of them you need. 
general, an adult needs daily from 
teen to twenty calories per pound of 
rormal weight, depending mainly upon 
physical activity and age. In mental ac- 
tivity you do not require more calories 
than you would need were you idle. Not 
‘nowing this is the reason why so man 
mental workers, who do not get much 
Xercise, are over weight. 

ou need daily fifteen to twenty calories 
Pet pound of normal weight. For instance, 
“ty you weigh 200, but your normal 
weight is 150. You are not physically 
“ty active, so take the lowest figure. 
ifteen multiplied by 150 is 2,250. You 
would need then, 2,250 calories. 
iia ou can compute how eo you 
S yo the following figures: per- 
s whose normal weight is 150 pounds 
ae when sleeping, 75 calories per 
ah when sitting, 90 calories; when 
i mg, 110 calories; when walking, 150- 
`p calories; when running, 350 calories. 
atin these figures you can see how 
eae ty mcreases the consumption of 

nes, and you can see that if you want 
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DR. LULU HUNT PETERS 


A few years ago, Doctor Peters published a book whose title, ‘‘Diet and Health,” 
gave no hint that it was a breezy but practical message to the countless persons 
who want either to reduce or to increase their weight. When this fact was dis- 
covered, the book rapidly went through many editions, and is still going strong. 
Doctor Peters was born in Maine, moved to California, married there, and— 
after her marriage—took her degree of Doctor of Medicine, at the University 
of California. She was instructor in pathology in the Medical College, and was the 
first woman interne in the Los Angeles County Hospital. Later, she was on the 
hospital staff and was active in public-health work. During the war she was with 
the American Red Cross in the Balkans. She is a member of the American 
Medical Association. At present, she has given up private practice to devote 
herself to writing on various aspects of health. Her home now is in New York 


Calories Needed Per Hour 
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Sleeping, 75 C.’s Sitting, 90 C.’s 
Standing, Walking, Running, 
110 C.’s 150-250 C.’s 350 C.’s 


to reduce, it is wise to move every little 
while. 

You know how many calories you need 
per day, say, for example, 2,200 calories. 

ow, you must know how many calories 
there are in the foods you eat. 

One full slice of bread, white, bran, 
gluten, any kind, one-half inch thick, is 
100 calories. One pat of butter (one level 
tablespoon) is also 100 calories. 


A-a-a-ah! You begin to see a light! 
You average three or four slices of bread 
and butter at a meal, say 1,800 calories’ 
worth, a day! Right there’s where you’ve 
made your big mistake. 

Now a few more painful illuminations. 
One moderate-sized potato, 100; thick- 
ened rich gravy, 3 tablespoons, 100; 3 full 
cubes of sugar, 100; I I-3 oz. of cream, 
100; 5 oz. milk, 100; 10 large double pea- 
nuts, 100 (how you have loved pea- 
nuts!); one ordinary slice of pie, 350; a la 


mode, 600; ice-cream soda, 
500. Q 


Now, if you have revived, listen to this: 
one chocolate cream, 100 calories. And 
you should know that 100 calories of any 
food eaten beyond your needs every day 
for a year will add 27 pounds to your 
weight! 

Hes is the gist of the whole matter: 
Any food eaten, if it is more than the system 
needs, is fattening, or irritating, or both. 

Any menu which reduces you, does so 
because its caloric (Continued on page 136) 
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He Makes Homeless Children Into Good Citizens 


ADDY is what the children call 
him. Many of his “kiddies,” 


as he affectionately terms 

them, have never known any 

other father. For more than 
twelve years Daddy and Mother Draper 
and “Auntie Lou” have been engaged in 
caring’*for homeless children. During that 
time their “Good Will Home,” at Des 
Moines, Washington, has cared for over 
250 children, the size of the family vary- 
ing from 24 to 46. 

“Many years ago,” said H. M. Draper, 
“my wife and I had to make a definite 
choice between making money or caring 
for homeless waifs. We chose the children 
rather than the cash, and we have never 
for a moment regretted our choice. 

“For many years I had charge of the 
music in the public schools at Kearney, 
Nebraska. From there I went to a nearby 
state as a teacher of music. I became 
organist of the Congregational church in 
a growing and prosperous city, and before 
long our boy choir and orchestra was more 
than locally famous. I was asked to take 
temporary charge of a home-finding asso- 
ciation supported by charity. I expected 
they would be able to secure a superin- 
tendent within a few weeks, but the Feas 
of directors decided they had found one 
in me, so I stayed on the job for three 
years. 

“At the end of that time there was a 
shake-up caused by some of the well-to- 
do contributors. The new directors at 
one of their first meetings passed a reso- 
lution requiring me to find homes for all 
children in the home at once. They also 
decided, in deference to the wishes of 
some of the wealthy contributors, not to 
accept any more illegitimate children, 
and to accept no babies less than six 
months old. At a subsequent meeting 
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they passed a resolution requiring me to 
secure from the mother a waiver of her 
rights to the child, and they instructed. 
me that under no conditions must l 
allow the mother to learn who adopted 
her child. 

“T turned in my resignation, and with 
it a request to be allowed to adopt all of 
the children in the home. 

“The new board of directors con- 
sented to my request. My wife and my- 
self, with her ‘sister, Louise Strong, and 
our little girl, and the family of children 
we had adopted turned our faces west- 
ward and went to the state of Washing- 
ton. We found in the village of Des 
Moines, Washington, not very far from 
Seattle, a run-down hotel with thirty 
rooms which could be had for $3,500. 
I bought it, paying $50 down and agree- 
ing to pay $50 a month till it was paid 
for. I bought it on faith, and have paid 
for it in cash. 

“Our children are normal, healthy 
children. We have plenty of problems 
to work out together. If one of our 
children is quarrelsome or does net re- 
spect the rights of others, I tell the rest 
of the children to have nothing to do 
with him until he decides to be a good 
citizen again. A child cannot bear to be 
ignored or ostracized, so rarely do I have 
to resort to other means of discipline. 
If a child purposely breaks the law of 
our home, that child can have all the 
bread he wants, but nothing else till he 
has a change of heart. In extreme cases 
I sometimes put a gunnysack over a 
child’s head and tie it about the waist 
till he promises to conform to the law of 
the pack. Frequently town children 
pick on our boys. I say to my boys, ‘No 
one but a coward picks a fight. 1 never 
want you to strike the first blow, but I 


Twelve years ago H. M. Draper and his 
wife adopted all the children of a home- 
finding association, with very little money, 
a great deal of faith, and plenty of whole- 
some ideas on making homeless children 
into good citizens. The chief support of 
their ‘Good Will Home” at Des Moines, 
Washington, is the children themselves. | 
They have a band of twenty-two pieces, | 
which travels all over the Northwest each | 
summer to earn the next year’s expenses | 


want you always to strike the last one. 

“Where do we get our children, and 
what kind of children are they? Let me 
answer the latter part of that question 
first: Our children are normal children. 
Less selfish than most children, for where 
there is but one child in a home, as is 
so often the case, the child is spoiled by 
indulgence and is not taught to be un- 
selfish and manly. We take no children 
who are subnormal, for there are state in- 
stitutions for the mentally and physically 
defective. We have twenty-five children 
in our home at present. Three of them 
are little tots. The other twenty-two at- — 
tend the public school. Last June every 
one of our children passed to the next 
higher grade. 

“Girls with more trust and love than 
wisdom, who have a baby but no husband, 
bring us their children. Oftentimes they 
are able to get on their feet again, and | 
they come and get their babies, for fre- 
quently a mother who has no husband has 
only her baby to love, and she loves it 
with all her heart and will go to any length 
of sacrifice to keep it. Every child in our 
home has a story. Almost all of them rep- ` 
resent broken homes and broken hearts. 

“The girls and boys help with the work. 
We try to teach the girls to be good 
housekeepers, so they will become home- 
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makers. The boys work in our printing 
office. I picked up typesetting and press 
work, so I could teach my boys a trade. 
I also teach them the care and repair of 
autos and trucks. We teach music and 
expression to every child in the home. 

“How do we secure the money to run 
the home? We have never asked for a 
dollar since we have had the home, nor 
have we ever refused a dollar. To my 
reat pleasure, the State Federation of 
labor some time ago made an investiga- 
tion of our home and endorsed our work. 
As a consequence many of the unions con- 
tribute from one to five cents per member 
per month toward our support. Rich men 
and employers of labor occasionally send 
us checks of from ten dollars to one hun- 
dred dollars. 

“The backbone of our support is the 
children themselves. We have a band of 
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twenty-two pieces. Each summer, as soon 
as school is dismissed, we pile into our 
trucks and strike out all over the North- 
west, and give entertainments to earn 
money for the next year. We have a 
large truck and a trailer, and a smaller 
truck. There are beds for nine in the 
larger truck and for seven in the trailer. 
My wife and Aunt Lou with the ten girls 
sleep in a sixteen-by-sixteen army tent. 
We camp out in auto tourist parks or mu- 
nicipal parks, and give concerts each 
afternoon and evening. I pay from five 
dollars to one hundred and fifty dollars 
rent for a theatre, depending on the size 
of the town. 

“The children learn the geography of 
the West from personal observation. 
They learn to be self-reliant and self- 
supporting, and they have a wonderful 
vacation during the three months we are 
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on the go. They come back home brown 
as gypsies, healthy and happy, and with 
enough money to tide us over the coming 
year. 

“No; I do not cram religion down the 
children’s throats. We try to live the 
Sermon on the Mount. Each morning we 
sing a few gospel songs, read a few verses 
in the Bible, and repeat a poem of which 
this is the first verse: : 

God is my help in every need, 

God does my every hunger feed: 
God walks beside me, guards my way 
Through every moment of the day. 

“Yes; I love this work. I cannot .see 
how any man can prefer the mere making 
of money to the spending of it in the 
making of better citizens; for, after all is 
said and done, the only money you really 
save is the money you spend in helping 
others.” FRED LOCKLEY 


A Fleet of 150 Trucks With a Girl at the Helm 


ISS MARIE MELCHIOR is 

trafic manager of a big fleet 

of motor trucks, certainly an 

unusual rôle for a woman. 

But consider the further fact 
that Miss Melchior is eighteen years old. 
Yet she directs the operation of one hun- 
dred and fifty motor trucks. 

The company for which Miss Melchior 
works hauls most of the materials for the 
big construction projects in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and for many highway im- 
pvenene in other parts of Minnesota. 
tis the biggest company of its kind west 
of Chicago. Every day trucks of the 
company are scattered over a lafge sec- 
tion of the state. 

Miss Melchior must see that each con- 
tractor gets all the material he needs for 
the day. If she errs a bit in judgment, 
construction work may be halted and 
men thrown out of work. Contractors 
may lose thousands of dollars. Upon the 
things she does, depends the work of per- 
aye two thousand laborers. 

She must meet emergencies, too. An 
order may come in for a dozen trucks. 
She must assemble them. Perhaps she 
takes a truck or two off of one job. Maybe 
she has to organize a night crew. But the 
point is—she gets the trucks, and she gets 
them on time. In all her work, there never 
as been a time when a concrete mixer had 
to stop for lack of material. 

Said the president of the company for 
which Miss Melchior works: 

“If you believe it isn’t a job to keep 
a hundred and fifty trucks placed and 
working, you have another guess coming. 

“Once, I recall, we had fifty-five trucks 
thrown out of work without notice. In 
an hour and a half she had them all 
Placed at other work. She can do this 

ause she keeps in touch with all con- 
struction work in the state. : 

“Often trucks come in needing repair. 
She decides what trucks are to go to the 
shop. She knows more about motors than 
Ninety per cent of the mechanics.” 

_ To Miss Melchior, there seems noth- 

ng unusual in her accomplishment. 

aq. They tell me I am all work,” she said; 
ut I don’t believe it. 

“Work is so much fun,” she laughed. 

EARL CHRISTMAS 
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MARIE MELCHIOR 


Eighteen-year-old Marie Melchior is traffic manager of a fleet of one 
hundred and fifty motor trucks. She must see that each contractor on her 
company’s list gets all the material he needs for the day. If she makes 
a mistake construction work may be halted, contractors lose thou- 
sands of dollars, and hundreds of laborers may be thrown out of work 


Going Through College on Legs 


ACK in 1911, nine-year-old Ken- 
neth Hill’s gang in Beloit, Wis- 
consin, poked fun at him because 
he seemed unable to walk on 24- 
inch stilts like the rest of the 

boys. To-day, at nineteen, he is helping 
himself through college by ambling around 
the United States on the tallest pair of 
stilts in captivity. 

Ducking trolley wires and eating din- 
ners in the air beside second-story restau- 
rants has its thrills and dangers, but it 
pays ten dollars a day and expenses, by 
reason of Hill’s effectiveness as an adver- 
tising medium; and there’s enough left 
at the end of each summer’s unique work 
to carry him far into the college year. 

When he was thirteen he built, in the 
Beloit manual training high school, a pair 
of wooden “legs” twelve feet high—the 
very pair that is now helping him through 
college—and conceived the idea of walk- 
ing on them for advertising purposes. 
His father, a substantial lumber dealer 
and Rotarian, gave him his first job at 
two dollars a day walking around at the 
Beloit fair in a tremendously long white 
duck suit with signs painted on it. 

The stunt was a success. After that 
came a variety of offers for young Ken- 
neth’s services. They ranged from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. Some of them 
were accepted from time to time. 

Since then Kenneth has led parades. 
He has straddled race tracks while motor- 
cycles sped madly between his legs. He 
has not only eaten second-story meals, 
but he has been shaved, had his hair cut, 
his teeth fixed, and hats tried on at the 
same elevation. He has played the bass 
drum in clown bands. He has figured in 
movies. He has carried all manner of 
advertising. 

His father has confidence in the son’s 
ability to go forth on his stilts and take 
care of himself. So that is exactly what 
the son is doing, though he might spend 
his summers as many other boys do and 
receive checks from home during his win- 
ters at college if he chose. 

“He knows that if I knew he would 
send me money every time I go broke, I’d 
quit and holler for help whenever the 
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going gets rough,” laughs this husky, 
steady-eyed youth. “But he knows I 
know I’ve got to stand on my own legs, 
and it’s been a good thing for me. I’m 
convinced that if a man really uses his 
head and whatever powers he may have 
been endowed with there’s always a way 
out when things get black. 

“To show you how it works: One day I 
lit in a town at a moment when I had 
thirty-nine cents, my ‘legs,’ and no job. 
I could just barely eat a noon meal, and 
then I was broke. I grinned at a sign 
painter, told him my story, and assured 
him I’d have money before dark. He 
staked me to a white card bearing the 


KENNETH F. HILL 


“O-o-o! What if he should 
fall!’ is the commonest 
exclamation wafted up to 
Kenneth F. Hill's ears. 
Ducking trolley wires and 
eating dinner in the air 
beside second-story restaurants 
has its thrills and dangers, but it 
pays ten dollars a day as ah adver- 
tising medium, and there’s enough 
left at the end of each summer's work 
to finance young Hill’s next college year 


16 Feet High 


words, ‘I want a job.’ With this on my 
back, I got on my ‘legs’ and began walk- 
ing the streets. Inside of an hour I was 
advertising a show for a theatre, and that 
night I had ten dollars and a contract for 
three days—thirty dollars and expenses. 
Oh, I believe in a man advertising what 
he can do, all right, if he can do some- 
thing well.” 

Youthful years on stilts have given him 
dexterity, balance, strong arches—and 
nerve such as few imen possess. Hill 
knows of only three others in the country 
who are stilt walkers—and none of them 
use ‘‘legs” the height of his tallest pair. 
That particular pair keeps his head 22 
feet above the ground, while his everyday 
ones support him at 18 feet. Trolley wires 
in most cities hang at 16 feet, and on the 
taller pair, he would be unable to duck 
under these ever-present obstructions. 

“O-o-o! What if he should fall!” is the 
commonest exclamation wafted up to 
Hill’s ears from crowds the country over. 

“If the lighting wasn’t good, I’d prob- 
ably bust up in business; that’s the onl 
logical answer,” laughs Hill. “Though | 
there is an art to stilt falling, just as there 
is to stilt walking. If a man fell straight 
forward, describing the full arc, and lit 
on his knees with his body bent back, the 
fall would be harmless enough.” 

But if the fall were crooked! Hill has 
had that kind, too. A knee was shattered 
in such a fall. It is none too reliable now; 
but if he is careful where he steps, he feels 
he is safer than the man whose soles are 
flat on the sidewalk. 

“Nobody can run into me, claiming he 
didn’t*see me,” comments Hill. ‘I’m the 
most ‘seeable’ thing in sight, with my Uncle 
Sam suit of clothes on, no matter where I 
happen to be. Sidewalk crowds invariably 
part wide for my ‘legs.’ Street traffic 
halts for me. I don’t care how jammed a 
place may be, there is always a clear path 
for me to tread, while men probably a lot 
more important than l, are down there 
getting shoved and trampled and delayed, 

“It seems as though everybody is ‘for’ 
me. Very few ever have tried to make 
trouble—though they could, easily enough. 
Men seem to be thinking, ‘What if I were 
up there in that fellow’s place.’ And that 
makes them considerate. Kids are either 
too scared or too loyal to me. And women 
are usually too astonished and awed. 

“Slippery spots and wind are my worst 
enemies. You’ve no idea how many differ- 
ent gusts and eddies of wind there some- 
times are between my head and the side- 
walk. If you were in my place, you might 
think somebody had hold of your sticks. 

“These same sticks are playing a prett 
tall part in my life, giving me self-con 
dence and a little business experience which 
ought to help mein after years. And walk- 
ing ’way up here over people’s heads while 
everybody invariably steps aside for me, 
gives me a sort of buoyancy of spyrit that 
doesn’t leave me when I’m down. 

Perhaps the habit of being head and 
shoulders above the crowd is going to re- 
main with Kenneth Hill long after he has, 
ceased leaning his great sticks against a 
building, sitting in a second-story window 
to strap them on, and walking off on them 
to the amazement of thousands. Who 
knows? E. W. DAVIDSON 
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See the bucking bronco buck 
Snort and stamp at his pees. luck! 
The cowboy takes it all in 
Just thinks of Campbell’s ee he’s done! 


Leave it to experts! 


The modern housekeeper leaves the soup 4 
making to trained specialists and gains just that ` 
much time and energy for other things. Every time 
she serves Campbell's Soup she knows it will have 
the same delicious quality and richness. As it comes 
hot and savory to the table, she takes real pride in 


her soup. : 

Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 3 
is a delicious, highly nutritious blend of fifteen i 
different vegetables, hearty cereals, strong, rich beef l f 


stock, herbs and spices—thirty-two distinct ingredients i 
in all. The very best that money can buy goes into 
this soup and it would be very difficult indeed to 3 
duplicate it in any home kitchen. E 


21 kinds 12 — a can 


" SOUPS 
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Adventures of a Steeplejack 


anything from the top limb of an elm tree 
to the ridge pole of a barn. At night I 
used to dream of becoming a professional 
climber. 

“One day in early June, 1898, George 
Ferguson, an old-time steeplejack, came 
to town to fix up the lights ane cross, and 
repair the tiling on old St. John’s Church, 
which stands more than a couple of hun- 
dred feet from porch to spire peak. He 
tried to get a helper around town, but no- 
body seemed to care for the cloud-kissing 
job. 

! “At that time I was fourteen, and just 
finishing grammar school. Someone told 
me that Ferguson wanted a man to hel 
him. I chucked my books into my desk 
and ran to the church, which I reached all 
out of breath. 

“ve come to work for you,’ I said. 

“Ferguson put his hands on his hips 
and leaned back, laughing. ‘Oh, have 
ye?’ says he. ‘And does yer mother know 
ye’re out?” 

“T soon convinced him that I was dead 
in earnest. Finally he agreed that if I 
would let him pull me to the top of the 
steeple in the boatswain’s chair, without 
my showing any signs of fright, he would 
take me on. 

“Without giving him a chance to change 
his mind, I hopped into the chair. When 
he started to tie me in, I waved him away, 
as proud as a prince. ‘All right, kid, 
you've got nerve, anyway,’ he said, and 
started hauling me up. When the chair 
hnally fetched up at the top, I started to 
get out and climb the cross. Just then I 
heard Ferguson bellow from below, ‘Get 
back in that chair, crazy head, or PII tan 
yer hide when I get hold o’ ye? I didn’t 
want to take any chance on losing my job, 
so I sat down, as meek as a pup. He took 
meon at nine dollars a week; and I’ve been 
following the game most of the time since.” 


“JOW soon did you start in working 
for yourself?” I asked. 

“About four years later. And one of 
my first jobs came pretty near being my 
last one. I took a contract to clean out an 
old chimney, twelve feet across and one 
hundred and thirty-five feet tall, belong- 
ing to a cotton mill at Clavville, New 
York. The chimney had been built in 
1872 and hadn’t been cleaned in thirty 
years. It was half choked with accumula- 
tions of soot. 

“There was an iron ladder running in- 
side from the bottom to the top, but folks 
told me that several of the rungs had been 
eaten away, and that I had better look 
out or Id break my neck in trying to 
climb it. I thanked *em—but went ahead. 
Before starting up, I told my partner to 
be very careful to keep the door closed in 
the room at the foot of the chimney. 
Otherwise, he might start a draft that 
would stir up the soot I would be dislodg- 
ing as I climbed, and perhaps smother me. 
He promised. 

“That chimney sure was a mess! Soot 
was banked six or eight inches deep on the 
rungs of the ladder; the walls were caked 
with it, and the air kept getting thicker 
and thicker. I had to climb very slow and 
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careful. When I hid been plowing awa 
for twenty-five minutes I began to chink 
I never was going to get to the top. Evi- 
dently my partner was seized with the 
same idea at the same time—and it went 
to his head! He rushed wildly outside, 
where a crowd was waiting to see me pop 
out, and he Jeft the door wide open behind 
him. 

“A gust of air like a hurricane rushed 
up that chimney. Soot swept into my 
face, half blinding and more than half 
stifling me. Fortunately, I was only six 
or eight feet from the top, or I could never 
have made it. Choking for breath, and for- 
getting all about the fact that the ladder 
wasn’t supposed to be safe, I pawed my 
way out and crumpled up on the twenty- 
four-inch coping. It was three or four 
minutes before I could really breathe again. 


“T CAN recall one other time when I came 
close to having my breathing appa- 
ratus scrapped. This was on a steeple. 
was working with George Seaman, my 
faithful helper for fourteen years—during 
eight of which we slept in the same bed. 

“George was tinkering around above 
me. In some of his maneuvers he decided 
to trust his weight to a sheet of copper 
that was supposed to be fastened solid. 
The copper gave way, and George had 
nothing but empty air between him and a 
stone courtyard one hundred and sixty 
feet below. No, I'll take that back! J 
was in the way, thank heaven! In falling, 
George landed square between me and the 
rope from which my boatswain’s chair was 
swinging. Despite the fact that my wind 
was knocked out, I managed to hold him 
where he had wedged until he could catch 
on the rope and pull himself up. 

“Poor George! He was finally killed in 
a sixty-five foot fall at Phoenixville, Penn- 
sylvania, when a plank slipped from a 
truss and spilled him. He lived an hour 
and twenty minutes. A dare-devil he 
was, but one of the best jacks that ever 
slung a block and tackle. The death 
couldn’t have broken me up more if it had 
been that of my own brother.” 

“What was the hardest job you ever 
tackled?” I asked. 

“I guess it was putting up a Liberty 
Loan sign here in New Fork, on a big 
building in Forty-first Street, near Sixth 
Avenue. The sign, in four rows of twenty- 
foot letters, spread from the twelfth to the 
twenty-second story of the structure. 
“Buy Liberty Bonds To Your Utmost,” 
was what it said. 

“Several other steeplejacks tried the job 
and had to give it up. ‘There were ninety- 
three sections of letters, each made of 
furring strips covered with oilcloth. It 
was a season of high.winds, and the sec- 
tions had the habit of buckling in the mid- 
dle or blowing out of the worker’s hands 
before they could be fastened into place. 
Several men narrowly escaped being 
blown away with them. 

“We sure had our troubles after getting 
on the job. Once a gust of wind caught a 
section and landed it in the middle of 
Bryant Park, five hundred feet away. It 
narrowly missed a little old lady and her 


Irish spaniel. Another section went low. 
and almost landed on top of an express 
wagon. I was scared to death that some- 
one was going to get killed. 

“To fight the gale I finally tried the 
plan of lashing three sections together be- 
fore raising them—figuring that there 
would be less chance of their buckling. 
The scheme looked good, but it nearly 
gave me a spill. A powerful gust of wind 
tore in between the three pieces, which 
filled up like a balloon and blew away 
with such force that they yanked a six- 
teen-foot platform out and let it slam back 
into the wall at right angles. I was on 
the end of the platform that was jerked 
out over the street. I held on until George 
Seaman could swing out and get mein. ... 
We finished the job in nine days, just the 
same. . 

“Another tough job turned up in April, 
1917. One morning I got word that the 
halyard on the big flagpole running up 
from the Empire Building, in lower 
Broadway, had broken, and the flag was 
stringing out over the street in a stiff wind. 
It was a bitter day, with a storm, half 
sleet and half rain, slapping in from the 
northeast. I found the tall pole coated 
with ice. To keep my sling straps from 
slipping as I climbed was the devil’s own 
job, and by the time I had-reached the top 
my hands were so near frozen that I could 
scarcely bend my fingers. 

“After tugging at the flag for five or ten 
minutes, I finally captured it and started 
down. I hadn’t gone more than fifteen 
feet when a gust of wind tore it from my 
hands and drove it out over the street 
again. Once more I had to climb to the 
top, and this time I rolled the flag up after 
salvaging it. Before I finished that job | 
was nearly chilled through. 


“(THE wind can make life miserable for a 

steeplejack. Back in 1912, I had started 
to take down a flagpole on a skyscraper at 
Broadway and Liberty Street. Many of 
such poles you have to saw off in sections, 
and let down each section with a rope, to 
prevent its falling through the roof or out 
onto the street. In this instance, I had 
sawed about one third the way through 
the top section when one of those sudden 
September gales started sweeping over 
the city like a hurricane. According to 
the weather man the next day, it speeded 
up to ninety-two miles an hour. 

“T didn’t dare to come down with the 
pole partly sawed through, for fear the 
top piece would snap off and fall on some- 
one. But the wind was blowing so hard 
that it kept turning me around, and | 
couldn’t make my saw behave. A crowd 
gathered in the street, so as not to miss 2 
possible funeral, and a policeman sent up 
word that I would have to stop. By the 
time the message reached me, kaaa, I 
had finished, and slid down to safety.” 

“Pd say it’s a great life if you don’t 
weaken,” I remarked. 

Dow grinned. 

“I wouldn’t swap it for any other trade 
in the world,” he announced. “And you'll 
have to admit that it’s one line of work 
where there really is room at the top!” 
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HAVANA— 


bought to the 
best advantage 


ORE fine Havana goes into Robt. 
Burns than is required for any 
other cigar made in America. 


Immense purchases naturally give the 
makers of Robt. Burns unusual buying 
advantages—both as to price and selec- 
tion of leaf. The General Cigar Co., 

Inc., has always shared these advan- 
g Sas tages with the smokers of Robt. Burns. 


Actual Size 
2 for 25c PERFECTOS: 2 for 25c General Car Coa 
Box of 50—$6.00 n . ° mc. 
xo $6. aie set straight ‘NATIONAL BRANDS 
EPICURES: 2 for 25c NEW YORK CITY 
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My Answer to the Question: How Did You 


not even a decent story of hardship and 
final triumph. Fact is, the only time I 
have been hungry in New York was when 
I worked so hard I forgot to eat. Only 
five editors tossed me out; and twelve 
days after landing on Manhattan Island, 
the “Evening Mail” gave me a job. The 
next day I learned that the Sixth Avenue 
Elevated wasn’t the Brooklyn Bridge. 

New York has a peculiar sense of humor. 
Things strike the public of that city as 
funny which other cities are slow to 
accept. It is not that New Yorkers are 
different, or are smarter, or quicker to see 
a thing, but that they are constantly on 
the lookout for something new—and they 
can drop a thing even more quickly than 
they can take it up. 

Also, it is harder to find any one thing 
that will appeal to the entire population. 
In San Francisco, which is considerable of 
a city, I knew the people and their tastes 
perhaps instinctively, being one of 
them; but New York is so tremendous, 
and has such a diversity of population and 
of tastes, that it is impossible to know all, 
or to appeal to all. One must try for the 
largest class, or the largest number of 
classes with the same tastes. In my first 
cfforts on the “ Mail” I foundered, feeling 
for the reaction from the public. 


I WAS not satisfied with my work. I 
believed that the public did not like it. 
And so, for the first time, it became rather 
hard to work, except when I did it 
simply for the love of drawing. I knew I 
was not getting ahead. 

One evening a bunch of my friends, 
who were rooting for me sincerely, made 
a suggestion: they argued that I would 
stand a much better chance if I changed 
my name. They almost persuaded me 
that Americans are so narrow-minded 
that they are prejudiced against certain 
names indicative of nationality. Their in- 
sinuation was that, while ] might be all 
right personally, my name was a bad 
trademark. “Goldberg” did not sound as 
musical as “Davenport,” or “Tenniel.” 
I admitted that “mountain of gold”— 
the meaning of my name—might not 
exactly describe my financial condition, 
but I insisted that it was a perfectly good 
name. Besides, it was my Father's name; 
and he was the one person without whose 
sympathetic understanding I never would 
have dared attempt to realize my ambi- 
tion. I lay awake all might, trying to 
neture myself named O'Sullivan, or 
Bridgewater, or something like that. 
Then I realized that it was idiotic even 
to consider such a thing; that I would be 
ashamed of it all the remainder of my life; 
and that, if a man’s achievements are no 
bigger than the sound of his name, it 
doesn’t much matter what his name may 
be. 

Instead of deciding to use a nom de 
plume I determined to try to add a little 
to the honor my father and mother had 
brought to the name. Whether this deci- 
sion had anything to do with it or not, 


Put It Over? 


(Continued from page 39) 


work immediately became easier and my 
resolve to succeed greater. 

All that time I had worked with rather 
a vague idea, but the theory was slowly 
working out. My plan was to pick out 
some shortcoming common to the ma- 
jority of mortals, and to avoid making 
cartoons offensively personal. Everyone 
loves to laugh at the weaknesses of others, 
and we all laugh more heartily when we 
realize that we share the weakness. If we 
had a monopoly on the weakness we would 
feel hurt. For instance, if you fall into a 
mud puddle and are laughed at, you feel 
hurt. If your entire crowd falls into the 


puddle, you stand and laugh at one. 


another and at yourself. I never have 
been guilty of cartooning any physical or 
mental shortcoming in anyone. The 
mental defective and the physical cripple 
are not subjects for humor. 

The first thing I did that attracted real 
attention was “Foolish Questions”—and 
that was an accident. 

One day I was drawing a picture merely 
to fillin a blank space in the daily cartoon. 
It was a grotesque picture of a man who 
had just fallen out of the window of a 
fifty-story building and a woman, who 
was inquiring, sympathetically, “Are you 
hurt?” He was replying: “No, I am 
taking my beauty sleep.” 

Everyone realizes that, in the effort to 
make conversation, we ask inane, idiotic 
questions, without expecting an answer. 
So the idea was not at all new. But by 
supplying an answer equally as idiotic as 
the question was, I gave it a new twist. 
But, when I drew the picture, I didn’t 
think much about it, beyond knowing 
that it filled the required space. 

The next day letters commenced to 
pour into the office and the telephone rang 
continuously. It seemed to me that every- 
one in New York was anxious to suggest 
other foolish questions. And it slowly 
dawned upon my mind that I had found 
the thing for which I had been seeking. 
“Foolish Questions” proved to be the 
most successful series | ever evolved. It 
became part of my daily work for years, 
and it still strikes the public as funny. 


NE never can tell what the public will 

fancy. It is a sort of guessing match. 
“Selling” a cartoon idea to the public is a 
lot harder than one would think. A 
striking catch line, or slogan, or “ punch” 
phrase, may catch the public fancy—or 
it may not. One does not have to wait 
long to find out; because if a phrase 
catches on—as, for instance, some of Tad 
Dorgan’s have—one hears it repeated a 
thousand times within the next few days. 
But even at that, it is harder to hold the 
public attention than it is to gain it. 

I have studied, and watched and 
listened, usually getting ideas from every- 
day things that happen all around us. 
The majority of the ideas have come from 
my own experiences. One of the most 
popular catch lines I ever used was “I 
never thought of that.” The idea came 


one day when I was sitting at my desk, 
trying vainly to remember the tele phone 
number of a friend I had promised to call 
up. An office boy came in, found me 
holding the telephone and mumbling 
numbers, striving to recall the right com- 
bination. 

“Why don’t you look in the ’phone 
book?” he aka 

“T never thought of that!” 
claimed. 

Then I laughed at my own foolishness 
—and realized that every man and woman 
in the world does just such things in fits 
of absent-mindedness. So I started the 
series. 


[T IS an odd thing that it is so hard to 
hit upon an idea, and so easy to find a 
million examples of the same thing the 
minute it is started. One often wonders 
how he failed to think of it years before. 
Probably two thousand persons wrote or 
telephoned instances of “I never thought 
of that”—after they saw the idea in 
cartoons. 

From the very first I realized that in 
order to succeed, it was necessary to know 
human beings, whether one draws for 
them, or sells to them, or works for them. 
Cartooning is ninety parts studying 
human beings, eight parts fitting the re- 
sulting knowledge to an idea, and two 
parts drawing. 

Most of my cartoon ideas have come 
from personal observation and experience. 
I have had thousands of ideas suggested 
to me, but hardly one of them struck me 
as applicable to my own work. It may be 
that they were funny to the persons who 
suggested them; and it is possible they 
would have worked out in their hands— 
but not in mine. ' 

Hardly a day passes without someone 
suggesting an idea or ideas, for cartoons; 
but most of the things suggested are 
crude. Usually they are things which are 
funny only to a limited circle. 

A cartoonist hardly need read the 
papers to know what the big news of the 
day is, because the suggestions for car- 
toons will inform him. A year ago “the 

reat majority of suggestions were about 
booa and Henry Ford—neither of which 
seem funny to me. 

In studying human beings I took an 
extensive post-graduate course in human 
nature around New York. For years ] 
circulated where the lights were brightest 
and the crowds thickest. It got so that 
the hat boys wanted to give me reduced 
rates. But all the time, I had an uneasy 
feeling that I was missing something; I 
could not just figure out what it was. 
That is, not until one day, when I made 
the discovery that I hadn’t even started 
to learn about life. . . . That was when I 
met Her! There are four of us now. The 
other two are boys; and I suppose that in 
a year or two I'll be spanking them for 
drawing on the wall paper and urging 
them to study engineering, or something 
useful, 
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Lest We Forget—About Booze! 


not play the same part that the destroyed 
nerve fibers played. They behave as scar 
tissue does in other parts of the body. 
They have no part in nerve functioning. 
That is permanently impaired. 

“The result is often serious disturbance 
of the memory and of other mental proc- 
esses. The nerve fibers of the body show 
degenerative changes. They lose their 
conducting capacity. When you move your 
hand, or arm, or foot, it 1s because the 
nerves have carried the impulse from the 
brain. But if these fibers have undergone 
the degenerative changes caused by the 
continued use of alcohol, so that they lose 
their conducting capacity, the parts of the 
body which they supply become more or 
less paralyzed. 

“People almost universally refer to 
alcohol as a stimulant, but modern science 
inclines to the belief that it is entirely and 
always a depressant. The average man 
will immediately want to argue that 
statement; but I believe it can be ex- 

lained so that he will have to admit that 
it has a good basis. 

“For instance, what are some of the 
immediate effects of, say, a few drinks of 
whisky? There is an increase in the rapid- 
ity of the circulation and the man’s face 
becomes flushed. His eyes brighten. He 
seems to have a sudden flow of ideas. 
He become loquacious and makes many 
gestures. It is true that these signs soon 
pass, but he thinks he has been at least 
temporarily stimulated. 

“But just analyze what is really re- 
sponsible for these signs. It is because in 
each case, some normal restraint has been 

ut out of business for the time being. 
The nerves which regulate the circulation 
have been affected, so that the blood is 
racing without its usual control. The 
brain receives an increased supply, with 
the resule that the senses seem to be 
sharpened. The apparent flow of ideas is 
not necessarily a flow of good ideas. In 
fact, it is generally quite the reverse. But 
the man has lost his power to discriminate 
between the good ones and the bad ones, 
so he welcomes them all. His loquacity 
and his gesturing are due, not to stimu- 
lation, but to a paralysis of the restraints 
and inhibitions which normally are the 
guards on his behavior. 


“ALL the apparently stimulating effects 

of alcohol can be traced, I believe, 
to its paralysis or impairment of some 
normal function or condition. 

“That is precisely the reason why men 
drink it. ‘They take it ‘for the effect.’ 
They want their nerves to be relaxed; 
they want to become insensible to pain or 
to discomfort; they want to forget. But 
these effects are obtained because the nerv- 
ous system is disordered. If men realized 
this, they might also realize that what the 
get is not worth the price they pay for it.” 

Doctor Barrett, of course, did not refer 
to the six to twelve dollars a bottle which 
men pay nowadays for liquor. That de- 
tail is a matter between them and their 
own pocketbooks. The important price is 
what they pay in physical, mental, and 
moral degeneration. 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Tt is easier to illustrate these effects,” 
continued Doctor Barrett, “by taking an 
extreme case—a man with delirium tre- 
mens. The moderate drinker, of course, 
will claim that he is not in that class. He 
may not realize that he probably is har- 
boring many of the symptoms of advanced 
alcoholism, only in less aggravated form. 

“The man with delirium tremens loses 
the ability to understand his relations to 
things about him. This is generally ac- 
companied by visual hallucinations. That 
is, he imagines he sees objects, usually of 
a terrifying character; such as extraordi- 
nary animals or abnormal insects. 

“In another type of acute alcoholic 
disorder, the patient is tormented by 
hallucinations of hearing. He thinks peo- 
ple are threatening him. 

“ce > H 

In still another form the patients suf- 
fer acutely from trouble with the periph- 
eral nerves. They have severe pains in the 
large nerve trunks; their musclemovements 
become weakened, and frequently more or 
less complete muscle paralysis occurs. 

“This type of alcoholic disorder is often 
accompanied by tremendous disturbances 
of the memory. The patient is unable to 
remember his actual experiences, so he 
makes up imaginary ones. 


“JN ANOTHER type of mental disorder 
resulting from the chronic use of alco- 
hol, the person develops suspicions and de- 
lusions about the people with whom he is 
in close relation. He believes he is being 
persecuted; that his friends are conspiring 
against him; that his wife is unfaithful to 
him; that his business associates look on 
him with suspicion. Often this mental 
attitude results in acts of violence against 
the man’s wife, or against someone he 
thinks is persecuting him. 

“These severe disturbances do not 
always manifest themselves so openly. 
But there is almost always, in a chronic 
drinker—a chronic alcoholic, as physi- 
cians describe him—a marked deteriora- 
tion of the finer sensibilities. Not only 
is his memory less good than formerly, 
but his conduct is coarse, he is nervous 
and irritable, his judgment is impaired, 
and his will power is diminished.” 

“That’s true,” I said. “I was told only 
the other day of a man in a neighboring 
city who is an example of this mental and 
moral deterioration. He is, or was, a 
brilliant lawyer; a man of good family, 
good breeding, and highly educated. The 
person who told me of the case was an old 
friend of this man. 

“* He is losing his practice and becom- 
ing impossible socially,’ the friend said. 
‘His office is in the same building and on 
the same floor as my own. He keeps the 
stuff in his desk; and I don’t know how 
pany drinks a day he takes by himself, 
but I do know that he makes himself a 
nuisance in every office in the building 
where he thinks he can get another drink. 
I confess that I used to have a bottle in 
my own desk. I don’t now. I’ve cut out 
whisky. I haven’t taken a drink of any 
kind of liquor for a year. I’m through! 
But he keeps on coming into my office, 
trumping up any old excuse his befuddled 


brain can supply, but sooner or later 
brazenly suggesting a drink. He has los: 
his sense of courtesy. He has become 
coarse and vulgar and obnoxious in every 
way. Booze has got him for fair!’ ” 

“Well, that certainly is not a pleasant 
picture,” said Doctor Barrett, “but it is 
not an uncommon one. Someone, in talk- 
ing with me recently about the effects of 
alcohol on the will power, said: ‘Where is 
the seat of the will?’ 

“There is no ‘seat of the will’ in the 
sense that he meant. But alcohol under- 
mines the will by removing the norma: 
restraints. It makes it hard for a man te 
take physical or mental action; and so he 
drifts into a laissez-faire, or let-it-shidc 
attitude. It is hard for him to make a 
decision, so he doesn’t make it. And he 
goes on this way until his former habit o/ 


decision has become a habit of in-decision. : 


That is what has happened when we say 
of him that he has lost his will power. 

“Effects of this kind may be classed as 
psychological. They influence a man’ 
whole moral attitude toward life. In many 
cases he becomes untruthful and dishon- 
est. If he goes on he becomes utterly 
degraded—a physical, mental, and moral 
wreck. But these tendencies show even 
in cases of moderate intoxication. A man 
who is ‘half drunk’ shows them in 3 
marked degree. 

“Among the physical effects, as I said 
before, are the pronounced disturbances 
of the nervous system controlling sight, 
hearing, speech, and so on. The effect on 
the circulation is evident in a greatly in- 
creased pulse and in decreased blood 

ressure. The effect on the blood vessel 
is seen in the dilatation of the superheui 
vessels of the skin. This, in time, causes 
the red nose, characteristic of the drunkard. 

“In advanced stages of alcoholism 
there occur disorders of the stomach, loss 
of weight, frequently high temperature, 
and, after a time, low blood pressure. 
Very commonly there are convulsions. 
There is marked trembling of the limbs. 
The urine frequently shows large amounts 
of albumen. The liver shows cirrhosis and 
fatty degeneration. The kidneys are se 
verely affected, resulting in chronic 
Bright’s disease. 


“THESE are some of the effects on the 
chronic alcoholic himself. But the trib- 
ute exacted by John Barleycorn does not 
stop there. A study of the life course of 
many cases brings out the fact that they 
furnish an undue proportion of criminals 
periodic patients in hospitals, and inmates 
of institutions for those who become de 
pendent on public care. i 
“Germany is popularly regarded in 
this country as not a land of drunkenness. 


The Gérman people, as a beer-drinking ; 


nation, is held up to us as a sort of nor 
alcoholic model. Yet in Germany alchol 
causes from ten to thirty per cent of 4 
forms of mental disease admitted to thè 
hospitals. In this country, in New York 
and Massachusetts, past records showe 
alcohol as the direct cause of mental dis- 
orders in as high as fifteen per cent of the 
admissions to the state hospitals. It 28 
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The instructions I got on shaving cream 


By V. K. Cassady, B. S., M. S. Chief Chemist 


The makers of Palmolive decided 
to use their soothing oils in a shav- 
ing cream. And they gave me these 
instructions: 


“The men we go to are all using 
other shaving soaps. Most of them are 
satisħed—some are wedded to them. 


“You must create a superlative 
soap, conspicuously supreme. Other- 
wise we shall never tell men anything 
about it.’ 


We asked 1,000 men 


Our first step was to ask 1,000 men 
what they most desired in a shaving 
soap. 

Then we set out to meet their re- 
quirements better than others had done. 

We are soap experts—that is our 
business. We have studied soap for 
decades. 

We have won millions of women— 
won the topmost place in toilet soaps 
—by creation of Palmolive. 


Marr arreneetce, 
L 


Now with those same oils—palm 
and olive—it was for us to make a 
shaving cream as popular with men. 


Tried 130 times 


We worked 18 months on the prob- 
lem. We made up 130 formulas, and 


we tried them out on every sort of 
beard. 


We knew soap chemistry. We had 
the oils which had held supreme 
place for 3,000 years. We had made 
the finest facial soap that women ever 
knew. 


But we fell down 130 times before 
we satisfied ourselves on a shaving 
soap for you. You are one we tried 
to please. Now we ask you, as a fair 
return, to give this soap a test. 


Go back to what you now use if 
we have nothing better. But find 
out what we’ve done. If you have 
something you want tested, we’ll do 
the same for you. 


Copyright 1922—The Palmolive Co. 1449 


Enjoy 
Ten Shaves 
FREE 


Just send the coupon 
and we will send a trial 
tube. See our conception 
of what a shaving soap 
should be. See if it is 
not better than any soap 
you know. 


The Four Things 
Most Desired 


Men wanted ample 
lather. We made a soap 
which multiplies itself in 
lather 250 times. A tiny 
bit—only one-half inch 
—suffices for a shave. 

Men wanted quick re- 
sults. Within one minute, 
with this soap, the beard 
absorbs 15% of water. 
And that makes the 
toughest beard cut like 
wax. 

Men wanted lasting 
lather. The lather of 
Palmolive Cream main- 
tains its creamy fullness 
for ten minutes on the 
face. 


Men wanted nice after 
effects. Here the palm 
and olive blend soothes 
all irritation. No lotion 
is required. The skin is 
left in soft and velvety 
condition. 


Those are the results 
that you want. Let us 
prove that we’ve attained 
them. Send this coupon 
for our ten-shave tube. 


Simply insert your name 
and address and mail to 


The Palmolive Company 
Dept. B-249 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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Tough 
and Tender 


In my self appointed office of shaving adviser 
to the men of this country, I have condoled, 
first and last, with several thousand sufferers 
of old fashioned methods of beard taming. 
And every last one of them has confided to 
me the secret that his beard is extraordinarily 
tough and his hide painfully tender. 


They were all of them right. 


A whisker is tough—all fired tough. It is 
made of the same stuff as your finger nails. 
The marvel is that science has been able to 
reduce a beard to such a condition that it can 
be painlessly sliced off. 


And your skin is even tenderer than you 
have believed. Three minutes of brisk rub- 
bing with the end of your finger on any part 
of your body will expose raw flesh. 


When you indulge in the wrong practice of 
rubbing in lather with your fingers, you raise 
thousands of microscopic blisters which the 
razor cuts, leaving those tiny blood spots 
which cause you so much discomfort and ex- 
pose you to infection. 


Now why is it that over two million men 
become eloquent in praise of Mennen Shaving 
Cream whenever the subject of shaving is 
brought up? 


To cut out the science and get down to or- 
dinary smoking compartment language, a 
beard no longer seems tough, and the tender- 
ness of your skin ceases to trouble you when 

k : 
you use Mennen’s. Never mind why. Rea- 
sons are chiefly useful to explain failure. I am 
talking about results. 


Get a tube of Mennen’s or send ten cents 
for my demonstrator tube. Build up a lather 
with three minutes of brush work and three 
times as much water as you ordinarily use. 
Cold water is as good as 
hot. 

Then you will under- 
stand why I am constantly 
accused of lamentably fail- 
ing to do justice to the 
amazing virtue—to the con- 
vincing superiority of 
Mennen Shaving Cream. 


ty, 


Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, N.J. U.S.A. 


doubtless the indirect cause in a much 
higher percentage. All this, of course, is 
due to the effect of alcohol on the brain. 

“ But the case of The People vs. Alco- 
hol, as you put it, does not stop there. It 
has been proved that the chronic use of 
alcohol has a severe effect upon the chil- 
dren of alcoholic parents. A study was 
made by Demme in 1891 of the life his- 
tory, over a period of twelve years, of the 
children of ten couples who were abstain- 
ers and of ten couples who were alcoholic. 
The abstinent parents had sixty-one chil- 
dren. Of these only five died within the 
twelve years. Four children suffered, 
later on, from diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem and two from abnormalities of de- 
velopment. 


“NJOW look at the record of the other 
group. These alcoholic parents had 
fifty-seven children. Twenty-five died in 
the early months of life. Only ten, out of 
the whole fifty-seven were completel 
normal. The others were afflicted wit 
various degenerative diseases, such as mal- 
formations, chorea, epilepsy, and idiocy. 

“Another study was made, by Plaut, of 
183 children of alcoholic parents. Almost 
thirty-three per cent of them died in the 
early years of life; and fifty-nine per cent 
of the ones who lived were mentally ab- 
normal! Not only that, but at least half 
of those who lived suffered from various 
physical afflictions. 

“A study by Bourneville of 2,554 men- 
tally abnormal children showed that 235 
of these had been conceived during a 
period of intoxication. It did not give the 

ercentage born of alcoholic parents, but 
it was undoubtedly much larger. For in 
another study which he made of idiotic 
and epileptic children, he found that more 
than, 36 per cent of them came from an 
alcoholic father. He also found that be- 
tween 2c and 30 per cent of a great num- 
ber of criminals, vagabonds, and prosti- 
tutes came from alcoholic parents.’ 

This was Doctor Barrett’s testimony in 
the case of The People vs. Alcohol. It is 
especially valuable because he has no ob- 
session on the subject. He never has been 
a crusader against drinking. 

If you want to be interested, fascinated, 
and amazed, read the medical literature 
on the subject of alcohol. I have been 
going through a comparatively few of the 
immense number of books and pamphlets 
written about it and I could fill this maga- 
zine with remarkably interesting extracts. 
But I can give only a few. 

Five or six years ago, under the title, 
“The Doctors Verdict,” one writer 
printed a summary of statements by 
many physicians. Here, in brief, are some 
of these statements: 

In 500 cases of tuberculosis in this 
country, the mortality among those using 
alcohol was 40 per cent higher than among 
total abstainers. In France, out of a large 
number of persons dying of tuberculosis, 
52.8 per cent were immoderate drinkers, 
25 per cent were moderate drinkers, and 
only 18.5 per cent were abstainers. 


In London, of 2,000 cases of pneumonia, 
half were treated with alcohol and half 
without. Those receiving alcohol showed 
a mortality of 31 per cent; those without 
showed only 19 per cent of deaths. In 
two of our own large cities almost 7c per 
cent of the pneumonia patients under 50 
years of age had an alcoholic history. 

In Munich, Professor Bollinger, after 
making 6,000 autopsies, declared that 
every sixteenth male in beer-drinking 
Munich died of a “beer heart.” And he 
added, “One rarely finds, in Munich, a 
faultless heart and a normal kidney in an 
adult man.” 

Doctor Floras examined the teeth of 
729 railway employees. He found that 
the average number of decayed teeth to 
each drinking workman was almost double 
the number for the nondrinkers. In the 
men between forty and fifty, this average 
rose to nearly four times as many. 

Dr. William H. Welch, the famous phy- 
sician at Johns Hopkins, says: ‘Alcohol 
in sufficient quantities is a poison to all 
living organisms.” Dr. Howard A. Kelly, 
of the same institution, declares: ‘“‘Alco- 
hol should be classed in the list of danger- 
ous drugs, along with morphine, cocaine, 
and chloral.” Dr. T. Alexander Mac- 
Nichol says: “In the light of modern sci- 
ence, alcohol is not a food, a tonic, or a 
stimulant.” 

Based on a report of two million cases 
recorded by insurance companies, Dr. 
Arthur Hunter claims that human life is 
shortened by from four to six years by the 
use of alcohol. That is, regular drinkers 
die six years younger than they should; 
while the regulars who reformed before 
they took out insurance policies die four 
years younger than they should. 


N a study of the causes of suicide, it 

was found that during a period of eight 
years 11,986 persons killed themselves 
fos of alcohol. E. Bonnell Phelps, a 
careful and conservative statistician, says 
that about 66,oco deaths per year in the 
United States can be traced to the use of 
alcohol. At the time that estimate was 
made, it meant that more than one man 
out of eight, in this country, died because 
of drink, either directly or indirectly. 

In Denmark, after careful analysis, it 
was declared that every pint of brandy a 
man consumes shortens his life by eleven 
hours; and that every pint of beer he 
takes costs him twenty-five minutes of 
life. 

I could fill pages with these indict- 
ments, but I will quote only one other 
man, Professor Emil Kraepelin, who is 
recognized by all scientists as an authority 
on this subject. He has made countless 
tests and studies; and he sets down these 
three conclusions: 


First: Alcohol impairs every human faculty. 

Second: The higher and more complex the fac- 
ulty, the more pronounced is the effect upon it. 

Third: The effects of alcohol are cumula- 
tive; that is, its continued use, even in compara- 
tively moderate quantities, impairs the facul- 
ties at a rapidly increasing rate. 


“HOW a Dull, Fat Little Girl Became a Great Actress’’—the story of Alla 


Nazimova—is told next month by Mary B. Mullett. 


To-day this vivid, 


fascinating star is one of the great geniuses of the stage, yet she herself 
declares that at seventeen years of age she was ‘‘awkward, slow-witted, 


self-satisfied, and uninteresting.” 


The story of her amazing transfor- 


mation will inspire everyone who reads it. It is an epic of achievement. 
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THE MOST “BEAUTIFUL CAR 


A Better Car—at a Lower Price 


The New 6-44 Prices 


6-44 Touring, 5-Passenger - - - 
6-44 Sport Type, 4-Passenger - - 
6-44 Roadster, 3-Passenger - - - 
6-44 Sedan, 5-Passenger - - =- = 
6-44 Coupe, 4-Passenger - - =- = 


Cord Tires Standard Equipment 
on all Models 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory, Tax Extra 


$1465 
1595 
1465 
2245 
1995 


The Paige 6-44 was introduced to 
the public at £1965. It now costs 
$1465—a saving in money of £500. 


But the greatly decreased list price 
is not the only advantage. The New 
Series 6-44 is today a better car than 
itever was before. It is the finished 
product of ripe experience—the last 
word of the Paige Engineering Staff. 


These are plain, blunt facts that es- 
tablish the Paige 6-44as the soundest 
investment value in the light six field. 


Cold figures prove that you can buy 
this car with absolute confidence so 
far as your pocketbook is concerned. 
One demonstration will prove that 
it is the car that you want—irre- 
spective of cost. 
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He says he has smoked 
more Edgeworth than 
any other living man 


Let Mr. Baldwin’s letter give you the 
facts, and you will see he has some justifi- 
cation for his claims. 


Burlington, Vermont 


Larus & Brother Company 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


I think that I am entitled to be called a 
charter member of the Edgeworth Smok- 
ers Club, as I have used the Edgeworth 
Sliced Plug between twenty and twenty- 
five years. 


When I commenced using it I was sell- 
ing hardware on the road. One of my cus- 
tomers who kept a general store told me 
that he had just received a new tobacco 
and wished that I would try it. He gave 
me a box for which he charged me 20c. 
He made a mistake, as it was selling at 
that time for 25c. I liked it so well that I 
made it a point to ask for it in every store 
in the different towns that I made; but few 
had it. The next time that I called on this 
customer I bought six boxes, which would 
last until I got around again. I still con- 
tinued to ask for it in the different towns 
and tried to induce the dealers to stock it. 


In 1906 or 1907 I went to So. Carolina 
and stayed there three years. I was sur- 
prised not to be able to get it there. At 
that time I was in Beaufort, S. C., and 
made frequent trips to Savannah, Ga., and 
Charleston, S. C., and was unable to get it 
in either of these cities. Finally I ordered 
some direct from you and also induced a 
dealer in Beaufort to stock it. 


I have used it always for over twenty 
years except occasionally when I could not 
get it. I figure that I have smoked over 
1000 of the 25c boxes, which have cost for 
the last few years 35c. For at least five 
years I have not bought a cigar. Have had 
some given to me, but they do not take the 
place of the old pipe filled with Edgeworth. 

I am sixty-one years of age and still 
think that it is the best tobacco on the 
market. I don’t think there is a man living 


who has smoked any more Edgeworth 
than I. What do you think? 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) H. F. Baldwin. 


lt is always pleasing to hear from old 
Edgeworth smokers, and we would like to 
know if this record is 
the best ever made. 


We like to know that 
young men, men who 
are breaking in their 
first pipes, find Edge- 
worth before they 
get very far in 
their — pipe-smok- 
) ing careers. 


So we have a 
standing 
tion to send free 
samples of Edge- 
worth to all who 
ask for them. If 
you haven’t tried 

dgeworth, we 
have a sample 
package here containing Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed that is only waiting for 
your name and address, 


When you write for it, address Larus & 


Brother Company, 25 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


—— 
Ka] 
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HIGH GRAD: 
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But we are inter- 
ested, too, in new. 
Edgeworth smokers. 
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him aside and caught the girl’s arm as she 
blinked and swayed. 

“It was pretty bad while it lasted, but 
it’s over now,” he said cheerfully. “Steady 


| her on the other side, Jenks, and we'll get 


her to her room. Here, hurry up!” 

For Jenks was examining the door to 
discover the cause of the accident. His 
face had an odd, chalky look. At Ren- 
shaw’s crisp order he found his wits and 
hurried to the other side of Verity to take 
her arm. 

“It might of killed her,” he said. 

“Nothing of the sort.” Renshaw shot 
a warning look at him over her head. 
“Someone was bound to hear the noise. 
Why didn’t you hear it sooner?” 

“I did hear it sooner, sir,” Jenks con- 
fessed. “I heard it for more than an 
hour. But I didn’t pay any attention to 
it, because I thought it came from some- 
He returned to his orig- 
inal refrain: “She might have been suffo- 
cated.” 

“Well, she’s all right now. Here you 
are, Miss Campbell, safe at the door of 
your own room.” 

He opened the door for her, watched 
her walk unsteadily across the threshold, 
closed the door and looked at pent: 

“Get a glass of sherry for Miss Camp- 
bell, and then bring a whisky and soda to 
my room,” he directed. 

Places: did not return his usual brisk 
afhrmative. He did not even move from 
the spot where he stood. The fact that 
the secretary’s peril had at least been 
equal to that of his young mistress obvi- 
ously did not interest or concern him. 
Renshaw watched him with a tolerant 
understanding of his viewpoint. 

“She might of been suffocated,” Jenks 
slowly repeated. 


TEN minutes later a deferential tap on 
Renshaw’s door proved that Jenks had 
followed instructions. He entered without 
waiting for a response, and, finding the 
secretary in a big chair before the unlit 
fire, set down the tray and moved about 
the room for a moment with characteris- 
tically noiseless activity. 

“All right now, sir?” His voice, as 
always, was smoothly respectful. 

“All right, thanks. Did Miss Camp- 
bell drink her sherry?” 

“Yes, sir.” Jenks hesitated. Then, 
“Might I ask just how it happened, sir?” 

Renshaw welcomed the question. He 
desired the servants to know just how it 
had happened, if Jenks intended to dis- 
cuss the matter below-stairs. 

“Simplest thing in the world,” he said 
lightly. “Miss Campbell was showing 
me through the house. When we reached 
this hall I said something about not hav- 
ing enough towels. You know I’ve men- 
tioned that to you, too. She went into 
the closet to show me where they were. I 
followed her across the threshold and the 
door suddenly slammed shut behind us.” 

Jenks gazed at the floor. 

“That was odd, sir, wasn’t it?” 

Renshaw looked at him until the but- 
ler’s glance lifted from the floor. 

“It was very odd,” he then said. “In 


fact, it was so odd that it simply could 
not have happened.” 

Jenks seemed startled. 

“I don’t quite follow you, sir.” 

“I will be clearer. What I mean is”— 
Renshaw spoke very slowly—‘‘that door 
did not shut by itself.” 

To this, at first, Jenks made no reply. 
He seemed greatly puzzled. 

“You mean, sir, that it didn’t blow 
shut?” he asked at last. 

“Of course it didn’t blow shut. How 
could it have blown shut? There was no 
draft. What I mean is that someone, or 
something, intentionally shut it.” 

Jenks now looked frankly incredulous. 

“That could hardly be, sir, could it? 
Why would anyone shut it? And even if 
anyone wanted to, how could it be done 
without you seeing, sir?” 

“That’s what I'd like to know myself.” 
Renshaw spoke wearily. The after-strain 
of the episode was telling on him. Jenks 
nodded and took up the tray. 

“Tt was a regrettable incident, sir,” he 
said, quietly but firmly, “due to the un- 
fortunate condition of the knob. I have 
given orders to have the knob repaired.” 


ENSHAW did not answer. Every word 

poe had uttered had shown him that 
the butler knew all about that door,. but 
he was also aware that Jenks did not in- 
tend to share his knowledge. The solu- 
tion that suggested itself seemed prepos- 
terous. His’ brief sense of well-being 
departed under the mental jolt of the 
conversation. Tawny Ker was taking a 
lot out of him. He wondered what com- 
ments Jenks would make on other recent 
episodes which had occurred. Probably 
they, too, were “regrettable incidents.” 


When gon left the room, carrying 
his tray, Renshaw’s thoughts swung back 
to Verity. 


He looked at his watch. It was half 
past five. He and Verity Campbell must 
have been in that infernal closet almost 
two hours. Tea would be on in the living- 
room. He decided to go down. He found 
only Madame Hvoeslef at the tea table. 

“Ah, Monsieur Renshaw,” she said 
gayly, “it is good that you are here. I 
have felt almost a guilt to be so comforta- 
ble when all others are anxious. Miss 
Campbell—she is with her grandfather?” 

Renshaw answered with a vague mur- 
mur to the effect that he did not know. 
Madame Hvoeslef’s manner showed that 
she knew nothing of the occurrence of the 
afternoon, but she promptly demonstrat- 
ed that she knew exactly how to interest 
a young man during a téte-a-téte over the 
teacups. He threw off his preoccupation. 

But he did not misunderstand the dis- 
tinguished visitor, who had honored him 
with an unusually interesting tête-à-tête, 
conducted on a highly artistic scale that 
by turns took in comedy, sentiment, and 
drama. From start to finish she never 
lost sight of the stimulating fact that she 
was talking to a young and attractive 
man in whom she felt a strong interest. 
He would have been less than masculine 
if he had not felt flattered, but neither was 
he deceived. He had been the perfect 
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Cs! Wherever you are, 
A on highway or boule- 

vard, look for this 
signature of the 
All-Weather Tread 
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Sometimes a dealer will seek to tempt 
a man away from the tire of his choice 
by an offer of a “special discount” on 
another make. 


It sounds attractive. 


It seems like a chance to get something 
for nothing. 


As a matter of fact, it is too good to 
be true. 


If a tire dealer makes you such a 
proposition, ask yourself who pays for 
this “discount.” 


Does it come out of the dealer’s profit 
—or the manufacturer’s? 


If it does, how can they stay in business? 
Or does it come out of the tire? 


The present unrivaled popularity of 
Goodyear Tires has been built up 
without the aid of “special discounts” 


34 Cross Rib Fabric... PETITON 

4 All-Weather Tread Fabric 

4 All-Weather Tread Cord .........-- 

14 All-Weather Tread Cord ..........- $, 
All-Weather Tread Cord ...........455. 


or like fictitious sales inducements of 
any kind. 

Instead of taking the cost of such in- 
ducements out of the tire, we have put 
extra value in. 


Because of this extra value in Good- 


year Tires, their cost per mile is every- 
where remarkably low. 


Wouldn’t you rather buy low-cost 
mileage, than merely low-priced tires? 


Today, Goodyear Tires are better than 
ever before. 


We are building them larger, stronger, 
heavier, more durable. 


Despite this, their prices are the low- 
est they have ever been— far lower, 
even, than before the war. 


More people ride on Goodyear Tires 
than on any other kind. 


53x4 All-Weather Tread Cord .........00eeee $33.40 
33 x 4'4 All-Weather Tread Cord .....esesesosos $42.85 
34 x 413 All-Weather Tread Cord ............065 $43.90 
35x5 All-Weather Tread Cord .......0eeeeeee $54.75 


Goodyear Hea py Tourist Tubes are especially thick, sturdy 


and long-live 


They come packed in a heavy water- 


proof bag. Their new prices are also remarkably low 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Lucas 


{s and Varnishes 


Provide a finish for any surface, greater 
attractiveness for the home, and protec- 
tion against weather, wear and waste. 
Paint your house with Lucas Tinted Gloss 
Paint. The protecting coat will endure 
for years and the cost will be lower per 
square foot and lower per years of service 
thanordinary paintscosting less pergallon. 
Refinish your walls with Lucas Lu-Co- 
Flat, and the effect will be soft and rest- 
ful to the eye—will remain attractive for 
years and can be kept clean and sanitary 
with soap and water. 

To refinish your furniture for any desired 
result—Mission, High Gloss or Hand- 
Rubbed Effect—there is a Lucas Quality 
product for the purpose. 

The important thing is to make sure the 
Lucas label is on every paint or varnish 
product za buy. That’s the surest way 
to be safe. 


Write to Dept. 23 for an attractive 
folder: s Suggestions for Home Dec- 
oration. 


JohnLucas&Co.,Ine. 
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Purposely Made for Every Purpose 
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companion of one hour in the woman’s 
life. She was quite capable of forgetting 
him in the next hour. Also, he was equal- 
ly capable of forgetting her. Indeed in 
the next hour he did forget her, for his 
thoughts were once more on Verity. 
Would she come down tc dinner? He 
hoped and believed that she would. The 
strength of his wish to see her at the table 
was an unconscious repudiation of the 
foreigner’s hothouse charm. He wanted 
to see the young loveliness of Verity at 
the table, to discover whether the color 
had come back to her beautiful face, to 
watch her and to listen to her voice. 


H's first glance at her when they met in 
the living-room just before dinner was 
reassuring. She looked exactly as usual, 
though possibly even lovelier. The eve- 
ning gown she wore was one he hadn’t seen 
before, a shimmering thing of white and 
silver, set off with a long, double-looped 
chain of pearls, over the beat of which 
Madame Hvoeslef at once exclaimed. 

“But I love you in those, chérie,” she 
said, as they entered the dining-room and 
took their places at the table. “I always 
rejoice when you wear them. Pearls were 
made for you.” 

“These were Aunt Katharine’s,” Verity 
explained. “She gave them to me on my 
last birthday. They came down to her 
from her grandmother, and every genera- 
tion since has added to the necklace until 
now there is really too much of it. I feel 
like a Christmas tree festooned with pop- 
corn when I have it on.” 

“But it is perfect. It is one of the finest 
I have seen—and that says much.” 

Madame Hvoeslef was thinking of her 
jewels of former days, wondering on what 
plebian heads and throats they rested 
now. Verity changed the subject. 

“Did you see Grandfather before you 
came down?” she asked Renshaw. 

“T looked in for a moment, but he was 
asleep or still unconscious. 

Doctor Morris suspended the vigorous 
operation of his knife and fork. 

“‘He’s very restless in his semi-con- 
scious intervals,” he remarked. ‘“There’s 
something on his mind. He’s apprehen- 
sive—thinks he’s too old to get over this. 
It will be better if he doesn’t fully regain 
consciousness for a week or so.” 

“Can he speak yet?” Renshaw asked 
the question. He observed that Jenks, 
busy at the sideboard, remained motion- 
less till he heard the answer. 

“Wewon’tlet him. Everything depends 
on keeping him quiet.” 

The manner of Morris was less assured 
than it had been in the morning. 

After dinner Renshaw suggested bridge. 
He felt the importance of fastening Miss 
Campbell’s attention on something that 
might be expected to hold it. Morris 
underlined the suggestion with a murmur 
of approval. He was rather proud of his 
bridge. He would look in on his patient, 
he announced, see that he was all right, 
and then join the others in the living- 
room. In the hall, however, he found 
time for a short aside to the secretary. 

“The old man’s worrying about some- 
thing. I don’t know just what—but it 
isn’t good for him.” 

Renshaw nodded. 

“I was afraid he would. If you willdet 
me speak to him, and if he understands, I 
think I may help to quiet him.” 


“Know what he’s worrying about?” 

“Not entirely, but I have a suspicion. 
Anyway, let me see what I can do.” 

“All right. Come in with me now.” 

Morris led the way to the sick-room, 
where they found the patient lying 
very still, with his eyes closed. An efh- 
cient-looking trained nurse rose from her 
chair by the bedside as they approached. 

“He’s not asleep,” she said softly. “He 
has been asking for someone—Renshaw, 
I think the name was.” 

Renshaw leaned over the thin figure 
stretched out in parhene helplessness. 


“Mr. Campbell,” he said, speaking 
á clearly. 
he blue eyes of David Campbell 


as and fixed themselves on the eyes 
abovethem. Something flashed in them— 
a light, a question, an appeal. Whatever 
it was, the secretary tried to respond to it. 

“You're getting on finely, sir,” he said, | 
very slowly and distinctly. “We are all 
so glad. Bod I want to report that I am 
keeping my eyes wide open. I think I 
understand what you meant. I have 
taken precautions. I am on the job. 
Please leave everything to me.” 

The look in the old man’s eyes changed 
to one of acquiescence. The stiff lips tried 
to speak: 

Right” One of the old man’s hands 
groped toward him. Renshaw took it and į 
pressed it warmly. 

“Trust me,” he said. 
Good night.” 

The hand in his responded to his pres- 
sure with unexpected strength. He nod- 
ded to the nurse and doctor, and left the 
room. In the hall, however, he discov- 
ered that Morris had followed him. 

“What’s he worrying about?” the phy- 
sician abruptly demanded. 

“Probably just the little mystery that 
concerned Madame Hvoeslef. It’s over.” 

Morris shook his head. 

“Irs nothing small,’ he maintained. 
“That look in the old fellow’s eyes is un- 
mistakable. It’s fear, By Jove—” he 
thrust his hands in his trousers pockets, 
took a turn about the hall and, coming 
back to Renshaw, gave him the rest of the 
sentence face to face— “it amounts to 
terror! Didn’t you see it?” 

“Isn’t it, perhaps, the fear of death?” 


ENSHAW was thinking fast. How 
much, if anything, could he tell this 
man? He would make an experiment. 
“Possibly he’s heard or seen something 
he doesn’t like,” he said guardedly. ‘This 
is an old house, and odd things—” 
Morris impatiently shook his head. 
“Nonsense,” he interrupted. ‘Stanley 
told me about that foreign manuscript 
business. J don’t think a man as sane as 
Campbell would let himself get fussed up 
over anything of that sort. Even if he 
did, he’d get a local constable or someone 
to keep watch—and then he’d forget it.” 
“If we were in a picture play,” Ren- 
shaw slowly continued, “I might be 
tempted to think that some outsider had 
got into the house and was hiding here.” 
“What makes you think that?” 
“Things I’ve heard and seen.” ; 
“Good lord!’ Morris stared at him in 
worried incredulity. “Why not have the 
place searched if you feel that way? Have 
it done to-night. That’s easy, isn’t it?” 
“I suppose so.” 
“Tt can be done, can’t it?” 


“Don’t worry. 


A good Maxwell engine is re- 
markably smooth and free from 
vibration. Its pistons are made 
of aluminum, on a Maxwell 
design which for the first time 
makes the aluminum piston 
wholly practical. Their light 
weight, and the perfect balance 
of the crankshaft, unite to 
produce remarkable perform- 
ance, to promote economy and 
long motor life, and to hold 
repair costs down. 
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A rare degree of reliable, saving service; 
performance of the first order and a won- 
derful ease of riding and driving—these 
are already firmly established as the out- 
standing properties of the New Series of 
the good Maxwell. 


In other words, these fine cars embody the 
good qualities which every man wants in 
his car—plus a beauty of design which 
gives them particular distinction. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels; drum type 
lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor driven electric horn; unusu- 
ally long springs; deep, wide, roomy seats; new type, water- 
tight windshield. Touring Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Coupe, 
$1385; Sedan, $1485; F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


“The Good 
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Many men came and 


went in her life 


Grae fascinated each one only 
for a little while. Nothing 
ever came of it. 

Yet she was attractive—un- 
usually so. She had beguiling 
ways. Beautiful hair, radiant 
skin, exquisite teeth and an in- 
triguing smile. Still there was 
something about her that made 
men show only a transient 


interest. 

She was often a bridesmaid but 
never a bride. 

And the pathetic tragedy of it all 
was that she herself was utterly igno- 
rant as to why. Those of her friends 
who did know the reason didn’t have 
the heart to tell her. 

* & * 

People don’t like to talk about 
halitosis (unpleasant breath). It isn't 
a pretty subject. Yet why in the world 
should this topic be taboo evenamong 
intimate friends when it may mean so 
much to the individual to know the 
facts and then correct the trouble? 

Most forms of halitosis are only 
temporary. Unless halitosis is due to 
some deep-seated cause (which a 
physician should treat), the liquid 
antiseptic, Listerine, used regularly as 


a mouth wash and gargle, will quick- 
ly correct it. ‘The well-known anti- 
septic properties of this effective 
deodorant arrest fermentation in the 
mouth and leave the breath clean, 
fresh and sweet. It is an ideal com- 
batant of halitosis. 

So why have the uncomfortable 
feeling of being uncertain about 
whether your breath is just right 
when the precaution is so simple. 

Listerine is for sale at your near- 
est druggist. He has sold it for years. 

Address Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
2172 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


“Yes, l think so.” 

“Then, since you’re supposed to be in 
charge, why not do it?” 

“T will,” Renshaw briskly decided. 

The physician, his hands still in his 
pockets, stared down at the floor. 

“Tt all seems a mare’s nest to me,” he 
blurted. “But of course I don’t want to 
neglect anything that ought to be done.” 

“Nor I. Suppose we take Jenks with 
us after the card game, and go through 
the place thoroughly?” 

“You’re on. We'll dig into every nook 
and corner.” 


FOR reasons of his own, Renshaw was 
not enthusiastic over Morris’s plan, but 
he liked it better as he considered it. He 
decided that the search should be a drastic 
one—should even take in the quarters of 
the women servants. To that end, of 
course, they must enlist the aid of Annie. 

His mind was so wholly on what was to 
come that he played a rather uneven game 


| of bridge. Nevertheless, he and Madame 


Hvoeslef chastened Verity and Morris by 
winning two rubbers out of three. He 


| was mildly annoyed by a new manner the 


foreigner had taken on—a subtle but 
understanding air which gayly assumed his 
acceptance of the rôle of knight errant. 
He was glad when the game was over and 
the ladies had gone to their rooms. Left 
alone in the living-room, the two men 


| grinned at each other rather sheepishly. 


“Going through with it?” Morris asked. 

“Of course.” 

Renshaw rang for Jenks, who entered 
with his usual prompt noiselessness and 
that dear companion of the bedtime hour, 
his ready tray. The secretary waved it 
aside. 

“Not yet, Jenks,” he said. As the man 
waited, he added, “Doctor Morris and I 
are going to takea look through the house.” 

“Again, sir?’ In his amazement, Jenks 
dropped his perfect manner. “I beg par- 
don, sir,’ he hurriedly added; “but I 
thought you went through this morning.” 

“I got a general plan of the place this 
morning, but I didn’t go deep enough. 
Jenks,” he added, with an ingratiating air 
of frankness; “‘absurd as it may sound, I 
have suggested to Doctor Morris that 
there may be someone hiding in this house. 
We’ll make a search to-night.” 

“Now, sir?” 

“Yes. Right now.” 


(THE face of Jenks took on a look of pa- 
tient resignation, tinged with sympathy. 

“It does seem absurd, sir,” he permitted 
himself to observe. “You know, sir, one 
of us has been on guard every night.” 

“Have you guarded my wing of the 
house?” 

The moment the question was out Ren- 
shaw realized his mistake. Morris gazed 
at him in wide-eyed astonishment. Jenks 
lowered his eyes, but not soon enough to 
conceal the expression in them. He re- 
plied without looking at the young man. 

“No, sir,’ he said softly. “I didn’t 
think, sir, if you'll excuse my saying so, 
that yours was the important wing, sir.” 

Renshaw grinned at him with full ap- 
preciation of the point he had made. 

“T ask it because all the noises I have 
heard and the things I have seen have 
been in my wing,” he explained. S 

“Noises, sir?” repeated Jenks. “Things? 


ı What were they like, sir, if I may ask?” _ 


Renshaw turned to Morris. “Suppose 
we start in the basement and go right on 
up?” he suggested. 

“All right.” The interest of Morris had 
cooled till it was barely tepid. He had 
been impressed by the patient forbearance 
of Jenks. Also, he auddenty remembered 
that Renshaw was a “nerve case;” con- 
valescent, of course, but still, no doubt, 
highly impressionable. 

“Cellar first, Jenks,” said Renshaw, 
with the brisk assurance he had so recent- 
ly developed. “We will rout Annie out 
and ask her to help us.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jenks, as he went to 
call Annie. 

Any annoyance Jenks had felt at the 
unlooked-for addition to his duties had 
disappeared. His invitation was given 
with the gentle unction with which he 
nightly announced that dinner was served. 
“This way, please,” said Jenks. He led the 
two men and Annie through the halls and 
down into the great stone-walled cellar. 
At the foot of the stone steps leading to 
the cellar he stepped back to let the 
panduna precede him into the darkness 

eyond. Renshaw waved him on. 

“You lead, Jenks,” he briefly directed. 

The heavy eyebrows of Jenks rose 
slightly. Then, “Yes, sir,” he said re- 
spectfully. “Certainly, sir. I am not 
afraid to lead, sir. I have not, if I may 
say it, a nervous temperament.” 

s ELL, we’ve got that off our minds.” 

Back in the lower main hall of 
Tawny Ker, Doctor Morris uttered the 
words with evident relief. “I guess it 
was all a ‘mare’s nest’.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Jenks murmured. 

“Don’t you agree with me now, Ren- 
shaw?” Morris asked the question in jovial 
tones. They had dismissed Annie, who, 
throughout the search, had worn a look of 
sullen aloofness. 

“No,” said Renshaw easily. “I can’t 
say I do.” 

“What!” Morris stopped short on the 
living-room’s threshold in his interest. 
“D’ you mean you're not satisfied yet?” 

“Not quite. But J shall be.” 

The eyes of Morris and Jenks met, and 
for a perceptible interval the glance held. 
In the doctor’s eyes was amused tolerance. 
roy those of Jenks beamed humble sym- 
pathy. 

The search of the house had been thor- 
ough, so thorough that it included the dis- 
covery of a startled and pajamaed Hart in 
the servants’ sitting-room; of women 
sevants in negligee and curl papers. Jenks 
had flung open every door they reached, 
save those leading to the sick-room and 
the apartments of Mrs. Pardee, Verity, 
and Madame Hvoeslef. 

They had searched the cellar, the store- 
rooms, the attic, and the floors in between. 
They had looked into the innumerable 
closets of the big house, including the 
closet near Renshaw’s room, from which, 
he was interested to observe, both knobs 
had been removed. With pocket search- 
lights they had explored every corner. 

“Well, good-night,” Morris grinned at 
Renshaw. “Pleasant dreams,” he added. 

Renshaw returned the benediction with 
the smile he had mislaid for two years an 
had recovered only in the past twenty- 
four hours. The smile held a genuine 
amusement. He knew that both Morns 
and Jenks believed he had insisted on the 
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| How Firestone Has Reduced 
the Cost of Tire Service 
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H. S. Firestone, President of the Company, 

to the stockholders at the annual meet- 

ing on December 15, 1921: 

1. All inventories and commitments at or 
below the market. 


2. Increased manufacturing efficiency and 
volume production reduced factory over- 
head 58%. 


3. Selling costs reduced 38%. 


Mr. Firestone stated, “This accomplish- 
ment is made possible by our unusually 
advantageous buying facilities, and the 
enthusiasm, loyalty and determination 
of our 100% stockholding organization. 


“Due credit must be given to Firestone 
dealers who are selling Firestone tires 
on a smaller margin of profit. This 
brings every Firestone saving direct to 
the car owner.” 
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The World Owes 
Your Boy Nothing 


You have always guarded and 
shielded your boy, smoothed his path, 
fended troubles from him. In spirit 
you always will. In reality you know 
he must tackle the world with his own 
two fists and make a place for himself. 


What does the world mean to him? 
When he comes to face it, will it be a 
confusing maze of conflicting forces? 
Or will he have a calm, strong under- 
standing of things, of men and motives? 
Will he expect a quick, easy road to 
success? r does he appreciate that 
there is a contest ahead where, un- 
daunted, he must give and take, make 
sacrifices, gain by giving of himself? 


THE AMERICAN BOY has for its great 
purpose the giving to boys of true ideas of the 
great world they some day must serve. Its 
editors, knowing boys, boy enthusiasms, boy 
sensitiveness, boy capacities, map out stories 
and articles treating of authentic facts and con- 
ditions as they are in business, politics, history, 
peo raphy, science, commerce, law, literature, 
ealth, sports, and then employ talented writers 
to weave these realities into fascinating stories 
that instruct without preaching, that teach 
better than textbooks, that fire boy imagina- 
tion, awaken ambition, clear away confused 
impressions. 


A half million boys eagerly look forward to 
these monthly tales of adventure and achieve- 
ment. Unconsciously they absorb ideals of 
honor, fair play, the spirit of service. The 
see the need of the work going on in the world. 
It takes on a magnetic attraction. They are 
inspired to take a part, even as boys, realizing 
that life calls for the best there is in them, 
realizing they must equip themselves for a 
tussle and that the best mind, the cleanest 
heart, wins. 


Every boy needs THE AMERICAN BOY. 
Every boy wants it. Invest $2.00 in a year’s 
subscription for your boy and watch his in- 
tense interest in it grow as his understanding 
broadens and deepens. Buy it for a year for 
that other boy you want to help. 


A year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN BOY costs only $2.00 
by mail. Single numbers, 20c at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year, 


or leave a standing order at your 
news-dealer’s. 


r 


No. 361 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Herewith find $2.00. Please send THE 
Axrnican Boy for one year, beginning with 
current issue, to 


E A EREINEN EANES I T 
Address..... 
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search because he himself was nervous 
and overwrought. 

He mounted to his room with mixed 
sensations, of which perhaps the strongest 
was physical fatigue. He hoped for a good 
night’s sleep now. For reasons which he 
did not analyze he did not expect any 
new activities between now and dawn in 
his wing of the house. 

So the thump, when it came, was a sur- 
prise. It roused him out-of his first ex- 
cursion into unconsciousness. It was the 
familiar thud; and now came the crawling 
and the heavy breathing as of some huge, 
spent creature in distress. He sat up in 
bed and slipped his hand under his mat- 
tress. He slipped out of bed and made a 
more careful search. The pistol had been 
removed. The fact did not surprise him. 
He would have been very much surprised 
to find the pistol in its place. 


HE SLIPPED his dressing-gown over his 
pajamas and crept to the door, stop- 
ping to procure the second pistol from its 
hiding place in his trunk. He had oiled his 
sitting-room door earlier in the day, and 
had locked it on the inside as he went to 
bed. Now he noiselessly turned the key 
that retracted the lock. He would wait 
until the crawling, panting thing in the 
hall got very close and then he would fol- 
low his original plan of leaping out upon it. 

The crawling thing came nearer. The 
handle of his door moved, but he was pre- 
pared for that. He had braced his entire 
weight against the panels. He heard the 
sound of heavy breathing at the keyhole. 
Now was his time. He gathered himself 
for the leap and jerked the knob. The 
door held fast. Yet the lock was not 
caught. He had seen to that. Someone 
or something outside had in some way 
caught or was holding it. For the second 
time he was a prisoner. 

He whistled under his breath. For now 
the climbing had begun. The thing was 
again approaching his transom, reaching 
it, clawing at it with an arm that looked 
grotesque in the dim light. He retreated 
toward his bed. The transom was too 
small to admit any large object, but he 
did not care to have anything drop on him 
through it. 

This time the glass of the transom 
yielded to the groping fingers. The tran- 
som window slid slowly inward and up- 
ward as if it had been oiled and prepared 
for just that journey. If he were near 
enough to the door and to a chair on which 
he could suddenly spring, he might catch 
and hold onto that groping hand. He 
crept forward, then quickly dropped to 
the floor. A sudden flare of the almost 
dead cinders in the grate had shown him 
something bright in the hand. He did not 
know what it was. For the moment he 
had no desire to find out. All his instincts 
were centered in self-preservation. 

As he watched the hand, it whirled, and 
the bright thing shot across the room, flying 
high, and landed quivering in the top 
woodwork of the opposite window. Some- 
thing round and dark showed for an in- 


stant at the transom, then dropped. 
There was another thump, a hoarse, half- 
strangled sound that might have been 
either animal or human—and silence. 

For five minutes Renshaw waited. 
Then, very cautiously, he drew himself up, 
crept to the door, and turned the koob, 
The door swung open. The black, unten- 
anted hall stretched before him. The peace 
of the house folded around him. He 
slipped along the hall, hurried to the oppo- 
site wing of the building, and with an al- 
most noiseless preliminary tap on the door, 
entered the sick-room. In the bed, and in 
dim shadow, the figure of old David 
Campbell lay comfortably relaxed. From 
an easy chair near her patient the night 
nurse blinked at the intruder. He beck- 
oned her into the hall. 

“I just wanted to be sure everything 
was all right,” he explained in a low tone. 
“I couldn’t sleep, so I came around to in- 
quire.” 

The stern countenance of the night 
nurse relaxed. This intruder was a very 
handsome young man. 

“The patient is resting comfortably,” 
she primly reported. 

“Have you heard any unusual sounds— 
or any sounds of any kind—in the house?” 

“Nothing at all. It’s very quiet, just 
what the patient needs.” 

“That’s good.” He smiled at her and 
left the room. Back in his own room he 
closed and locked the door and switched 
on the light. He wanted to see what 
the thing was that had been’ thrown 
through the transom, and crossing to the 
window he regarded it with warm interest. 


T WAS a knife—dark, old, wood-han- 

dled, two-edged, and very sharp of point. | 
Its edges were ground to a razor-like fine- 
ness. Its steel tip had entered the wood 
of the window to the depth of a quarter of 
an inch, holding the knife firmly in place. 
It was a good throw, a really expert 
throw. The hand that threw it could with , 
equal success have driven that knife any- 
hate lee in the room—say at the bed, ' 
or at a vital spot of a dark object flattened 
on the floor. Renshaw meditated for a 
moment on this obvious conclusion. The’: 
conclusion that followed it was, equally 
obvious: Whoever threw that knife did 
not like him, but was not prepared to g0 
quite so far as to kill him. ; 

He drew out the knife with the feeling 
of distaste natural under the circum- 
stances and dropped it into a drawer of 
his chiffonier. On the journey across the, 
room he paused briefly at a front window, 
looked out and kook his head. Then, 
casting off his slippers and dressing-gow", 
he got back into bed. For a young man 
who had gone through a fairly exciting 
experience he seemed remarkably calm. 
Indeed, as he bunched a pillow comfort- 
ably under his cheek and turned his face : 
toward the wall he indulged in a change 
of facial expression that was actual’) 
startling, for it took the form of a large 
and expansive grin. 


(To be concluded) 
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HUGH S. FULLERTON, sporting editor of the New York ‘“‘Eve-  , 
ning Mail,” tells next month the inspiring story of ‘‘Farmer Burns, 
the famous wrestler, who, at sixty years of age, is as strong as most 
men of thirty. Burns has lost only seven wrestling matches out 
of six thousand. He gives you his health philosophy, and sets forth 
the factors that aid people toward long life and efficiency. 
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BETTER THAN RICHES 


There was once a rug-maker of Persia noted for the beauty of his work, 


and his name was Ali Ben Sahrab. 


Many buyers came and waited for him, knowing that his rugs were good; 
while the merchants in the market-place despised the poor weaver who 
had little to sell, though that little was of the finest quality. 

Once late at night, as he bent lovingly over his loom, these merchants 
came secretly to him, saying, “Why do you waste so much time over each 
small rug when you might make many and sell to us at a great profit?” 
_ And Ben Sahrab answered with the wisdom of Solomon: “A good name 
is better than riches, and service is above silver or gold. I am content.” 


The manufacturer who is too much 
concerned with profit cannot build an 
enduring business. Certainly he never 
makes the best product in his field. 
Invariably there is another manufac- 
turer in the same field whose pride of 
product is greater than his pride of 
profit, and his name comes to be the 
mark of all that is finest and most 
enduring. 


The Squibb Laboratories were 
founded by Dr. Edward R. Squibb, a 
distinguished physician and a learned 
chemist, whose desire was to set a new 
and higher standard of quality in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical and 
chemical products. 


As a physician, the founder of the 
House of Squibb knew that products 
of this class must be pure to be useful 
and safe. As a chemist he knew that 


such purity was within the power of 
science. 

From the beginning, the House of 
Squibb resolved to make its products 
so good that their worth could not 
fail to be recognized. The business, 
therefore, could not fail to grow. As 
it grew, the facilities of growth were 
used to make still better products and 
the business grew more. i 

For more than half a century the 
name Squibb has been recognized as 
full guaranty of skill, knowledge and 
honor in the manufacture of chemical 
and pharmaceutical products made ex- 
clusively for the medical profession, 
and used only by the physician and 
the surgeon. l 

The name Squibb on HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCTS is equally valued as posi- 
tive assurance of true purity and re- 
liability. 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceedingly pure, 
therefore without bitter taste. 

Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. 
ferred also for taste. 

Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a specially purified 
product, free from arsenic, therefore safe. 

Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Norwegian; 
cold pressed; pure in taste. Rich in vitamine. 


Pre- 


Squibb’s Olive Oil—selected oil from Southern 
France. Absolutely pure. (Sold only through 
druggists.) 


Squibb’s Sugar of Milk—specially refined for pre- 
paring infants’ food. Quickly soluble. In 
sealed tins. ; 

Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly soluble. 
Soft powder for dusting; granular form for 
solutions. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in 
taste; dependable. 


Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and protective 
powder of highest purity. 


Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made from 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Contains no soap 
or other detrimental substance. 
mouth acidity. 


Squibb’s Talcum Powder—a deli 
soothing powder. Boudoir, 
and Unscented. i 


Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite preparation of 
correct composition for the care of the skin. 


Squibb’s Pure Spices—specially selected by labora- 
tory tests for their full strength and flavor. 
(Sold only through druggists.) 


Corrects 


tfully soft and 
arnation, Violet 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
“The Priceless Ingredient” of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 


SQUIBB 


Copyright, 1922, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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Don’t 
wait for a 
“pink 
tooth brush” 


DISCOLORED tooth brush 

is an order from Nature. 
“Take care of your gums as well 
as your teeth,” she says. 


Ipana Tooth Paste does just 
that. It heals bleeding gums, 
strengthens soft and spongy 
gums, and cleans the teeth as 
well. 


And this is the reason. Ipana 
is the only tooth paste which 
contains Ziratol, a healing agent. 
More than 2,000 dentists have 
told us that they prescribe 
Ipana for soft, spongy and bleed- 
ing gums. 


Ipana does everything that a 
good pure tooth paste can do 
and its smooth, snappy and de- 
lightful flavor is something you 
will think of as a treat. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Your druggist has it in generous tubes 

at 50 cents. A sample, enough for a 

week, may be had for ten cents from 

Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rector St., 
New York City. 


‘Servant and Master 


(Continued from page 13) 


Wang seemed to realize a change in the 
plan of their progress. The sun no longer 
shone full in his face. He glanced up 
dully. He seemed to make out, in a haze, 
a junk, close to them. He pulled himself 
together and made a low inquiry of the 
man pulling the bow oar. The answer 
seemed to galvanize his tortured body into 
action. He began to scramble aft. 

“Here, what’s the trouble forward?” 
Captain Sheldon asked. 

“The steward wants to come aft, sir.” 

“What for?” 

“He says he must see you, sir.” 

“Well, let him come.” 

Many hands helped the old Chinaman 
aft; muttering rapidly, he sank into a 
place beside the captain. 

“What’s that? What are you saying?” 

Wang made a vague beckoning gesture. 
Behind all that floated through his mind, 
stood the thought that he must not shame 
“Young Cappen” by openly imparting 
information. 

“Are you sick, or crazy?” demandcd 
Captain Sheldon, bending above the 
maundering old man. 

“‘Cappen, junk no good!” whispered 
Wang feverishly. “No can do! Must go 
‘way, chop-chop. Night come soon. 
Maybe no see.” 

Captain Sheldon gave a loud laugh. He 
spoke for all to hear: ‘‘What damned 
nonsense have you got in your head now?” 

“No, sir, Cappen. Look-see!” Wang 
grasped the others arm with frantic 
strength, pulling him down. ‘You no 
savvy him, Cappen. Killee quick, no 
good! You no watchee him. Go Hong 
none side, chop-chop. Night come, 
maybe can do. Cappon, I savvy plenty 
what for!” 

“Oh, shut up, you raving old idiot!” 
cried Captain Sheldon. 


[E WAS at this inopportune moment that 
the mate, ranging alongside, offered a 
suggestion. They were closing in with the 
junk now; a row of treacherous faces 
peered over the side toward them, watch- 
ing with narrow eyes every movement of 
the approaching boats. 

“Captain, I don’t like the looks of that 
crowd. Hadn’t we better sheer off, sir?” 

“No!” shouted the angry captain. “I 
suppose I’m still in charge here, even if I 
haven’t got a ship! By heaven, between 
a timid mate and a crazy steward— Give 
way, boys!” 

the breeze had died away, the junk was 
hardly moving. A moment later their 
oars rattled against her side. Captain 
Sheldon scrambled aboard. He gave a 
rapid glance along the low main deck, but 
saw nothing suspicious. A man, evidently 
the captain, was advancing toward him, 
and the crew were crowding around to 
overhear the conversation; but this was 
only natural. An ordinary trading junk, 
of course; heaven alone knew what all 
these native craft were really doing. He 
dismissed from his mind any thought that 
might secretly have been aroused by 
Wang’s warning and the mate’s remark. 

“You losee ahi —ha?” The captain of 
the junk sae Bt in pidgin English. 


“ Yes—burned this morning. I want to 
be taken to Hong Kong.” 

Within an hour they were comfortably 
established on the new deck. The breeze 
had freshened, the junk’s head had been 
put about, the two ship’s boats trailed 
astern in single file at the end of a long 
line. The “Retriever’s” company had par- 
taken of a Chinese supper; many of them 
were spending the last hour of daylight 
in examining the queer craft, under the 
furtively watchful gaze of the native crew. 

Captain Sheldon paced to and fro on the 
high poop deck, chewing the end of a 
cigar and ruminating on the turn of fate. 
The adventure of boarding the junk had 
for a time broken the current of his 
thoughts; but now, with the affair settled 
and night closing in, the mood of anger and 
bitterness claimed him again. 


(THE mate ranged up beside him with 
a gossipy air. 

“You'll be glad to hear, Captain, that 
old Wang has found a pipeful of opium.” 

“The devil you say! I wondered where 
the old rascal had disappeared to?” How 
do you know?” 

“He’s been hanging around the Chinese 
crew, sir, ever since we came aboard. I 
went through their quarters forward a 
while ago, and there he lay in one of their 
sleeping places, dead to the world.” 

“The useless old sot! I had made up 
my mind to get rid of him this time, any- 
way. You know he’s been in the family, 
so to speak. But I don’t like this going off 
with the native gang. Combined with the 
opium business, it looks suspicious. You’d 
better keep an eye on him. He’s got a 
grudge against me, you know, since I took 
ey his opium.” 


guess they'll all bear watching, sir.” 


“Oh, nonsense! There isn’t the slightest 
cause for alarm. I know we haven't any 
arms, except our two revolvers; but it’s 
perfectly evident that this craft is a peace- 
ful trader, and we could handle the whole 
gang of ’em if they commenced to make 
trouble. They won’t, though, never fear; 
a Chinaman’s too big a coward. This 
captain seems to be quite an intelligent 
fellow; I’ve been having a yarn with him. 
He’s given up his room to me; well, not 
much of a room, nothing but a bunk and 
a door; but, such as it 1s, it’s all he has. 
Funny quarters down below, like a laby- 
rinth of passages, all leading nowhere.” 

The mate laughed. “Funny quarters 
forward, too; a damned stinking h`ie, if 
you ask me, sir.” 

While they talked on the poop, Wang 
appeared on the deck forward, went to the 
weather rail, and sniffed a deep breath of 
the land breeze. He had had an hour’s 
opium sleep—an hour of heaven, an hour 
of life again. Now he could command his 
faculties. And he needed to, for he had 
heard enough to know that the death of 
the whole ship’s company that night was 
being actively planned, for the sake of the 
boats and the mysterious tin box that 
Captain Sheldon carried. 

n spite of physical exhaustion, it was 
nearly ATEN before Captain Sheldon 
left the deck and crawled into the narrow 
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CATTERED thru the United 

States are the stores of the J. 
C. Penney Company—312 of them 
in 26 states. J. C. Penney, the 
man at the top, started business 
with a capital of $500 and set up 
his first store in Kemmerer, a small 
Wyoming town. Today, at forty- 
five years of age, he directs the 
whole great chain of stores from his 
office in New York. 


So much for the author of one of 
the telegrams. 

The manager of the Penney store 
in Dickinson, North Dakota, is 
Frank P. Whitney. He is young, 
but old enough to have seen men 
climb rapidly in business by in- 
creasing their knowledge of busi- 
ness. He had been investigating 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Course and was just about to en- 
rol when he received word that 
the Penney Company was prepar- 
ing a course of business study for 
its own employes. 

Would the two courses conflict, 
he asked himself. Would the new 
Penney Course be a sufficient sub- 
stitute for the Modern Business 
Course and Service? He knew of 
only one way to answer that ques- 
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What does the man at the top reply ? 


tion and that was by going straight 
to headquarters. 


“No Course can take its place” 


To J. C. Penney, the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, therefore, Mr. Whit- 
ney sent this telegram: 


“Am considering Modern Business 
Course of Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
Will taking it interfere with Course 
being prepared by the Penney Com- 

ny or will Penney course answer in 


its stead? An immediate reply will be 
appreciated.” 
That same afternoon Mr. Penney’s 


answer came back: 


“Don’t think any course would take 
place of Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Course. Ours will be adapted par- 
ticularly to our own system; will not 
be ready for four months . . . Would 
not hesitate saying go ahead with 
Alexander Hamilton Course.” 


The Man on the Way Up had his 
answer from the Man at the Top. 


24,000 presidents who have 
enrolled 


Every day younger executives are 
putting to their superior officers the 
question that Mr. Whitney tele- 
graphed to Mr. Penney. 


“Shall I enrol with the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute? Is there 
any other training that can take 
its place?” 

The answer that comes back 


almost invariably from the Man at 
the Top is this: 


42332) 


“I know that the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute has trained many thousands of 
men—24,000 of them corporation presidents 
—and that these men speak enthusiastically 
of the practical value of its training in their 
success, 


“The chief need of present-day busi- 
ness is for trained executives, and the In- 
stitute has only one Course—a Course 
in executive training. No other institution 
duplicates this training. If your goal is 
a position of executive responsibility, then 
there is no substitute for the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service.” 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


All the facts regarding the Modern Business 
Course and Service have been condensed into 
a book entitled “Forging Ahead in Business.” 
The book answers all questions that a thought- 
ful man is likely to raise. It is a book worth 
adding to any business library, and enough 
copies have been printed to give one to 
any man who is asking himself: “Where am 
I going to be in business ten years from now?” 
For your convenience in sending for your 
copy—entirely without obligation, of course— 
a coupon is attached. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
400 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 
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KROEHLER 


DAVEN-~O 


An Added Room—Subtracted Rent 


With a Kroehler Daven-O in your home, you can 
have all the comfort of a handsomely furnished liv- 
ing room, the convenience that an extra sleeping 
room affords, and economy of reduced rentals. The 
Kroehler Daven-O takes the place of an additional 
room and subtracts from the family budget the rental 
which that room would cost. 


By day it is a handsomely upholstered, luxurious piece of 
living room furniture, just like any other fine davenport in 
appearance, with bedding completely concealed. There is ample 
room, when folded, for thick, removable mattress and bedding. 


_At night it is converted, with one simple motion, into a full- 
sized, comfortable bed, with patented, sagless, folding metal bed 
frame and springs. 


Made in overstuffed styles and Colonial and Period designs, 
with any wood finish; upholstery of plush, tapestry, velour, gen- 
uine leather or leather substitute. Made to harmonize with any 
decorative scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet any 
requirement. Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, 
for cash or easy payments. Ask for demonstration. Look for 
Kroehler trade mark. Send for free booklet. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING ComPANy, Chicago 
Factories at Kankakee, IIl.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 


“The Invisible Bed Room 
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den below. Even then, he could not get 
to sleep for a long while. He was taking 
his loss very hard; that inflexible, proud 
nie DETA would almost have met death 
rather than admit an error. At length, 
however, he fell into a light and uneasy 
slumber. 

He was awakened by a touch on his 
arm, a touch that patted him from sleep 
without alarming him into action. A voice 
whupered softly in his ear: 

““Cappen! appen! I belong, Wang. 
No makee speak.” A firm hand Was laid 
over his mouth. 

In the pitchy darkness of the close 
room, Captain Sheldon could see nothing. 
Listening intently, he heard stealthy 
movements outside the door. On deck 
there was absolute silence. He became 
aware instinctively. that the junk was not 
moving, that the wind had gone. 


HE LAY perfectly still. The suddenness 
of the occasion had brought an unac- 
countable conflict of impulses and emo- 
tions. He felt that an alarming crisis was 
in the air. Along with this feeling came 
another—a sense of impending calamity, 
mingled with confidence in the old 
steward. 

The rapid whisper began again, panting 
and insistent. 

“Cappen, you come now. Must come 
quick. I savvy how can do. Maybe got 
time. S’pose stay here, finishee chop- 
chop.” The hand was removed from his 
mouth, as if conscious now that discretion 
had been imposed. 

“What has happened, Wang?” whis- 
pered the agitated captain. 

“Makee killee, all samee I know.” 

“‘Where’s the mate? Where’s the crew?” 

“All go, Cappen.” Again the hand 
came over his mouth. “You come quick. 
Bym’by, no can do.” 

Captain Sheldon flung the steward’s 
arm aside and sat up wildly. ‘Good God, 
let me go, Wang! I must go out!” 

“Cappen, makee no bobbery!” 

“Where’s my revolver?” The captain 
was hunting through the bed. 

“He go, too.” The whisper took on a 
despairing tone. “‘Cappen, s’pose you 
gotee match?” 

OV Ea?” 

“Makee one light.” 

Captain Sheldon found the box and 
struck a match. The tiny illumination 
filled the narrow cabin. As the flame 
brightened, Wang rolled over on the 
floor, disclosing one hand held against his 
left breast, a hand holding a bloody wad 
of tunic against a hidden wound. A sop 
of blood on the floor marked the spot 
where he had been lying. 

The match burned out. Again came the 
painful whisper. 

“Maybe can do now. Bym’by, no can 


“My God, Wang! How can we get out? 
I'll carry you.” 

“T savvy way. You feelee here, Cap- 

en. 
i The steward was already fumbling with 
his free hand at a ring bolt in the floor. 
Captain Sheldon grasped it, and pulled 
up a trap door that seemed to lead into 
the hold. Letting himself over the edge, 
his feet found a deck not far below. He 
stood upright in the opening, and lifted 
Wang to the lower level. The old China- 
man struggled to be let down. 


Servant and Master, by Lincotn COLCORD 


“Wang, let me carry you.” 

“No, sir, Cappen. All light, can do. 
You no savvy way.” 

“Shall I strike a match?” 

“Why for? Night, day, allee samee 
Wang. He ’most blind, Cappen.” 

“Blind! How long?” 

“Maybe one year, Cappen. I s’pose 
you savvy.” 

A groan came to Captain Sheldon’s lips. 
He understood now the dirt, the seeming 
carelessness. He had been hounding a 
faithful, blind old man. 

“Come, Cappen.” 

Stooping and keeping an arm half 
around him, Captain Sheldon followed 
Wang through a shallow lazaret. It led 
forward into the open hold. They passed 


beneath a hatch, where Wang drew aside |. 


in the deep shadow, listening. Not a 
sound came from overhead. Again they 
stole forward. The wounded man held on 
indomitably, bearing his pain in a silence 
that seemed unnatural.. They entered a 
narrow passageway, and came out sud- 
denly into the forecastle of the Chinese 
crew. It lay in the junk’s forepeak. A 
ladder led to another open hatch. 


S THEY reached the foot of the ladder, 

a fearful yelling broke out in the stern, 

a sound of savage anger. Naked feet 

attered on the deck above, going aft. 
ang grasped the captain’s arm. 

“S’ pose break in door, no findee! One 
minute have got! Boat stand off, waitee! 
Go quick, Cappen, jumpee ovelboa’!” 

Captain Sheldon heard him with a 
shock of incredulity. “The boats are 
standing off? The crew haven’t been 
killed?” 

“No, sir, Cappen. All hand savee! You 
go now.” 

He felt the old man sag in his arms. 

“Wang, I can’t leave you here!” 

“Why for, Cappen? Wang no good. 
Quick! Makee jump!” 

The voice broke; the frail body crum- 
pled and slipped to the floor. 

Gathering all his strength, Captain 
Sheldon slung the old steward over his 
shoulder and swarmed up the ladder. 
As he gained the deck, a tall agure dashed 
between him and the rail; other figures 
were racing through the waist. An angry 
chatter broke out at the foot of the ladder 
up which he had just come. 

Holding Wang to one side, he struck out 
heavily at the man who blocked his path, 
felling him to the deck. Darkness and 
surprise saved the day; their quarry had 
appeared in their very midst. The next 
instant Captain Sheldon had reached the 
rail, and jumped clear of the junk’s side. 
The two bodies made a loud splash that 
echoed through the calm night. As he 
came to the surface, desperately striking 
away from the junk and trying to keep 
Wang’s head above water, he heard a 
shout a little distance off in the darkness, 
and the rattle of oars as the boats sprang 
into action. 

The longboat was the first to reach him. 
They pulled him in with his burden in his 
arms. The mate, in the other boat, gave 
rein to his anxiety. 

*“ Good God, Captain Sheldon, I thought 

ou were done for! Why didn’t you come? 
ang gave me your orders;.we hauled up 
the boats very quietly, as you said, and 

t into them, while he held the Chinamen 
orward with talk. He said you would 


New Shoe 


or Women 


MAGINE : : a shoe with moccasin comfort and metropolitan 
smartness. 

MAGINE : : a shoe with all the beauty which fashion demands 
and every requirement which the most exacting medical and 

surgical authority can suggest. 

MAGINE : : a shoe which satisfies your pride and makes your 
feet and ankles slender and shapely. 

MAGINE : : a shoe worn all day long, which leaves your feet 
rested and ready for dainty and elegant evening slippers—such 


as Sorosis. . 
There you have 


THEAELITTLE SHOE 


The New Shoe for Women 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, a shoe was introduced that 
found immediate favor in this country and in Europe. It 
» was the first shoe to be branded with the manufacturer’s 
trade-mark, as proof of his confidence in his product. 
Because of its popularity, imitations appeared. The courts soon de- 
cided that the name Sorosis on a shoe was for the protection of the 
public, and any name resembling it could not be used. 


Because the A. E. Little Company—makers of Sorosis Shoes— 
were the only shoe manufacturers who maintained an experimental 
laboratory and made their own lasts, America’s most eminent sur- 
geons requested this company to collaborate with them in designing 
a shoe for suffering feet. Their united efforts resulted in the develop- 
ment of the Sorosis Orthopedic. Twenty-two thousand prescrip- 
tions for this shoe were written by New York physicians and filled 
at the New York store, alone, in a period of less than two years. 


The orthopedic Sorosis is not beautiful, as are the other Sorosis 
shoes and slippers. It has taken the manufacturers ten years to 
create a work-and-play shoe—beautiful, and at the same time one 
that the most conscientious surgeon would prescribe. 

With the purpose of bestowing the greatest good among the 
greatest number, the sale of the A. E. Little Shoe will not be limited 
to Sorosts stores or departments, but will be opened to all shoe 
merchants who will carry a full range of sizes and widths to insure 
proper fitting; and the price is only $12.50. Consult your dealer or 
send for information direct to us. 


OTE ONE : : Although A. E. Little Shoes are made from all kinds 

of leathers, we recommend for many reasons our carefully selected 
and especially tanned and finished thoroughbred calf for the upper. 
Its soft velvety texture takes a wonderful polish and always looks well. 
OTE TWO: : Look in your local newspaper for the advertise- 
ments of merchants who carry the A. E. Little Shoe. 
Catalog upon request 


A. E. LITTLE CO. 


Also Makers of Sorosis Shoes for Men, 
Women and Children. Lynn, Mass. 
449 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Why the Human Body Grows Old 
Sooner than Necessary 


“There’s a Reason” 


R old Ponce de Leon followed 
a delusion and found a disap- 
pointment. i ee | 


Metchnikoff was a great scientist. 


He followed facts and found why the 
human body grows old sooner than 
necessary. 


He found that food that passes too 
slowly through the intestines (as 
many starchy, heavy and “refined” 
foods do) creates conditions. which 
amount to an ageing of the body. 


“Auto-intoxication” is one of the 
terms used to describe what happens. 
Hardening of the arteries is one of 
the results. 


Sense Instead of Magic 


There is no fountain of eternal 
youth, of course. But there is an 
extension of youth, through proper 
feeding and care of the body. 


One of the distinctive qualities of 
Grape-Nuts as a food is that it helps 
to avoid the conditions pointed out 
by Metchnikoff, and by many others 
since his time, as being the real be- 
ginning of old age. 

Grape-Nuts has wide popularity 
because of its delightful taste, its 
economy and its unusual nourishment 
—but it has a larger merit than that. 


Finding the Life Elements 

The processes that make 
Grape-Nuts — including con- 
tinuous baking for 20 hours 
—act upon the nutritive solids, 
producing a food which is 


partially pre-digested, and develop in 
Grape-Nuts its own natural sweet- 
ness from the grains. 


Whole wheat and malted barley 
flour—from the grains which are 
richest of all in the food elements 
needed by the body—is used in mak- 
ing Grape-Nuts. All the nutriment 
of the grains is retained, including 
essential phosphates and other min- 
eral salts, intended by Nature for the 
building of human bone and brain 
tissue and for feeding the red corpus- 
cles of the blood. 


A Sad Waste Stopped 


Often, in making the so-called “re- 
fined” or whitened cereal products, 
these most vital of Nature’s gifts are 
thrown away. Grape-Nuts contains 
the necessary “roughness” to stim- 
ulate quick and complete functioning 
in the digestive tract. 


Grape-Nuts delights the taste with 
the richness and sweetness of its 
flavor. Served with cream or milk, it 
supplies the body with what scientists 
have found to be an unusually ac- 
curate balance of food elements 
needed for body-building. 


Grape-Nuts puts no burden upon 
the digestion—and it passes natu- 
rally through the digestive tract 
without causing fermentation or 
creating any of those disturbing 
. conditions which are so 

common, and which have 
been identified as a first and 
principal cause of the age- 
ing of the body. 


“There’s a Reason” 


These are scientific facts about Grape-Nuts 


come, sir; but we were discovered, and I 
had to sheer off. I was afraid they’d sink 
the boats, sir. I didn’t know what to do. 
I thought I saw them stab old Wang...” 

“Tve got Wang,” said Captain Sheldon 
solemnly. “They did stab him. Those 
weren’t my orders—they were his. Now, 
he’s the only one to pay the price.” The 
young captain was inning to face a 

arder lesson than the loss of the vessel. 

“Wasn’t it right, sir?” The mate failed 
to understand this new development. 

“Yes, yes, it was right!” cried Captain 
Sheldon. “J was wrong. Now leave me 
alone.” He bent above the shrunken form 
of the old steward. Wang’s eyelids 
fluttered; he was regaining consciousness. 

“Wang, why didn’t you come and tell 
me, in time to save this?” 

“I tellee you, Cappen. You no savvy. 
S’pose no savvy, no b’lieve. S’pose no 
b’lieve, no can do. Must wait, makee 
Savvy.” 

It was a terrible condemnation. Cap- 
tain Sheldon ground his teeth at the truth 
of it. His own obstinacy, his own evil! 
Nothing that Wang could have said 
would have changed him in that mood. 
The old servant had been forced to save 
them single-handed, to retrieve his 
master’s error with his life. 

-Wang was muttering, as he nėared the 
end. He was about to join “Old Gappen,” 
with a good report ada clean record No 
one could know the depth of the calm that 
had come to that aged heart. Even the 
awful pain of ‘the. wound had atopped, 
with ie shock of the cool water. He 
seemed to be drifting off into an eternal 
opium dream. a 

“What is it, Wang? Can I do anything 
for you?” 

“No, sir, Cappen. Bym’by finish.” 

He lay quiet for a moment, then plucked 
at the other’s sleeve. ` 

“Old Cappen say, boy step high. Look 
out! Maybe more—better stop, look-see.” 

Captain Sheldon buried his face in his 
hands. Had the words come with lesser 
force, they would have infuriated him; 
had the advice been given as advice, it 
would have defeated its own ends. But 
now it came with the authority of death, 
sealed with the final service. It came with 
the meaning of life, and could not be 
denied. 


You Can Fool Your 
Boss the Easiest 


(Continued from page 27) 


twenty-second in industry. Even if he was 
not popular with the crowd, they recognized 
his ability and gave him credit for it. 

“Who knows a man best—his superi- 
ors, equals, or subordinates? It is certain 
that no one of these three groups knows 
him completely. Each represents a differ- 
ent point of view; and before you promote 
a man, should you not get all three points 
of view about him? Consider the impor- 
tance of getting the view, particularly, of 
those persons over whom he will be placed 
if he is promoted. Will not his usefulness 
in his new position depend far more on 
his possessing the confidence of those 
persons than it will on his possessing 
yours? 
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“THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY CARRY” 
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| PORTABLE. | 


Because it is of Underwood construction 
— sturdy, compact, dependable — it enables any- 
one to do Underwood Typewriting anywhere. 


THE LIGHTEST PORTABLE WHEN CASED FOR TRAVEL 
Weight, uncased, 6! lbs.; cased, 834 Ibs. 


The Portable can be obtained at Underwood offices in all principal cities. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC. - Underwood Building, New York 
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AMAZING NEW EXPERIMENTS 
WITH YEAST just completed by one of 


Ideal health maintained on 
diet with Fleischmann’s Yeast 


White rats chosen because 
they eat and thrive on the 
same kind of food as man 


CTUAL feeding experiments of 
far reaching significance have 
recently been completed on yeast. 
The findings are of vital impor- 
tance to yeast therapy and to the 
millions of men and women—1 out 
of every 5 you meet—who are 
eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


One hundred and fifty white rats 
were fed meals of the same food 
value that any man or woman 
might eat. No element was missing 
except the water-soluble vitamin B. 
The rats, which were young and 
sleek to start with, at once began 
to lose weight and strength. 


-When the loss in weight had 
progressed to a definite point, 
Fleischmann’s Yeast was added to 
the white rats’ diet at the rate of .2 
gram a day. The white rats ate the 
yeast greedily. Immediately they 
began to pick up and soon reached 
normal weight. They. maintained 
normal.growth from then on as long 
as they ate Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


Identical feeding experiments 
were made with a number of yeast 
preparations in tablet, capsule and 
other forms now on the market, 
and also with a different kind of 
yeast from Fleischmann’s. 


In every case, instead of 
recovering, the rats lost weight 
steadily until the dose was 
increased from .2 gram to .7 
gram and upward to as many 
as two whole grams. In two 
cases satisfactory growth was 
never attained. The animals 
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Sreat Scientists 


Left: Diagram shows how Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast maintained ideal growth 
in white rats. 

Right: Diagram shows how tablet prep- 
arations failed. 


remained infantile in ap- 
pearance and in size. 


Findings on white 
rats hold good for 


people—our health 
and strength de- 


pend on what 
we eat 


In scientific research 
white rats are chosen for 
feeding experiments be- 
cause they eat and thrive 
on the same kind of food 
as man. Just as a white an. 
rat cannot maintain nor- 
mal vigor and health 
without the vitamin B, 
neither can a human 


follow ideal line. 


Many of the meals that we eat every 
day lack this necessary vitamin. The re- 
sult is a gradual lowering of health until 
the body loses its resistance to disease. 
Digestive troubles, the constant need for 
laxatives, and lack of energy are the first 

symptoms. 


Later in life this low- 
ered vitality shows in 
premature age and even 
death. Each year thou- 
sands of young men and 
women in America die 
unnecessarily of diseases 
that come normally only 
with old age. 


gr 
fed Fleischmann’s Yeast (left) and tablet preparation (right). 
Note how closel; 
the ideal line and how tablet preparation, line 2-4, fails to 


y the Fleischmann Yeast line, 1-3, follows 


Fresh yeast is in itself a food and supplies 
in our diet the vitamin which we must have 
in order to preserve normal vigor and 
health. Fleischmann’s Yeast as a food is 
doing for people what medicine cannot do 
naturally or permanently—keeping them 
vigorously healthy, protecting them from 
unnecessary disease and premature old age. 


Add Fleischmann’s Yeast to your regu- 
lar diet. Eat 2 or 3 cakes daily before or 
between meals. Your grocer will deliver 
it to you fresh daily. 


Send for free booklet, “The New Im- 
portance of Yeast in Diet.” Address THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. 7303, 
701 Washington St., New York. 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST isafood—nota medicine 
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“The complete tables (not printed here 
for lack of space) showed the conflicting 
judgment among superiors, equals, and 
subordinates. In the March 4th tabula- 
tion, twenty-three persons rated Mr. 
Kuntz (No. 30) 74.13 in personality. 
Seven of these were his superiors, and 
they rated him 84.57. Sixteen equals 
rated him 70.18, or about fifteen per cent 
lower than his superiors had rated him. 
On the other hand, Mr. Butler (No. 19) 
was rated about ten per cent higher in 
personality by his equals than by his 
superiors. f . 

‘Under ordinary conditions, if the boss 
were debating between Mr. Kuntz and 
Mr. Butler for promotion to a position 
where personality counted heavily, he 
would take Mr. 
of this sort before him, would he not be 
inclined to pause and consider whether, 


on the one hand, the crowd had something | 


on Mr. Kuntz that his superiors didn’t 
know about, and whether, on the other 


hand, Mr. Butler might have some strong | = | {= = z — 
ara aaa If You Expect to 
Build This Year— 


oa which his superiors had not yet 
iscovered? 

“Mr. Winslow, standing tenth in per- 
sonality on March 4th, has 84.50 as the 
average of thirty votes cast. His two 
superiors rated him 85, seven of his equals 
72.85, and twenty-two subordinates 88.33. 
Apparently he does not appeal to his 
equals nearly as much as to his superiors 
and subordinates. 

“ However, neither Mr. Kuntz, nor Mr. 
Butler, nor Mr. Winslow, nor any of these 
persons could be tagged as belonging for- 
ever in the relative standings shown on 
this March 4th tabulation. A vital 
essential in ratings is that they be periodic. 

“Mr. Benson was third in personality 
in the rating of March 4th. In the rating 
of April roth he was nineteenth. Maybe 
Mr. Benson felt peeved that the crowd 
rated him so low in ability and industry, 
and showed it. It so, you can see what 
happened to him. 


“TN INDUSTRY, we see Mrs. Wall in 
thirtieth place on March 4th. Five 
weeks later, she rose to eighteenth place. 
A consistent rise was shown in the case of 
Mr. Winslow—from tenth to second in 
personality, from eighth to second in 
ability, and from fifth to first in industry. 
It is interesting, too, that whereas his 
equals, or fellow ‘unit heads,’ on March 
4th rated him the lowest in all qualities, 
on April roth they rated him higher in all 
ualities than did those of lower rank. 
erhaps the March 4th vote caused Mr. 
Winslow’s equals to consider him more 
carefully. 


“But there must be shadow as well as 


sunshine. Here is the seemingly dismal 
case of Miss Morgan, who on April roth 
showed a consistent drop—from seventh 
to eighteenth in personality, from seventh 
to nineteenth in ability, and from nine- 
teenth to twenty-fourth in industry. But 
we must consider here that merit and 
progress always are relative or compara- 
tive, never absolute. Thus it is possible 
that Miss Morgan did not actually become 
any less agreeable, able, and S oE 
but that others went ahead of her. Then, 
again, the lower rating of Miss Morgan 
may largely have represented a correction 
of judgment by the crowd. 

‘And this leads me to point out that 
the average of all votes cast for all three 


untz. But with a rating | 


CHELTENHAM, Reduced page 

from “Lewis Homes” shows how 

foor plans and details of each 
house are given. 


Investigate now the Lewis method which saves 


hundreds of dollars on 


materials and labor and 


guarantees a house that will stand the test of years 


HE Lewis method makes sure that you 
will have a house which measures up to 
your ideals, and that you will get it at the 
lowest possible price. 
For Lewis Homes we furnish lumber logged 
in our own forests, cut and finished in our 
own mills. Our large scale operations enable 


us to sell you the materials for hundreds of 
dollars less than you could buy locally. 

There is also a big economy in labor cost 
because Lewis Homes are cut ready to put 
together. Weeks of costly time are saved. 
Yet they are built just as solidly as by old- 
fashioned methods. They comply with all 
building laws. 


You pay no money until you 
nspect the materials 
The high-grade quality of every bit of 
material is covered by our binding guarantee 
of satisfaction. 


In one shipment you receive all the neces- 
sary lumber, shingles, lath, nails, paint, 


oy | 
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Tue Arpen—A bungalow that is unusually attractive 
because of its exterior charm and its room arrangement. 


LEWIS 


Mail this coupon for “Le: 


hardware, sash weights, éven to the picture 
molding, door stops, shelving, coat hooks, 
etc. You need send no money until the 
materials arrive. You can inspect them 
before you pay. 

You know in advance exactly what your 
Lewis Home will look like. Instead of a 
mass of blue prints, you see an actual photo- 
graph of the finished house. And you save 
the architect’s fee. 


In this 160-page book is 
your ideal home 


Every good feature has been combined in 
96 perfect homes pictured and described in 
detail in our 160-page book, “Lewis Homes 
of Character.” ý 


It contains photographs, floor plans and 
descriptions of 96 homes—colonial or modi- 
fied colonial designs, bungalows and semi- 
bungalows, Swiss chalets, Old English 
half-timbered designs, two-family houses, 
summer cottages, etc. Answers every point 
you want to know about the Lewis Method 
of Home Building. 160 pages, 7% x I1 
inches, fine paper, beautifully bound. Mailed 
for 25 cents (coin or stamps). 


Our Personal Service Bureau will give you 
information concerning excavation, founda- 
tion costs, plastering—every possible item. 
There will be no extras coming up at the 

à last minute. 


Fill in and mail the coupon now to 
Lewis Manufacturing Company, 1330 Michi- 
gan Avenue, Bay City, Michigan. 


HOMES 


wis Homes of Character” 


Lewis MANUFACTURING Company, 1330 Michigan Avenue, Bay City, Mich. 
Enclosed find 25 cents for your book of Lewis Homes. 


Street 
Namen A AAi MAGE SS AIEEE ERIE EL Sas ces LEINA RE IO LEN 
CUT inina a a COREY anaa SOUP aga ssecstmnenei 


Write name and address plainly. (Note—If you live anywhere outside of the United States, send $1.50.) 
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Holder Top Shaving Stick 


The holder holds 
Tight as a nut and for the 


Same reason 


HE stick with its threaded 

metal collar is like a bolt. {g 
The threaded metal collar is like } 
a nut. Screw the stick into the ` 
holder and it stays. It’s got 
to. It simply CAN’T loosen, 
wobble or fall out, because its 
grip is based upon a bed-rock 
principle of mechanics. And 
that’s that. , 

As for the lather, well, it’s the Williams’ lather, to use 
a superlative. Preparatory lather, lather that really prepares. 
Lather that holds its moisture as tenaciously as the holder 
holds the stick; lather that works; that softens the toughest 
beard downto the very roots; that softens the skin—mark 
that—and lubricates it as well, removing the last, least ex- 
cuse for friction and irritation. 


We Offer Vou Concrete Evidence 


Let us send you a regular size box with a trial 
length stick in it to demonstrate both holder and 
lather. When this trial stick has been used up, 
you can re-load the box indefinitely with regular 
large, money-saving re-loads. Send us 10 cents for 


the introductory box and stick. Dept. 73. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


To all the above 
add Aqua Velva 


If you would pile luxury on luxury, 
use Aqua Velva after shaving. It 
feels great and keeps the skin like 
velvet. Get a large bottle from 
your dealer or send us your name 
for a free postpaid trial bottle. 
This offer good only in U. S. A. 
Dept. 73A. 


Williams 


qualities on March 4th was 80.50, whereas 
on April roth it was 78.60. Does this in- 
dicate that the members of that branch 
as a group actually fell off in those quali- 
ties? Such a general falling off would have 
been manifested in a lower morale, carry- 
ing with it a loss of interest in the mutual- 
rating game itself; whereas all the evi- 
dence was that their morale became higher 
and their interest in the game more in- 
tense. I believe that the lower total 
average rating indicates that the workers 
were increasing in conservatism. Con- 
sider their course in proceeding, after 
their first ballot, to define with care the 
qualities in which their ratings were to be 
made. I never have known it to fail that, 
as employees are permitted to participate 
in management, they feel the responsi- 
bility. 

“A very interesting thing shown by 
these ratings is the relative severity of 
judgment expressed by superiors, equals, 
and subordinates. 

“The executive commonly is pictured 
as harsh in his judgment of subordinates. 
But these figures show the executives as 
the most lenient of all. 1 might suggest 
that those of higher rank, when called 
upon to express themselves definitely, feel 
they would not keep subordinates un- 
worthy of their confidence, and so are in- 
clined to rate them high. ‘Those of lower 
rank are almost as lenient as those of 
higher rank, perhaps out of a certain awe. 
Those of equal rank are the most severe. | 
believe it is generally true that you can fool. 
the boss the easiest, that you can’t fool 
your subordinates quite so easily, and that 
you can hardly eal your equals at all. 


“NOW” continued Mr. Shelton, “I 
hope no one will think I am recom- 
mending mutual ratings as a solution of 
all the problems of management. They 
can constitute only one of many elements. 
But I do expect to see the time when 
mutual ratings will be as regularly made 
in well-conducted industry, as expense 
analyses are to-day. 

“I am not offering as a finished product 
the technic developed by those employees 
of the Fleet Corporation. It was an ex- 
periment with them; and because they 
could not, under the circumstances, carry 
it to its logical conclusion, the results 
are by no means complete. 

“Tt is not a thing that can be forced on 
any group. It must be in every respect 
the game of the crowd that is going to 
play it. You or anyone else, boss or not, 
can offer suggestions, but the crowd must 
be free to reject them; it must determine 
for itself the qualities it wants to rate, 
and must develop its own rules. 

“The game should include the whole 
group. There should be no privileged 
exemptions of bosses or of anyone else. 
If it is going to be fair for one, it has got to 
be fair for all. 

“ By this I don’t mean that laborers or 
office boys are to rate the president’s 
financial ability. The ratings should be 
by homogeneous groups—that is, groups 
made up of persons doing similar or re- 
lated work. The collective judgment can 
count only when the raters are intimately 
associated with one another in their daily 
work and they should rate only in those 
qualities which they know about. The 
qualities chosen by one group need not be 
identical with those chosen by another. 
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Lower Prices 
20 now 18c 
10 now gc 

(Two 10’s—18c) 


Chesterlie 


Taste is a matter of 
tobacco quality G I GA RE T TE S 


f that the bac used _ Of Finest Turkish and Domestic Tobaccos — Blended 


belief that the tobaccos used 
in Chesterfield are of finer 


quality (and hence of better 
taste) than in any other 
Oarette at the price. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. Jpeg Sa 
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Again Valspar stood the test! 


FTER the fire, when Mr. D..... S. C. . .* of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., went into his office in the Ashton Building, he found 
everything in chaos. 


Though the fire itself did little damage, the water and chemical 
extinguishers had left havoc in their path. He found all but one 
piece of furniture dulled and blistered—all but one marked by 
white splotches. 


The single exception was his desk. For his desk alone had been 
varnished with Valspar! 


Despite the fact that for hours it had been covered with water 
and chemicals, it had come through the ordeal absolutely un- 
harmed. When wiped dry it showed not a single mar—not a 
single white spot. 


Anything that’s worth varnishing 1s worth Valsparring. 


VALENTINE & COM PANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 
New York Chicago 


Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 


W. P. Futter & Co., Pacific Coast 


*Name on request 


This Coupon is worth 20 cents 


Special Offer 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


Valspar in Colors 


Valspar Enamel and Valspar 
Varnish-Stain both stand the 
Valspar Tests and are most dur- 
able and effective for use either 
indoors or out. 


VALENTINE'S 


For use on wogdwork—metal- 
work — automobiles. Absolutely 
waterproof, durable and easy-to- 
apply. Obtainable in twelve hand- 
some fadeless colors. Also in 
Black, White, Gold, Aluminum, 
Bronze and Flat Black. Soap and 
water keeps them clean and bright. 


VALENTINE'S 


VALSPAR 


VARNISH-STAIN 


For woodwork, floors and fur- 
niture. 

Valspar Varnish combined with 
six transparent colors: Light oak, 
dark oak, walnut, mahogany, 
cherry and moss green. Color and 
varnish applied with one stroke. 

Absolutely waterproof and never 
turn white. 


I enclose 15c in stamps, and dealer's name, 

fori hich please. send a 35c ample on. Valspar . 
(Check the sample you want. more than : 
one, enclose 15c for each.) Valspar Stain . 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


State color „........... 


Dealer's Na me... a 
Valspar Enamel [] 


Dealer’s Address. 


Your Name. State color „....nnnnnnnannaanean 


Your Address —.. 
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“Of course, as in any balloting, a person 
should be free to withhold his judgment 
about any person in any or in all particu- 
lars. But one of the weaknesses of the 
tables I have shown you is that there are 
diferent numbers of persons judging 
single individuals. For myself, T would 
rather have a rating of 79.50 by thirty 

rsons than one of 80 by fifteen persons. 
The qualities chosen should be strictly 
confined to those which are called for in 
the work of the organization. Better start 
with too few than with too many. 

“Some have questioned the need of 
mutual ratings where there are adequate 
production records. These records, as 
they accurately measure the quantity, 
quality, and cost of the individual’s out- 
ut, are fine. And incidentally it should 
feof interest that, after the tabulation of 
the first mutual-rating ballot in that Fleet 
Corporation branch, the crowd of its own 
accord set out to improve the production 
records there existing, so that all should 
have more facts on which to judge one 
another. When your employees them- 
selves begin to work for scientific records, 
you are getting somewhere with con- 
structive organization! It remains true, 
however, that no record of a_ personal 
output of physical performance can tell 
the whole truth about him, and thus de- 
termine his total merit or value. 


“We must consider, also, his possession | 


of certain mental, emotional, and spiritual 
qualities. These qualities manifest them- 
selves chiefly in one’s influence upon 
others; for example, in one’s ability to in- 
spire confidence and enthusiasm. The 
higher the type of work, the more im- 

rtant, relatively, do these intangibles 

come. Hence it is most important that 
those picked for promotion should have 
them. The best measure of their existence 
is the collective judgment of the persons 
who feel-their influence. And so it should 
be clear that mutual ratings and produc- 
tion records are not antagonistic, but that 
each is needed to supplement the other.” 


ASKED Mr. Shelton if it was not con- 
ceivable that this game might cause a lot 
of jealousy and irritation—whether it was 
a good thing, anyway, for the members of 


an organization to be consciously and | 


constantly watching and studying one 
another. 
“T know at least one executive,” he 


said, “who openly took the ground that | 


no subordinate has any business to sit 


in judgment on his superior. Yet this | 


same man was a severe critic of the Presi- 
dent of the United States! Sizing up the 
boss is a favorite indoor sport with subor- 
dinates everywhere. You can’t stop it; 
and neither can you stop their aalen 
n mutual appraisal in some form among 
themselves. A 

estimates of one another, the main differ- 
ence will be that they will have a greater 
sense of responsibility for their judg- 


ments. The whole tendency of the game | 


is to cut down loose thinking, idle gossip, 
and ill-natured criticism. Far from devel- 
oping jealousy, it will promote mutual 
understanding. For out of it must come 
a general desire to define and weigh the 
qualities needed for different jobs. Nothing 
could be more educational for every em- 
ployee. It will give him a better knowl- 
edge of the jobs for which he is fitted, and 

Why some positions pay more than others. 


s they come to record their | 
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Be More Careful 


of your teeth—combat the film 


If you are brushing your teeth in a 
wrong way, learn what this new way 
means. 


Authorities now advise it. Leading 
dentists everywhere are urging its daily 
use. Millions of people employ it. 


Make this ten-day test and let the 
results show you what really clean 
teeth mean. 


That dingy film 


Film is what clouds the teeth’s 
beauty. It causes most tooth troubles. 
Countless teeth discolor and decay be- 
cause the old ways of brushing do not 
effectively fight film. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. That is what discolors—not the 


| teeth. 


Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the 
pyorrhea. 


Ways to end it 


Dental science has in late years found 
two ways to fight film. It has proved 
them by careful tests. Now they are 
embodied in a new-day tooth-paste— 
called Pepsodent—for daily application. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists ‘supply the large tubes. 


chief cause of © 


Dentists here and abroad now advise it. 
It is now bringing a new dental era to 
some 40 races of people. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent brings three other effects, 
natural and very important. 

It multiplies the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits. They 
may otherwise cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 

Thus every use does five things 
which dental authorities now regard 
as essential. 


You’ll quickly see 


A 10-Day tube of Pepsodent is sent 
to all who ask. That shows the de- 
lightful effects. In a week you will 
realize that this method means much to 
you and yours. 

Send the coupon for it. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

Watch all the effects, then read the 
reasons in our book. That test may lead 
to life-long benefits. Cut out the coupon 
now. i 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 630, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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PLAT 


Genuine 
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Through a plate glass windshield, your eye 
can’t go wrong, nor be misinformed. It sees 
exactly what is on the road ahead. Unlike the 
rapidly made common glass, there aren’t any 
high and low spots, nor are there any cloudy 
swirly places to send your sight askew. 


, 


With plate glass, the landscape is seen 
with photographic nicety. Distances are easily 
judged. One is sure of his driving room. Plate 
glass is without sag. It doesn’t have to be forced 
into place like ordinary glass. That means 
freedom from strain and the effects of vibra- 
tion. 


Recall a fine picture you have seen. Now 
recall the maneuvering necessary to get the 
right view for clear vision. The answer is, a 
fine painting spoiled by cheap glass. From the 
driver’s seat, plate glass gives a clear picture. 
Use it for all car replacements and be safe. 


PLATE GLAss MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 


GLASS 
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It will help him to value correctly the 
work of the boss. It will give him a 
broader vision of the entire organization 
and of his part therein. 

“If there is any danger of mutual 
ratings leading an employee to think too 
much about what his fellows are doing, he 
will quickly learn, I am sure, that to im- 
prove or even to maintain his own stand- 
ing, he will have to devote most of his 
thought to what he himself is doing.” 

“But might it not be better,” Tar 
gested, “not to make public in the office 
the entire table of ratings, but simply 
give each person his own score? Then a 
person who had received a low rating 
would himself know how he was regarded, 
and so be stimulated to improve ħis stand- 
ing; but he would be spared the mortif- 
cation of having everybody else, including 
his possible enemies, know how he had 
been judged. Even when a person is rated 
high, might not a public posting be em- 
barrassing to him?” 


“IMHE question you have raised,” re 

nied Mr: Shelton, “is one that every 
group taking up the game must decide for 
itself. My own opinion is that every group 
will be overwhelmingly in favor of making 
all the scores public. No matter what the 
game, half the interest consists in knowing 
how all your fellows come out. I think, 
also, that any attempt to keep the general 
results secret would only breed suspicion 
and distrust. 

“oe 

Such embarrassment as a person 
might suffer from being rated either high 
or low should be mitigated by the re- 
flection that his rating was only for the 
time being. There were two persons in 
that Fleet Corporation branch who did 
seem dejected after the results of the 
ballots were published. If I had got a 
chance to talk with them, I think they 
would have realized that those first ballots 
could not possibly be regarded as con- 
clusive, and that it was open to anyone to 
improve his score at will. 

“Especially as improvement is made in 
defining and listing qualities of merit, it 
is hardly concavis that any person 
could stand continuously low in all the 
qualities; for every normal person has at 
least one quality wherein he can excel if he 
will. So there should be some consolation 
prize for everyone. Itis certain that if a 
persón after several ratings continued to 
stand low in all particulars it would in- 
dicate that he did not belong in that 

roup, for some other reason, and it would 
be to his own interest to find that out as 
soon as possible. 

“Have your ratings often enough to 
record any significant change of fact in the 
individual, or of judgment on the part 
of the crowd. Human Ton must be free 
to grow, and growth involves self-correc- 
tion through experience.” 


“YOU Don’t Have to Like a Job to 
Succeed in It,” declares George A. 
Tomlinson, one of the largest steam- 
ship operators on the Great Lakes, in 
an interview of extraordinary interest 
next month. Mr. Tomlinson is presi- 
dent of no less than seven lake steam- 
ship companies. His adventurous 
story is full of practical and profitable 
help. 
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Actual photo 
of one of our 
rebuilt 
Underwood 
Typewriters 


+ 


4 


DOWN 


STANDARD 
UNDERWOOD 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter 
is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
perts. New enamel—new nickeling 
— new lettering—new platen—new 
key rings — new parts wherever 
needed — making it impossible for 
you to tell it from a brand new 
Underwood. An up-to-date ma- 
chine with two-color ribbon, back 
Spacer, stencil device, automatic 
ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In 
addition, we furnish FREE water- 
proof cover and a special Touch 

ypewriter Instruction Book. You 
can learn to operate the Under- 
wood in one day. 
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And Its YOURS! 


From Factory 


to You 


Yes, only $3 brings you this gen- 
uine Rebuilt Standard Visible 
Underwood direct from our fac- 
tory, and then only small monthly 
payments while you are using it 
make it yours; or, if convenient, 
y cash. Either way, there isa 
ig, very much worth-while sav- 
ing, too. Genuine, new Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear 
comes—genuine standard, four- 


row, single-shift keyboard—thor- 
oughly tested — guaranteed for 
five years. 


$3 Puts It in 
Your Home 


You don’t even have to scrim 

and save to pay cash. Instead, 
you pay only a little each month 
in amounts so conveniently small 
that you will hardly notice them, 
while all the time you are pay- 
ing you will be enjoying the 


use of and the profits from the 
machine. 


9 
10 Days’ Free 
Trial 
Remember, you don’t even have 
to buy the machine until you get 
it and have used it on 10 days’ 
free trial so that you can see for 
yourself how new it is and how 
well it writes. You must be satis- 
fied or else the entire transaction 
will not cost you a single penny, 


Act NOW! Mail TODAY! ™& 


Now is the time when every dollar saved 
counts. Let us save you many dollars. 
Don’t delay. Get this wonderful easy pay- 
ment bargain offer now, so 
and be sure of getting your 
big saving—on our easy terms or for cash. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
SHIPMAN -WARD MFG. CO. 


All shipments made direct to you from our 
big modern factory (shown above)—the largest 
typewriter rebuilding plant in the world 


2063 Shipman Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Montrose and Ravenswood Aves. 


ou can send for 


nderwood at a Writing Und 


me to buy. 


Name... 


Street or 
R.F. D. 


Post 
Office. ....+ 


Send by return mail 
lerwood. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG., Chicago, Il. 
2063 Shipman Bldg., Montrose and Ravenswood Aves. 


Bargain Offer No. 2063 of a Standard Visible 


is is not an order and does not obligate 
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S1x-room House No. 628 


SECOND FLQDR 
Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brici 


This splendid example of the justly popular Gambrel Root Colonial House is one of the 


designs in our 


Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 


ns.” The sun porch, the large 


living room and the ample, well-ventilated bedrooms are especially worthy of note. 


Beautiful, Enduring Homes 


HE recollection of an attractive home is one of the 

richest legacies you can hand on to your children. 
And ifit is an enduring Face Brick house it will remain 
a living inspiration to them and their children. 

The abiding charm of the Face Brick house is not a 
matter of size and cost. The simple cottage can in its 
way be as attractive as the magnificent mansion. The 
economic advantages are as definite. The Face Brick 
house will last for generations, requires no repairs and 
but little painting around doors and windows, and lessens 
fuel costs and insurance rates. It combines beauty, dura- 
bility and economy as can no other material. 

These matters, as well as comparative costs of various 
building materials, are fully discussed in “The Story of 
Brick,” an artistic booklet with numerous illustrations 
and much helpful information for all who intend to build. 
Sent free. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are 
issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 


5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8room houses, 
in all ninety-two, each reversible with a different ex- 
terior design. These designs are unusual and distinctive, 
combined with convenient interiors and economical 
construction. The entire set for one dollar. Any one of 
the booklets, 25 cents. 

We havethecomplete working drawings, specifications 
and masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. Select 
from the ook iets the designs you like best and order the 
plans, even if you are not going to build now, for their 
study will be not only interesting and instructive, but 
helpful in formulating your future plans for a home. 

You may want “The Home of Beauty,” fifty designs, 
mostly two stories, representing a wide variety of archi- 
tectural styles and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents. We also 
distribute complete porcine drawings, specifications and 
quantity estimates for these houses at nominal prices. 

Address, The American Face Brick Association, 1136 
Westminster Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Pluck 


The Pluck of a Little 


Woman 


(Continued from page 50) 


that Lane had turned his thoughts defi- 
nitely to the future. Looking around 
Morganville, he had appraised the big 
vacant lots and uncultivated areas that 
flooded the market, and had surmised that 
with the removal of war-time building 
restrictions, the town, rich from three 
military camps, would offer splendid 
opportunities in the real estate line. So he 
had decided to stake his hopes of fortune 
there. 

Lane found the new stenographer re- 
markably efficient. She was a competent 
little person, and her files and books were 
always accurately kept. . Moreover, her 
practical ideas and suggestions were a 
great help to him. 

In another way, he found her discon- 
certing. In spite of the smile that gave 
promise of such warm friendliness, he 
found this small person could be as cool 
and aloof as a mountain. So long as it 
was business they were discussing, Betty 
—he soon found that this was her name— 
was pleasant enough, but once let him try 
to veer conversation from formal business 
channels into lighter depths, he found it 
immediately becalmed. 

After she had been in the office for a 
day, Lane understood better why the 
motorman had waited for her. The young 
man looked up from his work half a dozen 
times to inquire if the room were warm 
enough. Before the week was over, he 
had moved her desk where his had been, 
because the light was better, and at night 
he always lowered the windows, though 
he certainly did not approve of wasting 
time in small services to one’s employees. 


HEN Betty came into the office one 
morning, she noticed on Lane’s desk 
a twelve-inch photograph in a frame of 
massive silver. Lane, tilted back in his 
chair, was regarding it silently. He started 
at her entrance, and cleared his throat. 
“Miss Fairfield,” he said, a little em- 
barrassed, “this is Millicent Stuyvesant, 
the young lady I am going to marry.” 
“I’m glad to know you, I’m sure, Miss 
Stuyvesant,” murmured Betty, and smiled 
politely at the picture. It was a pho- 
tograph of a more than usually hand- 


some girl, dressed in velvet and furs, with | 


a big feathery hat that dipped to one side. 
The girl’s lovely head was tilted back, 
which brought her nose and chin to a 
haughty elevation. 
and scrutinizing. She radiated arrogance 
from the top of the tiniest curled feather 
on her big model hat to the finger tips of 
her white gloved hand. 

“She’s very lovely,” said Betty, before 
she turned to her typing. 

When Lane had gone, Betty took a 
good look at the picture. And the pic- 
ture took a good look at Betty. The 
coolly scrutinizing eyes looked her through 
and through. They seemed to know how 
many times Betty’s suit had been made 
over. Instinctively, Betty tucked her 
shabby little feet under her chair; then, 
scorning her own weakness, drew them 
out, and returned the gaze defiantly. 


Her eyes were cool | 


of a Little Woman, by MARIE PAKE 


c6 h 3 h 33 
What’s the secret? 

“Your dinners are always so wonderful— 
whatever's the secret?” 

“If I serve appetizing foods, it’s because I 
select them carefully. I’ve no secrets, no 
special training—but I'll tell you how I buy 
many of my groceries. 

“Soon after we were married, I heard of 
the Larkin Plan—joining with friends in 
neighborhood clubs to combine our pur- 
chasing power. I bought a few things 
to try—groceries mostly. 

“When they came, I cookedthem into favorite 
dishes. No one said much, except Jack one 
night—‘Maybe it’s my appetite but haven’t 
you outdone yourself wath this spaghetti?’ 
But I had noticed that Daddy and little Jack 
had been ‘back for more’ regularly of late. 

“I was delighted—better foods for less money 
by the Larkin Plan—saved considerably on my 
food allowance. It’s about six years since I 
started—isn’t that ‘proof of the pudding’ ?” 


oT 
Fa T 
ey > Larkin Foods—Highest Quality 
and Low in Price 

Money saving alone is not the reason for continuous use of Larkin 
Foods in more than a million homes. Larkin Products are scien- 
tifically prepared from selected, wholesome materials. ‘They 
pass the most rigid tests for purity, nutrition and cleanliness. 


You Should Know 


about the Larkin Plan and Products and why their prices are 
attractively low. There’s a Larkin Secretary in your neighborhood 
who will gladly serve you. Let her explain, and fill your orders. 


Super-grade Durum 
Wheat flour in Larkin 
Macaroni and Spa- 
ghetti. Uniform 
pieces cook with rich 
nut-like flavor. 


LARKIN 


Larkin Foods are 

delicious, nutritious. 

Yours are the first 
hands to touch. 


Lettkitt Co me. 
A National Organization, Established 1875 


>: a Buffalo, N. Y.; Peoria, Ill.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for new Spring Catalog No. 151, 
telling about Larkin Products and Plan. 
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The Insignia of the 


World's largest 
maker of All Clay 


0} al 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Price as shown 
35 


Or with Mahe any Seat 
$99.60 


“TEPE CO” Water Closets 


‘for Every Place and Purse 
Yen will never be proud of a bathroom that contains 


an inferior water closet. It will too quickly become 

foul and subject to repairs through faulty operation. 
If you are building a home or remodeling, give this sub- 
ject your first attention. 
The Silent Si-wel-clo is the leader of a group of Water 
Closets which The Trenton Potteries Company has de- 
veloped to meet all types of building construction from 
the big hotel to the modest bungalow. 
We, of course, consider the Silent Si-wel-clo the most desirable. 
It suppresses a noise you do not want heard and do not want to hear. 
For those who cannot afford it, we make other good closets. Into 
our “Welling,” “Merit” and “Saxon” we have merged as many of the 
excellencies of the Silent Closet as was possible. Each in its class 
and at its price is the best the market affords. Each is equipped with 
a tank of glistening white china, with surface unaffected by stain, 
acid or soil, and trouble-proof working parts. 


Send for our Plan Books on Plumbing, Edition E 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


It was a month later, a brisk morning 
in December, that Lane came bursting 
into the office, more excited than Betty 
had ever seen him. 

“Miss Fairfield, Fortune has turned her 
smiling face toward us at last! I’ve had 
the biggest piece of luck that’s come my 
way for a long time. I just bought up 
one of the best pieces of property in town, 
and bought it for a mere song.” 

Betty laid down her notebook. 

“Where is it?” 

“On the Heights. I bought two hun- 
dred acres for fifty per, it’s worth seventy 
if it’s worth a cent. Party had to sell at 
once, the agent told me, that’s why he 
was willing to sacrifice. It’s splendid 
property, well located, fronting the lake, 
all elevated.” 

“I know the location,” said Betty, 
looking thoughtfully from the window. 

The piece of property turned out an 
even better investment than Lane had 
foreseen. Betty assured him the lot 
would double its value in six months. It 
was only a few days later that he had an 
offer for it. 

“Fifteen thousand dollars,” he mused, 
pone down the telephone. “Maybe I’d 

etter take him up on that.” 

“Don’t,” Betty advised him gravely. 
“It won’t be long before that part of town 
begins to build, and prices will soar—per- 
haps to a hundred an acre.” 


JANE decided to take her advice. He 
had been surprised more than once at 
her keen judgment in matters of this kind. 

By the beginning of the new year, the 
Alabama Land Investment Company was 
under full sail. Lane bought up, at differ- 
ent times, one hundred more acres in the 
Heights from the same agent who had 
sold him the first strip. So far, there was 
no sign of building activities in the 
Heights, but Lane Believed the mone 
sunk in property there was well invested. 

Meanwhile, other property he held was 

roving easy to dispose of at a profit. 
Promective uilders, who had: laid aside 
their plans during the war, were thumbing 
blue prints, ready to resume their inter- 
rupted projects. There were comparative- 
ly few houses on the market, and most of 
these were in a poor state of repair. Real 
estate men were making extensive plans 
for erecting homes. 

“I have bought up another lot in the 
Heights, Miss Bairheld,” Lane said sud- 
denly one day. “One I’ve had my eye on 
for a long time. It’s just seven acres, but 
a little beauty. The agent said it was 
called Hazel Crest. Do you know the 
location?” 

“Yes,” answered Betty, as she fastened 
the last snap on her glove, preparing to 
leave the h 

“You know, Miss Fairfield, they say 
money makes money—” Lane leaned 
back in his chair, his arms crossed behind 
his head, his eyes half closed in what Betty 
called the “plutocrat pose.” 

“Im going to show the folks here a 
thing or two,” he boasted. “While they’re 
standing around wishing each other good 
morning, and wasting their time in front 
of the City Hall in friendly gossip, little 
Everett is going to cut in and make off 
with the biggest slice of pie. TIl bet in 
eight months time I’ll make as much 
money as these old mossbacks have accu- 
mulated in the last ten years.” 
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VARNISH PRODUCTS. 
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Painted by Edward A. 


CHIMNEYPIECE and wood paneling displaying the rare and 
lustrous beauty of Ivory Vitralite, the Long-Life Enamel, afford 
a perfect background for either costly or simple furnishings. 


ee hi 


The distinctive character of Vitralite tints Vitralite is guaranteed for three years 
— Ivory, Cream, Gray, Leaf Green, Chi- when used outside, and of course lasts 
nese Blue and the White — captivates much longer on interior work. S 
R the feminine eye. Send for Color Card and Names of Local Dealers an 
X If you like to feel the joy of wielding the Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 2 


brush yourself on furniture and odd jobs used by painters, specified by architects 

about the house, your use of Vitralite con- and sold by paint and hardware dealers 

firms the professional endorsement of the everywhere. 

best painters and decorators. Guarantee: If any Pratt &§ Lambert Var- 
Free-flowing, porcelain-like,economical, zish Product fails to give satisfaction you may 

and more durable than paint; to tell a// the kave your money back. 

truth about Vitralite sounds like overstate- Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 61 Tonawanda 

ment. Those who have used it, for every Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 

purpose, speak convincingly. 
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You are setting the stage for 
much of life’s drama when you 
select an entrance for your 
home. We agree that you can 
not give too great a considera- 
tion to its quality and design. 


Curtis doors and entrances 
are made to fulfill your de- 
mands for both strength and 
beauty. Curtis doors are 
made of selected materials by 
skilled workmen. Features in 
their construction insure their 
durability against use and 
weather. The designs are by 
architects of high standing 
and are along lines approved 
by leaders in good taste. 


The same excellence is com- 
mon to all Cur- 
tis Woodwork l 
—some 250 U 
items of win- 
dows, stairs, 
mantels, mold- 


Dept. D 


Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa 
Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wisconsin 


Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, lowa 


Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebraska 
Sales offices at Pittsburgh, New York and Baltimore 


“Welcome” and “Goodbye” 


RTI 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home” 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Clinton, Iowa 
Maintained by the following Curtis manufacturing and distributing plants: 
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ings, frames, and built-in fur- 
niture. It is all-skilfully made 
in widely accepted designs 
from the best of materials. 


You will find Curtis Wood- 
work low in price when you 
consider its quality. That’s 
because we give you the ad- 
vantages of the economies of 
large production and of stand- 
ardized manufacturing. 


Curtis Woodwork is sold 
only through retail lumber 
merchants. You can tell 
Curtis Woodwork by our 
name on every piece. 


If you do not know where 
you can see Curtis Woodwork, 


write us for 


the name of a 
nearby dealer 
and for beauti- 
fully illustrated 
literature. 


Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kansas 
Curtis & Bentley Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Curtis Door & Sash Co., Chicago, Illinois 
Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Michigan 


| Suddenly Betty straightened up, and 
| the hot color stained her cheeks. She 
| turned flashing brown eyes upon him. 
“Oh, I hate you when you talk like 
that!” she burst out fiercely, and flew out 
| of the room. 

Uncertain whether to be amused or 
angry, Lane strode over to the window, 
his hands in his pockets, and as he did so 
caught sight of Betty hurrying around the 
corner, disputing possession of her um- 
brella with a rowdy wind. 

What a funny little thing she was, and 
what queer ideas she had! 

The next day Betty seemed heartily 
ashamed of the last night’s burst of temper. 
She came in with a pleasant “Good morn- 
ing” and a smile that was more friendly 
than usual. 

The neat little desk calendar showed 
the fourteenth numeral, but it held no 
significance to Betty until she beheld on 
her desk an immense heart-shaped gray 
box, trailing an extravagant length of 
silken ribbons. Then she remembered it 
was St. Valentine’s Day. 


JANE wondered a little uneasily whether 
she’d like itor not, she had snubbed him 
so persistently when he wanted to be nice. 
He had puzzled over something to send 
her that wouldn’t give offense. Millicent 
was less problematic. He had sent her a 
gold vanity case that set his bank bal- 
ance rather far back, but he knew she 
would be pleased. 

Betty drew from the nest of tissue pa- 
per a great bunch of long-stemmed fra- 
grant violets, and gave a gasp of pleasure. 

“Oh, the pretty dears,” she murmured 
rapturously. When she looked up to 
thank him Lane was surprised to see that 
her eyes were wet. 

A little cocked note tumbled out, and 
Betty opened it to find a sheet of plain 
| paper on which was pasted a poem cut 

from an old magazine. 
“To the Littlest of All” it was entitled.* 


Little songs are prettiest, 
Little tales are wittiest, 
The little, little, little cloud 
` Is whitest in the west; 
Little brooks are tunefulest, 
Little lakes are moonfulest. 
The little, little, little trail - 
Can climb the mountain best. 


Little rooms are cosiest, 
Little hands are rosiest, 
The little, little, little home 
Is Heaven’s dearer part. 
Little wiles can charm a man, 
Little smiles disarm a man, 
A little, little, little maid 
Can nestle in his heart. 


Betty smiled, and tucked it in her 
purse. When she went home that night 
she crumpled it into a ball and threw it 
into the waste basket in the library. But 
in the middle of the night she crawled out 
of bed, groped a shivering way down- 


The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete satis- 
faction to its users. ‘‘We're not satisfied unless you are’’ 


stairs to resurrect it, and placed it be- 
tween the pages of the Bible to smooth 
the wrinkles out. Returning to bed, she 
stared at the ceiling for a long time, won- 
dering, “Js Millicent small, I’d like to 
know? He said she had a regal way. 
Besides, if she can wear a hat that size—” 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Department D Clinton, lowa 

Enclosed please find in stamps for which please send me 
“Better Built Homes,” Vol. VI (3, 4 and 5 room houses), 50c; 
Vol. VII (6, 7 and 8 room houses), 50c; Vol. IX (50 bungalows, 
story-and-a-half and two-story houses), 50c. Check the one or 


If your home plans 


l 

l x 
| have not taken shape you will 
| find our “Better Built Homes” 
l of great help to you. 
[| 

l 

l 


ones you want. O Vol. VI. O Vol. VIL O Vol. IX. ) Each By March, real estate was booming, 
Kanse cee ow ers volume. a T and the Alabama Land Investment Com- 
E Oe — : a : 2 
WN ' extetior ‘and interior views. pany prospering. A prominent business 
ase mae Use the coupon for convenience. *Used by courtesy of the poet, Arthur Guiter- 
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RESHLY painted and varnished 
rooms are as free from infection 
and disease as though fumigated. 
Thats why our 10,000 hospitals, 
with their three-quarters of a million 
beds, spend $6 per bed annually for 


paint and varnish. 


Is it less important that you and I 
live with clean, sanitary surfaces—at 
home and in our places of business? 


Paint and varnish protect the surface 
in more than one way. With every 
sweep of the painter’s brush, they 


R Paint and Varnish 


—every Doctor prescribes it! 


spread sanitation, cleanliness and 
good cheer. The hygienic propertiés 
of paint and varnish have a direct 
bearing on health. You know how 
impossible it is to keep a room clean, 
where paint has been worn from the 
woodworkand varnish from the floors. 


Don’t let it go another day, if the 
ceilings, walls, floors and stairs in 
your home are crying out for paint 
and varnish, It is an insistent cry 


—and one to heed. Save the surface 


and you save all. 


'ODAY it costs less to paint than it did. The cost of materials has led in the downward economic trend 


of manufactured 


roducts. But no matter what it costs, the fact remains that it always costs more not to 


paint than to paint. Ruse and rot go on till you check them. The logical time to paint and varnish is NOW. 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia. 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose prod- 


ucts and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 
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$100 a Week! 


He doubled his pay 


now enjoys the comforts and 
pleasures of a real income 


Why not double your pay? Thousands 
of our students have done it and thou- 
sands more will do it. You can be one 
of them. Do not think for a moment 
that, it. is luck or pull which brings suc- 
cess and real money—far from it. It 
is preparing for the big opportunity 
and knowing what to do when the right. 
time comes that does it. ‘The men who 
have made successes for themselves 
were ready when their main chance 


came. Your main chance, too, will 
come. Are you ready for it? 
Remember the Empty Lot? 


The older fellows were playing ball 
and you were watching, wondering if 
‘ou would ever get a chance to play. 

‘ou knew if you only got a chance you 
would show them. Sure enough, one 
day they hollered, ‘‘Come on, kid, ‘ab 


a bat!” Your chance at the pill had come. That 
is the way with life. Your chance at the pill will 
come, but if you want to stay on the team, you 
will have to deliver the goods—and that you 
can do only if you are prepared. The big 
money and the permanent job go to the man 
“who knows.” 


You Can be the Man 
“Who Knows” 


We will show you how. Without loss 
to you of a single working hour, we can 
show you a sure way to suecess and big pay. 
A large number of men in each of the posi- 
tions hsted are enjoying their salaries because 
of our help. We want to help you. Make a 
check on coupon against the job you want and 
we will help you get it. Write or print your 
name on the coupon and send it in today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. G-31, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G-31, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


Send me full information on how the PROMO- 
TION PLAN will help me win promotion in the 
job checked. 

. Architect 

. .Building Contractor 

. Automobile Engineer 

. .Automobile Repairman 
. Civil Engineer 

. „Structural Engineer 

. .Business Manager 

. .Cert. Public Accountant 
. Accountant and Auditor 
. -Bookkeeper 

. . Draftsman and Designer 
. Electrical Engineer 

. Electric Light and Power 
. -General Education 


. Lawyer 

. . Machine Shop Practice 
. . Photoplay Writer 

. Mechanical Engineer 
. Shop Superintendent 

. _Employment Manager 
. -Steam Engincer 
oremanship 

anitary Engineer 

. .Surveyor (& Mapping) 
. - Telephone Engineer 

+. Telegraph Engineer 

. -High School Graduate 
. . Fire Insurance Expert 


| man holding land on the Heights began 


to break ground. A real estate company 
made plans for the erection of a handsome 
apartment house. 

Lane split up several of his lots and 
sold. He realized a good profit on each 
transaction. But Hazel Crest he held to. 

“Hazel Crest is the best lot on the 
Heights,” Betty had told him. 

March, that had come in the lamb, was 
going out the lion with a week of such 
cold weather that all the little green 
things were killed in a heavy frost. 

“Tm terribly lonely,” hinted Lane one 
night when Betty was leaving. “And I’m 
awful tired of eating hash for supper.” 


ETTY hesitated. She looked at Lane. 


He was grinning cheerful! -, but under 


| his cheerfulness she caught the wistful- 


ness of a lonely little boy. Oh, well, what 
difference did it make? She’d let him 
come out and he could talk to her about 
Millicent. 

“Perhaps you'll come to supper with 
me,” she said; “that is, if you don’t mind 
going with me to buy it.” 

Lane accepted eagerly and insisted on 


| “shutting up shop” early to go on their 


supper-buying expedition. At the Union 
Grocery Betty turned to Lane: 

“Which shall it be, tongue, ham, or 
cheese?” 

“Cheese,” answered Lane promptly, 
having made a quick mental calculation. 

While the clerk was slicing it, Lane 


| wandered, with assumed carelessness, to 


the back of the store. Betty had an awful 
premonition he was going to buy some of 
the fearfully stale chocolate cakes that 
had been in existence since the Union 
Grocery itself. Her fears were well 
founded. When he rejoined her, a bulky 
package protruded from his overcoat 
pocket. 

“We'll have to hurry,” she told Lane. 
“We mustn’t miss the six-fifteen car. Mr. 


| Bill will be waiting.” 


At the corner Lane remembered, they 
got off and climbed the stile, walking two 
blocks until they reached a little house 
perched on top of a hilly plot—a boxlike, 
unpainted frame building, approached by 
a number of steep steps up a bare lawn. 

It was little more than a doll’s house. 
Lane had to stoop to pass through the 
front door. He was so many sizes too 
large for the place that he seemed to loom 
grotesquely toward the ceiling. 

Betty’s mother, who met them in the 
hall, was even smaller than Betty, a sad- 
faced woman, pretty in a faded sort of 
way. She was dressed in gray, with an 
old shawl folded about her. Mrs. Fair- 
held had been a doll all her life, and now 
her frail shoulders lacked the strength to 
bear the burdens that had descended 
upon them. It was Betty who kept 
things going. 

A tiny round stove, the only fire in the 
house, glowed faintly in the hall—a 
cheerless place with discolored wall paper, 
a dingy bit of carpet on the floor, and 


| cheap, plain furniture. 


Mrs. Fairfield held out a delicate hand. 

“Were giving you a rather cold wel- 
come, I’m afraid; “but the man forgot to 
bring up the coal from the cellar.” 

Lane knew there wasn’t any ‘“‘man;” 
and he smiled inwardly at the pretense. 

Betty’s mother sat talking to him, while 
Betty went to the back of the house. 


When Mrs. Fairfield went to answer the 
telephone, Lane stole out to the kitchen. 

“Pye come to help,” he announced tri- 
umphantly, and Betty looked up to see 
his broad shoulders framed in the narrow 
doorway. 

Enveloped in a huge pink apron, she 
was slicing bread. Her cheeks were 
flushed, her coppery hair loosened. She 
oag prettier than Lane had ever seen 

er. 

“No, indeed, Mr. Lane. Please go 
back. There isn’t a thing you can do!” 

“Ple-ease!” begged Lane, so earnestly 
that Betty laughed and consented. 

When they sat down to the table, Mrs. 
Fairfield hardly touched her food. She 
asked Lane numerous questions, never 
listening to the answers. She was striving 
bravely to keep up a conversation, as she 
strove to keep up appearances. 

After supper Lane helped Betty clear 
the table, while Mrs. Fairfield fluttered 
about them like a helpless gray moth. 

He stacked the used dishes in the sink, 
while Betty gathered the four corners of 
the tablecloth and took it to the back 
porch to shake out the crumbs. 

The back of the house was freezingly 
cold. The wind had a clean sweep over a 
bare field, and, gathering force as it came, 
swooped down with an icy breath upon 
the little porch. 

“Let me help,” said Lane, following her 
to the steps. He reached for the cloth, 
and as he did so his fingers closed over her 
cold little hand. He immediately with- 
drew his own, but a warm thrill had shot 
through him at the touch. 


HE table cleared and set for break- 

fast, Lane went down into the cellar 
and brought up coal to make a fire in the 
library. He wondered, with a grin, what 
Millicent would have thought to have seen 
him, enveloped in a big apron, kneeling 
before the grate. 

When the fire had started, Mrs. Fair- 
field sat down at the mellow-toned old 
piano and ran her fingers lightly over the 
keys. From the ragged sheets of music 
she chose an old, old song, and sang it in 
a high, quavering voice, full of feeling. 
Betty’s sweet, deep-throated contralto 
joined in. Lane watching them, thought 
what a pretty picture they made. Pres- 
ently Mrs. Fairfield pushed back the stool, 
smiled at him absently, and murmured a 
good night. Lane saw there were tears in 
her eyes. She kissed Betty and vanished 
up the stairs. 

For a few minutes after Mrs. Fairfield 
had left them, neither spoke. Betty was 
gazing into the burning coals, and Lane 
was watching the firelight on Betty’s hair. 

“Betty—” began Lane abruptly. 

“Yes, Mr. Lane?” 

Lane flushed. 

“I beg your pardon—Miss Fairfield—” 

“Yes?” The ghost of a smile played 
around Betty’s lips. 

“What did you mean,” asked Lane, 
coming straight to the point, “when you 
said that day in the ofhce you hated me 
when I talked that way?” 

It was Betty’s turn to flush. 

“T shouldn’t have said that.” 

“Won't you tell me what you meant?” 

Betty stared steadily at one red coal 
and answered slowly, “I meant, when 
you talked as though money was every- 
thing in life.” 
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How Would You Introduce 
This Newcomer? 


IF you were the hostess of a dinner 

party and your out-of-town guest 
arrived rather late, how would you 
present him? Would you introduce 
him to all at once? Would you in- 
troduce him to the person in whose 
honor the dinner is given? Would 
you take him to each guest individ- 
ually? Which is correct ? 


HE man-who would be cultured, well- 

mannered, and the woman who would 

_ possess that coveted gift of charm, must 
eultivate the art of introduction. For he who 
ran create a pleasant atmosphere between 
strangers, who can make conversation run 
smoothly and pleasantly, distinguishes him- 
‘elf as a person of breeding. 


Every day, in both the business and social 
worlds, occasion arises for the introduction. 
Perhaps it is a business aequaintance who 
desires to meet your brother. Perhaps it is a 
friend who would like to meet another friend. 
The next time you introduce two people, 
notice Whether the feeling you create is friendly 
and pleasant or whether it. is uncomfortably 
strained, 


Let us pretend that you are at. the club with 
Mr. Jones, a young friend. There you meet 
elderly Mr. Blank. In introducing your two 
friends, would you say “Mr. Blank, let me 
present’ Mr. Jones,” or “Mr. Jones, let me 
present Mr. Blank”? If Mr. Blank is the 
cultured, well-bred gentleman he seems to be, 
would he say, ‘‘ Pleased to meet you”? What 
would be the correct thing for him to say? 


As he is an old friend of the family, you take 
Mr. Blank home for dinner. But your sister 
has never met him. Would you say, “Mr. 
Blank, this is my sister, Rose,” or “ Rose, this is 
Mr. Blank”? Is it correct for Mr. Blank and 
Rose to shake hands? If she is seated, shall 

> rise and acknowledge her brother’s intro- 
duction? 


Later in the evening you go with Mr. Blank 
to the theatre. In the lobby, Mr. Blank 
recognizes some friends of his wife, and he 
greets them. You have never met the ladies; 
hever spoken to them. Should you lift your 
hat, or merely nod and smile? 


In the box at the theatre is Mrs. Blank with 
several friends. Mr. Blank presents you—do 
you shake hands with the ladies? Do you bow 
to Mrs. Blank? Would you use any of these 
expressions: ‘‘How do you do?” “Pleased to 
know you,” “Delighted.” 


Ordinary, haphazard introductions are as 
ungraceful as they are ungratifying. If cor- 
tectly tendered, the introduction becomes a 
graceful and becoming art. To be able to in- 
troduce correctly is to command the respect 
and honor of all with whom you come in con- 


tact. 
How Do You Ask a Lady 
to Dance? 


One breach of etiquette in the ballroom 
fondemns you as a hopeless vulgarian! One 
ittle blunder and people begin to wonder 


whether you are such a tremendous success, 
after all! 


If you are truly a gentleman your gallantry 
will distinguish you in the ballroom. If you 
are a cultured woman, your grace and delicacy 

make you the envy of less charming 
women. The ballroom is, without doubt, 


the ideal Place to impress by one’s culture and 
Tefinement. . 


paat us pretend again. You have taken 
4 ur fiancee to a dance. The first few dances 
deniers, of course. But for the fourth you 
à 1 ed to ask a young lady, who happens to be 

Wall-flower, to share with you. How shall 


(> 


you excuse yourself to your fiancee? How do 


you ask the other young lady to dance? 
Which are the correct, and which the incorrect. 
forms? Can you make the young lady feel 
happy and at ease, or will she feel uneomfort- 
able and embarrassed? 


The music ceases and you must. return to 
your fiancee. Do you find another partner for 
the young lady you have been dancing with? 
Do you escort her back to her seat? What is 
the proper thing to do; to say? 


It is growing rather late, and you are warm 
and tired. Is it in accordance with etiquette’s 
laws to wander out on the veranda? What is 
the correct thing to do if you cannot, for any 
reason, fulfill a promised dance? 


And the woman at the dance. .What shall 
she wear? May she under any condition ask 
for a dance? May she refuse to dance without 
reason? What are the usual forms of refusal? 
How many times is it correct for a girl to dance 
with the same partner? What shall the young 
girl who is not asked to dance do? 


Both the man and woman must know the 
etiquette of the ballroom—must know just 
what to do and what to say. It is the badge of 
culture and refinement, and not even poverty 
can hide it. 


What Shall I Wear To-night? 


You have asked yourself that question many 
times. “What shall I wear to-night?” Whether 
you are a man, or a woman, it is utterly essential 
that you wear only what is perfect in taste and 
correct according to the etiquette of the occasion. 
What does a man wear to an afternoon dance? 
What does a woman wear? What is worn to the 
evening entertainment? to the wedding? to the 
funeral? Do you know what a Tuxedo is? When 
is it worn? We will pretend, once again, that you 
are invited to an important afternoon function. 
What would you wear? Is the high silk hat correct? 
And if your sister accompanies you, what should 
she wear? 


Are pearls worn in the afternoon? When are 
diamonds worn, and to what functions? What is 
the proper dress for the young lady's chaperon? Is 
it permissible to wear black to a wedding, even if 
one is in mourning? 


The world is a harsh judge. It judges you by 
what you wear even more severely than by what 
you do and say. If you would be respected, if you 
would be conceded a success, you must dress 
Correctly and in full accordance with etiquette’s 
aws. 


Book of Etiquette 
In Two Comprehensive Volumes 


The world demands culture. If you can hold 
yourself well in hand, if you have the polish and 
poise that come with the knowledge that you are 
doing and saying only what is absolutely correct, 
you will be admitted to the highest society. If you 


are refined, well-bred, you will command respect 
wherever you go. 


The “Book of Etiquette’? makes it possible for 
every one to be polished, cultivated. It tells you 
just what is right to do and wear and write and say 
at all times. It corrects the blunders you have, 
perhaps unconsciously, been making. Ït dispels 
the doubt that you may have had. It helps you 
with its rich illustrations, to solve the problems 
that have been puzzling you. It comes to you, in 
fact, as a revelation toward perfect etiquette. 


With the “Book of Etiquette” to refer to, you 
will be without question cultured in your dinner 
etiquette. You will know what to do and say 
without embarrassment, when you overturn a cu 
of coffee on your hostess’s tablecover. You will 
know how to eat lettuce leaves, and how to use your 
knife correctly. You will know how to dispose of 
cherry and grape stones. You will know how to use 
the finger-bowl and the napkin with the ease and 
grace that bespeaks culture of the highest degree. 


The splendid two-volume set reveals to you the 
definite conventions that the world demands at the 
wedding and the funeral. It reveals the secret of 
correct introductions and acknowledgments. It 
tells you how to word your calling cards, your 
wedding invitations, your cards of thanks. It helps 
you to be cultivated and refined at all times. 


Send No Money! 


A complete and enlarged two-volume set of the ‘‘Book 
of Etiquette” is being offered to meet the increased de- 
mands. This new edition will go quickly. Each volume 
is attractive and well bound. And the two volumes 
will be sent you absolutely free for five days. 


Are YOU sure that you know how to introduce two 
people correctly? Do YOU know your dinner etiquette 
so well that you can dine with the most cultured people of 
your acquaintance, and be thoroughly at ease? Do 
YOU know just what is right to do and say and wear and 
write on every occasion? 


You will find invaluable aid in this splendid two- 
volume Book of Etiquette. You will want to keep it 
handy where you can refer to it again and again. Send 
for your set now—Just the coupon Will do—and discover 
for yourself how much there really is to know in the world 
of good society. 


Don't delay. Send the free examination coupon for 
your set today. Examine it. Read a chapter here and 
there. Keep the books and read them for five days. 
Then, when you find that they are the two most interest- 
ing and instructive books you ever read, send us only 
$3.50 in complete payment and the set is yours. Or, if 
you are for any reason not satisfied, return them and you 
won't owe us a cent. Mail the coupon now! It costs 
you nothing to discover for yourself how delightful and 
how valuable the “Book of Etiquette” is! Nelson 
Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 583, Oyster Bay, New York. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 583, Oyster Bay, New York 


Without money in advance, or obligation on my part, 
send me the Two-Volume set of the Book of Etiquette. 
Within 5 days I will either return the books or send you 
$3.50 in full payment. It is understood that I am not 
obliged to keep the books if I am not delighted with them. 


NBG ie. ipep Seneca Slat Bead esi eats a ss soa s 
(Please write plainly) 

PGGIORB OEIL EIEEE TTE siginn i eris 

Check this square if you want these books with 


the beautifu 
lars, with 5 days’ examination privileges. 
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Send The 


Coupon 


Chamberlin Metai Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Tell me the cost of equipping my build- 
ing with Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips (check whether home, factory, 
office building, church, school). 


|] 

1 

1 

' 

1 

1 

don — ————— ~ — l 
Give number of outside ' 
windows. | 
ì 

| 

a 

= 


Name 


„Address o a 
City and State e 
Eos, Dept No, 2S ema an a avmnanasa0 aocoas as abated ates at 


Keep Warm 
End Draughts 


Save Fuel — 


Just see how inexpensively Cham- 
berlin Metal Weather Strips can 
be installed in your home or busi- 
ness building. 

And think of the comfort they give— 
the fuel saved—the protection against 
dust, soot anddirtconstantly siftingin. 


Why Heat Your Building 
36 Times a Day 


Tests show the inrush of cold air at 
unprotected windows and doors fills 
the average building 36 times daily. 
Why fight this with fuel? How much 
more simple to bar it out as thousands 
of good home managers are doing. 
At 10,000,000 windows and doors 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 
permanently end fuel waste and dis- 
comforts resulting from draughts. 
They make homes dust-proof. Pro- 
tect hangings, furnishings and deco- 
rations. End rattling doors and 
windows. 

Healthier homes result. Children 
are safe from cold air currents. No 
cold spots. You are not driven from 
the bright, cheerful window by chill 


draughts. 
Free 85% of all weather stripped 
buildings, including homes, 
banks, schools, office buildings, churches, 
stores, hotels and apartments. 
Their cost is less than you would think. 
They are guaranteed to last as long as the 
building. An estimate by our engineering 
department, on the cost of your equipment, 
is free. Just send the coupon. 


CHAMBERLIN 
"METAL WEATHER STRIPS: 


INCE 1693-THE STANDARD” 


Chamberlin strips are used on 


Ey, 


“But don’t you see—it means Millicent, 
too?” 
“Of course I see,” answered Betty 
quietly. ‘And of course she wants you to 
succeed. Any girl would be ambitious for 
—for the man she loves. But I’m sure she 
cares more for you than for your money.” 

Lane pounded a plump green pillow. 

“T wonder if she does?” he was think- 
ing. 
“And another time, Miss Fairfield, you 
said it depended on what you meant by 
success. hat does success mean?” 

Betty hesitated. 

“You'll think I’m trying to preach.” 

“No, I won’t. Honest. Cis my heart.” 
Lane solemnly performed the operation. 

“Well, success to me means something 
more than money and fame and things 
like that. Of course, I don’t think these 
things don’t count, but it seems to me 
there are so many things that count for 
more—home and love, and lots of friends. 
The things that seem to me to make life 
worth-while are lots of just these little 
things, the very things you laugh at. 
Plenty of people in life pass them by be- 
cause they think they are unimportant, 
and find out too late they were what 
would have counted—the ‘Good morn- 
ing’ of a friend, the smile of someone who 
cares, a strong handclasp, are all little 
things, but life would be awfully lonely 
without them.” 

For a long time they talked. In fact, 
Lane stayed so late hae Betty had to 
warn him if he missed the last car it would 
mean a mile walk to town. 

“You don’t know what this evening has 
meant to me,” he said in the vestibule. 

Late as it was when he reached the 
hotel, he sat up to write to Millicent a 
deeply serious letter, full of the things he 
had never been able to say to her before. 

On his way to the post office a few eve- 
nings later, Lane ran into Kitty Graham, 
one of the girls he had known when he 
had encamped near Morganville. 

“T never see you any more,” she gushed, 
holding out her pretty gloved hand. 
“Come walk with me to the car, like a 
nice child. You’re such a hermit. You're 
getting to be as bad as Betty!” 

“Is Betty so bad?” smiled Lane. 

“Betty’s a peach,” defended Kitty 
quickly. ‘‘There’s not another girl in the 
world I admire as much.” 


HEY walked on a few feet in silence 

before Kitty burst out warmly, “‘It’s 
perfectly splendid the way Betty’s kept 
things going. She was away at school, 
you know, when the judge died; and when 
she saw how things were she stayed at 
home and helped. Then when the crash 
came, Betty pitched in and took a busi- 
ness course. Her mother wept gallons. 
They are an immensely fine old family, 
and terribly proud. Betty used to love 
dances and society and pretty things as 
much as anybody, but she’s put her shoul- 
der to the wheel like a regular—like a— 
oh, you know, like something fine, and 
just gradually dropped out of every- 
thing. They owned lots of property in 
the Heights. They had a wonderful lot 
there, Hazel Crest. where they always in- 
tended building. But Uncle told me not 
long ago they had been gradually parting 
with it all.” 

Lane gave an exclamation. 

“Hazel Crest!” 


“Yes. Oh, here comes my car. So glad 
to have seen you. Good night.” 

Betty’s land! And she had helped him 
sell it for a profit—a profit to him! The 
game little kid, the little brick! 
` At the post office he found one of the 
familiar thickish gray envelopes. 


Dear Boy: Your foolish letter just came. 
Of course I care for you, Everett, haven’t I 
told you so dozens of times? But you know 
how impossible it is for me to live without 
money, so please don’t ask it of me. Just keep 
hard at it, dear boy, and when you make your 
fortune— 


Lane tore the letter into strips. His 
lips were smiling queerly, but his eyes did 
not smile. 

“The little thoroughbred—the game 
little brick,” he was murmuring. Evi- 
dently he was not thinking of Millicent. 


B WAS the first real day of spring. The 
ice had melted away, and the trickle of 
the fountain on Main Street sounded 
like happy laughter. A hurdy-gurdy man 
stationed himself at the corner of the 
building, and played sentimental airs all 
day. Toward dusk the hurdy-gurdy man 
betook himself off. But the strains of 
spring still lingered in the air. 

“Good night,” said Betty from the 
door, one hand on the knob, the other 
grasping a stack of letters marked “Im- 
portant. 

“Betty!” 

Betty paused. 

“Did someone call Miss Fairfield?” she 
asked innocently. 

“No!” answered Lane savagely. “I 
said ‘Betty.’” 

“Oh!” 

Lane strode over to her, and stood be- 
tween her and the door. 

“I’ve something very important to tell 

ou, Betty. Can you guess what it is?” 

e tried to make her meet his eyes. 

“You've sold your land on the Heights,” 
hazarded Betty without looking up, “and 
made lots of money.” 

“No!” thundered Lane, running his 
fingers so frantically through his hair that 
it stood erect in the Proverbial seven ways 
for Sunday. “I wouldnt part with 
another acre of that land for a million dol- 
lars! I’m saving it to build on!” 

Betty held the letters tightly to her 
heart. She was uncertain whether to run 
or to stay. 

“About Millicent?” she faltered. 

“Millicent? No! That was alla mistake. 
Thank heaven we found it out in time!” 

He dismissed Millicent with an expres- 
sive wave of his hand. 

“You told me once, Betty, that secme- 
times the biggest things in life were the 
smallest. I know now you were right— 
He reached down, aa his hand closed 
over hers. “You see—I’ve found the 
very biggest thing in life—the biggest 
thing in life, and yet so small, Betty, she 
just reaches up to my heart.” 

He found the other hand, and the let- 
ters marked “Important” slid to the floor. 
Lane drew her closer to him. 

“Betty dear, dear Betty, don’t you 
know what it is?” 

Betty gave up all idea of flight. She 
snuggled contentedly into his arms, and 
rested her cheek against his shoulder. 
Then she smiled up at him, a shy, sweet 
smile. 

“Me?” she guessed. 
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Outgrowth of the 
ancient ‘Festival of Lights.” 
the Feast of Lanterns" is the 
world’s most radiant festival 


The Value - 
of Jime 


By Kronos 


Paintings by 
HAROLD DELAY 


y IVE IT TIME,” said Confucius toan impatient 

disciple. ‘‘Every day cannot be a Festival of Lights!’’ 

Twenty-four centuries before the age which we 

fondly call modern! Yet the disciple of present- 

day Efficiency may find food for thought in the way the 

great Chinese philosopher planned out his daily life: not the 

Strained, nerve-racking effort often mistaken for efficiency, 

but the calm, far-seeing efficiency of a thoughtfully ordered 
life Program. 

Confucius, in his wisdom, took Time to save Time. 


is was a far-visioned schedule. ‘‘At fifteen,’’ he wrote’ 


in his latter years, ‘‘I entered on a life of study. At thirty I 
took my stand as a scholar. At forty my opinions were fixed. 
At fifty I could judge and select. At sixty I never relapsed 
into a known fault. At seventy I could follow my heart’s 
estres without going wrong.’’ Confucius cherished the 
toad life-vision of which Li Po, China’s greatest poet, sang 
thirteen centuries after — 
“The universe is but a tenement 


Of all things visible: Darkness and Day 
he passing guests of Time!" 


MADE IN ELGIN, U. 5. A, 


eA Öl gin Watch CS 


Not in years has a magazine series compelled wider interest than Elgin's historical 
x art-cycle, “Through the Ages with Father Time.” Last month's issue saw its climax 
J in DeLay's mural panorama, "The Pageant of Time.” 
`D of Time," is its logical and fascinating seguel. 


The new series, “The Value 


In timekeeping devices, as in so many other inventions, 
the Flowery Kingdom apparently anticipated other nations 
by thousands of years. Even our ‘‘modern’’ daylight- 
saving system was introduced by Duke Chan a trifle over 
three thousand years ago. The first to use the ancient water- 
clock as a timepiece, he divided the floating index into one 
hundred 44, or parts. In winter he allotted forty kih to 
day and sixty to night. Jn summer he reversed this. 

In America’s eyes the Orient is a puzzle, China a paradox. 
The tranquil, leisurely routine of the high-caste Chinese is 
a constant challenge to the Yankee, who sees it as a delib- 
erate waste of life’s most costly commodity— Time. 

Yet Chinese gentlemen of today keep watch repair shops 
working overtime by each carrying two watches, which they 
are anxious shall run harmoniously ! 

A quaint procedure, eloquent 
of the Orient’s real appreciation 
of the value of Time, but happily 
unnecessary among the fortunate 
owners of America’s timekeep- 
ing masterpieces—~ 


Material, construction, ad- 
jusiments and service fully 
covered by Elgin Guarantee 


1922 ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO 
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Just 15 Minutes a Day 


What it will mean to you is told by Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard in the FREE BOOKLET below 


ERE are two men of equal 

position and business in- 
come, Which of them repre- 
sents you? 

They read about the same 
number of hours each week. 
But one has no plan for his read- 
ing; at the end of the year he 
has little or nothing to show. 


The other talks like a man 
who has traveled widely, though 
he has never been outside the 
United States. 

He knows something 
of Science, though he had 
to stop school at fifteen. 
He is at home with His- 
tory, and the best biogra- 
phies, and the really great 
dramas and essays. Older 
men like to talk to him 


i 

| P, F, Collier & Son Company 

| 416 W. 13th Street, ty Now Yor . 
i Mail me the Free Book, “Fifteen Minutes a Day," 


L] 
about the Five-Foot Shelf of Boo and | 
the valuable erticie by Dr he | 

| 


cont 

| what and to read for a liberal education. 

| Name... ee ene | 
Address | 


because he has somehow gained 
the rare gift of thinking clearly 
and talking interestingly. 
What is the secret of his men- 
tal growth? How can a man in 
a few minutes of pleasant read- 
ing each day gain so much? 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from 
his lifetime of reading, study, 
and teaching, forty years of it 
as president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has answered that ques- 
We invite you 


to have a 
copy of this 


New 
Free 
Booklet 
that 
gives 
Dr. Eliot’ s own 
plan of reading 


Just send coupon for your copy to-day 


tion in a free booklet that you 
can have for the asking. “For 
me,” wrote one man who had 
sent in the coupon, “‘your little 
free book meant a big step for- 
ward, and it showed me, be- 
sides, the way to a vast new 
world of pleasure.” This free 
booklet describes the contents, 
plan, and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books 


VERY well-informed man and 
woman should at least know 
something about this famous library. 
The free booklet tells about it— 
how Dr. Eliot has put into his Five- 
Foot Shelf ‘‘the essentials of a liberal 
education,” how he has so arranged 
it that even “fifteen minutes a day” 
are enough, how in pleasant moments 
of spare time, by using the reading 
courses Dr. Eliot has provided for 
you, you can get the knowledge of 
literature and life, the culture, the 
broad viewpoint that every univer- 
sity strives to give. 

Every reader of The American 
Magazine is invited to have a copy 
of this handsome and entertaining 
little book. It is free, will be sent 
by mail, and involves no obligation 
of any sort. Merely clip the coupon 
and mail it to-day. 
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$1,250 for a Shine 


(Continued from page 16) 


asked him what pay he was receiving. 
There and then Mr. Patterson raised the 
young man’s salary from twenty-five to 
forty dollars a week. 

“I would have been overjoyed,” Mr. Bar- 
ringer said to me the other day, “if I hadn’t 
been haunted by fears that the company 
couldn’t anbi raise enough money to 

ay me that amount every week! When 
i first entered the factory, I fixed two 
thousand dollars a year as the height of 
my ambition. But now that I was told 
I was going to get it, I could hardly be- 
lieve it could come true.” 


BORN in the little hamlet of Osborn, 
Ohio, on November 28th, 1882, John 
Barringer was early initiated into the hard 
toil of the farm. His parents were not 
well-to-do, but by working before and 
after school hours, and sixteen to eighteen 
hours during vacations, he was able not 
only to enter high school but to pay for a 
course at the Miami Commercial College 
in Dayton. His first regular job was in a 
grocery store in his native village, where 
he worked from six in the morning to 
nine-thirty at night—and from six A. M. to 
midnight on Saturdays—for three dollars 
a week. He got along famously; so fa- 
mously that in two and a half years his 
pay rose to six dollars a week. 

He saved as hard as he worked, and 
when twenty-one was able to buy a half- 
interest in the store. The villagers felt 
Oe ee Barringer was certainly getting 
ahead in the world. They said he was a 
“right smart lad.” Hadn't he become 
quite an important business man? 

Jack, however, didn’t quite share their 
ideas of the magnitude of his success. He 
could see little room for growth in this 
community of six hundred people, so he 
quietly visited Dayton, the nearest city, 
and applied at its largest establishment 
for a job. Note that he chose the largest 
city he knew anything about, and that 
city’s largest plant. 

“I kept saying to myself,” he told me, 
“that FI couldn’t make good in this 
place, 1 couldn’t make good anywhere in 
the world.” 

But, unfortunately, that was in 1907, 
a year of great business depression, and 
he was told that instead of taking people 
on they were laying many off. He talked 
so earnestly and impressively, however, 
that after he had started for the door he 
was called back and requested to write 
down his name and address. The em- 

loyment manager apparently made a 

avorable mark opposite the young man’s 
name, for two weeks later he received a 
special-delivery letter requesting him to 
report for sae G 

“Pd have been willing to start at five 
dollars a week,” he confessed to me; “I 
was so anxious to get into a place where 1 
knew there would be plenty of opportu- 
nity for hard work ac for making good. 
When I was told that I would get thirteen 
dollars and a half, well, I told myself that 
the employment manager wasn’t a very 

bargainer.”” 
_ Barringer was then twenty-four. With- 
in twelve months he so outgrew his first 


job, as a clerk in the wood-working de- 
partment of the factory, that the super- 
visor made him his secretary. 

Things were in bad shape when Bar- 
ringer was engaged and, quite voluntar- 
ily, he worked both bel 
regular office hours to straighten them 
out. Hours meant nothing to him. After 
having been accustomed to working six- 
teen hours or more a day on the farm, 
both the hours and the work in the fac- 
tory struck him as child’s play. 

The supervisor who next had Bar- 
ringer a k his wing is still with the 
company, and this is what he had to say 
the other day concerning his former pro- 
tégé: “I never had a man upon whom I 
could so fully depend to go out and get 
the information or the action I wanted. 
He had a brusque, abrupt way of going 
after a man that took him off his feet 
and got results. He would explain briefly 
but clearly what he wanted—and then 
wouldn’t leave until he got it. Yet, some- 
how, he managed to do this without 
making enemies. It didn’t take him long 
to become far too big for this job; so, in 
justice to Barringer, I told the employ- 
ment manager about him.” 

By this time some of the executives 
had begun to take notice of the aggressive 
young man. They would see him in this 
department one day, in the next depart- 
ment the following day, in a third depart- 
ment the day after. He was always brisk 
and businesslike. 

Says Mr. Barringer of this stage of his 
career: “As secretary to the supervisor | 


had to go into all parts of the factory. I | 


wasn’t satished to get only the informa- 
tion he sent me after. I made it my busi- 


ness to find out about anything concerning | 


which I thought he might need information 
sometime or other. i kept asking ques- 
tions, and also keeping my eyes open as 
to how every part of a cash register was 
made. The result was that when my boss 
wanted me to find out something for him, 
I often knew the facts already and could 
tell him right off the bat.” 


HEN, one day, Barringer was told that 

it had been decided to take him into the 
executive offices as file clerk. One execu- 
tive protested vigorously. Barringer, he 
said, was indispensable in the department 
he was then in. The reply of the vice 
president was: ‘‘One of our privileges is 
to pick the best corn out of the crib.” Mr. 
Barringer recently said to me, “I remem- 
ber that phrase very vividly, because corn 
and cribs had been such a large part of 
my life.” 

How long, do you think, he was in the 
executive offices before the president 
spotted him as a real comer? Je three 
weeks. It was then that the five-thirty- 
in-the-morning incident, already recorded, 
happened. He was rewarded b 
tion from file clerk to be one of 
Patterson’s secretaries. Whenever Mr. 
Patterson had anything new or unusually 
difficult that he wanted done in a hurry he 
called for Barringer—or, rather, he called 
for “the tall man.” 
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How to speak 
and write 


Masterly English 


Thousands of people make little mistakes in their every- 


| day English and don’t know it. As the result of thou- 
sands of tests, Sherwin Cody found that the average 
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order to 


A REMARKABLE INVENTION 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past twent 

years. But instead of going along in the old way he has 
applied scientific principles to teaching the correct use of 
our language. He made tens of thousands of tests of his 


| various devices before inventing his present method. In all 


his tests he found that the trouble with old methods is that 
points learned do not stick in the mind. In school you were 
asked to remember rules, and if you forgot the rules you 
never could tell what was right and what was wrong. For 
the past five years Mr. Cody has worked almost day and 
night to find a way to replace bad habits in writing and 
speech, with good ones. And as a result of his experience 
he evolved his wonderful new 


SELF-CORRECTING METHOD 


Mr. Cody was granted a patent on his unique device, and 
now he piaca it at your dis 1. This invention is simple, 
fascinating, time saving and incomparably efficient. you. 
do the lesson given on any page, then you see exactly how 
Mr. Cody himself would correct it. You mark your errors 
and check them in the first blank column, Next week you 
try that page again, on the second unmarked sheet, correct 
your errors, and check them in the second column. You 
see at a glance what you have learned and what you have 
failed to remember, until you have reached the 100%% 
point in spelling, punctuation, grammar and expression. 


ONLY 15 MINUTES A DAY 


A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's course is the speed 
with which these habit-forming practice drills can be car- 
ried out. You can write the answers to fifty questions in 15 
minutes, and correct your work in five minutes more. You 
waste no time in going over the things you already know. 
Your efforts are automatically concentrated on the mis- 
takes you are in the habit of making, and through con- 
stantly being shown the right way, you soon acquire the 
correct habit in place of the incorrect habit. There are no 
rules to remember. There is no tedious copying. There is 
no heart-breaking drudgery. 


NEW BOOK FREE 


Every time you talk, every time you write, you show what you 
are. Your English reveals you as nothing else can. When you 
use the wrong word, when you mispronounce a'word, when you 
misspell a word, when you punctuate incorrectly, when you 
use flat, ordinary words, you handicap yourself. If you feel 
your lack of language power, if you are ever embarrassed by 
mistakes, if you cannot command the exact words to express 
your ideas, our new booklet How to Speak and Write Mas- 
terly English” will prove a revelation to you. Merely mail 
the coupon, and it will be sent by return mail. Learn how 
Sherwin 's new invention makes command of language 
easy to gain in 15 minutes a day. Mail this coupon or a 
postal AT ONCE. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
93 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 
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promo- | 
resident | 


| 


Sherwin Cody School of English, 
93 Searle Bldg., Rochester, New York. 


Please send me at once your Free Book ‘‘How to 
Speak and Write Masterly English." 


Address........55 
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Ten men were 
shipwrecked 


Imagine them, after a few months, 
busy making new garments out of 
sail-cloth. 

At least one man out of the 
ten will be sure to take more pains 
with his suit than the others, and 
his clothes will look better. 

Why does he do it? Surely not 
to impress anyone. Surely not to 
help him succeed. 

But he’ll do it—instinctively. 
Just because of some inner urge 
that makes him 
want something a 
little better than 
the ordinary. 

This, we think, 
is exactly the same 
sort of impulse that 
makes people buy 
Old Hampshire 
Bond. We don’t 
believe the men who prefer such 
a fine, distinctive paper do so 
simply through the vulgar desire 
for show, or the snobbish wish to 
“put it over” the other fellow. 

Whenever we have met an Old 
Hampshire user, whether he were 
a millionaire or a man of moderate 
means, we have found a man of 
taste and appreciation—a man who 
likes fine things, who will wear a 
fine watch, grow a fine rose or own 
a fine car, if he can 
afford it, to please 
himself — and for 
no other reason. 

That is the kind 
of man we make 
Old Hampshire 
Bond for—and if 
you make a thing 
good enough for a 
long enough time, that kind of 
man will surely find it out, and 
your business will grow. 

And because men of that type 
are usually successful in their 
affairs, you find Old Hampshire 
Bond preferred by thousands of 
successful business houses that are, 
after all, simply the expression of 
these men’s characters, 


If you will write us on your business 
. letterhead, we shall be glad to send 
you samples of Old Hampshire Bond, 


Dio Gimpshire Bond 


Hampshire 
‘Paper 
Company 


with the head of the company, just as it 
would make a hit with the head of any 
company. When the terrible Dayton flood 
devastated half the city, John H. Patter- 
son became the commander-in-chief of 
the rescue activities. A thousand tasks, 
which ordinarily would have taken weeks, 
had to be done in hours. He fired various 
orders at Secretary Barringer; among 
them, one to procure ten thousand poles, 
or sticks, for carrying banners. With 
everything in chaos, such an order would 
have staggered most men. A couple of 
days later, Mr. Patterson told Barringer 
that, seeing there such a terrific number 
of things to do, he needn’t bother about 
the ten thousand poles. 

“But most of them are already made 
and are down in the basement,” replied 
Barringer. 


VEN amid the momentous events of 

these feverish days, this incident didn’t 
fail to register a sharp impression on Mr. 
Patterson’s mind. 

“Never do anything without having a 
good reason for doing it,” is one of Mr. 
Barringer’s favorite maxims. At about 
this stage of his career, he one morning 
found a large force of carpenters busily 
enclosing with lumber a broad terrace 
of steps leading to the convention hall. 
He wanted to know why. The explana- 
tion he got was that the space was being 
covered in so that the salesmen attending 
a convention could step out there to 
smoke. As there was a huge lobby suit- 
able for this purpose, Barringer ordered 
the carpenters to stop work on the struc- 
ture they were erecting. He waited for 
no orders from any superior official. He 
knew it was the right thing to do. He 
knew it would save the company money. 
So he went ahead on his own responsibility 
and did it. This, too, made a hit with the 
highest officials. 

is next promotion was not, in a sense, 
very complimentary. The handling of 
the foreign department had been so bun- 
gled that its heads were discharged, and 
when the president named Barringer as 
assistant manager of it, he remarked, 
“You can’t do any worse than those fel- 
lows have done.” 

Again Barringer made good 100 per 
cent. He not only helped to develop the 
foreign sales to a remarkable extent, but 
when revolutionary changes were decided 
upon for recasting the whole selling plans 
of the company at home, he did not hesi- 
tate to voice strong objection. He de- 
clared that the proposed methods would 
gravely hurt the business. 

The official who had conceived the 
changes demanded that Barringer be dis- 
missed for trying to interfere with things 
which did not concern him. He wasn’t 
dismissed, although his objections were 
overruled. But, within three months, his 
judgment was substantiated to the hilt, 
and Barringer was made the president’s 
right-hand man, as assistant > general 
manager. 

When the vice president protested that 
Barringer was badi needed in the foreign 
department, Mr. Pastero reply was, 
“If he has proved so valuable for the for- 
eign end of our business, he will prove 
more valuable in helping to manage the 
business as a whole.” 

What would be your sensations if your 
employer were to ask you, “How would 


you like to become a millionaire?” That 
was the question the head of the company 
asked Barringer at this time. 

Barringer was willin’! 

“All right,” said Mr. Patterson. “‘ Just 
continue to use your own head, think for 
yourself, do things differently from what 
they have ever been done before—when 
you're sure the different way is right and 
a better way—and there is no reason why 
you cannot become a millionaire here in 
this business.” 

That Barringer rose to the occasion was 
testified by the fact that three months 
later he received the additional office of 
first vice president. 

This was in 1918. The National Cash 
Register Company had been summoned 
by the War Department to undertake 
tremendously important tasks demanding 
the most precise skill; tasks, some of them, 
more delicate than the making of watch 
machinery. But the company’s achieve- 
ments were being impaired by the con- 
stant shifting of workers; as in other 
plants, workers were coming and going by 
the hundred, roaming from place to place. 
Barringer sized this up as being a problem 
demanding his very frst attention. The 
only explanation he could get out of the 
employment manager was that the plaint 
of all the men was “More money, more 
money, more money.” 

“Well, I went down to the place where 
several hundred men who had quit were 
waiting for their final pay,” he said to me, 
“and Í asked everybody connected with 
the company to clear out, as I wanted to 
have a straight talk with these men. 
When all had withdrawn except my sec- 
retary, I started to ask the workers such 

uestions as: ‘Why are you leaving?’.. . 
“Where are you going?’... ‘How were 
you treated while you were here?’ They 
opened up for fair! As I quizzed one man 
after another, my secretary wrote down 
their replies. . 

“Then I thanked them for enabling me 
to find out a lot of things that needed cor- 
recting, and I promised them I would get 
busy and see that the things complained 
of were corrected. I finished up by ap- 
pealing to them to give me a chance to 
make working conditions right for them, 
and emphasized that the United States 
Government and the men in the trenches 
were looking to all of us here at home to 
strain every nerve to supply the things 
needful for the winning of victory. As a 
result, many of them got back on the job. 

“When I analyzed the reasons given by 
the men as to why they were quitting, | 
discovered that ‘more money,’ instead of 
pein the chief reason, was fourth on the 
ist.” 


OING straight to the men and talking 
with them face to face was character- 
istic of Barringer’s management methods. 
Of the seven thousand workers on the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company’s pay rolls, 
there probably isn’t one ohn oesn’t know 
him and feel that he is one of them. Hav- 
ing risen from the ranks himself, and 
having made himself thoroughly familiar 
with every phase of the work of different 
departments, he can put himself in the 
place of a worker and see things through 
the worker’s eyes. 
“My office is chiefly a place where I 
hang my hat,” Mr. Barringer explained. 
“I am always out in the plant discussing 
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The Kodak City 
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Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. 
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DYORRHOCIDE 


POWDER 


keeps the gums healthy 


Pyorrhea 


Starts with tender, bleeding gums 
Pic is a disease of the gums 


which, if not checked, will cause the 

teeth to loosen and fall out. Or they 
may have to be extracted to free the sys- 
tem from the pyorrhea germs which under- 
mine the health. 

The sure way to check pyorrhea—or 
better still, to prevent it—is to see your 
dentist frequently and use Pyorrhocide 
Powder regularly. 

Pyorrhocide Powder is the only dentifrice 
whose value in treating and preventing 
pyorrhea has been proved by dental clinics 
devoted exclusively to pyorrhea research 
and treatment. It corrects bleeding gums; 
aids sensitive gums; hardens soft, spongy 
gums. By restoring gum health, it checks 
pyorrhea. By maintaining gum health, it 
prevents pyorrhea. 

Use Pyorrhocide 
gums and clean, 


Powder for healthy 
white teeth. Dentists 
everywhere prescribe 
it. The economical 
dollar package con- 
tains six months’ sup- 
ply. Sold by 
druggists and 
dental supply 
houses. 


H FREE SAMPLE 
Write nl Sree 


sample and 
our booklet on 
Prevention and 
Treatment of 
Pyorrhea. 


The Dentinol & 
Pyorrhocide Co. 
Inc. 

Sole Distributors 


1472 Broadway 
New York 


Sold by 
$ Druggists 
E verywhere 


O T Se 
What 15c Will Bring You 
Only 15 cents gives you the Pathfinder 13 

weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is a cheer- From the 
ful illustrated weekly, published at the Na- 2 ’ 
tion's center for people everywhere; an inde- Nation S 
pendent home paper that tells the story ofthe 

world's news in an interesting, understandable Capital 
way. This splendid National weekly costs but $1a year, The Path- 
finder is the Ford of the publishing world, Splendid serial and short 
stories and miscellany, Question Box answers your questions and 
is a mine of information. Send 15 cents and we will send the 
Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 15 cents does not repay 
us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. Address : 

The Pathfinder, 647 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
—————— aa a a a k ah 


Agents: 90c an Hour 


Introduce ‘‘Sodereze."" A new wonder. A 
pure solder in paste form. Works like magic. 
Stops all leaks. For mending water buckets, 
cooking utensils, milk pails, water tanks, tin 
roofs —everything including granite ware, 
1 agate ware, tin, iron, copper, zinc, eto. 


Quick Sales—Nice Profit 


Everybody buys. Housewives, me- 
chanics, electricians, jewelers, plumb- 
ers, tourists, automobilists, ete. No 
leak too bad to repair. Just apply a 

_ SE little ‘Sodereze,"’ light a match and 
that’s all, Put up in handy metal tubes. Carry quantity right 
with you. Write for sample and special proposition to agents. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 6419 American Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


their tasks with workers. There isn’t a 
day passes that I don’t visit some part of 
the factory and talk with the men and 
women. My office door is always open, 
and I make a point of taking time to see 
every worker who comes to see me, even 
if important business matters have to be, 
held in abeyance. I never intrust inter- 
views of this kind to any secretaries or 
assistants. To the old-timers l am still 
‘Jack,’ and I know that is the name all 
the workers give me when talking among 
themselves. 

“Before an executive can expect to get 
others to work hard for him, the least he 
can do is to set them an example of hard 
work himself. I am a great believer in 
speed. Life is motion. I keep on the 
move. Therefore, when I exhort others 
to speed up, they know I personally fol- 
low my own advice. Speed, combined with 
accuracy, spells success. All the workers 
know that I am a bug on punctuality. 
Being on time and having things done on 
time are extremely important in running 
a large plant. But how can an executive 
who is not punctual himself hope to in- 
duce his workers to be punctual. ‘Don’t 
do as I do, but do as I tell you to do,’ is a 
poor system for any executive to try to put 
over on his people. 

“T am a great believer in getting up 
early in the morning and getting an early 
start with the day’s work. I go at it ham- 
mer and tongs all day. l never have time 
to play golf, and I certainly don’t need 
any such exercise, as I cover the length of 
a golf course going from place to place in 
the factory every s I try to ride horse- 
back every day for an hour. I rarely take 
the time to go to a theatre. I go to bed 


quite early, but make it a rule to do quite 
a bit of reading every night before going to 
sleep. 

“ By the way, no company in the coun- 
try goes as far as we do to encourage its 
people to read. We subscribe for every 
helpful periodical for our reading-rooms, 
and, the number of subscriptions for cer- 
tain publications coming from N. C. R. 
employees would astonish you. I have 
got much benefit myself from reading 
how men, starting as humbly as I started, 
succeeded in making their way to the top. 
I not merely read such articles, but I care- 
fully check up the strong points of each 
successful man’s make-up and match them 
against my own. qualifications, so as to 
find out where I am weakest, and what 
are my shortcomings. I urge my fellow 
workers to go in for this class of reading, 
and I know a great many of them do. Ir 
is a good thing for a fellow, especially 
when he is up against difficulties, to keep 
telling himself, ‘What man has done, man 
can do.’ We don’t want dead ones in our 
plant; we want live wires all the way 
through. So we have the most elaborate 
classes, evening schools, and so forth, to 
enable ambitious workers to improve 
themselves. 

“If it were possible, I would employ 
President Harding’s Cabinet. I mean by 
this that I believe in surrounding myself 
with men who know far more than I do. 
The executive who feels jealous of a bril- 
liant comer, and who doesn’t relish hav- 
ing a really big man about him, is fool- 
ishly shortsighted. The abler the men 
around him, the better will be the results 
and the greater credit will come to him 
as general manager.” 


A Ghostly Knock That Spoiled 


an Expensive Record 


(Continued from page 41) 


many artists, when making a record, sing 
more or less through the nose. One famous 
singer has made so many records that he 
has got into the habit of singing through 
his nose, so that it has begun to mar his 
other work. 

When you listen to a phonograph rec- 
ord of a great singer you are scarcely con- 
scious of the accompaniment. Yet as 
many as twenty-five musicians may have 
contributed to the making of that record. 
First, the singer goes through the selec- 
tion with the orchestra. He may do this 
several times, while the recording director 
changes certain details of the perform- 
ance until he is satisfied. 

Then a “test record” is made. It is 
immediately played, to see whether the 
performance can be improved. One in- 
strument may have been a little too prom- 
inent at one point; another may need to 
be brought out more strongly; or perhaps 
some of the singer’s tones are unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Having noted any necessary changes, 
another test record is made. Sometimes 
only three or four tests are necessary, but 
sometimes as many as a dozen or fifteen 
are made. One of these may be perfectly 
satisfactory when it is played; but, hav- 
ing been played, it cannot be put aside as 


the “master record;”’ for it is a wax disk, 
and if it is played even once, it is spoiled, 
and another one must be made. 

So when a satisfactory test record has 
been obtained the director says: “Now, 
do it again just as you did it that time.” 
But perhaps when they try to do it again 
just as before, something goes wrong. The 
singer may get a “frog in his throat.” 
One of the musicians may “pull a sour 
note” or “a blue note.” Somebody may 
cough, or scrape his chair. If the slightest 
thing goes wrong it must be done over 
again. 

“When I am making a record,” Werren- 
rath said to me, “I put up my left hand 
and curve it back of my ear, because | 
can hear myself better that way. And 
sometimes, as I put my hand down at the 
end of the song, feeling that at last it is 
perfect, the ring which I always wear on 
that hand strikes against the horn, mak- 
ing a sharp ‘ping’—and the record 1s 
spoiled. I’ve known everything to 
going along beautifully, when all of a 
sudden someone would sneeze, or cough. 
That settles it! We simply stop, wait for 
a new disk, and start all over again.” 

Even after a record has been finished, 
something may happen to the disk itself. 
It is so very delicate that if anything 
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How Do You Ask for a Raise? 
Here Is a Way That ALWAYS Wins! 


Nine out of every ten office men in the 
~~ United States are turning this question over 
in their minds, 

Nine out of every ten would as& for a bigger salary— 


P But either they do not dare—or they don't know 
ow, 


| | OW can I earn a bigger salary ? 


There is a way, however, that's as certain of suc- 
cess as the daily turning of the Earth upon its axis. 
We know a rate clerk, for example, who went to 
his employer with some very definite facts, de- 
veloped thru investigation and study. This rate 
clerk said, in effect: 
_ "I have been doing some reading on railway and 
industrial traffic management, particularly with 
reference to railroad rate construction and rerout- 
ing—and have been studying ways and means of 
reducing our transportation costs. We are paying 
$1.60a hundredweight on transcontinental shipments, 
whereas I figure we're entitled to a rate of $1.53. By 
fling claims with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion I believe we can recover seven cents a hundred- 
weight on all shipments made within the past 
five years.” 

Thus a humble rate clerk pointed out to one of 
the large packing companies a way whereby it 
recovered #00; in cash — $80,000 of which was 
refunded by a single railroad company. 

Did this man get a raise? You KNOW that he 
did! For he bat proved to his employer that he 
possessed money-saving and profit-earning knowl- 
edge of specific value to the concern he worked for, 
_ He has since gone steadily forward, until today he 
is Traffic Manager for the largest cement company 
in the world, 


The Plan That Never Fails 


Men have wondered at the remarkable promotions 
won by LaSalle-trained men. They are prone to 


think there is some “catch” to the simple statement 
that in a period of only three months as many as 
%9 members of LaSalle Extension University 


Outstanding Facts About LaSalle 


Founded in 1909. 
resources more than $6,000,000. 


Total LaSalle organization exceeds 1500 people — the 
ands strongest business training institution 
world. 
Numbers among its students and graduates more 
than 300,000 Business and professional men and 
women, ranging in age from 20 to 70 years, 


Annual enrollment, now about 60,000. 
Average age of members, 30 years. 
texts used in more than 400 resident“schools, 
SEER and universities. 
salle-trained men occupying important jitions 
with every peel de railroad and Basi 
institution inthe United States opr 
LaSalle Placement Bureau serves student and em- 
without charge. Scores of big organisation 


er 
kok to 
= LaSalle for men to fill high-grade execucive 


Tuition refunded in full on letion of course if 
student is not satisfied with training received. 


reported salary-increases averaging 56 per, cent, as 
a result of home-study training under the “Problem 
Method.” 


But there is no “catch,” no mystery about it— 


For the whole burden of LaSalle training is to 
enable LaSalle-trained men to make more money 
for the concerns they work for. 


In so doing they quickly and inevitably make 
more money for themselves. : 


Saves $6,000 a Month— 
Wins Big- Pay Job 


Here are other typical examples: 


A young man of twenty-four, a LaSalle-trained 
accountant, secured appointment as comptroller of 
the City of Fulton, N. Y. His first work was to 
make an audit of the books—which revealed a deficit 
of $26,000. He then devised, on his own initiative, a 
system of accounting for the city. Auditors from 

e State Comptroller’s Office verified his findi 
and in the were 80 So pressed by the pee 
he had worked out that th pted it for all third- 
class cities in the state. s man, you will agree, 
knows what is essential to win 
ment and more pay. 


A LaSalle man writes that his training enabled 
him to take entire direction of the “di ng 
lightering, shipping and storing of a consi; ent of 
rca BBA imported by our company valued at ap- 
proximately $4,500,000.” In appreciation, the com- 
pany presented him with a large bonus check —plus 
a ha raise in pay. 

Another LaSalle-trained man recently pointed the 
way for a large concern making wood-working 
machinery to save $6,000 a month in freight charges, 
simply by making a few changes in construction to 

t its bandsaws to be shipped in box cars instead 
of on flat cars. Result—a salary of $6,000 a year. 


These instances are by no means “rare excep- 
tions.” Not a day goes by at LaSalle but what a 
score of statements such as the following are scat- 
tered thru the morning's mail: 

“When I enrolled with LaSalle I was occupying a 
bookkeeper’s high stool and drawing $1,100. Today, I 


Personal advance- 


am comptroller of a -sized corporation, with a 
salary to start of Pa sac 

“Principles learned in my train with LaSalle 
have enabled me to increase the efficiency of my 
Dona in S way that will result in a saving of 
approxima’ „000a company, as shown 
in the enclosed report as 

“Passed the bar examination, with second highest 
bonors in a class of 71.” 


“The Problem Method increased my income $2,500 
a year. 


Swift Advancement by the 
Problem Method 


In recent months, if never before, you have been 

iving serious thought to your business future, Per- 

aps you have recognized your meed for specialized 
training, yet have not known the simplest, most 
direct way to acquire it. 


If you have been putting off home-study business 
training, we urge you, in your own interest, to find 
out at once about the LaSalle Problem Method. 
Under this remarkably effective plan, you do not 
merely read how to do a thing; you do it. You 
master principles by solving actual problems, under 
the direction of some of the ablest men in their 
respective ficlds in America. The swiftness and 
certainty with which men win advancement by the 
Problem Method is a proven fact. 


Mail the Coupon 


The coupon will bring you complete information 
regarding this unusual plan, together with a wealth 
of evidence from men still in their twenties and early 
thirties showing what you may reasonably expect in 
increased income as the result of your training. With 
this information we will send you details of our con- 
venient-payment plan; also your free copy of “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.” 

_ Make that “raise in pay” one day nearer—by mail- 
ing the coupon zow, 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
emer ne ee ee — MnM INQUIRY COUPON -————— — —- — — — 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 333-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X 
below. Also a copy of re booklet, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


Business Management: Training 
for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Executive positions. 


O 
Oo 


Commercial Law 


Industrial Management Effi- 
ciency: For Executives, Managers, 


Modern Foremanship and Pro- 
duction Methods: Training in the 
direction and handling of Industrial 


m 


3 > í —f Executives, M 
Higher Accountancy: Training for Office and Shop Employes and those Bunsrlntentedie Gontecten ee 
positions as Auditor, Comptroller, desiring practical training in indus- inion: Sale foreman; ote. 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost trial management principles and x 3 
Accountant, ete. practice, go Fersonnel sad Employment 
` age 3 = 
[ Traffic Management — Foreign [7] Modern Business Correspond- Severs; Epler Maea 


and Domestic: Training for posi- 
tions as Railroad and Industrial 
Traffic Manager, ete. 


Railway Accountingand Station 
Management: Training for Rail- 
way Auditors, Comptrollers, Ao- 
countants, Clerks, Station Agents, 
Members of Railway and Public 
Utilities Commissions, etc. 


Law: Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 


and Office 


o 
El 


o 


Accountants. 
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ence and Practice: 
Sales and Collection Correspondents; 
Sales Promotion Managers, Credit 
Managers; 
ence Supervisors, Secretaries, ete. 
Banking and Finance: Training 
for executive positions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions. 


C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 


Training for Sxecutives, Industrial Engineers. * 


EJ Expert Bookkeeping: Trainiog for 

position as Head keeper. 
Business English: Training for 
Business Correspondents and y 


E 
Writers. 


[C] Commercial Spanish 
T) Effective Speaking 


Correspond- 
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Wouldn’t Stay Down 


HE was putting in long hours at un- 
skilled work. His small pay scarcely 
lasted from week to week. 


He saw other men promoted. Then 
he learned the reason. They had special 
training. He made up his mind to get 
that kind of training. 

He sent to Scranton a coupon like the one 
below. That was his first step upward. 

The reward was not long coming—an increase 
in salary. Then he was made Foreman. Now 
he is Superintendent. 

It just shows what a man with ambition can do! 

What about you? You don’t have to stay down. 
You can climb to the position you want in the 
work you like best. 

The way to do it is easy—without obligating 
yourself in any way, mark and mail this coupon. 
-o m eee TEAR OUT HERE 1 = —— — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

BOX 7489-B SCRANTON, PA. 

Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 


alify for the position, or in the subject before which 
have marked an X in the list below :— 
{1 BUSINESS MANAG’M’T 


ELEC. ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting & Rys. H SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERT: 


Electrice Wiring V ISING 
Telegraph Engineer O Railroad Positions 
Telephone Work ILLUSTRATING 
MECHANICAL ENGR. Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
Mechanical Draftsman Cartooning 

Machine Shop Practice Private Secretary 
Toolmaker Business Correspondent 


Gas Engine Operating BOOKKEEPER 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOR'’N or ENGR. 
STATIONARY ENGR. 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 


Stenographer & Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 


Com. School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
(J AUTOMOBILES 
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Q 
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Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
PLUMBING & HEAT’G Mathematics 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 
Text. Overseer or Supt. Agriculture 
CHEMIST Poultry O Spanish | 
acy Banking (J Teacher 
Name 
Street aiaa 
and No Bi 
City. State 


S£.No Paste NEEDED 


Use them to mount all kodak 
pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 


Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 
of black, gr a 


substitutes; 


drug an ; 
there is nothing as good. gs fall pkg. and sampl 
el Mig. Co., Dept. 266, 4711 No. Clark St.. CHICAGO 


THEALE LITTLE SHOE 


—It brings a message to you 
of style and comfort in one 


little shoe. 
See page 81 


from E 
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i the horn is particularl 


touches the surface it is ruined. Even to 
cough against it may spoil it. If dust 
settles on it, or a hair falls across it, its 
perfection is marred. 

The disks on which records are made 
are called “wax disks,” but they are really 
a soap composition. They are light brown 
in color and about an inch thick. Before 
being used, one side is shaved with a 
sap ine knife to a glassy smoothness, 
and then cut by a needle, called the stylus, 


| in fine grooves, only two one-thousandths 


of an inch in depth. 

For about twenty-four hours before a 
disk is to be used, it is kept in a metal 
compartment; a sort of incubator where 
the temperature is automatically main- 
tained at close to 90 degrees. The disk 


! must not cool too abruptly while a record 


is being made on it, or the result will be 
harsh and unpleasant. 

It is placed on the turntable of the re- 
cording instrument, and the record is 
made by a needle, sometimes sapphire- 
tipped, which vibrates with the sound 
vibrations which come through the horns. 
The vibrating needle cuts the groove in 
which it travels, making the little waves 
which you can see in your records. One 
company uses what is called the hill-and- 
dale movement. That is, the needle vi- 
brates up and down. The others use the 
lateral movement, in which the vibration 
is sidewise. 


HEN arecord is accepted as satisfac- 

tory, the wax disk is not played—as I 
have already explained—but is carefully 
put aside as the “wax master.” Of course it 
is too delicate to be used, so the first thing 
to be done is to get a replica of it which is 
more enduring. This is accomplished by 
electroplating. 

First, the wax master is delicately 
coated by machinery with graphite. When 
it has been black-leaded in this manner, 
it is lowered into a copper-sulphate solu- 
tion and kept there until a thin shell of 
copper forms over it. In removing this 
copper shell, the original wax disk is dam- 
aged or destroyed. But that is of no con- 
sequence now, for the new shell, known 
as the “copper master,” is permanent. 

The copper master, in its turn, is 
electro-plated and another shell obtained, 
which is called the “mother shell.” From 
this, several “stamper shells” of copper 
are made. These are backed up with 
nickel, or some other hard metal, to add 
to their strength. These backed-up shells 
are called “stampers,” and from them are 
made the records you buy; the “commer- 
cial records,” as they are called. 

Anywhere from two hundred to a thou- 
sand commercial records can be made 
from one stamper before it becomes so 
worn that it must be discarded. But new 
stampers can always be made from the 
mother shell. And if anything happens to 
the mother shell, there 1s always the cop- 
per master in reserve, from which to start 


, a new succession. For instance, so long as 


the copper masters of the Caruso records 
remain in existence generations yet un- 
born will be able to listen to his voice. 
The necessity of singing directly into 
hard on people 
who are in the habit of acting while they 


_ sing. Operatic stars, for example, in- 


stinctively make gestures, even when 
there is nothing but a “tin horn” and a 
partition in front of them. 


Al Jolson declares that it is almost im- 
possible for him to make a record. On 
the stage, he is always jumping about, 
snapping his fingers, and bobbing up and 
down. When he performs for the phono- 
graph he has to do it without this acro- 
batic accompaniment, and it is as hard 
for him as it would be for a Frenchman to 
tell a story with his hands tied behind him. 

Another troublesome thing is a high 
note; or, rather, a note of unusual power 
or volume. Often the recording director 
stands beside the artist, with one hand on 
his shoulder, and pushes or sways him 
back when such a note is reached. Ex- 
perienced artists will step back with one 
foot when a big note comes. The inclina- 
tion is to throw the head back. But this 
merely results in singing up into the air. 
And, whatever happens, the artist must 
never sing away from the horn, but 
always directly into it. 

In popularity, dance records lead all 
others. Up to the time of the tango and 
the turkey-trot, phonograph companies 
had made a small number of dance rec- 
ords, but they had a limited sale. With 
the tango and the turkey-trot, the demand 
began to increase; and during the past 
few years, with the coming of the fox-trot, 
it has become such a craze that at present 
dance records outsell any other kind. 

When ‘Dardanella” was brought out 
about two years ago, one company alone 
had an initial order of one hundred thou- 
sand records. This was followed, within 
a month, by a reorder of the same size. As 
all the leading companies made “ Dar- 
danella” records, it is easy to figure that 
it must have had an enormous sale. 

Next to the successful dance records 
come popular songs. But the vogue of a 
popular song rarely lasts more than six 
months; whereas there are other records 
which go on selling for years. Most of 
these are the old favorites, such as 
“Traumerei,” Handel’s “Largo,” and the 
“ Berceuse” from “Jocelyn.” 

One authority declared that the most 
popular record that has been produced 
was “Cohen on the Telephone,” a mono- 
logue which was made sıx or eight years 
ago by a comparatively unknown actor, 
named Hayman. More than two millions 
of these records have been sold. 


F COURSE all of us are curious to know 
how much money people get from the 
records they make. tn the first place, they 
do not all work on the same basis. Cer- 
tain singers, not the famous ones, receive 
a monthly salary. Others are on a royalty 
basis, receiving from ‘five to ten cents for 
each record sold. i 
The greatest money-maker in the bust 
ness is John McCormack, whose income 
from this source is said to be in excess 
$150,000 a year. Caruso was a close sec- 
ond to McCormack. When Galli-Cura 
began making records, her income from 
them was around $20,000 a year; but it is 
much more than that now. Werrenrath's 
royalties last year were about $40,000. 
Among the singers of popular songs who 
earn big money from their records are 
Bert Williams, Nora Bayes, and Al Jolson. 
Williams is said to have received about 
$16,000 in royalties in two months last 
year, which is at the rate of almost 
$1c0,000 a year. However, if the two 
months included December, the rest of 
the year would not keep up to that aver- 
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What Can You Tell Your Banker? 


[E your banker wants to know how much money you 
owe, how much is owed you, how much you have 
tied up in stock and how much it costs to do business— 

What can you give him—facts based on figures or 
mere guesses ? 

Facts—not guesses—win his confidence. He knows 
that guesswork is costly. As one banker says: 

“Guessing at facts about your business is poor 
economy. First thing you know your stock investment 
has grown too large, your rate of turnover too small, 
your expenses too high and your profit—just disappears. 
Then you’re in trouble. It really costs less to know 
all about your business every day.”’ 


An Easy Way to Get Facts 


It used to cost more than most merchants would 
pay to get these facts. Today it’s a different story. 
Hundreds of merchants are using the Burroughs 
Simplified Accounting Plan with a Burroughs Machine 
to get daily figures at a cost that is really trivial 
compared with their value to the business. 

The Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan is free— 
easy to understand—easy to apply. The Burroughs 
Machine quickly pays for itself and continues to earn 
increasing profits for you. 

Ask the nearest Burroughs office to show you this 
simple accounting plan. You can get the address 
from your banker or telephone book or write the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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His United Y. M. C. A. Course and the Special 
Coaching of his Instructor Supplied Just What 
he had Lacked. He is one of our Long Island 
students, and he writes: 

“I had been working at my trade II years 
but had no theoretical knowledge. Now, I am 
near the end of my Course and last week one 
of the firm asked me if I cared to take charge 
of running some of the jobs. Naturally, I said 
‘Yes.’ The Course has done me a world , good." 


Personal service is the keynote of the corre- 
spondence instruction of the United Y. M. C. A. | 
Schools. Every student has the unlimited atten- 
tion of a competent, sympathetic instructor who | 
takes an interest in all of the student's problems | 
and special needs—education, business relations, 
etc. From the choice of a course to the last les- 
son, this service is unselfish and unfailing. 

A Maryland student says: “I cannot understand how, 
with thousands of students, you can show so much interest 
in the welfare of each as you have shown me.” An Endicott, 
N. Y., student writes: ‘Your lessons contain the exact things 
needed by the practical man in his daily work.” 

These letters—which are fair imens of hundreds we 
are receiving—show that the ‘Six Reasons” for preferring the 

. M. C. A. system of correspondence instruction are well 
founded. 

Mark and mail the coupon for these reasons and for 
details of the course of your choice We will send you our 
booklets “Does Education Pay?” and “Head and Shoulders 
Above the Crowd—How to Get There.” Our friendly 


counsel is free. 


H =.: an me oe oe =. 
. 
! United Y.M. C. A. Schools 
H Dept. 4-M, 375 Lexington Ave., New York City 
H I am interested in United Y. M. C. A. Schools’ ' 
service. Please give free counsel as to the position or 
i home-study course I have marked. | 
i —Accountant —Farm Motor Mechanics 
a —Advertising Man —Foreign Languages 
—Agricultural Courses —Foremanship 
—Applied Psychology —Freehand Drawing 
— Architect --Highħway Engineering 
§ _ Auto Mechanic —Illustrator | 
; — Banki —Locomotive Operator 
--Better Letters —Machine-Shop Practice 
H — Bookkeeper —Mathematical Courses 
—Building Construction —Mechanical Engineer 
— Business English —Plumber 
—Business Law —Poultry Husbandry 
— Business Organization —Radio Operator l 
—Chemistry —Radio Engineer 


—Civil Engineer 


—Civil Service ~— Salesm 
—Commercial Spanish Secretarial 
—Concrete Engineer —Steam Engineer 


- Stenographer 

—Structural Drafting 

—Surveyor 

—Tool Designing 
Trafic Management 

—Use of the Slide Rule 

—Owp-Your-Own-LHome Course 


—FElectrician 
—Electrical Engineer 
— English Courses 
—Factory Management 
—Farm Management 


Name and 
Ocoupatlon. ...... cscccccesecssscrnvecsccccceseccs 
(Please Write Plainly) 

Complete 


SEAS REA EE VEN DPE REISE ee | 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Many cartoonists and illustra- 
tors earning $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week were trained by my 
personal individual lessons by mail. 
Landon Picture Charts make origi- 
wing tch 


ay 
EN ANd 


eas: . Send kke 
with 6c in stampe for sam 
Chart, long list c/ successful students, 
and evidence of what you can accom- 
Plish. Please state age. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


age; for the greatest time for selling rec- 
ords is around Christmas. 

The publishers of a song, or of a piece 
of dance music, often make a small for- 
tune out of its use on the phonograph, for 
they receive a royalty of two cents for 
every record sold. And as several com- 
panies may make records of the same song, 
these royalties amount to a big figure for 
a popular success. It is said that some of 
the music publishers receive $250,000 a 
year from the “mechanicals,” as they call 
the phonographs and player pianos, 

So far as the phonograph records are 
concerned, tenors are the most popular. 
As a whole, records made by men are 
more popular than those made by women. 


| For one thing, women’s voices are more 
| difficult to record, because the sound vi- 
| brations are more rapid. 


Melody, or tune, is perhaps a greater 
factor in winning popularity than words 
are, although any song record is far more 
popular if people can understand the 
words. Very few singers can make you 
hear an initial “‘s’’ sound on the phono- 
graph. That is the most difficult sound to 
record. Final “t” also gives trouble. 


[" IS a curious fact that some singers, 
who are very popular as “phonograph 
artists,” are practically unknown in con- 
cert or in opera. There are voices which 
are actually better in a record than in 
reality. And another reason is that some 
persons with excellent voices haven’t a 
good stage personality. One striking ex- 
ample is a woman whose records are de- 
servedly popular, because her voice is 
lovely. But she is very fat and extremely 
homely. To listen to her sing is one thing. 
To see her sing would be very different. 

Before a record is put on the market, it 


| has a final test by being played fifty times, 


to see whether any defect will develop. 
There are girls who do nothing but make 
these “fifty test” trials. If any flaw 
shows, the record must be made again. 

All parts of the country are showing an 
increasing appreciation of good music. 
The phonograph itself has educated peo- 

le to like better things. They are taking 
Ferter instruments too. In the old days, 
the cheapest one was the best seller. Now 
the greatest demand is for instruments 
that sell for about a hundred: dollars. 
American singers, by the way, are growing 
in public recognition. 

There is one branch of the phonograph 
business of which little is known. This is 
the “personal record department.” If 
you wanted to make a record yourself, or 
to have one of your mother’s voice, or of 
your child’s, you would go to this de- 
partment. 

A typical case was that of a woman 
whose son was a boy soprano. He was 
sixteen years old and she wanted a record 
of his singing before his voice changed. 
Unfortunately, it already had begun to 
change; and every time the boy tried to 
make the record, his voice would break. 
He tried sixteen times before succeeding. 

One man wanted a record of his baby’s 
vocal performances, including everything, 
from cooing and gurgling to a good healthy 
cry. The difficulty was to get the infant 
to keep up the performance; for it is im- 
possible to make a record on the instal- 
ment plan. It cannot be started and 
stopped at will. Having begun, it must 
go right on. He finally got the crying part 


all right and had to be satisfied with that. 

Perhaps the strangest record ever made 
was that of a sick man dictating his will. 
This happened in 1889, in Trenton, New 
peer he man, who was on his death- 

ed, dictated into the horn of the instru- 
ment; and then the witnesses spoke their 
names into it. 

“That was my strangest experience,” 
said the man who operated the recording 
instrument in this case. “But I have had 
other curious ones. When a play called 
‘The Nigger’ was produced in New York, 
they wanted to use a record of the barking 
of bloodhounds. So my brother and | 
went to some kennels where there were 
about seventy-five hounds, and set up 
our instrument. The dogs, however, 
looked us over and refused to utter a 
sound. We had just about given it up, 
when my brother happened to see a cat 
across the road. 

““Get ready for business!’ he ex- 
claimed; and he ran over and corralled 
the cat. 

“Coming back, he tossed the cat into 
the yard where the dogs were, but close 
enough to the fence for it to get away. 
You never heard such a racket! It 
seemed as if every one of those hounds 
was trying to make more noise than all 
the rest; and we got a wonderful record. 

“Another time, John Drew wanted a 
record of the baying of a pack of hunting 
dogs to use in a play. So two of us went 
over to Gladstone, New Jersey, where 
there was a pack of beagles. The man in 
charge of them managed, by trailing an 
anise bag around, to make them do a 
little baying, but only for a few seconds. 
After three attempts, he said: 

“*They won’t do it again. You can 
wait till the moon comes up, if you want 
to. Maybe they’ll tune up then.’ 

“I couldn’t wait for the moon, but | 
was bound to get something. There was 
a barn at one end of the yard where the 
dogs were; and from it a wooden bar pro- 
ae over into the yard. I went into the 

arn, climbed out on this bar, and hung 
there just out of reach of the dogs. The 
leader gave a ‘woof’ and came to investi- 
gate. I kicked my heels around and he 
began to bark. Soon they were all at it, 
in chorus, and we got a great record. 
When they used it in the play, they put a 
thick quilt over the phonograph, and by 
raising and lowering this, they got a won- 
derful effect of hounds in the distance.” 


HONOGRAPH records have been 

made of many prominent persons. In 
the last Presidential campaign, records of 
political speeches by such men as General 
Wood, Senator Lodge, ex-Secretary Lan- 
sing, McAdoo, and Colby were in great 
demand for meetings in small places where 
people could not otherwise have heard 
these speakers. Some ardent political fans 
bought these records and “played” them 
on their own phonographs at home. 

A member of one of the leading com- 
panies declared to me that the science © 
sound reproduction by means of the pho- 
nograph is only in its infancy. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars are being spent m 
improving the various processes. e 
results achieved to-day are incomparably 
better than the early ones. But those 
which will be gained in the future, so the 
experts promise us, will set new standards 
of excellence. 
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Do You Want 


‘200 a Week? 


The Amazing Story of Carl Rowe 
Who Rose From an Income of 


$50 a Week to $1000 a Month 


My name is Rowe—Carl Rowe. 
I live in a small city in New York 
State. 

I am going to tell you an amazing 
story about myself. It may seem too 
strange to believe, but you can easily 
verify everything I have to say. 


Two years ago I was a baker. I 
was struggling along, trying to make 
the money in my pay envelope meet 
the increasing expenses of our family. 
There was no prospect for the future. 


Today, just two years later, I am a 
successful business man. I have 
plenty of money for all the things we 
need and want. Last month I made 
$876 during my spare time, and was 
able to put $200 a week in my savings 
account. 


I am going to tell you how it hap- 
pened. 

Please remember that two years 
ago I had no surplus cash. I was in 
the same fix as nine out of ten other 
men. Expenses were constantly 
mounting and my salary, although it 
had increased, could not keep pace 
with the cost of living. My wife had 
to do without things that I knew she 
ought to have. We wanted an auto- 
mobile, but we couldn’t afford it. 
We wanted to buy our own home, 
but we couldn’t afford that. 


It made me desperate to think ot 
what might happen if I became sick 
or lost my job. I worried about it, 
and so did my wife. We were living 
from hand to mouth, and we didn’t 
know what calamity and hardships 
might be lurking just around the 
corner. 


And yet—today—I own our nine- 
room house. I have an automobile. 
have money for books, the theatre, 
or any other pleasures that I may 
want. I have the cash today to edu- 


cate my son and send him through 
college, 


, Here is how it happened. One day 
m glancing through a magazine I read 
an advertisement. The advertise- 


ment said that any man could make 
from a hundred to three hundred dol- 
lars a month during his spare time. 


I didn’t believe it. I knew that I 
had worked hard eight hours a day 


Big Profits for Women 


The Comer Manufacturing Company 
hasan unusual opportunity open to women 
that will enable them to make at least 
$2.00 an hour in their spare time. Maggie 
McCoy of Georgia makes from $275 to 
$350 a month as a Comer Representarive. 
Mes W. J. McCrary made $253 in less 
than two months’ easy spare time work, 
Mrs. Goldie Nielsen earned a profit of $23 
in her first three hours’ work. Mes. Jennie 
O’Ross made almost $50 in five days’ 
spare time. 

Any woman who fills out the coupon 


below will learn how to make her spare 
time pay big cash profits. 


for $50 a week, and I figured that no 
man could make that much during 
a couple of hours a day spare time. 


But as I read that ad I found that 
it pointed to men who had made that 
much and more. In the last para- 
graph the advertiser offered to send 
a book without cost. I still doubted. 
But I thought it was worth a two-cent 
stamp, so I tore out the coupon and 
put it in my pocket and next day on 
my way home from work I mailed it. 

When I look back to that day and realize 
how close I came to passing up that ad, it sends 


cold chills down my spine. If the book had cost 
me a thousand dollars instead of a two-cent 


stamp, it would still have been cheap. All that 
I have today—an automobile, my home, an 
established business, a contented family—all 
these are due to the things I learned by reading 
that little eight-page booklet. 


There is no secret to my success. J have 
succeeded beyond any dream I may have had 
three years ago, and I consider myself an aver- 
age man. I believe that I would be criminally 
selfish if I did not tell other people how I made 
my success. 


All the work I have done has been pleasant 
and easy, and withal, amazingly simple. I am 
the representative in this territory for a rain- 
coat manufacturer. The booklet that I read 
was one issued by that company. It tells any 
man or woman just what it told me. It offers 
to anyone the same opportunity that was 
offered to me. It will give to anyone the same 
success that it has brought to me. 


The Comer Manufacturing Company are 
one of the largest manufacturers of high-grade 
raincoats on the market; but they do not sell 
through stores. They sell their coats through 
local representatives. The local representative 
does not have to buy a stock—he does not have 
to invest any money. All he does is to take 
orders for Comer raincoats and he gets his 
pont the same day the order is taken. Fully 
nalf my customers come to my house to give 
me their orders. 


My business is growing bigger every month. 
I don’t know how great it will grow, but there 
are very few business men in this city whose 
net profit is greater than mine, and I can see 
only unlimited opportunity in the future. 


* * * * * * * 


If you are interested in increasing your in- 
come from $100 to $1000 a month and can 
devote all your time or only an hour or so a day 
to this same proposition in your territory, 
write The Comer Manufacturing Company at 
Dayton, Ohio. Simply sign the attached cou- 

n and they will send you the eight-page 
Booklet referred to by Mr. Rowe and full de- 
tails of their remarkable proposition. 


Cut Out and Mail 


THE COMER MFG. CO., 
Dept. J-54, Dayton, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without ob- 
ligation on my part, copy of your booklet and 
full details of your proposition. 


Name..... 


Address: 3.osaidk cig hes 8 HESS SOS SER ERE 
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Become a Lawyer 


This man earns a big income. The directors of 
great corporations do not hesitate to pay a sub- 
stantial price for his services, because he knows 
how to think effectively, how to talk convincingly. 
He is a law-trained man. 


$3,000 to $10,000 a Year 


„Today the Ties to power, whether in business 
in public life qies, in a thoro and practical 
Enowiedge of L “I would advise any man,” 
writes D, P. King vi President of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, “who intends to equip 
himself for the management of large business in- 
terests, not to consider his, trainin complete until 
he has taken a law course." _ ‘In looking over the 
figid ” writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer, 
nd that nearly all the positions commanding 
a iret of $10,000 or more are filled by men who 
have studied law.” 


Swift Advancement 
by the Problem Method 


Why step aside while other men with no greater 
natural ability than 7% advance to positions of 
influence and Powerit Right in your own home, 
under the LaSalle Problem Method, you can 
study the same cases you would read at the resi- 
dent universities, master the fundamental princi- 
ples of law set t forth b some of the most eminent 
putboritiés in the profession. LaSalle text-books, 

“lesson talks,” lectures, quizzes and examinations 
have been prepared by leading members of the 
American bar. You graduate with the degree of 

. B.— possessed with all the advantages of a 
thoro legal training as a foundation for independ- 
hve ractice or a responsible position with one of 

ig corporations. 

The coupon will bring you complete information; 
together with particulars of our convenient-pay- 
ment plan; also your free copy of ‘*Ten Years’ 
Promotion in in One.” i Mail the Coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension Uni iversity 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Dept. 333-L R Chicago, Illinois | 
Please send me catale and full Satoematton: ing 
below, 
on in One.” 


the course and service I have marked wi 
Also a copy of your book,**Ten 


O LAF, Degree o of LL. B. 


LaSalle is the 1: usiness training institution in 
the world, It offers geet pos for every important business 
need. If moreint: in any of courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 
OHigher Accountancy OModern Foremanship 
ope Management — and Production Methods 
Foreign an mees: OPersonnel and Employ- 
DRailway A: ting and Managemen 
Station Management ment 


OExpert Bectansind 
OCommercial Law 

OBusiness English 
D ipiaptrial Management Ocom 1 


(OModern BusineseCorre- D Effective Speaking 
spondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 


AND SPEED TYPIST 


A profession that offers men and women rich ren 


work, big pay, and opens the way for, promotion to high executive 
positions paying $60 to $100 a week and up. Many of America’s big- 
gest businéea men and women got their start because they mastered 
stenogray Demand for expert stenographers and typists always 
exceeds BY supply at salaries of from $30 to $50 a week. The Tulloss 
New Way makes you an expert, one who can start in at a large salary 
Complete course in shorthand and typewriting, now Principles. insures 
exceptional sı speed and accurney ou can wri thand 

way 125 to 1 ords a min inate... You can typewrite te 80 to 100 words a 
minute and with this spe accuracy ease of operation—no 
fatigue as with the old way wi a emarkable ls eed Ss results. 
You learn faster the Tulloss New W ay: No previous stenographic 
schooling necessary. Train at home during your spare time. Only 
about half usual cost—you will become a far more efficient stenogra- 
pher—worth more money than the average right from the start. If al- 
ready astenographer you neve e: rtean need New Wa, 
typewriting, for no matter how good you are in shorthand, 
never expect the high salaried position until you get speed, real si 
and accuracy ona typewriter. Gpickiy aaguired in ten easy lessons. 
Will send ou free our amazing boo! Bi an’s Ri; Eat 
Hand.’ fe tells how business men y oose their rivate secre 

how they advance them to executive positions. nd postal or letter 
and indicate whe! ther you are interested in the complete stenography 
course or simply speed typewriting. No obligation—write today. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 330 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio | 


! me. 


A Man Who Never Lost Sight 
of His One Big Idea 


said. ‘If you don’t run home with that 
medicine, and run quick, PIl shoot you!’ 
“And with that he took something 
shiny out from under the counter; and, 
sure enough, he shot me! At least, i 
thought he did; but all he had done was 
to squirt a stream of seltzer water over 
5 remember lying on the floor, scream- 
ing, and thinking that the dampness of 
my clothes came from my bleeding 


wounds! I was terrified. 

E ‘Lightning Johnny! That’s what you 
are!’ he said. 

“After that, he always called me 


‘Lightning Johnny, and I never forgot 
the nickname. Four years ago, when the 
play in which Frank Bacon has broken 
all records came to Winchell Smith and 
myself, I remembered that old nickname. 
Here was a character—an old fellow who 
dawdles off to the post office and comes 
back hours later, having lost half the mail 
he got; all that sort of thing. I suggested 
that we call him ‘Lightnin’.’ And so the 
play which has entertained millions got 
its name through that incident of my 


| boyhood.” 
i EYEN in those days “Johnny” Golden 


loved the theatre. His mother knew this 
and somehow she would scrape together 


| the money for him to see the one-night- 
| stand companies that visited the town. 


Then the boy would drill his playmates, 
and they would give a performance of his 
version of the show, in the barn, at an 


| Stars è A 
| admission price of so many pins per head. 


At fourteen, when the boy came to 
New York to make his own way, the story 
begins to pick up a lot of speed. Somehow 
Golden had acquired a notion of being an 
architect, so he got a job as office boy with 
a firm of builders and contractors. 

“One of my duties,” said Golden, “was 


| to polish a brass rail in the outer office. It 


seemed to me about four miles long; and 
I’ve a suspicion that I didn’t hold out 
faithful to the end of that rail. At any 
rate, one of my bosses told me that the 
real way to learn to be an architect was 
to begin by laying bricks. All right! If 
that was the way the trick was done, Pd 
be a bricklayer. So I got me a pair of 
overalls and went to work. 

“There were three grades of workmen: 
One laid the outside course, the fine 
pressed bricks. Another laid the inside 


| ones. And the apprentice helpers slapped 
| in some mortar with a trowel. 


My job 
was to slap in the mortar. I kept this up 
for a couple of months; July and August, 
I think they were. Anyhow, I know they 
were hot. And then one day, just after 
we had started work, I slapped in my first 
dab of mortar—and, presto! everybody 
else on the job stepped back and quit! I 
stared in surprise. 

“ “Sorry, Bus the foreman said, 
‘but if you’re going to stay on here, yov’ll 
have to sign up as an apprentice for three 

ears.’ 

“Well, I didn’t have sense enough to 
know that I wouldn’t have to stay three 


(Continued from page 19) 


‘A And if it was going tu take that 
ong to begin to start to commence to 
learn to be an architect, I’d be too old to 
design anything except own tomb be- 
fore I got through. So st pected off my 
overalls, kissed my hand to the gang, 
and left. 

“During the seven or eight months I 
had been on those two jobs I had been 
busy at odd times writing rhymes. And 
this rhyming business is important, as you 
will see later. 

“All that time, while I was talking 
about being an architect, I was thinking 
about the theatre. So when I got my 
overalls off, I went to the boss and asked 
him if he couldn’t help me to get a job as 
an actor. He gave me a letter to a the- 
atrical manager named Poole, and I was 
hired as a super: one of the mob that 
clumps ESA the stage carrying spears. 
If there is such a thing as a sub-super, I 
was it. 

“But I’d got into the theatre, at any 
rate; and that was something. I went on 
writing my rhymes, and occasionally I 
sold one to some newspaper, generally for 
two or three dollars. If I got six dollars 
for a piece, I felt like a nabob. 

“Then I discovered that if I put a tune 
to the rhymes, I’d get ten dollars for them 
from someone who would sing the song on 
the stage. So I began writing songs. I’ve 
written at least a thousand songs, words 
and music. Several hundred of them have 
been published. And perhaps fifty of 
them have been big successes. In later 
years I have made thousands of dollars 
out of one song. But in those days I sold 
them for five or ten dollars apiece—except 
one I wrote for ‘Chimmie Fadden.’ The 
man paid me one hundred and twenty- 
seven dollars and a half for it—because 
he had been drinking at the time and 
didn’t know the real value of a song. 


“MY JOB as a super was one of these on 
again, off again, gone again jobs; and 
in one of the intervals when my job was 
off again, I saw an advertisement asking 
young people, who would like to act, to 
join a dramatic club. 

“I never have been happier than I was 
in that little company T e play- 
ing in a loft down in Fourteenth Street, 
with kerosene lamps for footlights, and 
camp chairs for the audience. We re- 
ceived no money at all, except once when 
oF manager arranged for us to give some 

performances for an association of 
bh accountants in Long Island City. 
They paid us twenty dollars for the whole 
show; and as there were eleven of us in 
the company we got less than two dollars 
apiece. This was the first engagement in 
which I had a speaking part. 

“I played such rôles as Othello, and 
Eccles in ‘Caste’ when I was sixteen. 

“Finally, I happened to see an advertise- 
ment asking for a man who knew ‘all 
about the theatre.’ I went out to the ad- 
dress given, and found that the advertiser 
was a man named Farran. 


Coupe - - - 2195 
Sedan - - - 2395 
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“Jhe Story Owners Jell 


Owners cling to their Willys- 
Knight car for years with an en- 
thusiasm that is almost affection. 
They prefer it to any other car at 
any price. They attain tremendous 
mileage with great economy, un- 
hampered by motor adjustments. 


A Buffalo manufacturer writes: 
“After some 75,000 miles of run- 
ning, the engine and body are 
apparently in as good condition 
as when the car was bought.” 


A garage mechanic from Walnut, 
Illinois: “I have driven my Willys- 
Knight over one hundred thou- 
sand miles, and will say that I 
have certainly had good service.” 


A jeweler from Fort Dodge, 
lowa: “The engine has not been 
touched in four seasons. Oil 
and water consumption is almost 
negligible.” 

The Willys-Knight Sleeve -Valve 
Motor eliminates cams, springs, 
and tappets. Fewer parts and 
simpler operation give freedom 
from adjustments. It puts an end 
to valve troubles. It sfays quiet 
and always runs. 


In every detail the Willys-Knight 
is a car of distinction—in appear- 
ance, comfort, economy and long 
life. It brings luxurious motoring 
within nearly everybody's reach. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., TOLEDO, OHIO 


CANADIAN FACTORY, WILLYS-OVERLAND, LTD., WEST TORONTO, CAN. 


WILLYS-HKNIGHT 


Sleeve a Motor Improves uith Use 
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Touring Car 
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PREMENDOUS MILEAGE 
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‘After Eight 
Years” 


“JOR eight years I had been think- 
ing about making a will—and 
only eight days ago did I finally get 
down to doing it,” reads a letter re- 
ceived from an insurance salesman. 


“T had been closing some insurance 
with a trust company man when he 
abruptly asked me: ‘Have you made 
your will?” 


“I admitted I had not. I said: ‘I 
don’t suppose it makes any difference 
as my wife will get everything and that’s 
the way I want it.’” 


“ ‘Don’t be too sure,’ he said. ‘As 
you have no children, the law in our 
State would give your wife only a part 
of your property, and your brothers 
would likely get the remainder. But 
you can direct that all shall go to your 
wife if you make a will.’ ” 


“That woke me up. The same day 
I had a lawyer draw my will.” 


“I know for a fact that hundreds of | st ] ene m 
| time getting up a play. I called it ‘Nir- 


live-wire business men I call on are as 
ignorant about wills as I was. And 
there is not another thing—not even 
insurance—that they are so slow in 
acting upon.” 


A Free Book About Wills 


Have you the knowledge 
about wills that a well-in- 
formed business man should 
have? What is a will? Can 
it be changed at any time to 
fitnewcircumstances? What 
is an executor and trustee? 
How can you insure the wise 
investmentand management 
of the money you leave? 

A booklet—“ Safeguard- 
ing Your Family’s Future” 
—will help you answer these 
questions. It can be obtained free at trust com- 
panies or by writing the address below. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
FIVE NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK 


| But 
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“*Do you know anything about stage 
management?’ he asked. 

“I assured him I knew all about it... . 
Could I act? Well, could I?... Did I 
know how to put on a play? I said I did. 
...Could I find any actors? ... When 
he asked that, I realized that he was 
absolutely ignorant of the theatre. If he 
hadn’t been, he would have known that 
there were enough actors walking the 
streets looking for work to have made 
up a hundred companies. 

“Tt turned out that he had a few hun- 
dred dollars, and that he wanted to send 
out a company starring a young lady 
named Lillian Kitchell. I got some of the 
members of our dramatic club to go along, 
and we started on the road. You can 
imagine that a few hundred dollars didn’t 
last long, especially as that was a year of 
business depression. Of course J didn’t 
know there were any unusual hard times. 
Times were always hard with me. Any- 
how, in a few weeks we were stranded 
up-state. 


“THERE wasonly one reason why I suc- 

ceeded in getting back to New York. 
J don’t know how it is now; but at that 
time, on the Albany boat, they didn’t ask 
for your ticket when you came aboard. 
They collected it when you left the boat 
at New York. I had to get back. So I 
came by the boat. When it reached here 
and I could not produce a ticket, or 
money to pay my fare, I was kicked off. 
was icked off into New York! 
That was all I wanted. 

“I began scratching along as before, 
earning a little as a super, and a little 
more as a song writer, but it was pretty 
hard sledding. So, when some of my pals 
told me that I ought to be a lawyer, I 
went up to the New York University Law 
School and enrolled as a student. I guess 
I went to classes for about three days. 
In the meantime, some of the Psi Upsilon 
boys found out that I could act, and sug- 
gested that I form a dramatic club among 
the students. We did; and the club is still 
in existence. 

“That settled my legal career. I in- 
stantly quit going to classes and spent my 


vana; or The Spook, the Sage, and the 
Sandwich.’ The boys got 2 wonderful list 
of patronesses, and we played the piece a 
whole week in New York. I was to get 
fifty per cent of the profits, and my share 
proved to be several hundred dollars. 

“T never had seen so much money be- 
fore in all my life—and it meant just one 


| thing to me: now I could devote myself to 


the theatre. I bought myself some good 
clothes, because apparent prosperity is a 
valuable asset, and was engaged for a 
small part at fifteen dollars a week. I had 
practically begun as an actor by playing 
Othello! Now I was a humble sergeant 
who spoke twice in the whole play. Once 
I said, ‘Halt!’ and once I said, ‘Who goes 
there?’ But this was a real company, and 
I was a real actor, so I was satished. 

“T played for two or three years; part 
of the time with Marie Wainright, who 
was a well-known star in those days. 
Sometimes I got a pretty good part, too, 
so I don’t think I was absolutely rotten, 
although I know I wasn’t so very good, 
either. But I was learning a lot about the 
theatre and I was writing songs all the 
time. 


“I remember when Lottie Collins came 
over from England and set the town on 
fire with her “Ta-ra-ra, Boom-de-ay.”’ I 
iece then called ‘A Night’s 


was in a 
Frolic,” and the manager asked me to 
write a parody of that song and to do a 


dance with it in the second act. I never 
had danced and didn’t know how. But 
when I had written the song, I took it to 
a man called Alviené, and he taught me 
a dance to go with it. I’ve got some yel- 
low old press notices now that said I was 
good, too. By the way, I was a female 
impersonator in that show, and in several 
others. I was willing to do, or to be, any- 
thing that would keep me in the theatre. 

“But, believe me, it was a pretty one- 
sided affair. The stage didn’t seem to 
want me half as much as I wanted it. 
There used to be long bare spots when it 
didn’t want me at all. And during one of 
these stretches, when the theatre turned 
a cold shoulder on me, I stumbled on 
another job. 

“There was an old fellow named Field, 
who made chewing gum and sold it in jars 
to the candy stores. I had two pals then: 
Dick Outcault, who later became famous 
as the creator of ‘Buster Brown’ and 
‘The Yellow Kid; and a boy named 
Gessler, who was struggling along just as 
I was. I found that Field wanted some- 
body to peddle these jars of chewing gum; 
and as I didn’t want to be separated from 
my pals I proposed that all three of us 
tackle the job. 

“We used to start out with as big a 
load as we could carry. The jars were 
of different sizes, and our commission 
ranged from fifteen cents to a dollar a 
jar, according to its size. That was an 
incentive to try to sell them; but, in ad- 
dition, every jar sold was one less to 
carry! So it isn’t surprising that we 
proved to be pretty wees: salesmen. 


“I HAD another friend, Seymour Hess, 
whose father controlled several of the 
hotel bars in the city; among them, the 
famous Hoffman House bar. It used to 
be the custom in these places to have a 
cut-glass bowl of cloves on the bar as an 
accommodation to men who wanted to 
camouflage their breath. And one day 
the sight of this cut-glass bowl gave me 
an inspiration. Why not flavor chewing 
gum with clove essence, cut the gum in 
little pieces, and substitute these for the 
cloves? 

“I got Field to make up a sample lot 
for me, and took them to my friend’s 
father, the politician who controlled all 
those fine bars. The result was that he 
put my ‘Café Cloves, as I called them, 
in all his places; and, before long, dozens 
of other bars had followed suit. It was a 
wonderful idea; and Field and I would 
have made money by the barrel if it 
hadn’t been for one thing: the patrons of 
the bars, instead of taking only one or 
two pieces of gum, as they would have 
taken one or two cloves, were so captiva- 
ted that they’d say, ‘Um-m-m! Guess 
I’ll take some home to the children!’ 
And they’d help themselves to a whole 
handful. 

“But it was grand while it lasted. I 
didn’t have to carry a load of jars on my 
back now. I had a horse and buggy, 

ainted blue—all except the horse—with 
pells all over it, and a darky to carry the 


jars. I made several thousand dollars 


A Man Who Never Lost Sight of His One Big Idea, by Mary B. MULLETT 


before the bubble broke. When the bar 

roprietors found that their patrons were 
lining their pockets with five cents’ worth | 
of Café Cloves every time they bought a į 
ten-cent drink, the deal was oft. 

“In the meantime, however, Field had 
made more money than he had supposed 
there was in the world. He was a sweet 
old man, with a dear little old wife. They 
looked upon me as a sort of fairy prince, 
who had come along showering gold into 
their laps. Field used to take me over to 
his little home in Brooklyn; and his wife 
would cook the most delicious dinners for 
me, and hang over me as if I were a long- 
lost son. I was as glad of their good for- 
tune as I was of my own. 

“The chewing gum experience led to 
my meeting a man who had more effect on 
the course of my life than anyone else. 
ran across him on one of my visits to the 
Hoffman House, and was lucky enough to 
attract his notice. His name was Oakes, 
and he was president of the Oakes Manu- 


facturing Company, which made chem- | 


icals for sale to certain kinds of mills. 
When the Café Cloves scheme petered 
out, he asked me to come with him. I 
didn’t know any more about chemicals 
than a cow knows about grand opera; 
but he said I could learn by going into 
the factory. 

“And when it comes to selling,’ he 
told me, ‘you must remember this: It’s 
just as easy to sell big things as little 
things—to the people who need them. 
It’s as easy to sell a carload of bichromate 
of soda to a mill owner who uses bichro- 
mate of soda as to sell a jar of chewing 
gum to a candy store. It isn’t the size of 
a proposition that makes it hard or easy; 
it’s whether the proposition is a good one. 


or a bad one.’ 
“I WAS twenty-one years old when Mr. 

Oakes made me his offer. I had earned 
a bare living in the theatre and it seemed as 
if I wasn’t making any headway there at 
all. My flier in chewing gum had showed 
me that there was money to be made in 
business. I thought the matter over and 
decided to try a new tack. 

“Pil come with you,’ I told Mr. 
Oakes; ‘but I won’t give up the theatre!’ 

“ ‘You can do as you please with your 
spare time,’ he said. “Ihat’s your own 
affair. 

“I rather imagine he thought that I’d 
forget all about the theatre when I really 
got interested in business. But I didn’t! 

was with him thirteen years. Two years 
after I joined the company I was made 
vice president and general manager. It 
was a big organization, with several mil- 
lion dollars’ capital. By the time I was 
twenty-eight 4 was making forty-five 
thousand dollars a year, and was acquir- 
ing a good deal of stock. I opened branch 
establishments in this country and in 

anada, and traveled a great deal on 
business for the company. 

But during all that time I never let 
up on my work for the theatre. It wasn’t 
work for me; it was my recreation. I 
wrote seven plays, all of which were suc- 
cessfully produced. One of them, ‘The 

andy Shop,’ is still running-in stock 
companies and I continue to receive roy- 
alties from it. I wrote vaudeville sketches. 
e of these, ‘The Clock Shop,’ was 
played for years, until the actor who used | 
it died. I fixed over plays which other ı 
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Profits are Essential 


It is to the advantage of society that 
business as a whole shall be profitable. 


The great industries, the railroads and 
public utilities, which are the framework 
of national well-being, could never have 
been created under conditions unfavorable 
to reasonable returns. 


_ Profit is the wage of service—the spur 
to endeavor—an objective of practically 
every material development of civilization. 


Good profits mean good service and 
prosperity — poor profits presage un- 
employment, hard times and business 
mortality. 


Our progress towards better times de- 
pends upon the general acceptance of the 
truism that business is worthy of its hire. 
To deny reasonable earnings to industries, 
railroads or public service corporations 
is to deny their usefulness or right to 
existence. 


An important function of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York is to 
aid legitimate business to earn a profit 
commensurate with the value and im- 
portance of its service. 


National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Sixty Million Dollars 
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fork or Play- 
ST. LOUIS 


T. LOUIS has the lowest infant 
death rate of any large city in 
the United States, as shown 
by Government health statistics. 
Healthy children develop into strong 
youngsters and vigorous grown-ups. 


This enviable health record may 
be attributed to the fact that St. 
Louis has a healthful climate, open 
weather, pure milk, pure water, op- 
portunity to live out of doors, 
proper sanitation, no swamps, public 
playgrounds, recreation centers, and 
is a clean city. 


The municipal encouragement of 
athletics and recreation for St. 
Louis’ young and old builds sturdy 
manhood and womanhood. Among 
the open-air activities maintained by 
the city in its 2,879 acres of public 
parks are 23 picnic grounds, 24 base- 
ball grounds, 18 soccer fields, 29 
public playgrounds, 15 wading pools, 
2 public golf links, and 5 swimming 
pools. 


Ideal Weather 


St. Louis’ favorable weather makes 
outdoor activities enjoyable nine months 
in the year. The winters are short. 
Spring and Fall are ideal. The summers 
are no warmer than in other cities. St. 
Louis’ climate admits of open-air work 
more days in the year than in any other 
great industrial center. 


The great outdoors near St. Louis offers 
abundant opportunity for summer recrea- 
tion, week-end outings and cottage life 
at minimum expense. The foothills of 
the Ozarks, with ideal vacation camping 
sites, hunting lodges and scenic randen 
are reached by less than an hour’s ride 
from St. Louis, 


Leaders in industry consider recre- 
ational and children’s health conditions 
as major factors in the selection of indus- 
trial locations. St. Louis combines these 
attributes in an admirable way. 


_ St. Louis is a good city to live in, work 
in and play in. 


Send for our free booklet about 
St. Louis. It will interest you. 


General Secretary 


ST.LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, USA. 
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men had written and which had not been 
successful. I wrote scores of songs. All 
this work I did at odd times; a good deal 
of it on trains, as I traveled around on 
business. 

“You see, I had a definite purpose. I 
knew exactly what I meant to do. I 
meant to accumulate enough money so 
that I would be sure of three meals a day, 
a bed to sleep in, and enough clothes to be 
presentable. With an assured income, I 
could give up business and devote my 
whole time and energy to the thing I 
wanted to do. 

“When I was thirty-four, I figured that 
I had got enough money to feed, clothe, 
and shelter me; and I told them I was 
through! To make a long story short, I 
was through. That was thirteen years 
ago, when I was thirty-four.” 


“ AND did you promptly go to work and 
lose, in the theatre, the money you 
had made in business?” I asked. 

“I did not!” said Golden emphatically. 
“I didn’t lose a penny of it. In the first 
paos Mr. Oakes had taught me to be a 
usiness man. In the second place, I 
didn’t risk any money; not for some time. 
I went on writing plays, sketches, pro- 
ductions, songs. For four years, I wrote 
the Hip drome shows, including the 
lyrics. bear Butterfly’ was one of these. 

“T worked on a lot of other people’s 
plays, getting paid for what I did and not 
risking any of my own money. Some of 
my songs were big hits and konekt me 
pretty large sums from the sale of the 
sheet music and from phonograph roy- 
alties. 

“ Do you remember the song, ‘Good-by, 
Girls, I’m Through,’ that was sung first in 
“Chin-Chin’? When the piece was being 
rehearsed, Dillingham asked me to come 
over and see it. In one scene, Montgom- 
ery and Stone were on the stage as gor- 
geous Chinamen, all dressed up in gold 
embroidery. They go off and then the 
girl and the boy in the piece say farewell 
to each other, as she is going away. He 
tells her he loves her, and only her; he 
hopes she will be happy and that sometime 
he can come to her again and claim her. 

“Well, they went through all this, the 
irl went off—and then there was a wait! 
Nothite happened. Montgomery and 
Stone should have come on, dressed as 
coolies, but they didn’t come. The stage 
manager explained that they hadn’t had 
time to make their change. 

“Well? said Dillingham. ‘What do 
you think the audience is going to do? 
Sit and say their prayers while the play 
stops antl Montaoniary and Stone can 
get dressed? We've got to put a number 
in there.’ 

“Somebody suggested that we have the 
boy sing a love song to the girls on the 
stage. Fa I couldn’t stand that, when 
he had just said good-by to his real girl 
and old her he loved only her. It would 
be a mess, if he turned right around and 
began flirting with another bunch. 

“Why don’t we have him sing a song 
giving all the rest of the girls the go-by, 
and saying they don’t cut any ice with 
him?’ asked Dillin ham. ‘Have him say: 
““Good-by, girls, Im through with you 
Well, you think you’re a song 
writer. Now show us if you’ve got any 
speed. Go into that room over there— 
and write a song.’ 


“I did go in; and in less than half an 
hour I had written the words of the verse 
and the chorus. But, mind you, we had 
no idea whether it was any good or not. 
You never can tell, until you have tried 
a song on the public. The play opened in 
Philadelphia; and the next day I had a 
wire from Dillingham that the song was 
the hit of the piece; everybody was sing- 
ing it. That song brought me a good 
many thousand dollars. 

“But here’s another story, a very dif- 
ferent one. I wrote a song once for a 
Lambs’ Gambol. It was called ‘Mr. 
Othello’ and sung by Willie Collier, and 
he made such a hit that three different 
managers came to me that night and each 
one offered me a thousand dollars down 
forit. But Iwas writing a musical comedy 
myself just then, and I wanted to use this 
sure-fire hit, as I supposed it was, in my 
own piece. It would be sung by Louise 
Dresser, who could make a song go, if 
anybody could. She did sing it—and it 
simply didn’t stir a ripple! I wrote four- 
teen songs to take its place, and not one 
of them was a success. 

“When and how did you start producing 
plays yourself?” I asked. 

“Five years ago—and by accident,” 
was the prompt reply. “It happened this 
way: DeWolf Hopper and Bisby Bell 
belonged to a golf club down on Nan- 
tucket, where they went in the summer; and 
they wanted me to go down there and help 
them give a benefit for the club. I’d done 

lenty of promising, but neverhad got any 
fischer than that. One day they called 
me a lot of rude names and asked me what 
kind of a piker I was, anyhow. Winchell 
Smith happened to te with us and I 
thought ge a chance to act willing, 
without having to deliver the goods. So 
I said: ‘I'll go with you to-morrow—if 
Smith will go, too.’ 

“T didn’t dream for a moment that he’d 
fall for that, but he just airily remarked, 
‘Sure! Dll go!’ And there I was without 
a leg to stand on. 


“THE next day, when we were getting 
into a taxi to go to the station, Jack 
Hazzard came along. 

“ ‘Why so exclusive?’ he said. ‘What’s 
the matter with taking me along?’ 

“All right,’ I told him. ‘You can go 
with us just as far as you can entertain us. 
You can go to the station, or you can go 
to Bridgeport, or to New Haven, or to 
Nantucket. But just as soon as you cease 
to be amusing, you’re dropped off.’ 

“ ‘Sure thing? said Jack, and climbed in. 

“Well, that chap kept us laughing most 
of the journey to Nantucket. He told us 
a raft of clever and funny things—among 
them the plot of ‘Turn to the Right,’ in 
embryo. Winchell Smith, who knows 
more about the theatre than any other 
living man, fixed this up into a play, and 
we produced it and made one of the big- 
gest hits on record with it. - 

“People say that I gambled my last 


dollar on that production. I did not. Just 


at that time, a check for thirty-four hun- 
dred dollars, for my royalties from the 
song ‘Good-by, Girls, I’m Through,’ 
came in. And I said: ‘Here! This check 
will be our stake! It will start the pro- 
duction, and we'll see what happens.’ 

“ ‘Turn to the Right” has made hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. So you see 
that the song which I wrote, at a pinch, 
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in half an hour, was the nest egg for a 

retty nice fortune. Smith and I have 
kepi together ever since. Smith knows 
his job—which is writing plays, rewriting 
other people’s plays, and diene them— 
better than anybody else. I believe that I 
know something about the theatre my- 
self. I ought to. I’ve thought about it, 
and studied it, and worked with it all my 
life. It was my first love; and I’ve always 
been true to it. 

“Everyone hasn’t the same passion for 
the theatre; but millions of people, high 
and low, love it and get something from it 
that they don’t get anywhere else. Dur- 
ing the war, President Wilson used to go 
to the theatre whenever he had a chance. 
One day I: was sitting in the box with 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson and Dr. Cary Gray- 
son. As the President was laughing 
heartily over something on the stage, 
Doctor Grayson whispered to me, ‘Just 
look at him! This is what does him good. 
I've stopped giving him medicine, and 
have prescribed the theatre instead.’ 

“A good play is recreation in the literal 
sense of the word; it re-creates people who 
are tired and unhappy. I want to see the 
Government establish a new Cabinet ‘de- 
partment: a Department of Recreation, 
to help the people of this nation to have 
and to enjoy the best in theatres, sports, 
libraries, concerts, lectures—everythin 
that will make them happier in mind ad 
healthier in body. That’s my big idea 
now.” 
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“He tells me 
Confidentially . . . 


HE THousanps who have invested money 
Ta the strength of uncertain rumors and mis- 
information, testify to the danger of well-meant 
but unsound advice. 
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Investment information and advice, based upon 
careful study and long experience, can be had for 
the asking at any National City Company office. 
If there is no office in your city, your correspon- 
dence will have our best thought and attention. 


Our monthly list is made up of Bonds that we 
have ourselves purchased and believe to be prime 
investments. A copy on request— sent to you 
monthly if you wish. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices. in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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Short-Story Writing 
A Course of Forty Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right alo 
to the leading magazines and 
the best ucing companies. 
es Also courses in Play Writing, 
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The Finest Example 


of Cheerfulness 
I Have Ever Known 


| FIRST PRIZE 


State of bila, ie 


A Gay and Gallant Fighter 
Sor was poor, she was sick, she was 


overworked, and she was married to 
a hypochondriac. Her cheerfulness 
was just the irrepressible consciousness of 
the incongrutties of life. She made a joke 
of having to wear her husband’s discarded 
carpet slippers rather than go barefoot. 
Her rich relations, coming out to see her, 
went away with light hearts, never know- 
ing she was awake and hungry all the 
night following. 
At meals, even the food came in for its 
rhyme: 


Beans, beans, beans, beans, 

Good for folks of limited means, 
Baked or boiled for Sunday dinner, 
Good for a saint or good for a sinner. 


She kept house for a family of seven. 
She arose at five to write her hack maga- 
zine stuff, for she was the family wage- 
earner. When her manuscript came back, 
it was a subject for jest, and the faded 
portières where the famiy jokes were 
pinned up bore these lines to warn another 


scribbler of the household: 


Be warned by the fate of others before you: 
Some dwell in the poorhouse; some hang 
by their necks, 
The neighbors will criticize, pity, deplore you, 
For she who writes verses will never 
write checks. 


She made a joke when our old grand- 
father’s clock was sold to pay the doctor’s 
bill, saying she was baned net to sell it 
and even the clock hid its face in its hands. 
She made another when flat on her back 
with rheumatic fever. In her very worst 
hours of anguish, she would quote Gelett 


Burgess optimistically: 


“The little window has four panes, 
But one have I.” 


And she kept it up, this bubbling well 
of merriment, in the face of more blows of 
fate than I would dare set down— poverty, 
tragedy, long runs of disaster; all this for 
thirty years. And then her luck changed. 
She was too gallant. Even the furies, I 
think, have stayed their hands at last. 

M. K. 


SECOND PRIZE 
Always a Happy Smile 


N 1895 I was living in a small town on 
the banks of the Columbia River in the 


One day in June, a Northern Pacific 
passenger train pulled in from Tacoma. 
A lady hurriedly stepped off, and placed 
in my hands a bundle of clothes, and said: 
“ Here; this is for you, take good care of it, 
and it will bring you happiness.” And 
she was gone. 

When I recovered from my astonish- 
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ment I opened my bundle to see what it 
was that should bring me joy and happi- 
ness. As I did so, I was greeted with the 
sweetest smile from a tiny baby I had 
ever seen. 

My heart was won at once. That smile 
from the baby changed the whole current 
and thought of my life. By decree of the 
Superior Court, wife and I adopted the 
roe and named him George. 

ow prophetic were the words of the 
lady. The baby did bring the greatest joy 
and happiness that ever came into my life. 
He is now a man grown, married, and 
holding a fine position in his chosen pro- 
fession of pharmacy. 

His smile and his cheerful disposition 
have won him a place in the hearts ofeall 
with whom he comes in contact. Return- 
ing home at night after eighteen hours of 
work, he comes with a whistle and cheer- 
ful smile. 

When a child at play, he was never so 
absorbed in the game but that he always 
greeted me with a cheerful smile, a wave 
of the hand, and ‘‘ Hello, Dad!” 

While a newsboy for the Oregon “‘ Jour- 
nal,” earning money to take a course in 
pharmacy at North Pacific College, he 
came home, many times, hungry, cold, 
and wet to the skin, but always with a 
cheerful smile. 

Since that June day when he so unex- 
pectedly came into my life, he has never 
caused me one hour of pain or sorrow. He 
has brought great joy and happiness to 
me, and to many others. F. P. B. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Dad 


N PESSIMISTIC moments we are 

tempted to believe that most people of 
the “Pollyanna” or “Sunny Jim” types 
exist only in fiction; that bad luck, pov- 
erty, and raw deals ruin the best of dis- 
positions. But there are exceptions. My 
old dad was one. 

He was just a plain, hard-working 
farmer. At eleven, Dad had had to shift 
for himself. He was graduated from the 
School of Hard Knocks, and took several 
ost-graduate courses! He loved work, 

ks, nature, his family, and his fellow 
men; he hated debt, idleness, cowardice. 
Stone deaf at twenty-five, for over fort 
years he did not hear an intelligible sink 
though he did learn a kind of lip-read- 


ng. 

“He loved to sing at his work—‘ Work, 
or the Night is Coming” and “Bringing 
n the Sheaves.” Dad practiced rather 
‘han preached; still, people in trouble went 
‘o him sooner than to their own pastor or 
mest. His humanity, his sympathy, 
‘act, sensible advice, and unselfishness 
nspired courage and revived hope in the 
nost downcast. Like Lincoln, he had an 
nexhaustible fund of droll anecdotes. 
Many a grouch was dispelled or a conva- 
escence fastened by Dad. 

He lived to see his children educated 
ind respected, doing their bit. 

A speed fiend got him at last—Dad 
couldn’t hear the horn, of course. As we 
icked up his poor broken body, he smiled 
ind whispered, ‘Tell Mother I ain’t hurt 
nuch;” then, still smiling, he went Home, 
us “‘man’s work done.” E. B. P. 


of mouth with another in a distant plaçe.” 
At the right, an old print of Bell 


ORTY-THREE years ago Alezander Graham Bell, the in- 
ventor of the telephone, wrote this inspired forecast: ‘‘It is 
conceivable thut cabies of telephone wires could be laid under- 
ground or suspended overhead, communicating by branch wires 
with private dwellings, country houses, shops, manufacturers, ete., 
and a man in one part of the country may communicate by word 


cturing on telephony, 1877. 


Foresight 


More than forty years ago, 
when the telephone was still in its 
experimental stage, with but a few 
wires strung around Boston, ' the 
men back of the undertaking fore- 
saw a universal system of com- 
munication that would have its 
influence upon all phases of our 
social and commercial life. 


They had a plan of organiza- 
tion capable of expansion to meet 
the growth they foresaw; and their 
wisdom is borne out by the fact 
that that plan which they estab- 
lished when telephones were 
numbered by dozens is efficient 
now when telephones are num- 


bered by millions. 
This foresight has advanced the 


scientific development of the art of 
telephony to meet the multiplied 


toward Better Service 


ee 


KIM along ahead of a stiff breeze. Haul her up into 
h) the wind. Sail her till the last zephyr has died. 
Then, unstep the mast and lazy-paddle over the quiet 
waters. Enjoy the skill of sailing and the pleasures of 
canoeing in an ‘‘Old Town Sailing Canoe.” ‘‘Old Towns” 
are the fastest, steadiest and strongest canoes made— 
and the lowest priced. $54 up from dealer or factory. 
New 1922 catalog shows every "Old Town" 
model in full colors. Free. Write for one today 
OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 
263 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


Old Town Canoes 


public requirements. It has pro- 
vided for funds essential to the 
construction of plant; for the pur- 
chase of the best materials on the 
most advantageous terms; for the 
training of employees to insure 
skilled operators; for the extension 
of service in anticipation of growth, 
with the purpose that no need 
which can be foreseen and met 
will find the Bell System unpre- 
pared. 


The foresight of the early 
pioneers has been developed into 
a science during the years which 
have elapsed, so that the planning 
of future operations has become a 
function of the Bell System. This 
is why the people of the United 
States have the most efficient and 
most economical telephone service 
in the world. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


ENUS 
PENCILS 


Superb and matchless, 
VENUS provides pencil lux- 
ury in the highest degree. 
VENUS is the largest selling 
Quality Pencil in the world. 
17 perfect black degrees 
and 3 Copying 
Al stationera and stores everywhere 
American Lead Pencil Co. 


210 Fifth Ave. New York 
also London, Eng. 
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What 

is 
Positive 
Protection 


All the fire apparatus in America 
grouped around your property 
would not be positive protection 
against loss by fire. Insurance is 
positive protection. 

Insurance positively protects you 
against loss through fraudulent 
alteration of checks if you use 
Super-Safety INSURED Bank 
Checks. 

Ask your banker for Super-Safety 
INSURED Bank Checks and get 
a $1,000.00 free insurance policy 
protecting you against loss through 
fraudulent alterations. 
Accommodating banks everywhere 
furnish this positive protection. If 
you can’t find one, write us for the 
name of one nearby you. 


LOOK FOR THE EAGLE 
DESIGN ON EVERY 
CHECK YOU SIGN 
Protected by individual bonds of 

The American Guarantee Company. 
These checks are the safest you can use. 


$1,000.00 of check insurance 
against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 
covers each user against loss. 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
NEW YORK CHICAGO D 
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An Act of God 


(Continued from page 29) 


and place the birds on the top. Each bird 
he Aer near the preceding one, rooting 
them gently with his nose into a conical 

ile. “Macs pile” it came to be called 
b the children, returning from school 
and hurrying into the kitchen. And while 
they talked to him and bragged about 
what a nice, regular pile he had made, he 
would stand with wagging tail, his sight- 
less eyes raised to their faces as if he saw. 

Another summer passed, a summer of 
other thunderstorms, of which he was 
afraid no more. Another bird season 
rolled around. And then, one day, he 
begged so hard with his unseeing eyes that 
Tom let him go. After that Tom always 
let him go. For a wonderful thing had 
happened. Blind Mac was no longer use- 
less. He could hunt birds! 

First he seemed to be backstanding 
Nell, the pointer; when she set, Mac 
advanced slightly in front of Tom and set, 
too. But since he could not see, it was 
plain that it was the birds themselves he 
was setting, and not Nell. Then, a little 
later in the same day, and while Nell was 

“nowhere in sight, he suddenly trotted 
ahead and came to a beautiful stand. All 
excited, Tom advanced, and a covey of 
birds rose. The gun barked twice and two 
birds tumbled. “Fetch, Mac!” cried Tom. 
And straight to the dead birds the unerr- 
ing nose took him, and he retrieved them 
both, trembling with joy. 

From this time he was an object of 
charity no more. Had Tom Allen not 
been a man of tender heart, but only a 
hunter out after meat, he still would have 
taken Mac along. But as in people when 
one sense is destroyed others grow more 
than normally keen, so with Mac. Never, 
declared Tom, could a dog smell birds so 
far; never did bird dog have a nose that 
told him so exactly where they were. 


RTUNATELY, the route over which 
Tom hunted lay in extensive river bot- 
toms, cultivated in corn. There were few 
fences and Mac soon learned where they 
were. There were no woods, and only an 
occasional thicket, that Mac could circle 
with a fair degree of safety. The pointer 
did all the wide ranging. 

Now and then Mac fell into a ditch or 
creek. It was always pitiful to Tom Allen 
to see this. But each time the blind dog 
found his way out, and went on undaunt- 
ed, head high: tail wagging, as if with a 
perpetual and inward joy. 

“T’ve seen some blind folks,” said Tom 
once to his wife, “that looked happier 
than folks with eyes. Mac looks happier 
to me than dogs ikat can see. It’s funny.” 

So the years passed, and blind Mac 
came to be a familiar figure. And as 
the children grew, Tom Allen worked hard 
to give them an education. 

First, Frank the lad, outgrew the coun- 
try schools, just as he outgrew his clothes. 
He was a hard-working, serious-minded, 
intelligent boy. Then the girls, both 
bright, ached the next to the last grade 
in the neglected and rather poor countr 
school. And Tom Allen aa Martha Al- 
len, his wife, determined that each of them 
should have a college education. So Tom 
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Write for New Booklet 


“INVESTORS BONDS” 


WE have just issued a 
new booklet that every 


investor and prospective 


investor should have. It 
tells about INVESTORS 
BONDS, which are fraction- 
al parts of first mortgages 
on highest grade property 


and pay 7% with safety. 


It explains our partial payment 
plan, which enables you to invest 
as low as $10 and receive 7%. 


The Investors Company is one of Chicago's 
foremost investment houses and has a 
record of underwriting millions of dollars 
of first mortgage bonds without loss to 
any investor. 


Write today. Ask for booklet No.M-118 


Che INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


FLORIDA 


Fruitland Park in Florida’s lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 
wishing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
how you can own your own grove on easy pay- 
ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 317 Trade Ave- 
nue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


ed Trained Executives 


Nation-wide demand for trained 
executives; all departments, hotels, 
clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advance- 
ment; our methods endorsed by lead- 
ing hotels everywhere. Write for 
FREE BOOK, “Your Big Opportu- 
nity.” 


Lewis Hotel Training School 
Room 1414 Washington, D. ©. 


Hotels Ne 
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How to Buy 
An Income 


We have just printed 
a book for the man 
of average means that 
shows jus how to ob- 
tain the most desir- 
able form of income on 
asound, sane, monthly 
payment plan. 

This book tells how to become a stockholder 
and share in the profits and dividends of 
U. S. Steel, American Woolen, Sears Roebuck, 
Western Union, and such securities, which 
are the backbone of American finance, 


Twenty Months to Pay 


We will send you this book free, and explain 
to you the new Wallace plan, which protects 
your interest regardless of market changes. 
No calls for additional funds. You get divi- 
dends and any market increases from date of 
purchase. No speculative or unlisted securi- 
ties sold on the Wallace plan. This is a new 
and unusual income building plan for business 
and professional men and.women—for farmers, 
mechanics, teachers and others of average 
means. You can start building your income 
with $10 to $15 a month. At the present time 
America's soundest securities can be bought 
at bargain prices. Write today for this inter- 
esting new book—" How To Buy An Income.” 
It will be sent postpaid. 


WALLACE & COMPANY 
Member Detroit Stock Exchange 
162 Congress St., W. DETROIT, MICH. 
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The National Desk Lamp 
Emeralites Predominate 


IG business buys for efficiency. 
Emeralites predominate in busi- 
ness offices because they are efficient, 
practical, good looking quality lamps 
designed for eye service—They add 
- toneanddignity to 

any environment. 


The 
New Daylight 
Attachment 


changes ordinary 
electric light 
into soft diffused 

daylight that 
‘ ae eliminates 


GREEN GLASS glareand pre- 
vents eye- 
strain, 

Genuine Emeralites 

are branded. Look 

for name on green 
glass shade. 


The daylight attach- 
ment can be appii 

to any Emerailtte. 
Uses slandard, 40 or 
60 watt electric lamp 


Over 50 patterns to 
select from. Sold by 
Office Supply and 
Electrical Dealers. 


Write for complete 
catalog. 
H. G. McFaddin & Co. 
42 Warren Street, 
New York City 


Teet Worth*50000! 


So say insurance companies. 
foot fashion plus foot health—is 
worth anything to you, 

See page 81. 


| High School 
i Course in 
i Two Years 


Lack of High School training bars you from a 
This simplified and 
1 


0 Other inclinations may be, you can’t 


sere to succeed without spe- 
rses cialized training. Let 
you the practical traini 
need. Satisfaction guaranteed. ( k 
and mail Coupon for Free Bulletin 
AMERICAN SCHOOL f4 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. fj 
Dept. H-31, Chicago 


American School, Dept. H-31, Chicago, ili. 
Esplain how I can qualify for position checked: 


—Arehiteet — Lawyer 

—Bullding Contractor —Mechanical Engineer 
-Automobile Engineer Shop Superintendent 
—Automobile Repairman MOD Super noen 

—Civil Engineer Employment Manager 
-—Structural Engineer Steam Engineer 

~—Business Manager ——Foreman's Course 


~——Cert. Public Accountant 


—Sanitary Engineer 
= -Accountant and Auditor 


—— Telephone Engineer 


Draftsman and Designer ——Telegraph Engineer 
~~ Electrical Engineer —H igh School Graduate 
~—General Education —Fire Insurance Expert 
Name... 
Addresa, 


| pa of their expenses. 


‘to do. 


worked very hard and Martha saved very 
closely. Finally the fall day came when 
Frank left home to go to college; then 
another day, the fall following, when the 
girls left, also. Thus Martha and Tom 
and Mac were left alone on the farm. 

“You know,” said Tom once (he was a 
simple, religious man), “I sometimes think 
it’s a strange thing, Mother, that that 
poor dog should have been struck while 
he was takin’ shelter under the Word of 
God. I know he ain’t nothin’ but a dog, 
but I reckon God made him. I don’t see 
why God struck him.” 

“Maybe there was purpose in it, Tom,” 
said his wife. 

Then hard luck came to Tom Allen, 
just at the time when the bills for the 
children’s second matriculation were due. 
First, the river rose and drowned some of 
his cattle and ruined a good deal of corn 
that had not been gathered. He worked 
hard, even desperately, to save what he 
could and not let the children know. But 
after a time he was taken with a queer 
feeling in the chest, a feeling of tightness 
and dull phin, and shortness of breath. 
Martha pleaded with him a long time to 
consult a doctor in town before he con- 
sented to do so. 

The doctor listened with a stethoscope. 

“Allen,” he said at last, “your heart 
leaks. You’ve overstrained it. You must 
never do any more hard manual work.” 

“But, Doctor—”’ Tom began. 

“No buts about it. You are too good a 
man to drop off. You must go slow. You 
mustn’t even walk fast. You must never 
run, and you must not lift heavy weights. 
Why don’t you sell your farm and move 
to town?” , 

“But the children, Doctor. I’m trying 
to give ’ema better chance than I had, or 
their mother.” 

“That’s all right, Allen. But we have 
to trim our sails to meet life as it is. Your 
heart leaks, man! You’ve done what you 
could for your children. They'll just have 
to shift for themselves.” 


M ALLEN drove slowly home. Mar- 

tha, not knowing the purpose of his 

visit to town that day, Had gone to see a 

neighbor. Even Mac was not in the yard 

to welcome him. He put up his horse, 

then sat down on the back steps to do the 
hardest thinking he had ever done. 

At first it seemed to him like providence 
that just recently a neighbor had offered 
to buy the farm. In fact, the man was 
calling him up every day about it. He 
could sell it to-morrow, and then he could 
move to town. The children were paying 
But without his 
elp, two of them, at least, would have 
to lene college. What was more, they 
would have to go to work to help him now. 
The interest from what he could get for 
the farm would not keep him going—and 
farming was the only thing he knew how 


But why shouldn’t they help him? He 
had already done for them more than an 
of the neighbors had done for their chil- 
dren. And as the doctor said, you had to 
trim your sails in this life. Why should he 
carry on a fight when he had been strick- 
en? God did not expect a crippled man to 
run a race. 

Also, he was frightened for his life. He 
carried within his body an enemy that 


might strike him down at any moment. | 8 
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life insurance now talk about it further. 

One says: ‘I’m mighty glad to hear you 
took out that policy in the POSTAL LIFE. It 
will save you money as compared to what I had 
to pay at your age.” The young man says: 
“Yes, I not only save money, but there are other 
advantages that make it so well worth while, 
I'm going to take another POSTAL policy,” to 
which the other exclaims “Good W ork!” 


Tie club men who have already discussed 


Find Out What You 


Can Save 


Nowadays economy means much, and that is 
why thrifty men and women are so careful 
about getting the most for their money. 

And they are also giving more attention to 
their physical well-being than ever before. 

Their aim is to save money and safeguard 
health, and that’s why so many thoughtful 
people are turning to the 


Postal Life Insurance 


Company 
Resources, - - - - $10,000,000 
Annual Income, - - - 2,000,000 
Insurance in Force, - - 42,000,000 


Policyholders save money because on payment 
of their very first premium they get the benefit 
of and may deduct a 9% per cent guaranteed 
dividend, an equivalent of the ordinary agent's 
commission which we have averaged and deduct 
throughout the premium-paying period of the 
policy. In this way, and in others also, is 

Life Insurance Simplified By Cutting 

Out Middlemen 

Furthermore, the Company ts mindful of the good 
health of its policyholders and aims to keep them in 
proper physical condition by means of a free medical 
examination each year, and also through the distri- 
bution of periodical Health Bulletins by its Health 
Bureau, The Company therefore 

Saves Money and Safeguards Health 

To find out what yeu can save and how your physi- 
cal condition may possibly be improved, call at the 
Company's offices, send in the Mail-bag Coupon 
printed below or write and say: 

Please mail me insurance information as mentioned 
in The American Magazine for March. 

In your first letter be sure to give: 

1. Your full name. 

2. Your occupation. 

3. The exact date of your birth. 

No agent will be sent to visit you. The POSTAL, 
as stated, has no agents, and resultant commission 
savings go to you, because you deal direct. Our new 
descriptive booklet, “Buying Direct, will be 
mailed on request. 

POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
511 Fifth Avenue, cor. 43rd St., New York 


AA e m e aD Da 
Am. 3-22 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 


- Without obligating me, please send full 
insurance particulars for my age. 


Occupation 


Exact date of birth 
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My Age is ............. Occupation... 
Income.............Name.............. 
Adresi 2g ea iat sha EA 


How a Disappointed Young 


Factory Worker 


“Cut Loose” 
and Won Success with Walker. 


M.. Maxwell W. Du Boys held a promising position 
in a New England factory organization. But the war 
ended, wages were slashed, and men were considered 
fortunate merely to hold their jobs. The outlook for 
promotion of course, was gone, and the rosy dreams of 


M. W. DU Boys young Du Boys sustained a rude shock. 
BRIDGEPORT CONN 


Disappointed but not discouraged, he now calmly 
analyzed the situation and concluded that selling goods was 
the chief problem of peace-time America. So why not be 
asalesman? But how start? 

The Walker offer attracted his attention; he convinced 
himself it had in it every element of permanency and promo- 
tion lacking in his old job. So he resolutely “cut loose”. To- 
day he is Manager of the Walker branch at Bridgeport, 
Conn., with his eyes on a still bigger job in the nation-wide 
Walker organization. 


The Same Opportunity Is Open To You! 


If you are anxious to increase your earnings and im- 
rove your future chances of advancement, Walker can 
felp you. Walker has trained over 1500 former clerk: 
office men, school teachers, mechanics and other low paid 
wage earners into successful salesmen for the Walker high. 
grade line of over 100 household necessities, sold direct to 
the home. 


Walker Wants More Men Like Du Boys. 


Over 50 new Walker branches are to be established in 
cities and towns, creating an opportunity for ambitious, choan: 
ut hustling men. e pay you while training you a 
silesmān’s positions Our mad make from $30.00 to $60.00 
the first week. Many Walker men, who have become 
thoroughly acquainted with their customers, make from 
$75.00 to $150.00 per week. 


If you want further particulars, 
Fill in and Mail coupon below: 


W. & H. WALKER Inc., Dept. A. 
Herrs Island, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Send me particulars about your offer: 
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FREE 


KELLOGG'S 


Great Crops of 


TRAWBERRIE 


and How to Grow Them 
THE KELLOGG WAY 


Write quick for this valuable 68 page book of straw- 
berry information and art. Written by America’s 
most successful strawberry grower. Explains how he 
makes poor soil rich without manure or fertilizer and 
gives his secrets for growing the big crops of sum- 
mer and fall strawberries that won him fame and for- 
tune, Pictures in colors and tells all about his won- 
derful new Everbearer that won the $1,000.00 Cash 
Prize. Shows 34 pages of strawberries, strawberry 
fields and gardens in natural color. Gives 30 tested 
recipes for making the most delicious strawberry 
dainties. Contains nothing but proven facts. Gives 
you the benefit of more than 40 years of successful 
strawberry experience. Send for this valuable book 
and learn how easy it is to make big monéy growing 
Kellogg Strawberries The Kellogg Way. Worth its 
weight in gold--costs you nothing. Just send your 
name and address--a postal will do. Thebookis FREE. 


R. M. KELLOGG Co. 


BOX 143 THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


3 plan books, showing 100 


Keith’s $2.50 Offer 


4 Ti ees designs of artistic bunga- 
rd lows, cottages, or two- 
story houses —in frame, 


Ẹ stucco and brick — with 
floor plans and descrip- 
S tions and 8 months’ 

subscription to Keith's 
Magazine, all for $2.50. 


e , . for over 20 years an author- 
Keith’s Magazine {2 oye 20years an nuthor- 


and decorating homes—25ò a copy on news-stands. With its 
help and Keith's Plans you can get the most distinctive, com- 
fortable and satisfactory home with greatest economy. 


Set of 8 plan books (260 plans) and Keith’s for 12 months, $4.50 
Keith Corporation, 520 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kunderd’s Marvelous 
Ruffled Gladioli ¢ 


Something entirely new. Far removed from 
common sorts in size and coloring, their 
ruffied beauty will make your garden 
distinctive. 

Our 1922 catalogue describesmany 
varieties never before introduced, 
and illustrates 19in natural colors. M 
52 pages of Gladioli descriptions | 


and cultural helps; sent free. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


The originator of the 
Ruffled Gladiolus 


Box 44, Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Then, rather pleasantly, he forecast his 
life in town. He had fought hard, and 
now he could lay his armor down, and no 
one would think any the less of him. 

And so he sat pondering, thinking first 
of his children, for whom he had had such 
high ambitions, then of himself, who 
would like to live his allotted span, when 
across the pasture he saw blind Mac com- 
ing. It was a hot September afternoon, 
and he had evidently been to the creek to 
cool off and to get away from flies. He 
came steadily along, and though nobody 
was near his tail was gently wagging. 

The rear lot gate had been left open so 
the cattle could go to pasture, and the dog 
came through this gate and across the 
barn lot. This brought him to the fence 
that separated the lot from the yard, and 
before this fence he stopped and felt about 
with his foot, tail still wagging. Tom 
Allen watched him with queer emotions. 

Having located the fence the blind dog 
backed off, looked up as if trying to see, 
started to spring, hesitated, started again, 
and finally leaped. His front paws hooked 
over the top plank, and he pulled himself 
up, remained balanced another moment, 
then jumped into the yard. It was as 
neatly done as if he were not blind. Tail 
still wagging, he came across the yard. 

But Martha had forgotten at last: in 
the middle of the yard was a chicken coop 
she had recently moved there. Tom 
started to call out a warning, then for 
some queer reason did not. Over the un- 
expected obstacle the dog stumbled and 
came near falling. He let out no cry. He 
simply went to the coop, felt it, as if to lo- 
cate it for the future, then came on toward 
the house. His head was bowed, as if 
with that shame he seemed always to 
feel when because of his affliction he hap- 
pened on an accident. But his tail was 
still wagging. 


“NA AC!” It broke from the man. 

The blind dog raised his head and 
whiffed the air. Then he located his mas- 
ter and came toward him. He laid his 
head on Tom Allen’s knee, and Tom Allen 
nec m big hard hand on the blind dog’s 
head. 

“God struck you!” he said hoarsely, 
“an’ you never give up. God put out yo’ 
eyes, and still you do your work. An’ 
you’re only a dumb brute, an’ I was made 
in the image of God!” 

The rural telephone in the hall suddenly 
gave his ring, and he rose and went in the 
house. 

“Yes—I’ve decided, Jim,” he said. “I 
ain’t goin’ to sell the farm.” 

After that there came, perforce, a 
change in Allen’s method of farming. 
Years ago Frank had besought him to di- 
versify his crops, to study his soil, to take 
advantage of the information the agricul- 
tural college and the Government were so 
glad to send. 

But to the older Allen thinking had 
always been harder than physical toil. 
Brought up right after the Civil War in a 
section left poverty-stricken, he could 
just read and write—that was all; for 
when he was twelve his service between 
the plow handles had begun, and there he 
had served ever since. 

Now, from necessity, he began to think 
and plan. He asked the agricultural col- 
lege for information, and they sent not 
only pamphlets but a representative from 
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an experiment station to consult with him 
and advise him. He sold a bit of land and 
bought farm machinery. He built a 
tenant house and installed help. And all 
the time, Frank (who did not know of the 
leaking heart) also advised him by letters, 
and when he came home in the summer, 
helped wonderfully—both by hard work 
a by mental initiative. 

No great prosperity followed. But 
Tom Allen did a hade better than he had | 
done before, and the children stayed at 
college. Not even Martha knew the ex- 
tent of what the doctor. had told him that 
day. Only to Mac did he talk freely. 

‘When yo’ eyes was put out, ol’ codger, 
you whetted yo’ nose,” he would say; 
‘and when my muscles lost their engine 
power I whetted my ol’ rusty brain.” | 

His children all did well at college. | 
Frank finished an academic course (Tom | 
and Martha saw him graduate), then 
went off to a medical college. Mary, the | 
older girl, was studying library work: the | 
younger girl had come to no conclusion 
yet. The three of them came home in 
summer, for at least part of the season, 
and always came on Christmas. They 
brought with them a different atmosphere 
—the atmosphere of a wider world. But 
the girls helped the mother in the kitchen, | 
and Frank advised with the father about 
the farm. There was no feeling of shame 
on one side, nor of apology on the other. 
It was the kind of thing that has hap- | 
pened on thousands of American farms. 


SOMETIMES at night Tom spoke of his 
children to Martha: “They are goin’ 
to pass us by, Mother. They are goin’ to 
amount to more than we have.” 

And then he would go to the window 
and raise the sash. 

“Old man!” he would call. | 

And from the kennel would come a tap- 
tap that told he was heard. 

And Tom continued to hunt with Mac, 
alone now, for Nell had died with pneu- 
monia. It was a good combination, the 
man with the damaged heart and the dog 
with the sightless eyes. Tom had to go 
slowly; so did Mac. | 

Gradually Tom worked out a series of | 
signals which the dog understood. If 
there was a ditch ahead Tom would blow | 
once very sharp on his whistle; if the dog ' 
was to turn to the right, he would blow 
twice, to the left, three times. Some- 
times, of course, the signals got crossed, | 
and Mac tumbled in a ditch or ran into a | 
tree. Then there would be a choke in | 
Tom’s throat. But these things didn’t 
happen often. 

t got to be a familiar sight in the com- | 
munity. People came from afar to see the 
blind dog hunt. Never was such a nose, 
sportsmen said; never such intelligence 
and sagacity. 

“Shake hinds with the gentlemen, 
Mac,” the proud master would: say. 
“They speak well of you.” 

And the setter would go from one to the 
other and raise his paw, his head held 
me after the manner of the blind. 


ere was never a bright fire in the | 


| pene great automobile factories go metals, 
woods, and fabrics. Automatic tools whirr, 
giant hammers thud, saws, drills and grinders hum, 
as their skilled operators transform forgings, cast- 
ings, sheets and bars into fleet and beautiful 
motor cars, 

Only the perfect co-ordination of many men, 
machines and operations maintains the high ef- 
ficiency necessary in such plants. And, because 
reliable, dependable power is a prerequisite, scores 
of the leading manufacturers of automobiles and 
automobile equipment have powered their factories 
with Robbins & Myers Motors. 

Power problems of any factory can be simplified 
by a survey of the records established by Robbins 
& Myers Motors in similar work. Upon request 


we will gladly send a list of R&M installations in ` 


your vicinity. 


R & M Motors are made for all services; sizes 
range from 1 / 40 to 100 horsepower, inclusive 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio + Brantford, Ontario 


Robbins & Myers 


Motors and Fans 


so it won’t roughen or chap. Sim- 
ply rub on enough Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream morning and night 
to moisten the skin thoroughly. 
Repeat, if convenient, before going 
out of doors, but be sure to do so 
upon returning indoors. If the skin 
is tender or irritated, don’t rub it, 
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winter that Mac did not share; never a , HindsCreamis sell- but pat it gently with a cream- 
home-coming of the children that he, as | aah bs aE moistened tab of cotton or soft 
well as Tom, was not at the station to be sent for c. Trial handkerchief. Hinds Cream keeps 
meet them; never a choice bit on the table, | Home Try-out as- the skin naturally soft —a necessary 
after Thanksgiving and Christmas, but | sortment of Hinds £ undation f sd E 

that a portion of it was laid aside for his Creem. Toilet Re: -SRS SOE R 


plate. | any address for 10c. A. S. Hinds, Dept. 43, Portland, Me. 
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White House Beauty 


HE attractiveness of a white house depends 
on the quality of the paint used and the 
kind of wood that’s under the paint. 


Redwood sidings take and hold paint well. 
They don’t “bleed” pitch to mar the painter's 
work. They don’t have alternate hard and soft 
spots. Painted, stained or unpainted, they do 
not warp, swell, shrink or decay. 


Redwood should 
be specified for 


Exterior Construction 


including—Colonial siding, 
el rds, shingles, door 
an window frames- 


Redwood should 
be specified for 


Wood Specialties 


Such as—Caskets and bur- 
ial boxes—incubators and 
ice cream cabinetsa—cigar 
and candy boxes, etc. 


Railroad Uses 


Such as—Railroad ties and 
tunnel timbers — signal 
wire conduits and water 
tanks — siding and 


ies Redwood clapboards and shingles are made in 
shapes and forms for every architectural require- 


rs an 
pickets and fencing—per- ment. Our trademark identifies first quality. 


pickets and fencing—per- 
golas and greenhouses. 


lf youare planning to build, write for our Redwood 
booklet No. 5, “Architectural and Building Uses.” 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO., of Illinois 


2063 McCormick Building Chicago 
822 No. 40 Rector St. Bidg. New York C od 


THE PACIFIC Pe ese co., p a Los Angeles 


THANE Ci 
am: 311 borat Ree St., San ee Ht New, Foe 


DA. he Pacific Lumber Co. 


Eckwood! 


The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 
“The Western wood for Eastern homes” 


Interior Finish 
Industrial Uses 


root 


Farm and Dairy Uses 


fach as—Silos, tanks and 
ha—hog feeders and 
folenent. sh ois — wood 


Tanks and vats for water, 
chemicals and oil—factor 
non and gutters —w 
block flooring. 


TREES &PLANTS THAT O A 


CATALOG FREE 
Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, Best 
Quality, Low Prices. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. 

60 years in business proof of our 


direct-from- 
rower, down to 
edrock prices save 
you 50 per cent. Never 
before have we offered such wonderful bargains, 


A In such as—20 Red or Black Raspberries, $1, 10 Con- —_aa 

responsibility, Write for catalog now. cord Grapes, $1. 20 Gladioli Bulls, assorted, $1, 25 Asparagus, 

PETER BOHLENDER & SONS $1, 12 Apple Trees, 4 to 5 ft., . Many’ Ait Big cata- | 
Spring Hill Nurseries og phoning frais mad censeentsls Be tetas onan i 


detail planting plans. Free to all. Write to-day. 


Tippecanoe City (Miami County) Ohio } EARL FERRIS NURSERY CO., 700 Bridge St., Hampton, Iowa 


Is an ac- 
knowledged 
authority on 
all things 
pertaining to 
gardening. It 
ie arranged to 
make selec- 
tion of the 
best varieties easy and cultural information 
written by experts will help you to a suc- 
cessful garden. 


The EIGHTY-FOURTH edition of DREER’S 
GARDEN BOOK contains 224 pages, eight 
color plates, besides many photographic repro- 
ductions. It offers the best Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Lawn Grass and Agricultural Seeds, Gar- 
den Requisites; Plants of all kinds, including the 
newest Roses, Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc. 


Blue Lace Flower 


Clusters of delicate light blue blossoms, in size and 
color like the forget-me-not, borne on long slender 


stems. Texture resembles Queen Anne Lace. Ex- 


quisite with cut flowers. 
Chinese Wool Flower, flower utao massive, 
feathery balls of brilliant crimson, blooming till frost. 
Aster Novelty Hybrids, will produce many new 
types and colors never offered. 


ALSO 2 FAMOUS VEGETABLES 


Matchless Lettuce, remarkable for crispness and 
juicy texture. Grows somewhat like Romaine. 

Sweet Corn, 60-day Makegood. Earliest of all, 
large, sweet and tender. 


All Five Packets for 25c 


All tested novelties and easy to grow. Send for 
big colorplate catalog free. Complete stocks of 
seeds, bul window plants, perennials, fruits, 
berries and special novelties. Values exceptional. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. ' 


A copy free if you mention this 
publication, 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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And so his days and years passed and 
Mac grew old—not feeble, but a bit slow, 
and a little doting, as old setters become. 
He would lay his ead on Tom’s knee and, 
unless Tom moved or pushed him away, 
keep it there for hours. The same was 
true of Martha; sometimes when she was 
ua he would stay until-the butter 
came. It was as if he knew he didn’t have 
very much longer to abide with them. 

Then Frank Allen came home, a doctor, 
with his degree. That was in the fall, just 
before bird season. Because of the ae 
ciencies of his early education he had had 
to spend the summer making up certain 
courses in biology. 

He was now a fine, tall, grave young fel- 
low of twenty-eight; even handsome and 
distinguished. His ambition, he told his 
father, was to be a surgeon in children’s 
deformities. To this end he hoped to get 
an appointment as assistant to a certain 
surgeon, the most famous children’s sur- 
geon in the world. 

Frank was a quiet fellow; “hoped” was 
the word he used, but the father knew it 
was more than mere hope—it was ardent 
desire. He thought maybe he had at- 
tracted some attention, Frank said, and 
that his work had reached the ears of the 
eon. If he could get the appointment 
he felt that his future was secured. 

“What do you want to be a child’ s sur- 
geon for?” asked the father. “To make 
money?” 

Frank looked at him quietly, and shook 
his head; and that was all they said. 

He left soon after that. Tom drove him 
to the station, the blind dog sitting in the 
foot of the buggy. 

“Don’t you 3 and Mother let your hopes 
get too high,” warned the young man. 
“There’ll be a hundred applicants besides 


myself. Pll telegraph the result.” 


A FEW days afterward bird season 
opened, and Tom Allen and Macset off 
after dinner. There had been three or 
four days of heavy rains, but now the 
weather had Piei f It was a silent, gor- 
geous afternoon, high colors everywhere, 
gold in the sky and in the frosty air. 

As he walked along Tom was thinking 
of his boy, and of his girls; for if Mac was 
rowing a bit doting, so, perhaps, was he. 
ari him old Mac, head high, circled 


| slowly, with ever-wagging tail. Sudden- 
| ly, not very far from the river, he stopped 
and his tal stiffened. 
“Comin’, ol’ boy,” said Tom. 
The birds rose and the gun barked 
twice. One bird tumbled dead. The 
other, only winged, recovered himself, 


and fluttering across the field came down 
near the bank of the river. Mac brought 
the dead bird, and Tom Allen, stooping 
first to pat his head, dropped it in his 
pocket. Then they went on after the 
wounded one, which had come down near 
the river. Even now Tom was thinking 
in a mooning sort of way of his children. 

The river made a sharp curve inward 
near the point where the bird had gone 
down. Then, forming the remainder of a 
letter S it swept out again and around a 
Below this curve it tumbled over 
extensive and dangerous shoals of rock. 
The rains had swollen it. And now the 
roar from these shoals filled the air. 

It was this roar, together with a chance 
feather that had got into the whistle, that 
drowned out the frantic signal Tom Allen 
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tried to give. For ahead of him a terrible 
thing was about to happen. The wounded 
bird, frightened at the approach of the | 
dog, rose, fluttered along the ground | 
toward the river, and stopped near the | 
shore. And old Mac, his nose telling him 
exactly what had happened, was following 
with wagging tail and pricked ears—fol- 
lowing toward that sharp inward curve of 
the river, where the banks had caved in 
and were very steep, and where the cur- 
rent below made a sudden swerve, then 
swept outward again. 

Again, after shaking it, Tom tried to 
blow his whistle; but the feather had not 
been dislodged, and the roar drowned out 
the muffled sound. 

“Mac!” he yelled. “Mac! Come in!” 

But the old fellow could not have heard. 
For Tom, hurrying along, his face crim- 
son, saw the bird rise once more and flutter 
over the brink—and then, over the same 
brink, went Mac. 

At first, when the man reached the 
river he gave a gasp of relief. Mac was 
swimming smoothly toward the bird, that 
had floated into an eddy. Maybe he 
would recover it there, and would not get 
caught in the current. 

Only for a moment, though, did the 
hope fast, The bird began to float more 
and more swiftly, and old Mac to swim 
more swiftly. Then the current caught 
them, swept them far out, and, with ever- 
increasing speed, around the curve. | 


M ALLEN’S heart must have im- 
proved during these years of compara- 
tive rest. Certainly he forgot that he 
had one now. By cutting across the 
bottoms he could reach the next inward 
bulge of the river, where it tumbled over 
the shoals. Even as he ran, in the hope 
that someone would hear he shouted: 

“Help! Help here! Help!” 

But the roar of the shoals filled the air, 
and the lofty, richly foliaged trees rose 
above him as in scorn. Out of breath, he 
reached the rocks and looked out over the 
foaming and tumbling waters. Then he 
made Mac out, way out there. He was 
trying to crawl up on a rock, like a white 
seal, and in his mouth he held something. 

But only his paws caught hold. Then 
he slipped. Then he was lost from sight, 


and appeared again, and was lost again. 
And Tom knew—he was being beaten to 
death against those rocks. 

Below the shoals was a deep pool, with 
eddies; and here at last Tom, standing on 
the shore, saw him right himself and come 
swimming slowly, his head almost sub- 
merged, toward the shore. 

“Mac!” cried the man. 
Here I am, Mac!” 

He came on; and at last, Tom, lying flat 
on a rock and reaching down, caught first 
the back of the neck, then the paws and 
pulled him out. As he did so, old Mac 
gave a little cry, and, once out, staggered, 
then fell on his side. | 

Then Tom saw that in his mouth he 
held the bird, and that it was the last bird 
he would ever retrieve; for it was his own 
blood, not the bird’s, that oozed from his 
mouth. 

_Tom was sitting with the dog’s head in 
his lap when the boy who worked around 
the railroad station found him. 


“Here I am! 


“Got a telegram for you,” he cried. “I 
went by the house an’ there wasn’t any- 
body at home. I heard you shoot just 


Eksil | 


The climax of 40 yeas 
of food refrigeration 


Women are learning by happy experience that 
the Leonard is the ideal guardian of food; that 
it means safety and convenience; that it frees 
them from many kitchen cares; that it saves 
time, work, money. 

Learn about the Leonard’s ten walls of insula- 


Leonard 


CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 
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tion; one-piece food chamber with triple coat 
of hard, white porcelain, seamless, jointless; 
rounded inside corners, easy to clean.. 


One out of every seven refrigerators sold is made by Leon- 
ard. Visit the Leonard dealer in your town. If you fail to 
find him, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 
Send for actual sample of porcelain, catalog illustra- 
ting over 75 styles and sizes of refrigerators. Mr. Leonard's 
own booklet on “Selection and Care 
of Refrigerators” will be mailed, too. 


There is a size and style 
of Leonard Refrigerator 
to suit every purse. 
GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR 
COMPANY 
53 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy és 
made in Grand Rapids 


C. H. LEONARD 


REDUCE or INCREASE 
To MUSIC 


NOY you can have the lessons by which I have reduced or buill up 
the weight of over 100,000 women—in a new form—set to music 
on phonograph records. Every exercise, I know from twenty years’ 
work with women, is safe and beneficial for them. 


My exercises are individual, with directions for breathing, bathing, 
diet (when needed), adapted to your special needs. I study your 
case as a physician, giving, instead of medicine, exercises to help 
Nature restore you to normal health and figure. Let me help you to 


Get Well—In a Delightful New Way 


Let me help you build up vitality, stimulate circulation, strengthen 
vital organs, be free from nagging ailments. My pupils say: 


“I have gained 31 pounds and It fs just four months today since I began your work.” 


“when I first took up your course I weighed 190 pounds. I have reduced myself to about 
It is such a joy to know that I do not have to be fat.” 


“I am entirely cured of Indigestion. My friends remark on my robust appearance and 


158 pounds. 


good health. 


“J cannot realize that six months ago I was a physical wreck and under the doctor's care 
all the time; and now I feel perfectly well all the time. My friends all think my case 


nothing short of a miracle.” 


Send for My First Lesson 


Record A—for reducing weight 


Record B—for increasing weight 


Each record includes my fascinating walking lesson. 


May I prove that I can reduce or build up your weight, 
Let me send you my 
It costs you nothing to try 
them. Mail the coupon NOW, telling me your faults of 
health or figure that I may advise you individually. If 
ou do not want the phonograph records, write for in- 
‘ormation about my regular course for reducing or in- 
creasing flesh and building health. I will send you FREE 


improve your health and figure? 
first exercises, set to music. 


my booklet of helpful hints to women. 


Clacasnen eral 


Your 
Weight 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE TRIAL RECORD 
Miss Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 90, ante Broadway, New York 
Please send th marked with bel 
with comp! ete | formation about your work. A the eed of 
5 days’ , I will either send $5 for the record, enroll 
for course. ot return Gerecscs mgoa condition. 
—for reducing weight 
Record §- increasi: 
sient; Gromit 

My height is — My weight is_____ My age is 
I wish to increase flesh ______reduce flesh and to 
correct the following ailments: 
List your ailments here: 


Name 
Stree! 
Town. 


State—______—_'13) 
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Westinghouse 
Batteries are 
“OVERSIZE” — 
two more plates 
per cell or great- 
er area per plate, 
giving up to 25 
per cent more 
capacity in com- 
mon sizes. 


=” 


EPENDABILITY! 
That’s the thing you want 
most in a battery. The way 
to get it is as simple as it is 
logical: Buy a reputable 
battery made by a reputable 
manufacturer and sold 
through a reputable dealer. 


Westinghouse, for in- 
stance. Westinghouse Bat- 
teries have a high place to 
fill beside Westinghouse air 


brakes, automatic signals and 
other notable Westinghouse 
achievements. 


They must make good for 
you because they must make 
good for their builders. 
Westinghouse cannot afford 
to disappoint you with a 
mediocre product, a half-way 
service or an ambiguous 
guarantee. They must uphold 
the fame of a great name! 


Get acquainted with Westinghouse Batteries while availing yourself 
of Westinghouse Attention—a new standard of service for ALL 
makes of batteries. Seventeen hundred Westinghouse Service Stations! 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY COMPANY 
SWISSVALE, PA. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


BATTERIES 


One quality—the BEST Westinghouse can make 


Although deformed 33 years from Infan- 
tile Paralysis, F. L. Kelsey, age 35, now, 
“walks straight and flat” after only 5 
months’ treatment at McLain Sanita- 
rium. See his photos. Read his letter. 
Write him. 


After being crippled for thirty-three years, by In= 2 
fantile Paralysis, and walking on my toes for all that time, 
I am now walking straight and flat on both feet, after 
taking only five months’ treatment at your Sanitarium. 
1 will be only too glad to recommend itto any one who is 
crippled, for 1 know you can do the work. 
F. L. KELSEY, 
Box 1307, Tonapah, Nevada 


For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a 
thoroughly equipped private 
institution devoted exclusively 
to the treatmentof Club Feet, 
Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Dis- 
ease and_Deformities, Wry 
Neck, Hip Disease, Diseases of 
the Joints, especially as found 
in children and young adults. 
Our book, **Deformities and Pa- 
ralysis,” also “Book of Refer- 

ences” sent free. 
L. C. McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
835 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


NoMuss—NoMixing—NoSpreading 


Rat Bis-Kit quickly and surely does away 
with rats and mice. They die outdoors. 
There’s a different bait in each Bis-Kit. No 
trouble. Just crumble up. Remember the 
name — Rat Bis-Kit. 25c and 35c at all drug 
and general stores. Also Rat Bis-Kit Paste in 
tubes, 25c. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, Ohio 


Rat Bis-Kit 


For Mice Too 


now and come to find you. Is the dog 
hurt much?” 

“Run to the house!” cried Tom. “Tell 
one of them men to fetch a wagon quick. 
Tell him to put a mattress and spring on 
it. Quick, son,—quick! Tell ’em they 


can drive across the fields. Bring ’em 
yourself.” 
The lad’s face went white. He turned 


and began to run. The wagon came in a 
short time. Old Mac was lifted and 
placed on the mattress. By the easiest 
route they could pick, they drove him 
home. They sent in haste for a doctor— 
not a dog doctor, but a people’s doctor. 
But one of the rocks against which he had 
been hurled had driven a rib into old 
Mac’s side. And at eleven o’clock that 
night, almost at the hour when the hand 
of God had smitten him, and in the parlor 
itself, blind Mac at a call of his name b 
his master tapped the floor with his tail 
for the last time. 


T WAS an hour later that Martha dis- 

covered the telegram in the pocket of 
her husband’s hunting coat, which he had 
thrown over a chair; and there in the 
presno of the body they opened it and 
read: 


Got the appointment. 
Mother and old Mac. 


It was Tom Allen who had the stone 
put up, where it stands now at the head 
of the grave, in the edge of the garden. It 
was Tom who had the words put on— 
with the help of a sympathetic carver who 
knew old Mac’s story, as nearly everybody 
in the country knew it. 


Love to goe and 
RANK. 


To the Memory of Mac, 
A Setter Dog, 

Who, Blind from an Early Age, 
Yet Did His Work in the World 
Faithfully and Cheerfully. 

The World is Better Because He Lived. 


Who Has the Best 


Location in Your 
Town? 


(Continued from page 21) 


showed that fully ten per cent of the store’s 
customers passed by the main entrance, 
evidently with no idea of stopping, and 
then were attracted by some article dis- 
played in the windows before they reached 
the side entrance, where they promptly 
went in. Needless to say, the side en- 
trances were not closed. 

A trolley line on a main street will hin- 
der, by congesting traffic, but the appeal 
of window displays and of advertising 
spread to the eyes of people in the passing 
cars will more than recompense for this. 
Do not under-estimate the value of night 
window displays. They pay big dividends 
on the lighting costs. 

On a car-line street the value of a store 
location may be vitally affected by the 
nature of the district from which the car 
brings passengers. Choose the right side 
of the street (facing in the direction of in- 
coming cars) for women’s stores, if the car 
line taps the best residential districts. 
When a woman alights from a street cat 
her first instinct is to get to the sidewalk 
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as soon as she can. If she can find the 
article she wants on that side of the street, 
she will not cross to the other side. 

In locating stores it is very important 
to study the street-car system of a city 
thoroughly. Where cars make only the 
near-side or the far-side stop at a corner, 
the side of the street on which they stop is 
much more valuable. 

But there are several other things to 
consider in our study of this typical 
American city. On the man’s side of 
Main Street the average rental of a twen- 
ty-foot store will be about $5,000. On the 


women’s side it will be about $5,500, and | 


more than $7,000 at the corners. Now 
this will be an unnecessarily heavy expen- 
diture for certain kinds of business. 

The best cross street without a car line 
will blossom out in specialty shops for the 
sale of exclusive women’s wear—suits, 
millinery, dresses, and lingerie. Rentals 
will be about 60 per cent of those charged 
on Main Street. And the smooth paving 
and absence of cars will encourage the 
automobile trade. 

The cross streets with car lines will 
house the second-class shops, both for 
men and women, and in addition will have 
the banks, telephone, telegraph, and elec- 
tnc light companies, as well as office 
buildings. These locations are chosen on 
the theory that, while easily accessible, 
they are out of the high rent zone. 

In the streets between this section and 
the railroad terminal we will find the 
wholesale establishments. And since this 
section will contain the “artery” streets— 
those leading to surrounding towns, as the 
interurban trolley tracks plainly show— 
we have an excellent location for automo- 
bile and tractor salesrooms, automobile 
accessories, farm implements, with a fair 
share of “quick-purchase” stores for the 


sale of articles to automobile tourists and | 


suburbanites. The street opposite the 
station will have the “last-minute pur- 
chase” shops—where customers can get 
candy, cigars, fruits, shoe shines, periodi- 
cals, and newspapers before jumping onto 
the train. 


THE vicinity of a railroad depot is a 
pretty poor place for certain kinds of 
stores. I know a fellow who located a 
piano sales store between two railway sta- 
tions. Plenty of people passed—but that 
was all they did do. Most of them were in 
such a hurry to catch their trains that 
they never gave his place of business a 
second glance. 
The only thing that saved this man was 
a big piece of luck. There came a near 
amine in store rooms, and a man with a 
quick-sales proposition offered him double 
his rental for his lease. He sold it—rather 
tegretfully—and moved into a cheaper 
store on a side street. Soon he was sur- 
pnsed to find that in his place of more 
moderate rental he was iog twice as 
many pianos as he had sold previously. 
Such mistakes will happen. They even 
appen in clocking. I remember the 
amusing story of a merchant who wanted 
toget the count on a store on the west side 
of Fifth Avenue, near Twenty-sixth 
Street, New York. His counter got busy 
at the noon hour, and soon he was enjoy- 
ing a finger exercise that would have put 
Paderewski to shame. It seemed as if he 
Were standing at the bustling center of the 
world’s population. It was not until later 


Why King George Doesn’t Like 
to Live at Windsor Castle 


NEWSPAPER item says King George 


doesn’t like to live at Windsor Castle. 
He prefers Buckingham Palace, because 
the plumbing is more up to date. 


Modern plumbing is quite different from 
the plumbing of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
but in one respect the plumber of today 
follows the custom of three hundred years 
ago. In all cases where anence and 
real economy are desired, he still uses lead 
for piping. 


Water will run through lead 
ages, without causing decay or 
tion. inage methods improve, and 
fixtures become more convenient and more 
beautiful; but underneath, where real 
utility is required, lead pipe is still used 
because men have never found any rust- 
resisting metal the equal of lead. ~ 


ipes for 
eteriora- 


0- W 

Lead is also the best material for the 
rain-water drainage system of the house. 
The picture on this page shows a pipe- 
head on one of the outer walls of Windsor 
Castle. It was installed, along with gut- 
ters, leaders, and spouts, in 1589. For 
more than three centuries the rains that 
beat upon this ancient royal residence have 
been carried off by these lead pipes—and 
they are still intact. 


Books have been written about the orna- 
mental lead work on historic English 
buildings, dating back three and four cen- 
turies, because this lead work is so beauti- 
ful in design and workmanship. 


Today, you will find some of America’s 
finest country homes equipped with gut- 
ters, pipe-heads, leader-pipes, copings, and 


flashings of Hoyt Hardlead, which is more 
enduring than any other metal that can 
be employed. It would be used on less 
expensive homes as well, if the owners 
thought more in terms of ultimate outlay 
than of first cost. 


Civilized man has found hundreds of other 
uses for lead and lead products, and of them 
all the most important is the use of white- 
lead as the principal ingredient of good 
paint. 


Tons of paint are used, every day, to 
adorn and preserve the surfaces of build- 
ings. Tons of pure metallic lead are cor- 
roded, every day, to produce the white- 
lead which gives to paint its protective 
power. “Save the Surface and You Save 
All” is a slogan which is teaching the 
world that proper paint-protection means 
the conservation of millions’ of dollars 
yearly in property values. 


Most painters prefer to use the paint 
known as “lead-and-oil,” which is simply 
pure white-lead thinned to paint consis- 
tency with pure linseed oil. Paint manu- 
facturers use white-lead as the principal 
ingredient of the paint they make, and 
the quality of the paint depends on the 
amount of whitelesd it contains. 


National Lead Company makes white- 
lead of the highest quality, and sells it, 
mixed with pure linseed oil, under the 
name and trade mark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Write our nearest branch office, Dept. C. 
for a free copy of our “Wonder Book of 
Lead,” which interestingly describes the 
hundred-and-one ways in which lead enters 
into the daily life of everyone. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


“Save the surface and New York Boston Cincinnati San Francisco 
en a E Cleveland Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Dutch Boy Solders. 


Hoyt Hardlead Products for Buildings 


Some Products Made by the National Lead Company 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 


Battery Litharge 

Battery Red-Lead 

Pressure Die Castings 
Cinch Expansion Bolts 
Ulco Lead Wool i 
Sheet Lead H 
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Planters 


PENNANT 
SALTED PEANUTS 


What tea, reception or card 
party is complete nowadays 
without “PLANTERS PENNANT 
SALTED PEANUTS”? No matter 
whether the occasion be formal 
or informal, everybody eats 
“PLANTERS” — and 

likes them, too! 


That delicious flavor is 
roasted in— “PLANTERS” 
has an exclusive method of 
roasting “PENNANTS” in a 
combination of rich vege- 
table oils. This makes them a 
real physical help—an aid to di- 
estion. A 5c bag of “PLANTERS 
ENNANTS” contains food value 
equal to a slice of roast beef—250 
calories. 


Buy “PENNANTS” anywhere—in 5c bags. 
PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE CO. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Suffolk, Va. 


New York Çhicago 
Boston San Francisco 


Eat them daily for 
hungerazd health : 


Archt. Chester A. Patterson, New York City 
secured unusual values with wide exposure of 
24” “CREO-DIPT™ Stained Shingles (Dixie 
White) on side walls with 18” Weathered 
Gray roof on this home at New Rochelle, N.Y. 


O MANY families home building means years of plan- 
ning that they may build wisely. 
In selecting ““CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles for side walls and roofs, 


the builder is guaranteed values in permanence and economy not found 
in other building materials. 


In addition, he is using a building material so adaptable to varied detail 
that anticipated effects in design or artistry are assured. 


Send today for Portfolio of Fifty Large Photographs of Homes by Prominent Archit:cts as well 
as color samples. Ask about 24-in. Dixie White Side Walls for the true Colonial White Effect. 


CREODIPT COMPANY. Ine. 


1062 Oliver St. $ North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Sales Ofices in Principal Cities. Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 


2 |*= “CREO-DIPT 
Stained Shi 


he learned that he had been counting the 
enormous crowds of foreigners who work 
in the women’s wear factories in that dis- ` 
trict, and who spend the midday rest hour 
in parading up and down the street! 

Another clocker in an up-town New 
York district reported so few people pass- 
ing a site pneldersd very promising that 
a new investigation was ordered. It 
turned out that he had done his clocking - 
on a Jewish fast day, and most of the resi- 
dents of that particular district had re- 
mained indoors until sundown. 

A man once came to us with an offer to 
clock separately men, women, boys, girls, 
automobiles, street cars, white people, 
colored people, and foreigners; how many 
folks looked in the shop windows, how 
many entered the stores, and a number of 
other items. We did not consider his offer 
practical, but we were curious to know 
how he expected to do it. He explained 
that he had been a trap drummer in an 
orchestra! 

l have heard the story of a man hired to 
clock a store in Erie, "Pennaylvanie In 
one afternoon he recorded more people as 
having passed the store than the total 
population of the city numbered. Inves- 
tigation showed that he had a nervous 
disorder, and every time he twitched he 
registered a customer. According to this 
trade yarn, he was recommended to do 
census work in boom towns. 

There are about 350 cities in the United 
States with more than 25,000 inhabi- 
tants. No two are exactly alike. Each 
city, each street, and often each block on 
the chief business streets is different in 
some particular. Yet all have the same 
general characteristics and follow the 
same laws. 


TIME has become the most important 

element in modern merchandising. The 
day of “shopping around” is past, and the 
store located in a place of greatest con- 
venience to the greatest number is the big 
success. 

One of our best customers, the head of 
a well-known organization, keeps reiter- 
ating: 

“Lurie, what we want is Ises, not 
Willes.” 

This man is referring to store locations, 
not boys. He wants the location that is 
best right now, not the one that will or 
may be best in a few years. 

The merchant figures in terms of cus- 
tomers rather than of cities. Why havea 
New York store in a location where fewer 
people pass than pass High and Town 
streets, in Columbus, or Fourth and 
Market, in Louisville? Isn’t a top-notch 
location in a town of 200,coo inhabitants 
better than a fourth-rate one in New 
York? He guesses yes—and he guesses 
right. 

All other things being equal, the 100 

er cent location pays the biggest profits. 
No longer can we bank on the familiar 
saying about the world making a beaten 
path to the door of the man who makes 
(or sells) a better article than his neighbor. 
That saying originated in the days when 
pennies were worth more than minutes, 
and there were not so many just-as-good 
or almost-as-good articles. 

If the article you make or sell is scarce 
enough, or a specialty, or extraordinarily 
cheap, then the public may make a beaten 
path to your door. But it will grow! 
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about beating the path! And if a fellow ` 


opens up on the corner with a similar arti- 
cle, and the public can save three minutes 
by patronizing him, he is the man who 
will get the trade. 


Too many merchants count on friend- | 


ship and on past performances. They 
figure they can “take their trade with 
them” to any. location. They may take 
part of it, but friendship and former 
patronage usually run down rapidly at the 
heel when stacked up against convenience 
and time-saving. We may like Jim Jones 
and want to trade with him; but if he 
moves two blocks off the main street, and 
we are in a hurry, we duck into the other 
fellow’s place. Maybe we feel a bit afraid 
Jim may see us—but we save five pre- 
cious minutes. 


Even a powerful group of merchants 


are often unable to change the rco per 
cent business district of a city. It has 
been tried in several cities, and to-day 
merchants are afraid of attempting even 
a mass movement for fear that the buyers 
will remain in the old district. 

South Water Street, Chicago, is a good 
example of this. The street handles prac- 
tically all the fruit and vegetables enter- 
ing Chicago. It is frightfully congested 
and inconvenient, and it delays business 
to a big extent. A number of years ago 
fourteen of the largest commission houses 
decided to abandon the street and estab- 
lish a new market center, where grocers 
and other purchasers could have better 
and quicker service. They gave up the 


idea, however, because they feared the — 


loss of established trade. 


ALMOST every big city in the country 
has some great monument to the pio- 
neering effort. The Siegel-Cooper store in 
Chicago is an example. In another city 
the most beautiful, best equipped, and 
best managed store is deader than a door 
nail—and it is only two blocks from the 
busiest street and a short block from the 
best cross street. The owner had a store 
in the center of the best district. In the 
belief that he could make a new district he 
erected a wonderful building. He has 
lost money ever since, while the merchant 
who took his old stand is reaping riches. 

The chain stores have been perhaps the 
biggest factor in bringing about this mod- 
em analysis of locations. The fact that 
chain stores have obtained the choicest 
sites in many cities is not due entirely to 
the fact that they have greater wealth and 
can pay larger rentals. Rather it is due 
to the fact that they are likely to know the 
value of locations better than the local 
merchants. 

I know one merchant who owned the 
best corner in his city and had an estab- 
lished quick-sales busirfess. Yet he was 
willing to rent that location at a big figure 
and move his own store into a cheaper 
location. He was thoroughly surprised 
when his business showed a falling off 
greater than his saving in rental. 

With each of the chain stores having its 
efficiency expert in charge of store loca- 
tions, the natural result is that the ma- 
jority of them want the corner of Main 
ard High, or whatever the two principal 
streets may be. The only thing that saves 
the situation is that different businesses 
prosper best in different locations. Rough- 
Y, you can classify all businesses into 
two classes: quick sale and slow sale. 


alls that smile 
a \{/elcome— 


OU can have walls which are beautifully tinted to harmon- 

ize with your rugs and furnishings. Walls clean, sanitary, 
and artistic—exactly your taste in color, a background becom- 
ing to you and the gowns you wear. 


And, whether you do the work yourself or employ a decorator, 
walls which add charm and cheerfulness to your home will 
cost you little if you use 


{ ( 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Just mix Alabastine—standard colors—with 
cold water—or intermix two or more to 
produce other colors—and apply with a 
suitable brush over any interior surface. 
But be sure the cross and circle printed in 
red—the sign of genuine Alabastine—is on 


every package. You can get Alabastine at 
any good store selling paints. 
PRICES 
5-lb. package white Alabastine - =- = = 75c 
5-lb. package tinted Alabastine - - - - 80c 
Special deep shades (No. 33 dark green, No. 58 
deep brown) - - - - - -~--~ - = 9 


Write for Free Booklet 
and Alabastine-Opaline Samples 
The latest style in home decoration and the 
new and beautiful three-color harmony effects 
produced by the Alabastine-Opaline Process 
sent free. Ask for the advice of our experts on 
any special decorating problem. 


Alabastine Company 
562 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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That Clubby Old Place Called the World 


The 


RAND MCNALLY 
International Atlas 
of the World 


contains 419 pages, size 
11x14 inches closed. Bound 
in cloth and in full leather. 
For the general reader, 
student, business man. 
128 pages of maps cover- 
ing the entire world in 
detail. New countries, 
new boundaries, new 
groupings of islands. 

The reverse side of each 
map contains information 
about that particular coun- 
try or state. 

24 pages of full color 
illustrations showing in- 
teresting and important 
sights and scenes in all 
parts of the world. 

135 pages of indexes 
giving location on the 
maps and latest popula- 
tion figures of practically 
all cities, towns and im- 
portant places throughout 
the world. 


This world of ours is a big, beautiful, mys- 
terious old sphere—full of romance, adventure 
and interest. Every continent, every island, 
every country and city, contributes to the wel- 
fare of all the others. The more men know 
about the world, the better they are in business, 
at home and when traveling abroad. 


It is the business of RAND MCNALLY & 
COMPANY to make one part of the world ac- 
quainted with the other parts. We make maps 
of every sort, for every purpose and at every 
price. We make atlases, too, for the business 
man, for the family, for the school. Each is the 
best it is possible to make. , 


No matter how remote a place may be, it is 
shown on a RAND MCNALLY map, or in a 
RAND MCNALLY atlas—with references cov- 
ering the spot, be it a tiny island or a great 
country. With it you can learn about far-away 
lands and peoples, strange customs and queer 
pursuits. 

Your family can travel by map and gain 
much in knowledge and entertainment. They 
can know the New Europe and its new coun- 
tries. They can see China, the Philippines, 
South America and Australia. The new 
RAND MCNALLY International Atlas is chock- 
full of invaluable facts for all the world. 


Ranp MENALLY & GOMPANY 


536 S. CLARK St., CHICAGO 
P S A Dee eS 
WRITE FOR FREE MAP AND FULL INFORMATION ON INTERNATIONAL ATLAS 
PN Erida a a me N CB Ne d e a a a A A ahs a ite ect 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. 5-C 


42 E. 22ND ST., New York 


Tree to Wi ‘ ters! BOY Cents a Day Pays 


Í pictured and others 17c to 25c a 
WONDERFUL BOOK—read about it. i day. Tens of thousands giving 


jes EA Tells how easily Stories and Plays are con- satisfaction. 
Wonprr Boox ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many 
O who don't DREAM they can write, suddenly _ SYMPHONOLAS 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the | No expensive attachments need- 
| Story Queens live and work. How bright men ed to play all Records. Tone 
and women, without any special experience, | natural, life-like. Well built. 


Highest quality equipment. 


| learn to their own amazement that their sim- | 
No Money Down 


plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 
and Stories, How one’s own Imagination may 


provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that Shipped anywhere in U. 5S. S0 Days 
bring Happy Success and Handsome Cash FREE Trial before you make first pay- 
| Royalties. How new writers get their names | ment. If pleased take up to 2 years’ time. 
into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. Records 70c Each 
How to develop your “story fancy,” weave on all phonographe using steel 


clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, | = 
realistic plots. How your friends may be your worst judges. How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. How to win! 
This surprising book is absolutely free. No charge. No obliga- 
tion. Your copy is waiting for you. Write for it now. Just address 


AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 191, AUBURN, NEW YORK | 


. Latest vocal and instrumental 
Also Se 1 Operatic. Pull 
sise 10 inch. Postpaid. Ask today for 
Symphonola Booklet and Record List, 


Lark ttt C2 lac. BUFFALO. EY 


Suppose a big handler of ladies’ waists 
tells me he wants to open a chain of stores 
in Michigan, with Detroit as the pivotal 
point. Here is an article purchased more 
rapidly than a dress or coat, but less rap- 
idly than cigars or candy. This man 
doesn’t want the highest rent location. 
Probably he wants the 1co per cent street 
not far from the 100 per cent corner, and 
on the women’s side of the street. 

Now to-day it is perhaps no easy mat- 
ter to get just this location in the proper 
cities. But men who are in this business 
of country-wide store-renting, must know 
just as much about each city as it is pos- 
sible to learn. So within a short time we 


| are able to tell this man that we can de- 


liver him a line of stores running west 
from Detroit, taking in Jackson, Battle 
Creek, Kalamazoo, and Niles; radiating 
north to Lansing, Flint, Saginaw, and 
Grand Rapids. 

We furnish him with expirations (fu- 
tures), figures showing competition per 
population, locations based upon 100 per 
cent, dates of possible possession, length 
of leases, and alterations required to suit 


| his line. We tell him the proportion of 


men to women employed in the various 
industries, and what proportions of them 


| pass certain locations at certain times. 


The facts which I have been setting forth 
in this article have been deduced and 
proven from just such investigations and 
researches as the ones necessary to furnish 
this information. 


I HAVE spoken of the lack of success due 
to poor selection of location, and of fail- 
ures resulting from attempts to pioneer. 
There is a third great danger about which 
many otherwise good business men disa- 
gree. This is the percentage of gross sales 
that each business can bear in rent. 

This particular problem, I must admit, 
is a ticklish one, and even the authorities 
don’t always get together on it. The con- 
sensus of opinion, however, seems to be 
about as follows: 

Automobile sales agencies, 2 per cent; 
automobile accessories, 10 per cent; Cl 
gars, 8 per cent; credit clothing, 4 per 
cent; department stores, 3 per cent; drugs, 
10 per cent; men’s wear, 5 per cent; milli- 
nery, IO per cent; restaurants, 12 per 
cent; women’s wear, IO per cent. 

Departments leased in large stores vary 
in rental from 10 to 15 per cent of the 
gross sales, according to the goods sold, 
the kind, size, and location of the store, the 
size of the city and the space allotted. 
This is figured liberally on account of the 
decreased overhead expenses. Light, 
heat, cleaning, and delivery are provided, 
and the prestige of the store brings a con- 
stant stream of shoppers. : 

Unless you make sure that your store 1s 
located exactly where it should be the 
high rentals of to-day may put you out 0 
business. 


Just a Song at Sunrise 


OST of us were sung to sleep at an 
LYA early stage in our careers; now W° 
may be sung awake. A Chicago machinist 
has devised an alarm-clock attachment 
for the turntable of a phonograph so that 
we may be hymned or jazzed into a new 


day as our tastes dictate. 
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The Path of a Hotel 
Keeper is Not Strewn 


with Roses 


(Continued from page 34) 


of one per cent. In other words, only one 

rson in every thousand is crooked. Nine 
re and ninety-nine honest people 
register before a crook appears. 

Those who are disgruntled, whether 
justly or unjustly, are more numerous. 
Often the hotel is not the real cause but 
merely happens to be the nearest thing for 
the guest to find fault with after a series 
of annoyances. 

“Not long ago,” says Tracy Drake, “I 
received a letter from the vice president 
of a well-known company. He said that 
for ten years he had been stopping at the 
Blackstone when he was in Chicago, but 
that on his latest visit something had gone 
wrong. There had been, according to his 
own statement, only that one serious slip 
in ten years; but because of it, he said, he 
intended never to stop at the hotel again, 
and he meant to write to all his friends 
and tell them about his experience. 

“People do foolish things like that 
mainly to relieve their feelings. They 
imagine they are ‘getting even;’ but 
they are really only making themselves 
unhappy, for nothing is easier to see 
through than the bluff of an angry man. 

“I find the best way to handle such a 
man is not to try to handle him at all until 
he has had a chance to cool off. Then I 
talk plain sense. He has had time to be- 
come a trifle ashamed of his anger, and he 
is likely to listen caretully, and to come 
more shan half way to be reasonable. 

“I wrote this vice president and asked 
him how he would feel in his business if 
all customers stopped buying from him 
whenever anybody in his organization 
made an error. He replied that he had not 
thought of it in that way, and apologized. 


“THE man who blusters most, whether 
he is angry or merely trying to get 
something that he ought not to have, is 
usually not dependable. Few people stop 
to think that a metropolitan hotel does a 
anking business in excess of that done by 
many of the smaller banks. We have to be 
as careful in handling this business, to avoid 
osses, as any bank is. Yet most people do 
not feel quite the same about asking the 
hotel to cash checks as they do about ask- 
ing the same favor at a bank where they 
are unknown. 

“The people who are not dependable 
Usually kloner if we refuse. The depend- 
able people are more likely to understand 
that identification and caution are essen- 
tal, and they usually give us all possible 
assistance, 

Blustering is not the best way to get 
apj thing, no matter what it is, and reli- 
able people do not have to bluster to get 
what they want. 

. + his goes, too, for the people who com- 
plain most. lfa guest makes a great many 
complaints during his stay, I look him up 
very carefully when he presents a check. 

‘thaps the record complainer in my ex- 
pone was a woman. She stayed at the 

otel a few days less than two weeks, and 


Old English 
yr Wax 


d 


EREA 


Given Away! 
A can of Old English Wax 


w iven away with 
every Old English Waxer- 
Polisher. This new time- 
and labor-saving device both 
spalis the wax and polishes 
the floor. It’s a great im- 
ponmi over any weighted 
rush, because with it you 
can polish just as well and 
wax the floor besides, as 
easily as running a carpet- 
sweeper. It lasts a lifetime. 
If your dealer can’t supply 
you, take advantage of our 
short-time offer. Just mail 
the coupon below. 


Mail coupon for FREE book 


Into this book we've condensed expert 
advice based on our experience of more 
than a quarter of a century to help you 
in finishing your floors, woodwork, 


niture, linoleum, etc. 


“A lot of money? 
Goodness, no! It cost less 
than two dollars” 


Waxed floors look so costly that most 


people are surprised to find how little they 
do cost. 


Old English Wax costs about one-third of 
most other finishes. It contains more hard, 
high-grade, imported wax. So it goes farther, 
and lasts longer. It’s the ideal finish for any 
home, however simple or magnificent. 


Old English Wax brings out a lifetime 
lustre. Simply “touch up” now and then 
the places most used—that’s all. The hard, 
polished surface will not show heel-marks 
or scratches. 


The new, easy way—Anyone who can 
run a carpet-sweeper can both put on wax 
and polish floors with the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher. A soft cloth will do, but 
the Waxer-Polisher is much easier and 
quicker; it saves wax, too. 


The A. S. Boyle Co., 1615 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Twe A. S. BoyLe Company, 1615 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Oj Send me your free book, “Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture—Their Finish and Care.” 


Send me, all charges paid, an Old English Waser- 


Polisher—at the s l time-limited price, $3.50 (Denver 


& West, $4.00), 


enclose. 


Wax just one floor. Try it. See for your- N ` 
self. et Old English products at your = 
paint, hardware, drug, housefurnishing or 


department store. 


Or write us direct. At Address 


least mail the coupon for the free book. 
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out, 


the simple thing, it so easily can be. 


THs light comes straight from the Happy Happening 
Book. A helpful hint book written by two re 

Your kind of folks. 

much the most of the tale telling, but his wife evidently, 
ever and anon, told him the things to be sure to tell, that 
would surely interest women. 


Considering that it has something to say about painting or 
finishing every room on the inside, as well as the porch 
floors and rest of the house outside, it comes close to cover- 
ing all the painting things you want to know. 


Considering further, that it tells of these two folks’ painting 
experiences, covering a period of twenty years or so, it’s safe 
to say it contains about eve: 
your painting, staining and varni 
that theirs finally was, and has ever since continued to be. 


Slip 10 cents in an envelope, and we 
will send you this Happy Happening 
Book, bound -in its blue bir 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
485 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Factories, Dayton—Toronto 


Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Memphis Minneapolis Kansas City Toronto 
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Here, at last, is real light on your 
paint problem, whether inside or 


Light that makes painting 


folks. 


The man folk, it seems, did pretty 


ing you need to know,to make 
Shing the happy happening 


blue. 


ASIEST method known to prepare family meals 
E Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost—saves time, labor. In- 
sures better prepared, more tasty food. Gives every 
facility of electric range plus every advantage of 
üreless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. ¢ 


r 
New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, 
brotis, toasts. Needs no watch- 
ing. Shuts itself of. Attaches 
to any electric socket. No 
special wiring. Write for 30- 
day FREE trial offer. Com- 
plete facts and special intro- 
ductory, direct factory prices. 

Send name and address. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 97 Detroit, Mich. 


Wonderful home study music lessons under 
great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


By Mail 


Write telling us course 

Any Instrument you sre interested in 

Piano, Harmony,Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, 

Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send 

our Free Catalog with detalls of course you want. Sendnow. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

513 Siegel-Myers Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 


apparently everything happened to her. 

“We received a letter from her after 
she had gone home. It was typed on 
foolscap sheets of paper, and there were 
fifteen sheets: all complaint! 

“We had kept her waiting half a day 
tor her room when she arrived. (She had 
not told us she was coming.) She could 
not sleep because of the ‘defective’ heat- 
ing apparatus. (She did not understand 
a thermostat.) She went away for four 
days without giving up her room and we 
did not forward her mail, with the result 
that she lost the sale of a ranch she owned. 
(She did not tell us she was going away.) 
She tried to cash a check and somehow 
the hotel did not seem to have any money. 
(I had heard that ‘things were happen- 
ing’ to her.) She walked under a repair- 
work scaffolding and was nearly brained 
by some falling plaster which one of our 
employees, presumably, threw at her. The 
telephone rang one night in her room by 
mistake, and she got out of bed in her bare 
feet to answer it; she stepped on a pen 
lying on the carpet. (She had dropped it.) 
She said she knew that she would be 
poisoned by the pen, so she sucked the 
wound. And finally she got to the train 
to go home, but we failed to give her her 
tickets. (The last question the clerk asked 
her was whether she had them!) 

“There were other complaints. Every 
one of them, as it turned out, was due to 
her own carelessness or failure to under- 
stand something. People, I find, are rather 
inclined to get mad at first and to discover 
the facts afterward. 


“THE woman’s claims were so prepos- 

terous that I did not reply to her 
letter, and presently her lawyer came on. 
After a conference with my lawyer, he 
announced that he would enter suit in her 
behalf for fifty thousand dollars damages. 
I replied that we would accept suit, but 
on one condition; namely, that we would 
expect his client to demonstrate in the 
court-room, before the judge, jury, and 
assembled spectators, how she had sucked 
the pice out of her foot! 

“I never heard anything further of the 
case. 

“Once an intoxicated guest asked to 
have his check cashed. We have a stand- 
ing rule against cashing checks for in- 
toxicated people. The rule is designed 
essentially for their protection, for they 
might otherwise get money and waste it, 
when in no condition to know what they 
were doing, and then be sorry later. When 
the cashier told this man that she could 
not cash the check, he insisted on seein 
me. I informed him that the cashier ha 
been absolutely right. 

“*‘ Do you mean to say,’ he asked, ‘that 
you won't cash my check?’ 

“*That’s it!’ 

“‘ Do you know how much I’m worth?’ 

«Probably a million dollars. But I 
prefer not to cash your check.’ 

“He was a blusterer only because he 
was drunk. I presume when he sobered u 
he did not remember the incident at all. 
He is still a regular guest. 

“The way in which we suffer most from 
the relatively few dishonest people who 
stop at our hotels is by their slipping 
away without paying their bills, or by 
accepting checks from them that are no 
good. We cannot watch everybody. If a 
guest is determined to beat us, he may 
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slip out with his baggage; or he may leave 
the baggage in his room, if it 1s worth less 
than the amount of the bill. Such cases 
are so few, however, that they do not 
bother us very much. 

“But it is rather surprising how many 
honest people, who would not take a 
nickel that did not belong to them, will 
filch towels!” says Tracy Drake. “They 
seem to convince themselves, by some 
twist of logic, that taking a towel is not 


stealing! But it is a rather simple sort of , 
g p 


thing for us to discover. 


“Öne guest came to the cashier to check ' 


out. He questioned an item on his bill. 
“What’s this for?’ he asked. 


“That, the cashier explained, ‘is tor 


the three towels you have in your hand - 


luggage. When you return them we shall 
be glad to refund the charge!’ 
“Another time a couple checked out 


forwarded. I was informed that a number 
of towels were missing from their room, so 
we opened the trunk. Across the top was 


a neat layer of our towels. I took them , 


out and forwarded the trunk, and I have 
always wondered just what they said to 


each other when it arrived. They were | 


nice people, but they did not seem to 
realize that towels belonging to a hotel 
were property. 


“MANY guests do not treat a hotel room 
AVE with the care they would treat a room 
in their own homes. I remember going to 
one room where a card party had been 


held. An expensive table with an inlaid 


top had been used for the game, and we 
counted thirty-seven holes in the wood 
where the players had laid their cigarettes. 
The guest paid us seventy-five dollars. 

“Queer things happen. I remember one 
time we had an insane woman as a guest. 
She was accompanied by her husband and 
a nurse; but one day she got away from 
them and locked herself in the bathroom 
of their apartment. Crawling halt way 
out of the window, she announced that 
she was going to jump. The husband, out 
of his wits, phoned us and an officer went 
up at once. Looking from an adjacent 
window, he saw the woman hanging out. 
In another minute she would have 
dropped. But he called to her: 

aie! Don’t jump yet. Well put 
a mattress down. You wouldn’t want to 
fall on the pavement!’ 

“She saw the ‘logic’ of that, and 
waited long enough for the officer to let 
himself into the bathroom with a pass key 
and rescue her.” 

After the World’s Fair, Chicago had too 
many hotels, and for over ten years no 
new ones were started A a But 
[racy and John knew that this condition 
would pass; and during those years they 
were formulating their plans for the kind 
of hotel they were determined to build 
when the time was propitious. 

The Blackstone stands on the site of 
the former home of Timothy B. Black- 
stone, who was also a pioneer, and a close 
friend of John B. Drake. These two men, 
as long as they lived, spent their Sunday 
afternoons together in Mr. Blackstone’s 

ome. It was partly sentiment that 
caused the sons to choose that location 
and that name for their own first hotel. 

The qualities of determination and re- 
sourcefulness that characterized John B. 

take also cropped out in his sons when 


—_ eS 


3 = : : amounted 
and left instructions to have their trunk ' 


Its a Shame for You 
Not to Earn'10000a Year 


He Does It 


“Last week my earnings 
to X55637; 
this week will go over 
šo.” —F. Wynn. Port- 
land, Oregon. 


So Does He 


“I had never carned more 
than 360 a month. Last 
week I cleared 4306 and 
this week #218." —George 
W. Kearns, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


And He— 


“The very first month L 
earned $1,000. I was 
formerly a farmhand.”"— 
Charles Beery, Winterset, 
lowa. 


And He— 


“After spending ten years 
in the railway mail serv- 
ice at salaries ranging 
from $900 to $1,600 a year 
I decided it was necessary 
for me to make a change. 
«My earnings during 
the past thirty days were 
more than $1,000."—W, 
Hartle, Chicago, II. 


-When Others Do It So Easily 


HEN a farmhand steps from $50 to $1,000 a month—when a fire- 
man jumps from 860 a month to a job paying him $500 for two 
weeks’ work—when a former railway mail clerk at a yearly salary of 
$1600 changes his job and earns $1,000 in thirty days—and when hun- 
dreds of others quickly jump from small pay to magnificent earnings in 
the same way—then it’s a shame for you not to earn your $10,000 a year! 
There is nothing exceptional about these men. They'd tell you that 
themselves. Many had been clerks, bookkeepers, mechanics. Some had 
been policemen, farmhands, firemen. And then in one swift stroke, they 
found themselves making more money than they had ever dreamed possi- 
ble. The grind of routine work—the constant struggle to obtain even a 
small increase—all this was left behind. Today they know the thrill of 
making big money; they are no longer ruled by an office clock. There is 
genuine enjoyment in every hour of the day, for their work is filled with 
real fascination. They have found not only the most interesting, but the 
best paying branch of all business. 

A field that they had never dreamed of as theirs they found to be easy 
and uncrowded. Earnings that they had always hoped to reach and that 
their old jobs could never have paid, were right there in this new field 
waiting for them. Hundreds of others have found success the same way. 
You can too—let us tell you how. 


How You Can Do It Too 


What these men have done, hundreds of others have done, hundreds 
are doing today, hundreds will do tomorrow. And you can be one of them! 
For now the same opportunity that put these men into the big money 
class is open to you! 

In the first place they discovered a vital fact about business. They 
discovered that the big money is in the Selling end of business. In the 
second place they discovered a new and amazingly easy way that will 
make any man a salesman, no matter what job he held before. 


Salesmen are the very life blood of any concern—upon them depends 
the amount of profits made. The men who can put a product on the mar- 
ket and boost its sales are absolutely indispensable. No wonder that 
man for man Salesmen receive the highest pay. For the men who are 
Masters of Salesmanship—there is practically no limit to their earnings. 
Some receive almost fabulous amounts. And that is how these men and 
hundreds of others like them found the way to their present handsome 
incomes. They are all Master Salesmen now! 


Yet previously they had no idea of becoming Salesmen. If you had 
told them success awaited them in the field of Selling. they would have 
laughed at you. They would have told you that it was absurd to 
think of it—for they had never sold a dime’s worth of goods in their 
lives! Then they learned of a great organization of top-notch Salesmen 
and Sales Managers formed for the great opportunities in the field of 
Salesmanship and to help them to positions in the lines that most 
appeal to them. Step by step—in their spare time at home—this great 
organization, The National Salesmen’s Training Association, took them 
thru every phase of selling. Every underlying principle of salesman- 
ship was made as simple as A-B-C. Then as soon as they were 
qualified and ready, the Free Employment Service of this Ass'n 
helped them secure good Selling positions. Almost before they realized 
it they were in the big money class. - 


FREE BOOK 
Starts You for Your $10,000-a-Year 


The same opportunity that has brought hundreds of others their good fortune is open 
to you. Whether or not you have ever thought of becoming a Salesman, you should ex- 
amine the facts about the tremendous paraitilities for big earnings in this fascinating field. 
Mail the coupon below. This will place you under no obligation. It simply means that 
you will receive, entirely free, 
aremarkable illustrated book, 
“The Knight of the Grip,” 
and the personal stories of 
men in every part of the 
country who today are enjoy- 
ing splendid success and earn- 
ing five, ten and fifteen tines 


National Salesmen’s Training Association, 
Dept. 23-C, Chicago, Ill. 
I simply want to see the facts. Send me. free, vour 
Book on Salesmanship and Proof that I can become a 
Master Salesman. Also send list of lines with openings 


as much money as ever for Salesmen. 

before. It's a shame for you 

not to make big money when VaMe srann iin a aa N on 
others do it so easily! Make 

a start now for your 810.000 Address ..... eS a taint, Sod 
Year. Mail coupon at once 

to The National Salesmen's City... State 


Training Association, Dept. 
23-C, Chicago, I. 
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Now, Dad’s Stuck! 


Jim came in the other night with 
the funniest looking game under 


his arm. “What’s that?” asked Dad. 


“Oh, that’s Puzzle Peg,” said Jim, “the 
simple looking little game that all the 
boys over at the club have worked on 
every night for a week.” 

Dad laughed and said, “Give me a try 
at it. I’ll show you young chaps how 
puzzles are solved.” So Jim put the 
saucy looking little pegs in the holes 
and Dad started in to show how puzzles 
are done. 


That was three nights ago and Dad’s 
still at it—and Jim chuckles— and 
Dad’s face gets red. Tonight he told 
Jim he didn’t believe it could be done. 


But Jim just laughed and said, ‘Dad, 
already there have been found twelve 
different ways of doing it. Don’t give 
up.” So Dad’s still at it. 


So are thousands of other fun lovers 

all over America. You never tire of 

Puzzle Peg. It’s the most fascinating, 
ee fun provoking game ever invented. dè 


Puy gle-Peg 


jet a set at your dealer's today. 
? wont at druggists, newsdealers, 
s > department stores, in fact wherever 
Sy A good games are sold. If you have 
f trouble in getting your set, send 
50 cents and we will mail you one 

postpaid. 


Lubbers & Bell, 


HERES MORE 
MONEY tor YOU 


150 Home-Study Books 


Fach of these sure pay-raising self-help 
books is a complete course of instruction. 
They cover Eleetricity, Automobile, Ma- 
chine Shop, Carpentry, Painting, Engineer- 
ing, Railroading and twenty ocher trades. Full cata- 
logue FREE postcard brings yours. 

FREDERICK J. DRAKE & COMPANY 

1017 Michigan Avenue Chicago 


High School Course 
in 2 Years: 


723 Second- Avenue 
CLINTON, IOWA 


You can complete 
this simplified High 
School Course at homein- 


side of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other pacal 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H-31-K, Drexel Ave. & S8th St. CHICAGO 


they were planning the Blackstone. At 
the rear of the proposed site was a par- 
ticularly disreputable saloon, and near it 
were numerous disorderly houses. The 
Drakes knew that they would have to 
clean up the district if they were to make 
a success of the kind of hotel they planned. 

They learned that the saloon keeper 
leased his building under a provision 
which required him to vacate the premises 
if they were let on a long-term lease. The 
Drakes secured such a lease, and then 
tried to oust the saloon keeper. But he 
declined to be ousted. 

Court proceedings were instituted, but 
the Drakes wanted speedier action. They 
could not very well go into the man’s 
place with a group of friends and offer 
to dump him in the lake, as their father 
had done in a somewhat similar predica- 
ment; but they did start construction 
work back of the saloon. 

The diggings for the foundation ren- 
dered the saloon unsafe. The city building 
department received news of the fact and 
restrained the saloon keeper from using 
his building for business purposes. That 
made the proprietor of the saloon furious; 
but it did not oust him. He hired half a 
dozen men to patrol his roof with rifles, 
and they were ordered to keep out any un- 
welcome person. The police sat across the 
way, unable to do anything about it. As 
yet there had been no shooting! 


UT the saloon keeper, in spite of his 

resistance, was worried. He sent his 
lawyer to the Drakes, and offered to de- 
part peacefully for the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars. But the Drakes knew 
that they had right on their side, and they 
declined the offer. 

The lawyer returned later and an- 
nounced that the saloon keeper had re- 
vised his requirements to twenty-five 
thousand dollars; but that offer met with 
the same answer as the previous one. A 
third time the lawyer returned, to say 
that he believed he could induce his 
client to get out for the sum of five 
thousand dollars. That also was refused. 
Finally he came back and asked the 
Drakes to pay his fee, and call it quits. 
This privilege they also declined! 

During the negotiations one of the 
rifles on the roof of the saloon was dis- 
charged, and that gave the police their 
chance. They rushed into the saloon and 
found the proprietor in a fight with his 
riflemen because he had refused to pay 
them for their services. 

The Drakes finally accepted $4,750 
from the saloon keeper as damages for un- 
lawfully holding their premises. That was 
all he had in the bank. 

It was not this experience, but a defi- 
nite conviction that a hotel keeper, in com- 
mon with any other business man, ought 
to look for his profits in the thing he is 
selling, and not ın a side line, that caused 
the Drakes to plan the Blackstone with 
prohibition in mind. They believed that 
the main job of a hotel keeper is to sell 
rooms, not booze; and they planned 
accordingly. 

Moreover, they foresaw as far back as 
1908 that prohibition was coming, and 
they prophesied that it would be a good 
thing for the hotel business if it did come. 
The prophecy has been fulfilled, finan- 
cially, for them. The receipts of the 
Blackstone during the first year following 


The One Oil 
For the Whole House 


Does the go-cart go squeakily and the 
talking machine stutter? 


Are sewing machine and vacuum 
cleaner noisy—the handles of the gas 
or gasoline range stiff? 


Do locks and bolts stick or hinges or 
window pulleys squeak? All these 
household disturbances vanish instantly 
before a drop or two of 


es 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


It’s wonderfully penetrating—goes 
right into tight fitting or rusty bear- 
ings. Never gums or dries out. 


Lubricates perfectly. 


There are 79 distinct uses for 3-in-One 
in the home, alone. Allare explained 
in detail in the Dictionary of Uses 
that is wrapped around every bottle. 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 1-o0z., 
3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and A 
in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans, 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
1650 Broadway, New York City 


FREE 


Generous sample and de 
luxe edition of Dictionary. 
Write for both on a postal 
card. 


QUICKLY BY MAIL 


OUR big new FREE book tells all aboutad- 


vertising. Picturesof nationally known adver- 
tising stars, Examples of their work in colors. 
Full information about our course, and the 
complete working outfit furnished free. Write. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 

Page Bldg. hica 


Dept. P-3 


‘an Your Spare Time At Home 
for BUSINESS or PROFESSION 


Degree of LL.B., Conterred. Only Institution Sra 
gives same Course by Correspondence of 
tem as was given for years at resident classes o: 
hi ege. We coach you free to pass the Examina 
tion unplete 1921, 13-volume brary, Easy terms, 

yanized 1910. Low enrollment fee, Write for free book 


Hami'ton Co eee of Law, 431 S. Dearborn Street, 


BOOK KEEPING 
SL EASY AT HOME 


Never before have there been so many opportuni- 
ties for trained bookkeepers. You learn at home 
by mail—no loss of time. Small Cost, Easy 
Terms. Write for catalogue telling how we train 
from the ground up. sk 12—Box 389. 

Tyner Accountancy Institute, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Path of a Hotel Keeper is Not Strewn with Roses, by Jonn Kipper RHODES 


R] 


Mellin’s 
Food 
Babies 


Alice G. 
Bowers. 


i 


eZ 


ara? 


i 


Easthampton 
Mass 


SS: 


Tor 
X 


If your baby is not 
doing as well as you 
hoped he would, use the 
Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food today 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 


For 73 years the leading authority 
Now on Vegetable, Flower and Farm For 
Read Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Better 1922 
eady than ever. Send for free copy today. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
60 Stone Street The Flower City 


"CHICAGO 
arket St..San Francisco, 


aRan¢er 


the finest pirhe PA r te 
anywhere at ‘rom 
Bites. e Colors and sizes made in our three 


SAVE $ 310° to $25 Pay "cash oF take 


vantage of the 12 months to pay 

tol entree bors and E BR eak the 

ag a PUREE TRIAL on the Ranger you 
a Kered tree on appre unless you are satis- 


Tires = lemps 


pri 
ss ycie Company = : 
Deptt. -37 Chicago pork sow” 


prohibition were several hundred thou- 
sand dollars in excess of the previous year. 
And they believe that most hotel keepers 
hold their heads up a little higher because 
they do not have to be saloon keepers. 

Both Tracy and John got their training 
in the back of the house. They wore 
aprons and overalls, and they learned at 
first hand the principle of their father— 
“the profits of many a hotel are in the 
garbage pail.” As a result of that train- 
ing, they have an understanding of the 
detailed problems as well as of the larger 
matters of policy. 

“We all make mistakes,” they say. 
“Both of us make them every day. Our 
employees make them. Guests make them, 
too. 

‘Some business houses and some hotels 
make it their policy to assume that, what- 
ever happens, the customer is right. We 
know it 1s not true; and we believe that 
assuming it to be true is unfair to our- 
selves and, in the end, to the customers. 
If we are right, and know that we are 
right, we stand by our conclusions. We 
have asked guests to leave the hotel when 
they refused to grant us this common- 
sense privilege. : 

“Of course we try to avoid discourtesy, 
for discourtesy is the surest way to make 
a bad situation worse. It is not always 
easy to hold your temper when a man 
curses you up and down; but a man who 
permits himself to lose his temper never 
won an argument in his life. 

“Frankly, we would not want an em- 
ployee in the hotel who never made mis- 
takes. We would know that he was 
afflicted with paralysis of the initiative. 
Our head eT a came to our office once 
with tears in her eyes because she had made 
a mistake and ruined somebody’s shirt. 

“‘ Don’t cry about it,’ she was told. 
‘If you never made any mistakes we would 
know that you were on your way to heaven 
and we would soon be losing you!’ 


NCE, late at night,” said Tracy, “I 

picked up the telephone by my bed. 
Frequently I call up from my room late 
at night, or at odd hours, to find out how 
things are going. It is one of the ways I 
have of letting our people know I am on 
my job and expect them to be on theirs. 
The night switchboard operator, I dis- 
covered, was asleep. I went down and 
woke him up. 

““Drop into the office and see me to- 
morrow,’ I said. 

“He came, fully expecting to be dis- 
charged. I talked to him for a while 
about the commoner virtues, such as at- 
tending to one’s duties and staying awake 
on the job, and then I said: 

“*You admit that you were at fault 
last night?’ 

“He did. 

Very well,” 7 
raise your pay!” 

“He is with us yet, in a responsible 


I said, 


‘I am going to 


position, and I am sure that he never fell , 


asleep at the switchboard again.” 

Of the famous people whom the Drakes 
have known in their hotel experience, 
Theodore Roosevelt was always pictur- 
esque and impressive. ‘He often stopped 
at the Blackstone when he was alone,” 
said Tracy, ‘ ‘and I remember vividly the 
occasion when both he and Taft happened 
to be our guests at the same time. Neither 
was aware of the other’s presence. 
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Do You Want 
A Bigger Salary? 


It doesn’t matter what you are Today 
or what you were Yesterday. Tomorrow 
is your bright, clear day of Opportunity. 
Nothing can keep you down if you really 
make up your mind to go up. 


Maybe you've gotten a bad start. Perhaps 
you haven’t had a decent raise in years. Or 
perhaps you are one of those thousands who 
have had their wages cut—or thrown out of 
a job. But you aren’t going to curl up and 
quit, are you? Right now, when trained men 
are in such demand, you’ve the best chance 
you ever had to get out of the rut and do 
something worth while. 


But you’re “too old to start over,” you 
say? Nonsense! When some of the big 
men of this country were your age, they 
weren’t earning half what you are get- 
ling today. But they didn’t quit! They 
worked! They studied! They learned 
to do some one thing well. 


At 35, Henry Ford was working in the me- 
chanical department of the Edison Electric 
Light & Power Company. At 38, John R. 
Patterson, who founded the National Cash 
Register Company, was the proprietor of a 
small and none too successful country store. 
At 25, George Eastman, president of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, was a bookkeeper 
in a savings bank. At 22, Edison was a 
roaming telegraph operator—out of a job, too 
poor, when he arrived in New York, to buy 
his own breakfast! 


Forget what you are today and decide 
on what you want to be. No man has 
failed until he admits it to himself. And 
no real man ever admits it. Why, man, in 
just one hour a day—in the spare time 
you will never miss—you can fit yourself 
for a better job and a bigger salary. 


This is all we ask: Without cost, with- 
out obligating yourself in any way, put 
it up to us to prove how we can help 
you. Just mark and mail this coupon. 


-meme ee TEAR OUT HERE OE emm oe «== 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7490-B SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or obligation, please explain how I ean 
qualify for the position, or in the subject before which 
I have marked an X in the list below:— 


D ELEC. ENGINEER O BUSINESS MANAG’M’T 
Electric Lighting & Rys. SALESM ANSHIP 
Electric Wiring ADVERTISING 
Telegraph Engineer O Railroad Positions 
Telephone Work O ILLUSTRATING 
MECHANICAL ENGR. H Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
Mechanical Draftsman apep 


Machine Shop Practice Private Secretary 
Toolmaker Business Correspondent 
Gas Engine Operating BOOKKEEPER 
CIVIL ENGINEER Stenographer & Typist 
Surveying and Mapping Cert. Pub, Accountant 
MINE FOR’N or ENGR. TRAFFIC MANAGER 
STATIONARY ENGR. Railway Accountant 
Marine Engineer Commercial Law 


O GOOD ENGLISH 
O Com. School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 


ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 


Concrete Builder AUTOMOBILES . 
Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
PLUMBING & HEAT’G Mathematics 

Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 

Text. Overseer or Supt. Agriculture 

CHEMIST Poultry | ] Spanish 
Pharmacy Banking Teacher 


Nave —— — 


T-t-20 
Street 
and No. 


State 


City 


Occupation 


Nervous Feet! 


Relief is here! And the 


shoe is smart. 
See page 81. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
Ni if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich ina 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, s0 you can make 
money, send a y of thie pietura with 
6 cents in stampe for ‘olio of cartoons 
and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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IVER JOHNSON 


AUTOMATIC 


VOLVER 


SAFETY 


—says the 
Constitution 


The right of an American citizen to protect 
his life and property is recognized by the 
Constitution of the United States, which says: 
“—the right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed.” And what safer protection 
than an Iver Johnson—the standard safety revolver 
for over fifty years? No fear of accidental discharge. 
Knocks, jolts, bumps, thumps cannot discharge it. 
You can even “Hammer the Hammer.” 

Instead of ordinary flat springs, which often break, 
draw-tempered piano wire springs keep this revolver 
alive, alert, ready for use on a moment’s notice. 

Hammer and Hammerless models in all calibres. 
Regular, Perfect Rubber, and Western Walnut grips. 
If your dealer hasn’t the particular model you want, 
write us 


Free! Two in- 
teresting book- 
lets full of infor- 
mation, Send at 
once for the one 
that Interests 
you. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
1 River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
New York Office: 5 
99 Chambers St. 


“A-1” Firearms 
San Francisco Office: “B-1" Bicycles 
717 Market St. 


Ride an Iver John- 
son Truss-Bridge 


Ask your dealer to show Bicycle, Strong, 
” ji speedy, easy-rid- 
you an Iver Johnson Cham ing and durable. 


pion single barrel shotgun. 
Accurate, dependable, 
moderately priced. 


PATENTS 


BOOKLET FREE HIGHEST REFERENCES 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED BEST RESULTS 
Send drawing or model for examination and report as 
SON E. COLEMAN, Pat Lawy 
Wa A , Patent e 
624 F Street Washington, D. C. 


Models and prices 
to suit everyone. 


Cc 


olson Wheel Chairs 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 


The COLSON Co. é, 


7300 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


The wonderful, improved 

Acousticon has now 

enabled nearly 500,000 

deaf people to hear. We are sure it will do the 
same for you; are so absolutely certain of it 
that we are eager to send you the 


Delightfully different. Excellent for 

cooking. Let us send you our book 

of 50 Royal Recipes. Made in sanitary 

kitchens without contact with hands. For 
our protection ROYAL on each piece. 
f dealer can t supply you, we will. 1 1b., 

2 lb. or 5 Ib. boxes -60c. Ib. 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit— No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask 
for your free trial. No money to pay, no red 


tape, no reservation to this offer. confidence 
in the present Acousticon is so complete that 
we will gladly take all the risk in proving, 
beyond any doubt, that the 


Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 


The new Acousticon has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
so no matter what you have ever tried, just ask 
for a free trial of the New Acousticon. You'll 
get it promptly, and if it doesn’t make you hear, 
return it and you will owe us nothing—not 
one cent. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1333 Candler Bidg., 220 W. 42 St., New York City 


Chocolates. Made from finest materials by 
skilled chefs. Known to discriminating 
public for 25 years. This 


choice box of Butter 
Chocolates prepaid for 
$1.50 if your dealer 
doesn’t have it. 
ROCHESTER 
CANDY WORKS 
Rochester, N. Y. 


“It was several years after the famous 
Republican convention of. 1912, when 
Roosevelt prevented the renomination of 
Taft. They had not met in the meantime, 
but they came face to face in the lobby. 
Taft spoke first: 

“<‘Hello, Teddy!’ he said. 

“‘Hello, William!’ Roosevelt replied. 

“They half embraced one another and 
walked off to the dining-room for dinner 
and a long talk. Men like that could not 
perpetuate a personal grudge.” - 


HEN the Drakes built the Black- 
stone, people told them Chicago was 

not ready fora high-class hotel such as they 
planned to build. There are always people 
who say things like that to men of vision. 
When a dozen years later they built the 
Drake, people told them it would cost too 
much to build; and also that Chicago 
would not support a hotel that seemed to 
be rather remote from the business center. 
But the Drakes had studied their maps 
and the drift of business, and they knew 
that their new hotel was not remote from 


| the drift of business; was, in fact, in the 


direct line of growth, and that while it 
could be reached as quickly as most of the 
other hotels it had added advantages of 
location, which none of them possessed. 

They had the vision, and they have 
demonstrated its soundness. Opened on 
New Year’s Day, 1921, it had to turn 
away customers on May roth; and during 
the month of May it earned its dividend 
quota. 


Watch Your Weight! 


(Continued from page 57) 


value is less than you need for your ac- 
tivities. Now you can see why the foods 
you like are fattening. They are full to 
bursting with those execrable things ’clept 
calories. 

But how about that alluring statement 
I made in the beginning—that you could 

eat what you like 
and get thin? 

You want to re- 
duce, and you 
need, we are say- 
ing, for example, 
2,200 calories pet 
day, for your inter- 
nal and external 
activities. Now 
you can do one of 
three things: 1m- 

crease your activities and eat the same 
amount; keep your activities the same and 
eat less, or combine these two methods. 
The last method is the best. 

How much do you want to lose? A 
pound a day? A pound of your fat—or 
any other animal or vegetable fat—equals 

600 calories. A pound daily is too much. 

et us say 14 lb. a day. That is better for 
steady work. One-fourth lb. a day equals 
approximately 2 Ibs. a week, 8 lbs. a 
month, 48 lbs. in six months, 96 lbs. in a 
year. That ought to suit the most ardent. 

One-fourth Ib. of fat equals 1,000 calo- 
ries. If you eat 1,000 calories less than 
your maintenance diet—the diet which 
will maintain you without gaining OF 
losing—your internal fat will supply that 
1,000 calories. 


Watch Your Weight! by LuLu Hunt PETERS, A. B., M. D. 


If you need 2,200, you will have 1,200 
to play around with at the festive board. 
For a piece of pie you must check off 350 
calories. That pel leaves you 850 calories 
for other things. See how it works? 

Now that you know you can have the 
things you like, you will not care so much 
for them, for they cost too high in calo- 
ries. When you have only a few hundred 
calories to spend during the day, you will 
not want to spend so many on any one 
article. 

I have given you facts about the high- 
caloried foods. Now, you may find com- 
fort in this—you can fave a pound or so 
of cabbage for 100 calories! Shredded 
fine, you can have a soup plate full for 
15 calories, and together with a moderate 
apple, 50 calories, and one-half table- 
spoon of mayonnaise, $0 calories, you have 
a delicious salad amounting to but 115 
calories. Red cabbage is the nicest for 
this salad. 

Carrots, and spinach, and cucumbers, 
and celery! You can eat over a pound of 
these, also, and not have over 100 calories. 
And a large apple or an orange or a me- 
dium-sized banana, or a small cup of 
grapes, or cherries, or berries, are only 
100 calories each. ` 


HERE is a table of approximate food 
values in round numbers, so you can 
more easily remember: 


Calories Calories 
per oz. per ou 

E E E 250 Cream...... . 60 
Nitea rontana 200 Fruits 
Sigal sich S 115 Dried......... 100 
Breads: arine 75 Spectres as 25 
Lean meats... ... 50 ACID iesus 15 
Lean; ‘faliscois.c's.0:5 35 Vegetables 
loa > eae reer 40 ~=—- Starchy....... 20 
Whole milk... .... 20 Watery and 
Skim milk........ 10 leafy oeni 5-10 
Buttermilk. . . . 10 


On an ordinary diet, in which meat, 
fish, eggs, milk, cereals, and vegetables 
are used, there is little danger of not get- 
ting the right proteins and enough of 
them. 

In the eat-and-grow-thin menus written 
by laymen, in which no fats nor carbohy- 


drates are used, there is a great danger of | 


excess of protein; and this régime will 
ultimately cause grave disorders. In the 
counting-calories system, where we allow 
and advise a certain amount of fats and 
carbohydrates, the danger is in the oppo- 
site direction; that is, there may be too 
little protein taken. It is very important 
to have the equivalent of four to six 
ounces of lean meat every day, or to have 
that average over four or five days. 

The following sample menu gives you a 
1,200-calories day. Almost anyone will 
reduce on that, for it will not supply the 
needs of the internal activities. This 
arrangement of calories is intended to 
prevent too keen hunger developing. How- 
ever, you can arrange your menu to suit 
yourself. It makes no difference, as long 
as your total intake of calories remains the 
same. Breakfast, 100; lunch, 350; tea, 
100; dinner, 650. 


Sample Menu of 1,200 Calories 


BREAKFAST: Calories 
2 cups coffee or coffee substitute.... 0 
2 tablespeons thin cream.......... 50 
2 teaspoons sugar................ 50 


— mete ene me ~ 
TPPOEPELILOCCCECESCECLOCLE tires 


HOSIERY 
_forMEN 


T certainly does pay to 
exercise the privilege of 
asking for what you want. 
The men who say Shawknit 
are amply rewarded. Nor 


does this added satisfaction 
in looks and wear bear a 


burden in added price. 
SHAW STOCKING CO. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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ABLACH 


Big Prices Paid Face Powper 


for Drawings 


Well-trained commercial artists earn $50, 
$75, $100, $150 a week, and sometimes even 
more. If you like to draw, develop your talent —learn 
the secrets that make your drawings worth real money. 
Well-trained artists are always at a premium. 


Learn at Home Quickly 
The Federal’ *Master’’ Course contains exclusive 
lessons by leading illustrators and designers. 
Every step is clear and simple, no previous train- 
ing needed. You receive individual per: 
eriticiem on Write for ` 
E," a 66-page book telling 
every detail, and how to 

rn your spare hours 

into money. Send 6c in 

stamps today, giving 
your age. 


Federal School of 
Commercial Designing 
1437 Federal Schools Bldg.. 
Minneapolis, 
Mina. 


Not like Lablache, pas du tout, do I find other 
powders for my complexion. 

Because, ma cherie, Lablache is. so refined, 
clinging, and invisible—so 
delicately fragrant. 

I adore it, and must 
have it always. 


Refuse Substitutes 
y de dan 


our work. 
URE,” 


Jor a sample box. 
BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 114 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


Easiest of all wind instruments to play and one of the most beautiful. You 
can learn the scale in an hour’s practice and play popular music in a few 
weeks. Practice is a pleasure because you learn so quickly. You 
can take your place in a band within 90 days, if you so desire. 


Saxophone Book Free 
use Saxo- f 


other 
would like to know, 
Send for your copy. 


True-Tone Saxophone 
Unrivaled for home entertainment, church, lodge or 
school. In big demand for orchestra dance ic. The 
\ = it is of Donald Clark, Soloist with 
Ñ Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra. 


sa) You may order any Buescher In- 

Free Trial strument without paying one cent 
” in advance, and try it six days in yourown home with- 
’ outobligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy 
” payments to suit your convenience. Mention the instru- 
ment interested in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instrumen' 
1153 BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, 


musi 
the famous 


Buescher-Grand Cornet 


Exceptionally easy to blow, yet pos- 
sesses a tone of wonderful volume, 


its 
INDIANA 
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Luncu: Calories 
1 large serving stewed tomato..... 25 
1 double order green salad (no oil) .. 15 
3 heaping tablespoons cottage cheese1oo 
¥Y tablespoon mayonnaise.......... 5 
1 slice whole-wheat bread or roll .. .100 
I moderate-sized apple............ 


Total eo: ae. saa c tea peat es 350 
f Tea: Calories 
gi I0 oz. of skim- or buttermilk, or any 
te + food totaling...........2...5005 100 
i | Mcand | Mrs. GeoW. Cotton. Pee ook a | ives Mane Se eee 100 
— — — ee Dinner: Calorie: 
Serving clear consomme (no fat), 
3 5 or oyster cocktail............. 25 
One Son Ss Success Very lean: meag or fish (not fried), : 
Bit: 60282 waves Roce ose ae OF 250 
Melted Binks 34 tablespoon .... 50 
Made Fuller Brush Salesmen Juice of slicé of lemon, practically.. 0 


of an Entire Family 


N years ago, when Herbert year. Now the Cottons have all ad- 
Cotton secured a position as sales- vanced to higher positions, based upon 
man with The Fuller Brush Co., he their success as salesmen in the field. 
hardly dreamed of being a “‘pioneer”in “Mother” Cotton delights in telling 
what since has proved a family success. other wives and mothers of the careers 


His father was at that time in theretail of her family and is a loyal Fuller 
oil business. His brother Earl was booster. 

likewise established. And it was Her- Theonly training required to sell Fuller 
bert’s quick success which attracted Brushes is the special training given— 
them to this pleasant, remunerative without c»st—to every one who joins 
occupation. the Fuller organization. 3,000 men are 


For several years the Cottons sold from today making a success of this work. 
house to house on the Fuller plan. The And they are learning the highest 
father, although in his fifties, had type of salesmanship and business 
earnings of several thousand dollars a __ efficiency as they progress. 


You, Too, Can Succeed! 


We need 1,000 more men of good character (preferably married), property owners, to sell 
Fuller Brushes. $142.00 capital required. The public wants Fuller Brushes—and your 
earnings begin al once. Write for booklet “Out of the Rut.” 


Get in touch with nearest Fuller Office, or address Sales Manager 


The Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Fuller Brush Company, Limited, Hamilton, Canada 
Branch offices in over 150 cities—consult telephone directory. 


When writing. state age and appraniate ollie 
present salary—with name and address. rie 7, iN 


y F a 
k > ae TEs r TTEA a | t 
fN ‘Two Fuller Stockholders_ f jf SAEs A 
Earl Hershey Cotton’ Robert Milton Cotton 


What do people think of your little mistakes in English? 


Do you say, “I would like", for “I should like”, “I for you. Her text books and “Correct English Mag- 


think I will’, for “I think 1 shall’? You utter count- azine” have been used in schools, universities and 
less expressions every day that are not only embar- business houses, since 1899. Now her knowledge is 
rassing but inexcusable. A complete command of placed within easy reach of everyone who wishes to 
English is the greatest asset anyone can have. Now speak and write correctly. Her course is simple, 
easy to speak and write perfect English. The new concise, and complete. You can, with a few minutes’ study 
way tells tow: Noneed to thump thru dry text books. each day, by yourself, acquire perfect command of English 


and enlarge your vocabulary. Write for complete free in- 
Fascina sting ner method: quickly makes you a master formation. ve earn how Josephine Turck Baker can, and 
of Englis osephine Turck Baker, famous world will, quickly improve your English. Address, CORRECT 
authority on English for 23 years, solves the problem ENGLISH SCHOOL, Department 13, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 


Now Money-Making Plan DELICIOUS AND SUSTAINING | 
i Do you want $2 an hour or more for DIABET IC 
to onre Umat Ode nor. sits. oye: FO obs 

tem is making big money for men and 


women as factory agents in selling 


Maltlloch-Knit Hose QUICKLY MADE WITH 


Guaranteed for 6 months 

and quality underwear—direct from mills (0) 
to wearer. Let us start you in a business 
of your own with our Free Sample Outfit and = 
new plans. We pay all express. Become our Contains PractTicall No Starch 
District Manager—appoint sub-agents and we NTY CEN IN A Ni 5 L 
pay you a commission on the goods they sell 

WRITE TODAY. NOUGH FOR A PLATE OF DELICIOUS MUFFI 

MALLGOW KIGTTING BILLS THOMPSON MALTED FOOD COMPANY 


323 Ottawa Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 9 Riverside Dela 2 WAUDESUA= WISCONSINS 


1 moderate baked potato, skin also, 
or 1 slice whole-wheat bread or 


French’ noll hsoa anaE 100 
1 large serving boiled watery vege- 
table- massa deena mar nee S 25 


¥ pat of butter for bread or potato. 50 
Ordinary helping of green salad, 
NO Ot ERE OAN o 
Dessert: 
Ordinary serving gelatin pudding 100 
1 moderate tablespoon whipped 
CLAM ais a a adasa eae nse 50 


I TOLD you I would tell you how to train 
your stomach so that it would not be 
such an efficient assimilator. That is the 
first thing you are going to do in this 
reducing régime. To do this, you must— 
shrink your stomach. 

Your stomach, long having had more 
than it needed, is distended. So you must 
shrink it. The best way is a fast; but that 
is also the most disagreeable. You can 
accomplish the same result by going on a 
liquid diet; that will do the work, and is 
not so painful. 

Go ona liquid diet for three to five days, 
longer if you like, but at least three days. 
You may take a glass of anything you 
like, not totaling over a hundred calories 
a glass. Coffee with a little cream or 
sugar or both, ten ounces of skim- or but- 
termilk, one-third glass of fruit juice, 
clear hot soup, lemonade, etc. Take six 
glasses during the day, and at the times 
most convenient for you. 

This will total but 600 calories. 

Drink all of the water you want any- 
time; 7t is not fattening. 

For the next three days go on 1,000 
calories. From then on keep on 1,000 or 
1,200, or over, depending upon your 
activities, until you have reduced as much 
as you like. 

The first week you will lose from five 
to twelve- pounds; but don’t worry, for 
that is in large part the contents of the 
intestines and a watery, slushy fat that 
goes easily. 

Don’t overeat now, thinking you are 
losin too fast! You may regain a little, 
but don’t let that discourage you, either, 
for from now on you are the master of 
your fate, you are the captain of your fat. 

Strike your gait, weigh on the same 
scales if possible, and in the same weight 
clothes, and at the same time in relation 
to eating and elimination. Once or twice 
a week is often enough to weigh, unless 
you are the fortunate possessor of a bath- 
room scale. 

If you are very much over weight you 
should be under the care of a scientifically 


Watch Your Weight! by LuLu Hunt Peters, A.B.,M.D. 


trained physician of a high standard col- | 


lege—not a diploma mill. (I am not in: 


private practice, sorry!) $ 
As to the mechanical devices for re- 


ducing—the electric vibratory chairs, the | 


rolling machines, etc.—I think they are 
fine in many cases. It is a good plan 
to be paying out some money for things 
like these, or for dancing lessons or gym 
instruction, for they are a great help to a 
feeble will, as well as to a flabby body. 


OW for some rules. Cut them out. 
Read them over every day. 
Because we are fond of alliteration we 


will call them: 


Plans for Plump People 
Watch Your Weight! 


1. PLEDGE YourseLF to yourself, and to 
someone else whose opinion you value, 


so that you will be ashamed to fail. | 


Plan the day before, and write it down. 
Decide how much you are going to eat, 
in advance of the meal; then don’t hold 
a debating society with yourself after 
you have made up your mind. Keep 
a daily chart of the number of calories 
you consume every day. Average 


'| 


them every week, and compare your 


weight. 

SHRINK Your Stomacu: Liquid diet, 
or fast, for three to five days. Repeat 
the L. D. day one day weekly if neces- 
sary. Sunday is a good day for this, 
for that is the day on which you are 
likely to overeat, and to gain what you 
have lost during the week. 

Exercise: Ten to fifteen minutes vig- 
orous setting-up exercises every day, at 
least. (See your doctor if your heart is 
not good.) Swimming, dancing, brisk 


N 
. 


w 


X In A 
2 Va} 


walking, stair-climbing, are all good. 
Exercise is necessary for removal of 
waste matter, to promote tissue change, 
to oxidize the fat, to stimulate the in- 
ternal secretions, and to make the 
joints and muscles supple. 

4. Batuinc: A hot scrub and a cold tub 
bath, if you react well, every day. 

5. Keep Busy and forget yourself. If 
your stomach annoys you, deny its 
existence. 

6. Stim Wuite You Steep: Always re- 
tire with your stomach fairly empty. 
If you find you cannot sleep, drink 
some hot water or hot milk, if you have 
saved a few calories so you can. 

7. Diet: Count your calories! consist- 
ing of: 


(a) Some carbohydrates and fats for | 


the fuel foods. Cut these down mark- 
edly but not out. 

6) A large per cent of vegetables, 
queeelly the leafy type, and some 
ruit. 


' Quick success 


(c) “Protective Foods.” Some milk | 


or its products. McCullom calls these 


foods and the leafy vegetables the | 


“protective foods,” on account of their 
vitamines and essential salts. 
(d) Enough protein to supply your 


KY-A-NIZE 


Aaas value to your car 
~a beautiful weather and waterproof coating 


Ge the surface and 
Save Sve all Bone ta 


= 
T 


he Business for You! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious confec- 


tion. Everybody loves them. Can't get 
enough. Come again and again for 
more. Easy to make. I furnish 


everything. Raw materials plen- 


= tiful and cheap. 
te 


Profits enormous. 


) possible anywhere—cities, small towns. 
villages. Amazing market—crowded streets; surging 
throngs at fairs, carnivals, parks, etc., wholesale to grocers, 
bakeries, druggists, and so on. Possibilities unlimited! 
Need no experience. Little capital starts you on road 
to phenomenal earnings, 


. . 
Write—Get My Help—Begin Now! 
Others are making money—lots of it. Letters just received during 
this year tell of wonderful successes. You can succeed, too. Start 
is all you need. Furnish everything—complete 
outfit, materials, secret formula, full directions, wrappers, etc. 
Send post card for illustrated book of facts. Tells how to start. 
Explains most successful methods. Gives all information needed. 
It's free. rite now’ 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
313 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


I'll gladly help you. 


For an afternoon of real accomplishment, take a good 
brush and a can of Kyanize Motor Car Enamel. Off with 
the lid and give the old car a new dress. 

The surface thoroughly cleaned, apply this smooth-flowing, 
creamy enamel just as it comes from 

Twelve striking colors, ready to apply, each producing a 
sturdy weatherproof lustre that will not crack, chip or peel 
off. No laps, ridges or brush marks. 
your car is ready for the road. 


the can. - 


In forty-eight hours 


Our booklet "How to Paint Your Automobile” with com- 

plete instructions will be sent free on request. With it we'll 
send you the name of the nearest Kyanize Dealer. 
BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 

33 Everett Station 


Boston 49, Mass., U. S. A. 


Kyanize your floors, furniture and woodwork 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


Meyer Both College, a Department of 
the Meyer Both Company, offers you a 


different and practical training. If you like to draw 
develop your talent. Study this practical course 
taught by the largest commercial art organization in 
the field, with twenty years’ success—which each year 
produces and sells to advertisers in the United States 
and Canada over 10,000 commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experience? 
Commercial Art is a business necessity— 
the demand for commercial artists 
is greater every year. It’s a highly 
paid, intensely interesting profession, 
equally open to both men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts 
before you enroll in any school. Get our 
special booklet “YOUR OPPORTUNITY "'— 
for one half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 


maturity). A.Good Bookcase 
8. THoroucH Mastication: Chew as| for the price of a ood book! 
you’ve never chewed before. Pro- P é 
longed chewing reduces the appetite. | AEA: E- 
Cautions 
1. Don’t lose more than two pounds a 
week after the first loss. 
2. After a loss of thirty or forty pounds it 
is well to rest a month. Go back to 
BW ap eam ee eT F maintenance diet, but don’t gain. Be- 
je ‘ gin your diet again for your further 
Poise we reduction. 
Beg 3. Don’t make a practice of oe phys- 
A ics. If necessary, add roasted bran to 
Made In Our wy your diet, increase your cellular veg- 
San Great etables, take some granulated agar, or 
actories . . os 
use a little mineral oil. 
Yours for 20c a Day 4. Don’t overeat at one meal, and thus 
perhaps undo the work it has taken 
That’s just_our offer on this cozy, roomy, hand- d l Don’ 
some, inviting, overstuffed, tapestry -covered you three days to accomplish. n't 
Rocker. Chair and Sofa to match if you wish. loiter in the vicinities of candy and 
Also 1227 other desirable Furnishings. All on d 
easy monthly payments. Just check first square astry windows. 
below for our big FREE 128 page book, showing 5. Don ’t be discouraged if sometime you 
Furnishings in colors for every room. 
F ishi register a gain even after having dieted 
C] Furnis mgs: well. Itis probably due to a retention 
C] Symphonic Pianos of water. Eat very little salt. 
O Symphonic Player Pianos || 6. Don’t imagine that, after reducing, : 
C] Symphonolas you will be able to overeat, and get \ 
y rish offer interested in) away with it. You won't have to be so O LOWER [ 
Symphonie Pianos, Symphonie Player Planos and strenuous, but you will always have to than others 
Sym NOLA ( r at t 4 — 
Symphonoias (the phonograph with natara, tote || be careful. ON APPROVAL- DIRECT TO USER 
Hck wa llr O eais t || 7. Don’t taste! The second taste is harder 
’ to resist than the first on’ t taste! 
No Money Down, 30 Days FREE 8 /T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


Trial. 1 to 4 Years’ TIME. 


Check offer now. Cut out this ad. Give full name 
and address. Mall today 


. Don’t give up if you penta fall 
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repair needs and growth (if under 


from caloric grace, and gain egin 
It is better to have lost and 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


again. Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 


throughout the country. Made in sections of different sizes 
combining utility, economy and attractive a 
Fitted with felt-cushioned, dust-proof doors. 
interlocking concealed—no unsightly metal bands mod f 
Style shown above is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK 
with non-binding, disappearing glass doors. Other 
styles, with and without doors, in different grades and finishes, 
all at very reasonable prices, shown in our catalog. i 
direct from factory ON APPROVAL, at a considerable 
saving TO YOU. Write for new catalog No. 6. 

The C. J. Lundstrom Míg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mfg. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


Paper Hats 


Add life to dinner parties, banquets, club 
and festival celebrations. We make them 
the millions. Write for prices. 
EISTLE CO., 26 BURD ST., SHIPPENSBURG, PA, 


gained than never to have lost at all. 


Waar can I promise you if you fol- 
low my directions and reduce? 
Promises to You 

. Better health: Muscular rheumatism, 
neuritis, indigestion, high blood-pres- 
sure, and a long list of disagreeable 
things will disappear or be lessened. 

2. Increased efficiency and strength. One 

hundredfold. 
3. Better disposition: Fat people are not 
ood-natured! They are apathetic. 
‘oo indolent to get mad. 

4. Better looks, clearer skin. No matter 

how you look during the process, when 

you are reduced your looks will be im- 

proved. Five hundredfold. And 

younger! Lots younger. 

A reorganization of your mode of living: 

A cure of your habit of unnatural 

cravings for large amounts of concen- 

trated foods, with the creation of a new, 

natural appetite for wholesome foods. 

. A restoration of conjugal felicity: No 
one loves a fat man or woman. 


Lettkin CO Tac. 
Desk FAM-322 Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mind of 


For Yourself! 


GO INTO BUSINES 


Establish and oper- 
A . my System 
Specialy Candy Factory’ in your communit: every- 
joney-making opportunity unlimited. ieee E-r or a a 
ine sdy Booklet Woe Write for it today. Don’t put it off ! 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE Drawer 35 EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


A Permanent 
Profitable 
Business 


Mr. Walter E. 
Peck of Illinois 
has established 
a well-paying 
business for him- 
self—starting in 
only his spare 
time. 


There’s an Opening for You 


to act as special representative for The 
Woman’s Home 


ic 


Qr 


orns? 
— just say 6 
Bluezjay 

to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


American Magazine, 
Companion, Collier’s, The Mentor, and 
Farm and Fireside, and like Mr. Peck 
establish for yourself a pleasant, profit- 
able business. 


Write to-day for full particulars. 


IO 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- ; 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a ee a e a a a aF) 


colorless, clear liquid (one drop does “CAN You Size Folks Up as This 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use Man Does?” is the title of an article 
wanba re oN E sanraty next month dealing with the experi- 
or the liquid — the action is the same. ences and ideas of one of the shrewd- 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed | est credit men in the United States. 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. Here is a peculiarly rich study of 
Free: Write Bauen A Blick Chicago, Dept. 6, Í human nature in everyday action. It 
for valuable book, Correct Care of the Fest.” | will help anyone to be a much better 
A ude of other people. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 10A 

The Crowell Publishing Com 

416 West 15th Street, New Nore, N.Y. 
Please tell me how I can build up a prof- 

itable business for myself. 


Nanosa ae 
Dd ee aa aos re 
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Natco Home 
Concord, Mass. 


James Perdoa. Boston 


OU can build a beau- 
tiful, comfortable and 


permanent home—one 
that will be proof against 
fire, heat, cold and damp- 
ness—and build it econ- 
omically if you use Natco 
Hollow Tile. 

Our Home Book which 
shows actual photo- 
graphs of successful 
Natco dwellings and 
contains much valuable 
information for prospect- 
ive home builders will be 
sent you free on request. 
Write for it. 


NATCO 

HOLLOW TILE 

NATIONAL FIRE: PRGDFING 
COMPANY 


1304 Foios Bitz Purtsburgh, Pa 


ATENT 


C. A. SNOW & CO. exchisively since 1875 


Send model, sketch or photo for free advice, cost of 
Patent, ete. Book on Patents, Trademarks and Copyrights 
free. Write or come to C. A. Snow & Co., 710 8th St., 
Opposite United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 


FREE AMBITIOUS WRITERS of 
photoplays, ‘short stories, songs, 
ms, newspaper articles, send today for free 

elpful booklet, “Successful Writing.’ 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 649 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati 
own and earn big 


YOU CAN minm 


fees. A New system of foot correction: readily learned by 
anyone at home in a few weeks. Easy terms for training, 
openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 
No capital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 
Address Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


r 
e ° 
Lodge Furniture 
Complete line, large variety ofstyles and designs. We 
have furnished thousands of lodges in every pact of 
the country. Also FOLDING CHAIRS, SCHOOL 
DESKS,CHURCH PEWS and OPERACHAIRS. 
en you write tell us what you want. 
E H. Stafford Mfg. Co., Chicago. Dept. 16 


Whi 


have a business- 
profession of your 


Learn in spare time at home 
Earn $30—S$35 aWeek 


Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 


Method. Leading Chicago System. 
Endorsed by physicians. Estab- 
lished 22 years 

Earn while learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 
ears of age write for illustrated cata- 


Become Independent 
Chieage School of Narsing, Dent. 73, 421 Ashland Bivd., Chicago 


s7 Back Guaran- 


F! on 
tee and FREE NURSE QUIPMENT. 


Ways to Keep 
the 160,000 Hairs on 
Your Head 


(Continued from page 51) 


Castile soap (white or red), 80 parts; pure 
soda bicarbonate, 20 parts; water, boiled, 100 
parts. A very little of this makes an abundant 
lather. 


If the scalp is tender, instead of soap 
use warm water and powdered borax, or a 
mixture of the yolks of three eggs beaten 
up in a pint of lime water. This mixture 
is very soothing, and is really one of the 
best beautifiers of the hair. 

The idea of washing the scalp by break- 
ing a hen’s egg on the head, rabbing the 
egg in, and then washing it out is nothing 
more than a superstition. If you will t 
the following test you will see how each 
a shampoo of this find is worth: Break an 
egg in your hands, and then wash your 
hands in water. That will show you 
whether eggs and water will remove dirt. 

Too much care and attention cannot be 
given to the matter of brushing the hair, 
nor to the selection of brushes. Repeated 
and careful brushing is required to give our 
hair luster, and to keep it after we get it. 

For adults, and for children whose hair 
is well grown, two brushes should be used; 
one a stiff brush, and the other a medium 
or soft.one. The baby’s brush should be 
very soft, and used only to smooth the 
hair into place. 


ACOeD style of stiff brush has the bris- 
tles in rows of small clumps or groups, 
the central bristles in each clump being 
longer than the others. The soft brush 
should be of good quality, with its bristles 
far enough apart to permit of thorough 
cleaning. This is to be used merely in 
arranging or dressing the hair. For ordi- 
nary use, the comb should be coarse, with 
blunt teeth. 

The stiff brush should be used system- 
atically every night or morning. This 
brushing should be vigorous enough to 
constitute a massage of the scalp, to stim- 
ulate the circulation, and also to align the 
strands of hair. This vigorous brushing 
is also useful in getting out foreign matter 
and in keeping the scalp free from scales. 

After the morning use of the stiff brush, 
take the soft brush to help in arranging 
the hair. The soft brush, remember, is not 
used for the sake of the scalp, but to give 
smoothness and gloss to the hair. 

If you find, on using the stiff brush, that 
the scalp is painfully tender, a shampoo is 
needed. The tenderness may come from 
dirt in the hair, from dandruff scales, or 
from constitutional causes. After sham- 

ing a tender scalp, use only the soft 
rush gently. 

If brushing is done regularly, the hair 


will not require the aid of water, oil, or 


pomade, to keep it in place, except in the 
case of whorls, or aici. The practice 
followed by some men of wetting the hair 
every time they brush it, or of sousing the 
hair in either cold or warm water every 
day, is harmful; not because the water it- 
self is injurious, but because care is not 
taken to dry the hair and to restore the 
oil. If the hair is not properly dried and 


Yet Men Once 
Laughed At Him! 


HEY laughed at his tall, ungainly fig- 

ure. They laughed at his homely 
phrases. They laughed as they saw him 
studying by the light of that flickering log 
fire. 


But Lincoln plugged steadily on. 


“I will study and get ready,” he said 
calmly, “and some day my chance will come.” 


And. that chance did come! It came to 
Lincoln as it will come Today and Tomor- 
row and throughout all time to every man 
who sincerely wishes to get ahead—who 
dreams his dream of success and then works 
to make that dream come true. 


For 30 years, the I. C. S. has been helping 
men to “get ready”—to win advancement— 
to know the joy of succeeding in business 
and in life. And it will do the same for 
you, too, if you will only make the start. 

This is all we ask: Without obligation or 
a penny of cost, mark and mail the coupon 
printed below and let us tell you how you 
can win the position you want in the work 
you like best. 


—— TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7491-B, Scranton, Pa. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me complete in- 
formation about the subject before which I have marked 
an X in the list below: 


ADVERTISING DRAFTING 
Salesmanship Mechanical Engineering 
BOOKKEEPING 


Civil Engineering 
Civil Service SURVEYING 
Railway Mail Clerk 
Traffic Manager 
Business Management 


ARCHITECTURE 
Electrical Engineering 
Stationary Engineering 


O Certified Public Accountant CICHEMISTRY 

C Stenography Automobiles 

O Good English Airplane Engines 
BAGLOGB ..050..ssissscasivaassacascnsvgacsasccdesinccebeceveiccuvtsssesarsevecdaneevaeee 
nro Lr eA oR RRL ELO E S PER aA EA COPE ETAN 


Persons reaiding in Canada should send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. > 


ows im 
aut 
et. AIE Dignified, exclusive profession, Little 
competition, $5,000 to $10,000 Incomes for experts. Easy by our methot. 
Est. 1916, Assistance extended to students ard graduates. Write for details, 


American Landscape School, 15B, Newark, New York 


Swollen Ankles! 


—will soon return to fashion- 
able slenderness. You need not 
sacrifice footwear style. 

See page 81. 
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Thermo 


Knitted 


Sport Coat 


Guaranteed 
ALL Virgin 
Wool 


5622 


With Belt 
75 cents extra 


occasions. Makes a dandy house 
coat too. Smartly finished; sturdily 
knitted from all virgin 
wool yarn. Finished 
as expertly as more 
expensive coats. Costs 
you only $6.00 at your 
dealer's, in the new 
heather mixtures. 
Thermo hanger in the 
neck of each coat. 


Write us if your dealer 
cannol supply you. 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 
349 Broadway Dept. A New York 


For outings 
“* golf 
motoring 


bowling 


traveling 


hiking 
office or 


home wear 


Tells of the great opportunities in this attractive 
profession, and how you can learn by mail in spare 
time, Send for copy at once, No obligations, 


EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 


American School of Finance, 88 McLene Bidg., Columbus, O. 


Comedies, Dramas, Vaudeville Acts, 
Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel Opening Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything for 
Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertainments. 
Monologs, Dialogs, Speakers. CATALOGUE FREE. 
T. 8. DENISON & 00.. 623 So. Wabash. Dept. 73, CHIOAGO, 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Est. 1906. Positions for teachers and teachers for posi- 
tions, in private or public schools, secondary schools, 
colleges, and universities. Branch offices maintained at 
911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon, and 722 Stahl- 
man Bidg., Nashville, Tennessee. Address MR. PAUL 
YATES, MANAGER, 616 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


How to Attain Your Desires 


Are you prospering? 

Are you happy? Healthy? 
Wealthy ? id ? 

Is your home a home, or a 
family jar? 

Is your profession or business 
living up to the real YOU? 

Do you know how to win 
friends and retain your ends? 

New Thought will help you 
as it has millions of others 
who have tried it before you. 


Elizabeth Towne) 
Editor of Nautilus 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox Knew 


the value of New Thought. She used it to attain her 
destres and advised others to do so in her “What I Know 
About New Thought.” 

et this Wilcox 


For ten cents you can 

For 10 Cents booklet and a month's trial of Nautilus, 
magazine of New Thought. Elizabeth Towne and Wiliam 
E Towne, editors. Wonderful personal experience articles 
a feature of every issue. 

Send 10 cents today and we will also include a copy of 
“How To Get What You Want.” THE ELIZABETH 
TOWNE CO., Inc., DEPT. P-71, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


reoiled every time after wetting, it be- 
comes brittle, with a tendency to fall out. 

Brushes should be washed in warm 
water and soap at least once a week. 
Never soak a brush in spirits, as it softens 
the glue and spoils the brush. Combs 
should be cleaned in spirits, alcohol full 
strength, or wood alcohol, which you can 


secure from any paint store. 


So far as the health of the hair is con- 
cerned, it is immaterial whether it is cut 
at long or at short intervals. 

Employ only the most careful barbers 
and hair-dressers; for unclean establish- 
ments are the most fertile source of scalp 
diseases. Men, because they patronize a 
barber so frequently, are particularly ex- 
posed to contagion from any minor, and 
some very serious, diseases. The regula- 
tions established by the Board of Health 
for all barber shops in New York City are 
not too stringent. l am inclined to think 
that they should be made even more 
stringent. 

According to these regulations a barber 
must not use any shaving mug, hair 
brushes, shaving brush, razors, towels, or 
cover cloths, for more than one customer 
without disinfecting or washing. The 
barber himself should be perfectly clean 
and free from any disease of the skin or 
scalp. He should wash his hands with 
soap and warm water and scrub his nails 
before attending each customer. He 
should wear white, clean outer clothing. 
The head-rest in a barber chair should be 
covered with a fresh paper napkin or cloth 
for each customer. 


pe NOT allow a barber to apply a pow- 
der puff, dipped into a common bowl of 
powder, to your face after shaving, or to 
your neck after trimming your hair. The 
powder puff is a great carrier of contagion. 
The barber should use clean absorbent 
cotton, dipping it into a fresh supply of 
powder spread upon a clean napkin; or he 
should use a powder blower. 

Our experience in New York shows that 
clippers are frequent carriers of contagion, 
because the barber seldom disinfects, or 
sterilizes them properly. To lay them in 
an ordinary disinfecting cabinet for only 
half a minute, after using them on a cus- 
tomer, is not sufficient. The germ that 
causes ringworm disease will live at least 
three hours in a cabinet such as most 
barbers use. And the ringworm germ is 
one of the very easiest germs to kill. 

When clippers are used, they should be 
taken apart after each customer has been 
served, and thoroughly disinfected in al- 
cohol. This operation would take the 
barber at least three minutes. 

Here I must give you another word of 
warning, and I cannot make it too strong. 
If, since 1914, you have purchased a cheap 
shaving brush, either hows or bury it. 
During the war, a considerable number of 
these brushes were made of hair from 
the tails of horses and cows. It was not 
known then that this hair contained 
germs of the dreaded anthrax disease. 

Many of these cheap brushes have been 
destroyed by the manufacturers who made 
them and by the dealers who purchased 
them. Others have been condemned and 
destroyed by the New York Board of 
Health. To-day you should make a point 
of buying only good shaving brushes, 
made by reputable manufacturers and 
plainly marked “Sterilized.” All the 


| This Book | 


- On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 


Contains practical 
suggestions on how 
to make your home 
artistic, cheery and| 
inviting—explains how you can easily and| 
economically refinish and keep woodwork, 
furniture and floors in perfect condition. 


kd e 
—Building?? 
If so, you will find this book particularly inter- 
esting and useful, for it tells how to finish inex- 
| pensive soft woods so they are as beautiful and 
artistic as hard wood. Tells just what materials 
to use—how to apply them—includes color card— 
gives covering capacities, etc. 


|Our Individual Advice Department will give a 
prompt and expert answer to all questions on 
interior wood finishing. 

We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the | 
name and address of one of your best painters. And for | 
10c we will a end you postpaid a2 oz. bottle of John- | 
son's Liquid Prepared Wax for polishing furniture. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. A. M. 1, Racine, Wis. | 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


gio Fe at 
qpe Wood owt 


i 


You can complete 


High School Course 
WALE You con complete 


inside of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. nd for it DAY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-3 1-B, Drexel Ave. & 68th St. 


CHICAGO 


COLLEGE 
LIBERAL ARTS 


Evanston Illinois 
Write for book of views and detailed descrip- 
courses offered in the College of 


tion of 
Evanston, tll. 


Liberal Arts. Address 


Ry, C. Flickinger, Dean 
10 University Hall. 


t F t 60 

Eastman School of Business Fo ™oere ‘has, £9 

American Business College. Thoro training in every busines 

pursuit. Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial and 

Teachers’ Courses. Both Sexes. Has trained over 50,000 

succes ful men. Open all year. Enter any week-<day. Catalog. 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 637. C. C. Gares. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 


HILL SQUARE, ANGOLA, LNDIANA 
Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 


Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. o entrance 
examination. High School Diploma not uired,. Com- 
pact courses made up of essentials only. Bzpenses low. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


j[oted for: Select 30 states; pleasant life; location 
toann Bie Ride Mts North of Adanta. Standard Ac coarse: 


special advantages in music, oratory, art, estic science, physical 
culture, 31 buildings, including sorori jouses, new gymnasium, 
Swimraing pool. Catalog and ltstrated book.” 


Address BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


The Sargent School ‘fatezacn: 


Education 
Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 


HOLLINS COLLEG for Women. 


Founded 
1842. Standard College Courses for Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Music degrees. 290 studen 


Healthful location in the Virginia mountains. 
MATTY L. COCKE, Pres’t, Box 343, Hollins, Va- 


ULVER SUMMER 


SCHOOLS 


Naval Woodcraft Cavalry Artillery Aviation 

In all the world there is 
nothing just like a summer 
at Culver for a real, live 
red-blooded boy. Experts 
teach and guide. Perhaps 
to sail a boat, ride a horse, 
pilot a hydroplane, fire 4 
“75” or do an Indian War 
Dance. Woodcraft School 
for younger boys. Send for 
catalogue of the school that 


interests you. Address 
Dean’s Office 
Culver Indiana 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops ach- 
ing, then shortly you lift it right of. Doesn’t 
hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


SHORTHAND 


Quickly Learned at Home 


4 8 


Boyd—the Wonderful, | New, Easy System. 100 to 150 
words a minute in 20 guaran! New pricipica- dietation 
. so P aokkeo sping , Commercial Law 
veg oney-Back Guarantee. 
CHICAGO HOME STUDY SCHOOLS 
Biock Chicago, M. 


For 57 these little marchers 
have led band instrument buyers 
to better quality and value! 


FR E E—84-Page 
BAND CATALOG 


Pictures, Prices thi 
for the Bande from s trom single Inatrament te 
Used b by Arm 7 and 


Bare Baby Canty 


in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motorin with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
crib, he safest way, the doctors say.” Crib easily 
s tapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 
Protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach wher 
not in use. Sold everywhere orsent parcel post prepaid 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer's name 
29 mane SoRDON MOTOR one co. 


CHICAGO 


i 


reputable manufacturers of the country 
have readily agreed to codperate in this 
matter; nea ai brushes, so marked, are 
of the proper kind of hair, and have been 
properly sterilized. 

Just pecaiiss you have used your cheap 
brush a good many times, do not think 
that it is safe. The anthrax germ is one of 
the most difficult to kill, and it may have 
lived in the brush for many months. 

People are always asking me whether 
singeing is good for the hair. Singeing is 
merely a very long-lived paperenn: 


The theory, of course, is that, b 7 singeing, 
the hair is prevented from “bleeding”— 
from losing its juice or sap. The hair is 


hollow; buti it contains no juice or sap. It 
cannot “bleed.” Split hairs should be cut 
off below the cleft, aee do not singe them. 
You might just as well ask your manicur- 
ist to singe your finger nails to prevent 
“bleeding” after they have been cut. 


Now aword particularly about the dress- 
ing of women’s hair. Beautiful hair 
is often spoiled by improper treatment by 
some ignorant operator. You should be 
absolutely certain that your hairdresser 
is well trained, that the place is scrupu- 
lously clean, and that the management is 
careful about its customers. 

Curling, crimping, and waving, by 
means of hot irons, remove the natural 
oil and make the hair lusterless and brit- 
tle. Many women have permanently in- 
jured their hair by using these methods 
too frequently. In the end, nature had 
rebelled, and the loss of hair and even 
baldness have been the consequence. 

Long hair requires a great deal of time 
for its proper attention, and it is trying on 
the wearer. Many delicate women and 
girls would be healthier if their long hair 
were bobbed. Headaches are often caused 
by the excessive weight of very heavy 
hair. 

If your hair is scanty, it may help if you 
wear it short for a while and use means to 
stimulate its growth. Wearing a lot of 
false hair heats the head and retards the 
growth of the natural hair. 

It would be a good thing for a great 
many women if they would “bob” their 
hair. To wear the hair short is a great 
comfort—as men well know. Short hair 
is also easier to keep clean. I think that a 
woman should decide for herself, with her 
occupation and circumstances in mind, 


whether or not to bob her hair. It is a 
question of hygiene and comfort. 
Many women have been advised | 


against the use of the fine comb, on the 
ground that it “brings out the hair.” The | 
real use of the fine comb is, of course, for 
the removal of scales, or of vermin. It is, 
however, a mistake to think that we can 
arrest the loss of hair by avoiding all vio- 
lence with the comb. 

The hairs that come out as a result of 
ordinary or even vigorous combing are 
almost always those which have degener- 


| ated and which, sooner or later, will fall 


out anyway. It is much better that they 
should be removed from the hair follicles; 
for if they are allowed to remain there, 
they will act only as foreign bodies. It is 
well established that if these weak hairs 


are pulled out, more vigorous ones will | 


take their place. On the other hand, 
every hair which is allowed to fall of itself 
is replaced by one more feeble, and so on, 
until baldness comes. 


Write to Me Now! 


and I will tell you an easy way 
to have more money to spend 
Thousands of women have a vital 
need for more money—to properly 
bring up their family—to meet the 
present cost of living and tide them over this 
penod of unemployment. Many of them 
ave been helped in this problem and now 
have money to spend and a permanent as- 
sured income by becoming our represent- 
atives and selling our 


World's Star 


Hoses’ ahi 
Underwear 
to their friends and neighbors. As we have 


shown them, we can show you a fine inde- 
pendent way to have more money to spend. 


We’ve Helped More Than 25,000 
They are now enjoying large and 
prosperous businesses with con- 
stantly increasing sales. With our 
help their incomes are growing larger every 
day. One woman made over $200 in twenty- 
one days. By our help one mother of two 
small children is banking $80 each month 
l after paying all her ‘expense. You can do 
T just the same as these women have done. 
5 No Previous Ezperiencs Is Necessary 
Write to-day! We will send you our 
| beautifully illustrated catal og—shows how 
easy it is to become a World's Star Money 
$ Maker. Protected territory—prompt deliveries. 


We have been in business 
for twenty-seven years: 


amonth 


$4 2° $5 wie euy 


Any Standard Make Guaran- 
t TYPEWRITER With Every 
Modern Writing Convenience. 


Write Today Fog Mustrated Catalog Ez- 
plaining Try-Before-You-Buy Plan 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES co. 
328—218 No. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ATENTS. patei aigas 

OF INVENTION BLANK.” 


Send model or sketch and description of invention for 
our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Puad D.C. 


(Free Trial) 


Write for illustrated 


$60 — $200 a week. Free 
Samples GOLD SIGN LETTERS 
for store fronts and office 
windows. Anyone can put 
No experience necessary. Big demand. 


SVIA 
them on. 
LIBERAL OFFER TO GENERAL AGENTS. 


METALLIC LETTER CO. 433F N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 
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A HEALING CREAM \ 


olatum 
VZLA 


Mei 


Always made under this signature 


For Chaps 
and Chilblains 


“The Little Nurse 
for Little Ils” 


P Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
— tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 
F28 CHILBLAINS and chaps, a generous ee 
use of Mentholatum will relieve the pain 
and gently heal the cracked skin. Its antiseptic 
action prevents infection. 
Excellent for cracked lips, cuts, burns and tired feet. 
The men like it after shaving, too. 
The Mentholatum Co. 


Wichita, Kans. Buffalo, N. Y. Bridgeburg, Ont. 


Printing Cheap 


Latest and best yet: 144 
Poultry Boo pages, 215 beautiful pictures, 
hatching, rearing, feeding and dise: information. 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handl 53 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS. Tells how to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 111, Clarinda, lowa | 


Build AJaddin 
Save $200 to $800 


Aladdin success is chiefly due to the 
money saved for Aladdin Home owners. 
You will save a substantial amount through 
eliminating dealers’ 
- profits, saving over 
18% waste in lumber and lowering labor costs in building. Aladdin 
Homes are cut to fit, saving waste of lumber and hundreds of hours of 
carpenter labor. Over a hundred beautiful homes are pictured in the 
Aladdin catalog. Send stamps for this catalog No. 1641 at once. 


alars, lal book, paper. Press $12. 
Job press $150. Save money. Print 


. big profit. All easy, rules sent 
te factory for press catalog TYPE. cards. 
etc, THE PRESS CO., D-30, Moriden, Conn. 


= 


Sold Direct—No In-Between Profits 


The Aladdin Company is the greatest home building institution in the world and it 


does not sell through dealers. It manufactures the lumber at the edge of the four 

reatest timber-producing states. It prepares the house complete, ready to be shipped 
direst to the home builder. You save the dealers’ profits. Your carpenter nails the 
readi-cut lumber just like in any other first-class, permanent home. The catalog 
explains the details fully. 


What You Get When You Buy an Aladdin 


Aladdin Homes are designed to use standard lengths and sizes of lumber so that 
there is practically no sawing. measuring. and fitting to be done by the carpenter on 
the job. You receive in one shipment all the timbered framework, mill-work, the siding; 
outside finish, porch, shingles, windows, doors. interior woodwork, lath. glass, nails, 
hardware, lock sets, paints, stains and varnish. Send stamps today for catalog No. 1641. 


>The Aladdin Co., Mmiznizan 
9 Branches (Offices and Mills): Wilmington, N. C.; 


Hattiesburg, Miss.; Portland, Oregon 
b Canadian Offices and Mills: Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, St. John 


| rule, it looks dry an 


Dandruff is an evidence of scalp trouble 
which we all are fairly quick to recognize. 
However, there are many misconceptions 
concerning it. Itis not of itself a distinct 
disease, but is a symptom that is present 
in many different diseases. 

Scaling of the scalp is perfectly normal, 
if it is of such a moderate degree as to be 
unnoticeable. Only when it is very pro- 
nounced is it abnormal, or a sign of dis- 
ease. You are undoubtedly familiar with 
the names of some of the diseases of which 
dandruff is a symptom—eczema, ring- 
worm, and dermatitis. It is also a symp- 
tom of other common diseases whose 
names you probably do not know— 
pityriasis simplex capitis, psoriasis, and 
seborrhea. 

This common disease with the extra- 
ordinary name—pityriasis simplex acpitis 
—is simply the scaling of the horny layer 
of the scalp, the scales being branlike. ` It 
is not inflammatory, but'is attended by a 
variable degree of itching. If this is se- 
vere and is allowed to continue without 


| attention, it may be followed by baldness. 


The hair of persons having this disease 
may be normal in < jiapesecioe: but, as a 
usterless. 

Not infrequently this trouble is due to 
too frequent washing, and to the irritant 
effects of the overuse of restorers, tonics, 
shampoos, or hair dyes. While the scalp 
requires the proper amount of attention, 
S have indicated, it is often a good plan 
to give the scalp a complete rest, except 
for the daily massage with the stiff brush 
and a washing every fourth week. 


| @ poe F is caused most frequently 
by a functional disturbance of the oil 
glands. This disturbance may cause the 
glands to secrete too much or too little oil, or 
oil that is too solid or too fluid. Normally, 
these glands secrete only sufficient oil to 
keep the skin and hair soft and supple. 

Dandruff on a scalp that is too dry is 
easy to detect. The condition may cover 
the whole scalp, or it may be localized in 
certain spots. It may assume an annular 
or ring form, closely resembling ringworm, 
with which it is sometimes confused. The 
hair itself seems dry, and after a time be- 
gins to fall. This trouble gives no symp- 
toms, except a slight itching. In this case, 
as always, itching of the scalp is a danger 
signal. 

It is much more difficult to detect dan- 
druff when it occurs on a scalp that is too 
oily. If you have persistent itching of the 
scalp, you should seek competent medical 
advice. It is much harder to render an 
oily scalp dry than to bring back a dry 
scalp to its normal condition. 

All these dandruff conditions may be 
considered as some form of seborrhea, 
and, in general, treatment for them is very 
simple and effective. 

First, remove the crusts, scales, and 
débris by soaking the hair and scalp in oil 
—sweet, almond, olive, or mineral. Then 
clean with a shampoo, using warm soft 
water and a good alkaline soap. lf the 
head is too sensitive for the tincture of 
green soap, use the castile soap solution, 
the formula for which I have given above. 
After the shampoo, dry the hair. When 
thoroughly dry, anoint the scalp wi 
sulphur cream. - 

This cream- should be made in the p 
portion of one dram of powdered sulphur 
to one ounce of rose ointment. It shou 
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be rubbed in well with the soft ends of the , 
fingers. Be sure that the cream gets well 
into the scalp, not merely on the hair. 
The application should be continued | 
nightly for at least a week; then at a little 
longer intervals for one or more weeks; 
and, after that, once a week. Remember 
that you should use only a very little of | 
the ointment. 

Relapses are common; and relapses 
may make you think that the treatment | 
is ineffective. Permanent cure is not pos- 
sible, however, without correcting the 
disturbed functioning of the oil gland 
system. When relapses occur, begin the 
treatment again. 


HERE is another formula which is use- | 

ful in general dandruff conditions. It is 
one of the best preventives and curative 
washes, if used when and as needed. Be- 
fore using this wash, however, you should | 
be sure that dandruff is not the result of | 
too’ much use of irritating substances on | 
the hair, and neither should you use this 
wash on a scalp that inclines to be too 
greasy; for resorcin, which is one of the 
constituents of this wash, tends to make 
the hair greasy. The formula, which any 
druggist can fill for you, is this: 


Bichloride of mercury Grain 1 | 
Chloral hydrate Grains 11 
Resorcin Grains XV 
Glycerine Drops xv | 
Add sufficient | 
Alcohol ethyl quantity of 
Aq ros each to make 
three ounces. 


Mix: Label, “Hair Wash—Poison.”” i 
Use morning and evening when dandruff is 
present. 


In all forms of scalp disease, general 
treatment is necessary, especially if the 
health is obviously below normal. The 
scalp disturbance may be only a symptom 
of abnormal conditions elsewhere in the 
body. Patients, though they may be an- 
noyed by falling dandruff, sometimes 
think the condition a minor one, and do 
not seek medical advice, as they should. 
When you detect any one of the following 
conditions, you ought to consult a compe- 
tent physician: 


1. Excessively dry hair. 

2. Brittle and lusterless hair. 

3. Hair that is falling in an unusual amount. 

4. Bald spots, scales, and crusts. 
; i Excessively oily hair. These conditions 
n icate that the general health needs looking 
after, 


THE Real ‘Star Salesman’ in Mod- 
ern Business” is defined and analyzed 
next month by George W. Hopkins, | 
founder and first president of the | 
American Society of Sales Executives. 
This article is full of tips on sales- | 
manship that any human being can 


appropriate and apply to marked 
advantage. 


Those Luminous Watch Hands 


THE luminous hands on your watch are 

made so by radium extracted from 
carnotite ore found in Colorado. It takes 
about se tons of the ore to produce one 
ram of radium, but over a half million | 
Watches can be lighted up with the lumi- | 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN ALWAYS 


SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. LDOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT | 


ee ee 
Í STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE 
AT THE FACTORY 


ai a 


| » THE STAMPED PRICE 
TA |S YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS Y 


W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 


$700 & $800 SHOES 


SPECIAL SHOES $10.00 STYLISH AND 


DURABLE SHOES $5.00 


BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 107 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our stores at factory cost. We donot 
make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 


W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world, It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con» 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid forthe goods. 


Catalog Free, 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
144 Spark St.; Brockton, Mass. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply youwithW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they do in New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not takea substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct 
from the factory and save money. 


Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


1843 Formerly Virginia Female Institute > 1922 


Oldest girls’. school in Virginia—Episcopal. Location healthful and 

beautiful. General and college preparatory courses. Loyal alumnae 

find here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of culture and 

refinement combined with modern equipment and teaching methods. 
Supervised out-door sports. For catalogue address 


MRS. H. N. HILLS, A. B., Box C 


ARTER’S INKY RACER removes blots from any- 
thing but an escutcheon—another reason why 
there is no blot on the escutcheon of CARTER PRODUCTS. 


At all Stationers 


THE CARTER’S 
INK COMPANY 


Boston New York 
Chicago Montreal 
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IRSTY Fibre is the name 

of ScorTissue absorbency. 
He is ScotTissue. It is Thirsty 
Fibre, interpreter of towel efi- 
ciency, who makes it possible 
for us to invite comparison 
and competitive tests. 


Thirsty Fibre 
Victorious Under Test 


TING for absorbency dis- 
closes some interesting facts 
about towels. It shows that a 
towel that isn’t absorbent isn’t 
really a towel, for a towel’s duty 
is to dry! 
Tear a ScotTissue Towel and 
note the fleecy softness of its mil- 
lions of Thirsty Fibres. Place one 


in your ink-well and see how fast 
the ink climbs—a really absorbent 
towel. Try one on your face and 
discover the satisfaction of a real 
dry with a real towel. Compare 
the results with those of any towel 
you choose. 

You'll enjoy “Thirsty Fibre—His 
Biography.” Let ussenda free copy. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, Chester, Pa., Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


©s.P.c. 


Scoffissue 


eee ŘŮ‚Ė 


Towels 


Lustrous, Sheer Silk Stockings—$1.50 Pair; 


EvERY woman will love these lustrous silk 


stockings. 


All can afford the luxury of silken clad 
Just think— 
pure thread silk, 8-inch extra elastic hem 


feet at this moderate price. 


All popular colors may 
be had—black, white, 
cordovan brown, gray, 
navy, African brown, 
silver gray, and Russia) 


top, four ply heel and toe, high spliced silk 
heel, back seam and fashioned marks, all 
the appearance of full fashioned hose, with 
seamless comfort in the foot. Price only 
$1.50 a pair (East of the Rockies). 
Exceptional durability is assured by the 
Iron Clad trademark. 

Ask your dealer for Iron Clad No. 903 
—get several pair. If he doesn’t carry 
them, order direct enclosing remittance and 
stating size and colors desired. Your order 
will be promptly filled postpaid. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
204 Vine St. St. Joseph, Mich. 


calf. 


Sizes 8 to 10%. 


To-day’s Amazing 
Crop of Eighteen- 


Year-Old Roués and 
Nineteen- Year-Old 
Vamps 
(Continued from page 7) 


metropolis. The material devices which 
transform all the routine of life have been 
crowded into just a few decades. We have 
been kept busy for a half-century providing 
storage space for long-distance ’phones, arc 
lights, giant locomotives, talking machines, 
half-tone printing processes, mail-order 
catalogues, refined vaudeville, the mer- 
chandising methods of great department 
stores, the Bessemer process of making 
steel, skyscrapers, motor cars, flying ma- 
chines, wireless telegraphy, golf, the germ 
theory of disease, telepathy, the enfran- 
chisement of women, and so on fora 
couple of pages. 

Back yonder we had in our home a 
“whatnot,” a couple of sea shells, a 
melodeon, some haircloth furniture, a 
wood-burning cook stove, and a few 
other incidentals, including the bootjack. 
Now, every modern home is a museum of 
wonders, a complex demonstration of 
what may be achieved by the ingenuity, 
the imagination, and the skill of the clev- 
erest people in the world. Just around 
the corner is the moving-picture theatre, 
the most potent single influence of the 
century. 


p? you ever stop to think that the 
children now coming into action get the 
entire accumulation of fifty years at one 
dose, and take it without blinking? 

ps as a Chinese infant easily picks up 
a language which the missionary cannot 
learn in twenty years, so the absorbent 
little ones now shouting in the schoolyards 
take on, without conscious effort, a 
mighty cargo, which includes the whole 
array of inventions, the results of the war, 
the complicated developments of the 
silent drama, a working knowledge of 
sports and pastimes, a list of the modes 
and fashions, all the popular songs which 
pour out of the phonograph, and_ the 
myriad facts of existence which are lined 
up along motor routes and trolley lines. 

They are compelled to accept all of our 
favorite marvels as commonplace and 
everyday incidentals. They listen to 
talking-machines and look at airplanes, 
and scoot around in automobiles, an 
talk over telephones, and then mildly 
inquire “Why not?” The cinema drama, 
which would have paralyzed the 1875 boy 
with amazement and delight, they regar 
with weary impatience and then say: 
“Step on it! Go into the high! Give us a 
touch of speed!” 

Fifty years ago we played two-old-cat, 
and watched the trains go through. Now- 
adays they have athletic fields and gyms 
and leagues and associations; and even 
the country boys, living away out, have 
traveled to distant cities in horseless car- 
riages and laid up vast stofes of erudition. 
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Is it any wonder that the rising genera- 
tion is blasé? Is it strange that the wealth 
of worldly knowledge which they inherited, 
all in a lump, has somewhat gone to their 
heads and given them the usual conceits 
and pretensions of the newly rich? 

Why does their self-satisfaction rasp us? 
Probably because every person above 
thirty-five lives somewhat in the past, and 
our Lid associates have a grinning con- 
tempt for all those mementoes of bygone 
days which we regard with solemn rever- 
ence. 

The pictures which we hold in affection, 
because of long-ago association, are pre- 
posterous and prehistoric jokes to the 
superior adolescents. They are bored stiff 
when we begin to mumble about the 
belles and beaux and bright dramatic 
lights of away back yonder, and their for- 
bearance is taxed beyond endurance when 
some tottering and senile wreck, forty-two 
or forty-three years of age, tries to break 
up the dancing party by requesting a 
waltz! 


T IS one of the happy illusions of the 
youthful that they represent full bloom 
and that everything beyond them is decay. 
They burst upon the scene and accept 
all the legacies, for which we have toiled, 
as personal property to which they are en- 
titled because of their all-around superi- 
ority to any other living objects in sight. 
We have smothered them with riches 
and blinded them with revelations, and 
then we are surprised because they differ 


from the little gawks and ignorami who. 


circulated around the schoolhouse back in 
Hickory Creek, when Pa smoked cheroots 
and Ma owned a cashmere shawl. 

Come to think of it, we were a little 
stuck-up in those remote days because we 
had coal-oil lamps instead of candles and, 
when we hunted rabbits, we used percus- 
sion caps instead of a flintlock. Possibly 
we were slightly amused by the old fogies 
who preferred “Juanita” and “Roll on, 
Silvery Moon” to the up-to-date entrance- 
ments of “Molly Darling,” and “Love 
Among the Roses.” 

I remember the first bunch of bananas 
shipped to our town. Undoubtedly we 
felt sorry for all preceding generations of 
boys who never had tasted bananas, and 
probably we felt sorry for the generations 
of boys to come, because we had used up 
all the thrills and surprises and there 
wouldn’t be any left for them. 

I suppose the older folks around town 
thought we were gaited pretty high— 
what with eating bananas and carrying 
glass marbles and playing on mouth organs 
and raising Cain generally! 

But, oh, my comrades of that distant 
yesterday, we were as primitive as pa- 
pooses! The big show for children had not 
opened. Now it is in full swing. Will the 
older people kindly move to the rear seats? 


“IT TAKES a Heap o’ Living in a 
House t’ Make It Home,” says Edgar 
A. Guest, the famous newspaper poet 
and philosopher, in an article next 
month that will stir you to the bot- 
tom of your heart. Millions of people 
laugh and cry every day over Eddie 
Guest’s poems. They are syndicated 
in 150 newspapers all over the coun- 
try. This article has the same human 
flavor and appeal. ; 


Photoplay Corporation 
Searches For Screen Writers 


Through Novel Creative Test 


Critical Shortage of Stories can be met only by discover- 


ing new film writers. 


World’s leading photoplay clearing 


house invites you to take free examination at home. 


HE motion picture industry faces its su- 
preme crisis. With its acting personnel 
at the artistic peak, its apparatus close to 
mechanical perfection, the fourth greatest 
industry in the United States acutely lacks 


the one thing it must have to go on—original - 


stories. The greatest photoplay clearing 
house in the world is now searching the 
country for new story tellers. 


Literature and the drama have virtually 
been exhausted. The public has demon- 
strated at the box office 
that it wants good orig- 
inal human interest. sto- 
ries, not “warmed over” 
novels and plays. Pro- 
fessional novelists and 
fiction writers have defi- 
nitely failed in the mo- 
tion picture field. Hun- 
dreds tried—a handful 
succeeded. They are 
trained for expression on 
the printed page, not 
upon the screen—two 
widely different arts 
rarely combined in the 
talents of a single writer. 

But excellent original 
stories are being written 
for the screen, and sold 
to producers at from 
$500 to $2,000 each, by 


Everyday People, Trained in the Scenario 
Technique 

Not just everybody—only those gifted with 
creative imagination and trained in the lan- 
guage of the studios. The unimaginative, un- 
original person can never sell a scenario, no 
matter how well he masters the screen 
writers’ technique; and the gifted story 
teller may as well write his idea in Chinese 
as to prepare it without the technique. 


Thomas H. Ince 
Thos. H. Ince 
Studios 


Frank E. Woods 
Chief Supervising 
Director Famous 
Players-Lasky 
. Corp. 


Lois Weber 
Lois Weber 
Productions, Inc. 


But how can you know whether you pos- 
sess creative imagination? Should you ac- 

uire the technique, and attempt to enter 
this fascinating and handsomely paid pro- 
fession? 


First, there is no way to endow you with 
natural ability. Either you have it, or you 
have not. But if you possess creative tal- 
ent, the Palmer Photoplay Corporation can, 
by its novel psychological home test, dis- 
cover it. Then, if you so elect, the Corpora- 
tion can train you to think in terms of the 


Among the leaders who super- 
vise the educational policy of 
the Department of Education 
of the Palmer Photoplay Cor- 
poration are: 


studio; to write your story so the director 
can see tls action as he reads. 


Send for the Free Van Loan 
Questionnaire 


By this scientifically exact series of psycho- 
logical test questions and problems, the de- 
gree of natural aptitude which you may 
possess can be accurately determined. It 
resembles the vocational tests employed by 
the United States Army, 
and an evening with this 
novel device for self-ex- 
amination is highly fas- 
cinating as well as useful. 
It was prepared by H. 
H. Van Loan, the cele- 
brated photoplaywright, 
and Prof. Malcolm Mac- 
Lean, formerly of North- 
western University. 
Through this test many 
successful photoplay- 
wrights were encouraged 
to enter their profession. 
It is a simple test ap- 
plied in your own home. 
Its record is held confi- 
dential by the Corpora- 
tion. 


The Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation offers you this free test because 


Scores of Screen Stories are needed 
by producers 


Scores of good stories could be sold at once, 
if they were available. The Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation exists first of all to sell 
photoplays to producers. Its Educational 

epartment was organized for one purpose 
and one only—to develop screen writers 
whose stories it can sell. 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation is finding these 
story tellers in homes and offices all over the land. 

You are invited to try; clip the 
coupon 

The whole purpose of this advertisement is to invite 
readers of The American Magazine to take the Van 
Loan questionnaire test. If you have read this page 
up to this point, your interest is sufficient to warrant 
addressing the invitation to you direetly. In all sin- 
cerity, and with the interests of the motion picture 
industry at heart, the Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
extends you its cordial invitation to try. Who can 
tell what the reward may be in your case? 

For your convenience the coupon is printed on this 
page. The questionnaire is free and your request for 
it incurs no obligation on your part. 


C. Gardner Sullivan: 
Author and Pro- 
ducer 


James R. Quirk 
Editor and Pub- 
lisher Photoplay 
Magazine 


Allan Dwan 
Allan Dwan Pro- 
ductions 


Rob Wagner 


Author and Screen 
Authority 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation, Department of Education, A. 3 


PLEASE send me, without cost or 
obligation on my part, your ques- 


to receive further information about 
your Course and Service. 


Ss 


124 West 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


tionnaire. I will anawer the ques- 
tione in it and retain iito yon toe NAME...... 0.00 orisni aa e Ra MNT aa Reece 
analysis. If I pass the teat, I am ADDRESS ree 
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Pin a $1 bill 
to the coupon 
and mail it 
to-day! 


This 
book will 
positively 
increase the 
incomeof every 


salesman who reads it 


Fifty-one true descriptions of how salesmen did what you want to do 


T contains the personal experiences of the fifty-one 

salesmen who made the best sales in 1921— the 
hardest selling year. 

Experiences in their own words—telling just how 
they did it. 

The experience of the man who sold $745 farm light- 
ing plants to farmers who were “broke” and discour- 
aged. The experience of the salesman who sold a 
ton of fruit cake in July! And forty-nine others, 
each with definite, hard-fact information that every 
salesmanager and salesman can use. Not a word of 
theory—a selling book by salesmen. 


Bare-Handed Selling 


With a “Personal Message to Salesmen” 


from Charles M. Schwab 


Every corporation president, every salesmanager, every 
salesman should have this book. It will pay for itself 
again and again. Two hundred and fifty-six pages, in a 
size so handy that you can slip it in your pocket. 


It costs only $1.00. Get it at your bookstore or news- 
stand. Or pina dollar bill to the coupon and mail it to-day. 


J At news-stands, bookstores, or direct from the publishers. 
ae Use the coupon, if you do not find the book readily. 


` 
Reynolds Publish- `~ 
ing 
416 West 13th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


x 


x 
x 


Se. Reynolds Publishing Company, Inc. 


Here is one dollar, for which ` 
sai PUBLISHERS 


please send me, postpaid. one 
s 


copy ot Bare-Handed Selling. 
N 416 West 13th Street 
an “hy. New Yor N, Y. 


Name inoia 


Add E r 
‘N 


ce ee PACS 22 Sis, 
x 


Old Hugh Kenyon 
Regains His Youth 


(Continued from page 45) 
After he had heard Addie lock herself 


into her own room, he wandered soft- 
footedly through the house, touching the 
walls he had painted, passing gentle hands 
over the wooden smoothness of the win- 
dow casings he had put in, the stairs he 
had built with his own hands. Not a room 
but was filled with memories of his hours 
of happy work, not a room but bore 
silent testimony to his labors. It was 
more than a thing of plaster and wood. 
It was his vision of beauty, his dream of 
security, the haven of his old age. 

Outside in the white light, his magnolia 
tree stretched ghostly arms to the moon. 
He slipped out and leaned against it. 
Close to the porch his flowers glimmered 
in dim, shadowy clusters. He Sune him- 
self on the ground, face downward, his 
arms outstretched. In that posture of sur- 
render, he lay, brooding on all his struggles 
with life, ending in capitulation. 

Should he yield in this struggle, he 
would never fight again. Life would have 
won her last great victory over him. An 
old man who had lived too long, he would 
drag through the abject security of his 
days. Could he, after so many years of 
bitter acceptance, take up arms in the 
conflict? Could he become suddenly 
resolute, and fight on? Exhausted by the 
turmoil in his mind, he fell into a troubled 
slumber and did not wake until dawn 
streaked the sky. 


E GOT up, chilled and wet with the 

dew, his kody stiff and aching. He 
went in, splashed his face and hands with 
water and then searched for food. ... He 
felt that he must see Lucy immediately, 
that he could not face the day’s work 
before he had talked with her. 

He reached her house shortly after six, 
but she had been up for some time and 
was moving about the kitchen. As soon 
as she saw him she knew that something 
was wrong, and she put out her hands to 
him in mute question. 

“The house ain’t mine, Lucy,” he said 
thickly. “It belongs to Addie. Her 
mother left a will giving it to her.” 

Lucy’s hands dropped, and her breath 
came in a little gasp of relief. “Oh, Hugh, 
you scared me. I thought somethin’ 
dreadful had happened.” 

She took the one pot from the stove. 

“Here, sit down. I’m goin’ to pour you 
a cup of coffee.” 

He started to protest. 

“Sit down right here, and while you’re 
drinkin’ it we can talk.” 

She waited until half the fragrant liquid 
had disappeared before she started ques- 
tioning him. When she had heard the 
story she asked thoughtfully, “How much 
money have you in the bank?” 

“Not more than six hundred dollars. 
Everythin’ went into the house—and then 
Eliza’s sickness and the funeral expenses.” 

“Six hundred—and I have near three 
hundred and all my furniture. An’ I could 
keep on with the dressmakin’ for a while.” 

“The dressmakin’—no, no! I couldn’t 
have you workin’ after—’ 


Old Hugh Kenyon Regains His Youth, by ADELE ForcE KOLLOCK 


“Just till we'd finished payin’ for the 
house.” 

“The house?” 

“The house we’ll build, Hugh. We’ll 
put your money down, an’ then we’ll both 
work to pay for it. We’ll start in all over 
again, just you an’ me.” 

Hadise throat tightened with tears. 

“You’re a good woman, Lucy; but you 
don’t know what you’re offerin’. I ain’t 
young any longer.” 

“Well, you don’t call yourself old, I 
hope! There’s lots of life ahead of us yet— 
the best of it, I think sometimes.” 

“Ah, but you an’ me is different. You 
are young in spirit, but I’m an old man.” 

Lucy laughed. “Don’t talk silly. Why, 
how do you think I recognized you that 
day? It was by your eyes, your young 
eyes—just the same as they were when 
you were twenty. You always had the 
eyes of a little boy, Hugh; an’ they never 
grew up.” 

“Think how folks’d laugh to hear that! 
‘Old Hugh,’ they call me. I hear ’em.” 

“What do we care? Are we goin’ to be 
cheated all our lives because folks laugh? 
When you first wanted to marry me, you 
wouldn’t have stopped because you didn’t 
own a house!” 

“An’ I won’t stop now, Lucy! Thank 
heavens, I got a steady job!” 

Lucy started and looked at the clock. 
“You'll be late for it if you don’t hurry. 
If we are goin’ to pay for a house, you 
mustn’t lose any pay. Come back here 
for supper to-night.” 


ALONG the road to the station Hugh 
tramped as though to the rhythm of 
triumphant drums, and his heart sang as 
he thought of the house that he and Lucy 
would build. 

A new house! A new life! And both 
would be filled with pleasantness; with 
laughter and contorta ble understanding. 
Already his mind was in a happy tumult of 
planning. Going over on the train, he got 
out his pencil and began making rough 
sketches of the houses they might build. 
He would show them to Lucy that night 
at supper. He felt ten years, twenty 
years, younger. He swung off the little 
train before it came to a stop. Suddenly, 
as he found himself hurrying along, old 
Hugh laughed to himself: 

“Bein’ young ain’t a matter of some 
particklar age. It’s just wantin’ to do 
things—wantin’ it so hard that nothin’ 
stops you. I’ll regain my youth so fast I’ll 

ein my second childhood before long.” 

The idea pleased him immensely. 

“T must tell that to Lucy to-night,” he 
chuckled. “She'll laugh. Darn it! I do 
like to hear Lucy laugh!” 

_ And Hugh himself laughed as he turned 
in at the shop gates; the eager laugh of 

outh, with its dreams and its plans of 
the things it means to accomplish. 


HUMAN Nature—as Seen ona ‘Rub- 
berneck Wagon’ ” is set forth next 
month by W. Edward Drew, vice 
President, treasurer, and New York 
Manager of the largest sightseeing 
company in the world. Mr. Drew tells 
What things in New York and other 
Cities the average visitor is most in- 
terested in, and he has sprinkled his 
article with dozens of amusing and 
‘structive anecdotes. 


Command 


Your use of English proclaims you to the 
world. What you say tells what you are. 
Your language largely determines your 
place among successful men. 


The greater your vocabulary, the greater 
your power of expression and influence upon 
your fellow men. 


Commence now—let Grenville Kleiser 
teach you through his Mail Course in 
Practical English, how to F 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 


Use the Right Word in the 
Right Place— 


Write Tactful, Forceful Let- 
ters; Distinctive Advertise- 
ments, Stories, Sermons, 
Poetry, Essays, Etc. 

Win Promotion and More 
Pay. 

Become an Engaging Conver- 
sationalist— 


Be a Man of Culture, Power, 
and Influence in Your Com- 
munity. 

It will take only some of your spare mo- 

ments at home; no repellent grammar 

study; each lesson as clear as daylight, 
and inspiring to the highest degree. 


He Will Give You Real 
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Important— 
The Interesting Free 
Booklet is for adults 
only—it will not be 
sent to children. 


of English 


Most of your thinking is done in words. 
It is impossible to think in words which 
you do not possess. Your thought must 
suffer for the words you lack. Æ limited 
vocabulary means limited thought, limited 
authority, and limited power. 


The idea, plan or proposal which COM- 
PELS attention is expressed in precise, 
convincing language—language persuasive, 
forceful, and gleaming with just the sug- 
gestion you’re trying to “drive home.” 


The average man of to-day can add largely 
to his efficiency, influence, and income if 
he will give a few minutes each day to 
Grenville Kleiser’s fascinating Mail Course 
in Practical English. Many thousands 
of them have done so. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON, Distinguished 
Novelist and Short-Story Writer, Author of 
“Monsieur Beaucaire,” etc.: 


“Your Course is almost painfully needed by 
many professional writers and speakers. 
student who intelligently follows your Course 
will know what he is talking about.” 


JOHN M. SIDDALL (“SID”), Editor of 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE: “A most helpful 
Course. There is no doubt that the men and 
women taking this Course would be able to 
express themselves in clear, concise, forceful 
English — there would be no ‘malapropisms.’ 
And in these days of quick decisions no one can 
afford to fumble with words. Also a fine vocab- 
ulary and a real knowledge of words are a very 
necessary equipment to the man or woman who 
wishes to get ahead.” 


‘ec Eun n un nun mnn mumn mm 
FREE— How to Become a FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


Master of Englis tl 


This Booklet is absolutely free. It teems with in- 
formation on English, and Mr. Kleiser’s new, 
common-sense method of teaching it. You will find 
it of great interest and value. 
and get it free. No agent will call upon you. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY į 


Pablishers of the Famous “‘New 
Standard Dictionary” 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City @ 


Send the coupon i 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Send me by mail, free of charge or 
obligation, the booklet “How to Become a Master 
of English,” together with full particulars of the 
E Grenville Kleiser Course in Practical English and 

Mental Efficiency. Am. Mag. 3-22 


Name asc. 


B fecal Aare tk ce oe ek 
| Street and No. or R. F. D. 
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“A Vampire Soul 


at once they are yours. 


Hours and hours 
of pleasure and 
thrill await you 
in these books! 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 W. 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me on approval, charges paid by you, Conan Doyle's 
works in ten volumes, gold tops, gold stamped; also the 
three-volume set of Oppenheim. If I keep the books I will 
remit $1 within a week and $2 a month for 12 months, and 
retain the set of Oppenheim without charge. Otherwise I 
will, within one week, return both sets at your expense. 


Ad GV OSS): ee RNa Ae ee 


Occupation sasn ie eae sa 


Behind a Lovely Face” 


She summoned her fiancé to her home in the night. She sent him 
away a raving maniac, loving her fiercely yet transfixed with horror 
at the very thought of her. Why did men love this exquisite 
woman up to the eve of the wedding, and then, at a word from her, 
go mad? The mystery grips you—it is a mystery such as comes 
only from the pen of the greatest of mystery writers, 


CONAN DOYLE 


Doyle has a book for every mood. You may fight beside Sir Nigel or share the 
business villainies of Ezra Girdlestone. In Fly Trap Gulch the huge man-eating 
plant awaits you; you are among the Nihilists; you are in Sassassa Valley with 
the fiend of a single eye. One of the world’s greatest love stories is Doyle’s and 
one of the most stirring prize-fight tales. Fiction enough to last a year; and all 
the Sherlock Holmes stories besides—10 beautiful gilt-top volumes. If you act 


FREE maii the Coupon below OPPENHEIM 


Fora few days only, those who send in the coupon will receive free with the Doyle, in three com- 
pact volumes, six complete, stirring novels of E. Phillips Oppenheim—the master of amazing 
adventure in international intrigue, of weird situations in underworld and palace, of pathetic loves 
and struggles among shifting scenes. Both Oppenheim and Doyle fascinate, grip the imagination, 
bring quick complete relaxation from every-day cares because they have written, not to moralize 
or teach, but to bring pleasure. These six novels, costing $12 when purchased in bookstores, are 
given away with the Doyle: Master of Men, The Great Awakening, To Win the Love He Sought, 
The Yellow House, The New Tenant, A Daughter of Astrea. 


61 STORIES 
—10 Novels 
3 Novelettes 


36 Adventure 
Stories 


19 Famous 
Sherlock Holmes 
Tales 


“WE Sign 
and Mail 


| 
' this now! 
! 
| 


NO MONEY 


“Hot Air” - 
Won’t Get You Out 
of a Tight Place 


(Continued from page 47) 


infringing. I turned the patent face down 
on my desk without so much as looking at 
it, for his conversation had disclosed to me 
the principles of the process covered by it. 
“WwW hether or not I am infringing your 
patent,’ I said, ‘is a matter for the courts 
to decide. I will not discuss it with you. 
I will, however, listen to any business 
proposition you have to make.’ 

“He was somewhat set back by my re- 
ception of his approach. He wanted to 
bluff. I meant to stick to facts. I was 
not infringing the patent and I knew it, 
but I did not mean to tell him so. From 
my reply, | rather think he thought I was 
infringing. At any rate, he came out from 
behind his blu, and stated the real 
purpose of his visit. 

“““We are going to give you your choice,’ 
he said, ‘of selling out or being smashed.’ 

“What with the panic, a fire that wiped 
out our factory when it was not protected 
by a cent of insurance, our failure to get 
the expected patents, and our troubles 
with the inventor, I had no desire to 
undertake an expensive court battle. But 
that was another fact which I did not tell. 


ENDED by going East to meet the 

competitor in person, after I had de- 
manded and received letters from both him 
and his lawyer to the effect that no papers 
would be served on me, compelling me to 
fight a court battle off my home territory. 
I was asked to name a price for the busi- 
ness. I replied that I did not know what 
it was worth; but I described our plant 
accurately, and told the amount of busi- 
ness we were doing. 

“Will you take one hundred thousand 
dollars?’ the competitor asked. 

“Had he offered twenty-five thousand 
dollars, I would have been happily sur- 
prised. When he offered one hundred 
thousand dollars, I was more than sur- 

rised; but, instead of showing it, I told 
fi that I would need time to think it 
over, and went on to New York before 
giving him an answer. There is danger in 
being too eager to conclude a bargain. 
But in the end the competitor got the 
business at his price, and the lawyer, not- 
withstanding his bluff, and his associates 
in the company have since been numbered 
among my best friends! 

“Our storage battery business was hard 
up after the fire which I mentioned. By 
dint of moral suasion, and the kindness of 
my banker, I was able, while the fire was 
still smoldering, to obtain a two-thousand- 
five-hundred-dollar loan. I had several 
small creditors who were bothering the 
life out of me, and three larger credit- 
ors who were considerate. I owed the 
latter about one thousand dollars apiece. 
I went to these people and laid the facts 
of my business before them. 

“*What I want you to do,’ I said, ‘is 
to carry the old accounts until the busi- 
ness earns enough so I can pay you. 
On new material that I buy from you, 
I will pay cash. If you will do this, Į can 
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pay u the small creditors and go ahead.’ 
“ALL three agreed to the plan. 

“Then I took enough out of the two 
thousand five hundred dollars to pay 
all the small creditors. Later, when I sold 
out the business, the old debts of the 
larger creditors were still hanging, al- 
though I had paid them for all new mate- 
rial and was on a thirty-day credit basis 
with them. One of the first things I did 
was to go to these three creditors. Before 
each one I laid down a check for the full 
amount due, plus interest at six per cent 
from the due date. 

“I remembered that the treasurer of one 
of the companies said to me, “This is very 
nice of you, Arnold. But you know it 
isn’t necessary to add the interest.’ 

“T did know it. But I also knew that 
if I did not pay it, I could never escape in 
my own mind the fact of not having paid. 
Some of those former creditors are to-day 
in positions of very large responsibility 
and influence. I believe that they re- 
member the fact about me favorably. 


“PERHAPS I have my engineering train- 
ing to thank that I never take a posi- 
tion and then look around for arguments 
to support it. That is a second variety of 


the ‘hot air’ I mentioned. Unless you get | 
your facts first, there is always the danger | 


of taking the wrong position, which is 


sure to prove embarrassing. Get the facts, | 


then take your position. 


“Sometimes tentative clients ask me to 


act for them in an attempt to prove their 
case as they see it, without regard to 
whether they see it rightly or wrongly. 
““Tf you want the facts,’ I tell them, 
‘whether they prove your case or the 
other fellow’s, I may be able to help you.’ 
“T think that is the only sound position 
—at least for an engineer or other scien- 
tific man—to take, even in the interest of 
the client himself, because his conclusions 
are supposed to be based on the truth, and 
the facts usually come out anyhow. 
“Even facts alone will not do if you can- 
not prove them. In the years 1900 to 1904 
I spent a lot of time, money, and gray 
matter developing a single phase of rail- 
way system at Lansing, Michigan. It was 
the first of its kind. 
“After a long period of development I 


tested my first trial device and it worked | 
fairly successfully. Then I went ahead | 


and built a full-size equipment. I was 
nearly ready for the important final test 
when I had to make a trip to New York. 

“On my way I stopped at Pittsburgh 


and learned that one of the companies ' 


there, hearing of what I was doing, had 
also been spurred to develop a similar in- 
vention; and I discovered that their device 
was simpler than mine. But I was first 
with the idea, and I meant to claim the 
credit of priority of achievement even if I 
could not expect any financial return. 
_ “And then, upon my arrival in New York 
in the morning, I received a telegram from 
my assistant at Lansing stating that my 
test car and the entire equipment had 
been destroyed by fire during the night. 
“That, if you please, was a tight place. 
Thad the facts with me, but I could not 
Prove my contention. I was put in a 


Position where anybody might say suc- ' 
cessfully, ‘He knew his machine would | 


not work, so he purposely burned it up 
efore he ever tried it out!’ Such a posi- 
tion is intolerable. 
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Few People Know How 
toRELAX 


AP) 


ZZZ 


(ZL TEL Dik Dahl 


No, 0360 


Yet it is one of the great 
secrets of health 


The habit of being tense twenty-four hours 
a day is shortening the lives of present-day 
women and men. Too few people know how 
to relax—how to let the muscles and nerves 
become limp like those of a sleeping cat. More 
would do it if more had the equipment. 


Just Push the Button 


Royal Relaxation is complete. This celebrated 
“Push-the-Button” chair supports every point 
of the body. Pull out patented DISAPPEAR- 
ING LEG REST. Then “PUSH THE 
BUTTON” and lean back until you are at 
perfect ease. Release button and back remains 
in that position. Absolutely automatic. Locks 
in any position. Read, sew, or just recuperate 
completely relaxed. 

The Royal is “The World’s Easiest Easy 
Chair.”” Made in many modern and period 
designs—oak or mahogany. Upholstered in 
tapestries, velours, fine leathers and fabricated 
leathers. Absolutely guaranteed. Moderately 
priced. Sold by furniture dealers everywhere. 
Attractive Booklet sent free on request. 


‘Royal 


EASY CHAIRS 


“Push the Button—Back Reclines’”’ 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
| Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. (31) 


No. 1009. Mahogany or Walnut 
finish. Spanish leather, tan, blue or 
black. Equipped with loose cushion 
seat over 
Spring - Edge 
sub-construc- 
tion. Disap- 
pearing Leg 
est. 


Special No. 5. Onk, mahogany 
or walnut finish. ‘‘Rand"' or’ Buck- 
skin" imita- 
tion leather, 
any color. De 
luze Spring- 
EdgeSeat and 
Disappearing 
Leg Rest 


Special No. 1. Oak, mahogany 
or walnut finish. Spanish Leather, 
any color, or 
Verdure Tap- 


estry. De luze 
Spring - Edge 
Seat. Show- 
ing Leg Rest 
extended. 
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“and the men would lean their 
guns up against the wall, handy — 


and then all would join in prayer; though the man 
next the aisle didn’t kneel—he kinda stood guard.”’ 


IOUS souls, they were in those days—quaint Mississippi River days—and vig- 
ilant all the while. For the ownership of a disputed calf could never be settled 
until the family of one or the other contender was exterminated. 
Can you picture the people. of the river towns—the river pilot, as romantic a figure 
as American history produced; brawling deckhands, picturesque traveling mendi- 
cants, levee darkies—the craft that plied the shifting bed of the Father of Waters? 
Not until you have read the man who lived the life, knew its spirit and caught its 
humor—Mark Twain. 
As far back as you can remember you have heard of Mark Twain as a story-teller. 
You have doubtless read many of his imperishable works. But did you know that 
this great story-teller had written his conception of how a story should be told? This 
he has done, in his most charming and fascinating manner, and you may have it 


Free—How to Tell a Story 


Merely clip the coupon and we shall send you the free booklet below, which contains 
Mark Twain's delightful instructive essay, “How to Tell a Story.” The booklet 
also contains a completé reprint of one of the funniest stories the great humorist 
ever wrote—the story that first brought him wide recognition and formed the corner- 
stone of his immortal fame. We have included in this same little book interesting 
and valuable information about the 


Author’s National Edition of the Works of 


MARK TWAIN 


This is the only complete edition of Mark Twain's writings. Originally published 
by Harper & Brothers, it was taken over by P. F. Collier & Son Company upon the 
merging of the subscription book business of the two publishing houses. . 


Here, in the complete works of Mark Twain, you join “Huck” Finn and Tom Sawyer 
in their boyish pranks—you live the quaint life of steamboat days and the Far West— 
you see foreign lands and people through the eye of the master humorist—you thrill 
to every wholesome human emotion with Mark Twain's stories at hand. 

Mark Twain's versatile mind gave to the world a perfectly balanced library of humor, 
adventure, philosophy, and inspiration. 


You should at least know something about this famous author’s works. The free 
booklet tells. Send for it to-day. 


Send for this Free Booklet 
in which Mark Twain tells 
how to tell a story 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY. MTB 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me, free and without obligation, “How to Tell a Story,” by 
Mark Twain. 


“T set to work at once. It was sendin 
hopeless dollars after wasted dollars, for 
knew the other man’s device would win 
in the end. But in the shortest possible 
time I completely rebuilt the equipment 
at my own expense, and had it ready for 
trial ahead of all others. I called in local 
newspaper men. We spent one whole 
night riding up and down twenty miles of 
track with the first single-phase electric 
railway car ever operated. I proved that 
it would work. , 

“Afterward I dismantled the whole 
thing. I gave half of the equipment to one 
university, and the other half to another, 
and forgot the forty thousand dollars I 
had spent. I had the proof, and no one 
ma truthfully charge me with bad 
aith. $ 


“MHE man who has his facts and can 

demonstrate them is seldom defeated. 
A salesman who has his facts and is sure of 
them is seldom defeated. Back in 1889 
I left a position as mechanical engi- 
neer of a steam railroad to take up post- 
graduate work in electrical engineering 
at Cornell, and later struck the Chicago 
ana tage of the Thomson-Houston Com- 
pany for a job. 

“*But,’ he objected, ‘you want an 
engineering job. We couldn’t use you 
unless you were a salesman.’ 

“*T can sell,’ I replied. 

“*What have you ever sold?’ 

“Threshing machine engines.’ 

““Te doesn’t follow,’ he said, ‘because 
you have sold threshing machines that 
you can sell electrical equipment.’ 

“*Pardon me,’ I replied. ‘I think it 
does. Granted that a man knows his 
products equally well, he can sell electri- 
cal equipment, or toothpicks, or steam 
engines, if he can sell anything at all.’ 

“And I believe that is very true, not 
only of selling merchandise, but also of 
selling ideas to men, convincing them of a 
situation, reconciling them to a condition. 
Nothing can beat a fact, if it is intelligent- 
ly presented. And selling—genuine sell- 
ing—is nothing but presenting facts so 
intelligently that the man you are talk- 
ing to sees the point beyond question or 
doubt. 

“At any rate, I proved my contention 
with -the Thomson-Houston man, for he 
hired me! . 

“When I was a boy, I was always mak- 
ing things. I saw a picture of a high- 
wheeled bicycle. I was brought up in 
Nebraska, and I don’t suppose there 
was a bicycle in the whole state then; 
it was the early seventies. But I thought 
if other people made and rode those 
things, I could make and ride one, too. 
I did. 

“One night I was riding along a country 

road and came to a bidee s the 
road, but I had not been over it for some 
time. I did not know that the dirt had 
fallen away just at the edge of the bridge, 
leaving about four inches of exposed tim- 
ber. } 
“I had no light and when the front 
wheel of my bicycle struck that timber, it 
stopped. I did not. The next minute | 
was lying in water, mud, and bullrushes 
at the bottom of the creek about peed 
feet below the bridge, with eighty pounds 
of home-made bicycle on top of me! 

“Something of the same sort happens 
when a bluff meets a fact.” 
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That Other Woman 


(Continued from page 25) 


fork. “Yov’ ve caught all my ideas perfectly 
so far; but when I get to that end of the 
house, I haven’t any ideas. So l’m wonder- 
ing if I hadn’t better give you a free rein, | 
and let you make it sort of an ideal. You’ve 
saved me a couple of thousand already. I ° 
don’t see why I shouldn’t tack that on to 
the master’s suite, and have something 
really good. ... You know, you have done a Murphy Varnish—for over fifty years an 
mighty splendid thing for me. And once invisible preserver of beautiful surfaces. 
ina while I’m idiot enough to imagine it 
isn’t all because ‘I’m a customer of the 
bank, either... . Is it?” 

Her smile faded. “It’s been heaps of 
fun. Any woman would have sidered: ie.” 

“No—TI’ll have to differ with you.” 

She had met his eyes squarely; now she 
turned her head. 

“That’s the tone I don’t like.” 

Brand rested his arms on the table. | 
“Often I think I ought to have told you 
more in the first place, or else not. quite 
so much.” 

She turned back to him. “But you 
really haven’t told me anything at all, Mr. 
Brand. You’ve only hinted. And—you 
shouldn’t.” 

His mouth came to a straight line. 
“Perhaps not. I don’t believe we'd better 
talk about it—after all.” 

She made a last attempt to define her 
position. ‘‘ But, don’t you see, the rest of 
the house may not matter so much; but if | 
1 pick out a color scheme, and furniture, 
and fixtures, that another woman might 
not like—”’ 

“Don’t worry about that,” said Brand. 
cy... . . . y 

I’ve told you a dozen times—it isn’t 
necessary.” | 
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at Your Service 


Old painters have a genuine respect for Murphy Varnishes. For fifty 
years or more, they have preferred them for beautiful surfaces—fine 
furniture, interiors, aristocratic old time coaches and today for de 
luxe automobiles. 

The same skill that has built the Murphy reputation for fine var- 
nishes has produced Murphy Da-cote—the pedigreed enamel, which 
2,000,000 motorists have used at home to bring back the original 
glory of their cars. 
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SHE compelled herself to remember that 
in garnishing his house for him she was 
merely performing her duty as head of the 
shopping bureau of the Tree Company. 
Her personal sentiments had nothing to do 
with it. And yet, when they went out 
again to examine cretonnes, to appraise 
silver sconces, and to consider the decora- Da-cote is Murphy Varnish ground with finest pigments to the 
tive value of a chaise longue, she was smoothness of rich cream. Anyone can use it and get beautiful 
almost overcome by the distaste fulness of | | |K results. No skill required, for brush marks disappear as you paint. 
her task. Even at long range, she hated Takes little time; dries overnight; cost is about two dollars. Comes 


in black and white and ten popular colors. 
the other woman—the woman who had D pate cle is df eee ant he ARETE A ANAN 
made Brand into a cynic—with unspeak- a-cote is widely used for enameling porch and kitchen furniture, 


interior trim and countless other surfaces. 
able hatred; and yet her duty to the Trust 


Company, and so to Brand, was to create Brighten Your Home with Murphy Univernish 
for that woman a domestic (pas as 
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Imagine your whole kitchen—finished in glass! Could anything be 
ren as she rand If she has only dared i Ra more sanitary? This is the effect you can get in a few hours with 
to follow her inclination, and to create a | x Murphy Univernish;—the “universal” varnish originally made for 
horror which would have put the other WW) professional painters; now supplied in small cans for home use. 
woman’s teeth on edge! ‘ | Na Naturally, it won’t turn white. Immune from water, soap, alkali, 

Against every impulse, however, she , pra or even ammonia. Comes transparent and in six wood colors. 
teased her treacherous instincts and forced a Your dealer has these products or can get them for you. 
them to be faithful at the trysting-place. | M h \ 7 _ h ( 
Out of her memory, she brought her own urp y arnis mpany 
ideal, and sacrificed it to Brand; she made | NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 


for him a duplicate of a suite which long 
ago she had visualized for herself and the 
unknown prince who, according to the 
fable, marries the beggar-maid. 

Brand’s time was growing short; al- 
ready it was Thursday, and on Monday 
he would have his answer from the loan 
committee. Each morning at nine o'clock 
he called for her; together they raced 
from show-room to show-room—and after | 
he had left her, she cried, twice, over the | (1 
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Double Your Salary 


Why not climé out of that routine job— 
within the next twelve months? 


Big executives are searching high and 
low for men who know how to develop and 
interpret the controlling figures of a busi- 
ness, point out needless loss, show where 
greater profits can be made. Thousands of 
men, with no better start than you, have 
quickly doubled and tripled their incomes 
thru their knowledge of Higher Account- 
ancy, gained thru spare-time study; Why 
shouldn’t you do as well or better? 


Become An Expert Accountant 


No need to lose an hour from work or a 
dollar of pay. Right in your own home by 
the LaSalle Problem Method you can fit 
yourself in a comparatively short time for 
an important executive position as an 
expert accountant. 


Whatever instruction in the subject of bookkcep- 
ing you may personally need will be provided with- 
out additional expense. You will master accountancy 
by solving actual problems—exactly the sort that 
the professional accountant solves for our greatest 
business organizations. You will be guided every 
step of the way by prominent members of the Ac- 
counting profession, who will see to it that every 
question you ask is answered,every point made clear 
on business analysis, organization, general account- 
ing, cost accounting, auditing, commercial law and 
income tax procedure. You will be given special 
preparation for the C. P. A. examination. 


$3,000 to $10,000 a Year 


Send today for our interesting book on the ac- 
countancy profession, also our book entitled 
“Proof.” Glance thru the scores of letters from 
LaSalle-trained accountants reporting rapid pro- 
motions and incomes ranging from $3,000 to $10,000 
a year. Note that many heads of accounting firms 
report annual incomes in excess of $20,000, 

The coupon will bring you this information 
promptly, together with details of our, convenient- 
payment plan; also your free copy of ‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” the book that has added thou- 
sands of dollars to men's incomes. Mailing the cou- 
pon places you under no obligation. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 333-H R Chicago, Illinois g 

Please send me catalog and full 
information regarding the course f 
and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of 
your book, “Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One.” 


(CD Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as 
Auditors, Comptrollers, — 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Accountants,etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need, If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 


OBusiness Management O Modern Business Corre- 
OTraffic Management— spondence and Practice 
Foreign and Domestic OModern Foremanship 
DO Railway Accountingand apes Production Methods 

Station Management Ssh peepee DPO 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. (Expert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English 
Olndustrial Management OCommercial Spanish 

Efficiency DEffective Speaking 
OBankingand Finance OC. P. A. Coaching 
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; samples of tapestry she had brought home. 


On Saturday, in a taxicab, he suddenly 
touched her hand. 

“1 wish I’d known you five years ago!” 
he said abruptly. 

Miss Andrews shivered, and drew her 
hand away. “You mustn’t say that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I don’t want you to.” 

Brand shrugged his shoulders. “You 
can’t prevent it from being true, though.” 
“T don’t want you to talk about it.” 

“For you, I suppose this has been just 
one week out of. fifty-two. But—” 

“That isn’t fair, either!” 

“Do you mean to say you'll miss me 
for as long as a minute?” 

The car had drawn up to the curb and 
Miss Andrews was glad of the respite. 
“What are we stopping here for?” 

As though reluctant, Brand stirred 
himself: “Oh! . . . Why, the last thing I 
wanted your advice about.” 

Unwillingly, she Jet him escort her into 
the most famous jeweler’s in all America; 
she heard him inquire for what he wanted; 
she stood mute while he inspected the 
trays of rings which were set out. 

“Which one of these do you like best?” 
he asked, presently. 

In Miss Andrews’s heart, something 
snapped, and at last she followed her in- 
stincts! Deliberately, she pointed to a 
pearl, around which a slim serpent in 
emeralds was coiling itself. 

“Why not get that one?” she said. 

Brand stared at her, at the ring, and 
back at Miss Andrews. 

“You’re—joking.” 

“Pm not, I’m serious.” 

The clerk hastened to add the weight of 
his authority. “That’s a very fashionable 
design in Paris this season, sir. And this 
particular ring was made up on order for 
a customer who—found herself unable to 
complete the purchase; so I can offer it to 
you practically at cost.” 


BRAND was shaking his head, irreso- 
lutely. He glanced sidewise at Miss 
Andrews. ‘Do you honestly mean that 
you'd advise me to get that one?” 

“Yes,” she said; and she had a positive 
thrill of triumph. 

He hesitated, frowned, and finally came 
to a decision. ` “Then I'll take your word 
for it—and PII take the ring.” 

Guiltily, she returned with him to the 
taxicab, and guiltily she went through the 
morning. A hundred times on the point 
of confessing to him, her tongue was a 
revolutionist. They lunched, mutuall 
incommunicative. They hurried otek 
the last few items of their list. At five 
o'clock, they were done. 

“You'll let me take you somewhere for 
tea?” he said. 

She shook her head. “No, thank you.” 

“Tired?” 

She nodded. “If you don’t mind, I’d 
just better go home.” 

Between Fourteenth Street and Eighty- 
first, they exchanged hardly a syllable. 
On the sidewalk, however, Brand sudden- 
ly became masterful. 

“I’m coming in for a minute, if I may. 
l’ ve got something to tell you.” 

Miss Andrews caught her breath. Her 
conscience had eventually outfought her 
insuincis. “I was just going to ask you to 


| come in. I’ve something to tell you.” 


The parior of the boarding-house was 


‘dim and musty, but they had it to them- 
selves, and neither of them paid attention 
to the surroundings. 

“Mr. Brand—” 

“Let me talk first,” he said imperative- 
ly. “I told you that for you this may have 
been just one week in fifty-two—but for 
me it’s been two hundred and fifty rolled 
into one.” A 

“l asked you not to talk like that,” she 
protested. 

He came toward her. “And you never 
answered my question, either. Has it 
been only because l’m a good customer of 
the bank—or are you going to miss me a 


little?” 


HE didn’t intend to answer him, or even 

to look at him; on the contrary, she 
told herself that under no circumstances 
could she afford it; but as the silence 
lengthened, she was finally constrained to 
raise her eyes. : 

“Are you going to miss me?” he de- 
manded. 

Miss Andrews backed away, defensive. 
“I won't tell you.” 

“Not even that?” 

“You shouldn’t ask me.” 

“Why not?” : 

She had reached the fireplace, and she 
could go no further. 

“You don’t want to make me cry, do 
you?” she said desperately. 

“Then—you would?” 

“Would—what?” 

Brand drew a deep breath. “Five 
years ago,” he said, “l swore I’d never 
trust cities—or women—again. They 
broke me. Wall Street broke me first; and 
after that—the girl I was engaged to... 
couldn’t see it, that’s all.” 

Miss Andrews had suddenly put her 
hands over her heart. ‘“‘ You—you’re not 
saying—you aren’t married!” 

He brought himself up sharply. “ Mar- 
ried? Hardly! Where on earth did you— 
Why, haven’t I told you that I— Why. 
after what happened up here, that’s why 
I went South for good! To get away from 
women! That’s why I didn’t build this 
house in Pinehurst. That’s why I moved 
out! I wanted to be alone.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Andrews, limply. 
“I... didn’t understand.” 

“Why, that was the reason it hit me so 
hard that first day—because this was the 
house I was going to build for her! And, 
don’t you remember | said afterward that 
I wished I’d known you five years ago? 
And then—that’s why, when I’d known 
you a little while, I wanted you to make the 
last part of the house exactly the way 
woud like it yourself—because, when ıt 
was done, I was going to ask you to come 
and live in it. At least, it’s a house you 
could care for, isn’t it? ... And that’s 
why I got you to choose—this.” i 

He held out to her the morocco case 1n 
which was the ring she had selected. 

She stared at him—and at the ring, 
with its coiled green serpent. ‘‘ You—you 
bought that for me?” 

He continued to hold it out to her. 
“Don’t you like it?” 

“ Did—you?” 
He hesitated. 
whether you do.” : 

“You think it’s terrible, don’t you’ 
Well—does it make any difference in what 
you think about me—when I tell you I 
loathe it?” 


“All that matters is 
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Solitaire at a Glance 


Shuffle two entire packs of cards together 
and deal off on to the table, face up, four 
rows of ten cards each, from left to right, — 
forty cards in all—called the tableau. 

The object is to release the cards from 
the tableau and talon (see below), accord- 
ing to the following rules, so that they can 
be built up in eight suits, beginning with 
ace, then deuce, three etc., to king. 

In building, only the top card of the 
talon or a bottom card in the tableau can 
be used; the rule regarding the tableau 
being that no card can be used that has 
another card lying beneath it. Thus, at 
the beginning of the play, the cards in the 
bottom row of the tableau only are avail- 
able, but as soon as one has been used the 
card which lies just above it can be used. 

To play: If there are any aces in the bot- 
tom row of the tableau, release them, and 
lay them in a row beneath the tableau, the 
aces forming the foundations for building. 

Then examine the tableau and endeavor 
to release cards so as to build up on the 
foundations (following suit, or to build 
down in sequence within the tableau itself, 
following suit). Thus if you have a king 
of hearts near the top of the tableau, and 
a queen of hearts which is available for 
| use (no cards beneath it), the queen may 
be played on the king, and so on, playing 
available cards in descending sequence on 


Are you in good company to any card in the tableau. This should 


be done as long as such a play can be 


> 


? made, as it releases other cards desired 
W en ou are a one for use. It is called marriage, and should 

z be proceeded with with caution, as a 
sequence formed in a lower row may 
block a desired card above it, which might 


AN you pass an evening alone without boring a kaye been d fee 
e s . SPAS As fast as aces are released place them 
yourself? Can you be your own companion is che Founda on cow. 


for two or three hours and feel that youarea better wl plays in the tableau, create, YA 
“> ple, a vacancy (in a straight line) in the 

man or woman afterwards: top row. This space will be of great 
advantage in releasing other cards in the 
5 tableau or talon. Vacancies in the top 

Play cards for wholesome recreation row may be filled with any available card, 
either from the tableau or talon. The 


and you will find yourself the most charming com- player will use his judgment about Gilling 
¥ j i x ` the vacancies as create iv a 
panion in the world. You'll be surprised the way aoa a 
the time will fly and, all the while, you'll be sharpen- i When all the available cards are played, 
z e i ees ae u4 eal out remainder of the pack one card 
ing your memory, improving your mental Conce: at a time, playing all suitable ones in 
tration, strengthening your foresight. You'll sleep descending sequence on the tableau. 
soundly after a game of solitaire and you'll be a spl Aer tedas drano ar kirgas 
keener man or woman the next day. on top of the other, face up, forming the talon. 
If the foundations cannot all be com- 
Send for this book: pleted in the ascending sequence to the 
“The Official Rules of Card Games” giving complete kings, thus consuming all the cards in the 
rules for 300 games and hints for better playing. tableau and talon in one deal of the cards, 
Check this and other books wanted on coupon. Write the game is lost. There is no redeal. 
name and address in margin below and mail with re- For aéven other kinde of Svili- 
quired amount to taire see “The Official Rules 
of Card Games” offered below. d 
The U. S. Playing Card Company, = i The 
Dept. C-5, Cincinnati, U. S. A., Manufacturers of = | ~~ wf. Playing 


” Cincinnati, O. 
Je” Send postpaid 
b” books checked below. 
“Official Rules 
of Card Games” 
mes. 250 pages. 20c. 
{Re “Six Popular Games” 
Ae Auction, Cribbage, Pitchs 
o oh, FiveH undred, Solitaire, Pinochle. ĝo- 


BICYCLE |= 


K Suggostionsfor partiesand clubs. 6c. 
Y IN CARDS è mE Tricks.” Mystifying tricks that 
Ps can be done with a deck of cards. 6c. 


(Also Congress Playing Cards. Art Backs. Gold Edges.) wee” [7] Fortune Telling with Playing Cards.” 


How to tell fortune with a regular deck of 


ig cards. 6c. 
FF AS Sa ae et | i “Card Stunts for Kiddies.” Amusing and in- 
> eS os Sees SOERA D fl Per e r T 
z- <a x SRE. i ró pasteboard old cards as bita of board. 6c. 


nts, usin 
All 6 books 40c. Write Name and Address in margin below. 
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The Musical 
Nosses, one of 
vaudeville’s great- 
est bits, all play 
Conn instruments 


Billy Markwith and *‘Brown's Saxophone Six” 
all use and endorse Conn Saxophones 


Easy to Play, for 
Pleasure and Profit 


F you are interested in music for the joy 
È playing, the Conn saxophone is the 
instrument for you. Its exclusive feat- 

- ures make it so easy to master that you 
can learn a tune in one hour; play all popu- 
lar music after brief, fascinating practice. 


Besides, saxophone soloists, trios, quartets, 
sextets, like those pictured above, are in 
great demand for all sorts of entertain- 
ments. You can make big money “on the 
side” or playing whole time, as you choose. 


Free Trial; Easy Payments, on any Conn 
instrument. Everything for the band and 
orchestra. All exclusive Conn features at 
no greater cost. Send coupon for details. 


rave MARK tonna 4 

301 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Indiana 

New York Conn Co., 233-5-7 W. 47th St. 
Agencies in All Large Cities. 

Free Books 


New Saxophone Book, tells 
how to use saxophones in 
trios, quartets, etc., and ex- 
pee superior features of 

yonn. 


**Success in Music and How 
to Win'it,” by John Philip 
Sousa, tells opportunities 
with all band and orches- 
tra instruments. Se: 
coupon, checking book 

you desire free. 


C. G, Conn, Ltd., 301 Conn Bidg, Elkhart, Ind. 


Please send Saxophone Book ( ) or Success Book, ( ) 
and details of free trial of any instrument. 


Name __. 


Street or Rural Route . 
State 


Instrument 20... 


Her voice was very low. “That’s why 
I wanted you to come in just now. I had 
to tell you—that I didn’t play fair. . . . Oh, 
don’t you understand? . . . All this time, I 


| thought what I was doing was for— 


another woman; and I hated her! Not 
just because she was your wife—but be- 
cause she’d made you bitter and unhappy. 
I didn’t want to make her home beautiful. 
But I did. That wasn’t so hard—because 
it was your home, too. But when it came 
to a ring—for her to wear—an intimate, 
personal thing, just for her-—” She turned 
away, with a gesture of surrender. “I 
couldn’t do it. I wanted her to have some- 
thing I loathed.” 

“Then it hasn’t been—just service, has 
it?” he demanded. 

She shook her head. Instantly, Brand 
pitched the resplendent serpent into the 
farthest corner. ‘‘Never mind that,” he 
said thickly. “What I want is you.” 

“Even—after I told you—” 

For answer, he held out his arms. 

Step by step, she came toward him. 


| “Well,” she said, with a funny little 


catch in her throat, half joy and half 
hysteria, “if I’m going to live up to the 
advertising... PII have to let you... get 
me... won't I?” 

And fled fearfully against his shoulder. 


HE cashier of the Citizens’ Bank of 
Slainte, North Carolina, looked up 
frowningly at his young president. 


“Of co’se,” he said, “I reckon you-all 
was hittin’ the high spots up No’th, but 
when a telegram don’t only cost fifty 
cents—”’ 

Brand laughed excitedly. “Jim, I’ve 
got a surprise for you. I’m married.” 

“Ts that a fact? ... But what Z been 
stewin’ about—”’ 

“And I’ve brought you that present. 
My wife picked it out herself. Give it to 
the Missus and tell her you’ve earned it a 
thousand times over.” 


THE cashier pressed the spring of the 
morocco case. “Thats pretty. ... 
Much obliged, Mr. Brand... . That sure 
is handsome—but what J want to know 
is, did you-all get the money?” 

“Why, certainly.” 

“Credited when?” 

“Now.” 

“Fo’ how long?” 

“Four months.” 

“Five and a ha’f per cent?” 

“Five.” 

“But you-all ought to have tele- 
graphed,” said the cashier, reproachfully. 
“These peach growers depend on us for 
service. Still, as long’s you got it—on 
good terms—” His eyes fell on the 
emerald serpent, twining its brilliant way 
about the body of the pearl. “That is 
pretty—mighty pretty—and, oh! Great 
Stonewall Jackson! Did you-all say, 
ma’ ied?” 


SAMUEL A. DERIEUX has written another of his wonderful animal 
articles for next month. It is called ‘‘In Nature’s Side Show.” It tells 
about all kinds of animal freaks, from the wart hog, the ugliest beast 
in the world, to the brainless sloth, who lives hanging upside down. 
You will learn, also, of many other queer animals with curious traits. 


Business is Better and Will 


Continue to Improve 


(Continued from page 9) 


other costs begin to overtake selling prices, 
and profits begin to decline; the strain on 
the financial resources both of the individ- 
ual and of the country becomes greater and 
greater. Finally, credit limits are reached; 
the more prudent curtail buying and the less 
prudent are forced into bankruptcy. Fac- 
tories shut down, and wage earners are 
deprived of their purchasing power. Every- 
body stops buying, expecting lower prices, 
which causes a lot of failures and makes 
the crowd still more pessimistic. 


“AT THIS point we have it all reasoned 
out that bad times will never cease, 


| as we were perfectly certain a year 


efore that good times would continue 
permanently. Money piles up in the bank, 
interest rates decline. Then, finally, some- 
one discovers that there is a shortage of 
goods in certain lines; a few factories in- 
crease output hesitatingly, the market 
improves, and the pendulum starts its up- 
swing again. That, in very simple and 
very unscientific language, is a miniature 
picture of a cycle. 
“Now, suppose you take the tiny corner 
of the picture which is represented by our 


business and study it. We manufacture 
shipping tags which are used by pro- 
ducers, jobbers, retailers, and private 
individuals in every town and for every 
conceivable purpose. Our sales records, 
therefore, are a pretty good reflection of 
general business activity: they show im- 
mediately whether people are buying 
goods and shipping chem by freight and 
express. Along come the first faint thun- 
ders of a crisis; the more cautious folk stop 
placing orders, and our sales show a de- 
crease in comparison with the same period 
of the preceding year. Week by week the 
decline in our sales continues, but we are 
not panic-stricken; we know there is a 
bottom to the curve, and we know just 
about when it is going to be reached. If 
the preceding prosperity wave was a full 
one, the bottom of the downward curve 
will be reached in about one year. Then 
a gradual improvement will set in; but 
not until thirteen months or more have 
passed will we begin to show healthy 1n- 
creases again. All this is made clearer ! 
you will look at the chart on the first page 
of this article. 

“Panics come disguised under different 
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Listen, neighbor- 


OWN in Kentucky, where I come from, they 


grow Burley leaf. Nature sure gives that to- 
bacco a good start, an’, by rights, Nature should finish 


the job 
That's jus’ what happens with Velvet. The pick 
of the Burley crop is stored away in big wooden hogs- 
heads where it ages for two solid years. 
You can’t hurry Nature! Jus’ let her alone—an’ 
che get mellowness an’ mildness in every pipe-load 
vet. 
_ But a whole page of argufyin’ can’t talk pipe-sense 
like your old pipe, filled with aged in the wood Velvet. 
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sets of circumstances; they assume differ- 
ent names—there was the ‘railroad panic’ 
of 1884, and the ‘Baring panic’ of 1890, 
and the ‘Roosevelt panic’ of 1907. They 
put on false whiskers and false names; but 
when you have stripped them of all dis- 
guise they stand revealed as first cousins. 
No one of them has anything fundamen- 
tally new or different to present; most of 
them run the same course within a very 
limited range of variation—about one 
year from top to bottom and another 
year to the next wave of prosperity. 

“So we get back to the question which 
you asked at the beginning: Why it was 
that away up here in Framingham we 
should have been able to call the turn on 
the situation as early as January, 1920? 
The answer is that, being thoroughly per- 
suaded of the soundness of the cycle 
theory, we avail ourselves of every bit of 
information that can possibly enter into a 
business forecast. Among other things, 
we have evolved this general rule, which 
is worth remembering: 

“When you are in a period of moderate 
prosperity you can look for some sort of a 
change in from eighteen to twenty-four 
months; when you are in the midst of a riot 
of prosperity, such as marked the closing 
months of 1919, vou can look for a change to 
begin in about twelve months. It was on 
the basis of this simple rule of thumb that 
we began, watchfully, in January, 1920, to 
get ready for a break in prices; and when 
it came in November it found us prepared. 

_“Of course the temptation to over-play 
a period of prosperity is very great. It is 
casy to argue one’s self into the conviction 


that this period is different from any pre-' 


ceding one; that we are in for five years or 
ten years of the greatest prosperity the 
world has ever known. ow often you 
heard talk of that sort in the closing days 
of 1919! How often men told you that 
they ‘had a hunch’ that things were going 
to be good for a long time to come! The 
influence of a universal hunch is trenen- 
dous; even a cautious business man is 
likely to be swept off his feet when he 
hears from every man he meets reports of 
booming sales and scarcity of labor and 
materials. It is hard to stand against the 
tide; hard to resist the pressure of one’s 
own organization for increased expansion. 
That was illustrated again and again two 
years ago. 


“Two large companies which compete in 
the manufacture of a widely distrib- 
uted product have their offices and plants 
not far apart. In the spring of 1920 both of 
them had sold their entire output for the 
year, and the salesmen came in demanding 
that the factories be enlarged to give them 
more products to sell. One company, 
whose directors are vigorous, optimistic 
young men, yielded to the demand and 
began piling goods into their warehouses. 
The other company is presided over by a 
hard-headed gentleman who has the repu- 
tation of being something of an old fogy. 


He has made a fortune by thinking out his’ 


course pretty clearly before he moves, and 
he was not stampeded by the rush of his 
salesmen. Instead of calling in contrac- 
tors and ordering an expansion of his 
plants, he put on his hat and journeyed 
out to Harvard University. 

“DT should like to buy the time of a pro- 
fessor of economics for a couple of days,’ 
he said. i 


“They introduced him to a professor 
who has made himself an authority on the 
subject of business cycles, and the manu» 
facturer settled himself for a long lesson: 

“I want to know what has happened in 
similar periods heretofore, and just about 
when you figure the break is going to 


‘come,’ he said. 


“The professor answered that in his 
judement there would be a distinct break 
before the end of 1920, and proceeded to 
back up this opinion with the facts. The 
manufacturer listened for two days, and 
at the end of the time wrote a check, 
thanked the professor, put on his hat, and 
went back to his waiting salesmen. But 
instead of enlarging his factories, he 
ordered them that day to cut down their 
output two thirds! 


“FRHE vigorous young concern, which 

played its hunch, is at present being 
nursed back to health by a committee of 
bankers; while the hard-headed old gen- 
tleman who went after the facts came 
through with almost no inventory, and 
was in a position to buy raw materials 
cheap and to produce new goods at low 
prices. 

“One of the directors of a company 
which manufactures confectionery con- 
fessed a few weeks ago that the concern 
had on hand more than three million dol- 
lars’ worth of sugar purchased almost at 
the top of the market—though its possible 
consumption of sugar, even in normal 
times, was only about a million dollars a 
year. On the ‘hunch’ that sugar would be 
scarcer and dearer for a long time to come, 
the purchasing agent had hung a three- 
million-dollar millstone around that com- 
pany’s neck. 

“A friend of mine who requires a large 
tonnage of paper every year was visited 
by another paper consumer in 1919, who 
urged him to invest several hundred thou- 
sand dollars in wood-pulp lands. 

“You're going to get hurt if you 
don’t,’ he warned. ‘The demand is terrific 
and the price is going up every day. Your 
only chance of playing safe is to own your 
source of supply.’ 

“My friend stuck to his faith that what 
goes up must come down, and refused to 
be stampeded. The other man invested 
heavily. Meeting each other a few weeks 
ago, the man who is now wood pulp poor 
asked my friend whether he imagined 
there would be any market for a new line 
of papier-maché goods. ‘We've got to find 
some way, he said, ‘to work up our wood 
pulp into something we can sell.’ 

“A great merchant who is interested in 
stores all over the country remarked to 
me that we had been very lucky in coming 
through with so small an inventory. 

“Even up to August, 1920, we were 
still buying a year ahead,’ he said. 

“This seems almost incredible when 

ou remember that by August, 1920, silk 
had dropped, leather had dropped, cotton 
had dropped, wool had dropped. All the 
basic commodities except iron and steel 
were showing unmistakable signs of soft- 
ening, and the warning of what was in 
store for us could hardly have been clearer 
if written in letters of fire across the sky.” 

At this point I asked Mr. Dennison a 
few questions: 

“Your business has passed through ten 
crises,” I remarked. “How many more 
will it probably pass through in che next 


twenty-five years? Or, put it another 
way: Suppose a man is somewhere be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty-five to-day; 
he has a normal expectancy of thirty-five 
or forty years. How many crises will he 
encounter? How can he sense their com- 
ing and turn them to advantage, instead 
of being bowled over by them?” 

“It’s too bad we cannot answer those 
questions in exact detail,” Mr. Dennison 
answered with a smile. “If we could, we 
should have an almost infallible formula 
for acquiring wealth. But it is worth 
while to keep in mind this general theory 
—that there are two cycles, one corre- 
sponding with the waves of the sea and 
the other with the broader tidal move- 
ments. Thus we have the minor cycles, 
which have an average length of about 
three years, and the major cycles, which 
seem to consist of from seven to ten years 
of generally good times and seven to ten 
years of less prosperous times. 

“Thus the years between 189¢ and 1896 
were hard years, and hence the minor 
cycles brought severe depression in 1893 
and 1896. The years between 1897 and 
1907, on the other hand, were good years; 
and therefore the minor depressions of 
1900 and 1903 were barely noticed by 
most of the businesses of the world. Again, 
from 1907 to 1915 times were poor. The 
crisis at the end of 1907 (which, by the way, 
was definitely forecast by students of the 
cycle theory) was sharp and severe; and 
the rise of the next cycle was so small that 
there was little distance to fall in 1911; 
but 1914 brought another severe depres- 
sion, which was cut short by the war boom. 

“So your young man with thirty-five or 
forty years of active life before hit will 
probably see the complete round of two 
major cycles including four or five short 
cycles bringing intense business activity, 
and four or five bringing severe depres- 
sions. In other words, the definite oppor- 
tunity to make or to save money will be 
offered to him eight or ten different times 
before he becomes too old to work. If he 
keeps his head when prices are rising, and 
reminds himself that prosperity does not 
last permanently, he will save a surplus 
and have it ready to invest when the curve 
dips down and securities pass from the 
hands of the shortsighted into the hands 
of those who study the facts. If, on the 
other hand, he merely ‘takes things as 
they come,” he is likely to spend his life in 
being alternately lifted and dipped by the 
waves, but without being carried any 
nearer the shore of ultimate independence. 


“THERE are three very definite rules 
that your young man ought to lay 
down for himself it seems to me: 

“First of all, he should begin right now 
to make himself thoroughly familiar with 
trends of business, as reflected in business 
statistics and the day’s news. It is not 
enough for him to know the facts and fig- 
ures of his own concern; special conditions 
may throw one or more kinds of business 
out of line for a certain period and make 
their figures valueless. Nor is it enough 
merely to study the general theory of 
cycles; for the theory is still far from fully 
developed, and those who know most 
about it are most careful to surround their 
predictions with ‘ifs’ and ‘buts.’ No, 
your young man must form the rare habit 
of studying the facts from day to day, and 
forming his own conclusions. 
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The Western Electric telephone 
plant at Chicago today 


The whole man- 
ufacturing plant 
in 1877 


Where your Bell telephone came from 


It is forty-five years since a hand- 
ful of men began making history 
and telephones on the top floor of 
the modest building at the right. 

Today a plant which covers 200 
acres and employs 38,000 people 
is needed to meet the demands of 
your telephone service. 

The Western Electric works at 
Chicago now produces more than 
2500 telephones a day, against a 


Since 1869 Makers of 


= 


dozen a day in 1877. This increas- 
ing responsibility, moreover, has 
brought with it a need for more and 
more accurate equipment, which 
this Company has been able to 
supply only because of its constant 
touch with the problem. 

The history of Western Electric 
is a record of experience in making 
telephones unique among electrical 
manufacturers. 
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“He will, of course, study the weekly 
statement of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
and will remind himself that when the 
bank statement shows its biggest figures, 
it means that everybody is borrowing, 
prices are booming, and the strain on the 
nation’s credit is growing greater every 
week. When, on the other hand, the 
banks are full of money, it is because busi- 
ness transactions are reduced to a mini- 
mum. That is the time to look for cheaper 
money and a beginning of the up-swing. 

“He will watch che reports of labor con- 
ditions and the bulletins of strikes in 
various parts of the country. When 
strikes are at their maximum he will know 
that the up-swing is almost over; for 
strikes come most frequently when prices 
have been rising for some time and labor’s 
needs and demands are most pressing. 

“He will follow carefully the increase or 
decrease in building permits. New build- 
ing stops when a panic hits us, and build- 
ing permits usually begin to increase while 
business is still dragging bottom—an in- 
dication that the far-sighted are taking 
advantage of the low prices and getting 
ready for better times. 


“EMINALLY, he will be very much in- 
terested in the number of business 
failures reported by commercial agencies 
each week. Every Pasiness failure spreads 
pessimism, and when the weekly report of 
failures is at a maximum the pessimism of 
the crowd is deepest. The wise man 
knows that this is the time to take hope. 
‘The weak, over-expanded concerns have 
been eliminated, inveatories have been 
liquidated, bank loans paid up, and the 
country is getting ready for another period 
of sound progress. On the contrary, 
when business failures fall to the Vanish 
ing point and optimism reigns supreme, 
the wise man will begin to get out his um- 
brella. When nobody fails it means that 
prices are going up so fast that even the 
most foolish are making money. That is 
the time to be afraid. . 
“In the second place, your young man 
will make a sturdy effort not to kid him- 
self, The phrase is colloquial, but it de- 
serves a place in any popular discussion of 
the cycle theory. We find it so easy to 
believe what we want to believe; we are so 
adept at discovering alibis with which to 
explain away bad news. Let me illus- 
trate: One of the leading merchants of 
America insists that his department heads 
give him a regular weekly report, not only 
on the sales that are made, but on the 
sales that are /ost, and the reason why they 
are lost. 

“In January, 1920, his sales were break- 
ing all records; there was every surface 
indication of a long period of prosperity. 
But in the first week of that month he re- 
ceived a disturbing report. People had 
begun to show just the tiniest little indi- 
cation of being critical on the subject of 
prices. ‘The younger workingmen were 
still buying silk shirts, to be sure, but here 
and there a few more than the usual num- 
ber of men and women came in, looked, 
asked the price, and went away without 
buying. It was the danger signal for 
which that merchant had been watching 
for six months. The average man would 
have started in at once to ‘kid himself.’ 
He would have said: ‘Well, we had three 
days of bad weather last week; that ac- 
counts for the falling of? Or, ‘It’s nat- 


ural to expect a little reaction after the 
holidays;’ or any one of a dozen lazy alibis 
of the same sort. 

“This merchant was not fooled. When 
the number of his customers who walked 
out of the store because prices were too 
high began to increase, he began to be 
cautious in his purchasing. Good news— 
the news of leaping weekly totals—is 
pleasant to receive; but that merchant has 
made his money by training his organiza- 
tion to watch for bad news, and to see that 
it gets to his office without a single mo- 
ment’s delay. Be willing to face disagree- 
able facts. They cannot hurt you if you 
sense them in time—that is the second 
thing to remember. 

“And the third thing is not to be misled 
by the sort of mass thinking which finds 
expression in generalities. “The shelves of 
the country are empty” ... “The shelves 
of the country are full? What do such 
phrases mean? In October, 1920, we were 
told on all sides that the shelves were 
empty; in November, 1920, we were in- 
formed with equal positiveness that the 
were glutted with goods. Why this aide 
den reversal? The answer is obvious 
enough: If a merchant has one thousand 
pieces on his shelves, and has a demand 
for one thousand pieces a week, his shelves 
are ‘empty;’ if suddenly the demand 
ceases and he still has one thousand pieces 
on his shelves, while his sales are only one 
hundred pieces a week, his shelves are 
glutted. The man gets nowhere who 
forms his opinions by asking every man 
he meets how business is, being elated 
when he is told that business is fine or de- 
pressed when he hears it’s rotten. The 
trouble with the folks who are ‘bulls on 
the United States’ is that they are bulls 
when prices are at the top. ‘The time to 
be a bull on the United States is when it 
looks as if the United States were just 
about ready to pass into the hands of a 
receiver. 


“MRHE crowd comes rushing in when the 

stock market is nearing the top, and 
buys everything in sight; prices drop; and 
no amount of persuasion can coax the crowd 
back until prices are almost at the top 
again. Then they come frolicking forward 
to receive another trimming. Baron 
Rothschild once remarked: ‘I have made 
all my money by never selling at the top 
or buying at the bottom?’ What he 
meant was that he had consistently ac- 
cumulated securities when they were low, 
even though they might go a little lower, 
and had unloaded them while they were 
high, with no regret if they should after- 
ward sell a few points higher. He played 
the middle of each cycle rather than the 
extremes, and alternately bought stocks 
when the public was selling and sold them 
when everybody was sure that it was the 
time to buy. 

“Little by little, of course, as more and 
more men understand this alternation of 
action and reaction, the swings of the 

endulum will grow a little less violent. 

timately, we ought to be able to trim 
the curve at the top and bottom consider- 
ably, and get rid of a great mass of need- 
less suffering in consequence. If, when 
prices are leaping, every business man 
would restrict his purchases a little, if 
every sales manager, instead of encourag- 
ing his customers to bid against each 
other, would be content with smaller but 


more sensible orders, then we should come 
into the bad times with smaller inventor- 
ies, factories could keep running more 
nearly on full-time; there would be less 
unemployment, hence less reduction of 
the purchasing power and a far more rapid 
recovery. 
“The Governments—national and state 
and local—can, and should, render very 
reat aid. What happens now is this: 
hen the’ prices of materials are at the 
top, when labor is scarce and dear, the 
Government enters the market and bids 
the prices up. It elects, at that worst time, 
to build our roads and drain our swamps, 
and put up our new courthouses and post 
ofhces. Suppose the Government kept 
out of the market all it could at that time; 
suppose it put part of its tax money into 
the banks and waited for the dull period. 
Suppose, when times are at their worst, it 
should step forward with several millions 
or billions of dollars for new construction 
work, creating a demand for steel and 
stone, and an opportunity for thousands of 
men who would otherwise be unemployed. 
What a difference that would make!’ 


“GUPPOSE the young men whom you 
are talking about do train themselves 
in habits of sound economic thinking in 
the way you have outlined,” I said to Mr. 
Dennison, “what do you think of the op- 
portunities of the next twenty-five or fifty 
years in comparison with those that have 
just passed? Will they be as great, or 
greater?” 

“Do you know any worth-while busi- 
ness that does not plan and expect to be 
bigger twenty-five years from now than it 
is to-day?” Mr. Dennison replied. “1 do 
not. To be sure, we have passed through 
the pioneer period in American industry. 
The railroads are built. But we haven't 
yet learned how to run them as well as we 
can. Our factories have been constructed, 
but we are a long way from mastering the 
problems of economical production or dis- 
tribution. The men who have the knowl- 
edge and personality to solve the problems 
of the future will reap the rewards of the 
future. And they will not be smaller than 
the rewards of the past. 

“You notice that I say knowledge and 
personality. By personality I mean the 
faculty for team work, for getting on 
agreeably and therefore effectively with 
other men. A few positions in our organi- 
zation can be filled well by men who have 
no capacity for team work; but the posi- 
tions are very few, and their opportunities 
are limited. The quality of leadership is 
what we look for in the majority of cases 
—the ability to get the other man’s point 
of view and to inspire his conhdence and 
loyalty. That, and the priceless habit of 
forming one’s own opinions, of studying 
the facts and thinking ahead, are the qual- 
ities that are going to command the ee 
est reward in the future. 

“All other business rules are secondary. 
A man must ‘get up early and work hard’ 
to be sure; he must be honest and sincere, 
and all the rest. But his work and sincer- 
ity will not win independence for him 
unless he knows when to expand and when 
to contract his operations. Many a fisher- 
man has fished all day off the New Eng- 
land coast for fifty years, only to go down 
beneath the waves at the end, because he 
did not read the signs of the storm before 
the storm broke around him.” 
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Basement Windows in Steel 
for Residences, Stores and Apartments 


Wouldn’t you like a bright, sunshiny, basement? 
They appeal to Owners 


and Architects Because: 


ick No More Than Wood A place where you don’t the ax on the wood pile 
Windows need electricity in day- and read the gas meter 

Admit 50 Percent More time without lighting a match 
Light 

A Protection from Burglars > ; : 

Never Warp Nor Stick Where you don’t grope for Fenestra steel windows give 

Keep out Mice and Rats the coal shovel, nor bump you 50% more light at no 

Easy to Screen ; 

Last Longer into the ash can greater cost 


Fire Proof 

Where you can really SEE Ask your dealer. 

They appeal to Contractors 
Because: 

They are very easy to install 

Extra frames unnecessary “ 

No planing nor fitting of sash 

Ventilator removable 

The hardware is attached 
Save time in setting 

' Already painted 
” 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
2222 East Grand Boulevard, DETROIT 
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Playing Against Odds 


Alarming as the figures are, statistics show that four out 
of every five persons who reach the age of forty are af- 
flicted with Pyorrhea. Unless you take proper care of your 
teeth the odds are four to one against you. 


Are you willing to gamble with your health? 


Pyorrhea is preventable. Your first duty to yourself is to go regularly 
to your dentist for teeth and gum inspection. 


Then buy Forhan’s For the Gums and use it every morning and night. 
The results will repay you greatly. 


Pyorrhea begins its evil work by attacking the gums. If they are 
tender, if they bleed easily when brushed, take care! Those are 
Pyorrhea’s symptoms. 


If you neglect such warnings, you may pay with your health and with 
your teeth. For Pyorrhea’s work is thorough. It loosens the teeth 
until they drop out or must be pulled, and it causes pus pockets at 
the roots, which distribute disease germs 


- 


throughout the system. - 


If you are wise you will not gamble. Stop at 
your druggist’s and get Forhan’s For the Gums 
today. Use it just as you would use any other 
dentifrice. It keeps the teeth clean and white 
and the gums healthy. 


35c and 60c, in the United States and Canada. 
At all druggists. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


Forhans 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 


The Family’s Money 


How I Learned Some 
Common-Sense 
Lessons in 
Household Economy 


u HE Chinese,” suggested my hus- 
band, “pay the doctor as long as 
the family keeps well, and stop 

paying him so soon as one falls ill.” : 

“A good plan,” I answered. “I think 
I will be the doctor this year, and try to 
keep all of you well!” 

Last year we called in the doctor very 
often, merely because we neglected the 
first symptoms of those colds that usually 
set in with the autumn. It was very 
foolish of us. Sore throats are the bane of 
my family. Although we generally had 
some kind of expensive gargle in the house 
it was more agreeable to the tongue than 
efficacious, and I knew it. 

In my new spirit of reform, I made a 
quantity of a good homemade gargle, in 
the proportion of a glassful of warm water 
to one quarter of a teaspoonful of bicar- 
bonate of soda and half a teaspoonful of 
salt. This I poured into a large, glass- 
stoppered bottle, and placed it on the 
bathroom shelf, with the label over it: 
“Use every morning, by order of Doctor 
Mother!” 

I was persistent in asking whether all 
had used it. Finally I induced the habit. 
As a result the doctor was called in but 
four times last year, instead of the fifteen 
times he had been summoned the previous 
year. The saving, with the cost of gargles 
and medicines, was more than sixty 
dollars. 


I GAVE earnest attention to cutting 
down the table expenses, without de- 
priving anyone of favorite articles of food. 
After serious thought, I made out this 
breakfast menu: Fruit in season, but 
stewed fruit when fresh fruit was expen- 
sive; toast and coffee—sometimes but- 
tered toast and sometimes French toast; 
and a little eggless cake. The cake, which 
is nutritious and cheap, is made from 
flour, baking powder, milk, shoitening; 
and sliced aN Very carefully baked, 
it comes from the oven crisp and brown. 

In the matter of economical dinners | 
made several discoveries: My husband 
loves a fine beefsteak, but being a decent, 
self-denying man, he usually comes off 
fourth beat in the carving of a family 
steak. It isn’t fair! So, I hit upon the 
plan of having my butcher furnish me, 
once a week, with four individual portions 
of the very best tenderloin, at the cost 0 
one dollar per pound. It was a treat! 
Four broiled portions of tenderloin made 
my family feel, on one day of the week, 
like millionaires! 

To.make up for this little extravagance, 
I followed for the rest of the week the good 
French fashion of buying ordinary cuts 
and making them palatable by long, slow 
cooking. Í have a homemade fireless 
cooker, and when I have put my dinner 1n 
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days 


Act 1. WEDNESDAY, October 19th 


Scene: The exclusive Club de Vingt (Hotel Vanderbilt), New 
York. ‘April Showers” is introduced to New York’s smart- 
est dancing set. The fox-trot sensation of thé season. 


Act 2. One Day Later, THURSDAY, October 20th 


Scene: Edison Recording Studio, New York. The famous 
Club de Vingt Orchestra records “April Showers.” 


Act. 3. Four Days Later, at Sunrise, MONDAY, October 
24th 


Scene: Hazelhurst Field, Long Island. Representatives of 
the Edison Laboratories catch the U. S. airplane mail for 
Chicago with Edison Re-Creations of “April Showers.” 


Act 4. Fourteen hours later, MONDAY, October 24th 


Scene: Black Cat Ball-Room, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Chicago’s smart set dances to the New Edison’s Re- 
Creation of “April Showers.” 


m hark hed 
to Chicago dance 
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WASHINGTON 


gaunt, lonely, tragic figure was Abra- 
ham Lincoln; endowed with wisdom and 
a clarity of vision possessed by few men. 
His humility was greatness; his rugged 
homeliness beauty of mind and heart. 
You must visit the city of Washing- 
ton where the things that tried 
Lincoln’s soul took place. Old Ford's 
Theater, where the assassin's bullet 
cut short his life of sorrow, is still 
standing; the house across the street 
where Lincoln was carried before his 
life expired, is still there. You must 
see the old Marshall House across the 
Potomac in Alexandria, Va., where the 
first flag of the Confederacy was flown 
and was seen by Lincoln from the 
Capitol; where Col. Ellsworth of the 
New York Zouaves, to relieve the 
President's mind, gave his life in re- 
moving the flag. 
You must come and experience the 
chambered silence of the new Lincoln 
Memorial—a_ magnificent marble 


templed shrine. As you halt reverently 
before it, and gaze upon its beauty, 
you will pay silent homage to the great 
Lincoln, the saviour of his country. 


The city of Washington is the most 
magnificent capital in the world. 
Every American must see it to fully 
appreciate the value of his citizenship 
—to understand what this republic 
cost in blood and treasure. 

Days can be spent in Washington 
and still you must come again to see 
more. Its great buildings,. museums, 
memorials and parks are beyond 
description. 

Whether your journey takes you 
west or brings you east, a convenient 
means of seeing the Capital City is 
provided by the liberal stop-over privil- 
eges of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
which passes through Washington, 
between New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis. 

A comprehensive and profusely 
illustrated ‘‘Guide to Washington” has 
just been issued by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. It is both interesting 
as a piece of literature as well as in- 
structive and helpful in seeing Wash- 
ington and well worth preserving. A 
copy of it will be mailed to you gratis 
upon receipt of the coupon below. 


W. B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


Without obligation on my part, please mail me a copy of the 32-page “Guide to 


Washington” issued by your Company. 


Natta. a aa ea nA 
Street or RF Dinnoinidrosani 


America's First Railroad 


Established 1827 


it I feel as free to attend to other matte; 
as my grandmother felt on Sunday, wit 
her pies in her Dutch oven. 

By close attention to the details « 
cookery and of marketing, I saved las 
year three dollars a week, or a hundre 
and fifty dollars for the year. There is on 
thing, however, I mustn’t forget to say 
I consider my time an item of value, a 
well as my dollars. I don’t loiter abou 
markets and shops for the mere pleasun 
of recreation. I go to market with a plan 
and if, as sometimes does happen, thi 
grocer hasn’t what I intended to buy, ` 
substitute, as quickly and practically a 
possible, the next best thing. 


BUT my niost striking economy during 
last year was not food, after all, but 
clothing. It did seem as if during the war 
we had used up most of our old material, 
and that there was little more left to use. 
But I was worried about the item of em- 
ploying a good dressmaker, even when | 
found that my old silk gowns might still 
be made over. We are in the class of the 
genteel poor. Every woman will know 
what that means. 

A dressmaker came to our town and 
advertised a novel idea. She would give 
the use of her rooms and her oversight and 
advice to any woman who would bring in 
her own material to make up and pay five 
dollars for having her gown cut and fitted. 
The woman might sit there and make her 
dress under her eye. Or, better than this, 
if she was an adroit needlewoman and 
worked fast, she might make her dress in 
three days, and then pay but one dollar 
per day, including the cutting and fitting. 

Imagining that this dressmaker would 
be crowded with applicants, I rushed to 
take advantage of her offer. But, strangely 
enough, hardly anyone else came. Every- 
one was afraid of having material spoiled. 
It seemed too good to be true. I was the 
adventurer, and my gowns—for I made 
three under her supervision—turned out 
dreams of prettiness. 

Fired with enthusiasm, I went home, 
overhauled our old things and accom- 
plished some miracles. I took husband’s ` 
old percale shirts and made pretty 
kitchen aprons from the backs. From a 
middy blouse and old skirt I made one of | 
the girls a pretty one-piece frock. 
trimmed the half-length sleeves—for the 
old sleeves were gone—with deep cuffs of 
blue ribbon, aa from an ancient sash. 

I needed a new hat badly. Wistfully I 
gazed into the milliner’s window at a hat 
marked twenty-five dollars, until my keen 
gaze revealed to me that the one feature 
that made it chic was a bunch of wool * 
| roses—and I knew how to make them! | * 
went home at once and made a dozen of 
my roses and took them to this milliner. 4 
She was so pleased with them that she 4 
immediately asked me to undertake the 
manufacture of all the similar ones she 
needed for her summer trade! And the 
price she paid, although not large, en- 
| abled me to purchase all the hats the girls \ 
and I needed for the season. This save 
at least forty dollars. 

I went on enlarging upon my little tal- 
ent for making flowers—I began to make 
them of illusion and of silk. Presently 
had to my credit in the bank the nice little 
sum of one hundred dollars. And all this 
had come from working evenings while 
sitting with my family! MRS. L. E. $. \ 
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Coming to H obil 
Sales Records and Used-Car Columns Reveal 
Amazing Buying Trend Toward This Car 
A 


NALYSIS of the Hup- 
A mobile business for 
months back, re- 


veals a significant and 
startling fact. 


This is that no less than half 
of all the Hupmobile sales 
in America are being made 
to owners of other cars. 
That shows how far the 
fame of this car has gone 
beyond its own immediate 
circle— which is always 
growing and keeps on com- 
ing back for the Hupmobile. 


We knew that the propor- 
tion of such buyers was 
bound to be large, of course. 
We knew it was constantly 
increasing with the growth 
of the Hupmobile business. 


But even we were sur- 
prised to discover the huge 
volume.it has attained. 


Few Hupmobiles 
in Used-Car Columns 


This significant fact is 


clearly shown in two pos- 


itive ways. 
One is by the reports sent 
in to us from month to 


month by distributors and 
dealers. 


The other is the conspicu- 
ous absence of the Hup- 
mobile from the used-car 
advertising columns of the 
daily newspapers. 


Our distributors and deal- 


ers keep close check on the 
cars they sell. 


They know whether a buy- 
er is getting his first car, 
whether he has owned 
some other car, or whether 
he is coming back for 
another Hupmobile. 


The dealers’ reports check 
against the newspapers, 
and vice versa. ~ 


Style—Beauty—Luxurious Comfort | 


This advance of the Hup- 
mobile, this conversion of 
other owners, can have 
only one meaning—and 
that of tremendous impor- 
tance to the motoring public. 


It means that the Hupmo- 
bile reputation for reliabil- 
ity and for downright good 
value is spreading farther 
and deeper. 


Hupmobile Facts Recognized Everywhere 


costs of operation hold to 
an exceptionally low level. 


Maintenance and repair costs 
almost unbelievably low. 


Car is rticularly free from 
the need of constant and petty 
adjustments. 


On high gear, throttles smooth- 
ly to a walking pace; and picks 
up again, on high gear, in- 
stantly and smoothly. 


Develops great pulling power 
on high gear; climbs the aver- 
age low-gear hill, and pulls 
through sand and mud, on high 
gear. 


A_ remarkably fine performer 
when it’s new; and the same 
fine performer when it’s old. 


Recognized cash value or trad- | 
ing value as a used car pro- 
pertionately higher than the 
average, in relation to price. 


It means that the satisfac- 
tion which the Hupmobile 
owner enjoys is impressing 
itself upon the great body 
of motor car owners. 


More Widely Known 
for Reliability 


It means that when the 
Hupmobile owner has oc- 
casion to repurchase, he 
usually buys another Hup- 
mobile. 


It means, in short, that the 
Hupmobile has been sin- 
gled out for particular pref- 
erence because of those 
special qualities which are 
always associated with it. 


These qualities might be 
summed up in the one 


word reliability. 


Long-Standing Proof 
of Greater Value 


By that we mean the ever- 
lasting regularity of per- 
formance and service, the 
consistent economy and 
efficiency, which mark the 
difference between what 
the Hupmobile owner gets 
and some other owners do 
not get, and which has 
always stamped the Hup- 
mobile an extraordinary 
motor car value. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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An easy economy-a side of Premium Bacor. 


A whole side of Premium Bacon in the pantry 
is the modern equivalent for the well filled larder 
of our thrifty grandparents. It takes but little 
room—and think how convenient it is—of how 
many good dishes it forms an indispensable half! 
Bacon and eggs, of course, bacon and liver, bacon 
and fried potatoes or baked apples are just a few 


of them. In fact, crisp curly slices of Premium 
Bacon make almost any dish more tasty and 
more nourishing. 

And by buying a whole side at once you make 
sure of having the delicate flavor and firm, even 
texture of Swifts Premium Bacon always at 
hand—and at the lowest possible price per pound. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


Itis 


necessary to parboil 

Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
or frying 


Look for the blue “No parboiling’’ 
tag when you buy a whole ham 
or when you buy a slice 


Swift & Company 
U. S. A. 


You will always get the same fine 
quality in Premium Bacon—whether 
you buy it by the piece, or sliced, in 
the glass jar and parchment carton 
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Victrola instruments are made 
for use 
with Victor records 


Not Victor records alone, 
nor yet the Victrola alone, 
but both together bring 
about the perfect musical 
result. This is fully evident 
when you play Victor | 
records on Victrola instru- 
ments. In no other way 
can you get such lifelike 
reproductions, nor repro- 
ductions which meet the 
approval of the artists 
themselves. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records dem- 
onstrated at all dealers in 
Victor products on the Ist 
of each month. 


Victrola No. 330, $350 
Victrola No. 330, electric, $415 


| Victrola 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” l REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Every m man can Rafe 


|H art Schaffner & Marx style 


| The quality’s so good that 
a you get longer wear—it 
: pales the cost very low 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Sea Pines 


Brewster, Mass. 
Cape Cod Bay 


Under auspices of Sea Pines 


Summer School of Personality for Yosi Women 


Happy outdoor life offering exceptional opportunities for training in self- 
discovery and self-development. Students inspired by wholesome and 
beautiful ideals of efficient womanhood. Health, character, responsibility, 
and initiative. One hundred acres; pine groves and 3,000 feet of seashore. 
Horseback riding. Athletics. Esthetic dancing. Music, Art, Languages, 


Personality School for Giris Crafts, Domestic Science and Business courses. Informal courses in 
Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M. Biology, Psychology and Christian Sociology leading to Personality 
Founder Synthesis. Diplomas introductory to definite service. 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD, Directors Box M, BREWSTER, MASS. 


Abbot Academy 


Ninety years’ devotion to the development of cultured and 
facellizent womanhood. Notable school-home and equipment 
—ample athletic fields. C ollege preparatory course. Academic 
course, including two years’ work for High School graduates, 
gives advanced college credit. Christian but not sectarian. 
23 miles from Boston. Catalogue. Address 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, 


Bradford academy un For GIRLS 
Mount 


school miles from 


School 


ble record All stedies except English elective 
inthe higher S 
Preparatory finishing school. 
Year Book on 
Request 


Andover, Mass. 


education Advanced Elective Courses for 
of women. high school graduates. College 
Founded in Certificate. Fully equipped. 
1803. Col- Piano, Voice, Violin, ipe 
lege preparatory courses of two and Organ, with noted men. 

three years. Also a junior College Domestic Science, New Gym- 
Course for High School Graduates. nasium with swimming pool. 


x Cost Desi d 
Campus of 25 acres and athletic field Dasoraticn: Sen etanal Course. 
of 12 acres. For catalog address 


Exceptional opportunities, with 
MISS MARION COATS, A.M., a delightful home life. 
Principal 


1654 Summit Street 
Box 172, Bradford, Mass. NEWTON, Mass. 
EA AT 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A school for the girl of to-day and to-morrow. Courses: prepar- 


THE CHATHAM EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Musio, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. Thorough prepa- 


ration for all colleges. New buildings. Ten-acre campus. Ath- 


atory; two-year vanced f high hool juate: ial. 3y i Xi 
Uai ialed Totti’ te national capital Por ator sadrees™ | loog, Gymnasium, Terng podera, aoe aad viera: 
CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box A Southern Virginia), President of Board. 


Annie Marion Powell, A.M., Prin., Box 24, Chatham, Va. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE for young women 


Founded 1827 
K minutes from St. Louis. College courses of two and four years. 
lectives for special students. Three million 
dollar equipment and endowment. 
J. L. Roemer, D. 


Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph.D.. Headmaster, Washington, D, C. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE for Women 


Hollins, Virginia 
Founded 1842. Standard College Courses for Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Admission by 
certificate or examination. 300 students. For catalogue 
address M. Estes Cocke, Secty., Box 343. 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. Located In a picturesque woodland estate of twelve acres 
Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chloago. For catalog address 
1912 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. | Miss Eroe R. Tasmam, Prin., Box 328 Lake Forest, Ill, 


RD SEMINAR) 


A FAMOUS OLD NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparation. Special intensive one- 
year course for college comprehensive examinations. General Courses. House- 
wold Arts and Home Management. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal 
music. Modern Languages. Large new sleeping porch. Fine new Y. W. C. A. 
swimming pool. Horseback riding, excellent canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds. 
All sports. Live teachers. 50 pupils. Catalog address 


d Mrs. C. P. KENDALL 36 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


114 acre campus. 
Send for catalog. 
D., President 


Box 922 St. Charles, Missouri 


FERRY HALL College preparatory, general high 
school and advanced courses. Also special instruction 
in music, expression and domestic arts and sciences. 


Stuart Häll, Staunton, Virginia 


1843 Formerly Virginia Female Institute 1922 


Oldest girls’ school in Virginia—Episcopal. Location healthful and 
beautiful. General and college preparatory courses. Loyal alumnae 
find here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of culture and 
refinement combined with modern equipment and teaching methods, 
Supervised out-door sports. For catalog address 


MRS. H. N. HILLS, A. B., Box C 


Directory of Schools 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Miss Mason's Sunak School 


This well-known school is offering exceptional courses for 
summer work. The ideal location affords a splendid op- 
portunity for recreation and study. Beautiful and histori= 
cal Tarrytownis a wonderful place for asummer vacation. 

On the Hudson river, 45 minutes from Fifth Avenue. 
Fine courses in Secretarial work, Business Methods for 
Women, Music, Art, Dancing and Authorship. Em- 
phasis placed on tutoring for college entrance. Cata- 
logue for summer or regular winter school sent on request. 

Address Box 954 


For Girls and Women Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N, Y. 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Junior College courses for high school and preparatory 
school graduates, 2-year diploma courses. vocas- 
tional and cultural courses including Music, Art, Expres- 
sion and Domestic Science, 90-acre campus. 32 buildings. 
Gymnasium and swimming pool. Athletics. Early enroll- 
ment necessary. Address Registrar, Box 184, Forest Glen, Md. 


College Preparatory Department now available for younger girls. 
SULLINS COLLEGE Cpa seuss Women: 


has bath attached. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor 
Sports. Standard High School and Junior College 

Musio, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. 

Courses. Students from 40 states. Write for catalogue and 
views. W. E. Martın. Ph.D., Pres., Box F. Bristol, Va. 


New Jersey, Orange 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


Lucire C. Beanp, Ninina, 
Special Schools 


PHIDELAH RICE SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF THE SPOKEN WOR 
OAK BLUFFS, MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS, 
The Bungalow School overlooking the Sea. 
Courses in expression—voice build! ~~ gesture, public speaking, 


stage art. 
PHIDELAH RICE, 288 Clark Road, kline 46, Mass 


Eastman School of Business Forme hanao 


American Business College. Thoro training in every busines 
pursuit. Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial 
Teachers’ Courses. Both sexes. 


New Yorx, Poughkeepsie, Box 637. 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Est. 1906. Positions for teachers and teachers for posi- 
tions, in private or public schools, secondary schools, 
colleges, and universities. Branch offices maintained at 

911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon, and 722 Staki 
man Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee. Address MR. PAUL 
YATES, Manacer, 616 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


MISS WOODS SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children 


The Sargent School ‘za 


Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cam! Mass. 


The Ithaca School of Physical Education 


Two year Normal Course. Graduates ell 
N. Y. 8. Public Schools. Gona includes 


catalog address The Registrar, 212 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: Select 30 states; pleasant Jocatihoe 
toothilin flue Ridge Mta forth of Atlan’ Standard Ane course: 


al advantages in music, oratory, art, as physical 
culture. a1 befldings including houses, new gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Catalog and Motard book, 


Address BRENAU, Box R, Gatnesville, Ga. 


The Miss Farmer School of Cookery 
Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School 

and Household Techniqu 
rofessional use. Six mon ive short courses. 
Send for booklet. Miss ALICE BRADLEY, 

30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


The achlevements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 
and athletics at college are significant of the 
of its training. Stalwart manhood is the all- 

of the curriculum. . 
s given a comprehensive 
Mental powers are 
achers. 


i: and 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 4-Y, Hightstown, N. J. 


. . . 
Tri-State College of Engineering 
Hmn SQUARE, Ancora, INDIANA 
Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, or Chemical 
Engineer In two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance 
examination. School Diploma not required. Com- 

courses e up of essentials only. Expenses low. 


CALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


For boys of 6 to 15 years. Modern buildings. Large case- 
ment windows permit open air study and sleeping. Small 
classes. Well equipped gymnasium and athletic feld. 
Non-Sectarian. Open all the year. Address 


4001 W. 16th Street, Los Angeles, California 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 567 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 

Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for MASSA- 

CHUSETTS INST TE OF TECHNOLOGY and 

other selentific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 

A Junior Military Academy, exclusively for boys from 

6to15. In session 12 months in the year—a home for 

many of its pupils thruout their boyhood. Enrollment 

any month. limate permits outdoor life and builds 
. Summer Camp. 


health. Swimmi 
Con. RICHARD P. KELLY, Sup’t, Oak Park, Palo Alto, Cal. 


William Warren School For Boys 


In Senta Clara Valley. Prepares for college or business. 50% enter 
Yale, Harvard, etc. Open-air class rooms. Sleeping porches. 
Athletics. Military Instruction. Separate Lower School. Address 


BOX W-4, MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 
Schools of Music 


F MUSIC | 
12 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. | 
All instruments. Vocal, Dramatic Art, Physical Train- J | 
ing. All graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State Publio 
Schools. Special advantages in concert work. Master 
Courses with world-famous artists in all departments. Ten 

including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gymna- 
sium, Studio and Administration Buildings. Year Book 
sent on request. Summer courses begin June Sth and July 3rd. 


Fall term opens September 19th. 
PATRICK CONWAY 


Conway Military Band School *“"Bck Sox" 


Conway concert band in personal charge of school. 
eee nauona ganm for each menun, 
op] es for public appearances. Dormitor- 
ies, Auditertom, Gymnasium, Registration limited. Cata- 
logue. 612 DeWrrr Park, ITHACA, N. Y. 


and still cooler nights. 


ete. Buildin 


TATION. FERE 


In the Cumberland Mountains—Elecation 2250 feet. The only southern camp for girls comparable in loca- 
tion and equipment to the best camps North and East. 
Mountains between Nashville and Knoxville on beautiful lake in midst of vast forest. 
NO MOSQUITOES. Twenty-four bungalettes; seven tents; recreation 
hall; dining room; infirmary; athletic field; tennis courts; horses; canoes; row boats; motor boats; 
and grounds lighted by electricity. 
NCES DEMANDED. For handsomely illustrated catalog address, 
L. L. RICE, Ph. D., Director, Lebanon, Tennessee, Box 25. 


Located at highest point in Cumberland 
Cool days 


Pure drinking water. PERFECT SANI- 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


fa 


For Girls (under 20 years), Roxbury, Vermont 


A 300 acre wonderland in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. . Athletic elds, private swimming pond, 
clay tennis courts, screened dining porch, sleeping 
bungalows, and a big assembly hall for plays, dances, 
music, and games around a big cheery fireplace. 
Famous for its fine saddle horses, free horseback 
riding, instruction, and wonderful camping trips. 
Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. Enthusiastic 
Soursetors carefully chosen. Write now for illustrated 

klet. 


Mr. & Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 
THE LESLEY CAMP 


(For girls over sixteen years of age), Newfound Lake, 
Bridgewater, New Hampshire. (Under the direction 
of the Lesley School, Cambridge, Mass.) Industrial 
Arts. Outdoor activities. Address Mrs. Edith 
Lesley Wolfard, 29 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Camp Cowasset for Girls 


North Falmouth, Mass., on Buzzards Bay. Canoeing, 
swimming, water sports. Free horseback riding, ten- 
nis, field contests. Seniors and Juniors. Address, M188 
Beatrice A. Hunt, 22 Plymouth St., Holbrook, Mass. 


Camp Kineowatha 


A camp for girls who seek quality, refinements 
and “real camping experience.” Horseback rid- 
ing, tennis, baseball, swimming, boating, canoe- 
ing and all departments of art and crafts. 
Kineowatha School Camp 

includes preparation for college entrance exami- 
nations with all camp sports. Mention which 
camp is desired. Address 


Irving E. McColl Hotel McAlpin, New York 


Sargent Camps 


PETERBORO, N. H. 


The Athletic Camps for Girls 

Every activity has its purpose in helping the 
girl toward healthy, 
happy, useful life. Skilled 
leaders. Woodcraft, water 
Sports, hiking, horseback 
riding, games, dramatics, 
music, dancing. 

Junio? Camp. Unex- 
celled equipment. Home- 
craft for little folks. 

Sargent Club. A dis- 
tinct unit with all camp 

rivileges for giris over 

8. Campers accepted 
for two weeks or more, . 
June to Sept. inclusive. » 

For illustrated book- E1 
let address Camp Secre- | 
tary, 8 Everett St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Camp Kineo 
On Long Lake, Harrison, Maine 
For boys 7 to 15 inclusive whe can afford 


to pay a fair price for exceptional advantages. 

Kineo’s wide range of activities is in charge of 

mature men. Sports and hobbies every virile boy 

loves—all at their best. Horsemanship, swim- 

ming, water sports in variety. Mountain trips, 
ocean cruises, handicraft in wood and 
metal; electricity, auto and motor boat 
schools. Safeguards everywhere. Camp 
comforts. Safe comradeship. State 
age. Givereferences. Address 


IRVING A. McCOLL, Hotel McAlpin, New York City 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


PAGE 


Military Academy 


How About It— 
College Next Fall || | 
or Not? 


One boy said: ‘Gee! | 
It’s bad enough to 
work all winter with- 
out having to slave 
all summer, too. I 
need a rest. Besides, 
Pop has plenty of | 
cash!” Another boy 
said: “A week’s va- 
cation will do me; 
then it’s up to me to 
turn in and help wo 


Earl W. Wells 
man pay some of my bills for college. 
things a bit easier for him next winter.” 


pE 


first may mean you, or you may be like 

W. ponz the second boy, who earned his 

through college. His income amounted to 

$100.00 a month in summer, and spare-time 

winter brought him spending money. 

irls have also helped themselves in this 

. You ean do it. Why not try it once? Let 
me tell you how. Address 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 11A 


FEH 


aF 


A big school for little boys. A 
school whose military system is 
modified to meet the needs of grow- 
ing boys. Thoroughness in primary 
and grammar grade work goes hand 
in hand with military training to 
inculcate orderliness, romptitude 
and obedience. Page will give your 
boy the right start toward earnest, 
successful manhood. The high, 
healthful location between city and 
ocean affords a beautiful home in & 
matchless climate. 

You should have the latest Page 
catalog. Address 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 935 
Los Angeles California 


=. men with training are in de- 
Electrical mand. For more than a quarter 

of a century, this school has 
been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course in Electrical 


= . enables grad- 
Engineering 


uates to se- 

cure good 
positions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Elec- 
tricity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechani- 
cal Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install wiring and 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 


The Crowell Publishing Co., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


Free catalog. 30th year begins Sept. 27,1922, 


à BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
423 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D, C. 


ULVER 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


Woodcraft Naval Cavalry 
Artillery Aviation 


Culver—Summertime—The Boy. These three 
make the best combination to be imagined. 
Every day is chock full of boy life, swimming, 
canoeing, sailing naval cutters on Lake Maxin- 
kuckee, riding with the Cayalry Troop, sleep- 
ing about the camp fires at night, hydroplaning, 
firing a “75,” scouting the woods, blazing trails. 
Doing everything man-fashion, with 
experienced instructors. There are no 
laggards at Culver. In one of the five 
summer schools there is just what the 
boy wants. Write for catalog of school 
that interests you. Address 


The Dean’s Office 


Culver, Indiana 


£ 
SEALE ACADEMY (Military) 


Where earnestness is inspired and thoroughness required. Pre 
ration for college or business. Grammar and high school grad 
Attractive buildings, modern equipment, 15 acre campus. Athlet 
One hour from San Francisco. Catalogues. Grenville C. Emery, 
Headmaster, Palo Alto, California. 
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r you had your soap made to order, 
you would say: 


“I want my soap to give abundant 
lather which cleanses thoroughly and 
rinses at the first touch of clear water. 


“It must be mild so as to clean gently, 
and pure so that constant use of it 
will not harm anything it touches. 


“It should be white, because whiteness 
is the outward sign of fine ingre- 


Whenever soap comes in contact with the skin—use Ivory. 


dients; and fragrant so it will be pleas- 
ant to use. 


“Make it float, both for convenience 
and economy.” 


Then when you could think of no 
other desirable feature to add, you 
would disçover that you had enu- 
merated the seven essentials that are 
combined in Ivory Soap and that make 
it ideal for bath, toilet, shampoo, nur- 
sery and fine laundry. ‘ 


IVORY SOAP (r=) 994% PURE 
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It Takes a Heap o’ Livin’ 
in a House t’ Make It Home 


E HAVE been building a 
home for the last fifteen 
years, but it begins to look 
now as though it will not 
be finished for many years 
to come. This is not because the contrac- 
tors are slow, or the materials scarce, or 
because we keep changing our minds. 
Rather is it because it takes years to build 


By Edgar. A. Guest 


We knew the sort of home we wanted, 
but we were willing to begin humbly. 
This was not because we were averse to 
starting at the top. Both Mother and I 
had then, and have now, a fondness for 
the best things of life. We should have 
liked a grand piano, and a self-making ice 
box, and a servant, and an automobile 
right off! But less than $500 capital and $28 


a week salary do not provide those things. 

What we could have would be a com- 
fortable flat and some nice furniture. 
Wed pay cash for all we could, and buy 
the remainder of the necessary things on 
time. We had found a wonderful, brand- 
new flat which we could rent for $25 a 
month. It had hardwood floors, steam 
heat, two big bedrooms, a fine living-room 


a home, whereas a house can be 
builded in a few months. 

Mother and I started this 
home-building job on June 
28th, 1906. I was twenty-five 
years of age; and she—well, it 
is sufficient for the purposes of 
this record to say that she was 
a few years younger. I was 
just closing my career as police 
reporter for the Detroit “Free 
Press” when we were married. 
Up to a few months before our 
wedding, my hours had been 
from three o'clock in the after- 
noon until three o’clock in the 
morning, every day of the week 
except Friday. Those are not 
ft hours for a married man— 
especially a young married 
man. it was fortunate for 
me that my managing editor 
thought I might have possibil- 
ities as a special writer, and re- 
lieved me from night duty. 

It was then we began to plan 
the home we should build. It 
was to be a hall of contentment 
and the abiding place of joy 
and beauty. And it was all go- 
ing to be done on the splendid 
salary of $28 a week. That 
sum doesn’t sound like much 
now, but to us, in January, 
1906, it was independence. The 
foundation of our first home 
was something less than $500, 
out of which was also to come 
the extravagance of a two- 
weeks’ honeymoon trip. 

Fortunately for all of us, life 
does not break its sad news in 
advance. Dreams are free, 
and in their flights of fancy 
young folks may be as extrava- 
aa as they wish. There may 

breakers ahead, and trials, 
days of discouragement and de- 
spair, but life tells us nothing of 
them to spoil our dreaming. 


Home 
By Edgar A. Guest 


OME ain't a place that gold can buy or get up in 
a minute; 

Afore it’s home there's got t’ be a heap o’ livin’ in it; 

Within the walls there's got t’ be some babies born, and 
then 

Right there ye’ve got t’ bring ’em up t’ women good, 
an’ men; 

And gradjerly, as time goes on, ye find ye wouldn't part 

With anything they ever used—they’ve grown into yer 
heart; 

The old high chairs, the playthings, too, the little shoes 
they wore 

Ye hoard; an’ if ye could ye’d keep the thumb-marks 
on the door. 


Ye’ve got t’ weep t’ make it home, ye've got t’ sit and 
sigh, 

And watch beside a loved one's bed, an’ know that 
Death is nigh; 

An’ in the stillness o’ the night t’ see Death's angel 
come, 

An’ close the eves o’ her that smiled, an’ leave her sweet 
voice dumb. 

Fer these are scenes that grip the heart, an’ when yer 
tears are dried, 

Ye find the home is dearer than it was, an’ sanctified; 

An’ tuggin’ at ye always are the pleasant memories 

O’ her that was an’ is no more—ye can't escape from 
these. 


Ye've got t’ sing an’ dance fer years, ye’ve got t’ romp 
an’ play, 

An’ learn t’ love the things ye have by usin’ ’em each 
day; 

Even the roses ’round the porch must blossom year by 
year 

Afore they ’come a part o’ ye suggestin’ someone dear 

Who used t’ love ‘em long ago, an’ trained ’em jes’ t’ run 

The way they do, so's they would get the early mornin’ 
sun; 

Ye’ve got t’ love each brick an’ stone from cellar up t? 
dome: 

It takes a heap o' livin’ in a house t’ make it home. 


with a gas grate, a hot-water 
heater for the bath, and every- 
thing modern and convenient. 
To-day the landlord would ask 
$90 a month for that place and 
tell you he was losing money at 
that. 

With the rent paid, we should 
have $87 a month left to live 
on. The grocery bill, at that 
time, would run not more than 
$20 a month; telephone, gas, 
and electric light would not ex- 
ceed 10 a month; the milk- 
man and the paper boy would 
take but little, and in winter 
time a ton of coal per month 
would be sufficient. Oh, we 


- should have plenty of money, 


and could easily afford to 
pledge $20 a month to pay for 
necessary furniture. 

It will be noticed that into 
our dreaming came no physi- 
cian, no dentist, no expenses 
bobbing up from unexpected 
sources. Not a single bill col- 
lector called at the front door 
of our dream castle to ask for 
money which we did not have. 

If older and wiser heads sug- 
gested the possibility of dan- 
ger, we produced our plans on 
paper, and asked them from 
whence could trouble come? 
To-day we understand the 
depth of the kindly smile 
which our protests always 
evoked. They were letting the 
dreamers dream. 

At last the furniture was 
bought on the instalment plan 
and the new flat was being put 
in order. It called for a few 
more pieces of furniture than 
we had figured on, and the 
debt, in consequence, was 
greater; but that meant merely 
a few months more to make 
the payments. 
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It was fine furniture, too! Of course it 
has long since ceased to serve us; but never 
in this world shall that dining set be 
duplicated! For perfection of finish and 
loveliness of design, that first oak dining 
table will linger in our memories for life. 
The one we now have cost more than all 
the money we spent for all the furniture 
with which we began housekeeping; and 
yet figuring according to the joy it has 

rought to us, it is poor in comparison. 

And so it was, too, with the mahogany 
settee, upholstered in green plush, and the 
beveled glass dresser, and the living-room 
chairs. We used to make evening trips 
over to that flat merely for the joy of ad- 
miring these things—our things; 
the first we had ever possessed. 

Then came the .night of 

une 27th, We had both 
ooked forward to that wonder- 
ful honeymoon trip up the 
lakes to Mackinac Island, and 
to-morrow we were to start. 
But right then I am sure that 
both Mother and I wished we 
might call it off. It seemed so 
foolish to go away from such a 
beautiful flat and such lovely 
furniture. 

The honeymoon trip lasted 
two weeks; and one day, at 
Mackinac Island, I found f 
?’ \+her in tears. 

“Whats the matter?” I 
asked. 

“I want to go home!” she 
said. “I know I am silly and 
foolish, but I want to get back 
to our own house and our own 
furniture, and arrange our 
wedding presents, and hang 
the curtains,aod put that set of 
Haviland china in the cabinet!” 

So back we came to begin 
our home-building in earnest. 


HE rent and the furniture 

instalments came due regu- 
larly, just as we had expected. 
So did the gas and electric light 
and telephone bills. But, 
somehow or other, our dream 
figures and the actual realities 
did not balance. There never 
was a month when there was as 
much left of our eighty-seven 
dollars as we had figured there 
should have been. 

For one thing, I was taken 
ill. That brought the doctor 
into the house; and since then 
we have always had him to 
reckon with and to settle with. 
‘Then there was an insurance 
policy to keep up. In our dream days, the 
possibility of my dying sometime had 
never entered our heads; but now it was 
an awful reality. And that quarterly 
premium developed a distressing habit of 
falling due at the most inopportune times. 
just when we thought we should have at 
east twenty dollars for ourselves, in would 
come the little yellow slip informing us 
that the thirty days’ grace expired on the 
fifth. 

But the home-of-our-own was still in 
our dreams. We were happy, but we were 
going to be still happier. If ever we could 
get rid of those furniture instalments we 
could start saving for the kind of home 
we wanted. 


For failure comes from the inside first, 


The American Magazine 


Then, one evening, Mother whispered 
the happiest message a wife ever tells a 
hasband. We were no longer to live 
merely for ourselves; there was to be 
another soon, who should bind us closer 
together and fill our lives with gladness. 

But—and many a night we sat for 
hours and planned and talked and won- 
dered—how were we to meet the expense? 
There was nothing in the savings bank, 
and much was needed there. Mother had 
cherished for years her ideas for her baby’s 
outfit. They would cost money; and I 
would be no miserly father, either! My 
child should have the best of everything, 
somehow. It was up to me to get it, 


How Do You Tackle 
Your Work? 


By Edgar A. Guest 


How do you tackle your work each day? 


Are you scared of the job you find? 


Do you grapple the task that comes your way? 


With a confident, easy mind? 
Do you stand right up to the work ahead, 
Or fearfully pause to view it? 
Do you start to toil with a sense of dread, 
Or feel that you’re going to do it? 


You can do as much as you think you can, 
But you'll never accomplish more; 
If you’re afraid of yourself, young man, 

here’s little for you in store. 


It’s there, if we only knew it, 


And you can win, though you face the worst, 


If you feel that you’re going to do it. 


Success! It’s found in the soul of you, 
And not in the realm of luck! 

The world will furnish the work to do, 
But you must provide the pluck. 
You can do whatever you think you can, 

It’s all in the way you view it. 


It’s all in the start that you make, young man; 
You must feel that you’re going to do it. 


How do you tackle your work each day? 
With confidence clear, or dread? 

What to yourself do you stop and say, 
When a new task lies ahead? 

What is the thought that is in your mind? 
Is fear ever running through it? 

If so, just tackle the next you find 
By thinking you’re going to do it. 


somehow, too.... If only that furniture 
were paid for.! 

Then a curious event occurred. I owed 
little bills amounting to about twenty-one 
dollars. This sum included the gas, elec- 
tric light, and telephone bills, on which an 
added sum was charged if unpaid before 
the tenth of the month. I had no money 
to meet them. I was worried and dis- 
couraged. To borrow that sum would 
have been easy, but to pay it back would 
have been dithcult. 

That very morning, into the office came 
the press agent of a local theatre, accom- 
panied by Mr. Henry Dixey, the well- 
known actor. Mr. Dixey wanted two 
lyrics for songs. He had the ideas which 


he wished expressed in rhyme, and won- 
dered whether or not I would attempt 
them. I promised him that I would, and 
on the spot he handed me twenty-five dol- 
lars in cash to bind the bargain. If those 
songs proved successful I should have 
more. 

The way out had been provided! From 
Mr. Dixey’s point of view, those songs 
were not a success; but from mine the 
were, for they bridged me over a Shaam d 
had thought I could not leap. I never 
heard from that pair of songs afterward; 
but neither Mother nor I will ever forget 
the day they were written. 

It meant more than the mere paying of 
bills, too. It taught us to have 
faith—faith in ourselves and 
faith in the future. There is 
always a way out of the diff- 
culties. Even though we can- 
not see or guess what that wa 
is to be, it will be provided. 
Since then we have gone to- 
gether through many dark days 
and cruel hurts and bitter dis- 
appointments, but always to 
come out stronger for the test. 


HE next few months were 

devoted to preparations for 
the baby, and our financial reck- 
onings had to be readjusted. 
had to find ways of making a 
little more money. I was not 
after much money, but I must 
have more. All I had to sell 
was what I could write. Where 
was a quick market for a poor 
newspaper man’s wares? 

My experience with Mr. 
Dixey turned me to the vaude- 
ville stage. I could write play- 


lets, I thought. So while 
Mother was bus sewing at 
nights I devoted myself to 


writing. And at last the first 
sketch was finished. At the 
Temple Theatre that week was 
the popular character actor, 
William H. Thompson. To 
him I showed the manuscript 
of the sketch, which was called 
“The Matchmaker?’ Mr. 
Thompson took it on Tuesday; 
and on Friday he sent word 
that he wished to see me. Into 
his dressing-room I went, al- 
most afraid to face him. 

“Its a bully little sketch,” 
said he, as I sat on his trunk, 
“and Pd like to buy it from 
you. I can’t pay as much as I 
should like; but if you care to 
let me have it PIl give you two 
hundred and fifty dollars—one hundred 
and fifty dollars now, and the remaining 
hundred next week.” 

I tried to appear indifferent, but the 
heart of me was almost bursting with excite- 
ment. It meant that the furniture bill was 
as good as paid! And there would be money 
in the bank for the first time since we were 
married! The deal was made, and I left 
the theatre with the largest sum of money 
I had ever made all at once. Later some- 
one said to me that I was foolish to sell 
that sketch outright for so little money. 

“Foolish!” said I. “That two hundred 
and fifty dollars looked biggep to me than 
the promise of a thousand sorhe day in the 
future!” 
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Once more the way out had been pro- 
vided. 

Then came the baby—a glorious little 
gir—and the home had begun to be 
worth-while. There was a new charm to 
the walls and halls. The oak table and the 
green plush settee took on a new glory. 

I was the usual proud father, with added 
variations of my own. One of my pet 
illusions was that none, save Mother and 
me, was to be trusted to hold our little 
one. When others would take her, I stood 
guard to catch her if in some careless mo- 
ment they should let her fall. 

As she grew older, my collars became 
finger-marked where her little hands had 
touched them. We had pictures on our 
walls, of course, and trinkets on the man- 
telpiece, and a large glass mirror which 
had been one of our wedding gifts. These 
things had become commonplace to us— 
until the baby began to notice them! 
Night after night, I would take her in my 
arms and show her the sheep in one of the 
pictures, and talk to her about them, and 
she would coo delightedly. ‘The trinkets 
on the mantelpiece became dearer to us 
because she loved to handle them. The 
home was being sanctified by her presence. 
We had come into a new realm of happiness. 

But a home cannot be builded always 
on happiness. We were to learn that 
through bitter experience. We had seen 
white crépe on other doors, without ever 
thinking that some day it might flutter on 
our own. We had witnessed sorrow, but 
had never suffered it. Our home had wel- 
comed many a gay and smiling visitor; but 
there was a grim and sinister one to come, 
against whom no door can be barred. 


APIER thirteen months of perfect 
happiness, its planning and dreaming, 
the baby was taken from us. 

The blow fell without warning. I left 
home that morning, with Mother and the 
baby waving their usual farewells to me 
from the window. Early that afternoon, 
contrary to my usual custom, I decided to 
go home in advance of my regular time. | 
had no reason for doing this, aside from 
a strange unwillingness to continue at 
work. [I recalled later that I cleaned up 
my desk and put away a number of things, 
as though I were going away for some 
time. I never before had done that, and 
nothing had occurred which might make 
me think I should not be back at my desk 
as usual. 

When I reached home the baby was suf- 
fering from a slight fever, and Mother 
already had called the doctor in. He 
diagnosed it as only a slight disturbance. 
During dinner, I thought the baby’s 
breathing was not as regular as it should 
be, and i summoned the doctor immedi- 
ately. Her condition grew rapidly worse, 
and a second physician was called; but it 
was not in human skill to save her. At 
eleven o’clock that night she was taken 
from us. 

It is needless to dwell here upon the 
agony of that first dark time through 
Which we passed. That such a blow could 
leave loveliness in its path, and add a 
touch of beauty to our dwelling place, 
seemed unbelievable at the time. Yet to- 

ay our first baby still lives with us, as 
Wonderful as she was in those glad thir- 
teen months.. She has not grown older, as 

ve we, but smiles that same sweet baby 
mile of hers upon us as of old. We can 
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talk of her now bravely and proudly; and 

we have come to understand that it was a 
rivilege to have had her, even for those 
rief thirteen months. 

To have joys in common is the dream of 
man and wife. We had supposed that love 
was based on mutual happiness. And 
Mother and I had been happy together; 
we had been walking arm in arm under 
blue skies, and we knew how much we 
meant to each other. But just how much 
we needed each other neither of us really 
knew—until we had to share a common 
sorrow. 

To be partners in a sacred memory is a 
divine bond. To be partners in a little 
mound, in one of God’s silent gardens, is 


the closest relationship which man and 
woman can know on this earth. Our lives 
had been happy before; now they had 
been made beautiful. 

So it was with the home. It began to 
mean more to us, as we began each to 
mean more to the other. The bedroom in 
which our baby fell asleep seemed glori- 
fied. Of course there were the lonely days 
and weeks and months when everything 
we touched or saw brought back the mem- 
ory of her. I came home many an evening 
to find on Mother’s face the mark of 
tears; and I knew she had been living over 
by herself the sorrow of it all. 

I learned how much braver the woman 
has to be than (Continued on page 138) 
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F THERE had not been company 
and strawberry shortcake at the 
Hendersons’ one warm evening in 
pine the thing might never have 
appened at all. Upon such trifles 
does Providence sometimes ordain to 
hang the issue of events. On this eve- 
ning, however, there not only was short- 
cake, but, by the swift and unerring 
calculation common in such circum- 
stances to youths of thirteen, Bud 
Henderson had decided that there was 
enough for a second helping. 

It was due to this latter fact that he 
remained at the table instead of begging 
to be excused after consuming the lus- 
cious portion on his plate, watching with 
a gaze of steady bitterness the small, 
leisurely morsels which the company, 
Miss Jane Morton, put into her maah 
There was no hope of a second piece 
until the company had finished her first 
one and been properly importuned to 
have more. 

Meanwhile, the gang was, no doubt, 
gathering, and it was just possible that 
they couldn’t hold off the bull pup from 
the cat until he got there. The idea for 
the fight had been his own, when he had 
discovered an unusually scrawny and 
wicked-looking black cat in the alley the 
day before. Since then it had been re- 
tained in an old fruit crate in the Walters’ 
barn, that spot sacred to circuses, ath- 
letic contests, dark and hidden dealings 
with a dirty pack of cards which were 
secreted when not in use in an old grain 
bin, plottings both innocent and evil— 
for country hikes and neighborhood depre- 
dations; in short, for all those peculiar 
manifestations of what modern experts 
term “the gang spirit.” 

Bud had just had a vivid mental picture 
of the bull-pup-black-cat contest as Miss 
Jane started delicately upon her last 
sector of shortcake, and on the strength of 
it had decided to ask to be excused and 
hasten at once to the scene of the fray, 
when his father cleared his throat, as he 
did before stating something of impor- 
tance, glanced cautiously in Bud’s direc- 
tion, and then, as if speaking entirely 
without the range of young understand- 
ing, said in a lowered tone to Miss Jane: 

“I hear that a good many people are 
planning to vote for David Jackson for 
elder.” 

“So I hear,” said Miss Jane. Her voice 
also partook of a certain solemnity. 
“Well, of course he’s a good man and a 
preat church worker. They say Henry 

art has been mentioned, too.” 

Mrs. Henderson joined the discussion. 
“And Cy Lewis. I heard that their whole 
connection was working for him and that 
they had even sent for her father and 
mother to come back for church meeting 
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so they could vote for him. I declare I Miss Jane, “but I’ve heard from several 
think it’s wicked to be so anxious.” sources that a lot of the country people 
“Maybe I shouldn’t mention it,” said are going to try to put John Rayin. AndI 


The idea for the fight 
had been his own, when 
he had discovered an 
unusually scrawny and 
wicked-looking black cat 
in the alley the day before 
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wouldn’t be surprised if they would do it. 
You know what that South Bend district 
can do when it tries.” 

Around these salient points the conver- 
sation ebbed and flowed, while Bud in- 
wardly digested the new information along 
with fis second piece of shortcake. 

Everyone, old and young, knew that 
the ofħce of elder in the Presbyterian 
church of New Salem was an important 
one. Those who made up the eldership 
had always been men of standing in the 
community; men of strong conviction, 
unquestioned integrity, and almost with- 
out exception of comfortable bank ac- 
counts and what the town would consider 
established family. So, when a vacancy 
occurred, there was not only eager con- 
jecture on the part of all the church 
people but a decorous and guarded solici- 
tation for votes by those who had friends 
whom they wished to see fill the position. 
By every tradition of the community it 
was an office to be humbly coveted by all 
good church-going men, and to be worn, 
if received, with dignity and honor in the 
eyes of their fellow townsmen. Since Miss 
pes brother, Doctor Morton, and Mr. 

enderson himself were both elders 
already, the discussion touched in a 
meaning, though modest, way upon these 
points. 


R. HENDERSON summarized at 
last as he carefully shook his napkin 
into his plate. 

«Well, I never knew a time when there 
were as many candidates. And of course 
we don’t know the half of them yet. I 
think David Jackson will be the new 
elder. But it’s my opinion that the votes 
will be so scattered that it’ll take only 
about fifteen to elect a man.” 

There was a pushing back of chairs and 
an invitation from Mrs. Henderson to 
“come right on out now to the porch, 
where it’s cool,” and Bud slid out the back 
door. His heart was thumping as if he 
had been skinning the cat on the barn 
rafters, and his brain was busy trying to 


“sort out from among several startling 


ideas the one to present to the gang first. 
For to Bud there had come a sudden, 
dazzling, overwhelming sense of power 
and possibility. 

When he got in sight of the barn he put 
his fingers in his mouth and whistled. At 
once heads appeared in the doorway. 
Slim Hays, who owned the bull pup, 
shouted: 

“Aw, hurry up! Where you been? I 
can’t hold this dog. Y’ought to see the 
cat! Gee, it’s fierce! We've best teasin’ it 
with meat an’ things. You can sick it on 
since you found it.” 


UD entered the barn and looked about 

him with the sort of expression Napo- 
leon might have worn at sight of a game 
of checkers on the eve of Waterloo. Was it 
possible that he had been interested in 
this childish sport? He strode grandly 
over to the frenzied cat and, taking it by 
the back of the neck, dropped it from the 
barn door into the alley, where it scuttled 
off among the weeds and disappeared. 
Then before the exclamations Ma got 
past the first stage of surprise Bud turned 
to his gang. i 

“Aw, that wouldn’t have made much 
of a fight, anyway?’ Then, assuming an 
air of secrecy, “Say, fellahs, what d’you 
s’pose I just heard?” 

The members of the gang disposed 
themselves about the straw-covered floor 
to hear the news. Bud was their leader 
and, while most of them were still disap- 
pointed at the change of plan, they had 
learned the value of his generalship in too 
many successful experiences to question 
it now. 

“Go on; shoot,” said Slim Hays. 

Bud lowered his voice, “Say, fellahs, 
you know, two weeks from Saturday is 
church-meetin’ day and ’lection of elders. 
An’ who do you s’pose they’re tryin’ to 
put in? Old Dave Jackson!” 

“Him?” said Lefty Barnes. 

“Yes, sir, him,” replied Bud, allowing 
a moment for the deep disgust on his own 
countenance to spread 
around the circle. 

The gang had hated 
David Jackson with a 
bitter hatred since one 
fateful night the fall be- 
fore. It had been an en- 
chanting night for ma- 
rauders. The faintest 
moonlight had guided 
their way. A certain 
crispness of air had 
whetted their appetites, 
and their resolve. Armed 
with clubs and the bull 
pup, they had made 
their way to the Jackson 
orchard, a mile or so from 
town. The apples on one 
prize tree had hung ripe 
and ruddy, each one a 
tempting mark. They 
had fallen with surprising 
swiftness, until pockets 
and blouses were full, and 
then had still fallen under 
the intoxicated blows 
aimed at them. 

Bud, in wild abandon, 
had just shouted, “Hey, 
fellahs, come on! Let’s 
strip the tree,” when a 
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blinding light had enveloped them, and 
David Jackson himself behind the search- 
light had been upon them. 

Bud and Lefty had been captured in 
one swift clutch. From the opposite side 
of the tree the farm hand had lassoed 
another group. When the toll could be 
taken at last, it was found that Slim and 
the bull pup alone had escaped. The 
captured had been taken to the barn, 
where the farmer had applied a stout 
whip. So the expedition had ended in 
disaster and feud. Even those of the gang 
who were not of the party loyally shared 
the loathing of the others.” _ 

Bud resumed: “An’ Dad says there’s 
goin’ to be so many candidates that it’ll 
only take fifteen votes to ’lect a man. 
Say, fellahs, why can’t we ’lect someone 
ourselves, an’ beat old Dave!” 

His auditors sat in silent admiration, 
watching their chief and allowing the full 
significance of his statement to penetrate 
their cerebral cavities. 

The members of the gang were various- 
ly known and regarded by the populace 
of New Salem. To poor Miss Baird, who 
had them during the school term for five 
days of the week in the small town’s over- 
flowing seventh grade, they represented 
all the tortures of the Inquisition, plus a 
few new ones which only an American 
schoolboy could invent; on the seventh 
day of the week, washed and Sunday- 
suited, they sat in a large circle under 
Miss Edith Spence’s gentle tutelage, and 
were known by the pleasing title of “The 
Twelve Young Gideons,” or, “Organized 
Sunday-school Class, No. 12.” The fact 
that they were there, all twelve, Sunday 
after Sunday, brought upon Miss Edith 
the praise of pastor and parents and super- 
intendent, and the invitation to address 
the county convention on “Ways to 
Hold the Growing Boy in the Sunday- 
school.” 

Occasionally in the midst of the halo of 
importance whieh enveloped her, a vague 

erception of the truth came upon Miss 
edith that the phenomenal attendance 
was due not so much to the magnetic 
influence of her religious instruction as to 
the fact that Bud and Slim and Lefty 
were made come by their parents, and the 
other nine followed their leaders in this, as 
in everything else. 


WHEN an evangelistic wave had swept 
the town a few months before, some- 
thing strange and solemn and unsatisfied 
had stirred in the breast of Bud Henderson. 
He had pondered over it in silence for 
several days, and when he finally opened 
his heart it was in this fashion: 

“Goin’ to join the church, Slim?” he 
inquired carelessly as the two boys 
strolled down the alley to the barn one 
evening. 

Slim covered his surprise at the ques- 
tion perfectly, and watched the dust ooze 
through his toes as he walked. 

“T dunno. Are you?” 

“T dunno. Mebbe.” 

At the end of the alley Slim drew a 
timothy stalk from his lips and tossed it 
away. 

“Well, I will if the other fellahs do,” he 
said. 

Two Sundays later, The Twelve Young 
Gideons stood before the pulpit and were 
received into membership. hte Hender- 
son blew his nose with loud frequency; 


On the bare floor knelt Paddy beside a chair. 
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His eyes were closed and 


his face lifted, and the light on it did not come from the sunset 


most of the mothers present wept gently 
into their handkerchiefs, and Miss Edith, 
in the amen corner, sat rapt and uplifted 
during the service. 

The gang studiously refrained from any 
reference to the incident for many days. 

It was uppermost in their minds just 
now, however, as they followed Bud’s 
swift reasoning. They were church mem- 
bers. They could, therefore, vote at 
church meeting; perhaps could even elect 
an elder of their own choosing and thereby 
beat Dave Jackson. 

“Well, there’s only twelve of us,” 
Lefty spoke. 

“I know, but we can mebbe get three 


of the other fellahs to go in along with us 
just at the last. Bill an’ Jake an’ Hep 
joined just the time before us. They’d go 
an’ vote if we explained to them.” 

“Who'd we vote for?” inquired Slim, 
the practical. 

“That’s it,” said Bud, chewing a straw 
meditatively. 

“There’s: Mr. Hart,” suggested some- 
one. 


“No,” said Bud decidedly, “they’re’ 


talkin’ about him already. An’ John Ray 
an’ a lot more. We want to pick out one 
the old folks won’t think of. Someone us 
fellahs would like.” 

“There’s Paddy.” 


There was a faint snicker from one or 
two, but Bud was serious. 

“Well, an’ why not Paddy?” he chal- 
lenged. “Paddy's a better friend to us 
than anybody in this town.” 

“Yes, but elders have got to be differ- 
ent—oh, you know, sort of good,” Jim 
Gates put in. 

Harry Mills, who rarely ventured an 
piemaletatemnent suddenly straightened: 

“Well, Paddy’s good all right. He’s 
better’n the whole bunch of them. Time 
of the flu, when Doctor Morton called for 
volunteers to sit up nights with folks, 
there wasn’t anybody come for a week but 
just Paddy. An’ (Continued on page 166) 


Why I Quit 


Being So Accommodating 


ESTERDAY was the fifth an- 
niversary of my retirement from 
the business of being a 
Fellow. I use the word ‘“‘busi- 
ness” advisedly. Until five 
years ago, if the city directory had told 
the truth, it would have listed after my 
name, as my real occupation, something 
like, “General Attender to Things,” or 
“Pinch Hitter,” or “Fine Old Scout.” I 
hope I am entitled in some measure to 
these designations even to-day. But I 
have quit being an accom- 
modator and nothing else. 

Five years ago yesterday 
it was, at two o clock in the 
morning; I am not likely to 
forget the place or the hour. 
From four-thirty, when the 
president of our company 
and I faced each other 
across his desk, until eleven- 
thirty, when I left him at 
his door, we fought the 
thing back and forth. From 
eleven-thirty until two 
o'clock I spent in a bitter 
ordeal of self-examination. 

“You are thirty-five years 
old,” I said to myself. 
“More than half of your 
life has already been spent. 
Who is living your life, any- 
way? Is it actually yours? 
Or is it a kind of public 
storehouse of odd jobs? A 
pile of days and hours put 
on the counter of the world 
with a sign inviting every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry to take one?” 

It was in that solemn morning hour, as 
I have said, that I formally retired from 
the business of being Everybody Friend. 
For weeks I had to school myself in the 
hard business of saying “No.” But five 
years have made the cure almost com- 
plete. 

Surely, if life means anything at all, it 
means that each of us is entrusted with a 
certain irreplaceable fund of hours and 
weeks and years. To let anybody and 
everybody fritter that fund away is as if 
the trustee of an estate were to deposit the 
estate’s funds in a bank and issue check 
books to whoever applied. 

Some of us are born good-natured, some 
acquire good-nature, and some have good- 
nature thrust upon us. I belong to the 
third class. My father ran a small-town 
drug store. A bald, worried little man, 
perpetually tired but perpetually smiling 
—nodding his head and murmuring, 
“Right away, Mrs. Jones; we'll have it up 
night away!” And, “No trouble! not the 
schter trouble in the world!” 

hy is it that everybody imposes upon 
the hapless proprietor of a drug store? 
No one ever runs into a butcher shop, and 
asks, “Would you mind watching Willie 
until I come back?” No one expects a 
hardware merchant to carry two-cent 
stamps, or grumbles at him because he 
happens to be out of postal cards on Sun- 
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day afternoons. No one rings excitedly at 
the front door of the feed merchant and 
pulls him out of bed at two o’clock for 
some trivial purchase that might just as 
easily have been made before the store 
closed in the evening. 

But there is absolutely nothing that 
people will not ask and expect a druggist 
to do. My father had a competitor across 
the street and one block down. Our whole 
lives were passed in fear of what that 
competitor was doing or might do. Lest 


HIS is the story ofa man 
who found out what it 


was costing him, his family, 
and his business career, to let 


himself be a universal Good 
Fellow, at the beck and call 
of every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry who wanted him to 
do a favor. 


he should gain some advantage, it was im- 
pressed upon us that we must go the limit 
in being accommodating. 

It goes without saying that Father be- 
longed to every lodge and society in town. 
His name was on every subscription list. 
With all his twelve or fifteen hours of 
work a day, our family finances were 
never a nickel ahead. And yet, in all the 
years, I can remember my mother pro- 
testing only once. 

It was a warm June evening when I was 
about nine years old. We were waiting for 
Father to come home from the store, and 
Mother had been thrilling us with plans 
for the journey we were going to take to 
my grandmother’s farm in lowa—the only 
vacation trip we had ever dared to plan. 
For months she had been saving up for it, 
slipping an odd bit of change into the little 
bank in her bureau drawer. We were to 
start the following Monday—and it was 
Thursday night that Father came home, a 
Nee more nervous and apologetic than 
usual. 


WAS too young to understand the con- 

versation, which had to do with a note he 
had endorsed for some “‘friend.” In jerky, 
disconnected sentences he poured out his 
confession, while my mother listened in 
silence. When he hnished she rose, and 
walking into her room lifted the little 
bank, carried it out, and fairly flung it 
into Father’s lap. Then, turning swiftly, 


she locked herself in her room and we 
heard her sobbing as if her heart would 
break. 

It was, as I have said, her only protest. 
Generally speaking, we were a contented 
family. But always there hung over us 
the heavy hand of the community’s un- 
reasonable demands; and the fear of the 
advantage that might accrue to the rival 
drug store down the street if we failed, in 
any way, to meet the requests that came 
tous. We did everything for everybody, 

and were always in debt. 
Our rival, gruff old ‘ Doc” 
Meadows, did nothing ex- 
cept to keep a clean store, 
fill prescriptions accurately, 
and charge fair prices and 
insist on prompt payments. 
Yet he managed to own a 
house and have all the other 
comforts that we yearned 
for but never enjoyed, 

It was mot until long 
afterward that I understood 
the whole truth of the mat- 
ter. People never trust an 
accommodating man with 
important things. That ma 
sound harsh and cynical, 
but check it up in your own 
experience. If you have a 
severe illness, for example, 
you turn to the busiest, 
most exactigg doctor in 
town. The fee that he is 

_ busy and can’t be bothered 
' by little things gives you 
confidence in his ability and judgment. 

But this big truth I did not learn un- 
til many years afterward. Meanwhile, 
growing up in such a household, it was in- 
evitable ikae the habit of being accom- 
modating should hæve become almost a 
religion with me. I was the boy who car- 
ried the heavy bag of bats home after the 
ball game. I was the official chaser of foul 
balls. I brought water from the spring in 
the meadow, down below the ball field, 
carrying it up the hill under the burning 
sun. When any one of the five churches 
was to have a special celebration, I was 
invariably one at ihe boys who stayed up 
most of Saturday night getting the dec- 
orations in place. think I must have 
sold a hundred thousand tickets to every- 
thing—from an oyster supper at the First 
Methodist Church to an Fiks Carnival at 
the picnic grounds. 

At eighteen I went away to college. 
Father could contribute nothing to the 
enterprise, but I had saved enough from 
a summer’s work to pay the fees of the 
first term, and I expected somehow to find 
work by which to pull myself through. I 
might claim to have been fairly popular 
in my class. At least, my classmates 
seemed to like to have me around, and I 
was especially in demand at dances. Not 
because I was a perfect dancer—I never 
had the chance to dance at all—but because 
I played the piano while the other fellows 
danced! (Continued on page 74) 
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If Your Wife is Cross, 
the Reason May Be—Paint! 


Read here what happened when one kind husband had the kitchen done over during 
his wife’s absence. Read how the color of the paint in an office chilled the 
stenographers and increased the coal bill. Interesting information 
about how to paint your houses, inside and outside 


An interview with Dr. A. H. Sabin 
As Reported by M. K. Wisehart 


OME time ago, a woman living in 
Buffalo returned from a visit to 
relatives and found that her hus- 
band had got a painter, during 
her absence, to repaint the kitchen 

of their home. She had intended, as her 
husband knew, to have the walls done in 
a pleasant light tan color; but the work- 
men had been unskillful, and they had 
come out a dull, disagreeable brown. 
However, she knew her hus- 
band had planned it as a 
pleasant surprise for her, so 
she made no protest. 

After some months, the 
husband observed that his 
wife was becoming irritable; 
and she herself was dis- 
tressed by the fact that she 
was downcast in spirits a 
great deal .of the time. 
Finally, she noticed that, 
in spite of her resolution not 
to mind the unpleasant 
color of her kitchen, she was 
most depressed and most 
irritable after spending a 
large part of a day in the 
kitchen. So she decided she 
would have a new color 
scheme, and would do the 
work herself. 

She painted the wood- 
work, including the kitchen 
chairs, an old-ivory, did the 
ceiling and walls in gray 
with a pink border, and 
hung pink curtains at the 
windows. To complete the 
scheme, she made herself 
aprons of pink to match the 
curtains. During this work, 
she managed to keep her 
husband out of the kitchen, 
so that when she finally did 
show him her handiwork, it 
was a complete surprise. 

“What’s been going on here?” he de- 
manded, laughing; and after looking about 
him a moment, he added, “You’ve made 
it the prettiest room in the house!” 

The wife cried a little, and then con- 
fessed: “John, I believe it was that dirty 
brown paint that made me feel so out of 
sorts. Í think I’m going to be a reformed 
character now.” 

Perhaps there is a room in your house, 
or in the house of a friend, in which you 
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study. 


are vaguely uncomfortable, after remain- 
ing there for any length of time. Perhaps 
you have found that, in your own office, 
you are unable to concentrate on your 
work as easily as you did some time ago— 
before the walls were done over. Perhaps 
you know a room about which, without 
realizing why, you say, “What a restful 
place this is!” Or another, of which 
you say, “This room makes me feel cold!” 


How Would You Like to 
Work in a Room Like This? 


HE color expert will tell you that he 

could drive a man crazy by playing 
on his nerves in just the right way with the 
wrong colors. The other day I asked one 
of these experts what he would do if he 
wanted to drive to distraction, and per- 
haps to the madhouse, a writer or lawyer. 


This was his answer: 

“I would put him to work in a small 
I would paint the walls a very 
warm red in some very intricate design. 
Gradually, this bright red and intricate 
design would irritate, and the walls would 
seem to be crowding in on him constantly. 
I will not guarantee that he will end in the 
madhouse, but Ill guarantee that he’d 
rather go to the madhouse than stay in 
that room S 


p? 
. 


I know an ofhce in which three ste- 
nographers worked through two winters 
without once complaining of the temper- 
ature. The walls were then a warm yel- 
low. 

But one summer they were painted 
a dull slate-blue; and soon after winter 
set in the stenographers complained of 
“feeling cold.” Frequently they wore 
sweaters, or street coats, at their work. 

Finally, the automatic thermometer 


records of this room for the previous two 
winters were consulted, and it was found 
that the room was being kept at 72 de- 
grees, just as it had been in the past. 
Still the stenographers complained of the 
cold; and for the rest of that winter it was 
necessary to keep the room heated to 75 
degrees, or more. The trouble was traced 
to the “coldness” of the slate-blue wall 
color, and before winter came again the 
walls were done over, as 
before, in warm yellow. 

Sometimes a color scheme 
proves actually injurious. 
A few years ago, a woman, 
whom I will call Mrs. X, 
lived in one of New York’s 
finest Fifth Avenue homes. 
Although she was some- 
what advanced in years, she 
was noted for her sunny 
disposition and her thought- 
fulness of friends and rela- 
tives. 

One day, Mrs. X decided 
that her private suite need- 
ed redecorating, and that 
the color scheme throughout 
should be a pronounced 
violet. The walls were done 
in violet. Door hangings 
and window draperies, up- 
holstery, rugs, and lamp 
shades, in which violet was 
the predominating shade, 
were chosen. Even Mrs. 
X’s dressing gown and bed 
cover were violet. 

Shortly after the rooms 
were thus decorated, a 
change came over Mrs. X’s 
attitude toward herself and 
her family. The most tri- 
fling mishap, real or imag- 
inary, would send her into 
tears. If her breakfast 
coffee was not as hot as she 
wished, she wept. If her husband re- 
marked that she looked tired, she went to 
her room to cry, thinking that he no longer 
loved her. All this was so different from 
her usual self that the family physician 
was called. He found that Mrs. Xx was in 
good health, though irritable and nervous. 
To complicate matters, Mrs. X’s conduct 
away frum home was perfectly normal. 
This discovery caused the physician to 
send her on a trip to Europe. 


If Your Wife is Cross, the Reason May Be—Paint! by M. K. WISEHART 


From Europe, the physician received a 
letter from Mrs. X’s daughter to the effect 
that her mother was regaining her old 
happy outlook on life. And while thinking 
over the case the physician was seized with 
an idea which caused him to summon a 
well-known interior decorator. 

“Miss Brown,” he said, “please look 
over the decorations in Mrs. X’s suite and 
see if they meet with your approval. Let 
me know the result.” 

The next day Miss Brown reported, 
saying, “These rooms are dean beak 
billy but I should think they would be 
very injurious to any sensitive person 
living in them.” 

“ hy?” 


“Because the various shades of violet. 


used are so closely of one tone that the 
general color scheme, lacking contrasts, 
soon irritates. It is chiefly the monotony 
that affects one in such rooms. But there 
is an added factor in this case, for violet 
has a very depressing effect on the nerves, 
unless used sparingly. It should never be 
the predominating color. Moreover, vio- 
let is the color used to signify ‘second 
mourning’ by those who observe the cus- 
tom; and this association with death, and 
mourning, is another element in causing 
depression.” 


AFTER that, Mrs. X’s suite was com- 
pletely transformed, the walls bein 
done in soft tones of yellow, and the woo 
trim in ivory. Door hangings and window 
draperies with designs in light shades of 
blue, green, black, and orange against yel- 
low were chosen. The bed cover was 
made of rich, creamy-colored satin. The 
rugs and upholstery were not changed, as 
their color was a soft, subdued tone of 
violet. 

When Mrs. X returned from Europe, 
no longer subject to weeping spells, she 
was delighted with the change, and she 
has since been free from attacks of nervous 
depression. 

rs. X’s experience is not unique, nor 
even unusual. Thousands of similar cases 
are puzzling the doctors of the country 
to-day. If they would visit the homes of 
their patients, or the offices where they 
work, they might discover that one ele- 
ment in the problem is the wrong color 
dominating interior decorations. More 
and more, building managers, architects, 
hospital superintendents, and the like are 
recognizing the power of color over mind 
and body, and their study of the problem 
is producing happier color schemes. If 
we are going to decorate our homes, out- 
side or in, we can have them in agreeable 
and tasteful colors, to add to our happi- 
ness, as easily as we can have the colors 
that depress and annoy. 

If you look around you, you will be im- 
pressed by the fact that nearly every- 
thing you see is covered with paints, 
stains, and varnishes. The trade of paint- 
ing embraces all the beautiful hard-wood 
finishing you see, and frequently its res- 
toration; all the beautiful interior deco- 
rative work in our private homes and 
edifices; all the exterior coating of the 
millions of dwellings and other structures. 

For every man, woman, and child in 
the United States more than a gallon of 
paint is used every year. Can you imagine 
what our country would be like if, by 
some catastrophe, we were deprived of 
Paints and varnishes? Paint brings light 
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DR. ALVAH HORTON SABIN 


Doctor Sabin is one of the country’s best-known consulting chemists. 


His early 


researches were devoted to the improvement of varnish manufactured in this 
country, and he was one of the first chemists to take up this problem. He is also 
the inventor of the modern process of making sugar of milk. A number of 
authoritative books regarding paints and varnishes have come from his pen, in- 
cluding ‘‘Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paint and Varnish,” ‘‘House- 
Painting,” and ‘‘German and American Varnish Making.” Doctor Sabin is a 
graduate of Bowdoin College, from which he received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science in 1917. He has served as the State Chemist of Vermont, and 
as Professor of Chemistry at the University of Vermont. For years he has been 
_a lecturer on chemistry at New York University. He is a member of many 


of the leading technical societies in this country and England. 


He is seventy 


years old, was born at Norfolk, New York, and now lives in New York City 


into dark corners. It is a protection 
against decay when put on wooden houses 
or metal structures, a means of sanitation 
as well as beauty when applied to the in- 
terior of our homes. It helps to keep us 
warm in winter and dry in summer. It 
annoys us by raising the tax assessments 
on our property, and delights us by in- 
creasing our credit at the corner grocery! 

Do you know that you owe your safety, 
when crossing an iron bridge, to this same 
substance—paint? 


No long ago a circus outfit crossed a 
bridge more than two hundred feet long 
over the Fox River at Ottawa, Illinois. 
The vibration was so great that when 
some of the vans passed, the globes of the 
lanterns suspended in the sway-bracing 
banged against the structure, and broke. 
When the first of the elephant troop came 
to the bridge, he stopped, gingerly placed 


one foot upon it, and then, with a snort of 
disgust, lumbered down-stream a few 
hundred feet and swam across. 

News of this incident reached the Illi- 
nois State Highway Commissioner, and 
caused him to investigate the condition of 
the bridge. He found that, through neg- 
lect of painting, rust had formed on the 
aE of the structure, and the rust 
had developed so much expansive force 
that it had Broken the rivets. In one place 
there.were ten feet of ironwork with only 
one unbroken rivet. Ninety per cent of 
the rivets connecting the upper and lower 
halves of the arch ribs were broken! 

I know of another attempt to lead an 
elephant across an old, unpainted bridge 
over the Wisconsin River at Portage. 
After entering the bridge, the wise beast 
stopped, and then backed out precipi- 
tately. Rather than take any chances on 
the structure, he (Continued on page 66) 


“You. Do Not Have to Like a 
Job to Succeed in It” 


So says George A. Tomlinson, one of the greatest operators of lake 
shipping in this country, whose adventurous story is told below 


ET’S begin in the good old way of 
starting a story. Once upon a 
time, not so very many years 
ago, a red-headed, freckle-faced, 
seventeen-year-old boy in the 

little town of Lapeer, Michigan, was more 
or less politely informed that if he got out 
of the local high school, no tears would be 
shed on that account. In other words, the 
red-headed, freckle-faced boy was expelled. 
Whatever anyone else did 

in the line of tears, the bo 

himself shed none. e 
wasn’t particular about the 
method of his leaving school. 
All he wanted was to get 
out and go to work. He had 
quit once of his own accord, 
and had gone back to please 


By Keene Sumner 


ment for the lad to send him there to get 
his foolishness knocked out of him. So 
the boy was handed a ticket to Rawlins 
and headed westward. 

When he told me about it he was seated 
in his Cleveland office, whose windows 
look out on the broad expanse of Lake 
Erie. Somehow, I had expected him to 
be a big, blustering type of man. Big he 
is, to be sure. A thal teaver might envy 


Is the Talk About “Needing” Golf 
a Lot of Nonsense? 


guess that I wasn’t very downhearted 
when I started for Wyoming. 

“I reached Rawlins at two o'clock in 
the morning, and my disillusionment be- 
gan right there and then. My father prob- 
ably had given instructions that I wasn’t 
to be shown any favors; but I guess the 
cowboys of those days didn’t need any 
official sanction when it came to breaking 
in a tenderfoot. 
` “They weren’t the ro- 
mantic kind of cowboy you 
read of in fiction. Leaving 
out the greasers, they were 
the ne’er-do-wells you al- 
ways find on the fringe of 
civilization. There were 
just two boys in the outht 
that came from good fami- 


his mother. But his return 
had brought no joy to the 
long-suffering teachers and 
the freedom he wanted was 
not merely offered to him, 
it was forced upon him. 
The boy’s name was 
George Ashley Tomlinson, 
a name that is known to-day 


from one end of the Great. 


Lakes to the other. Until 
he sold some of his vessels 
during the war, he was the 
largest individual operator 
of fresh-water shipping in 
the country. He is presi- 
dent of seven companies 
handling lake transporta- 
tion, and director in half a 
dozen other companies 
associated with shipping 
interests. 

He is what other men like 


HERE’S a good deal of poppycock in the average 

business man’s talk about ‘needing’ golf,” says 

Mr. Tomlinson. “He does need physical train- 
ing o$ some sort, but he can get what he absolutely 
needs without taking a couple of afternoons a week off 
to chase a little ball around a golf course. PI tell you 
what he does need, what he always will need so long as 
he stays in business. He needs constant attention to his 
work, without which he cannot learn the new lessons 
which he must learn if he is to go forward, or even to 
keep the footing he has won. 

“What makes a successful lawyer? Not what he 
learned in law school. That was mere preparation. 
The thing that counts with him is work. e learns 
from every case he tries. The more cases he tries, the 
more long hours of dogged work he puts in on them, the 
better lawyer he becomes. The same thing is true of a 
doctor. And the same thing is absolutely true in any 
kind of a job. Its the long day’s work that makes any- 
one the master of any job. Other things help—but that 
is the one thing you can’t do without. - 

“So long at stay in business IIl be in it with both 
feet. I won’t try to have one foot under my desk here 


lies back East. One ofthem, 
I remember, was a Harvard 
graduate. But the rest of 
the bunch knew how to 
punch cattle, and that was 
about all. Half of them 
were fugitives from justice. 
The man that slept under 
the same tarpaulin with me 
out on the range was wanted 
for murder. 

“You can imagine that a 
tenderfoot was the only ten- 
der thing there was in an 
outfit like that. The first 
thing they did to me was to 
put me on a horse, at two 
o’clock in the morning, and 
ride me sixty miles. We 
changed horses once durin, 
that time, but I didn’t find 
that the second horse was 
any softer than the first. As 


to call “a regular he-man;” 
big of chest, broad of shoul- 
ders, a driver of himself and 
of others—but of himself 
more than of others. He is 
strong in his likes and dislikes. As one 
man, who knows him well, said to me, 
“Tf he likes you, the world is yours. If 
he dislikes you—get as much of the world 
between you and him as you can!” 

The kind of boy that grows into that 
kind of man is pretty likely to get himself 
expelled from school, if he wants to escape 
from it. Young Tomlinson managed it 
very neatly. Then he went to Lansing as 
a messenger in the State Capitol; a job 
that suited the boy well enough but which 
didn’t appeal to his father. 

Tomlinson, Senior, owned an interest 
in a ranch in Wyoming, south of Rawlins; 
and from the paternal point of view it 
seemed as if it would be a good punish- 
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and the other out on the golf links.” 


him his powerful shoulders. But a quiet, 
easy, well-poised man; readier to ask ques- 
tions than to answer them, and, as I later 
found, with certain tastes which seemed 
curiously unexpected in a man of almost 
brutally powerful physique. 
“My father thought the Western ex- 
erience would be a punishment for me,” 
fe said; “but, like every boy of my time, 
I had read all the dime novels I could get 
hold of; and when the chance to go and be 
a cowboy myself was given me, it was like 
handing a saint a pass to heaven. As a 
schoolboy, I had a spot marked on the 
map in my geography—the very spot 
where I planned to build a stone house 
from which to fight Indians. So you can 


a result of that ride I had 
the same affliction that 
made Job famous. And all 
I can.say about Job is that 
if he had been obliged to 
combine his boils with a cowboy’s job, 
he would have deserved all the Fme he 
got, and more too. 

“They paid me a few other little atten- 
tions during my initiate. Threw me into 
the North Platte River, for instance, and 
fixed things so that I had to fight the 
night wrangler, or night horseman. They 
didn’t do a good job in picking my oppo- 
nent, however; so the fact that I won the 
fight wasn’t much credit to me. Constant 
riding makes a cowboy’s knees stiff, 
whereas I was at least young and supple. 
I was bigger than the other fellow, too, so 
it was comparatively easy to lick him. 

“The life of a cowboy in those days was 
divided unequally (Continued on page 162) 


Photograph by Dworshak, Duluth 


George A. Tomlinson 


MR. TOMLINSON is one of the largest steamship 
operators on the Great Lakes, being president of no 
less than seven lake steamship companies. He is also 
president of the Buffalo Dry Dock Company, and the 
Superior Ship Building Company, and is a member of 
the executive committee of the American Ship Building 
Company, the largest concern of its kind in the country. 
Yet Mr. Tomlinson says he did not go into the ship- 


ping business because he liked it. He was born about 
fifty years ago in Lapeer, Michigan, had some cowboy 
experiences before he was twenty, then became a re- 
porter, and later managing editor of a Detroit news- 
paper. He married into the shipping business; but 
that did not keep him from making a conspicuous suc- 
cess in it. He says that you don’t have to like your 
job; all you have to do is to work at it. 
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Alla Nazimova 


THE pictures above were taken recently at Madame 
Nazimova’s home in Hollywood, California. It seems 
incredible that this slender and vivid creature could 
possibly have been, as she declares she was, a fat, dull, 
awkward little girl. She was born in Russia and came 
to this country about fifteen years ago, appearing first 
in cheap theatres in New York. She soon attracted 
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the notice of influential people, was engaged by the 
Shuberts, and after learning English in three months, 
created a sensation in the Ibsen plays. One of her 
greatest triumphs was in “War Brides.” Her husband 
is Charles Bryant, an actor. They are keen about out- 
door life; and the picture of her with the dogs shows 
her in the costume she wears on camping trips. 


How a Dull, Fat Little Gul 


Became a Great Actress 


Nazimova declares that at seventeen she was so fat they called her “the barrel;” 
that she was awkward, slow-witted, self-satisfied, uninteresting. Yet 
to-day she is slender and graceful, vivid and fascinating, 
an actress universally acclaimed as a genius 


By Mary B. Mullett 


EOPLE who write about Madame 

Nazimova seem to be moved by a 

common impulse. They all strike 

the same note; a note that makes 

the reader see her not only as an 
actress of real genius but also as a woman 
of eccentric temperament. 

As she herself said to me, with a gesture 
of humorous resignation, “People insist 
that I am bizarre, exotic, a sort of human 
serpent. But I am not bizarre; I am not 
exotic; and ] decidedly am not a human 
serpent!” 

Nazimova is remarkable, as an actress 
and as a woman. But—perhaps because 
of their unexpectedness—the qualities in 
her which most impressed me were her 
humor and the unrelenting sincerity of her 
attitude toward herself. 

Humor is too subtle a thing to be easily 
conveyed in describmg a person. In Nazı- 
mova it is like the delicate play of light 
and shadow. But that other quality, sin- 
cerity about herself, is not hard to report. 
For example, I asked her what kind of a 

girl she was; and to my amazement 
this was what she said: 

“Iwas a fat, dull, slow, awkward child; 

no particular talents, no dreams of 
ambition, no consuming interest of any 
kind. They used to call me by a Russian 
nickname that meant ‘little bear;’ because 
that was what I was like—a fat little cub. 
In Switzerland, where I spent part of my 
, they gave me a German nick- 
name meaning ‘little ball;’ something that 
could be rolled along, but couldn’t really 
walk. I remember seeing a picture that 
had been taken of me when I was five 
years old, and of asking my mother if I 
really had been like chat; so fat and dull! 
And she assured me that I had been the 
slowest of all her children.” 
she told me this, I looked at her in- 
ulously—at the woman of genius, 
slender, vivid, highly intellectual, and 
with a compelling personality. 

“Oh, you couldn't have been like that!” 

protested. 

“But I was!” she declared. “If I could 
show you a picture of me as a child, I 
shouldn’t need to say a word. I had a 
dull, fat face, as uninteresting as a—oh! 
as uninteresting as a vegetable! And my 
mind was as dull as my face.” 

repeat this; not because I believe what 
she said about her mind—I can’t believe 
that—but because it shows two things: 

t, her uncompromising honesty about 

if; and, second, because the Nazimova 
we know to-day seems incomparably more 


extraordinary when we realize that, from 
the unpromising beginning she described 
to me, she has made herself what she is. 

The story of that development—a de- 
velopment which is almost like that of an 
ugly grub into a winged and beautiful 
creature—I am going to let Nazimova tell 
in her own words they were spoken, by 
the way, with the slightest of accents, but 
with a mastery of English which most of 
us who always have spoken the language 
might envy her. 

“I was born in the little town of Yalta, 
in Southern Russia,” she said, when I 
asked her to begin at the very beginning. 
“We were entirely middle class—my 
father was a chemist—and we. had all the 
conventional reserves and prejudices of 
the average Russian middle-class family. 
While I was still very small we moved to 
Switzerland, then back to Yalta; and 
from there I was sent to boarding school 
at Odessa. 

“As I told you before, I was dull and 
slow. I never could understand mathe- 
matics; I wouldn’t even try. The only 
studies in which I did at all well were 
literature and history; but I was prac- 
tically always at the foot of the class, or 
galerie near it. I did love music. When 


was a very little girl I had violin lessons 
and learned to play quite well. I never 


had piano lessons, but I taught myself to 
play, just fairly well, and I had a certain 
gift for improvising. 

“MUT, on the whole, I was stupid when 
it came to learninganything. And up 
to the time I was sixteen I hadn’t a single 
dream, or ambition, that might have made 
me want to learn. As for the stage, I 
knew nothing about it. At boarding 
school we were taken twice a year to the 
opera. I loved this, because it was music. 
But I didn’t give a thought to the his- 
trionic side of the performance. 

“Then, when I was sixteen, I visited a 
family in which there were two ladies who 
belonged to an amateur dramatic com- 

any; and while they were rehearsing they 
let me hold their parts, so that I could 
prompt them. As a result, before my visit 
ended I had determined that I would be- 
come an actress. 

“You must not think that it had come 
to me as a sudden revelation of something 
I passionately desired. In Russia, at that 
time, there were very few things a woman 
could do. She could marry, or teach, or 
go on the stage. That was about all. I 
was too young to think of marriage. The 


idea of my being able to teach was absurd, 
even to me. Apparently, I couldn’t even 
learn; then, how could I teach others? 
The only thing left was the stage. So I 
settled on that as a career. 

“ My father was too ill to be consulted. 
And my elder brother, to whom I an- 
neancal my determination, refused his 
consent. To our middle-class prejudices, 
the theatre was taboo. But I suppose I 
had the obstinacy characteristic Ue awe 
witted people when they do come to a 
decision; and I said that if he did not give 
his consent I would run off and go on the 
stage anyway. 


s WHILE the thing was hanging fire, a 

former actress who was living in 
Yalta took an interest in me and tried to 
give me some training. I had an atrocious 
accent, a mixture of Russian, German, and 
French, due to my having lived in Switzer- 
land as well as in Yalta and Odessa. She 
tried to improve it, but I think she found 
it almost hopeless. 

“A year went by in this way. Then my 
brother yielded to my stubborn intention; 
but he insisted that before attempting the 
stage itself, I must go to the Dramatic 
School in Moscow, a branch of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. I have never ceased to 
be grateful to him for that. 

“At the Dramatic School, each a pli- 
cant for entrance had to recite something 
as a trial; and when my turn came, I con- 
fidently went through the poem I had 
chosen. But when Thad finished the pro- 
fessor looked me up and down—and then 
asked me to do it all over again; because, 
as he cuttingly observed, he hadn’t under- 
stood one word of what I had been saying. 
And I had thought I was putting into it all 
the expression and feeling it was possible 
to convey! 

“I know now just how I must have ap- 

ared: a self-satisfied, fat, awkward girl. 

hey called me ‘the barrel.’ I was the 
kind of child that was always running into 
the furniture; partly because I am near- 
sighted, but also because I was awkward. 
I was in a fair way to be the clown of the 
whole class, the butt of their ridicule. 

“The only way I can explain my being 
accepted at all is this: I was from the 
South; and you know what that implies— 
a certain emotional sensibility and also a 
lack of constraint. I think that what the 
professor saw in me was the eagerness of 
youth and the unrepression of the South. 
Given those two qualities, he thought he 
might make (Continued on page 11) 
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The “Fountain of Time,” by Lorado Taft, is part of a great scheme for the decoration of the Midway Plaisance in Chicago. It 
represents the human procession passing before the figure of Time, a conception suggested by a couplet from Austin Dobson: 


Time goes, you say? Ah, no! 
Alas, time stays, We go. 


In the center of the composition is a warrior on horseback, flanked by men and women typifying different 
human groups, with creeping infancy at one end of the procession and the bent and withered forms of age at 


the other. 


When the scheme is completed, a long, narrow stretch of water will lead up to this group, with the 


monumental bridges spanning it, and, at some distance back on either side, statues of the world’s great idealists 


A Wonderful Thing Happened 
to This Boy! 


At the age of thirteen, through a lucky chance, he found a big and 
lasting enthusiasm. With that back of him he went straight 
forward to the accomplishment of extraordinary things 


WONDERFUL thing happened 
forty-eight years ago at Cham- 
paign, Illinois, toa boy of 
thirteen: he acquired, then, 
something that every man of 

achievement acquires at some time in 
his career. 

Back in 1873, the University of Illinois, 
which was located at Champaign, had 
only a few hundred students; but its presi- 
dent, Doctor Gregory, was a man of un- 
usual gifts and, among other things, he 
had a sincere appreciation for art, espe- 
cially for sculpture. 

Doctor Gregory and the professor who 
was head of the department of geology 
soon became fast friends. They called often 
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By Neil M. Clark 


at each other’s homes, and the new presi- 
dent talked freely about the subject 
which had become a hobby with him. 
He lectured, too, seeking to create a gen- 
eral interest and to establish a small 
museum. The professor of geology had a 
son of thirteen, who listened intently, and 
thought sculpture the most fascinating 
theme he had ever heard discussed. 
When Doctor Gregory asked for sub- 
scriptions to equip the proposed museum, 
the professor of geology managed to con- 
tribute fifty dollars from his meager salary 
of eighteen hundred dollars a year. Alto- 
gether, three thousand dollars were raised, 
with which Doctor Gregory went to Eu- 
rope to buy copies of famous sculptures. 


But when the things he had bought be- 
gan to arrive, many of the shipments were 
in bad condition, and a number of the 
pieces were broken. The son of the pro- 
fessor of geology was present with his 
father when the boxes were opened. He 
watched his father and Doctor Gregory 
try, clumsily, to fit the broken parts to- 
gether. Finally he tried it himself—an 
he did it so much better and faster than 
the men did that they complimented him. 

“I’m going to be a sculptor!” he an- 
nounced forthwith. 

That boy’s name was Lorado Taft. 
From his early choice of a career he never 
swerved, although sticking to it some 
times meant severe privation. To-day. 
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almost fifty years later, he has won a 

position of great distinction; has won it, 

not by luck or by special opportunity, 

but because he clung tenaciously to an 

absorbing enthusiasm. 
Enthusiasm—that was the great thing 

he acquired when he was a mere boy of 

thirteen. And enthusiasm, with all that 

it signifies in the way of willingness to 

labor in order to achieve the desired end, 

has made Lorado Taft a great sculptor. 
“Tell me,” I said one rainy 

morning when we were sitting 

in his studios in Chicago in the 

midst of figures in bronze, mar- 

ble, plaster, and granite—fig- 

ures partly finished; sketches 

of half-conceived figures in 

clay; some figures gigantic, 

reaching to che high ceiling, 

others so tiny thet they could 

be held in one hand; concep- 

tions of figures strange, even 

mystic, but always beautiful 

—‘‘tell me,” I said, “how you 

got your start; what you had 

to go through.” 


R. TAFT smiled. He is 
not aman who looks back- 
ward. On the contrary, he 
thinks and dreams of things 
ahead; tasks yet to be done, 
and so numerous and engross- 
ing that the time in which to 
do them seems very short. 
“Soon after Doctor Greg- 
ory came back from Europe,” 
he said, “he looked up a Bel- 
gian fon de in Chicago and 
employed him to repair the 
broken casts and to take charge of them 
when they were in order. Later this man 
taught modeling and related subjects in 
the university. 
“ Because of my newly discovered in- 
terest in sculpture, I was made his assist- 
ant. The position was wholly unofficial at 
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A Wonderful Thing Happened to This Boy! by Neru M. CLARK 


The picture at the left, 
which shows Mr. Taft 
in his sculptor’s blouse 
working on some of 
the figures for the 
Fountain of Time, 
was made in his Chi- 
cago studio, a recon- 
structed stable near 
the Midway Plaisance 


The great figure at the 
right, ‘‘Blackhawk,”’ 
was designed by Mr. 
Taft and erected in 1911 
on a bluff near Oregon, 
Illinois, overlooking 
the Rock River Valley. 
It is made of concrete 
and, with the six-foot 
base, is 48 feet high. 
Mr. Taft’s summer 
home is near the site 
of this colossal statue 
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first, of course, for I was scarcely fourteen 
years old; but to me it was full of impor- 
tance. I learned a great many things from 
the Belgian. He had not made much 
headway with his art. He never did. But 
his ideas about it were sound and illumi- 


nating. 

“My hands were in clay every minute 
I could spare. A couple of years after he 
came, the Belgian left the university; and 
then, at sixteen, I was put in charge of 


Lorado Taft was born in Elmwood, 
Illinois, sixty-one years ago. After 
graduating from the University of 
Illinois, he studied at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, in Paris, for five years. 
Since 1885 he has lived in Chicago, 
and has become one of the 
best-known American sculptors 


his classes. Some of the students were 
nearly twice my age, but we managed to 
get on all right. 

“It was not long after I decided upon 
sculpture as my career that Paris became 
my objective, as it is of most students of 
art. I set my heart upon studying in the 
French city. It wove itself into my 
dreams.” 

His dreams, however, did not interfere 
with young Taft’s diligence in his studies 
at the university, for he was 
ponam in 1879 with the 

est academic record any 
University of Illinois student 
had ever made up to that time. 


“Bur during the followin 
year,” he confessed, “‘ 
slumped sadly. My heart was 
in Paris; but J was still in 
Champaign. The money 
needed for the trip could not 
i be wished into existencé, and 
neither my father nor I had 
enough. Therefore I studied 
for a master’s degree, and 
waited.” 

On commencement night, in 
Cie the spring of 1880, young 

_ Taft at last set out on his 
great adventure. 

“T had saved something 
like two hundred dollars of my 
own,” he said; “a sum that 
represented a boy’s accumu- 
lations from odd jobs and 
birthday or Christmas pres- 
ents.” 

“But two hundred dollars 
would not take you far in 
Paris!” I protested. 

“ Perhaps further than you might think. 
But of course not the whole way. I made 
a bargain to borrow the balance I needed 
from my father. We had just emerged 
into an era of brief affluence. My father’s 
salary had been (Continued on page 143) 


It Is 


Up to 


You! 


According to men like H. G. Wells, one of the most famous living writers and 
observers, our country must consider the possibility of a great disaster. The 
following straight-from-the-shoulder talk describes this danger, 
and tells how every one of us can help to avert it 


AVE you been reading what 

some of the world’s greatest 

thinkers are saying about the 

dangers that threaten us? Do 

ou‘ know that they are fear- 

ful of a collapse that will engulf us all, 
unless something is done to prevent it? 

If you have read, for example, the 
significant warnings uttered by H. G. 

ells, how have you received them? Did 
they make you feel a chill of fear? Or did 
you complacently stick your head in the 
sand, like an ostrich, and say that you 
couldn’t see anything to get excited about? 

Mr. Wells has one of the most splendid- 
iy equipped minds in the world to-day. 

id you read what he wrote, only a few 
months ago, about the greatest city in 
this country? ° 

“When one looks at New York, its as- 
surance is amazing,” he declared; “when 
we reflect, we realize its tremendous peril. 
With the possible exception of London, the 
_ position of New York seems to me the most 
perilous of that of any city in the world. 

“In a little while, within my lifetime, 
New York City may stand even more 
gaunt, ruinous, empty, and haunted than 
that stricken and terrible ruin, Petersburg. 

“The ship of civilization is not going to 
sink in five years’ time, or in fifty years’ 
time. It ts sinking now.” 

Since writing these words Mr. Wells 
has attended the disarmament conference 
in Washington. Here he found a measure 
of hope in the fact that for the first time 
in history two great nations—England 
and the United States—showed that they 
could think and act as one, sinking 
selfish ambitions. This is indeed a ray of 
sunlight, yet it falls far short of a definite 
lifting of the threatening cloud. 

What have these men found that makes 
them try to rouse us to a sense of danger? 
And what can you and I do to avert the 
danger? When you read of some of these 
threatening conditions, you may be 
frightened—but you may also say that 

ou don’t see what you can do about it. 
Y shall not attempt to tell all the things 
that may be done. There is only one I 
want to talk of here, and I will come to 
that later. But first, why do these men 
say that we are in danger! 
ou realize, don’t you, that the world 
has been facing complete economic col- 
lapse? You know the state of affairs in 
Europe. When Wells wrote the article I 
have quoted, Europe was being flooded 
with almost worthless paper currency. 
German marks were worth one third of a 
cent; Austrian crowns were worth about 
one thirtieth of a cent; that is, they were 
almost seven hundred times less valuable 
than before the war. 

The same thing was true, in a greater 
dr less degree, of the money of other 
countries. A Chicago business man, on a 


ax 


visit to Russia a few months ago, had to 
carry a trunkful of rubles—more than one 
hundred millions of them! Before the 
war, they would have been worth fifty 
million dollars, two rubles to a dollar. 
Now it took one hundred and twenty 
thousand rubles to equal one dollar! 

You may say that this does not affect 
you. But it does, in several ways. Europe 
owes us billions of dollars. If it collapses 
financially, it cannot pay us. Also, with 
its more or less worthless currency, it can- 
not buy goods from us. And, in the third 
place, our very wealth is a temptation to 
the rest of the world. They are like a 
starving mob, looking through the win- 
dows at a banquet. 

Would it be surprising if the mob 
smashed the windows and tried to help 
itself to the food inside? Especially if the 
mob had in its possession the greatest 
weapons of destruction the world has ever 
known! 


Wwrrtr is to keep these weapons from 
being used? Do you not realize that 
there are only two things which could pre- 
vent it? One would be the mob’s aversion 
to grabbing what belongs to others. But 
desperate Fuman beings are not always 
restrained by considerations of abstract 
right and wrong. 

The other thing that might prevent a 
catastrophe would be the attitude of the 
people who are inside, living in peace and 
plenty. If they are selfishly scrabbling 
among themselves for the good things; if 
they are cheating one another, each bent 
on getting the most he can, without 
honesty, or pity, or justice to his neigh- 
bor; and if they all turn their backs on 
the hungry mob outside and refuse to co- 
operate with them to bring about a better 
state of things, do you think the mob will 
refrain from using the weapons it has? 

Not long ago, I was talking with a man 
in New York—the very city where Mr. 
Wells saw such startling possibilities of 
disaster. From the windows of the office 
where we were sitting, we looked out over 
the vast expanse of roofs, broken by 
scores of towering buildings thrusting up- 
ward against a blue and sunlit sky. 

Acres and acres of roofs, sheltering 
millions of human beings. Miles and miles 
of streets, thronged with other millions of 
men and women. Billions of dollars of 
wealth. Miracles of engineering con- 
struction and of scientific development. 
Mammoth libraries, great museums, 
beautiful churches, happy homes. The 
very epitome of modern civilization. The 
greatest and the most prosperous city in 
the world. 

“Do you realize,” said the man sitting 
opposite me, “that at this very moment 
something is probably being invented that 
could kill, in less than an hour, every 


living creature in this city? Perhaps some 
gas, more deadly than anything we have 
imagined. A few such gas bombs, dropped 
from an airplane, might almost instantly 
transform New York into a vast tomb. 

“When you think of the means of 
wholesale f Se UA that were devised 
during the war, you know perfectly well 
that science can go a step further and in- 
vent something that would wipe out the 
population of a city—even this city, the 
greatest in history. 

“Why,” he interrupted himself, taking 
a newspaper clipping from his pocket, 
“‘read this from ‘Commerce and Finance,’ 
if you think I am talking about vague, 
far-off improbabilities.” 

The clipping, which he handed us, read 
as follows: 


When half a dozen airplanes and a few 
bombs can make of a great city a charnel- 
house; when, as we are now told, there are 
already perfected compounds of such malign 
potency that a single bottle uncorked in a 
room the size of the Senate Chamber would 
destroy everyone in the room, we wonder what 
protection society will devise against this kind 
of attack. 


“Well,” said the man, when I had 
finished reading the above paragraph, 
“society can devise one kind of protection, 
at any rate. 

“The most startling fact in the world to- 
day is this: The human race has made a 
gigantic material advance—but it has not 
made a corresponding moral advance. 

“Scientific progress has become a sort 
of mania with us. People used to shout 
to each other across the street; now, on 
invisible waves of electric energy, we can 
whisper around the world. A century ago, 
we had muskets that carried an eighth 
of a mile—perhaps; now there are Big 
Berthas that’ kill women and children, 
praying in a church eighty miles from the 
gun. We kill by pressing a button. We 
steal under the sea and sink a ‘Lusi- 
tania.’ We fly over a city and drop ex- 
pone bombs that destroy scores of lives. 

e drive automobiles a mile a minute. 
We control almost inconceivable power. 


“(THE scientists of the General Electric 
Company have succeeded in trans- 
mitting an electrical current of one million 
voltage! If a human being came within 
fifteen feet of a wire carrying such a 
current, it would kill him instantly. 
“These are just examples of how 
science has put into our hands the instru- 
ments of terrible destruction. At the 
same time, of course, it has given us mar- 
velous means of making life more com- 
fortable, more efficient, and more secure. 
“Whether all this material progress is 
going to be used for good, or for evil, de- 
pends on what we are morally. And will 
you, or anyone (Continued on page 100) 


Letters from Readers 


Sid Says: 


Watch the human animal struggle! 


He’s a hardy little specimen, and fights best when he’s on his back 


asked the people of the United States to tell us 

how they were meeting the situation. Hundreds 
and hundreds of letters poured in. Below you will find 
a few of these letters. 

The big thing running through all these communica- 
tions is the grim fighting quality of the human animal. 
You cannot down him! Put him up against a tough 
proposition, and, if he has got the right stuff in him, he 
will scheme and squirm and wiggle through—somehow, 
somewhere, sometime. The deeper the hole you put 
him in, the more ingeniously and earnestly he will 
struggle to extricate himself. Every ounce of energy 
that he summons to the task seems to breed more 
ounces of energy. That great psychologist and philoso- 
pher, the late William James, called the process 
“finding hidden energies.” He said that in extremity 
men and women uncover within themselves untapped 
reserves of strength and unsuspected resourcefulness. 

This simple fact about the human race is the hope of 
the world always. It is the spirit that performs miracles, 
that achieves the impossible. People Jike to achieve the 

_ impossible, and millions of them are doing it all over the 
world all the time. 
` H. G. Wells—one of the ablest writers on earth—is 
pretty gloomy about the prospects. (See how he is 


Iko have been bad. So, a few weeks ago, we 


quoted in the article on the opposite page.) He hints 
that civilization is sinking, that we are headed toward 
chaos and destruction. He is terribly logical and con- 
vincing on the subject, too. But there is a big flaw in 
Mr. Wells’s theory; namely, the fact that absolutely 
illogical things have always happened in history to up- 
set the wisest prophecy. In other words, you can’t tell 
what the human animal will do to get himself out of a 
bad scrape. He himself can’t tell until he gets into the 
scrape. Once in, he begins to contrive and invent and 
energize in a way that will amaze and confound you. 


In little ways, but very definitely, you see this - 


process going on in the families whose members give 
you, below, an insight into their troubles. In several 
cases you will think that the logic is that these families 
should go to the wall. But logic go hang! They refuse 
to go to the wall. Instead of rolling over and dying (as 
you expect) they roll over—and over—and over—and, 
first you know, they are back on their feet! You can’t 
explain it. They can’t. It just ts. 

Don’t lose.heart about the human animal. He has 
incredible capacity for endurance and adjustment. As 
the prize-fighters say, he “packs an awful wallop.” He 
has the capacity to deliver a terrible punch, which he 
never knows he has, and never uses, until the great 
emergency comes. 
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_ Letters from Readers 


Learning the Hard Lesson 
of Readjustment 


URING my twenty years of mar- 
ried life I have tried to run my 
home on an economical basis; but 

the experiences of the past year have been 
a revelation in what one can do if forced 
to it. During the war, I conserved food 
stuffs and clothing in every possible way, 
and thought I’d learned the last word in 
economy! My greatest sacrifice was in 
doing without a maid, but I still had my 
“Martha by the day” for the heavy work. 

With the financial depression of the 
past year, our income has been reduced 
month by month until our whole house- 
hold system has undergone a complete re- 
adjustment. “Martha by the day” is only 
a memory, and I am left with a nine-room 
modern house and a family of six—four 
children, ranging in age from first grade to 
high-school senior—to plan for on limited 
strength and with a very limited income. 
a I have had to make out three distinct 

budgets”—of time, strength, and money. 
First, I had to cut down the amount of 
outside work I was doing, which consisted 
in holding office in various clubs, and in 


devoting myself to a church choir, and 
civic interests. I plan that on my heavy 
work days at home I shall have no out- 
side demands. Fortunately, I had already 
many electric labor-saving devices, and 
even the laundry work I find possible, 
though I still lack experience. 

Getting good, nourishing meals for a 
family of six is my chief problem. I find 
that a cheap cut of meat can, by proper 
cooking, be made not only as appetizing 
as the more expensive cuts, but will do 
“double duty.” For example, I get a four- 
pound rib boil. I put it in the fireless 
cooker overnight, and in the morning take 
it out and skim, and add vegetables (car- 
rots, turnips, cabbage, onions, and pota- 
toes) for an old-fashioned boiled dinner 
hot from the fireless cooker that night. 
The next morning I cut fine the vegetables 
that are left, add the bones from the meat 
that is left, add tomatoes, rice, celery, and 
other things. A day in the cooker for this 
combination gives a hearty vegetable soup. 

The meat that is left I use for hash or 
croquettes for luncheon dishes, and I ren- 
der out and use for cooking every particle 
of fat from all kinds of meat. The tough- 
est round steak can be made tender if 
pounded full of ficur, browned, and cooked 


several hours; and it is economy to get a 
large, thick cut. By these experiences, 
and by never wasting a teaspoonful of 
anything, I have reduced our grocery bills 
over half, and my family is welknour shed. 
We have had to forego all manner of 
amusements, such as concerts and the 
movies. The churches offer screen serv- 
ices that are instructive and pleasant, 
Rowever, and our phonograph records 
bring the great artists to our own fireside, 
and our books and magazines do the rest. 
From boxes in the attic have come 
many discarded garments that must be 
made over to reduce the dry-goods bills. 
I have found that one can be comfortable 
in lisle hose instead of silk, that the paper 
hats so in vogue last summer were a bless- 
ing in disguise. I have had to sacrifice my 
ideal and standards of living in many ways; 
but I am trying hard to make it a “Glad 
Game,” to keep the family life normal and 
happy, to uphold the courage of the father 
and husband, on whom the burden falls 
heaviest; and, after all, there is a certain 
zest in being really “game” in the hard 
lesson of readjustment. MRS. T. s. W. 


For the rest of these letters turn to the Family’s 
Money Department on page 170 


”» And she waited breath- 
her tones could sound so na 


efinite when you .-- said that? 


. did you mean anything d 


rised that when her heart beat so poundingly 


“Charles, you didn’t .. 
less for the answer, surp’ 


mme oe 


God Gives Husbands 


The story of a man’s warning to his wife 


By Margaret Benton 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN NEWTON HOWITT 


N THE flickering sun of the break- 
fast-room, across the linen and silver 
and bowl of roses, Charles Kent 
scrutinized his wife as he sent out 
with a keen note, probingly: 

“Did it ever occur to you that some- 
time I might... stop asking?” 

She took from the electric toaster two 
delicately brown morsels, passed one to 
Charlie, Junior, at her right, and the 
other to little Fuddy at her left, and 
pretended to prepare her own food. But 
she stopped; she had to send across to 
him her glance of surprise and perplexity. 

“You didn’t mean that, Charles.” 
It was a statement, save for the shade of 
pleading in it and the queer little wistful 
light in the eyes under the calm brows. 

His voice did not change as he re- 
turned, “I most assuredly do mean it.” 

She was evidently so astonished that 
she could find nothing to say. 

For a minute or two they went on eating 
their breakfast in silence. They were a 
pleasing, attractive man and wife; she 
pretty and well-groomed in her still 
young up-to-dateness; he one of those 
cood-to-look-at men, sleek from shining 
hair to immaculate shoes; one would be 
fairly certain at a glance that they be- 
longed to each other, were both excep- 
tonal managers, quite sure of themselves, 
and that they sailed along with scarcely 
a ruffe on the calm, clear lake of their 
matrimony. Yet—his curt abruptness, 
and her suspicious silence! 

“I know you’re thinking I’m very 
brutal, Catherine. The fact is—per- 
haps I’m beginning to feel that way. I’ve 
asked you times enough to go with me to 
anumber of places; to these conventions 
particularly, and—” 

“You certainly know I couldn’t pos- 
sibly have gone before, Charles. ou 
agreed yourself that the children—” 

“Yes, I agreed with you, because I 


like to agree with you just as you do with 


me; but, all the same, I’ve had my 
doubts. 1 believe that they could have got 
along all right.” 
„Her pretty lips set just a bit firmly. 
at is because you don’t understand 
amother’s—” She looked at the short- 
chipped brown head and at the little tow 
Dutch cut, both bent so busily over the 
food, and her voice defended more 
surely: “Why, they’re babies, Charles! 
And it’s for two weeks!” 

“They are three and six, and past the 
nursing stage, and very healthy,’ he re- 
torted dryly, laying down his napkin and 
looking at his watch. Then, in a voice of 
finality, “Well, I’m not going to say 
anything more, Catherine. You have 
to-day and to-morrow to decide, before I 

ave to make the reservations. As I’ve 
Suggested for the last two weeks and the 

ast hve years, you can get Aunt Susie 
to come and stay with them. After she 


got over the shock”—he gave a little 
laugh—‘‘she’d have the time of her life.” 

He rose, bent and kissed the round face 
with its topknot of brown hair and the 
rounder one with the halo of Dutch cut. 
“Good-by, Tinker Toms,” he laughed 
tweaking their respective pink ears. 

“But, Charles dear,’ she argued, 
watching the handsome man and the 
little upturned flowerlike faces, “so many 
things might happen to them!” 

He came and stood by her chair. 

“Did it ever occur to you,” he asked in 
that keen, hard note, “that sometime 
something might happen to me?” 

And, as she gazed at him in a surprised, 
startled way that could find no words, 
he turned abruptly and left the room. 

All that morning she went quietly, 
efficiently, over the routine details of her 
duties, outwardly composed, while inside 


her was revolving: “Shall I go; sha’n’t. 


I go? I must go; I can’t go.” 

vague uneasiness clung around her 
hauntingly, and frightened her a little. 
So unusual was the discord between them 
that she felt some ominous meaning 
back of it. She and Charles had always 
worked together so! She had been glad to 
give up éverything for these darlings of 
theirs, doing her work for them as he in 
his way did his; and as he had to be away 
from home more or less the fire of her 
guardianship had glowed all the brighter 
—she was the vestal virgin tending the 
sacred lamps, and Charles had always 
seemed to understand. Butnow—suddenly 
those hard, probing eyes, almost of an- 
tagonism; and those queer questions, like 
accusations, almost like threats. 


THEY kept repeating themselves: “ Did 
it ever occur to you that I might not 
ask you again to go with me? Did you 
ever consider that something might hap- 
pen to me?” 

It was just as if he were putting some 
responsibility up to her—almost as 1f there 
was some danger hanging about him, for 
which she in some way was to blame, and 
that she could banish by going with him. 

In the middle of the morning, after 
the revolvings and whirrings of brain 
had worn her out, she telephoned indis- 

ensable Aunt Susie—the inevitable Aunt 
Satie or Aunt Somebody Else of families 
with no grandmothers. 

“Im coming in the electric to get you 
for lunch, dear,” she said. “I have 
something to ask you.” 

Aunt Susie, little and lithe and spry, 
yet with a glint behind her spectacles and 
a purse to her lips, unmistakably of the 
last generation, snuggled in the brougham 
in anticipation of being honored by her 
favorite niece’s question. But it was not 
until after luncheon, after she had cuddled 
and talked Chinese or anything else but 
American to “the lambs,” as she called 


them, that Catherine sent the children 
away and said to her: 

“Aunt Susie, I’m trying to decide 
whether or not to go to Atlantic City 
this year—the Railroad and Supply 
Men’s Convention, you know.” 

“Supply ... Men’s . . . Convention!” 
gasped out Aunt Susie. ‘Whatever, in 
heaven’s name, would you go there for?” 

“Charles-—”’ 

“I know Charles goes. But for you 
to—” 


MATHERINE laughed weakly. “It 
seems ridiculous to me, too,” she ad- 
mitted involuntarily. And it was absurd 
—she was repeating to herself—a woman 
like her at a salesmen’s convention. 

“Aren’t there just a lot of men there 
having arguments or something over 
the latest inventions or whatever it 
is they’re interested. in?” 

“Oh, I guess some of the wives go, too,” 
Catherine informed vaguely. “You see, 
she added, “ever since he joined, Charles 
has wanted me to go. But the babies—” 

“I should say so!” agreed Aunt Susie 
warmly. $ 

“But now they’re bigger, and—” 

Aunt Susie thrust her spectacles up onto 
her forehead, as she did when she con- 
ducted her most thorough cross-exam- 
inations, and plunged in: 

“Do you mean to say you’d dare to go 
and leave—” 

yun takes lots of responsibility.” 

“Humph, he must take a lot! All of 
six years, is he?” 

“But he’s old for six years,” Catherine 
defended. “And you know what a gem 
Rhoda is. She—”’ 

“How many days?” 

“Irs almost two... weeks.” 

“Two weeks! Why, a million things 
might happen, Catherine Kent!” 

“Oh, I know it!” wailed Catherine. 

“Jumping with joy about your trip, 
aren't you?” thrust out Aunt Susie curtly. 

“You know very well I’m not,” re- 
turned Catherine. ‘But, Charles—” 

Then she stopped. How could she ex- 
plain to Aunt Susie an attitude of Charles 
that she didn’t understand herself? And 
how could she tell her of Charles’s un- 
kindness? There had been no occasion 
to cause her to be disloyal to Charles. 

Aunt Susie, settling her spectacles 
more securely on her forehead, stated 
sphinx-like: : 

“I know the whole thing: Charles 
wants you to go. So, against your better 
judgment, you’re thinking of going. Now, 
let me tell you something. You know 
very well that children, three and six, 
want their mother and need their mother. 
What does a man know about it? You 
just follow your own instincts, Cathy, 
and you’ll—” 

“T think I am following them,” faltered 
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Catherine, remembering poignantly that 
queer, aloof glance of Charles, “when | 
say I’ll—go.” i 
Aunt Susie cast an exasperated glance 
at Catherine’s firm chin. ‘Well, if you 
didn’t want my advice what in the world 
did you get me up here for, then, away 
from those boxes I- was packing for the 
McGill Orphan Home!” And she pulled 
her. spectacles down again over her eyes, 
as if the interview were ended. 
Catherine, nervous as she was, couldn’t 
help alittle giggle. “To tell you the truth, I 
hadn’t quite decided when I went to 
get you, dear Aunt Susie. But when I 
saw you cuddling Fuddy and Junior so 
sweetly, I just knew you'd take care of 
them as well as I ever could, so—” 
“Ah-ha! So that’s it! You’ve wheed- 
led me like that all your days, Cathy 
Kent; just casually letting out what you 
expected of me, as if it were settled. Oh, 
well, I suppose it is. I suppose it’s just 
as charita je” she added grimly, “to be 
looking after your niece’s deserted chil- 
dren as it is the McGill Orphans.” 
Catherine was busy for many days 
getting her clothes ready; it seemed she 
had to have many more new things 
than she had realized. She began by 
saying it was silly, by suggesting how 
many cute little luxuries the children 
might have if she weren’t getting quite 
so much for herself, and how absolutely 
wicked it was to pay such prices. But 
she soon stopped all that, under Charles’s 
enthusiasm in helping her selections, and 
when the great hope came home, she 
laughed out that it was like being a bride 
all over again. i 


HERE had been no more said between 

them as to her ideas about her going, 
or his attitude. She had merely told him 
her decision and he had kissed her—quite 
gravely, she noted, for Charles—and had 
said he was sure she would have a 
good time and not regret going; and then 
he’d acted young and gay, all of a sudden, 
and she had caught his spirit of en- 
thusiasm. And yet, beneath the general 
air of a coming holiday, each time she 
looked on Fuddy’s tow head or into 
Junior’s deep, searching eyes, there was 
the undercurrent, the wondering if she 
were doing the right thing. 

As she packed, it seemed incredible that 
she was saying; “Mother’s going away, 
chickens.” 

“Going away,” Junior explained to 
Fuddy and himself. 

“Away,” Fuddy echoed mournfully. 

And it almost broke her heart. 

But one night she found herself, some- 
how, in the taxicab, waving through the 
window at the party onthe steps—stanch 
little Aunt Susan, Rhoda, the maid, and 
the two chubby round figures. She found 
her tears escaping from her eyes, flowing 
down her cheeks, as her heart was wrench- 
ing her. Then the cab lurched away and 
they were out of sight, and she got out her 
handkerchief and tried to repair her 
cheeks through her veil. 

Charles by her side patted her arm. 
“Lucky there’s not such a leave-taking 
every time I go away!” He laughed it 
out softly; and yet, under the joke, 
Catherine felt something poignant. 

“Oh,. Charles dear,” she explained 
hastily, “you know we get used to 
things; you go so much.” 
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Suddenly, under the older woman’s widening, mystified 
radiant calmness of security—something that came from , 
thing that came from their nearness there, and the stars , 


. 


“Yes, of course,” he agreed with a 
shade of cynicism, “‘of course. I suppose 
one could get used to anything, Cathy.” 
And then, quickly, he patted her again. 
“But now, dear, were not going to 
quarrel. Were going to have a holiday!” 

In spite of that queer little presentiment 
that his words lately had brought, and 
the leaving behind of what she had grown 
to consider all her heart, there was such 
an unexpected thrill now to his voice 
that something in her responded and 
carried her wholly away. She found 
herself laughing at little bantering, silly 
things he said; found herself glad she 
was going to have the train trip with 
him. It was like—just as she had said 
about her clothes—being married all 
over again! 


ND there swept over her with its 
warming joy the feeling that he was 
her lover now, just as he used to be. She 
was pulsingly glad that something had 
made her take this little jaunt with him, 
after all, even though it meant leaving 
the children. 
But when the train the next afternoon 
hurled itself into Atlantic City, and 
Charles was greeting, and being greeted 


everywhere by other handsome, clever- 
looking men, she saw that things couldn’t 
continue as they had been on the train. 
He was something other than her lover 
now; he was an important business man, 
much sought after, much occupied, and 
extremely popular. 

That first night she began to see other 
things: The convention of which she had 
unconsciously formed her own opinion, 
far from being “a lot of salesmen to- 
gether,” was very much a social gather- 
ing. Almost as many women were there 
as men; beautiful women, beautifully 
gowned—who were superbly conscious of 
themselves and their fascinations. 

Later, after she had become a little 
used to the readjustment of her ideas of 
what the convention was, she found, 
too, that many of the women knew the 
business terms not only of their own 
husbands’ specialties, but also those of 
Charles’s, and much better than she did. 

Once, when around a cabaret table a 
party of six was gathered discussing the 
merits and demerits of a certain machine, 
she ventured in a low voice to Charles: 

“But couldn’t it work the other way, 
maybe?” i 


He laughed right out. “You can’t 
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eyes there swept over Catherine’s face a flood of sweetness bearing the 
the glow of that night on the pier where she had sat with Charles, some- 
overhead. Her eyes were shining and her voice came steadily and ringingly 


appreciate how absurd that sounds, 
Cathy! If you knew the machine we’re 
talking about! You just don’t under- 
stand, dearie,” he added, with a patron- 
izing little pat meant to be comforting. 

But Mrs. Clarence Walker evidently 
understood perfectly, as she smiled and 
nodded to him in an intimate way. She 
had blond hair and used an exquisite 
perfume. . . . Something stirred, just 
slightly, in Catherine’s heart. 

Another time it wasn’t about business; 
it was arranging flowers for a costume 
party, “the event” of the convention 
every year. It was Mrs. Sprague this 
time, a widow who had come with her 
brother, and was always brushed and 
slicked to perfection—the kind of woman 
who is fond of explaining that she likes 
men’s society—they are so much more 
intelligent, don’t you know, than women. 
The something in Cathy’s heart grew 
stronger when she overheard, quite by 
accident, Mrs. Sprague call her husband 
“Charlie.” Catherine didn’t mind when 
some of his men friends called him Charlie, 
but she’d always had a distaste for using 
it herself. Now, from this—she had to 
admit it—this attractive, popular woman’s 
lips it sounded—well— 


Later, alone with him a moment, so 
seldom they had time alone these days, 
she couldn’t help saying ipani 

“Charles, do you—don’t you—” 


“Do I, don’t I? 
Will I, won’t I? 
Mayn’t I join the dance?” 


he misquoted laughingly. 

His banter hurt her; 
slightly. 

Instantly his hand was through her 
arm. “Forgive me, honey. Don’t you 
know these times are just larks for me? 
What is it, Cathy?” 


UICKLY she tried to respond to his 
mood. ‘Oh, it’s nothing. Only, it 
seemed queer Mrs. Sprague calling you 
Charlie. You don’t... like it, do you?” 
“Oh, I don’t mind from her,” he 
laughed out. “She’s like that with every- 
one. Besides, I’ve known her for the last 
five years. She’s a d sort, Cathy; 
nothing she wouldn’t do for us fellows.” 
The something in Cathy gave a little 
twitch. ... He had known her for five 
years. She was a good sort. And these 
times—what was it he had said?—were 
regular larks for him.... 


she colored 


Q7 
After that day she had 


a growing sense of being 
out of place, of being 
somewhat of a stranger 
to this Khana we ve 
so at home wit e 
she did not PRE 
who defended everything 
and everybody so. But 
it was not until one 
night near the end of the 
convention that the sig- 
nificance of various in- 
cidents penetrated her 
sharply. 

“I don’t like that,” 
she had demurred, when 
while dancing with 
Charles she had seen two 
men whose wives weren’t 
there pairing off merrily, 
almost the entire eve- 
ning, with two pretty, 
elaborately gowned 
young women. 


“WHY, those girls are 
H 


arry Turner’s 
daughters—you met him 
last night. They come 
here right along; I’ve 
danced with ’em many a 
time. Everyone knows 
them. And they’re fun; 
the e’s no harm in them, 
Cathy.” 

“Oh, I suppose not,” 
she had conceded quick- 
ly, rather ashamed of 
herself. But she had 
added, with her newly 
found girlish impulsive- 
ness, “All the same, I’m 
glad I’m here and that 
you’re dancing with me 
to-night!” 

And floodingly had 
come how really glad she 
was to be there! How 
glad she was to be able 
to have his arms about 
her, and her alone. 
Then, suddenly, the flood of joy had 
brought the poignant, stabbing thrust... . 
She caught her breath for a minute at the 
revelation of it all. ... 

Those attractive young girls were 
always there, ready to be entertained 
and to give of their own entertainment; 
and Mrs. Walker and Mrs. Sprague and 
other women, too, with their fascinating, 
pretty ways.... In that instant, flash- 
ingly, she saw the life Charles led, not 
only at the yearly conventions, but in 
traveling, meeting different classes of 
men and women—women perhaps, like 
these, pretty, attractive, and attentive. 

Suddenly she saw the age-old meaning 
in his look as he had asked, “Did it ever 
occur to you that something might 
happen to me?” And suddenly, fearfully, 
that trouble in her heart rose up, pos- 
sessed her, stifled her.... The years she 
hadn’t been with him in all this gayety, 
what might have happened? The years 
she had Been a stay-at-home, nursing her 
children, and doing her duty as she had 
seen it, what might have come between 
them? And her answer came: In those 
first years he had known she had to be 
there, and his heart was there, too. But 
lately—she pressed (Continued on page 104) 


The Real “Star Salesman” in 
Modern Business 


Employers used to judge him by the size of the orders he brought 
in; but now it is not the volume of orders, but 
the profit on them, that counts 


By George W. Hopkins 


O YOU see that fellow over 
there? Hes a real salesman, 
held the sales record for our 
company three years running. 
‘There’s nothing that our com- 

pany won’t do for him.” 

We were standing about, waiting for the 
start of a convention dinner. I looked 
casually at the “real” salesman, then went 
on chatting with my friend. Fifteen years 
ago I would not have missed 
the chance to meet that 
record-holding salesman; I 
would have figured that 
some day I might need just 
such a man. Now I know 
there is just one chance in a 
thousand that I should ever 
want to hire him. I should 
have to look him over much 
more carefully than a green 

candidate. But, above all, I 
should have to find out what 
his company earned on his a 
business. And all because a 
great change has come about ` 
in salesmanship and sales- 
men. 

Selling is more than just 
getting a man to buy goods. 
No end of companies do 
a whirlwind business, and 
then suddenly, and appar- 
ently without reason, go 
into bankruptcy. Lots of 
young men start off that 
way, and wonder why they 
fail. They fail because of a 
fact that we are just begin- 
ning to realize. It is this: 

“Itis not the volume you 
sell, it is the profit on what 
you sell, that counts.” 

This stern truth is chang- 
ing the whole face of sales- 
manship. It is rendering 
obsolete the stock excuses: 
“Failed for lack of capital,” 
and, “Got too much business for the 
money we had.” ‘Those words, translated 
into modern language, appear as: “We 
sold without watching the profit on our 
sales.” 

Therefore, progressive companies no 
longer judge a salesman’s worth by his 
gross sales. They judge him by the net 
profit on what he sells. It is this that 
marks the difference between the man 
who makes money and the man who just 
makes a noise. 

When Í frst went into selling, every 
concern had its “star” salesman. When 
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Jack or Bill came in the boss dropped 
whatever he was doing—he had to, for the 
star always walked straight into the front 
office. 

I remember one star in particular, for I 
was young enough to wish without hope 
that some day I might grow up to be like 
him. He was a big, full-faced chap; good 
living shone out of him. He did live well; 
I saw his expense bills. They were the ad- 


“Madam, One of Your Feet 
is Larger Than the Other” 


CANNOT repeat the point too 
often—the man who has no judg- 
ment of human nature,” 


Hopkins, “will be a failure as a sales- 
man under any and all conditions. 
For he will sell only by accident. A 


shoe salesman told a woman trying 
on pumps, ‘Madam, one of your feet 
is larger than the other.’ 
“She went off in a huff. 
“In the next shoe shop the sales- 
man said, ‘Madam, one of your feet 
is smaller than the other.’ 
“And she bought.” 
“The second man was a salesman; 
the first was not.” 


miration of the office: first. because they 
were so big and, second, because no one 
was allowed to question a single item. He 
drew more money in salary, commissions, 
and expenses than the boss. A young fel- 
low like me could not help admiring him, 
he was so prosperous and had such a 
swagger, and knew so many good stories, 
and all that. 

] met that star about a year ago. He 
was still sporty, but in a pathetic, broken- 
down way. He still had his stories—-he 
told me three chestnuts, but not with the 
old confidence. Then he asked fora job. 


says Mr. 


“What’s the matter?” I said in surprise. 
“Aren't you with the old company any 
more?” 

“No, I’ve been out of there for six or 
seven years now. Things were not break- 
ing, just the way I liked, and | quit.’ 

ou haven't t stopped selling?” 

“No,” he answered; “but I can’t get 
along with these new sales managers. 
They won’t let me work my way. I could 
give any of them a run if 
they’d let me.’ 

e was out of his ‘old job, 
not because he wasn’ta g 
salesman, so far as selling 
goods were concerned, but 
because he himself ate up 
all the profit. By the time 
he had done the entertain- 
ing necessary to keep up 
his reputation as a goo 
fellow and his hold on the 
trade, he had spent, as a 
rule, the money that was 
supposed to represent the 
proht on the sales he made. 
And if any profit did hap- 
pen to remain, he would, 
like as not, get nd, of that 
by cutting a “to put 
over a big or 

You may he noticed 
that the old king-pin sales- 
man is seldom seen around 
any more. He began to pass 
out when it was discovered 
that it was not the amount 
of goods sold but the profit 
on them that counted. The 
older style boss did his busi- 
ness by rule of thumb. If 
Jones & Company sold at a 
dollar a dozen while he was 
asking a quarter more than 
that, then he let a salesman 
cut the price to meet Jones, 
saying: 

“If ‘Jones can sell at that 
price, I can, too.” 

The star salesmen, therefore, handled 
prices as they chose. A salesman on flat 
commission makes twice as ‘much selling 
$20,000 as $10,000, so the star salesman 
would cut a price any day to get an or- 
der. The funny part of it is that the 
boss, also, used to think that this was 
good business. If a salesman came in 
with a $100,000 order from a sound con- 
cern, that salesman was a great man— 
regardless of what the profit was on the 
goods. ‘The $100,000 sale might represent 
a loss of $10,coo; but the man who made 
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it was, nevertheless, a great salesman, and 
not at all in the class with the little fellow 
who came meekly in with a $1,000 order 
on which the profit was $2c0. 

This is not to say that every big sale 
represented a loss and every small sale a 

rofit, but what used to happen was this: 

he owner hardly ever knew his costs. 
Some articles would be priced too low and 
others too high. The star kind of salesman 
made his volume out of discovering the 
goods that were priced too low, and on 
which he could usually undersell com- 
petitors. 


THE big change in the character of sales- 
men came when the leading sales man- 
agers began to inquire into actual profit. 
Theold way was to take the gross sales and 
the gross cost of selling, and call the per- 
centage that the selling costs bore to the 
gross sales the selling expense. If it were, 
say, 20 per cent, then, in making up the 
prices, an allowance of twenty cents on the 
dollar was made forselling. By this method, 
an article selling for $100 was supposed to 
cost $20 to sell and an article selling for 
one dollar to cost twenty cents to sell. 
The error came in supposing that it always 
costs twenty times as much to sell a hun- 
dred-dollar article as a dollar article. 
Sometimes the cost will be twenty times 
as much; usually it will not. But ıt never 
costs twenty times as much to sell a single 
one-hundred-dollar article, as separately 
to sell one hundred one-dollar articles. 
Consequently, the sales expense given to 
the big article was often too high, and the 
article was hard to sell because of its high 
price, while the given sales cost on the 
cheap article might well be too low and, 
hence, it would be easy to sell. The 
volume would go into the wrongly priced 
article—usually the ‘‘leader” —and if the 
concern made any profit at all it would be 
because of selling more of the high-priced 
articles than they had any real license to 
sell. 

Therefore, to-day, progressive com- 
panies know the profit and the proper 
sales expense on each article, and they line 
up what a man sells, with the profit and 
expense, and pay commissions on the 
profit only. The low-expense, high-profit 
man is to-day the fellow who gets most of 
the medals. This makes the salesman earn 
his big money on the goods that are hard- 
est, not easiest, to sell. As soon as this 
tule came in, the star salesmen shifted out 
of the companies that knew their business, 
into the companies that. still went along 
not knowing how or why they made profits. 

I have known hundreds of “best” sales- 
men. I have fired no end of them. Anyone 
who will take the trouble can glance back 
over the salesmen of national reputation 
during the past ten years, and he will find 
that many of those men eventually organ- 
ized sales companies of their own; and 
that the majority of those companies are 
either on the rocks or are in the hands of 
somebody other than the star salesman 
founder. The stars had been spending in 
expense accounts, and sacrificing by price 
cuts, most of the profits of what they sold. 
And when these men became the heads of 
companies they thought more about selling 
than about profits. Their. stockholders, 
however, had to think about profits, so 
that is why their companies have either 
vanished or changed hands. 

We had a period when we thought that 
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Mr. Hopkins graduated from law school and was a member of the Massachusetts 
bar; but business held the greater attraction for him, and he started with Chase and 


Sanborn, tea and coffee importers of Boston. 


Later, he became general manager 


of the Johnson Educator Food Company; then vice president and general manager 
of sales and advertising for the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company. Later, he occupied 
the same position with the American Chicle Company; and he left there to become 
vice president and general sales manager of the Columbia Graphophone Company. 
He was the founder and first president of the American Society of Sales Executives 


. 

a first-class salesman was a man who 
could burst in anywhere, fill up the place 
with a freshet of language, and get out 
again with an order. Young salesmen 
studied the methods of these men, and 
tried to do likewise. A good many thought 
that salesmanship was mostly a matter of 
front and talk; that a salesman simply 
had to have a good act, like a vaudeville 
performer, and that he could put the act 
on anywhere. 

But a salesman is not a one-man circus. 
Salesmanship is simply the ability to read 
human nature, and to get there first. 
Modern business is built on the platform 
of service to the other fellow. But before 
you can serve the other fellow, you must 
know him. 

If all people were both wise and wide- 
awake there would be no use for salesmen. 
A wise and wide-awake man would know 
what he wanted, and if a manufacturer 
advertised properly he would know which 
manufacturer had the best offering. Then 
he would simply go and buy, and save the 
cost of being ald to. But people do not 


know what they want, until someone has 
shown or explained a new article to them. 

Salesmanship is not trying to persuade 
people to buy something they do not want. 
That kind of salesmanship is, indeed, 
practiced, but not for very long; and no 
one makes any money out of it. Real 
salesmanship is demonstrating an article, 
or whatever it may be, in terms of the 
person who, it is hoped, will buy it. It is 
the development of a need, that already 
exists, into a present want. It is an opera- 
tion performed first on the intellect and 
only secondly on the pocketbook of the 
prospect. 


ANYONE who knows a great deal about 
human nature can be a great sales- 
man. One who knows little can be but a 
small salesman. One who knows nothing 
at all. of human nature cannot be any 
grade of salesman. 

Knowing human nature is something 
quite different from being able to “size 
up” people, or being a psychologist, or 
any of those (Continued on page 70) 


Thus ‘t was accomplished, and fair division of the ill-gotten gains was 
made, ‘‘Say,’’ Bob-cat said in admiration, ‘‘we worked it slick, didn’t we?” 


Scattergood Remembers the 
Days of His Youth 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 
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CATTERGOOD BAINES walked 
up the hill toward his home. His 
gait was not rapid, but there was 
a quality about it which assured 
beholders that, given time enough, 

he would inevitably reach his destination. 
Just as he was passing the Congo church, 
where the shadows were deepest over the 
narrow sidewalk, his ankles encountered 
an invisible cord, and almost instantly 
two tin cans, which had been connected 
by the cord and placed at opposite sides 

the walk, jangled together at his heels. 

“Drat that youngster,” Scattergood 
said, not with the venom Elder Hooper or 
Deacon Pettybone would have put into 
the words, but casually as it were. 

He bent laboriously to untangle his feet, 
while from a safe distance arose a shrill, 
jering “ Ya-aaaaa,” accompanied by the 
ecstatic barking of a dog. f 

“Hey, you Bob-cat, come here a min- 
ute,” Seuetargood called. let 

“Not much, Mary Ann!” the invisible 
boy answered. ; ; 

“Thain’t goin’ to give you a larrupin’,” 
said Scattergood. i 

“Bet your. bottom dollar, you hain’t,” 
said Bob-cat. “’Cause why? ’Cause you 
couldn’t ketch me in a month of Sundays.” 
i .. Suthin’ I want to talk over 


“Let ’em.” . : 
“Got any special grudge agin me?” 
“No ” 


“Set this here contraption a-purpose to 
ketch me?” ; 

“Nope.” . 

“Know what a flag of truce is?” 

Scatter, took out a handkerchief 
the size of an extra large table napkin and 
fluttered it in the air. He made cabalistic 
Motions ia the region of his heart, and 
said disvinctly, “Hope I may choke.” 

Presently a small boy emerged from the 
darkness of the church porch and stood at 
a safe distance. 

“Bob-cat,” Scattergood said gravely, 
“the selectmen is talkin’ you up. Deacon 
Pettybone is urgin’ for you to be sent off 
to Reform School.” 

“Have to ketch me first.” 

“How old be you?” 

“Fourteen come November—f I live.” 

“H’m.... How’s your grandma?” 

“Poorly.” 

“Bob-cat, I tell you why I’m a-talkin’ 
to you here. I take notice you’re might 
thoughtful and helpful to your grandma.” 

“Huh,” said Bob-cat. 

“Boys,” said Scattergood, “that’s good 
to old wimmin, and saves ’em steps and 
sich-like, hain’t the kind to send off to no 
institution.” 

“Ain’t goin’ to no institution.” 


“The selectmen kin send ye.” 

* Mebbe,” said Bob-cat. 

“‘Bob-cat,” said Scattergood gravely, 
“if your grandma was to be took, what d 

come of you?” 

“Td run off, and be an outlaw, mebbe; 
or jin a circus and git to be a trapeze 
performer, or suthin’.’ 

Pe been rubbin’ with angle-worm 
oil?” 
“Got some, but Grandma, she jest 
can’t abide the smell of it.... Say,a hoss 
hair won't do it!” 

“What?” 

“Come to life and turn into a snake. I 
tried. Had one in a can of water nigh a 
month, and nothin’ come of it.” . 

“Tve heard,” said Scattergood, “they 
wouldn’t turn nowhere but in waterin’ 
troughs.” “ 

“Anyhow, I could git to be a animal 
trainer. Bet I could train lions and bears 
and sich. 1 got Gyp all trained. Here, you 


Gyp!” 


Scattergood watched while Bob-cat 
pet his dog through a repertoire of antics; 
ut his mind was not upon the perform- 
ance—he was recalling his own youth, 
now distant and misty. But to-night, 
forgotten incident, forgotten odors, for- 

tten sensations came through to him 
rom the days when he was a fat-legged 
boy of twelve; when he, too, had Fea 


worshiped by a dog and held in reproba-. 


tion b 


oe 


a community. 
at,” he said, “how'd your grand- 
ma like a couple mush melons?” 
““She’d like ’em fine; but she won’t 
never let me take nothin’ from nobody.” 


GCATTERGOOD knew. The old wom- 
an’s pride in adversity was one of 
Coldriver’s points of interest. It was 
known how she would starve before her 
lips would touch the bread of charity, 
and the respect in which the village held 
her was the greater therefore. 

“Um. Wasn’t calc’latin’ on givin’ ’em 
to x „Kinder thought we might coon us 
a few 


Bob-cat looked at Scattergood hesitat- 
ingly. It was a proposition after his own 
heart; but, coming Fem such a source, it 
was too astounding for instant acceptance. 
Scattergood understood. The boy Scatter- 
good told the man Scattergood how Bob- 
cat must consider the matter. 

“The’s a high fence,” he said. “My 
mouth’s been a-waterin’ for them melons, 
but I couldn’t make out to climb that 
fence. You could slicker over it while I 
keep watch. Git eight—four fer your 
grandma and four fer me.” 

Now this was plausible. Perhaps, Bob- 
cat reasoned, he had misjudged men. It 
was possible they went around coonin 
melons and getting into mischief, but 


were saved from detection by superior 
years and experience. 

“TIl jest give you a whirl,” he said to 
Scattergood. 

And so, stealthily, the couple continued 
up the street and past the confines of the 
scattering village to a garden protected 
by a fence. 

Bob-cat flicked over the fence, elated as 
any boy must be at an adventure so un- 
usual. To be selected by a man, and 
especially by such a man as Scattergood 
Baines, to be an accomplice, a partner in 
iniquity, was bliss. In two jerks of a 
lamb’s tail, as Scattergood expressed it, 
Bob-cat was back, his arms full of melons. 

“Now, we'll scoot, and divjde up in the 
woods,” said Scattergood. 


THY S it was accomplished, and fair divi- 
sion of the ill-gotten gains was made. 
“Say,” Bob-cat said in admiration, 
“we worked it slick, didn’t we?” 
“Bet ye,” said Scattergood. 
“Go coonin’ much?” 
“Er... Consid’ able.” 

Bob-cat hesitated. He had a plan in 
mind, but it was too gorgeous, too im- 
possible. However, it was there, and it 
crowded and jostled to be put into speech. 
Bob-cat swelled with it until he could 
hold it no longer. f 

“Say,” he said, “you ’n’ me would make 
a gol-darned fine gang! You'd be the 
captain, and I’d be the men, and we'd 
have a secret meetin’ place, and signs and 
signals and all sich, eh? We'd be respec- 
terable folks by daylight, but nights we'd 
be outlaws that nobody’d suspect.” He 
laid back and kicked up his heels as he 
imagined the joy of it. 

Scattergood remembered. He called to 
mind a certain painfully excavated cave 
and a gang of three boys, dim shadows out 
of a misty generation. Bob-cat’s words 
were strangely familiar to him, even the 

hraseology was the same. He remem- 
bered-—an remembering his indignation 
arose hotter and hotter against Deacon 
Pettybone and the selectmen who would 
send this undisciplined boy to the Reform 
School. N AE 

“Um.... Got to have a name,” he said. 
“Gang’s no good without it’s got a name.” 

“You think one up. You oughta think 
up a better one than I kin.” . 

Scattergood gave the matter considera- 
tion. “Er... how about the Red Aveng- 
ers?” he asked. 

“Best I ever heard. But what'll we 
avenge?” 

“ Anythin’ that comes up. Calc’late we 
kin find piles of avengin’ to do here- 
abouts. You got to hold yourself ready 
day and night, so’s when the signal’s sent 
to you, you kin come right off.” 

“You bet you! What’s the signal?” 
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The deacon smote his knee and uttered such exclamations of admiration and joy as were permissible to his piety. 


“Um. ... It'll be a paper with three 
cross marks onto it. When you git it, it’s 
your business to find me wherever I be.” 

In this manner it was that Scattergood 
Baines found the way into the confidence 
of Coldriver’s bad boy. He became a boy 
again, and put Bob-cat well on the way to 
worshiping him. However, Scattergood 
was not wholly frank with his new ally. 
One thing he neglected to tell the boy, and 
this was that the melon patch raided by 
them was not the property of a third 
person, but of one Scattergood Baines. 

In the morning, as Scattergood was 


crossing the bridge to reach his store, he 
encountered Deacon Pettybone driving 
in the opposite direction. Something was 
awry. A man with half an eye could per- 
ceive that all was not as it should be, and 
yet study was required to determine 
where lay the peculiarity. It was evident 
to EAEE that the deacon sensed 
that the world was not wagging as he was 
accustomed to have it wag, and was 
greatly puzzled thereat. His brows were 
drawn FAS his wooden leg was cocked 
out over the dashboard, and he kept turn- 
ing his head from side to side, and then up 


and down, as if trying to make sure his 
vision was not playing him tricks. 

In an instant, Scattergood saw what 
was wrong. He clasped his ample stom- 
ach with pudgy hands, and leaned against 
the bridge railing and laughed as only 
Scattergood could laugh. 

“Funny, hain’t it?” snapped the old 
man. “Laugh, drat ye—laugh!... Say, 
Scattergood, what in tunket ails me? 
Suthin’s gone wrong, but consarn me if I 
kin place it. Soon’s I git into this dratted 
buggy I feel like soitiebody’s throwed me 
off’n my balance.” 
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“Say, boy, you’re smarter’n a steel trap. Huh! I dunno’s you’re so all-fired bad as some folks paint ye... .” 


“Might give a feller sich a feelin’,” 
Scattergood said judgmatically. “I kin 
see how it might.’ 

“How what might?” 

“Why ...er... most folks, for choice, 
has the little wheels of a buggy in front 
and the big ones behind. Hain’t no special 
reason fer it as I know, but that’s how it’s 
done, most gen’ally.” 

e deacon stopped his nag and got to 
the ground with all the alacrity his 
wooden leg permitted. He scrutinized 
his buggy, and then he emitted what he 
hoped would be a bellow of rage, but 


which turned out to bea falsetto squawk. 
“That dratted boy! He done it. 
k at what he’s up and done—a-makin’ 
me a laughin’ stock. I’ve stood and I’ve 
endured, but this here is the end of it!... 
I know who done it. Seen him foolin’ 
around. ... I’m a-goin’ from here to 
Hooper’s and we'll git the selectmen to- 
gether.” 
SBE ss 
question?” 
“Dunno’s I kin pervent ye,” the deacon 
said acidly. 
“Question’s been troublin’ me off and 


. Deacon, mind if I ask ye a 


on fer years. Been studyin’ on it and 
mullin’ it over, but I couldn’t git no right 
nor wrong to it.” 

“Ask it? Consarn it, goin’ to keep me 
waitin’ all day?” 

“Um. This is it, Deacon: Was you 
ever a boy, or was you born a full-fledged 
deacon?” 

“Mebbe the’s suthin’ funny in that, 
Scattergood Baines, but I don’t see where 


it lays.” 

“Byer ut a tick-tack on a winder, 
Deacon? Ever go hookin’ melons, Deacon? 
Ever unhitch the (Continued on page 125) 


Follow This Rule— 
If You Want to be Popular 


A great salesman, A. MacLachlan, says that the only way to “sell”? 
yourself, or anything else, is to get other people’s interest by 
showing your interest in them. Read how he applies 
this to girls who want to be successful socially 


CROSS the desk from the chief 
electrician of one of the largest 
manufacturing plants in Amer- 
ica sat a young salesman. He 
had been talking steadily, 

marshaling all his forces of logic, reason, 
and argument. But the man across the 
desk was unmoved. They didn’t need 
safety switches. While the salesman 
leaned back, desperately racking his brain 
for additional facts, the telephone rang. 
Out in the works a man had been killed on 
an open knife switch. Followed by the 
salesman, the electrician hurried to the 
hospital, where the safety engineer had 
already arrived. 

While the doctor was making futile 
efforts to find a spark of life in the vic- 
tim’s body, the general manager rushed 
into the room. 

“Ts there any hope?” he demanded. 

“No hope,” answered the doctor. 

Turning to the safety engineer, the 
general manager thrust out an incriminat- 
ing finger. “You killed that man,” he 
sal 


“Not I!” replied the safety engineer. 
“The electrician is in charge of the 
electric switches.” 

The general manager looked at the 
electrician. “You killed him!” he shot 
out accusingly. 

The electrician colored. ‘‘He was care- 
less,” he stammered. “It’s the first-—” 

But by this time the general manager 
had spied the salesman hovering in the 
background. “Who are you?” he de- 
manded of the stranger. 

“I sell safety switches,” said the sales- 
man, calmly and confidently. “I have 
been trying to convince your electrician 
here for two days that safety switches 
would prevent—” 

“You have been trying to convince us for 
two days that accidents like this could 
be prevented!” interrupted the general 
manager. ‘After forty-eight hours of 
talking you could not get our order? 
Humph!” 

As he turned away, he flung back over 
his shoulder, “You certainly are a whale 
of a salesman!” 

I must explain here that there are 

laces where the knife switch fills the bill. 
But there are others, as in the case I am 
describing, where it is dangerous. 

Well, when the young salesman got 
back to the hotel that night—with an 
order so large that it startled him—he sat 
down to do some straight thinking. 
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Since his college days he had been sell- 
ing books, advertising, telephone con- 
tracts, belt dressing, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, and all manner of elec- 
trical goods. He had been alert, aggres- 
sive, resourceful, and self-trained. H had 
always managed to find some high spot in 
each product he had sold. He fad been 
able to pe romance into each sales story. 
But safety switches— 

Back in those days safety switches were 
regarded as contraptions for safety fanat- 
ics; it seemed as hard to construct a sales 
romance about a safety switch as about 
a Bermuda onion. There was a real need 
for the product; but nobody bought. Ap- 
parently, something was lecking in the 
fnethod of presentation. 

Finally, it dawned on the young man 
that if a workman were to be killed when- 
ever the salesman was trying to convince 
an obdurate electrician, safety switches 
would become standard factory equip- 
ment within short order! But actually to 
kill a workman every time a sale hung fire 
was neither possible nor desirable. So he 
decided that henceforth he would kill 


them verbally. 

He did. Xnd the sales made by A. 
MacLachlan during the few months that 
followed still stand as the record for the 
Square D Company, pioneers in the pro- 
duction of safety switches. When, a short 
time later, he was made sales manager, 
the entire sales force was trained in his 
methods. 


DVERTISING of a similar nature was 
used to startle the public out of its 
on gon may have got a sharp 
shock when monkeying with the ordinary 
electric switch in your own cellar when 
the lights have gone out. 
State after state, city after city, began 
passing laws compelling the installation 


of safety switches. MacLachlan’s selling . 


methods were adopted by companies in a 
similar business, as brilliant examples of 
the proper way to get results. 

‘*Personal success is a matter of per- 
sonal salesmanship,” declared Mr. Mac- 
Lachlan. “Let’s ake the simplest case, that 
of ‘selling’ yourself to a child. You know 
children are pretty good judges of human 
nature. To win a child's confidence re- 
quires the same tactics that are used on 

rown-ups. When you go home, your 
ieee son rushes up to greet you. You ask 
him, ‘What have you been doing to-day?’ 
And right away he starts to tell you all 


about himself—as long as you will ask him 
questions and listen to his answers. The 
moment you cease to show interest in 
him, his own interest dies down and he 
wanders off to his playthings. 

“So it is with men and women, for they 
are only kids grown up. The first, last, 
and fundamental principle of all successful 
salesmanship is that men and women are 
interested in you only as long as you show 
that you are interested in them. 

“We are put in the world to survive, 
and to strive to succeed. Every one of us 
is trying to sell himself, or herself, either 
consciously or unconsciously. The doctor 
sells himself to gain the confidence of his 
patients. The minister sells himself to 
persuade his congregation to seek spiritual 
salvation. The actor is perpetually selling 
himself to maintain his popularity, which 
is his greatest asset. 


“OME people are born with compelling . 


personalities, which they exert natur- 
ally and without effort. But others of us 
have to try consciously to gain the atten- 
tion and liking of people. To do this suc- 
cessfully, we study the art of developing a 
good opinion about us in the minds of 
other people. We conceive a method of 
doing it; we study that method and 
practice it until it is as nearly perfect as 
we can make it. And that method of de- 
veloping good opinion is what we call per- 
sonality. 

“Theodore Roosevelt was a man of 
that nature. He studied himself, recog- 
nized his shortcomings, developed his 
abilities, and sold himself into great per- 
sonal popularity by his boundless energy, 
and his interest in other people and thezr 
affairs.” 

“But how about us average mortals, 
who are not salesmen?” I asked. “Could 
a girl, for example, do that?” 

r. MacLachlan paused and stared out 
of the window. “Yes,” he said; ‘‘it’s 
just as true for them as for the trained 
salesman. Any girl can be popular if she 
follows the fundamental law of salesman- 


ship.” 

“Tell me how,” I interrupted. 

“All right!” he replied. 

That’s one thing about MacLachlan. 
He never side-steps, or crawls, or dodges; 
he overcomes difeculties by facing them; 
he solves problems by tackling them. 
From his peat he inherited Scotch 
grit; or, as they would say, “guts.” He 
was born at (Continued on page 147) 
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Archibald MacLachlan 


-H AN, as he prefers to be called, was 
duron, Michigan, thirty-five years ago 


first “business experience” as a news- 
d him on a career of selling; first, sell- 
i n his way through college; then selling 


PA 


oil, vacuum cleaners and electrical devices of all kinds. 
Finally, he took hold of a new product—electrical 
safety switches—and within five years built up an or- 
ganization which sells over two million dollars’ worth of 
these switches every year. 
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Edward M. Skinner 


MR. SKINNER, who is general manager of Wilson 
Brothers, in Chicago, is known all over the country as 
a credit man with an extraordinary ability to size up 
people quickly and accurately. He was born in Boston 
fifty-seven years ago, moved to Illinois when he was a 
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child, and got his first job, as office boy with Field, 
Leiter & Company, when he was fourteen. In 1894 he 
went to Wilson Brothers as credit man; and because he 
was ready for a certain chance opportunity, he became 
general manager, and has held the job ever since. 
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Can You Size Folks Up As 
This Man Does? 


Experiences and ideas of one of the shrewdest 
credit men in the United States 


WAS talking with Edward M. 
Skinner, of Chicago, who is recog- 
nized as one of the best credit men 
in the country—a man with a 
positive genius for sizing up the 
human beings with whom he comes in 
contact. And I had asked him how he 
could determine, in the course of a short 
conversation with a person, a stranger, 
whether or not that person was honest. 

“Well,” he said, “I ask . 
him a few questions. And 
the answers to these ques- 
tions show me what I call 
‘characteristics —the things 
that indicate character. Re- 
cently, a young man, a 
clerk in a retail store, came 
to me for credit. He had a 
small capital and wanted 
to start in business for him- 
self. 

“‘How much did you 
earn as a clerk?’ I inquired. 

“‘Thirty dollars a week.’ 

“*What do you plan to 
draw from your own busi- 
ness?’ 

‘Oh, about fifty dollars 
a week.’ 

“There I had my ‘char- 
acteristics.” He was igno- 
rant of business methods 
and was extravagant. Again, 
several months ago, a man 
came to me from Detroit, 
with ten thousand dollars 
in cash, and asked for 
credit. 

““Did you borrow this 
money?’ I asked. 

“Yes? he answered; 
‘but I don’t have to pay it 
back.’ 

“ And then I learned that 
he had borrowed the money 
from a young lady whom he 
planned to marry at some 
hazy, future time. We did not give him 
credit.” 

All who know Edward M. Skinner will 
agree that he is a shrewd judge of what 
he calls “characteristics.” He has worked 
his way up from office boy to general 
manager of Wilson Brothers, the largest 
wholesalers of general furnishings for men. 

Many years ago two oddly assorted men 
appeared at the Wilson offices. One was 
short, stout, and chattered incessantly. 
The other, in corduroy coat, flannel shirt 
and broad hat, towered silently above his 
companion. ‘ 

As much out of harmony with their 
surroundings as two freight cars in the 


By Allen Sinsheimer 


center of the Congressional Limited, they 
strode through the aisles toward the 
credit department. 

“Mr. Skinner,” said the little man, “we 
come from Alaska, my partner, Mr. 
O’Brien, and me. We want to buy goods, 
and need some credit.” 

“But we'll not be able to pay you for 
a year,” interrupted the big fellow. 

“No,” agreed the other, “well have to 


How to Judge Whether People 
Will Pay What They Owe 


“TP ANCONOMY is important in judging 
credit, because extravagance is an 
important cause of bankruptcy,” says Mr. 
Skinner. 

“Health is a guiding element, because a 
sickly man cannot give me definite assur- 
ance that he is going to live long enough to 
make his business prosperous. Health means 
ability to do regular work, to be prompt, 
willing, and cheerful. 

“Industry or energy is essential. 

“Ability is really competence, which, in 
turn, is the power to compete with others. 
Men must be able to compete, to be suc- 
cessful. Closely allied with this is ‘knowl- 
edge of the business,’ for few men can 
successfully engage in the retail business 
unless they know their merchandise and 
modern methods of merchandising.” 


have a year; but we'll surely pay you!” 

“Just a moment, gentlemen,” said 
Skinner. “‘Let’s get acquainted. You,” 
turning to the little man, “are Mr.—?” 

“Cohen; Isadore Cohen from Dawson, 
Alaska.” 

“And you,” continued Skinner, ad- 
dressing the big fellow, “are Mr. O’Brien. 
Allright. Now then, you want to buy some 
merchandise and need some credit. What 
do you know about men’s furnishings? 
And what’s this about taking a year to pay 
us back? How much money have you?” 

“We .got three thousand dollars,” ex- 
plained Cohen: “but we want to go to the 
new mining camps at Fairbanks, a thou- 


sand miles from Dawson, where we got a 
store, and it costs all our money to get the 
goods there.” 

“How about 
Skinner. 

“No insurance, and no chance to get 
any,” replied O'Brien; “but we will surely 
pay you back.” 

“Yes, I know you'll pay me if you can,” 
said Skinner; “but why willit take a year?” 

“ Because we have to ship 
the gold dust back to Daw- 
son and have bank drafts 
sent to you,” explained 
Cohen, “and it takes so 
many months to go, and so 
many months to sell the 
goods, and so many months 
to get back, and maybe we'll 
get frozen or a boat sinks or 
we'll get held up or some- 
thing—but we'll surely pay 
you back.” 

“Well,” said Skinner, 
reflectively, as he told me 
the tale, “I always take a 
sporting chance, and this 
looked like the real thing. 
The men had some cash and 
were willing to risk it. They 
had a knowledge of the 
business and of the country. 
They had good credentials, 
and were unquestionably 
honest in their genuine 
eagerness to warn me of the 
risks I would take and the 
time I would have to wait. 

“So I gave them the 
goods. They reached Alaska 
safely and peddled the mer- 
chandise at mining camps. 
Later they spened their 
store. Next, they developed 
a jobbing business and 
spread our merchandise 
across Alaska and firmly 
intrenched our name in that 
country. It paid me to grant them credit. 
I knew those men were honest. I consid- 
ered that I was gambling «7th them against 
the elements of nature. It was a sort of 
pioneer’s risk—and I took it.” 

There you have a one-word picture of 
Skinner—pioneer. He was, and is, a 
pioneer builder ot successful retail busi- 
nesses. Or you might call him a Luther 
Burbank of business, who grafts credit to 
character and capital, and produces 
better business. 

‘Thirty years ago merchants and whole- 
sale salesmen called credit departments 
“sweat boxes.” Credit men plied pro- 
spective customers (Continued on page 72) 
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insurance?” inquired 


In Nature’s Side Show 


Wonderful animal freaks. The fast-growing Giraffe. The Wart Hog, ugliest animal 
in the world, but smart. The noiseless Kangaroo. The giant old Tortoise, 
born 300 years ago. The brainless Sloth, who lives hanging 
upside down. Other queer beasts with curious traits 


By Samuel A. Derieux 
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VERY big circus has its side 
show, in which you are invited, 
ladies and gentlemen, to gaze 
upon the tallest man in the 
world, the fattest lady, the wild 

man from Borneo, and the missing link. 

But nature, which runs the biggest 
circus of all, has its side show likewise, 
where you may gaze on the two-headed 
lizard, which runs either 
backward or forward, on the 
sloth, who lives upside down, 
on the tortoise who weighs 
three hundred pounds and is 
three hundred years old, and 
on the Echidna, who is a 
mammal and who therefore 
ought not to lay eggs, but 
who does that very thing, 
nevertheless. 

And just as you will dis- 
cover, if you get behind the 
scenes in the circus, that the 

tallest man and the fattest 
lady have personalities of 
their own, likes and dislikes, 
whims and eccentricities 
so you will find that the 
characters in nature’s side 
show have their personalities 
also. 

They like some people and 
they don’t like others. They 
are fond of one kind of candy 
and won’t touch another 
kind. Of the three kinkajous, 
two will bite and scratch, the 
other will curl up lovingly on 
your shoulder. And Rudolph, 
the honey badger—called the 
pigmy giant, because he is so 
strong and scrappy—who 
grabbed my cane and came 
near chewing it up, and who 
would have chewed my finger 
also, showed great affection 
for a gentleman who visits 
him every Tuesday and 
scratches his back. 

I had spent a good deal of 
time in the ‘‘main circus” of 
the New York Zodlogical 
Park, among the elephants 
and hippopotami, lions and 
tigers, bears and monkeys; 
but recently I have been taking in the 
side show; and I found it quite as inter- 
esting as the main one. 

Of the side-show characters, one of the 
most extraordinary is that Woolworth 
Tower of an animal, the giraffe; the tallest 
creature in the world. 

There are two of them at the New York 
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Jennie and Jack can hold up their heads in 
the members of the giraffe family are the tallest animals on 
earth. Jack, at present, is 14 feet tall and still growing at the 
His alimentary canal is 280 feet long! 
The favorite sports of a giraffe are eating off the top shelf 
and having six feet of sore throat 


rate of a foot a year. 


of a tree, rubber-necking, 
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Zoo, Jack and Jennie by name. At the 
age of two Si Heh was eleven feet 
seven inches tall. He has been growing a 
foot a year ever since and now he is a 
fourteen-footer, and still going strong in 
his apparent ambition to rub noses with 
the stars. He may reach the height of 
eighteen or even twenty feet before he 
gives it up and stops. As for Jennie, it is 
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true that she isn’t quite so towering; but 
certainly no one ever will insult Jennie by 
calling her dumpy. 

From their aérial height these two look 
down on you when you visit them, in a 
startled, amazed way, as if, in their 
opinion, you, not they, are the queer 
spectacle. Perhaps that is exactly what 
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they do think—if they think at all. It is 
doubtful if they do. For although they 
live in an exalted atmosphere, there is no 
evidence that they think lofty or compli- 

cated thoughts. Even their keepers are 
not impressed by their show of brains— 
rather the contrary. 

But if they do not think deep thoughts, 
they have strong preferences. Part of 
their time is spent in a large 
stall, twenty feet high, part 
in a corral on the outside. 
According to changes in the 
weather they are turned out 
or stopped up. For they are 
delicate and apt to contract 
sore throats and pneumonia. 

Now when the time comes 
to go indoors, Jennie always 
goes freely, of her own will. 
On the other hand, Jack has 
to be driven inside. At times 
the keepers have to put a 
halter round his neck and 
some of them pull while others 
lambaste him from behind. 

With Jennie it is just the 
reverse. She prefers an indoor 
life. When the weather turns 
warm and bright, and Jack 
is all eagerness to get out, the 
keepers have sometimes to 
pull and lambaste Jennie. In 
other words their tastes are 
different. They are fond of 
each other; they never quar- 
rel. But Jack likes country 
life, an al fresco existence. 
Jennie prefers indoor life. 

Both have delicate diges- 
tions. All giraffes are thus 
afflicted. Perhaps the length 
of the digestive tract has 
something to do with this 
frailty. 

I remember that when I 
was a boy in school the 
teacher of physiology made 
the statement that the ali- 
mentary canal in a man is 
about thirty feet long; and 
one of the boys asked how 
long it is in a giraffe, thereby 
bringing down the house. 
The question, I remember, 
went unanswered. The boy was even 
punished for asking it. But I have since 
learned that the alimentary canal in a 
giraffe is two hundred pe | eighty feet 
long! Plenty of room for trouble you will 
admit, in its lengthy and involved course. 

In the wild state, giraffes live in herds 
and eat the tender shoots of certain trees 


for 
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that grow high from the ground. Con- 
stant reaching up after this delicacy has, 
through the centuries, lengthened their 
legs, shoulder blades, and necks, until 
now the giraffe is his own stepladder. 

If you look at him, you think his front 
legs are longer than his back ones. But 
that is an illusion. The legs are the same 
length. It is the elongation of the 
shoulder blades 
thatgives the tilted- 
up appearance. The 
giraffe rarely feeds 
on the ground. If 
he has to drink 
water, or to pick up 
any object, he must 
straddle his front 
legs out in a pain- 
ful and awkward 
manner. 


THE giraffe is an 
impractical, vi- 
peek Melo aet 
animal, whose 
thoughts, you would 
say, are up in the 
clouds. But in his 
wild state he can 
take care of himself 
pretty well. A kick 
from his front leg 
has been known to 
lay a lion out; and 
the hind leg can 
swingnotonly back- 
ward but sideways. 

He is not swift of 
fight, for when he 
tries to put on 
speed, his legs get tangled up. But he is 
notonly his own stepladder but his own 
observation tower as well. He can see 
an enemy along way off. In captivity he 


is a simple, harmless fellow, always per- * 


fectly groomed, and with the gentle, melt- 

-i ing eye of the gazelle. His horns are 
litle make-believe protuberences, more 
of an ornament than a weapon. He 
doesn’t know he’s 

a freak—but he 
s, all the same, 
one of the queer- 
st in nature’s 
side show. He is 
the tall man—the 
tallest, by far, in 

the world. 

© His next-door 
| neighbor is the 
burden bearer, the 
dtomedary, the 

| amal with the 
| hump on his back. 
£| Far longer than 
, ay other animal 
A he has been in 
| bondage to man. 


$| The gift of Al- 
P lah.” the Arabs 
w| all him. “The 
®| ship of the des- 
S| T is another 


be 


ne 


| tame he goes by. 
‘ Far more com- 
£| Piete than that of 
#'| {nyother creature 


Without him the Great Desert of 
Sahara would be an uncharted, unnaviga- 
ble ocean of sand. Far more, than any 
other living creature he can endure heat 
and thirst and hunger. Perhaps because 
of his bondage he is the original fatalist. 
“Kismet” is written on his impassive and 
stupid countenance. 

he one at the New York Zoo has no 


If Jimmy the Ant-Eater could enter for the conversation championship, 
he ought to win, hands down; for Jimmy’s tongue is two and a half feet 
long! He has claws, too, intended for ripping open logs to find ants. But 
he can use his claws in defense, and has been known to kill even a cougar 


name. Solitary he lives, unmindful of 
what goes on around him. He comes to 
you when you enter his yard, but not as if 
he cared. Unlike most dromedaries, this 
one is not mean or vicious. Now and then 
he spits at you—and that’s all the interest 
he ever shows in man’s affairs. So we will 
leave him to visit a more lively freak. 

In 1770, a group of sailors from the ship 
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of Captain Cook, the great explorer, which 
had touched on the wild Australian coast, 
came running back to the vessel with the 
report that they had seen an outlandish 
creature, as tall as a man, who stood up 
on his tail. What they had seen was an 
“Old Man Kangaroo,” as he is called. 
One of these creatures, called Pop, to- 
gether with other specimens smaller than 
he, now makes his 
residence at the 


00. 

When he frst 
came, Pop was a 
bad fellow, likely 
to swat his keeper 
any time. His dan- 
gerous blow he does 
not strike with his 
front feet, but with 
his hind ones, which 
are armed with a 
vicious claw. In 
order to deliver a 
knockout, he 
throws himself back 
on his tail, stands 
upright, and kicks 
with a vicious force 
that may kill. 

“He lets me alone 
now,” says Riley, 
his keeper. “I can 
out-box him, and 
he knows it.” 

For our benefit 
Riley gave him a 
tap on the jaw. In 
his anger, Pop 
looked ridiculously 
like anold man who 
has been insulted. His head quivered as 
if from a slight palsy, such as you see now 
and then in old men, and he kept on nod- 
ding, then shaking it, as if to say, “ You’d 
better not do that again!” Finally, he 
reared back on his tail, which is equiva- 
lent, so far as the kangaroo is concerned, 
to rearing back on his dignity. 

Of course Riley did not push the mat- 
ter any further. 
“Old Pop’s a good 
scout,” declared 
he, “and we ought 
not to bother 
him.” 


S FOR Mon, 

Athe mother 
kangaroo, she has 
a little one, which 
she carries around 
in a sack. It is 
now half grown, 
and sometimes 
comes out of the 
sack and hops 
aun Bue at 
sight of people, it 
jumps back is and 
is hidden from 
prying eyes. The 
sack will be at 
Kiddy Kangaroo’s 
disposal until he 
is nearly grown. 
Then, some day, 
Mom will dum 


fe) s his : 

e| Never Shins Be. They call him the Sloth—but this isn’t exactly our idea of taking things easy! How- ae ees ane pa : 
e| Usd for di een ever, there’s no accounting for tastes; and hanging upside down is a sloth’s favorite himself 

| orpl r display attitude. He’s never troubled with rush of blood to the toes; and as for his head imself. y 

al Pleasure, —the keepers say that if he had any brains he wouldn’t hang that way anyhow Most animals 
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thinking that he would make a valuable 
animal to dig up streets where you want 
to put down asphalt or paving; even old 
asphalt streets, he could loosen up for us. 
All that Clarence—for that is his name— 
needs, to become useful to man, is a 
course of training. 

Clarence also, says Riley, 
scout, and far from a fool. He knows his 
keeper; he knows his name, and he will 
come running at call. When he eats, he 
gets down on his knees, as if saying 
prayers over his food. The reverential 
attitude, combined with the grotesque 
and disreputable ugliness of the suppliant, 
is a sight to remember. 

If Clarence does have a rival in ugliness, 
that rival is the giant tortoise, Buster, 
who, according to computation, was born 
about the year that the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth, three centuries ago, when 
Elizabeth sat on the throne of England, 
and America was a howling wilderness. 

Having now reached the ripe age of 


is a good 


three hundred years and assumed the 
mature proportions of three hundred 
pounds, Buster is living a life of 
ease and contentment. Next 


The Dromedary had been man’s 
carrier of goods for centuries 
before the Truck Drivers’ Union 
was organized. Probably he 
grew that hump as a cushion 
for his burdens. The donkey 
beside him has no hump, but 
he could show Mr. Dromedary 
a few tricks with his heels 


to him resides a young sprig of 
a tortoise—a mere infant of 
only ninety years and weighing 
only a hundred pounds! Both 
are the degenerate descendants 
of a huge race of reptiles 
which roamed the globe long 
before man put in his appear- 
ance. 


USTER shows his years; he 
looks very old and very wise. 
His wedge-shaped face _ is 
wrinkled into a comical grim- 
ace, as if he might be laughing 
at us newcomers on this ter- 


Jack the Giraffe is not doing 

one of Walter Camp’s ‘Daily 
Ai . He is 1 

Doten! Gerco ee AE S This is Clarence the Wart Hog! 


Nature must have 


picking upa tidbit which some- 
one has unkindly placed upon 
the ground. This is the one 
and only way that he can get 
his head down to earth 


make a noise when angry, or frightened, 
or just feeling good. The kangaroo is 
practically dumb, though sometimes you 
can hear an_ indistinct chattering or 
smacking noise of the lips. There is one 
animal who never makes a sound, not 
even when caught and killed—that ani- 
mal is the friend we have just left, the 


giraffe. 


yo may differ as to which is the most 

beautiful animal in the world, but there 
is no ground for difference as to the ugli- 
est. Beautiful things are not classed as 
freaks; beauty is more nearly normal, per- 
haps, than ugliness. The ugliest animal 
in the world, and consequently a freak, is 
the wart hog. 

He hasn’t a single redeeming trait, 
physically speaking—notone. His eyes are 
set at the top of his long flat head; below the 
eyes are unsightly warts; his tusks grow all 
sorts of ways;_his hair is thin and scrag- 
gly; his tail looks like a frayed twine 
string. He is motheaten, unkempt, 
thoroughly disreputable. But he cer- 
tainly can plow up the ground! 

In looking at his corral | couldn’t help 


Mother 
been looking at a Cubist paint- ` 
ing when she perpetrated Clar- ‘ 
ence. When he eats, he gets ` 
down on his front knees, as if > 
saying his prayers. Probably | 
he thinks food is the only: 
thing in the world he has to be ` 
thankful for. We think so, too ' 
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restrial globe. He bears us no grudge, 
though. He is a friendly old boy. if 
you call him, he will come to the fence 
slowly and with dignity, and will eat a 
sandwich or a banana inana preferred) 
outof your hand. As a matter of warning, 
perhaps it ought to be stated that he will 
eat your hand also, so that it is advisable, 
when the end of the banana is reached to 
turn loose quickly. Not that he is vicious 
—he just doesn’t know that you object to 
having your hand eaten. 


YET he is not a fool, all things consid- 
ered. With the coming of night and 
chill, he makes his slow and ponderous way 
to the doorof his house, where he waits for 
itto beopened, as a dog might wait. That, 
you may say, shows no remarkable in- 
telligence. Petters not, but it is unusual 
in a reptile; because reptiles, as a rule, 
don’t know enough to get in out of the 
cold. Likewise, Buster recognizes a uni- 
form at sight, though he doesn’t dis- 
tinguish between people. He shows as 
much repressed excitement at the spec- 
tacle of a motorman as he 
does at that of a park keeper. 
All uniforms look alike to him. 
ext to Buster and the 
Infant is another freak, Jimmy 
ant eater. The peculiar 
ints about Jimmy, outside of 
is queer appearance, are his 
tail and his combined snout 
and tongue. The tail is his 
roof, his tent, which he car- 
ries with him everywhere he 
goes. His native heath is 
South America, where he 
roams the forests, a free-lance, 
with no home—no burrow, no 
hollow tree—and with only 
his tail to keep off the rain. 


Buster, the old Tortoise in the 
Picture below, was born 300 
years ago, about the time the 

Fathers were starting 
for America. Buster has a hard 
shell, but a soft heart. He will 
eat out of your hand—or eat 
your hand; it’s immaterial to 
him, and he seems to think 
it’s equally immaterial to you 
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Yes, these are the well-known 
quills upon the fretful Porcu- 
pine. He is popularly regarded 
as an animated rapid-firer, 
shooting his quills at his ene- 
mies. But this delusion is due to 
the fact that he shakes his spine, 
and the loose ones fall out 


“Well, see who’s here!” is what 
Pop the Kangaroo appears to be 
remarking. As a matter of fact, 
this is his boxing attitude—and 
he is some boxer! Having stood 
up on his tailin this fashion he 
strikes with one of his hind feet 


It is said that native hunters coming 
upon him, pat the leaves gently with 
sticks to make him think it is raining; 
whereupon he covers himself with his tail, 
and is easily taken. Otherwise, Jimmy 
will put up a fight, and a good one too! 
His front feet are armed with powerful 
claws, intended primarily to tear open 
logs in search of ants and larve. But this 
same claw is a dangerous weapon, and he 
can strike with it quickly and mightily 
when aroused. A peaceful, retiring fellow, 
asking only to be let alone, he has never- 
theless been known to kill the cougar. 


AS FOR his snout and tongue, the snout 
4 Ais long, the tongue longer. It is, by 
actual measurement, two and a half feet 
long! Having broken open an ant bed, he 
lays his tongue on the ground, and when 
ants swarm over it, he draws it in and 
enjoys his repast. 

Even in captivity, Jimmy is a hearty 
feeder. Six eggs, a pound of chopped beef, 
and a quart of milk, all mixed in a pan, 
form his daily diet. 

Some time ago (Continued on page 96) 


Nell Cutter’s White Elephants 
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By Bess Streeter Aldrich 
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RS. ARCHIBALD RAMSEY 

-was a reformer—a_ reformer 

being a person who tries to 

get oale out of their old 

grooves, no matter how com- 
fortable those grooves may be. Mas. 
Ramsey firmly believed that she was the 
lever that could, should, and would pry 
the Meadows inhabitants out of their old 
tracks. 

Meadows quite woke up when the 
Ramseys came to town. Mr. Ramsey 
bought the largest dry-goods store and 
added sundry metropolitan touches to it. 
His wife was even more purposeful and 
efficient than he was. 

To Mrs. Ramsey, life was real and life 
was earnest. But, like many another re- 
former, she lacked a sense of humor; that 
third eye which sees whimsy behind the 
reality, and fun along 
with the earnestness. 

Mrs. Ramsey had no 
children; and she had 
reduced housework to 
an almost negligible 
quantity. Therefore she 
had ample time and 
strength left for reform- 
ing other women’s meth- 
ods. Her approach gave 
you the sensation of 
seeing a funnel-shaped 
cloud. coming your way. 
You knew there would 
be violent motion rotat- 
ing about a center of 

pressure. 
“The amount of things 
she accomplishes is mar- 
velous,” Nell Cutter con- 
fided to Ed. “She makes 
me ashamed.” 

“She makes me tired,” 
was Ed’s masculine an- 
swer. “She ought to 
have been foreman of a 
boiler factory or Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 
She’d be about as restful 
to come home to as a 
whirling dervish.” 

Mrs. Ramsey had not 
been in town four weeks 
before she was elected 
president of theWoman’s 
Club. What is more, she 
virtually asked for the 
job. It had been the 
custom to sit modestly 
back when nominated 
and if elected decline to 
serve until coaxed into 
submission. But Mrs. 
Ramsey was frankness 
itself. 

“Pd like to have you 
consider me a candidate 
for the presidency,” she 
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stated quite definitely. “I know the 
things that would be most helpful to the 
club.” She was unanimously elected. 

It was soon after this that Nell Cutter 
called upon the lady, but she was not at 
home. Then, as the hospitable custom is 
in small towns, she further welcomed the 
Ramseys to Meadows by inviting them to 
dinner. All day long she cooked and 
baked, while Opal Peterson, her neigh- 
borly help, cleaned and dusted. At six 
o’clock—the dinner hour having been 
changed from high noon out of deference 
to the newcomers—the family and their 
guests sat down to what the Meadows 
“Mirror” would call “a bounteous repast.” 

Two weeks later the Ramseys enter- 
tained Ed and Nell Cutter. On the day of 
the dinner Josephine remarked anxiously 
to her mother, “Are you sure you’ve got 


the day right, Mama? Mrs. Ramsey don’t 
act like she was having company. She 
was working in her flower garden this 
morning.” 

Craig and Nick gave forth the added 
information in the afternoon that they 
“seen her all dolled up, calling on folks.” 
Nell Cutter held her thoughts to herself. 
She felt she was about to prove that Mrs. 
Ramsey was a very poor heusebea pet. 


HE was mistaken. The house was 1m- 
\) maculate and in good taste. The living- 
room contained some choice books behind 
glass doors, a piano, a davenport, two 
small Oriental rugs, an almost bare library 
table, and four “rockers.” There was one 
picture—a good one—on the wall. There 
were no cushions, no bric-a-brac, no accu- 
mulation of magazines, no photographs of 


After dinner, at Mrs. Ramsey’s own pleasant suggestion, each one carried his things to 
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friends. And the other rooms rivaled this 
one in plainness and cleanliness. 

The dinner was served without linen. 
The napkins were soft paper. Besides 
bread and butter there were two vege- 
tables, a cheese dish, the plainest of 
salads and fruit. It was enough to sustain 
life—but the Meadows “Mirror” in its 
wildest prevarication could not have 
called it ‘*a bounteous repast.” 

Mrs. Ramsey made no apology for the 
simple meal. On the contrary, she called 
attention to the fact that they were par- 
taking of balanced rations . . . so many 
proteids . . . so many carbohydrates! .. . 
It was a perfect meal. The hostess herself 
said so. 

After dinner, at Mrs. Ramsey’s own 
pleasant suggestion, each one carried his 
things to the kitchen. Nell smiled to her- 
self to sée Ed ambling out obediently. 
Mrs. Ramsey put the few dishes in an im- 
maculate sink and covered them with 
water. 

“PIL wash them in the morning,” she 
explained. 

While the men smoked the two women 
talked. 

“You make your work so easy,” Nell 
Cutter said to her hostess with an envious 
sigh. 

“Thats the trouble with you women 
here.” Mrs. Ramsey was kind but firm. 


e r PE > 


“You cook too big a variety. If you 
balanced your rations properly, you could 
pet along with half the amount. And you 
ave too many things in your homes. You 
make false gods of things, just because 
you have had them a long time. You 
should eliminate everything that is un- 
essential to actual living. In this new age 
of progress there is no time to indulge in 
sentiment about the past.” 
Nell Cutter was nothing if not fair. 
“Yov’re right . . . absolutely. When I 
think of the things I have to dail 7 


HE went home enthusiastic. ‘Ed, just 

think of the tablecloths I iron every 
week, and the napkins, and the stuff I cook, 
and the things 1 hoard that we don’t really 
need! We can’t fix over the whole house, 
but I’m going to have the dining-room 
just like hers. Nothing in it but polished 
table and chairs!” 

“Her table and chairs were all right,” 
Ed admitted; ‘‘but she wouldn’t have 
made me sore if she’d sped up a little on 
the eats.” 

In the week that followed, Nell Cutter 
rode on a wave of reform. She went on a 
perfect rampage of getting unessentials 
out of her home. Over and over, to 
bolster up her courage, she repeated her 
new creed that in this age of progress 


there was no room for sentiment over the ` 


the kitchen. Nell smiled to herself to see Ed ambling out obediently 
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past. It was as though she broke the very 
vase in which the waters of tender emo- 
tion were contained and drained it dry. 

Ruthlessly she burned Ed’s wedding 
vest. Grimly she put ribbon-bound letters 
on the funeral pyre. Though it was like 
taking raw quinine, she added the baby’s 
discarded tacle, J pare line + first little 
bootees, a yellowed bonnet of Craig’s, and 
the little cat without a tail that Nicky had 
carried under his arm in his toddling days. 

“Old truck like that just clutters up a 
house,” she explained to Ed. 

She made over the dining-room. When 
she had finished, it was a brave imitation 
of Mrs. Ramsey’s, bare and clean. She 
cut down on food. 

“Will you have a slice of proteids? Or 
a spoonful of carbohydrates?” became 
Ed’s idea of a huge joke. 

But Nell was in earnest. She found 
that although she was preparing far less 
for her family to eat, she was working just 
as hard as she had before. 

“Tt takes so long to look it all up,” she 
told them. “But l’m perfectly walle to 
balance it properly for the sake of the 
children’s health.” 

“Health! Huh!” Craig was scorn per- 
sonified. “I weigh seventeen pounds 
more than your old chart says a nine- 
year-old needs to.” 

“Pm _ bigger’n Chick Burrows right 
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now, and he’s two years older’n me,” 
boasted Nick. 

“Maybe you’re—”. their mother 
searched for the word— “maybe you’re 
too flabby.” 

They almost screeched at her in their 


. disgust. 


“Well, I guess not! You ought to see 
me take down Henny Myers!” 

“Ya! I got muscles, I have. . . . I got 
better muscles. . . .”” They sputtered inco- 
herently in their superlative contempt. 

In the midst of this orgy of house and 
health reform, Mrs. Ramsey called a 
special meeting of the Woman’s Club to 
discuss plans which she wished to lay be- 
fore them; and she herself stopped for 
Nell Cutter on the way to the meeting. 


NELL was in her bedroom, putting the 
finishing touches to her toilet, when 
Mrs. Ramsey came into the room and sat 
down in the rocker. It was an unusual 
thing to do, but there were no longer an 
sacred places in Meadows; no private bare 
yards, or personal closets—with or without 
skeletons—safe from Mrs. Ramsey. Her 
efficient, practical, sanitary nose poked 
into them all. 

On this occasion, however, Nell felt 
immune to criticism; for had she not re- 
duced the contents of her bedroom to 
bare essentials? Proudly she called Mrs. 
Ramsey’s attention to this achievement. 
There were the big bed and the baby’s 
crib, one rocker, a dresser containing her 
own things, and a high bureau for Ed’s. 

“Its very good,” the visitor ac- 
knowledged; “‘ but”’”—her eagle eye lighted 
on three pictures on the wall and she 
smiled indulgently—‘ you could dispense 
with those. How many times do you dust 
behind them?” 

“Ever so many,” Nell admitted. 

One picture was of Nell’s old home; an- 
other was of Josephine as a baby; and the 
other was a print of Stevenson’s “ Morn- 
ing Prayer” in water-colors. 

“How people will hang on to their old 
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things!” Mrs. Ramsey sighed half. toler- 
antly. “Now, take that picture of Jose- 
phine. You certainly don’t need any baby 


picture of her when you have the real girl . 


to look at every day.” 

Swiftly the thought passed through 
Nell’s mind that if Mrs. Ramsey had 
children of her own she would under- 
stand that the little dimpled baby on the 
wall was no more the tall, lanky Josephine 
of the present than as if she had been 
another child. 

“And your old home,” the questioner 
continued; “can you close your eyes and 
see it?” 


NELES face lighted with memory. “Oh, 
as if I were really standing on the ter- 
race! The elms in the yard .. . the rose bush 
climbing over the door... Mother on the 
steps smiling down at me... ” 

“Then you can dispense with the pic- 
ture,” was Mrs. Ramsey’s crisp comment. 
“And that prayer of Stevenson’s. I'll 
wager you have unconsciously committed 
it to memory.” 

“I could say it backward,” Nell ad- 
mitted. 

“There you are! Don’t you see? It’s 
been transferred to your mind. You 
don’t need it up there, gathering dust and 
taking time from the more important 
things of life.” 

As an admission that she was worsted, 
Nell half-laughingly took the miscreants 
from their hooks and laid them in her 
dresser drawer. 

“You're coming on,” Mrs. Ramsey 
commended her. * How you old-fashioned 
housekeepers do dig your graves with 
your pie tins and your dust cloths!” 

Together they went to the meeting, the 
eficient one and her disciple. With all 
her characteristic energy, as though the 
thermometer outside the little hall were 
not registering ninety-eight degrees, Mrs. 
Ramsey presented to the ladies a plan for 
raising money. They were to give a 
bazar—a community affair in the little 
park. There were to be booths, and a ball 
game, and sports. She had the details all 
arranged. ‘The people were to eat their 
noon meal right there. Then there would 
be a band-concert; a grab-bag; hot 
wieners; sandwiches; aprons; watermelons; 
fancy work; a movie show! 

Mrs. Ramsey’s eves glowed with the 
high motive of her mission. She was like 
an engine getting up steam. Almost they 
could hear the “choo-choo-choo” of the 
exhaust. 

The cap sheaf of the plan was to be a 
white-elephant sale. All the things for 
which they had no immediate use were 
to be brought to the park and sold: 
Dishes, furniture, clothes—anything that 
was not necessary to actual living. 

Nell Cutter timidly ventured a ques- 
tion: “But why palm off on someone else 
all these non-essentials and thereby clutter 
up other homes?” 

Mrs. Ramsey was ready: “What is 
superfluous in your home might be an 
essential for someone else.” 

‘The money was all to go toward a rest- 
room for the women of the community. 
Mrs. Ramsey stated it as dehnitely as 
though it had been voted upon. Nell 
Cutter, tired and hot, found herself 
wondering just who among them would 
ever rest in it. 

Mrs. Ramsey appointed committees. 


The American Magazine 


On one she placed Mrs. Tompkins and 
Mrs. Frazier, who had not spoken to each 
other since the latter’s chickens had been 
found with their wings clipped. She ig- 
nored Rose Quigley, who fad been in 
charge of the community music for years, 
and made Mrs. Charlotte Gray-Cooper 
chairman. She asked a retired capitalist 
to be responsible for the building of the 
booths and the town carpenter to make’a 
short speech. 

The lever prying them out of the ruts, 
you see! Everything was topsy-turvy. 
Alice had gone to Blunderland. But the 
result was that the bazar was a startling 
financial success. When fools rush in they 
either spill the beans or accomplish more 
than the angels who fear to tread. 

In the days preceding the bazar Nell 
Cutter went over the house carefully, to 
prune off a few more non-essentials. She 
found that she could put Ed’s things in 
part of her own dresser drawers and sell 
the old bureau. She asked Gramma’s 

ermission first, for the bureau had been 
feis in the past. Then she took from the 
drawer the “Morning Prayer” and added 
it to the donations. Some wooden sol- 
diers, that tumbled on her head every 
time she opened a closet door, went next. 
There were other old toys, some seldom- 
used dishes, a worn rug, Ed's old steamer 
trunk—shabby and too disgraceful-look- 
ing for any potential trip—and an old 
Panama hat of his. As she sent the things 
down to the park in a dray she looked 
about the house with satisfaction. The 
whole place was as clean as a hound’s 
tooth; absolutely free from souvenirs of 
the past. 


HE morning of the bazar the Cutter 

household was early astir. Craig and 
Nick washed themselves almost thoroughly 
after an unusually brief battle. ‘Their 
mother won, by the scurvy trick of threat- 
ening to withhold the fifty cents each of 
them was to have for spending money. 
It was ever thus: the man with the money 
holding the destinies of the poor in the 
hollow of his hand. 

Gramma and Opal Peterson took care 
of the baby, so that Nell could work all 
day in her booth, which was dedicated to 
pies. Gramma went down early and came 
ae before dinner, so that Opal could go. 

In the late afternoon, while the ball 
game was in progress and all the mascu- 
line contingent—which means all the 
members of the Ancient Order of Pie- 
Eaters—had gone to it, Nell left her booth 
in charge of an assistant and walked 
around to the white-elephant depart- 
ment where lay the flotsam and jetsam 
from a hundred homes. 

Hanging on the back of the booth was 
her own print of Stevenson’s “Prayer.” 
It gave her a queer feeling to see it here. 
Aunt Isabelle had colored it for her long 
ago. And Aunt Isabelle was dead. It 
seemed a horrible thing to give it away. 
Her eves had always fallen upon it the 
first thing in the morning. It had seemed 
to greet her with cheer and philosophy: 


The day returns and brings us the petty 
round of irritating concerns and duties... . 
Help us to play the man.... 


Again, just before noon, when she always 
slipped into her room to brush her hair 
and put on a clean apron, it had smiled 
encouragingly at her: 


..- Help us to perform them with laughter and 
kind faces; ... E an 
Arising from a hastily-snatched. ‘five 
minutes of rest in the early afternoon it had 
inspired her with: as 

. . . Give us to go blithely on our business all 
this day... . i. 7 
And at night, tired to the depths, it had 
dropped its blessing: - 


. . . bring us to our resting beds weary and 
content and undishonored. ...- 


At supper time, Nell Cutter collected 
the many packages of eatables which she 
had purchased from the various booths 
and started home. The park had a moist, 
sticky, perspiring look, like a dirty tramp 
with a smeared face, unwashed and un- 
shaven. She looked about for Ed. He 
was somewhere with the car. But she did 
not see him, so she trudged wearily home. 
A block from the house Josephine came 
running to meet her, smiling and begin- 
ning to talk while yet afar off. 

“Look, Mama, it’s Peggy .. . my old 
Peggy dressed up so cute you’d never 
know her... and only fifty cents! Mrs. 
Horner dressed her. Look! A scarlet cape 
and tam to match!” Josephine was 
sparkling, radiant. 

“Why, Josephine, did you spend all 
your money for it... your own old doll?” 

“Well... Pd already bought an ice- 
cream cone... and then I saw Peggy. 
And Mrs. Horner said I could have her for 
forty-five cents if that was all I had left. 
She said she guessed I was intitled to her 
after I'd donated her.” 

Josephine turned and ran her arm 
through her mother’s, chattering as they 
walked on. 

“And Craig, he got a dandy bargain, 
too, an engine, his own old engine and 
train—it was broke, you know; but Mr. 
Horner had fixed it fine and it’s as good as 
new and Craig’s got it on the back porch 
now all set up, and you’d never know it 
had been busted.” 

“OF all things! Your own old toys!” 
The mother was half amused and half 
exasperated, 

At home, Nell cuddled the baby a few 
minutes and then went into the bedroom 
to change her dress. From the west win- 
dow she could see the dray stopping, back- 
ingup. She called to Gramma, “Go to the 
door, will you, Gramma? It’s the dray- 
man. ‘Tell him he’s made a mistake.” 


RAMMA came to the bedroom and 

stood in the doorway. There were two 
pink spots on her cheeks and she ap- 
peared nervous. 

“Nellie, I hope you won’t feel cross 
with me. It’s the bureau .. . my old 
walnut bureau. I bought it myself. I 
can have it in my bedroom. Thete’s room 
if I push the bed a little to the north. 1 
won't ask you to put it back in yours. 
You know ï never let on when you told 
me... but I knew all the time, that 1 was 
going down there early and buy it myself. 
l couldn’t hardly bear to think of anybody 
else having it. I remember the spring | 
got it. | was so proud of it. We'd had 
such a hard winter and I raised some pigs 
—four little pigs that lost their mother. 
I had to get up in the night and feed them 
warm milk, like babies. I couldn’t go to 
town. It was the spring before Davey was 
born and Father took the pigs in to sell. 
1 thought he was going to pay a lumber 
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Nell Cutter’s White Elephants, by Bess STREETER ALDRICH 


‘And what’s that?” his wife asked with infinite sarcasm. ‘“That?’’ he repeated, apparently sparring for time. He was only 
a sheepish little boy now, facing an irate mother. ‘‘Oh, that!” he spoke jauntily, as though surprised at seeing the package 


bill with them, but when he came back he 
had the bureau in the wagon. I can see 
him yet, driving up to the door, with the 
kind of quiet smile he had when he knew 
he was surprising me; and he said, joking- 
like, ‘ Mother, they give you a drawer for 
every pig.” 

Gramma looked up at her daughter-in- 
law beseechingly. “I hope you don’t 
mind, Nellie?” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Gramma. My 
sakes! You ought to have told me how you 
felt about it.” 

Her dress changed, Nell went to the 
kitchen to get the supper. It was a 
hodge-podge affair, cooked and baked by 
as many different women as there were 
dishes. She and Josephine chattered 


about it as they put it on: “Mrs. Horner 
does have the best luck with her Lady 
Baltimore cake,” or, “Pd know Mrs. 
Brisbane’s salad if I saw it in China... 
the way she always fixes the pimientos 
over the top.” 


UPPER was ready but neither Ed nor 

Nick was there. The others waited until 
it was getting almost dusk. It was then 
that Ed drove up to the garage. Nell, 
standing by the kitchen window, saw him 
getting out slowly, as though he had been 
cramped. He lifted something from the 
car, carefully, and cautiously. He walked 
from the garage to the cob-house lightly, 
warily. One would have said he was try- 
ing to make the trip without being heard. 


Like a beagle hound, like a William 
Burns’s assistant, Mrs. Edward Everett 
Cutter stepped out of the back door. 
Straight to the cob-house she tiptoed. 
At the door she met her husband coming 
out, empty-handed. 

“Ed Cutter, what are you putting in 
there?” 

“My trunk!” He glared at her. “My 
old trunk, that 1 bought when I was a 
green kid just off the farm and took to 
college with me. The fellows used to sit 
on it in my room—Fielding and Joe 
Miller and old Jim Robertson. Billie 
Fielding’s initials are cut in it. The same 
old trunk I had in the canteen . . . wrote 
letters home on it... lived in it. It was 
the only home I (Continued on page 150) 


Listen to Yourself Talk 


Other people listen to you every day; and the impression you make 
on them depends as much on your voice as on what you say 
with it. How to acquire a good speaking voice. Almost 
everybody has one, but very few know how to use it 


ID you ever really listen to the 

sound of your own voice? 

Do you realize that your 

friends know your voice as 

well as they know your face? 

Did you ever stop to think that people 

are attracted or repelled, interested or 
bored, because of your voice? 

Just notice how you react to other 
people’s voices. A pretty 
woman sits near you in a 
restaurant, or a theatre, and 
you look at her admiringly— 
until she begins to talk! 
Then your admiration van- 
ishes at her vapid, meaning- 
less voice. ; 

A fine-looking, clean-cut 
man comes into your office. 
You are ready to like him, 
just on the strength of his 
appearance—until he speaks. 
He may havea thin, flat voice, 
or a thick and harsh one, or a 
hard and nasalone. But what- 
ever its quality, if it is un- 
pleasant, your first impression 
is shattered instantly. 

If you are not good-look- 
ing, your voice is your great- 
est physical asset. Even if 
you are lucky enough to have 
a good appearance, you are 
throwing away fifty per cent 
of your power to attract if 
your voice is unpleasant. It 
does not need to be un- 
pleasant; not if you are a 
normal person. 

I heard an interesting 
story the other day about 
one of the leading business 
men in America, a man who 
not only has made a great 
financial success but who 
wins friends wherever he 
goes, for himself personally, 
and for his enterprises. 

Several years ago this man 
found it highly important to 
sell some notes. He saw an 
opportunity to start some 
big developments and needed 
more money with which to 
finance them. So he went to 
a Philadelphia financier and 
explained his plans. The 
Philadelphian was enthusias- 
tic. 
“We ought to be able to 
sell those notes without the 
least trouble,” he said. “It’s 
a splendid proposition.” 

A little later, the banker 
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pression in America. 
players, both in Shakespeare and in modern drama. 
her time during the last ten years has been spent in giving 
private instruction in the effective use of the voice. Her pupils 
include stage folk, salesmen, 
school-teachers, and public speakers. 
originator and director of the Studio Camp—a summer ses- 
sion for people actively engaged in some phase of speech arts. 
She is also director of drama and pageantry at the Lake Placid 
Club, and director of the Studio of the Drama, New York City 


By Maud Scheerer 


telephoned the captain of industry, and 
asked him to dictate in a memorandum 
exactly what he had said in the conference. 
“I want to put the proposition before 
the proper parties,” he explained, ‘‘and 
] can’t remember just how you expressed 
it. 
The magnate prepared the memoran- 
dum. After receiving it, the banker pro- 
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Miss Scheerer, one of the foremost dramatic readers in the United 


States, is a recognized authority on the speaking voice. 
years she was a member of the faculty of the Leland Powers 
School in Boston, one of the most famous institutions of ex- 
She has headed her own company of 


business executives, 


ministers, 
Miss Scheerer is the 


tested vigorously that it wasn’t the same 
thing at all. 

“Indeed, it is!” said the magnate; 
“Tl come right over to your office and go 
over it with you.” 

They examined the memorandum to- 
gether. In the end, the banker had to 
admit that it contained exactly what the 
great business genius had said. 

“You’re right, after all”? he 
admitted. ‘But I can’t say it 
the way you do. If you want 
me to sell those notes you'll 
have to dictate that talk into 
a phonograph!” 

Examples like this, of the 
psychological effect of a good 
voice abound not only in busi- 
ness but in daily life. I havea 
friend who, simply by the cheer 
and buoyancy of her voice, 
aroused a semi-invalid from 
a stupor of discouragement. 
Sitting in another room, the 
invalid was able to catch 
scarcely a word of what my 
friend was saying; but the 
tones were so full of life and 
enthusiasm that they stirred 
and stimulated her. 

The opposite side of the 
icture is equally true. I 
now a woman prominent in 

commercial life who has 
caused at least a dozen young 
women to give up the thought 
of business as a career. In 
cultivating the “business 
tone,” she has made her 
speech harsh, throaty, un- 
lovely. She thinks it is force- 
ful. Instead, she has sacrificed 
charm, and gained no recom- 
pense. 

Cases of this kind are both 
unfortunate and unnecessary. 
It is the pleasing, convincing 
voice that is really forceful; 
and such a voice can be ac- 
quired by anyone who is will- 
ing to work for it. You have 
a good voice already. Every 

hysically normal person has. 
t may be locked up, how- 
ever. You can unlock it by 
correct training. There is no 
need to “acquire” anything. 
The mechanısm is all there. 
The trouble, very probably, is 
that you lack a clear concept 
of what your voice can 
at its best, and so you have 
never taken the steps to 
liberate it. 


For five 
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Listen to Yourself Talk, by Maup ScHEERER 


I have been giving this message from 
the lecture platform, in schools of ex- 
pression, gai to individual pupils, for ten 
years. And I have seen my case proved 
over and over again. I have watched 
scores of people transform flat, thin, or 
husky voices into beautiful and flexible 
instruments. I have seen them overcome 
defects that amounted to infirmities. 

One of my classmates in a famous New 
England school of expression had been 
born with a cleft palate that made her 
words almost unintelligible. By pains- 
taking training she mastered her limita- 
tion and became a successful voice teacher, 
helping others as she had been helped. 

Many people are afraid that “‘train- 
ing” will make their voices artificial or 
affected. But a good speaking voice is, 
first of all, sincere. It is as true and full 
of color as the thoughts behind it. A poor 
voice is merely a barrier between you and 
the people to whom you wish to convey 
your thoughts. To speak 
in flat, uninteresting tones 
is not to reveal your best, 
your true self to others. 
You may be a “mute, in- 
glorious Milton,” but if you 
are unable to reveal it, no 
one will be the richer for it. 

“But speaking ought to 

. be a natural process. Why 
` doesn’t it take care of it- 
self?” people sometimes 
ask. 
“Thinking ought to be 
. a natural process, too,” I 
reply; “yet you spend eight 
or ten years in school and 
_ college learning how to use 
` your brain.” 


SOME people, of course, 
are born with splendid 
` natural voices, which grow 
. up with them. They are 
fortunate. The average 
. untrained voice is a pretty 
poor servant. It reflects 
our wrong habits of living 
and thinking, and the mis- 
takes of our ancestors, our 
neighbors, our environment, 
and our occupations. Often 
it was prematurely marred 
by the fears and inhibitions 
of childhood. All this re- 
sults in its being forced to 
flow through clogged chan- 
nels, 

Nervous tension is one 
of the most common causes of poor 
speaking voices. It induces a constricted 
throat, a tight upper lip, and rigid face 
muscles. It is companioned by short, 
shallow breathing. It reacts upon the 
mind, bringing lack of confidence, and 
confusion. Any vocal exercise is shorn of 
a goodly part of its possible value unless 
you are relaxed. So the first thing for you 
to do is to get rid of nervous tension. 

ere is how you can do it: 

Stand erect but not rigid. Don’t click 
your heels together and throw your 
shoulders back, army style. That is 
standing on your spine. Have one foot 
shghtly forward with your knees a little 
vse, and your arms and legs free. 

‘Now imagine that your arms, instead 
of being fastened to your body at the 
shoulder and stopping there, extend on to 


Scheerer. 


‘Youre right!’ 


of synonyms and antonyms. 
meaning of adjectives, and use those that 
exactly express the shades of thought you 
. desire. By the use of well-chosen words 
you will develop your individuality and 
remove yourself from the class of people 
whom others hear but never listen to!” 


the soft spot a little below your breast 
bone—where the famous solar plexus 
blow is delivered by pugilists. Carrying 
the image I have just given as clearly as 
you can in your mind, let your right 
shoulder sink slowly as far as 1t will drop 
without strain, your arm meantime hang- 
ing limp. Now raise the shoulder slowly 
as hign as it will go. Repeat this up and 
down movement over and over until you 
feel that your shoulder is part of the soft 
spoke of an invisible wheel, the hub of 
which is at your solar plexus. Now, with 
the same image in your mind, and your 
arm still hanging limp, rotate your 
shoulder in large circles, starting from its 
natural position. Repeat this ten or a 
dozen times, and then duplicate all three 
exercises with your left shoulder. Keep 
the feeling of the power emanating from 
the center, not in the shoulder. 

With your imagination still at work, 
feel that your neck extends down to your 


Leave These Expressions 


Out of Your Speech 


“ALEAR thinking demands clear speech 
for an outlet, and clear speech re- 
acts upon clear thinking,” says Miss 
“Eliminate common and banal 
expressions from your vocabulary—such 
as ‘Absolutely!’ ‘Pl tell the world!’ 
‘Isnt that ripping?’ 


“You've said it!’ They are the phrases of 
mental laziness, and lazy phrases befog 
the thought. Don’t apply the word ‘won- 
derful’ to everything from a picture puzzle 
to a sunset. Use a dictionary and a book 


solar plexus. Holding this image before 
you, with your eyes closed, let your head 
sink slowly to your breast. Then raise it 
slowly. Repeat again and again. 

Have you ever seen one of the flat 
paper hikes known as ‘‘rubbernecks”— 
that curl up like a watch spring and then 
stretch out straight as you blow them full 
of air? If you have, you will know exactly 
how I want you to feel about that head 
and neck of yours. When your head is on 
your breast, feel that a steady stream of 
air is flowing up from your solar plexus. 
Your chest lifts slightly. Your neck be- 
gins to straighten. Your head comes up 
gradually until it is in line with the rest of 
your body, its natural position. The 
imaginary tube is now filled. As the “air” 


is released, your head slowly curls down. 


and inward from the top, just as if the 
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“‘rubberneck”’ were winding up. Present- 
ly your head is on your breast again. 

iG you repeat all these exercises for 
several minutes, preserving the feeling of 
free extremities radiating from one vital 
center, you will find that your nerve 
tension has disappeared. In the general 
relaxation, your neck, throat, and chest 
muscles have become freed. You are now 
ready to proceed. 

Perhaps your jaw and lips are still a 
little tight. We must next pay attention 
to them. 

Continue in the relaxed position I 
described in the previous exercise. Inhale 
deeply, feeling that the breath is taken up 
through your body instead of in through 
your nostrils. Now, on top of that breath, 
i want you to repeat a single syllable over 
and over again. It is “mim”—the first 
half of the word mimic. Keep going as 
long as you feel no dropping of the chest. 
Then take another deep breath and do the 
same thing again. Continue 
this practice for two or 
three minutes. 


E YOU wish to get an 
idea of the frequency with 
which you should utter the 
syllable “mim,” you may 
‘rap with your pencil on a 
desk or table forty times in 
ten seconds. Your repeti- 
tion of “mim” should be at 
the same rate of speed. Do 
not use your watch, how- 
ever, when doing the exer- 
cise. That would tend to 
make it mechanical. 

At first repeat the svlla- 
ble in the tone that comes 
most natural to you. Then 
make the sound higher. . . . 
‘Then lower.... Still higher. 
... Still lower... . It may 
help you to take the higher 
pitch if you will put your 
fingers on your forehead 
and feel the tone resounding 
under the spot that they 
are touching. In the lower 
tones you may put your 
hand on your chest and 
feel the same thing. 

Forget that your throat 
has anything to do with 
your voice. Try to make 
the sound a reverberation 
in the front of your face, 
sometimes higher, some- 
times lower, but always 
front. The sooner you get over feeling 
that you talk in your throat, the sooner 
you will have a good speaking voice. The 
deep guttural sounds that people produce 
in striving for low tones are little better 
than growls, and are injurious to the 
throat. Many cases of chronic colds, 
hoarseness, and sore throat have been 
remedied promptly by the proper use of 
the voice. 

Your throat should be like an open 
door—of little importance save as an 
entrance and exit. A bow is drawn 
across a violin near its neck, but the 
whole instrument is the sounding box. 
Think of your whole vocal reservoir, from 
your diaphragm to the top of your head, 
as a similar sounding box. When your 
voice is pitched low, the reverberation in 
the sounding box (Continued on page 130) 


As a matter of fact, the lady on his left proved 
to be Mrs. Maurice Kennard, whose husband 
was perhaps the greatest and certainly the 
most respected figure on the American stage 
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Why Violet Kennard Left 


the Stage 


A story 
By Holworthy Hall 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. F. UNDERWOOD. 


E WAS already regarded, in 
England, as the most brilliant 
young actor of the times. 
Furthermore, he had been a 
pet of London society; so that 
when a very fashionable woman gave a 
dinner for him in New York, he took it for 
pad that, out of deference to himself, 
is neighbors would be people of conse- 
quence. As a matter of fact, the lady on 
his left proved to be Mrs. Maurice Ken- 
nard, whose husband was perhaps the 
greatest and certainly the most respected 
figure on the American stage. 

In spite of his colossal geotism, the 
young Briton would have been attentive 
to her because of the man she had mar- 
ned; but, beyond that, she had about her 
an air of impregnable sincerity, a sweet- 
ness of character, a subtle hint of girlish- 
ness, which caught his imagination. 

As the dinner advanced, he noticed that 
at intervals she kept glancing across the 
table at her husband—not in the manner 
of a sentry, but as though her own pleas- 
ure and comfort of mind depended on 

ennard’s. He also noted that if Ken- 
nard met her eyes, his whole face bright- 
ened. Obvious , they were very much in 
love with each other. 

The Englishman said to her, “You were 
never in the profession yourself, were you, 
Mrs. Kennard?” 

She regarded him with some amuse- 
ment: “How can you tell that?” 

‘Why,” he said, “I don’t quite know— 
but I can tell instinctively.” 

“Do you mean I’m not the type?” 

Oh, it isn’t a question of type! I can 
tell simply by looking at you, and talking 
to you, that you—” he hesitated— “‘be- 
long to the other class.” 

She laughed. “The other class of 
what? Of women? And are there only 
two?” 

He nodded: “Only two. Actresses— 
and women who believe they could have 

en. ... Oh, you needn’t raise your eye- 
brows! I never met a woman who didn’t 
believe, or hasn’t believed, that she could 


have made a hit on the stage. Did you?” 


“Why—” she hesitated. ; 

Of course you haven’t!”’ he said firm- 
ly. “Every woman has the same idea, at 
One time or another. The only difference 
1s, how soon they get over it, or if they 
ever get over it at all. Now, just between 
ourselves, Mrs. Kennard, when did you 
get over it? Or, in strict confidence, have 
you quite got over it yet?” 

_At this juncture, he was interrupted b 

is hostess; and Mrs. Maurice Kennard, 
glancing across the table, had twenty sec- 
onds to think of an answer. 


OR four successive generations, the 

house of Kennard had produced 

only doctors and gentlemen, and 
as soon as Maurice could talk, he was told 
that he was to follow these traditions. On 
the day that he graduated from college, 
however, he electrified his father by the 
announcement that medicine was dis- 
‘tasteful to him and that he much pre- 
ferred to go on the stage. 

At the outset, his father had spoken 
hotly of treason to the family ideals; and 
after that he had made the common mis- 
take of fathers in such a crisis and rested 
his case on personal ridicule. 

“That may all be,” said Maurice, with 
high dignity; “but you say I'll be a rotten 
actor, and J say I'd have been a rotten 
doctor. So you'll have to grant—” 

But his father would grant nothing. 
The session closed with an ‘ultimatum. 
Kennard listened to it respectfully, shook 
hands, and on Saturday week was richer 
by thirty dollars—his salary from a Bos- 
ton stock company—and poorer by the 
loss of his inheritance. 

Naturally, in his initial season, he 
wasn’t even a “bit”? actor; he played the 
unimportant butler, the unimportant po- 
liceman, and the equally unimportant 
person from next door—the type of char- 
acter known in stage vernacular as 
“George Friendwell—”’ who stands about 
and listens while somebody else explains 
the plot to him. 


Al THE end of the season, he signed a 
contract for summer stock, in Pennsyl- 
vania. By this time he had earned the 
right to do occasional “bits,” mainly in 
character comedy. He was playing six 
evening performances and three matinées 
a week, and rehearsing every morning ex- 
cept Thursday: even so, he found spare 
minutes to read Shakespeare, to analyze 
Clyde Fitch, and presently, during his 
third year on the boards, to fall in love. 

Her name was Violet Dunn, an ingenu- 
ous little girl who also had “bits” and 
lofty ambitions. And from the very first 
she believed implicitly in Maurice Ken- 
nard. She told him, with depths in her 
eyes, that he would live to be famous; and 
a fortnight later, when he watched her as 
Jessica, in “The Merchant of Venice,” he 
promised her that in less than ten years 
she would see her name, incandescent, on 
Broadway. 

In mid-August, Kennard’s father died, 
leaving half a million dollars to charity, 
and a gold eagle to his only son. 

Whereupon, the son said to Violet, so- 
berly, “I’ve got to work twice as hard now, 
as I would if he’d lived. . .. You see, what 


hurt me most was the way he talked—not 
about me, but about the stage.” 

“T know,” she said. “While he was 
alive, you just wanted to prove that he 
was wrong; but now you’ve got to prove 
that you were right.” 

He told her that she had hit it accu- 
rately. “I'll get there, yet,” he declared. 
“And then ‘you wont have to act unless 
you want to.” 

“What makes you suppose I won’t al- 
ways want to?” she Geka perplexedly. 

“Simply because you’re a woman first, 
and an actress afterward. Look at all the 
stage marriages you can think of, and 
how long do they last—happily, I mean— 
when both people are stars?” 

“Let’s try to save enough money to be 
married, anyway,” she suggested. “And 
after that we'll decide whether we're go- 
ing to be stars and bicker, or just second- 
rate, and polite to each other.” 


HEY were radiantly happy when they 

learned that for another season, at least, 
they could be together—again in stock; 
but even their happiness couldn’t prevent 
them from becoming vaguely discouraged, 
after a few more months of earnest effort, 
by their failure of advancement. 

“Te isn’t your fault,” said Kennard, 
stoutly. “It’s because you’ve never had a 
director with brains enough to bring you 
out.” 

“And it isn’t your fault, either,” she in- 
sisted. “They keep on making you do 
‘George Friendwell,’ when you ought to 
be doing a straight lead.” 

Kennard put his arm around her. “But 
they can’t hold us back forever. And all 
this is valuable experience, anyway.” 

“Yes,” she satd slowly. “Only—some- 
times I wish we were getting it in some 
other company.” ‘Their eyes met, and 
he knew that she was thinking about 
Hartney, the actor-manager. 

Hartney was the very pattern of what 
an actor ought not to be, and no gentle- 
man really is. He had made himself pe- 
culiarly offensive to Violet, and doubly 
objectionable to Kennard. Added to this, 
he was the man who had blocked their 

rogress; to do him justice, it was because 
fe had put them down as waste material. 

“Yes,” said Kennard reflectively. 
“Sooner or later I’m going to have to 
punch that man in the jaw.” 

She held tightly to him. “I can stand 
it—I can stand anything—as long as 
you’re here. Promise me you'll keep your 
temper, please promise!” 

He promised faithfully to keep it, but 
on the very morrow he broke his pledge. 

They were rehearsing “Secret Service,” 
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and Hartney had badgered the pair alter- 
nately, until Violet, with tears in her eyes, 
had fled into the wings to hide her wrath 
and chagrin. Kennard was struggling 
for control of himself when Hartney 
addressed him with his usual pompous 
insolence. 

“Kennard,” he said, ‘“you’ve got to get 
over this high-brow attitude of yours. 
Oh, we all know you’re a college man. 
You’ve advertised it enough! But you’ve 
got to learn to read your lines the way 7 
do. Lose yourself in the part! Forget it’s 
a play, and let your- 
self go.” 

Kennard, who 
had been staring 
uncertainly after 
Violet, bit his lip: 
“But, Mr. Hartney, 
if an actor really 
did forget himself, 
how could he help 
forgetting the aud- 
ience, too, and turn- 
ing his back on it? 
How could he help 
blending a lot of 
his speeches, and 
not giving other 

eople their cues? 
Tow could he lose 
himself without los- 
ing his audience, 
too?” 


THE manager 


raised his hand. 
“Now then, ladies 
and gentlemen, with 
your kind permis- 
sion, we'll ste a 
lecture on the art 
of acting by one of 
the scintillating 
lights of the pro- 
fession. Pray goon, 
Mr. Renna we're 
all your pupils.” 

ennard flushed. 
“lve heard plenty 
of actors talk about 
forgetting them- 
selves, Mr. Hart- 
ney; but I never 
yet saw one of 
them forget where 
the middle of the 
stage is—or the 
limelight, either.” 

Hartney glared 
at him. “Very 
smart; very smart 
indeed. Get on 
with the scene. ... 
Where’s your little 
friend?” 

It was the tone, 
more than the 
words, which brought Kennard to the limit 
of his endurance. He deliberately knocked 
the man down. 

The actor-manager got up slowly, and 
pulled himself together. He surveyed 
snanta: and spared a cynical glance for 
Violet, who had hurried back to the stage. 

“Both of you can wash up—for good— 
to-morrow night,” he said. “PIL have 
your places filled by that time.” 

Now, because the girl was in love, and 
thought only of the separation which was 
now inevitable, she accused Kennard of 
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breaking his promise to her—and the 
uarreled. In the course of the Agari 
they both made various statements which 
they didn’t mean; and before they had a 
fair chance to forgive each other, she had 
parted. 

A week later, Violet was playing in- 
génue parts in Toronto and Kennard was 
haunting the New York agencies. The 
news of his behavior, however, had beaten 
him to the city; and it had arrived in one- 
sided form. Three months went by before 
he could get an engagement, and when 


at last he put his pen to a contract, he had 
committed himself to a solid year on the 
Pacific coast. 

Mysteriously, even to themselves, their 
quarrel widened by correspondence; they 
were still deeply in love, but pride was 
operating as an emergency brake. Their 
letters became more and more impersonal, 
and less and less frequent. It was five 
years before they saw each other again; 
in the meantime Kennard, disheartened, 
and convinced that his father had been 
wise, had ceased to be an actor. 


He was a university man, a natural 
student, and he loved his own profession 
as well as his father had ever loved medi- 
cine; but for all his study and practice, he 
seemed predestined to on playing 
“George Friendwell,” aid. nothing else. 
Then one of the smaller theatrical firms 
offered him a trial as a director; and be- 
cause of his vision, and self-training, he 
became a very good director indeed. In 
fact he was so good that when he was 
hardly thirty, he was hired by one of the 
best producing managers on Broadway. 


It was the tone, more than the words, which brought Kennard to the limit of his endurance. 


When he was given the script of his 
first play, the producer explained the cast 
to him: 

“For the lead, we’ve engaged Herbert 
Hartney—I heard you two fellows had 
some kind of a row, once, but I guess you 
can get along all right, can’t you?” 

Kennard was thinking back over the 

ast five years—those years in which 
Harit, a well-known actor, with friends 
on the Rialto, had spread the word that 
Kennard was unreliable, insubordinate, 
incompetent. Hartney had prejudice 
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managers against him. It was Hartney, 
more than all other influences combined, 
who had forced him to say good-by to his 
great ambitions. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “we'll get along all 
right. Who did you say plays opposite?” 
ati “It’s a girl my brother found out on the 
u prirni boni circuit. He says she’s a 
“4 oly wonder. Her name is . . . let’s see... 

Violet Dunn.” 

When Kennard got her address, and 
went to congratulate her, he found her 
sweeter even than he had remembered 


He deliberately knocked the man down 


her. But she received him as an old 
friend, rather than as a quondam lover. 
“I told you you’d come to New York,” 
he said. ‘I told you it was nothing but a 
question of working under the right direc- 
tor. You must have found him.” 
She nodded. “Yes, I did... . I’m sorry 
you didn’t have better luck, Maurice.” 
“Luck had nothing to do with it.” 
“Oh, yes, it did. They never gave you 
a good part. Why, if you’d ever had a 
part like Hartney’s, in this very piece 
we're going to do—” 


He shrugged his shoulders. 

“How will you get along with Mr. 
Hartney?” she asked, quickly. 

“Life’s too short to rake all that up 
again. ... Im hired to put this play on; 
he’s hired to act in it. The point is, how 
will you get along with him yourself?” 

She smiled faintly. “It doesn’t take 
many years to learn that if you want to 
get ahead you’ve got to forget a good 
many things. Of course, if you’re a star, 
you- can dictate, but—” 

“T take it that if you were a star you 
wouldn’t play in the 
same company with 
him?” 

“Can you blame 
me? And then again, 
can you blame me for 
not throwing away 
my one chance?” 

When he went 
away, he was more in 
love than ever; but 
he told himself that 
Violet had forgotten. 
And, at that same 
moment Violet’s lips 
were trembling, and 
the half-decade of sep- 
aration had telescoped 
into a single yester- 


day. 
T THE first re- 


hearsal, Hartney 
came forward with the 
utmost nonchalance. 

“Hello, my boy, 
glad to see you. Great 
play we've got, isn’t 
it? A little teamwork, 
and it’s sure-fire... . 
And I don’t suppose 
I need to tell you—do 
I—that my whole dra- 
matic experience— 
and incidentally it 
began when you were 
wearing short pants— 
I put cheerfully at 
your disposal.” 

The play was a 
romantic teas a 
serious one in which 
Violet and Hartney 
carried the bulk of 
the responsibility. 
The larger part of 
Kennard’s duty, then, 
was to interpret the 
scenes between them, 
and to create around 
them an atmosphere 
of idyllic sentiment. 

Even before that 
first rehearsal, he had 
known that his task 
would put ‘a heavy 
strain upon him; but it wasn’t until he had 
seen Violet and Hartney together that he 
realized the full extent of it. He himself 
had been an actor, and yet these romantic 
situations were far too real to him—and 
his duty was to increase the reality. 

He was tempted to stalk into the pro- 
ducer’s office and resign. Yet he had al- 
ways said that Violet, with proper direc- 
tion, would be a star; and now, as her 
director, he could help her toward the 
triumph. Determinedly, he put himself 
and his own reactions out of the problem; 
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he tried to think of Hartney as nothing 
more than a flesh-and-blood puppet; his 
whole consciousness was concentrated on 
Violet’s success. 

It was a staggering blow to him, then, 
when he perceived that, unless something 
happened to transform her, she was cer- 
tain to be colorless in the part. Her per- 
formance was uneven, mechanical, there 
was no light and shade in it, and, to ca 
the climax, she showed to the worst ad- 
vantage in the best scenes. 

“Violet,” he demanded, “‘what’s the 
matter? What’s holding you back now?” 
She shook her head. “I don’t know.” 

“Ts it playing opposite Hartney?” 

“T never even think about him!” 

“Is it my fault?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Well, what on earth 7s it, 
You can’t seem to let yourself go.” 

She smiled feebly. ‘“‘Wasn’t that what 
you and Hartney had a fight about, 
once?” 

“No! Hartney was talking about for- 
getting yourself; I’m talking about 
remembering yourself, and calling up the 
right emotions at the right time. You’ve 
got the emotions, haven’t you?” 

She drew a long breath. “I don’t 
know.” 

“You did have—five years ago.” 

“Even if 1 did, they seem to be gone 
now—don’t they?” 

He read a double meaning into the ques- 
tion and took a few seconds to compose 
himself. Presently, he went on, in a 
slightly lower key, “Gone so far that you 
can’t even play your biggest scene, a scene 
that would make any actress’s reputation 
overnight?...A girl in love, ealan 
the man she’s in love with, making a demi- 
god of him—and all at once the whole 
thing breaks, and she’s insulted, broken- 
hearted, hysterical, disillusioned, furious!” 

“I just don’t feel it,” she said. “I know 
I’m no good... . I don’t know why.” 

He moistened his lips. “The devil of it 
is that I’ve got a responsibility to the man 
who’s paying me.” 

He heard the quick intake of her 
breath.  “You...you think they... 
they ought to let me go...and find 
somebody else?” 

“T don’t want to tumble your dream 
around your ears like that,” he said husk- 
ily. “I’m going to see that you go on for 
one appearance. I can’t promise you 
more.” And he walked swiftly away from 
her at the very moment when her spirit 
was coming back to her eyes. 


then? 


IS employer said to him, “How’s the 
little Paes girl coming along? I hear 
she ain’t up to the advertising.” 

“She'll do,” said Kennard. ‘‘She’ll do 
as far as the try-out, anyway.” 

The company went down to Atlantic 
City for the try-out; they were to open on 
Wednesday night, and on Tuesday they 
had the dress rehearsal. 

In the wings, Hartney took Kennard 
by the arm. “Well, my boy, I offered you 
the benefit of a lifelong experience, and 
you didn’t choose to take it—but this is 
going to be a sad performance to-morrow 
night. Sad’s the word. The little girl’s 
miscast.” 

“She’ll rise to the occasion,” said Ken- 
nard. 

“Rise? You’d have to blow her up 
with dynamite.” (Continued on page 152) 


Human Nature—as Seen on a 


“Rubberneck Wagon” } 


People stare at the tallest buildings, the biggest hotels, the most expensive shops, 
the richest homes; but what interests them most are the places 
which tell a story of the joys, sorrows, comedies, 


or tragedies of human beings 


By W. Edward Drew 


Mr. Drew is vice president, treasurer, and New York manager of the Royal Blue 
Line, the largest sight-seeing company in the world. The Royal Blue Line operates 
buses in New York, Boston, Washington, Philadelphia, Jacksonville, and Havana 


VERY year tens of thousands of 

travelers from all parts of the 

United States “take in” New 

York from the sight-seeing buses 

of the company with which I 

am connected. While they are watching 

the city we are watching them; for the 

more we can find out about what they 

want to see, and why they want to see it, 
the better we can serve them. 

Long ago we learned that every tourist, 
man or woman, is interested in size and 
quantity. They all want to know just 
how tall buildings are, how many rooms 
there are in different hotels, the number of 
employees in office buildings, the number 
of fish in the aquarium, the number of 
Jews in the Ghetto, and just how many 
real Chinamen there are in Chinatown. 

Yet in the long run it is the little human 
things that they delight in most. The day 
after their tour they may not be able to 
recall that Brooklyn Bade is over a mile 
and one-quarter long cad eighty-six feet 
wide; but they could show you the exact 
spot pointed out by the guide as the place 
where Steve Brodie made his famous jump 
into the East River. 

They are properly surprised that the 
clock in the tower of the Metropolitan 
Building occupies three stories and has a 
twenty-seven-foot dial; but five minutes 
later they are chatting about Madison 
Square Garden, a few doors away—be- 
cause it housed the roof garden where 
Harry Thaw killed Stanford White. 

To them the Ritz-Carlton is not a 
palatial and exclusive hotel. It’s the 
“place where Charlie Chaplin stopped 
when he was in town last winter.” Passing 
the Vanderbilt Hotel, they crane their 
necks to see the windows of a suite on 
the top floor that was Caruso’s American 
home at the time of his death in Italy. 

Of these two men, they are the more 
universally familiar with Chaplin. 

“Caruso . . . Caruso,” meditated a 
plump woman sight-seer one afternoon 
recently. “Oh, yes, of course, ve seen 
him. He played in ‘East Lynne’ at home 
when I was a girl.” 

With an appraising eye they size up 
the homes in ‘Millionaires’ Row” on 
Fifth Avenue, occupied by the Vander- 
bilts, the Goulds, and the Astors. But 
it’s more than an even chance that half an 
hour later we will overhear them talking 
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about the empty lot farther down the 
avenue, which two wealthy maiden 
ladies refused to sell for six hundred 
thousand dollars because they wanted to 
keep it “as a playground for their dog 
Trixie.” 

Of the more spectacu'ar objects of in- 
terest there are four that every visitor 
wants to see: They are the Statue of 
Liberty, Brooklyn Bridge, the Woolworth 
Building, and the scene of the great bomb 
explosion in Wall Street. 


PEOPLE from the rural districts, at 
least, the Statue of Liberty comes first. 
Just why, I don’t know. Perhaps it is be- 
cause they have seen pictures of the 
goddess so often, or because their school 
histories featured the generous gift from 
France to America. 

Seldom are they satisfied until they 
have climbed up into the torch and looked 
out over the harbor. The guide is bom- 
barded with questions until everyone 
knows that the statue is three hundred 
and ten feet tall, that her mouth is four 
feet wide, that the arm supporting the 
torch is fourten yards long, and that her 
waist measure is a ‘‘perfect thirty-six” — 
eet. 

f “Who does she look like? Bartholdi’s 
mother?” is a question asked with 
strange frequency. 

It is a little puzzling to account for the 
extraordinary interest in Brooklyn Bridge. 
The Manhattan Bridge, farther up the 
river, cost nine million dollars more, while 
a nearer neighbor, the Williamsburg 
Bridge, is longer than either. Yet it is the 
Brooklyn Bridge that folks want most to 
see. So far as we can find out, the interest 
is largely due to tradition. The sight- 
seer’s father or mother beheld Brooklyn 
Bridge when it was the greatest trans- 
fluvial wonder of the continent—and it 
has been talked about at home ever since. 

Feats of construction and transporta- 
tion never fail to challenge people’s won- 
der. At Herald Square we call attention 
to the elevated railroad above the street, 
the surface car lines on Broadway, and the 
subway underground. Then we explain 
that beneath the subway is a tunnel 
through which railroad trains pass, and 
that far below all four levels of trate is 
the giant tube through which New York 
City’s water supply is carried. There are 


gasps of astonishment from four out of ; 
five travelers. 

Anything that is the “biggest in the 
world,” or “the most expensive in the 
world,” always makes folks sit up and 
take notice. They stare back at the 
apartment house at 907 Fifth Avenue 
that contains one apartment of twenty- 
eight rooms and eight baths and draws an 
annula rental of $35,000. On the street 
level of the old Knickerbocker Hotel 
building is a drug store that pays $120,000 
a year in rent, according to the news 
papers. 

‘Some profit in pills!”” murmurs one 
sight-seer to another—and they shake 
their heads wonderingly. 

The Standard Oil building, at 26 
Broadway, where John D. Rockefeller has 
his office, is dwarfed by many of its more 
imposing neighbors up the street; but it 
is the cynosure of every eye because ıt 
contains the office of the world’s richest . 
man. 

The tourist is also anxious to visit any . 
spot connected with the life of a poor bov - 
who rose to wealth or fame. He lingers n 
front of the building in Chinatown which 
is the former site of “Nigger Mike’s 
restaurant—where Irving Berlin, the 
popular song writer, used to work as a 
waiter when he was a poverty-stricken . 
youth in the slums. 


FACH new sight brings out its quota of . 
questions and speculations. Take the . 
red lighton topof the Woolworth Building. ~ 
for instance. I know of no reason why tt . 
should be red instead of blue or green or . 
salmon pink. But the out-of-towner must , 
get some explanation that satishes him. . 
Recently a dozen people in onc of our , 
cars decided that it probably was a signal « 
along the aéroplane route. The verdict 
was not unanimous, however. One stolid ., 
citizen in a rear seat insisted that the . 
weather bureau must have an ofhce up s 
there, and that the red signal meant aù 4 
impending storm. oo 
ne surprising slant to the popular 1 y 
terest in the Woolworth Building is that 4 
almost no one ever asks if it is safe. Fo ks y 
seem to take that for granted. Now l} 
should suppose that query would be one j 
of the first to occur to a real villager. } 
Women usually ask the lion’s share ¢ 
the questions. I suppose that the average | 
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There are four things which visitors to New York always want to see: Brooklyn Bridge, the Statue of Liberty, the Woolworth 
Building, and the scene of the great bomb explosion in Wall Street. The sight-seers in the picture above are craning their necks, 
trying to catch a glimpse of a dirigible sailing overhead. They are halted in front of the Woolworth Building, the tallest in 
the world; but if they are like the average tourist they will be more interested in the homes of people they have heard or read 
What they want is human interest, not merely big and rich and beautiful buildings 


about than in dirigibles or high buildings. 


man is just as inquisitive, if not more so, 
but he is not so willing to admit that he 
doesn’t know. Almost invariably women 
sight-seers are better informed about 
points of interest around New York than 
are the men who accompany them. They 
read guide books, study maps, and decide 
just what they want to see. Women pre- 
fer the trip up Fifth Avenue and Riverside 
Drive, past the exclusive shops and the 
homes of the wealthy. A man usually 
wants to see Wall Street and the big office 
buildings down-town. He will spend ten 
or fifteen minutes looking over the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company building, which occu- 
piez the most expensive site in the world. 

he land on which it was built is worth 
$825 a square foot, and a twenty-two- 
story building was torn down to make 
room for this thirty-five-story cathedral of 
finance. 

Men will give only a passing glance to 
the jewelry stores and smart shops “‘on 
the Avenue.” Women stare and stare— 
and bless the traffic control man at Forty- 
Second Street and Fifth Avenue every 
time he holds up the stream of motors and 


lets them stare some more. I have seen 
them look back for blocks at the jewelry 
store where former President Wilson 
bought the engagement ring for his wife. 

omen also h. 2 a keener interest in 
historic spots. We notice this particularly 
in Boston—which is a city made to order 
for historic sight-seers. Everything in 
Boston is perpetuated, even the spot where 
some lone Revolutionary soldier fell. The 
average man is keenly interested in the 
ride over the route taken by Paul Revere 
to Concord; but it is his wife who does 
most of the exclaiming over the Old North 
Church, the Washington Elm, and the 
bridge on which Longfellow “stood at 
midnight,” Hawthorne’s “Old Manse,” 
and the homes of Emerson and of Louisa 
May Alcott. 


OMEN who have made the Boston 

tours bitterly deprecate New York’s 
lack of similar veneration. I have seen 
them throw up their hands in horror on 
being told that a little old dilapidated 
building in Lafayette Street, now occupied 
by rag-pickers, was the home of President 


James Monroe—where he died on July 4th, 
1831, and where, it is claimed, he formu- 
lated the Monroe Doctrine. 

New York contains nothing that can 
pry the average visitor loose from his 
ocal pride and home interest. 

“What you can boast about in this har- 
bor is beyond me,” remarked a Georgia 
sight-seer the other day. “Savannah har- 
bor has it beat a mile.” 

I have never known a native Califor- 
nian to visit Chinatown without remark- 
ing: “Well, our Chinatown in San Fran- 
cisco beats yours, anyway. At least, it did 
before the fire.” 

“I thought your office buildings were 
high,” said a girl from St. Louis last week. 
“Why, back home they grow much 
higher’—and she named a certain build- 
ing that stands on top of a high hill in the 
Mound City. 

The absence of grass plots on “‘ Million- 
aires’ Row” is the subject of daily com- 
ment by visitors. It disturbs the nervous 
systems of folks from the country or a 
small town to look on block after block of 
stone mansions (Continued on page 82) 


The combat continued with the growing intensity of desperation. A chair went down. The reading table by the 
fireplace fell, and the unlit lamp crashed against the brass fender. Each of the fighters appeared to have the same 
inspiration about that fender. If a man’s head was brought against it with sufficient force, that man would 
be out of commission for a time. Both contestants were becoming exhausted, and both were now showing it 
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LLOWING the arrival of Doc- 
tor Stanley, who breezed into 
the sick-room at noon the next 
day, the strained atmosphere of 
Tawney Ker lightened still more. 

Doctor Stanley was gratified by the con- 
dition of his patienf and said so. 
Renshaw, too, had entered into the 
jocund morning with a valiant resolve to 
be cheerful; and this was strong enough 
to survive even the effects 
of the mildly patronizing 
manner with which Morris 
had greeted him at the 
breakfast table. Morris was 
almost too effervescent. He 
felt on such intimate terms 
with the world in general, 
and the great Stanley in 
particular that, after the 
professional consultation in 
the study, which followed 
an excellent luncheon, he 
felt privileged to refer to the 
case of Renshaw. He de- 
scribed the “‘mare’s nest” 
of the night before, and 
hinted at his doubts of the 
secretary's complete con- 
valescence. But Stanley 
shook his head at this. 

“Don’t make up your 
mind too soon,” he advised. 
“ Anything Renshaw says is 
saah looking into.” 

“ But isn’t he still rather 
—well—rather hipped?” 

“Only on one point. He’s 
got, or had, just one obsession left. He is, 
or was, afraid he can’t make a living. 
He’ll get over that in a hurry. It’s par- 
ticularly idiotic when one considers his 
record.” He stopped and asked quizzical- 
ly: “Have you any idea who he is?” 

**No. Is he anyone in particular?” 

“ Rather!’ Stanley’s keen eyes twinkled. 
“He’s John R. Hamilton,” he remarked 
casually. “I suppose the ‘R’ stands for 
Renshaw, though he never used the name 
till he went to the sanitarium and dropped 
the Hamilton.” 

** John R. Hamilton! Not the financial 
expert and amateur athlete?” 

‘Yep. Unusual combination, isn’t it? 
Prodigy at eighteen. Wrote most of our 
authoritative works on banking and 
finance before he was thirty. Financial 
adviser to our Government. Treasurer 
of ome of our biggest trust companies. 
Incidentally had time to carry off all 
sorts of honors in sports. That’s Ren- 
shaw!” 

**Good lord! And he has come to this?” 

Stanley’s face hardened. 


“Im afraid you’ve been listening to 
servants’ gossip,” he coldly observed. 
“Renshaw—we will continue to call him 
that, as he has taken the name—came 
here under unusual conditions, I ad- 
mit. I senc him myself, knowing he would 
find work to do that would brace him up. 
He was in reality a well man, but still 
lacked self-confidence. I felt that in 
a household containing only an old man 
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and a lot of women, not to speak of a for- 
eigner who was supposed to be in personal 
danger, he would inevitably be pushed 
into the very thing he was trying to avoid 
—responsibility. I knew he was up to 
any job that came along.” 

“T understand.” 

Morris did not understand very clearly. 
His thoughts were on another phase of 
the subject. 

“Of course it was the ‘Adenic’ tragedy 
that knocked him out,” he reflected aloud. 
“Didn’t he and his mother and sister and 
little niece drift about in a lifeboat all 
night, after their ship was torpedoed? I 
remember reading about it at the time—” 

“Yes; and he had to watch his mother 
and sister and the child die slowly of cold 
and exhaustion. They were his entire 
family. His twin sister was Mrs. Richard 
Vandewater, you know; the most beauti- 
ful woman I ever knew,” Stanley mused, 
“as well as about the most charming. The 
devotion between her and her brother was 
unique. They were inseparable. They 
say he worked like a demon that night to 
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keep her alive—even made her get out of 
the lifeboat with him and swim for a time 
—that kind of thing. But when the 
mother and the child died, toward dawn, 
Mrs. Vandewater’s nerve went and she 
lived only two hours longer. Did you 
ever hear what Renshaw did after his 
rescue?” 

Morris shook his head. 

“He pulled some wires, entered our 
secret service and went to 
Germany to meet up with 
the submarine commander 
on one of his shore leaves. 
It seems that the fellow had 
remained up on the surface, 
laughing at the passengers 
in the lifeboat. Also, he had 
invited Mrs. Vandewater 
into the submarine—his idea 
of a little joke. The story is 
that Renshaw finally got 
him and killed him in an 
open fight. I don’t know 
whether that part of the 
yarn is true. Anyhow, they 
got Renshaw. He escaped 
within a year, but the 
things they put him through, 
added to the ‘Adenic’ trag- 
edy, landed him in the sani- 
tarium. They would have 
landed anyone else in his 

rave. 

“His father was an old 
friend of mine,” Stanley 
went on, “‘so I did what I 
could for the son. I prom- 
ised him,” he added robustly, “that he 
would be as well as he ever was, and he is. 
The only difficulty is to make him realize 
it. 

Doctor Morris recovered a trifle of his 
assurance. He thought he knew a few 
things the great physician did not know. 

“He’s in fine physical condition,” he 
conceded. ‘But I think he is still nervous 
and highly imaginative.” 

“What does he imagine?” 

“That there’s someone hiding in the 
house, for one thing. That he’s hearing 
strange noises at night, for another. He 
came into the sick-room after one o’clock 
this morning to ask if the nurse heard 
them, too.” 

Stanley was disturbed—more so than 
he permitted his associate to discover. 
“What does Jenks think?” he asked. 
“Jenks is too well trained to make a 
criticism, of course,” Morris answered. 
“But I gathered he was afraid Renshaw 
might suddenly go off his head some day. 
That would be awkward, just now.” 

“Te would,” agreed Stanley. “But it 
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won’? happen. I promise you that. And I 
advis? you,” he added seriously, “to pay 


more aay to w hat Renshaw says 
than ta what Jenks says.” 

Morris flushed and his colleague grace- 
fully changed the subject. 

“You're going back to your own home 
to-d: iy, I hear?” 

“Yes, if you think it is safe.” Morris 
spoke with obvious regret. “But I'll come 
over every day, of course.’ 

“Better make it twice a day, for a week 
or two.” With the suggestion, Stanley 
remounted to his high pedestal in the 
other’s regard. “Look in early every 
morning and late every afternoon. ril 
be out again Sunday—in time for lunch,” 
he added with a twinkle. 


E WAS not quite as optimistic as he 

seemed, and when he reéntered the 
sick-room anyone who knew him well 
would have discovered this from the intent 
expression with which he stood looking 
down upon his old friend. 

“Wish I knew what the old boy was 
worrying about,” Stanley muttered to 
himself. “Has he uttered any intelligent 
words at all?” he asked the nurse. 

“None except those we have reported 
to you: ‘Take charge. Watch He says 
‘watch’ quite often.” 

“He’s thinking of those confounded 
memoirs,” the physician reflected. ‘That 
woman evidently made him imagine her 
very life was in danger.” 

He left a few final instructions and 
swung out of the sick-room. On his way to 
the car he met the young person tempo- 
rarily known as Wanda Hvoeslef. Having 
eluded theeye of her nurse, she had roamed 
about the house in quest of adventure, and 
at the moment of their encounter was 
pleasantly occupied in taking apart an 
elaborate hall lamp. Thus happily alone 
with her work and the universe, We-wee 
was inclined to resent interruption. But 
recognizing him as an admiring friend 
whose pockets had been known to con- 
tain chocolates, she greeted him with her 
characteristic deep chuckle and attached 
herself to his left leg. 

“We-wee tell secrek,” she affably ob- 
served when she had found the chocolates. 

“Allright. Fire away.” The big man 
waited, smiling down at her. 

“Ear,” insisted We-wee. 

“All right,” her friend agreed. He 
knelt, with some diffculty., and held his 
ear at an angle within reach of the small 
personage who had demanded 1 

“Maus whisser,”” she insisted. 

“All right. Whisper. But hurry up. 
This is my busy day.” 

The lips of the young representative of 
European royalty approached so close 
they touched his waiting ear. The whisper 
of the infant, however, whistled into that 
ear with the force of a clansman’s cry. All 
the temperament the Princess Wanda 
possessed—and she possessed a somewhat 
surprising amount of it—went into the 
impassioned tone m which she repeated a 
secret she had learned in that very hour 
from a scullery maid named Violet. 

“Vickel—Bo-keek,” she passionately 
announced, “‘wa’—fasht a’seep!” 

Stanley roared, kissed her, and with 
some firmness detached her from his leg. 
The roar brought Renshaw from the 
study. Also, it hurt the feelings of the 
raconteuse. er small mouth set. 
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“Do-lcll,” 
tenscly. 

Renshaw hurried forward. 

“Here, Great Scott, hold on, We-wee, 
you mustn’t say that sort of thing,” he 
anxiously reminded the lady. 

“Do-lell!” urged We-wee, with increas- 
ing firmness and growing irritation. 

Stanley’s renewed burst of laughter as 
he finally grasped the meaning of the cryp- 
tic words, lured Verity out of the ene 
room and into the little group. She ar- 
tived in time to hear the small guest 
repeat her incantztion for the third time. 


she remarked triefly but in- 


“We-wee, stop this minute,” she com- 
manded. 

“Do—” began We-wee. 

Verity dropped on her knees and 


pressed a firm hand over the stubborn lit- 
tle mouth. 

“We-wee,” she then 
taught you that? 
Aunt Vewy.”’ 

She removed her hand to permit exit of 
the confidence, and the descendant of a 
score of kings smiled at her with suddenly 
restored good humor. 

“Har,” she murmured, and turned to 
Stanley. 

“Dump”? she commanded. 

“Hart! 1l thought so.” Verity's soft 
lips tightened. “Though Pm sure he 
wouldn’t voluntarily teach it to her,” she 
added, raising worried eyes to the two 
men. “She’s just heard him say it to 
James or someone else. English fascinates 
her. She picks up every new word and 
expression she hears, and repeats them 
whether she understands them or not. 
And I can’t keep her away from the 
garage.” 


THE deep concern which her eloquence 
had aroused among her hearers finally 
impressed We-wee. She stood very still, 
looking in turn from face to face, her gray 
eyes anxious, her under lip quivering. All 
the faces, including that of Stanley, who 


“who 


Tell 


commanded, 
Who says it? 


‘but a moment before had revealed such a 


gratifying sense of humor, were now seri- 
ous. She sought to lessen the strain for 
the moment. 

“Tell secrek,” she urged, lifting herself 
on tiptoes in the general direction of Ren- 
shaw's ear, though her lower lip continued 
to quiver. 

He could not resist those trembling 
lips. He knelt and leaned toward her. 
All heard the cryptic message she deliv- 
ered. 

“Bo-keek—fasht sheep,” she insisted. 
And apparently for good measure she 
threw in another ‘ ‘secrek:” “Ni-o-nev— 
ni-o-nev—ni-o-nev,” she joyously 
chanted. 

“What does she mean by ‘ni-o-nev’?” 
Stanley asked with interest. “Is that 
another cuss word?” 

Verity shook her head. 

“T don’t understand it,” she confessed. 
“But evidently it’s something she has 
heard often enough to fix it in her mind. 
Oh, dear, we must keep the child away 
from the servants! And I must warn 
Hart that she repeats every thing she 
hears. That may impress him.” 

“Well, Pm off.” Stanley nodded to 
Verity, sent a probing look into Ren- 
shaw’s eyes, and hurried out to his waiting 
car. 

The house seemed unexpectedly lonely 
without Morris's homely but comfort- 


ing presence. Renshaw, working in the 
study all afternoon, and not stopping for 
tea, did not observe the change until the 
dinner hour. Then he found at the table 
only Verity and a wan Mrs. Pardee, whose 
heroic upward struggle from a couch of 
pain had been made possible, it appeared, 
only by the lady’s unselfish devotion to 
others. Notwithstanding her sufferings 
Mrs. Pardee had adorned herself for the 
ordeal with her customary splendor. 

“Where can I wear my pretty clothes if 
not here?” she plaintively inquired when 
Renshaw congratulated her on a really 
striking gown. Her pallor was especially 
noticeable in contrast with a superb dia- 
mond and emerald collar she wore, of 
which the clasp kept coming loose. Twice 
the collar all but landed in its wearer's 
food—mishaps that did not in the least 
ruffle the lady’s poise. 

“But of course I must have it fixed.” 
she concedcd in the trickle of her ceaseless 
patter. “If things wêre different here I'd 
ask you to take it to town, Mr. Renshaw. 
As it is we must wait of course till dear 
David is quite out of the woods. I hope I 
won't have lost my necklace in the mean- 
time, but I’m prepared for anything since 
I found We-wee playing in the kitchen 
garden with two of my diamond buckles. 
She said she had found them in my dress- 
ing-room, and she had pried out one of 
the stones. I often wonder why we handi- 
cap ourselves with such possessions. 
Are you interested in jewels, Mr. Ren- 
shaw?” 

Renshaw vaguely murmured that he 
admired some of them. 

“Then you must have Madame II voes- 
lef show you some things of hers. Of 
course she hasn’t much left, poor dear, but 
there’s a superb tiara—”’ 

“Leoni has a frightful headache,” Ver- 
ity commented. “I have sent a tray up to 
her; but I don’t think she can eat any- 
thing.” 

Verity herself, Renshaw observed with 
satisfaction, now showed no evidence of 
the ordeal of the previous day. It was 
increasingly plain that the episode was to 
remain her secret and his, unless one 
counted Jenks. Renshaw did count 
Jenks. He also counted James and Anme. 
Hart might or ‘might not be included in 
the little coterie which, in the servants’ 
quarters, discussed the incident. 


ONE of the servants seemed quite 

normal to-night. Even Jenks was 
preoccupied; and the hand of James was so 
unsteady that, when he suddenly met 
Renshaw’s eye as he was filing Mrs. 
Pardee’s claret glass, he permitted the 
wine to overflow onto the tablecloth. 

When the meal was over, Renshaw 
accompanied the two ladies to the door 
and held it open for them. Then, return- 
ing to the table he took a cigarette from 
the box Jenks offered him, Tit it at the 
flame the attentive servitor also provided 
and leaned back in his chair, ostenta- 
tiously abstracted but in reality alert and 
watchful. That the two servants resented 
his presence he was quite aware. 

1 fetch and carry for this intruder in 
the household, to take his orders and to 
kow-tow to him, had been no part of their 
plan. Each now regretted that he had 
not refused such service from the start. 
Each was constrained by a force whose 
nature he hardly (Continued on page 116) 
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What Everybody Should Know 
About Cancer 


By C. J. Broeman, M. D. 


URING our participation in the 

Great War, from April, 1917, 

to November, 1918—a period 

of twenty months—about 80,- 

ooo of our soldiers lost their 

lives from wounds received in battle or 
from disease. The thought of such a toll 
of useful young lives snuffed out, even for 
so great a cause as that in which they died, 
makes us shudder. Yet we seldom stop to 
shudder at a far more dangerous and de- 


very well equipped to battle against it. 

In the first place, a good many miscon- 
ceptions must be unlearned: 

Cancer is not a contagious or infectious 
disease. That is, it is not caused by a germ 
or parasite which may be communicated 
by contact, like smallpox, or carried in 
food or by flies, like typhoid fever. The 
family or nurse of a cancer patient runs 
no risk by coming near or touching the pa- 
tient. This is important; for in the past 


a “long-lived” one. Cancer is almost en- 
tirely a disease of the middle-aged, the 
greatest number being attacked by it be- 
tween forty-five and fifty-five years of 
age. Life-imsurance statistics show that 
some families have a much greater average 
length of life than others; and as the mem- 
bers of such families are able to reach the 
age most subject to cancer there is, of 
course, a greater likelihood of their fall- 
ing victims to it. 


termined enemy, which is 
always at work among us 
and which carried off during 
the time our boys were 
fighting overseas no fewer 
than 130,000 men and 
women here at home. 

This enemy, cancer, 
knows no truce nor armis- 
tice. For centuries we en- 
dured its aggression without 
declaring war against it. 
And even now that war has 
been declared, recruiting is 
still slow and unenthusiastic. 

The reason for this indif- 
ference and lack of enthu- 
siasm is ignorance. Not un- 
tl we know the truth shall 
the truth set us free. Be- 
cause of ignorance, the num- 
ber of deaths from cancer 
has steadily increased in the 
United Statesand inallother 
countries whose statistics 
were open to us during the 
pe twenty years. This has 

een true in spite of the fact 
that physicians and labora- 
tory workers have learned 
more about cancer during 
that time than in all the 
ages that preceded it. 

During the same period 
the number of deaths from 
tuberculosis has grown 
steadily less, so that to-day 


This Article is Not 
Printed to Scare You, But 
to Help You 


OCTOR BROEMAN is not an alarmist; that is, he is 
not the kind of an alarmist that tries to frighten people 


with imaginary or foolish terrors. What he does in 


this article is simply to explain to us certain danger signals. 
He also tells us that there are times when we won't be able to 
distinguish between danger signals and others that do not 
indicate trouble ahead. So he tells us to play safe, and go to the 
only person who can tell us what the signs mean. That person 
is a competent physician. 

This article is not printed to make you afraid you have a 


cancer—but to help you to avoid having one; or, at least, to 
avoid having serious trouble with one. 

If you go to the doctor to ask him whether there is any 
danger in some little lump, or sore, or other condition, and he 
laughs at you—let him laugh! He is the fool, not you. Better 
be laughed at a hundred times than to wait, and, perhaps, in 
time, have him say, “Why didn’t you come to me sooner!” 

Doctor Broeman is assistant director of the Department of 
Dermatology at the Cincinnati General Hospital, visiting 
Dermatologist at St. Mary's Hospital, the Episcopal Hospital 
for Children, and the Ophthalmic Hospital. He is an instructor 
in various institutions and a member of the American Medical 
Association, Ohio State Medical Association, the Cincinnati 
Academy of Medicine, and other similar organizations. He 
has had a wide experience in the treatment of cancer, including 
a period as house surgeon in the New York Skin and Cancer 
Hospital, the largest cancer institution in the United States. 
He was born in 1883, in Cincinnati, where he now lives. 


This is also the explana- 
tion of the “cancer houses” 
and “cancer towns,” of 
which we have all heard. A 
house will get the reputa- 
tion of being “‘infected with 
cancer,” because a number 
of cases of the disease have 
occurred in it; or a certain 
town will be pointed out as 
having a ‘“‘cancerous cli- 
mate,” because a number of 
its inhabitants have de- 
veloped cancers. But when 
vou investigate a little fur- 
ther you will always find 
that it chanced that the 
particular house in question 
had been inhabited by peo- 
ple advanced in life. Ye any 
children or young adults 
had lived in it, they were 
not the victims of the dis- 
ease. And practically every 
“cancer town” has turned 
out to be one of those, not 
uncommon in the rural dis- 
tricts, from which most of 


. the young people have gone 


away to make their living 
in the large business cen- 
ters. Naturally, the citizens 
left there were of the age 
which is most subject to 
cancer. An orphan asylum 
on one block would never 
have a case of cancer, while 


only two people are dying 
rom consumption where 
three died in 1900. And the 
reason for this difference is 
that people generally, the people of the 
towns and shops and factories and offices, 
have learned so much about tuberculosis 
—what causes it, how to avoid getting it, 
and how one may be cured if he does get 
it—that they are on guard against it and 
anxious to drive it out of existence. 
When the general public learns to be on 
the watch against cancer in the same way 
that they now arm themselves against 
tuberculosis, then only may we hope to 
me a winning fight against it. 
here are, of course, many reasons why 
we cannot fight cancer as we are able to 
fight tuberculosis. We do not know nearly 
as much about it. Nevertheless, if all that 
has been learned about cancer could be 
made common knowledge, we should be 


Tue Epitor. 


many sufferers have been cruelly neg- 
lected because of fear of infection. 
Cancer does not result from a blow or a 
wound. This mistaken idea has arisen 
because cancers often make their appear- 
ance in an injured spot. But if the condi- 
tions which produced the cancer had not 
been present before the injury was received, 
no cancer would have appeared there. 
Cancer does not “run in families.” The 
belief that it can be inherited, or that one 
can “catch” it from a relative, is wholly 
without foundation. When you consider 
that out of ten people who reach the age 
of forty-five one will die of cancer, you 
will understand readily how likely it is 
that two or more cases may occur in the 
same family, especially if it happens to be 


the home for aged women 
in the next block might lose 
ten per cent of its inmates 
from that cause. 

All the organs of the body are made up 
of cells, different organs being composed 
of different kinds of cells. Although no one 
has as yet discovered the exact cause of 
cancer, we have learned thai begins by 
certain normal cells growing beyond their 
natural limit, so that they invade the tis- 
sues about them, and eventually bring 
about cancer. 

One of the chief reasons why the disease 
is so hard to control and to cure, is that it 
almost always “gets a good start” before 
the person affected realizes that anything 
is wrong. This is because the cells where 
it starts are so nearly like the ones imme- 
diately about them that the body does not 

ive evidence of its presence, as would 
he the case if (Continued on page 158) 
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hat Your Mirror Will Tell 


About Your Character 


Are you a blond or a brunet? Have you a large nose or a small one? Is your 


face square, or have you a high, sloping forehead and a pointed chin? 


Are 


you fat or thin? These and other details of your appearance are a 
guide to your character and the kind of ability you possess 


An interview with William Judson Kibby 


GENTLEMAN six feet in height 
and weighing something more 
than two hundred pounds 
walked into W. J. Kibby’s 
office one afternoon and intro- 

duced himself as—well, not as “T. E. 
Mason, of Chicago,” but we will call him 
that. 

“What can I do for vou, Mr. Mason?” 
asked Mr. Kibby. 

The big man seated himself, crossed his 
legs, uncrossed them, cleared his throat, 
and explained in rather shamefaced fash- 
ion that he was there to 
have his character analyzed. 
The shamefaced part, let it 
be said, was no surprise to 
Mr. Kibby. He is quite ac- 
customed to the visits of 
men whose whole attitude 
says very clearly: “Ofcourse 
I don’t believe there is any- 
thing in this stuff, and I 
wouldn’t for the world have 
my friends know I had 
come.” 

Very quietly, with an 
innocence wholly disarm- 
ing, Kibby began to ask 
questions. Where was the 
big man born? How many 
children were there in the 
family? What studies in- 
terested him most as a boy? 
What sports? The visitor 
talked glibly of himself, as 


who of us will not? At 
length Mr. Kibby inter- 
rupted. 


“Of course you haven't 
told me anything about 
your present work, nor why 
you happened to come to 
me,” he said. “Perhaps 
that isn’t necessary; it’s 
clear enough that vou aren’t 
contented init. PH tell vou 
one or two things that may 
not be news to you: You 
love men and are a first-class organizer 
of men. On the other hand, vou hate 
detail, and if vou keep on in a detail job 
you're probably going to break down 
under it. There are plenty of places where 
you can make a success; but there are 
some kinds of business vou ought to avoid 
as vou would the plague. For example, 
you'd be entirely misplaced in a bank.” 
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members, 
a man: 


more than slits. 
are Schwab's. 
instinctively, 
feels rather than thinks, will have big, open eyes. 
shrewd, capable executive’s eves are set far apart, but 
they are almost always small.” 


By Bruce Barton 


“Good heavens!” exclaimed the big 
man. “How did you know I worked in 
a bank?” 

“Do your” asked Kibby cheerfully. 
“T didn’t know it. But if you take my 
advice you'll get out.’ 

Then the big man told his story: He 
was the son of a prominent family; he had 
been a star athlete at college; as he was 
blessed with influential connections, he 


had. been able to bring more than two . 


million dollars in new business to the 
bank. To the world at large he was the 


Have You Ever Noticed This 
About Hair and Eyes? 


TAND in the balcony of the Stock Exchange, or 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and look down on the 
“They are fair, almost to 
the type that takes long chances, despising 


” says Mr. Kibby. 


caution and monotony. In Congress you will observe 
the same predominance of the lighter-skinned. A col- 
lege faculty, on the other hand, a group of clergymen, 
of scientists, or of physicians, is likely to show a larger 
proportion of the darker type—the conservators, the 


thinkers, the men who would rather be sure of a little 
than run the risk of losing everything in order to gain 
a great deal... 

“I never have seen a broad-gauge executive whose 
eves were little and set close to the nose. 
hand, it is useless to expect the habit of keen analysis 
in a man whose eves are big and wide open. See Rocke- 
feller’s eves, how far apart and small they are—h: irdly 
Carnegie’s eves were very small; so 
When we ‘begin to think, our eyes narrow 
‘The believer, the seer, the prophet, who 


best type of successful young business 
man. And yet— 

“Everything that vou have said about 
me is true,” he concluded unhappily. “I 
do hate detail; I hate banking and every- 
thing connected with it. But how did 
you know?” 

“T here is nothing very my sterious 
about it,” Mr. Kibby answered. “I told 


On the other 


you that you were restless in your present 
work. That was an easy guess. In the 
first place, you had come to me; and men 
who are shally at peace with themselves 
and the world seldom do that. Secondly, 
in spite of your big frame and hard mus- 
cles, vou’re as nervous as a girl. You put 
your hat on a chair, moved it to the desk, 
picked it up, and moved it to the chair 
again. You crossed and recrossed your 
legs. In a dozen little ways you announced 
plainly enough that you are restless and 
uncomfortable all the time. 

“I told you that you hated 
detail. ‘There are a dozen 
evidences of that. Take 
just one, your clothes. You 
are well dressed, but you 
are not carefully dressed. 
Your tie is right, but not 
quite all right. Your trou- 
sers, your shoes, the hang 
of your coat—they all com- 
bine to tell the world that 
vou are impatient of little 
things, that you like to get 
the job done, regardless of 
details. 

“I picked on banking as 
the kind of detail job that 
would break the spirit of a 
man like you; and I hap- 
pened to hit home. Have 
you ever noticed how the 
novelists and playwrights 
depict successful bankers? 
Always as ‘immaculately 
dressed.” The average man 
thinks that a banker is im- 
maculately dressed because 
he is a banker; but it would 
be almost true to say that 
he is a banker because he is 
immaculately dressed. In 
other words, the same care- 
ful attention to detail that 
shows itself in trousers pre- 
cisely creased and in a 
necktie perfectly tied, shows 
itself also in accurate judgment on the 
affairs of the bank. 

“Finally, I said that you loved men and 
would be happy in work where you had 
to handle them pene That, too, was 
easy to arrive a The very way in which 
you strode in here and thrust out your 
hand proclaimed your sociability. Your 
hand itself is big, like the paw of a lion; 
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What Your Mirror Will Tell About Your Character, by Bruce BARTON 


your head is broad between the ears, like 
a lion’s head. All the executing animals 
have heads broad between the ears— 
lions, tigers, hawks, and the rest; and so, 
in general, has the executing or executive 
t of man. Foxes and chickens and 
com have narrow heads. Look for your- 
self at the narrow-headed type of men, 
and you will discover enough of the traits 
of he narrow-headed animals to cause 
you some entertaining speculation, if 
nothing more. 

“Your head is not only broad between 
the ears, it is long and deep behind the 
ears. The lower, or animal, part of your 
brain, the part that loves and feels and 
acts instinctively, is big. Notice politi- 
cians and labor union chiefs and others 
who are leaders of men. Did you ever see 
one of them whose head was not big and 
fuH behind? I don’t mean to 
over-emphasize the importance 
of the shape of the head. 
Phrenology in its narrower im- 
plications was exploded long 
ago. Nor do I mean that you 
can establish ary rules for char- 
acter analysis to which there 
will be no exceptions. But the 
points I have indicated hold 
true enough to make them 
worthy of consideration and 


wee 
“You have the carriage and 
tie voice and the manner of a 
doer and a leader. You ought 
to be building bridges or using 
men to make things in a fac- 
tory. That’s your place in the 
world, isn’t it? Is that what 
you hoped I would tell you?” 
“Te 1s,” said the big man. 
“T’ve known it myself for the 
past five years, but I’ve needed 
someone to give me the courage 
to act on my convictions.” 


THE whole enterprise of 
character analysis has been 
under suspicion in my mind, as 
it doubtless has been in yours. 
Most of us have a natural an- 
tipathy to the folks who at- 
tempt to tell us what we ought 
to do with ourselves or our own 
businesses. Yet from time to 
time we all run across outcrop- 
pings of this character analysis 
probier that are interesting, 
to say the least. 

One night at the theatre my 
wife exclaimed: “Have you 
ever noticed that all good ac- 
tors have big noses?” 

“TI know a lot of men with 

ig noses who are very bad 
actors,” I answered irrever- 


a 
“No, but just notice,” she persisted. 

And ever. since then I have noticed. 
If it is so that John Drew and other good 
actors, and Bryan and other good orators, 
and Billy Sunday and other good evangel- 
ists have big noses, is there any significance 
in the characteristic? 

Napoleon insisted on big-nosed men for 
his generals. Cæsar said: “Let me have 
men about me that are fat,” and con- 
tended that lean and hungry-looking men 
were dangerous. Were these merely the 
fads and bie of great leaders, or is there 
perhaps some solid basis for the prejudice? 


he organized, 


I cannot answer. I only know that 
from the beginning of time there has been 
a wide-spread notion that what we look 
like bears some definite relationship to 
what we really are. So when I heard that 
a great New York bank had for years em- 
ployed a character analyst to help select 
its men, I said to myself, ‘This is worth 
investigating at least.” 

The analyst is William Judson Kibby. 
I spent several hours with him at various 
times; and no one, I think, could do this 
without agreeing that there is in Mr. 
Kibby some peculiar talent that enables 
him to understand men and to help them 
to understand themselves. 

“Tt is an interesting fact that the mind 
is least curious about what is nearest to 
it,’ Mr. Kibby began. “For centuries 
men wondered about the stars, which are 
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WILLIAM J. KIBBY 


For ten years Mr. Kibby has acted as adviser to heads of 
corporations in regard to men holding important positions 
under them. He analyzes their fitness for their present work 
and also their latent ability. He organizes factory councils 
and advises on industrial relations. 
these principles as applied to selling. Mr. Kibby was born 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, in 1876, and began work in the 
printing business. Later he took up selling; and it was 
this contact with human beings which led him to make a 
scientific study of them. He now conducts his work 
through The Personnel Company, in New York, which 
and of which he is general manager 


millions of miles away; but air and water, 
which are right around us, and on which 
our very being depends, received no sci- 
entific investigation until a little while 
ago. 

“And the mind investigated everything 
else before it began to be curious about 
itself! Psychology was the last science to 
make its appearance, and is even now only 
in its beginnings. We are still gathering 
data about our own minds and person- 
alities; we are continually having our ob- 
servations upset by the discovery of fresh 
truths. It is only fair to bear this fact in 


He also lectures on 
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mind in any discussion of character analy- 
sis. To almost any rule I may advance 
you can quote exceptions from your own 
acquaintanceship. Vet there are certain 
broad, general principles which any man 
or woman can apply to the observation of 
themselves or the folks about them. 

“Take the simple matter of color, for 
example. Next to the difference between 
the sexes there is no other division of the 
race so obvious as the division between 
the lighter and the darker types. I use the 
words lighter and darker, instead of blond 
and brunet, because I refer not so much 
to hair and eyes as to the general coloring. 
Is there any reason to believe that the 
difference in coloring indicates some cor- 
responding difference in general charac- 
teristics? 

“ More than one scientific authority has 
answered that question in the 
affirmative. Here, for example, 
is what Havelock Ellis says: 


“Tt is clear that a high index of 
pigmentation, an excess of fair- 
ness, prevails among men of the 
restless and ambitious tempera- 
ment, sanguine, energetic men, who 
easily dominate their fellows. It is 
a significant fact that artisans, 
peasants, and also the men of re- 
ligion, whose mission ‘in life is to 
preach resignation to higher will, 
are notably of dark complexion. 
While the men of action thus tend 
to be fair, men of thought, it seems 
to me, show some tendency to be 
dark. 

“The fair man tends to be bold, 
energetic, restless, and domineer- 
ing, not because he is fair, but be- 
cause he belongs to an aboriginal 
fair stock of people who possessed 
these qualities; while the dark man 
tends to be resigned and religious 
and imitative, yet highly. intelli- 
gent, not because he is dark but 
because he belongs to a dark stock 
possessing those characteristics. 


“Certain broad facts support 
those conclusions,” continued 
Mr. Kibby. “We know that 
the men of the tropics are dark- 
skinned, and that men of the 
colder, harder climates are fair. 
We know, too, that civilization 
originated in the tropics, and 
was carried north and south by 
those of larger daring and initi- 
ative who, reaching the colder 
climates, were modified in color 
by them. Isn’t it reasonable to 
suppose that something of the 
attributes of these pioneers sur- 
vived, and still survives, in 
their descendants? 


“ALL of the great religions 
have originated among the 

darker-skinned folk; most of 
the great inventions, on the other hand, . 
the great explorations and prodigies of 
achievement, stand to the credit of the 

fairer-skinned. The lighter types of men 

have ruled every generation, and appar- 

ently always will. 

“Stand in the balcony of the Stock Ex- 
change or the Chicago Board of Trade, 
and look down on the members. They are 
fair, almost to a man: the type that takes 
long chances, despising caution and mo- 
notony. In Congress you will observe the 
same predominance ofthe lighter-skinned. 
A college faculty, (Continued on page 134) 


“Farmer” 


Burns at 61 Is 


as Strong as a Man of 30 


Here is the story of a remarkable character, a famous wrestler who has lost only 
seven matches out of 6,000; a clean, fine, honorable man, who, moreover, 
seems to have learned the secret of health and long life 


By Hugh S. Fullerton 


ARMER BURNS is the only 
sixty-one-year-old man I know 
who seems to have thirty-year-old 
muscles, eyes, ears, and teeth. 
After perhaps the most wearing 
and tearing life any man ever led, he can 
wrestle, and, perhaps with a few excep- 
tions, throw any professional wrestler in 


is the very finest place he ever has found. 

There is a tradition that the Farmer 
once lost his temper; but no one recalls 
the circumstances. Added to that, he is a 
shrewd business man, a frank, almost 
blunt, man in speech, self-educated, and 
full of a philosophy which was not ac- 
quired from books. 


and trained among wrestlers and fighters, 
should love Shakespeare; and I made 
some poor joke about it. 

“I figure it this way’ > the Farmer said 
good- naturedly. “The weakest spot in a 
wrestler’s body is the one to attack; and 
a wrestler must not have weak spots. If 
I have weak leg muscles, I’m an easy 


the world. He will give or take twenty 


pounds, or twenty years, 
and tackle any one of them. 

Having pinned the shoul- 
ders of more than six 
thousand strong men to the 
ground, or to the canvas, 
Farmer Burns declares that 
he is as strong and well as 
he was at twenty—and at 
twenty he was so strong and 
healthy he was making all 
the bullies along the railroad 
he helped build across lowa 
look sick. 

Burns is planning to live 
beyond one hundred years. 
On his sixtieth birthday he 
stated that on his hun- 
dredth anniversary he in- 
tends to challenge any fifty- 
year-old in America to 
wrestle. 

His recipe for long life, 
perfect health, and great 
strength is simpie. The 
chief ingredients are hard 
and regular work, self-denial, 
simple habits, and moder- 
ate eating. 

The story of this wonder- 
man, who has held three 
world’s championship titles 
and who, after losing the 
heavy-weight title, de- 
veloped six other cham- 

ions and made lowa and 
Nebraska the wrestling cen- 
ter of the world, is an object 
lesson in health. He never 
drank, smoked, chewed, or 
dissipated. He abhors 
swearing, believing that it 
is as injurious to health 
as is any other bad habit. 


I remember once going to visit Frank 


Farmer Burns’s Health 
Philosophy 


VR cannot think of a business prob- 
lem and a stomach ache at the same 
time. 

Why not give your body at least half 
the attention you do your flivver? 

You can get a new engine for your 
car—but show me where any man can 
buy a new stomach. 

A Canadian wrote me he could not 


follow my health advice because the lake 
was frozen and he could not bathe until 


spring. You laugh. But is that worse 
than the man who waits until summer to 
get a good sweat? 

The body discharges more impurities 
through the pores of the skin than it does 
through the intestines and kidneys com- 
bined. Give the pores a chance by keep- 
ing them open and getting up good sweats 
by exercise. 

No man is bigger than his ambition; 
and you cannot inject much ambition into 
a weak and flabby body. 


mark for the toe hold. If my wrist is 


weak, the other fellow will 
get an arm lock and down 
me. 

“Tve trained every mus- 
cle in my body, from my 
toes to my ears, to make 
them strong and enable 
them to do their work. 
Why, then, should you 
figure that I can neglect to 
train my brain? Boy, I’ve 
won more matches with 
my brain than I have with 
my arms or my legs. So I 
intend to keep my brain in 
condition.” 

Then he resumed reading 
Shakespeare until it was 
time to go to the mat and 
wrestle for an hour with 
Gotch. 

Burns is an extraordinary 
man: alert, observant, 
seemingly slow to decide a 
thing, then acting like a 
flash, but never hurrying. 
He thinks as he wrestles, 
waiting until he decides on 
his hold, either on a man or 
a subject, then clamping 
home the grip he has de- 
cided to use. 

His name is Martin 
Burns; although few, ex- 
cept cashiers of banks and 
persons who have seen him 
sign contracts, know it. He 
was born in a log cabin on a 
farm in Cedar County, 
Iowa, February 15th, 1861. 
‘There were six other chil- 
dren in the family, one 
other boy and five girls. 


‘The father died when Martin 


Although for almost forty years he has 
lived in the thick of the sporting world, 
and has associated with many of the 
worst men in sport, he never has changed 
the simple habits of his youth. 

Although he has crossed America 
thirty times, been all over the world, and 
wrestled i in almost every town and city in 
America of any size, he still believes that 
Cedar County, Iowa, where he was born, 


a 


Gotch in his training quarters, and finding 
Farmer Burns, clad in an undershirt and 
a pair of disreputable breeches and soft 
wrestling shoes, sitting on the floor, back 
against the wall, reading Shakespeare! 
His gaunt, rather serious face was aglow 
with interest, and his powerful, raw- 
boned body relaxed entirely. It struck me 
as ludicrous that this wrestler, born a 
farm boy, reared as a railroad laborer, 


was seven years of age; and from that 
time he was compelled to aid in the 
support of the family, which was very 
poor. 

Before he was twelve Martin was work- 
ing on the farm through the planting and 
harvesting seasons. Before he was fifteen. 
whenever farm work was light he joined 
the crew of railroad laborers who were 
constructing a new railroad across Iowa. 


“Farmer” Burns at 61 Is as Strong as a Mani of 30, by Hucu S. FULLERTON 


He was a raw-boned, powerful boy, with- 
out an ounce of superfluous flesh. He was 
doing a man’s work and getting the 
wages of a man. 

The life in the grading camps was, of 
course, rough and rude, at times even 
worse than that; and the existence of a 
boy in such surroundings was not calcu- 
lated to turn him into a plaster saint. Yet 
young Burns never swore, drank, smoked, 
or joined in the excesses which followed 
ack pay day. His abstinence was not due 
to any religious training or belief, but to 
some instinctive abhorrence of such ex- 
cesses. I have seen Burns surrounded by 
some of the toughest and wickedest men 
attached to sport; and when a vulgar 
oath or story was sprung, he winced as if 
from physical contact with dirt. 


E CANNOT remember when he first 
started to wrestle, but it was in his 
earliest boyhood. His reputation spread 
over all that section of Iowa, and he 
frequently visited neighboring towns to 
wrestle with the local champions. He did 
this out of sheer love of the game and a 
desire to uphold the honor of his home 
section. He knew practically nothing of 
the science of wrestling, but depended on 
his own strength and quickness to win. 
Wrestling, in railroad grading camps, 
was not a tender sport. Yet Burns 
threw all the men, regardless of age or 
weight, who challenged him. Before he 
was twenty he had won against every 
“bully” on that division of the road. 
Boxing and wrestling matches were the 
chief amusements, especially on pay 
days; and often bullies from distant 
camps were brought down the line to 
meet Burns. They wrestled either for a 
small purse collected from the spec- 
tators, or for the honor of the camp. He 
never lost a match; although at that 
time he weighed less than one hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

“Tt did not amount to much,” Burns 
remarked careless'y, when asked con- 
cerning this period of his career. “I was 
always in perfect condition, while 
almost everyone else around the camps 
drank, smoked, and caroused. If the 
man was too heavy and strong for me I 
wore him out, and threw him when he 
became exhausted. If he was near my 
weight I threw him, because I was 
stronger and better conditioned. 

“I never had taken a lesson, no 
seen a real wrestling match, nor learned 
the science of the sport. Everything I 
knew about the game I learned myself. 
Years afterward, when I met real wres- 
tlers, it surprised me to find that the 
holds and blocks I had discovered, and 
thought were my own private inventions, 
were usually the ones recognized as the 
standard grips; which proves that wres- 
tling is a natural science. I had, however, 
invented little tricks, as each wrestler 
does; and some of them were new even to 
the professional wrestlers, as I discovered 
when the chance came to try them. 

oe . 

Never having met a fellow who could 
throw me, I naturally was full of confi- 
dence; but I had sense enough to realize 
that there still remained a lot to learn. 
commenced the study of the use of lever- 
ages in wrestling. In fact, I think I was 
the first of the American wrestlers to 
make a careful study of that’ part of the 
game. Every time fhad a match I tried 


out new holds and pressures; not so much 
to throw my opponent as to find what 
effect they had upon him. 

“In fact, I used opponents to train on. 
All the time, I believed I was making 
discoveries and learning things no other 
wrestler knew; but when, years after- 
ward, I began to meet the foreign wres- 
tlers, I found that they had made a study 
of leverage for generations, maybe for 
centuries. Later than that, when I com- 
menced to study jiu-jitsu, when that 
science was new in America, it was some- 
thing of a surprise to me to find that I had 


Martin Burns, known to thousands as 
“Farmer” Burns, is an extraordinary man. 
Read the story printed here of how he 
became a world’s champion wrestler, how 
he made six other champions, and how, 
at sixty-one years of age, he is an object 
lésson in clean and simple living, regular 
and rigorous exercise, and self-education 


been using some of its basic ideas in 
wrestling matches as a kid out in the rail- 
road camps. 

“One thing I discovered early: that is, 
that a man is like a chain—no stronger 
than his weakest point. When I realized 
this, I set about trying to strengthen 
all the parts of my body. Wrestling is a 
sport which uses every muscle, and I 
needed them all. My neck seemed, at 
that time, to be the weakest spot, so I 
worked to build up the neck muscles until 
they became really the strongest part of 
my entire body. I did this by constant 
exercise; twisting the head around, tensing 
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and relaxing the neck muscles. It is sur- 
prising how little work a man needs to 
make him strong, or to make any part of 
his body strong, if the exercise is taken 
regularly and systematically. 

For instance, my toes seemed useful for 
more things than wearing holes through 
my socks. Once I came near losing a 
match because my toes would not do 
what I asked them to do. So I commenced 
working to make them especially strong, 
exercising them for short periods several 
times a day; and before a month had 
passed, I could grip things and hold onto 
them with my toes, make them grip at 
the canvas and thus help my legs.” 

During all this time Burns was not 
thinking of a career as a_ professional 
wrestler. He had heard of professional 
wrestlers and he took it for granted they 
were better than he was, merely because 
they were professionals. He gave them 
credit for being much better than they 
really were. He continued to work on 
the farm, and to do railroad work in 
order to assist his mother. He wrestled 
frequently for small sums, but chiefly for 
the sport itself. 

It was not until 1886 that he attempted 
the professional game; and then it was 
without serious thought of making wres- 
tling his business. In fact, it is doubtful 
whether he knew that successful profes- 
fessional wrestlers often earned small 
fortunes. 


Bur having acquired a local reputa- 
tion, he was obliged to live up to it, 
regardless of his own plans. “Strangler” 
Lewis, who was the most famous wrestler 
of that day, was making a tour and 
meeting any challenger. His fame was 
based upon the deadly “strangle hold,” 
which was a neck lock, the first of the 
‘punishing holds” which have dis- 
tinguished American from other wres- 
tling methods. Prior to that time the 
object of wrestling was to force the- 
shoulders of opponents to the mat by 
sheer strength, skill, or subtlety of at- 
tack. The idea of “punishing” oppo- 
nents by painful or crippling grips, so 
that they would surrender a permit 
themselves to be downed in order to 
avert further punishment, was new. 
Lewis practically choked opponents into 
submission. 

Burns was primed by his admirers and 
went to Anamosa, Iowa, to meet Lewis. 
He was defeated because he knew noth- 
ing of the famous choking grip or the 
means of combating it. It was the first 
defeat of his career; the first of only 
seven defeats he has suffered out of more 
than six thousand matches. 

That defeat probably had a great deal 
to do with forming his character. He 

resolved that some day he would throw 
Lewis. It was not a spirit of revenge, but 
a determination to even up. He did not 
feel, in his heart, that the match had been 
a fair one, and he was determined to 
show Lewis that fair, straight fighting 
could beat what he, Burns, considered 
trickery. 

After his defeat, Burns went back to 
the farm without a word of complaint, and 
continued to wrestle local matches when- 
ever he had the opportunity. He was 
wrestling with an object in view; and the 
object was to defeat Lewis. 

k was not until (Continued on page 155) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


How Do You Account for This Unusual Boy? 


HAROLD M. FINLEY 


According to Professor R. L. Morton, of Ohio University, Harold M. 
Finley has, at the age of five, the mentality of a boy of seven in 
some respects, and nine in others. He draws books from the public 


library and has finished reading a list of fifteen. 


He knows the 


multiplication tables, including the twelfth, and gives the answers 
almost instantly. He adds, subtracts, multiplies, and divides, and is 
beginning on long division and fractions. His parents say there is 
nothing in either his training or his ancestry to explain his precocity 


AROLD M. FINLEY may not 
know as much as your boy, but 
he certainly knows a great 
deal for a little fellow of five. 
He is the only child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry M. Finley, of McConnells- 
ville, Ohio. His father is a lawyer. The 
boy is ready for all the fun that is going. 
He enjoys his little automobile, his tri- 
cycle, and his blocks. But when he uses 
his mind he is different. His fame has 
spread so far that Professor R. L. Morton, 
of the Ohio University, visited McCon- 
nellsville and subjected him to a series of 
tests, which were later put on record in 
the “Journal of Educational Research.” 
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The examination was made on the day 
Harold was four years and two months 
old. His mentality was found to be that 
of a boy of seven in some respects, and 
nine in others. 

The boy’s father gave the writer a 
variety of details. 

“When he was two years and nine 
months old he could tell the time of day,” 
began Mr. Finley. ‘I presented him with 
a watch, which he carried for several 
months. He had a lot of fun telling his 

laymates the time, and it always pleased 
ee when anybody asked to see his time- 
piece. On Christmas, just before he was 
four, he received a block map of the 


United States, and he soon learned to put 
it together very quickly. He could beat 
me three times over. Last Christmas, 
when he was nearly five, we gave hima 
puzzle map of the world, and he soon 
earned how to use it. 

“He also has a puzzle county map of 
Ohio, having one piece for each county, 
eighty-eight pieces in all. It is no trick for 
him to assemble this map. 

“When he was four years old he could 
name every state and its capital, and spell 
the names of both states and capitals. He 
is able to locate all the large cities, and give 
the population of most of them. This data 
he learned from a little pocket memoran- 
dum book which he obtained several 
months ago and prizes very highly. 

“One of his amusements is to take trips 
to other parts of the country in his imag- 
ination, naming all the states he passes 
through on his way. He is able to start in 
Ohio and go in any direction. 

“We don’t know how he learned to 
read. When he was two years of age his 
grandfather frequently amused him by 
reading stories from children’s books. 
Soon afterward we found him reading for 
himself. At four he could read as well as 
the average pupil at the end of the first 
year in school. He began drawing books 
from the public library a month before he 
was five years old. jist recently he has 
finished a list of fifteen books or more. 

“When the daily paper is thrown on the 
porch in the evening he brings it to his 
mother. The first thing he does is to look 
for the weather forecast and read it aloud. 
Then he turns to the stock market reports 
and compares the daily quotations of 
about a dozen of the leaders with the pre- 
vious day from memory, always telling 
how American Woolen, U. S. Steel, 
Crucible Steel, Southern Pacific, and 
several others stand or fall. 

“Harold has a remarkable memory for 
names and numbers. There are about 
four hundred names in our village tele- 
peoe directory, and he can give the num- 

ers of all the parties we call from our 
home without a moment’s hesitation. He 
is the same way with birthdays. He hasa 
book in which he has written about two 
hundred and forty names, with the date of 
birth just above each name. Many of 
these dates he can give from memory. 

“When he goes to church he usually se- 
cures a pencil and paper and puts down a 
list of those present and he very seldom 
makes a mistake in spelling the names. 

“He knows the multiplication tables, 
including the twelfth, and can give 
answers almost instantly. He adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies, and divides. Just late- 
ly he has been doing some long division, 
and has solved two or three long division 
poslani having a divisor of two figures. 

e has a good idea of fractions, and counts 
money and makes change as quickly as 
most of the grocery clerks. He can cell the 
year any person was born in, if he is given 
the age. A short time ago I asked him to 
give me the year in which a man 0 


irty-eight was born. In just twelve 
conds he replied: ‘In 1884.’ 
“Furthermore, he knows a good deal 
yout birds. He can’ name at least 
venty-five at sight when he sees their 
ctures. One night we took him to a 
eeting of the Science Club, where a mem- 
ər read a paper on birds and threw their 
ictures on a screen with a lantern. As 
ist as they appeared Harold amused the 
ub by announcing their names. 

“Now he is studying the names of auto- 
robiles. He has a list of over twenty- 
hree makes, arranged alphabetically, 
zhich he has copied from advertisements 
nd which he is learning, including the 
pelling.”” 

Harold’s ability cannot be accounted 
or by training, for his parents have sought 
o restrain rather than encourage his un- 
isual mental development. Neither is 
here anything in his ancestry that seems 
early to explain his precocity. Without 
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being able to say why, one can readily see, 
however, that he is what we often call 
“just naturally” smart. 

The writer saw Harold after he had just 
finished an automobile tour of four days 
with his parents. He described the route 
taken, with the accuracy of an adult, 
naming the stop-over towns, and giving 
the names of boys with whom he played 
at one place. Among other things he 
bounded Ohio, told me what states we 
would pass through in going to California, 
and how to reach Florida from Ohio both 
by the Atlantic coast route and the direct 
route. He then multiplied 25,748 by 24. 
Next I subjected him to an acid test when 
I asked: 

“Harold, if a man is fifty-five years old, 
in what year was he born?” 

After a short pause, he replied deliber- 
ately: 

“He was born in eighteen sixty-seven.” 

He did it without using a pencil and 
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aper and apparently without effort. 
Then I handed him the morning paper, 
and he read a number of the headlines 
readily. In looking over the market re- 
ports he grinned as he noted changes in 
various stocks, but observed that “most 
of them were about as they had been.” 

Harold has not yet started to school. 
His parents are trying to hold him back 
rather than push him ahead, 

When I questioned Harold’s parents in 
an effort to account for his unusual men- 
tality these facts were developed: Mrs. 
Finley, an only child, was born when her 
father was fifty-four and her mother 
thirty-seven. She was thirty-nine and 
Mr. Finley was forty-six, when Harold 
was born. When Mr. Finley was born his 
father was thirty-two and his mother 
twenty-six. These facts do not prove any- 
thing, but they may furnish a starting 
point for the heredity experts. 

ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


A Mother to Passers-by 


OTORISTS who travel for the 

first time over a dangerous 

crossing near Logansport, In- 

diana, are surprised to find it 

guarded by an elderly woman 
in calico dress and sunbonnet. From her 
tiny cubicle of a watchhouse, she gives the 
“Als Well!” wave of the hand. Or, if 
a train approaches, she comes out to 
hold up the “STOP” signal. Her name is 
Mrs. Nan Willis. 

Mrs. Willis may be found any day be- 
tween the hours of seven and five sitting 
lacidly in the old rocking-chair that her 
Cater used before her. Her little box 
at the Davis Bridge crossing at Logans- 
port, Indiana, commands but a short dis- 
tance of curved tracks. The road, con- 
stantly used by motorists driving in and 
out of the town, makes an abrupt descent 
just before reaching the 
tracks. There were many 
accidents, in spite of the 
warning bell, before the 
watchman was installed 
there. Since Mrs. Willis 
has been on the job there 
has not been one. 

How she came there 
and how she does her job 
are the two interesting 
things about Mrs. Willis: 
Her husband had been a 
trusted employee of the 
tailroad for thirty-three 
years. Three years ago, 

uring the influenza epi- 
demic, William Willis died, 
eaving his wife with three 
children. Mrs. Willishad 
scarcely time to consider 
the future before there 
came a telephone call 

tom “the company,” 
telling her that she might 
take her husband’s job; 
and on a dark November 
morning she set out with 
er husband’s watch and 

‘nner pail, 

glance at the woman 
Shows a mother first of 


all. A pair of kindly blue eyes, iron-gray 
hair, and a weathered, peaceful face give 
the impression. This motherliness is ap- 
parent, also, in the way she does her 
job. She is not only a railroad employee 
at work for ten hours daily; she also is a 
mother, looking after the children of 
other mothers. 

She has a schedule of passenger trains; 
but the freight trains come at all times, 
and Mrs. Willis’s blue eyes are constantly 
alert for them. Each morning, the day’s 
work starts with a prayer for the safety 
of the passers-by. Each night it closes 
with thanksgiving that there has been no 
accident. No scriptural watchman ever 


took his task more seriously, nor relied 
more confidently upon a higher Power. 
Mrs. Willis is often asked if the days 


She -has only scorn for 


are not lonely. 


MRS. NAN WILLIS 


Mrs. Willis, who when her husband died took his place as watchman. 
Though she stands at one of the most dangerous crossings in Indiana, she 
has never had an accident happen to any of the thousands who pass by 


such a question. With her reading, her 
sewing, the friendly motorists, the occa- 
sional train crews, time flies. Once an 
idle woman ventured to express sympathy 
that Mrs. Willis was obliged to lead such 
a monotonous life. 

“Pity yourself,” said Mrs. Willis 
stoutly; “I’m better off than you.” 

Mrs. Willis has been away from work 
just two Sundays in three years; has 
never been late; and has been awarded 
the “Over the Top” card for averting all 
accidents. Yet she finds time to do her 
housework before seven and after five 
o’clock. 

Anyone who looks and talks with her, 
noticing the interest that she finds in her 
job, her serene expression, and her quick 
instinctive glances at her bit of track will 
believe her statement: “If Pa could do 
it, I can, too.” 

One has only to sit 
with Mrs. Willis a few 
minutes to discover her 
popularity with the ha- 
bitual users of the road. 
They appreciate her serv- 
ice, for the steep hill- 
sides cut off the view of 
the tracks until the driver 
of a vehicle is fairly on top 
of them. Since that day 
when she took her place 
as guardian of the cross- 
ing she has made many 
friends, and has created in 
them a feeling of security 
in her vigilance. 

Between train times 
she is able to busy her- 
self with knitting or read- 
ing her Bible, and either 
occupation she is quick to 
exchange for her “Stop” 
signal. Her cheerfulness, 
her alert interest in the 
welfare of those who pass 
has made her “‘All’s Well” 
signal to those at the top 
of the hill a sort of 
friendly beacon. 

ESTHER JOHNSTON 


A Modern Man in an Old-Time Job | | ji 


HE touring motorist, whirling 

through the quaint little Con- 

necticut river town of Essex, 

would be unlikely to notice the 

small, one-story building which 
is the village blacksmith shop. But if his 
eye caught the inscription over the door, 
he would be more likely to linger than not. 
And lingering would be worth his while. 
The inscription, cut deep in a solid block 
of stone, reads: 

1678 Pratt’s Village Smithy 

Every horse owner in the 
county knows that sign. | 
Also, he knows that, even 
as in 1678, the name of the 
smith is Pratt. Perhaps 
not all of them know that 
for two hundred and forty- 
three years there never has 
been a time when the name 
was not Pratt. For James 
L. Pratt, ninth of his line in 
America, is the eighth Pratt 
to preside over the Essex 
smithy. He will continue 
to do so to the end of his 
years, whether the business 
prospers or not. 

A good many people do 
not understand why Jim 
Pratt, wealthy, wel 
cated, traveled, stands by 
his forge day after day and 
ministers to the needs of his 
neighbors’ horses. But Jim 
Pratt knows. And some 
day, if you should happen 
into his shop and carck a 
far-away look in those keen 
blue eyes, he may tell you 
about it. 

Then you will learn that 
when he was a young man 
blacksmithing was the one 
job he wanted to avoid. He 
couldn’t quite understand 
why his father stuck to the 
shop. So he knocked about 
the world for a few years, 
tried seafaring, engaged in 
various occupations in the 
Middle West—then re- 
turned to Essex at the age 
of twenty-seven and ap- 

renticed himself to his 
Eerher to learn the black- 
smith trade, at one dollar 
and twenty-five cents a day. 

Jim Pratt had tried to 
avoid his heritage, and 
failed. The silent call of his 
blacksmith ancestors was 
too urgent. Whenever he 
tried to apply himself to 
anything else, there would 
rise within him the thought 
of those six sleeping black- 
smiths and the other one 
who was following on in 
their footsteps—all Pratts. 
And finally that insistent 
thought turned his face it 
toward Essex and the forge. 

His apprenticeship meant 
more than learning the art 
of horse-shoeing. Because 
that is only a part of the 
work done at the Pratt 
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JAMES L. 


James L. Pratt, ninth 
of his line in America, 
is the eighth Pratt to 
preside over the Essex 

in Connec- 
Wealthy, well 
educated, traveled, he 
loves his job, and will 
stick to it to the end 
of his years, whether 
prospers 


smithy. The course of instruction covered 
hammered strap hinges, locks, door pulls, 
grills, andirons, ship fittings, and wagon 
tires; and the elder Pratt was a stern 
master. So to-day you can find Jim 


Pratt’s handiwork in most of the impor- 
tant Essex homes, and on scores of the 
boats and launches that ply the lower 
waters of the Connecticut. 

As the fledgling blacksmith progressed, 
there grew up in his heart a love for his 
trade, and as time went on the traditional 


PRATT 


or not 


| 
4 


pride in the output of the village smithy | 
more and more took possession of the new | | 
incumbent, and he became a stickler for | 
perfection. His reputation grew, until it 

was a common thing to hear the remark, ] 
“If Pratt made it, it’s all right.” À 

Besides being considered an excellent | 
blacksmith, Pratt is regarded as a humor- | 
ist. And he is. He always is keen for a 
verbal sparring match and the conversa- 
tion heard in his little shop is lively and | 
entertaining. At all times his opinions are 

- worth attention. For in- | 
stance, he has declared, 
“The only perfect thing | 
know of is a blacksmith’s |! 
anvil. And the proof ofits |) 
perfection lies in the fact ‘+ 
that its form and construc- | 
| tion have remained un- | 
| changed for centuries, and |, 
nobody has been able toj. 
| improve it.” 
| When not at his forge, 
Jim Pratt finds time for 
a variety of civic activities. 
He is a deputy sheriff of the 
county, town selectman, 
and serves on most public}} 
committees. He is a direc 
tor of the Dauntless Ship- 
yard and a member of the 
Council of the Dauntless 
Club, one of the best known 
sportsmen’s clubs øn the 
Connecticut. 

He is a crack shot anda 
keen fisherman. His know 
edge of the haunts of ducks 
and reed birds, as well as 
| the hiding places of shad 
j and. bluefish, is unexcelled. | 
| At the wheel of his yacht, 
| the “Friday,” he is as muc 

at home as in his shop. 
He works hard and plays 
hard and, taking everything 
into account, there is no 
doubt hek Jim P = 

uite as happy as that 
oth village blacksmith 
who toiled under the spread- 
ing chestnut tree, 
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For health and enjoyment- 
eat good pea soup! 


And Campbell's Pea Soup is good! 
Every glowing spoonful of it will delight 
and refresh you. Tiny peas, the daintiest 
from the vines, give their sunny sweetness 
to it, enriched by pure country milk, 
creamery butter and delicate seasoning. 
You couldn't place a more wholesome or 
delightful dish on your table than 
Campbell’s Pea Soup. And if you have 
children, it should be one of your stand-bys. 
They will thrive on its light, wholesome, 
easily digested nourishment. 
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Cross, the Reason May Be—Paint! 


o 


struction of the foundation or frame. By 
keeping out air and water, and thus pre- 
venting the growth of fungi and bacteria, 
paint will preserve the well-built wooden 
house for many generations. 


meS, — 
= erase Of Improper con- 


WONDER if you know what paint, 

which you see used ce Mata around 
you, consists of. Principally, it consists of 
a pigment and a vehicle. The pigment is a 
powder of some highly insoluble material, 
such as colored compounds of lead, iron, 
and the like, ground to an extreme degree 
of fineness. Such a powdery substance of 
the proper tint is what many women put 
on their faces, to supply a becoming color. 
Used in this way, it is one of the oldest 
kinds of paint of which we have any 
record. 

But you can’t use this powdered pig- 
ment in painting a house, because it won’t 
stick on. It sticks to the girl’s face be- 
cause of the oil in her skin, or through 
ordinary cohesion. You can mark with 
chalk on a blackboard, but you can easily 
rub it off. Ground chalk would be a pig- 
ment, and you could cover your house 
with it; but it would not stay there. 

Now if we mix the chalk with linseed 
oil, the mixture will stay on the house very 
much longer than the chalk would by 
itself; and if proper selection of the pow- 
der or pigment to be used with linseed oil 
is made, we can keep the surface of the 
house covered a still longer time. 

The thing that makes a pigment stick 
to the house is the liquid portion or the 
binder (paint men call it “vehicle”), and 
this is most often linseed oil, which comes 
from flaxseed. There is a particular reason 
why linseed oil is used. 

When you spread paint out intoa film, it 
isabout one five-hundredth of an inch thick. 
The linseed oil in this film has the peculiar 

roperty of being able to absorb oxygen 
rom the atmosphere, so that the oil itself 


(Continued from page 15) 


is changed into a tough, leathery material 
not at all greasy to the touch. Thus 
changed, by a natural chemical process, 
the oil acts as a cement to hold the pig- 
ment in place, and makes a complete 
protective film over the surface. 

From seeing houses painted so many 
different shades, you may have gained the 
impression that hundreds of different 
pigments are employed. However, only 
about ten important pigments are used in 
ordinary house painting. The most im- 
portant of these is white lead, which is a 
derivative of metallic lead, just as zinc 
white, another important white pigment, 
is made from metallic zinc. To get almost 
any shade desired for a house, it is neces- 
sary to add only a very small proportion 
of a colored pigment to white paint. The 
color pigments commonly used are blue, 
yellow, green, red, brown, and black. One 
per cent of a suitable color pigment added 
to white paint, gives a light tint, five per 
cent gives medium tones; and not more 
than from ten to twenty per cent is re- 
quired even for dark colors. 

White lead is the very oldest light- 
colored paint we know anything about. 
icwas mentioned by the Greek general, 
Xenophon, who wrote some 400 years 
B.C. One of the general’s newly-married 
friends told his wife she was the most 
beautiful girl he had ever seen, with lovely 
features and a most graceful figure, but 
he protested against her wearing high 
heels and using white lead on her face! 

Way back there in the pre-Christian 
era, white lead was made by putting 
vinegar in a jar, then some twigs to sup- 
port the layers of lead above the vinegar. 
After the lead was placed on the twigs, 
the jar was covered to keep out the dirt, 
and buried in stable manure. The manure 
fermented, produced a gentle heat, and 
also carbonic-acid gas. 

When the jar was opened after a con- 
siderable period, the lead would be cor- 
roded, pide the influence of the heat and 
gas. Thus, a large proportion of the lead 
would be changed into a fine white pow- 
der, which could be purified and used as a 
pigment for paint. 


JN THE process used to-day, the essen- 
tial piece of apparatus is a jar or pot to 
hold the lead. This pot is of hard, strong 
earthenware, ten inches high and six in 
diameter, the lower three inches being 
smaller than the upper part. Thus there 
is a flat shelf at the bottom of the upper 
and larger part of the pot, and this shelf 
takes the place of the twigs used in earlier 
days to support the lead. 

"he buk where the work is done is 
called the “stackhouse.” This is about 
thirty feet in height, and has a central 
passageway wide enough for a truck. On 
each side of the passage are compartments 
about twenty by forty feet in area. 

First, about two feet of spent tanbark, 
the waste of a tannery, is spread over the 
floor of each of these compartments. This 
is sprinkled with water and made com- 
pact. The pots are then placed on the 
tanbark, close together, with the excep- 
tion of a margin of about fifteen inches all 


around next the walls. This space is filled 
with more tanbark as insulation. 

As the pots are put in, a man pours into 
each, from a hose, a half pint of acetic 
acid, about half as strong as table vinegar. 
Another man fills the pots with lead 
plates, which have six or eight holes in 
them, so that the air can circulate freely. 
When all the pots are filled, boards are 
laid over them. Then fifteen inches of 
tanbark is laid on. Above this is put 
another layer of pots, and so on. Thus the 
stack is “set.” 

The moist tanbark ferments, giving off 
carbonic-acid gas, heating the stack to a 
temperature of 160 to 180 degrees Fah- 
renheit. The heat causes some of the 
acetic acid, or vinegar, to vaporize. This 
attacks the lead plates, and in about three 
months the skeleton of these plates is 
covered with the fine powdery substance 
we call white lead. After cleansing proc- 
esses, the purified material is either packed 
as a dry powder or ground into a paste 
containing about eight per cent of linseed 
oil. This is packed in steel containers for 
the market. 

You can buy paints as dry color, colors- 
in-oil, or ready-mixed paints. 


ONY the professional painter, who has 
been trained in their use, can handle 
dry colors properly. Colors-in-oil, or paste 
colors, are ground through a mill with 
enough oil to make a paste. They are 
thus intimately mixed with oil when you 
get them, and they can easily be ants 
other paint mixtures, or thinned for use 
by themselves. But remember, when 
thinning paint, that a pint of turpentine 
thins a batch as much as a quart of oil 
does. 

If, for either exterior or interior work, 
you are making up a tinted paint by a 
formula, never put in at once the entire 
quantity of color called for, as colors-in- 
oil vary in strength. Put it in gradually, 
and test the color, as I have described, 
until it comes just right. 

‘New work should generally receive 
three coats of paint. These are called 
priming, body, and finishing coats. The 
priming coat is of great importance. It 
should fill the pores of the wood, seal it 
up, and furnish a solid base for the next 
coat. You should make a priming coat 
with much oil and a little pigment; for 
there must be more oil than the wood will 
absorb, or there will be none left to bind 
the pigment together. 

People who want to paint’a house or 
barn cheaply without regard for attrac- 
tiveness, may perhaps use a reddish- 
brown paint made by grinding a natural 
iron ore, an oxide of iron; the color is 
familiar, as seen on freight cars. These 
are often of inferior quality and lack 
durability as well as beauty; but the 
purest and best of these iron-oxide paints 
are very durable. Other things being 
equal, an opaque, dark paint lasts longer 
than one of light and more transparent 
color; because in the latter the oil is pro- 
tected from the destructive action of the 
sun’s chemical rays. 

More houses are painted white in this 


Pocket Package 
of 12, $1.00 
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HAT peculiar genius that allows the American manufacturer 
to place the better things of life within the reach of every- 
one, is responsible to a great extent, for the love of good 
music that is so characteristic of the American fireside. It is 
a genius that asks only that it be allowed to produce in quan- 
tity in order that it may produce economically. 


The same genius has been brought to bear upon the pro- 
duction of White Owl Cigars. The makers of White Owl laid 
plans for the production of this cigar in such enormous quan- 
tities that they could afford to accept the smallest possible 
margin of profit on the individual cigar. Smokers everywhere 
were quick to recognize the new values that White Owl 
offered. The result is that today White Owl is the most 
smoked cigar in America. 
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country than any other one color; and 
the majority of houses are painted some 
fairly light color based on white. You 
know at once when you are in a commu- 
nity where the people, in painting their 
homes, have given thought to the deco- 
rative side. Here you see light colors in 
vogue, such as light Colonial yellow, 
creams, white, light or French gray. When 
you travel through sections of the coun- 
try where the people use paint merely for 
protection you find the usual colors are 
dull gray, slate color, or freight-car red. 

In New England, thousands of houses 
are painted white with green blinds; or 
sometimes the blinds are that delightful 

ale, grayish blue, modified from Alice 
lue. Another favorite color scheme in 
that part of the country is a light, or 
Colonial yellow, trimmed with white. 

This taste developed in New England 
in the early days when paints were bought 
as dry pigment, the oil coming separately. 
Then, a man had to buy his materials and 
mix them himself. By the time the great 
development of the Middle West was 
under way, somebody had invented an 
oil-proof package, so that paint makers 
could sell ready-mixed paints in a great 

variety of colors. 

In the early days, however, people in 
the Middle West used paint much more 
for its protective value than for its deco- 
rative effect. A cheap unattractive yellow 
was commonly applied to dwellings as 
well as barns. But, as time went on and 
prosperity came, this yellow rapidly went 
out of favor, and to-day, throughout Ohio, 
Indiana, Ilinois, and nearby states, where 
soft coal is used, the choice in colors is de- 
termined by the desire for cleanly and 
attractive exteriors. Hence, the browns, 
olives, and grays predominate. In other 
sections, the choice in colors is principally 
affected by the style of architecture. 

In California, ‘Texas, or Oregon, houses 

close to the Colonial type are painted in 

white, buff, or light vellow, just as they 
would be in New England. West and 
southwest of the Mississippi there is a 
distinctive architecture, suitable for bun- 
galows or one and a half story houses. 
Buffs, grays, and tans, with trims of 
brown, green and deep red, are the colors 
most used, because of the irregular style 
of overhanging roofs and the timber con- 
struction. 


IGHTER colors now prevail through- 
out California and Oregon, owing to the 
increase in the number of concrete or stucco 
houses, which are more or less Spanish in 
type. In Los Angeles and Pasadena, for 
instance, one sees block after block of 
houses in soft grayish vellow, or yellowish- 
gray, with very little trim. In the resorts 
on the California coast and in small vil- 
lages, this type of painting also occurs, 
but frequently with the addition of green. 
At this time of year particularly, thou- 
sands of families are asking themselves 
what color to paint their homes. The color 
of your house should be the one that gives 
you the most pleasure. But the color that 
will please you most may depend a great 
deal upon the Surroundings of your home. 
Tf you live in a city or town, you have to 
consider the color your neighbor has 
chosen for Ars home. 
If your house is surrounded with abun- 
dant foliage, the best color is one that 
gives the greatest amount of contrast, 


such as pale cream, white, or various 
lighter shades of yellow trimmed with 
white. If these colors are used for the 
body and trim of the house, the blinds 
should be painted green in order to intro- 
duce a note that will tie up the green of 
the foliage with the contrasting colors of 
the house. Here, we are after something 
that will make the house stand out. 

But perhaps your house has a yellow 
house on one nile and a red house on the 
other. If you followed “color sequence,” 
you would have to make your house 
orange; but this would be absurd. Most 
people would disregard the color scale 
entirely and paint such a house white; 
but the expert colorist would look for 
the complements of the neighboring red 
and yellow; that is, blue or green. After 
deciding on blue and green, you would 
have any number of desirable shades to 
choose from. You might use a light green 
for the upper body, a little darker green 
for the lower body, with a little white in 
the green to gray it. For trimming the 
corner boards, window frames and so on, 
you would find a dark gray tinted with 
blue the best. 


HE other day, a man who owns a house 

in a progressive Middle Western town 
sent in this problem to a paint manufac- 
turer: The man’s house was located be- 
tween one painted a neutral, rather dead, 
gray, and one painted a bright yellow. If 
any ordinary color scheme were used, it 
would probably make the house in be- 
tween look very bright when viewed from 
the angle of the gray house, and very dull 
when viewed from the angle of the yellow 
house. How could the house be painted so 
as to avoid this Doctor Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde effect, and appear uniform from 
whatever angle viewed? 

The problem was settled in this way: 
The house owner took green and added a 
little yellow. Thus he had a yellow-green 
for the body color of the house, that is, a 
warm green. Then he took green and put 
gray into it to make the green darker, and 
to this he added blue to make it a cold 
dark, blue-green. This cold color was for 
use on the trim. ‘Thus, the house was 
painted to ft in well with the yellow house 
on the right, and also with the dull gray 
house on the left, because the owner of the 
house in between had borrowed the color 
of the gray house to add to his green. 
No matter from which angle this house is 
looked at, it has a note that carries right 
through. 

One of the commonest questions people 
ask paint manufacturers 1s how should a 
large house standing on a small piece of 
ground be painted. The owner of such a 
house might have a strong preference for 
red, or perhaps for yellow trimmed with 
red. These are what we call warm, ad- 
vancing colors that make an instant de- 
mand upon the attention. Thus, they 
would make such a house seem even big- 
ger than it is and consequently to be over- 
growing the small amount of surrounding 
lawn. Such a house should be painted 
with retiring colors: a grayed greenish- 
blue, for instance; or a gray ed blue-green; 
ora grayed blue with a trim of buff. 

If vour house is a small one ona large 
plot of ground, your problem is the re- 
verse of the one just above. You might 
use but, with a trim in a rich, yellow- 
brown. This would give a warm, ad- 


vancing effect; and since it is out of doors, 
with plenty of room for this effect, it 
would tend to enlarge the appearance of 
a small house. 

For the interior, the size of the room, 
the height, and the amount of light, are 
the chief factors that determine the choice 
of colors. 

The large room needs warm, advancing 
colors, such as yellow, yellow-green, buff, 
orange, red, violet-red, for the reason that 
these colors will seem to make the room 
smaller and less formal. You see, the 
effect of these colors, inside a house, is 
the reverse of what it is outside. Cold 
colors, such as green that has blue in it, 
or blue, or blue-violet, if used in a large 
room, would make the room appear larger. 

Suppose you have a large, low-ceilinged 
room that is not very well lighted. You 
will fnd that you are most at ease and 
most cheerful in this room if the wall sur- 
face is in a warm yellow, or buff, with the 
woodwork trimmed, say, in silver gray. 
If you have a Colonial style house, then 
you might prefer, for the woodwork, a 
cream color, just a tone off white. For 
the curtains, blue check gingham might 
be used very effectively. 

For a small, high-ceilinged, well- 
lighted room, you will want colors of a 
receding nature, to make the room appear 
as large as possible—a gray-blue, for in- 
stance. A small, low-ceilinged, poorly- 
lighted room should have for its domi- 
nating color a soft blue-green running 
from the baseboard up to the plate rail; 
and from the plate rail to the ceiling, a 
soft luminous color, such as pale iA 
in order to brighten up this dark space 
and aid in the lighting. 

Probably you have noticed that it is 
customary to have the lightest color in a 
room on the ceiling, while the walls are in 
a darker color, the painted dado is darker 
still, and the floor is darkest of all. “This 
color scheme seems to be pleasing to most 
of us because it follows, in general, what 
we see oftenest outdoors. There the sky 
is lightest of all, with the darker blues 
appearing on the horizon in the distance, 
with still darker colors of foliage and tree 
trunks appearing near at hand, while the 
darkest colors of all are the shadows on 
the ground. š 


NO! long ago, the proprietor of a certain 
fashionable restaurant in New York 
City tried to get the effect of harvest 
moons against a midnight sky by painting 
the ceiling black. The heavy, oppressive 
effect of this ceiling was very noticeable. 
One felt that it was coming down with a 
crushing, painful force. I have heard that 
the patronage of this restaurant was 
greatly affected by this cole scheme, and 
that eventually the proprietor had to 
change it. 

We are constantly searching for the 
colors that are lacking in our everyday 
surroundings. ‘The eye of the man in the 
desert is always, consciously or not, in 
quest of greens and blues. Likewi ise, the 
business man in our cities, seeing build- 
ings that are more or less dull and drab, 
with a sky line that 1s composed of angles, 
without soft distances, and without the 
depth of atmosphere that people enjoy in 
the country, misses the greens of the coun- 
tryside. That is why warm greens and 
yellows are so much used on the walls of 
our city homes and offices. 
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The Real “Star Salesman” in Modern Business 


things. A salesman who says he can 
size up everyone he meets is fooling only 
himel: That kind of man will judge a 
prospect by clothing or manner. He will 
not know the difference between a man 
and a front. I believe in the possibilities 
of character-reading through the make-u 

of the man, through handwriting, and all 
that. I have studied, and studied hard, 
practically everything that has been writ- 
ten on this subject, and I find the knowl- 
edge that I have thus gained very valu- 
able; but its value lies in checking up my 
“hunches,” not in building them. Some 
men can go into character-reading and, 
substituting rules for common sense, can 
consistently score 100 per cent of errors. 

So when I say that a knowledge of 
human nature is the first, and almost the 
last, qualification of a salesman I am not 
thinking of a laboratory knowledge. I am 
thinking of a reasonable ability to under- 
stand human beings. The kind of man who 
is forever doing the wrong thing at the 
right time, who is always “putting his 
foot in it,” can never be a salesman. 

Any man can be a salesman, if he sufħ- 
ciently wants to be, provided he has just 
two qualities: 

1. A liking for people—to be with them, 
to mix around, to prefer to be with some- 
one rather than to be alone. 

2. An ability to express himself. 

Without them, he cannot sell. 

Liking to be with people may be over- 
done. A man may have such a rich gift of 
gab as to forget that the words he utters 
ought to convey some meaning. On the 
other hand, a thin-lipped man will not 
commonly like people; he will prefer to be 
alone. Such a man can rarely develop into 
a salesman. I would never bother even 
trying to train him. Neither would it be 
worth while to go forward with anyone 
whose manner of speech or choice of words 
was such that I could only with difficulty, 
or after a long time, discover what he was 
talking about. An effusive man, one who 
almost fawns, is one who does not under- 
stand people and probably does not like 
them, and has adopted his manner to con- 
ceal a lack of knowledge. 


MAN who has a decided mannerism, 
but perfectly expresses himself, will do 
well only among such people as under- 
stand his manner. Some Southerner who 
has never been away from his home town 
will not know what the possessor of a cer- 
tain kind of Boston accent is talking about. 
The Middle West will understand the 
speech of that man, but will think he is 
“affected,” and will resent whatever he 
has to say. A Southerner using “‘ you-all” 
and the full Southern accent and word 
equipment would form an entertaining 
but not a sales feature ina New England 
town. Therzfore, as a rule, a local accent 
is a disadvantage in a salesman; for unless 
he can use it to construct some kind of a 
unique personality, it will restrict his held 
to small selling in the locality where the 
accent is understood. 
I believe there are no universal salesmen 
—men who can sell anything. The largest 
part of success depends upon the man 


(Continued from page 29) 


getting with an employer who has a line 
and a territory to which he is exactly 
suited. Į am convinced that in at least 
three quarters of the cases of failure it is 
the sales manager, and not the man out 
on the road, who is at fault. ` 

T once had a man who made a wonderful 
sales record in Chicago. I sent him to St. 
Louis, and he was a flat failure. It was 
not his fault—it was my fault. He was a 
light-haired man who disliked hot weather. 
The St. Louis summer made a rag out of 
him. I should have known that it would. 
I took him out of St. Louis and sent him 
to St. Paul, and there he bettered his Chi- 
cago record. And he never understood 
why he didn’t make out in St. Louis! 


HEN] was sales manager fora biscuit 

company in Boston there was one 
man to whom I had to give up one solid day ~ 
each month. He was a remarkable sales- 
man. He perfectly understood his cus- 
tomers and their customers. He knew 
what a grocer ought to buy for his trade, 
and how he could sell to that trade. He 
was always looking beyond selling to his 
customer to the profit that the customer 
would make on resale. He made a record 
of the most satisfactory kind, because no 
one ever complained that he had over- 
stocked them. He could keep up a marvel- 
ous pace for about three weeks—and then 
invariably he would come back to the 
othce limp and despondent. 

He never realized that he had simply 
worked himself out. He was chock-full of 
complaints. He forgot all about the sales 
he had made; he thought only of the sales 
he had not made. There was not a thing 
about the company that he did not want 
to roast. I learned to-know about when 
he was due, and arranged my affairs ac- 
cordingly. ‘The moment he appeared, I 
dropped everything else and let him tell 
me his story. It varied a little from month 
to month, but whatever it was I let him 
get it out of his system—which usually 
took about five hours. We would have 
luncheon in the midst of his story, but I 
never tried to interrupt him. I wanted 
him to tell me everything. It does a man 
good to unburden his heart to a sym- 
pathetic audience. When he was quite 
through my chance came. I seldom went 
over or attempted to contradict anything 
he said to me. I had a new story, in which 
I did not forget the quality of his work. 

By dinner time he would be pretty 
much himself again. We would have din- 
ner together and go to the theatre. By 
the next morning he was always a new 
man, full of courage and energy and ready 
to go out on high. Without careful man- 
agement that man would have been a 
failure. As it was, he was a startling 
success. 

Generally speaking, a good salesman“ 
will be emotional rather than analytical. 
He will often have a prving disposition 
and a tendency, held in check, to nose into 
affairs that do not concern him. Curiously 
enough, most good salesmen have pointed 
noses, 

They will make snap rather than rea- 
soned judgments. Your intensely ana- 


lytical salesman is useful only in selling 
an engineering product. He could sell a 
bridge, but not a motor-car. Being emo- 
tional, a good salesman will, when at his 
best, assume that the customer wants to 
buy. When he feels this way, he sells; 
when he makes preparation for failure, he 
fails. A man who finds himself anticipat- 
ing failure is either not a salesman or he is 
stale. The best thing that he can do is to 

uit work and take account of himself. 

hat time will come with every man. I 
have often had to fire good men, men who 
were thoroughly capable in every way, 
simply because they lost their courage to 
such an extent that nothing could bring 
them back excepting the jolt of being 
without a job. 

Salesmen will run down. But when a 
man knows something of human nature, 
can say fairly well whatever he has to say, 
and is honest, he will not be a flat failure 
if he is in the right environment. lf in 
hiring a man I ask him whether he likes 
summer or winter best, I will know by his 
answer what kind of territory he will do 
best in. If he is a married, home-loving 
man, I know that he will not do well in 
any job that takes him away from his fire- 
side for long periods. If he is a good yarn 
spinner of the good-fellow type I know 
that he will be useful only in opening up 
territory, and only where I can send a 
man around after him; for this kind of 
man, although he does not actually lie, 
uses the truth as it best suits his purposes. 
He tells half truths in order to make sales, 
and someone must come along after him 
to tell whole truths. 


THE ordinary way of selling an automo- 
bile is to take the prospect out on the 
road, show him what speed the car can 
make and how easily it takes the steepest 
hill. But suppose a prospect with high 
cheekbones appears. You are safe in tak- 
ing it for granted that he is a cautious 
man. ‘Therefore you will not take him out 
for a speed spin or demonstrate hill- 
climbing. First, you will open up the car, 
show him the engine, show him the 
strength of the materials used, and then 
you will take him out for a demonstration 
through crowded traffic. You will show 
him how easily you can make four miles 
an hour—not forty—and prove conclu- 
sively that, above all else, this is a safe 
car. If you find that your analysis has 
been incorrect, that the man does want 
speed, then you can give him that kind of 
a demonstration, and your safety demon- 
stration will certainly not have caused any 
harm. 

Each sales prospect presents a different 
kind of human problem and only the con- 
genital dub will treat all of them alike. 
A good salesman will sell the close trader 
on how to make more money with less 
effort; he will sell the purse-proud fellow 
on how big a man he is; he will rush the 
snap-judgment buyer through to a œn- 
clusion; but he will not try to sell the 
analytically-minded prospect at all—he 
will just give him all the information and 
in the form best suited, and look in the 
next day for the order. 
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F air-Minded Men 


Py 


—to those who give a hearing to men 
who try to please them 


By V. K. Cassady, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


I am asking here for a simple test 
of a unique shaving cream. 

I spent a lifetime to qualify to 
make it. I consulted 1,000 men to 
learn just what they wanted. I 
made up and discarded 130 for- 
mulas before I attained this per- 
fection. 

Now I ask you to try it—free. 
And if.you have something you are 
equally proud of, I’ll do the same 
for you. 


No ordinary soap 


We are makers of Palmolive Soap. 
It is based on palm and olive oils— 
the premier cosmetics since the days 
of Cleopatra. 

To millions of women it has 
brought new beauty—skins like 
velvet, soft, clear, clean. 

The makers desired to combine 
that blend in a shaving cream for 
men. But they insisted that we first 
create the best shaving soap in ex- 
istence. i 


What men wanted 


We first learned what men 
wanted, by 1,000 interviews. Then, 


step by step, we met those wants in 
scientific ways. In 18 months we 
made and tested 130 formulas. 

They wanted abundant soap. 
We made a soap which multiplies 
itself in lather 250 times. 

They wanted enduring lather. 
We made a lather which maintains 
its creamy fullness for ten minutes 
on the face. 

They wanted quick results. With- 
in one minute, with our soap, the 
beard absorbs 15% of water. And 
that’s enough to make a tough 
beard cut like wax. 

They wanted the skin left soft 
and velvety, free from irritation. 
The palm and olive oils do that, as 
in Palmolive Soap. 


We’ve won the men 


This shaving cream has won. Its 
sudden success has seemed like a 
fable. And every user has been won 
from some former favorite. 

Now we ask your verdict. We 
have done this to please men like 


you. In mutual fairness try it and 


tell us what you think. 
Stop now and cut the coupon. 


Copyright 1922—The Palmolive Co. 1450 


Just Make This Test 
At Our Expense 


. Send the coupon for this 
ten-shave tube. Compare 
results with the best shaving 
soap you know. 


Then decide for yourself. 
We will accept your choice. 


Multiplies Itself In 

Lather 250 Times 

A tiny bit—just one- 
half inch—suffices for a 
shave. One tube sup- 
plies over a hundred 
shaves. A pea-size bit 
makes a lather ball as 
big as a potato. 


Softens the Beard In 
One Minute 
Within one minute the 
beard absorbs 15% of 
water. And that’s enough. 
The horniest beard may 
then be cut like wax. 


Leaves the Skin Soft 
and Velvety 


No lotion required. 
This blend of palm and 
olive oils soothes all irri- 
tation. The after effects 
are delightful. 


1 
Simply insert your name and 


address and mail to 
The Palmolive Company, Dept. B-257 
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Can You Size Folks Up as This Man Does? 


with inquiries that plainly carried the 
implied presumption that the answer 
would be untrue. 

Skinner saw the same opportunity that 
the great life insurance companies have 
recently discovered. To-day, men who 
take out insurance are requested to call 
frequently for examination and advice. 
The insurance companies find that they 
can reduce insurance losses materially by 
taking care of their policy holders. 

In the same way, Skinner saw the 
chance to insure himself against credit 
losses by making certain that his cus- 
tomers did not die a business death. He 
analyzed the causes of business failure, 
and found that thirty-five per cent of all 
failures were the result of incompetence 
as against thirty-one per cent caused by 
lack of capital. 

So he places competence, which in- 
cludes character, above capital. The very 
last query he put to the two Alaskans 
was “How much money have you?” 

He adopted this plan in his earlier credit 
days, which followed shortly his move 
from Wilmington, Illinois. When a boy of 
fourteen he started work with Field, 
Leiter & Company, known to-day as 


Marshall Field’s Wholesale. 
E CAME with a note of introduction 


to Harlow N. Higinbotham, who was 
then the credit man. Mr. Higinbotham, 
who had known Skinner’s grandfather, 
secured a place for the boy in the office. 
Here he worked earnestly, striving always 
to get into the credit department with 
Higinbotham. 

“One day,” he said, recalling the first 
job, “Mr. Eisatcthann came to me and 
inquired: ‘Skinner, how are you getting 
along?’ 

“I knew intuitively that, although he 
was one of the best-hearted of men, I 
would lese his respect if I complained and 
told him, for example, that at that mo- 
ment I was wearing cardboard in the 
soles of my shoes because they had worn 
through. 

“So I merely replied, ‘Fine!’ 

“My first raise came through Mr. 
Higinbotham. He said one day, ‘Skinner, 
why don’t you go out to lunch?’ I told 
him I never ate lunch. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

“*Well, to tell you the truth, I haven’t 
got the price.’ 

: oP If I get you a raise will you eat every 
ay? 

“And, of course,” says Skinner, “I 
have eaten lunch ever since.” 

“Naturally,” continued Skinner, “Mr. 
Higinbotham was my ideal. Had he been 
a salesman instead ofa credit man, I sup- 
pose I would have tried to be a salesman. 
As it was, I wanted to be in the credit 
department because it was his. One day 
I noticed that he always worked nights 
on the great stacks of papers that accumu- 
lated on his desk each day. I asked him if 
I could stay and help. He was so amazed 
that he said, ‘Who told you to do this?’ 

*T explained that no one had; and from 
that time on, for several years, I assisted 
him at night and, in that way, acquired 
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my first knowledge of credit work. I 
remember how his superior used to say, 
‘Higinbotham wastes too much time,’ 
when he was talking with the trade about 
personal matters. But he was learning 
much about the private affairs of custom- 
ers that gave him keen insight into their 
business methods.” 


HEN Skinner first went to Wilson’s he 

found a general attitude of “let the 
other fellow do it.” If he had a letter deal- 
ing with gloves or shirts or underwear and 
sent it to the proper department, it often 
came back with “What did you send this 
to me for? It’s not mine. [don’t want it.” 
And he handled these matters himself 
until he acquired a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the entire institution. 

“I did not do this with any idea of 
immediate promotion,” he explained, “for 
there were many old employees, and the 
three Wilson brothers were all active.” 

However, Skinner came down one day 
to find two of the brothers removed from 
active work by illness. Opportunity was 
before him, because no one else knew the 
many varied details thoroughly. He 
stepped in and assumed the work of 
general manager—and though no oral or 
written confirmation was ever issued he 
has been holding that position ever since, 

Skinner believes his early life in the 
country developed his sense of the value 
of money, and of the importance of not 
wasting. 

“Most men,” he said, “cannot com- 
prehend that there is a difference in 
money; that not all money is alike. There 
are many kinds of money: saved money, 
grafted money, borrowed money, stolen 
money, easy money, speculative money, 
and so forth. It depends much on what 
kind of money a man brings in here as to 
what credit he will secure. For example, 

ou recall that man from Detroit who had 
borowed money from his fiancée? That 
was grafted money. 

“There are several things to be con- 
sidered in granting credit. The most 
important of all is honesty; and then, in 
order, you must consider economy, 
health, industry, ability, knowledge of 
the business, and finally capital. A man 
may make a success without all of the 
above qualifications, except perhaps hon- 
esty, but his chances of success grow with 
each added qualification. 

“Most men are honest. Several years 
ago a group of Chicago business men 
combined to defeat the loan sharks. 
They contributed the necessary funds and 
loaned it without security at the legal rate 
of one per cent a month to working people 
who had nothing but their wages, and 
could not guarantee even them. At the 
end of two years we found that we had 
loaned three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars and had suffered book losses of but 
two per cent, much of which was not 
actually loss but merely deferred payment, 
due to the unemployment of many of our 
debtors. 

“Of course we always find some excep- 
tions totherule. Butunless the average man 
knows his business he makes a failure of it. 


“Years ago a man named Anderson 
held a small interest in a Kansas store. 
I called him my Exhibit A, because he 
was the first man who took my advice. 
Anderson’s employer was out West, in- 
terested in real estate. The store in 
Kansas was not paying, and the man out 
West, its owner, asked Anderson to call on 
me for advice. 

“*T hope,’ I said to him, ‘that you have 
not done what most men do—bought 
too much goods?’ 

“Yes, have, answered Anderson 
frankly. 

“*That’s too bad,’ I said, and explained 
to him at length the fundamentals of 
modern merchandising. 

“I showed him how to keep books, and 
that real profits came from frequent 
turn-over of his small stock. I drilled him 
thoroughly and sent him home, advising 
him to write to his employer periodically 
about the new plan. 

“Too much red tape,’ was the decision 
of the man out West; and after several 
months he told Anderson he preferred to 
sellout the store. Anderson had no money, 
but he now felt well informed about his 
business, and he called on his local 
banker, a hard-headed, cautious Scotch- 
man. The banker asked all the usual 
questions, and was amazed to receive 
comprehensive replies. 

“I never met a man,’ said the finan- 
cier, ‘who knew so much about his busi- 
ness as you do,’ and he loaned him the 
money. 

Three years later Anderson owned the 
store outright, and in time became a 
wealthy man. 


“BUSINESS is the only world activity in 
which men engage without previous 
study or experience. You find them going 
into business just because they happen 
to be successful clerks, are heirs to a little 
money, or because they have had whole 
sale experience. They buy merchandise 
without knowing if they can pay for it 
when due, or what quantity they can sell. 

“A merchant whose business methods 
I know very well came in some time ag 
and told me, ‘I have increased my sales 
to one hundred and eighty-eight thousand 
dollars this last year.’ 

“How much did you lose?’ I asked; 
and he walked out, angry. i 

“Three weeks later I was called ito 
consultation with others of his creditors, 
and found that he had lost eighteen 
thousand dollars. I told him he was 
lucky. Had he lost less he would have 
passed it by unnoticed. 

“He was an example of a man who 
thought selling was all there was to bust 
ness, and of a greatly increased business, 
but not an increased turn-over of steck. 
It is not buying much and selling much, 
but buying little and selling the same 
dollar’s worth often, that makes the rea 
profit. 

“Credit is often the cause of bank- 
ruptcy. It is the cause of extravagance 
and speculation. lts abuse causes more 
business depression than results from the 
lack of prosperity.” 
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PAIGE = 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR 
IN AMERICA 


inate 


Why You Can Buy a Paige for’ 1465 


Since the introduction of the New Series 
6-44 Touring Car at the reduced price of 
$1465 we have been frequently asked: 
“How is it possible to manufacture a 
five-passenger six cylinder car of such 
superb quality at such a low figure?” 


There is but one answer: Automotive 
experience and manufacturing and 
financial resources. The New Series 
model represents the accumulated 
experience of Paige engineers to date. It 
is their last word in terms of modern 
designing and economical production. 


Consequently this car, with its 50-horse- 
power engine and its 119-inch wheel- 
base, is a highly refined and perfected 
product from the workshop of men who 
have spent years in the development of 
high grade six cylinder cars at the low- 
est possible price. 


The same reason—experience combined 


The New 


6-44 Touring, 5-Passenger - - - $1465 
6-44 Sport Type, 4-Passenger - - 1595 
6-44 Roadster, 3-Passenger - - - 1465 


with resources — makes the 6-44 of 
today at $1465 a vastly better car than 
the 6-44 at its original price of $1965. It 
is logically the popular favorite because 
never before has it been possible to buy 
so much luxurious and economical 
motoring for so little money. 


New 6-44 owners throughout the country 
are proving these statements to their 
own satisfaction in daily service. In the 
hands of these owners the car is giving. 
practical demonstrations of its rare per- 
forming abilities and sound, sturdy 
constitution. 


When speed and power are demanded 
they have it at instant command, while 
acceleration from 5 to 25 miles an hour 
in 9 seconds flat gives them the mastery 
of every traffic complication. Is it to be 
wondered, therefore, that the 6-44 at 
$1465 is one of the fastest selling light 
sixes on the market today? 


6-44 Prices 


6-44 Sedan, 5-Passenger - - - - $2245 
6-44 Coupe, 4-Passenger - - - 1995 
All Prices F. O. B. Factory, Tax Extra 


Cord tires standard equipment on all models 
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A War on Film 


On the film that ruins teeth 


Dental science has declared a war on 
film. Millions of people, half the world 
over, have joined it. And leading dentists 
everywhere are securing new recruits. 


This ten-day test will show you the re- 
sults. Make it and note the change that 
comes in cleaner, prettier teeth. 


Makes teeth dingy 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth and 
stays. It makes white teeth look dingy. 
And most tooth troubles are now traced to 
that film. 


Film is what discclors, not the teeth. 
Film is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Many serious troubles are now traced to 
them. 


Failed to end it 


Old teeth cleaning methods have failed 
to end film. Much was left to night and 
day threaten serious damage. That’s 
why well-brushed teeth discolored and 
decayed. 

Dental science has for years sought ways 
to fight that film. Two effective methods 
have been found, and able authorities have 
well proved their efficiency. 

Now those methods are combined in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—a tooth paste 
based on modern dental knowledge. And 
to millions of people it has brought a new 
era in teeth cleaning. 


These five effects twice daily 


Pepsodent combats the film in two effec- 
tive ways. It leaves teeth highly polished, 
so film less easily adheres. 

It also multiplies the salivary flow. That 
is Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch de- 
posits that cling. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. That is Nature’s neu- 
tralizer of acids which cause decay. 

Every application brings these five de- 
sired effects. All of them are deemed 


10-Day Tube Free ** 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 715, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 


essential. But old methods never brought 
them. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats disap- 
pear. 


In a week the results will surprise and 
delight you. And your home, we believe, 
will adopt this new method. Don’t wait 
longer. Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest authori- 
ties, and now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere. All druggists supply 
the large tubes. 


Why I Quit Being 
So Accommodating 


(Continued from page 13) 


Except for one or two good friendships 
and a little social polish, which I needed 
badly, I doubt whether my college expe- 
rience added much to my equipment for 
success. There was not time to do any 
real college work, when I had finished 
making a living and tending to every- 
body’s odd jobs. The truth is, while they 
liked me, neither my professors nor my 
fellow students took me seriously. I was 
just “Good old Bert.” 

Joe, my roommate, was a happy- 
lucky sort of youngster who had an idea 
that he might become a great artist if only 
his father would let him spend two or 
three years in Paris. But his father in- 
sisted that the place for him to spend the 
next two or three years was in the family 
hardware business. After two years in 
college, the old man sent for him to come 
home, and I was taken along in the hope 
that the parental wrath might be averted 
by the presence of a third party. 

What went on between father and son 
that evening in the old man’s study | 
never knew in detail. But Joe came out 
at the end of an hour and announced: 

“I start to work Monday in the darned 
old store, Bert. And you’re going to start 
with me.” 

“T start with you?” I protested. 

“Now, don’t argue!” he exclaimed. 
“You don’t suppose I could stand it to be 
in that dirty old warehouse all alone, do 
you? There’s no use in your going back 
to college, anyway; and you’ve got to 
start in business somewhere. Be a good 
fellow; come on!” 


HATEVER vague plans I had for my 

life had Arois arcana the bank ina 
Middle-Western city of which my mother’s 
brother was president. It had been gen- 
erally understood that as soon as I was 
through college Uncle Frank would have 
a job for me. However, my roommate 
was insistent. And so, to be a good fellow, 
I drifted into a business to which twenty- 
four hours before I had never given a 
thought. 

It was a wholesale hardware business. 
Joe and I began together in the shipping 
room and were promoted step by step un- 
til, within a few months of each other, we 
were sent out on the road. Both of us were 
well liked by the merchants with whom 
we dealt, were reasonably satisfactory 
from the standpoint of the house, and my 
six years on the road were on the whole 
the happiest I had known up to that time. 
I visited my customers in their homes, 
played with their youngsters, and I don’t 
Liter how their wives had managed to 
keep house at all before I began my visits. 

“When you’re in New York, would you 
mind matching this piece of goods for 
me?” one of them would say. d 

Of course 1 wouldn’t mind! Anything 
to oblige the wife of a customer. 

Such shopping commissions represented 
only a small part ot the troubles my go 
nature brought onto my shoulders, how- 
ever. I arranged reservations on ocean 
liners; I purchased new books for custom 
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FOR THE TIRE-BUYER 


These are great days for the buyer of 
Goodyear Tires. 


For less money, now, he buys more 
mileage and greater freedom from 
trouble, than at any previous time 
in his life. 


The primary reason for this is the 
increased quality and serviceability 
of Goodyear Tires. 


An important supplementary reason 
is the exceedingly low price at which 
they now are sold. 


We are building Goodyear Tires today 
better than ever before. 


We are making them larger, heavier, 
stronger, and more durable. 


On every count of design, material and 
structure they surpass even those fine 
Goodyears that you have known. 


They represent the peak point of ac- 
complishment in this company’s 
efforts constantly to build a better 
product. 

Yet, today, you can buy these better 
tires at the lowest prices in ourhistory. 


Not even in pre-war times did a genu- 
ine Goodyear Tire require so little 
investment. 


We repeat, these are great days for 
the buyer of Goodyear Tires. 


More people ride on Goodyear Tires 
than on any other kind. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
Offices Throughout the World 


30 x 334 Cross Rib Fabric ..........+--- $ 


are, on 


Wherever you 

highway or boulevard, 
look for this signature of 
the All-We Tread 


30 x 334 All-Weather Tread Cord 
32 x 334 All-Weather Tread Cord 
32x4 All-Weather Tread Cord 
33x4 All-Weather Tread Cord 
33 x 414 AH-Weather Tread Cord 
34 x 414 All-Weather Tread Cord 
35 x5 All-Weather Tread Cord 


30 x 3% All-Weather Tread Fabric....... 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. Ina 
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Murphy Display— 
the sign of paint headquarters 


For Expert 
Painting Advice 


In your neighborhood, there’s a hardware or paint dealer with 
the above display in his window. He’s a Murphy dealer—a 
live, conscientious merchant who knows every detail of paint- 
ing and carries a complete stock of good: painting materials. 
Like master painters, he has always endorsed Murphy Var- 
nishes for fine work. 


Whether you want a big job done by a professional painter or 
want to do a little job yourself, go in and ask this dealer’s 
advice. He’ll tell you how to go about it—which materials 
to use, how long it will take and how much it will cost. 


Da-cote Motor Car Enamel 


Ask about this famous Enamel. Two million men have used it at 
home to renew their cars. Dries overnight. Costs about two dol- 
lars. Also fine for porch furniture, baby carriages and wherever a 
smart, long-wearing enamel is required. Comes in black and white 
and ten colors. 


Murphy Univernish 
Find out about Univernish—the “universal” varnish. There’s noth- 
ing like it for snapping up dull surfaces—foors, trim, furniture, etc. 


Of course it wen’t turn white. Withstands soap, boiling water, 
alkali, and even strong ammonia. Comes clear and in six wood colors. 


The Murphy Display is the sign of paint headquarters—‘Save the 
Surface and You Save All!” 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 


ers who read; and secured front-row 
theatre tickets for those who were going 
to be in New York. I attempted to col- 
lect—for friends—bad debts in towns on 
my route. I trimmed show windows at 
night for merchants who were up at the 
club playing’ poker when they ought to 
have been down at the store trimming 
their own show windows. 

In short, I was to the people who did 
business with me what my father had 
been to the people who traded with him— 
a good-natured drudge who might be im- 
posed upon without limit. 

With it all I seemed to be making prog- 
ress, for when Joe was appointed general 
manager, I was brought into the home 
office as assistant general manager of 
sales. The promotion was a surprise to 
me; and with the other good things that 
followed in the next eighteen months my 
life seemed to lack for no blessing. I met 
the loveliest girl in the world; we were en- 
gaged, and married, and began the happy 
process of paying for our own home. 


I HAVE heard that tramps have a private 

code by which they designate the charac- 
ter of households with chalk marks on the 
front gate posts. One symbol means, 
“Bad dog here.” Another means the 
house is inhabited by an old maid from 
whom no kindness may be expected. Then 
there is a shining mas 4 of some sort which 
indicates that the home owner is just that 
—a shining mark. 

Some such code, written or understood, 
must prevail among folks who want to 
salad thar pet ifficulties onto some- 
one else. I have had men, whose names | 
never had heard, call me up and say: “I 
am a cousin of John Mifflin. John told me 
how you fixed him up with a couple of 
theatre tickets when fè was in town last 
summer. He said he knew you would be 
glad to take care of me if I would give you 
a ring. John certainly thinks a lot of you; 
says you’re the most accommodating fel- 
low in the world.” I have had women, 
whose husbands were merely casual ac- 
quaintances telephone my home at mid- 
night to say that these same husbands had 
been arrested for speeding, and wouldn't 
I please get hold of my friend, Judge 
Ingersoll, and see what I could do. Ihave 
had men who were distant relatives of 
men whom I had met only once or twice 
in my life ask me for letters of introduc- 
tion to business executives whom I hardly 
knew at all. , 

Little by little, my office became a kind 
of rendezvous for people of all sorts who 
had odd jobs to be attended to or favors 
to be secured. I never realized to what 
extent the demands were increasing: It 
never occurred to me that, in being over- 
kind to every Tom, Dick, and Harry who 
applied to me, I was being unkind to the 
boss who paid my salary and to the wife 
who waited dinner until the dinner was 
spoiled. 

Such a situation could have but one 
outcome. Sooner or later there was 
bound to be a decided crash. It came sud- 
denly, and in a way which I could not pos- 
sibly have anticipated. Joe’s father, the 

resident, and chief stockholder in the 
bile died, and Joe became president 
in his place. That I would succeed him as 
vice president and general manager seeme 
a natural expectation. We had been 
room mates at college. Entering the bus 
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The value of the New Series of the: good 
Maxwell, is just as astonishing today as when 
these fine cars made their first appearance. 
The passage of time, and developments in 
Mone with its pertery the industry itself, only serve to emphasize 


balanced motor—which is y aTa j 

in itself a large element of q q d k 
diving comtat New their Conspicuous position in today’s market. 
Series of the good Maxwell 
is a remarkably easy car 
todrive. Steering, clutch, 
brakes, gear-shift, all oper- 
ate with the minimum of 
physical effort. The nice 
adjustment of the excep- 
tionally long springs to the 
weight of the chassis effects 
a riding ease that is decid- 


Sa Ree MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


h A d MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


MAXWELL 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels; drum type 
lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor driven electric horn; unusually 
long springs, deep, wide, roomy seats; new type water-tight 
windshield. Prices F. O. B. Factory, revenue tax to be added. 
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Spreading the Gospel of 
Mudless, Dustless, All-year Roads 


wo you have seen one of these 

trucks at work you may be sure that 
GOOD ROADS have come to that commu- 
nity. For the Tarvia Truck Sprayer is the 
herald of smooth, dustless, mudless “all-year” 
roads that are less expensive to build and main- 
tain than any other type of modern highway. 


How about the roads in your community ? 


If you have any road problems — either 
construction, maintenance or repairs—put them 
up today to the engineers of our Special Service 
Department. Their advice, based on wide ex- 
perience with every type of highway construc- 
tion, is free for the asking—and it involves no 
obligation whatever on your part. Please ad- 
dress your letter to our nearest branch. 


-` The Gault Company 


ij 


ness together we had come up through 
the different departments side by side. 
There was a general assumption that Joe 


| would want me at his right hand. 


| me. The 


Just after the funeral, while Joe was 
still away from the office, I was called 
West on a trip that was partly business 
and partly a personal favor to one of my 
friends. Iwas delayed for more than two 
weeks, and when I returned to the office it 
was evident at once that something 
had happened. The greeting of the girls 
at the reception desk, the quizzical 
glances of one or two men whom I passed 
in the hall—all these were straws indicat- 
ing that things were not right. As soon as 
I reached my own office my secretary told 

Wester manager had been 
called into headquarters and made vice 
president and general manager. Joe, my 


| own college mate and friend, had be- 


trayed me while I was away! 

She had hardly finished speaking when 
my telephone rang and Joe’s voice asked 
if I would see him in his own office. 
went down the corridor hurt, angry, and 
reproachful. As I opened the door Joe 


| stepped forward and took me by the hand, 
| calling me by the old college nickname. I 


recoiled; the show of affection seemed 


| merely an added blow. Yet his obvious 


sincerity softened my mood in spite of 
myself. A moment later we sat facing 
each other across the desk that had been 
his father’s and now was his. 

For the first time in my life, I realized 


| how much he resembled his father—in 


build, in the lines of his face, and in the 
swift, sure action of his mind. The dis- 
covery startled me. Joe had grown up! 
He had become a business executive, fac- 
ing things in a mature business way. 
While I, carried along on the easy tide of 
routine and pleasantries, had remained, in 
a sense, a boy. 


HE DROVE straight at the heart of 
the matter in a way that reminded 
me of his father even more. 

“T have made Daugherty general man- 
ager, Bert,” he began. “I wanted to tell 
you about it before it happened, but you 
were away and I couldn’t wait. I know 
you had many reasons to suppose that 
you would have the place. Until a few 
weeks ago I never had thought of anyone 
else for it. But my father thought other- 
wise. I appointed Daugherty in deference 
to his wish.” : 

I straightened up in amazement. His 
father had been almost like a father to me 
as well. I had done a thousand personal 
kindnesses for him. .. . i 

“Six weeks ago, Father knew from his 
physicians that there was no hope,” Joe 
continued quietly. “He sent for me, and 
we had a frank talk about the business. 
If I live to be a hundred I shall never for- 
get the calm courage with which he faced 
the thing. We talked about you, Bert, 
and I told Father that I had always hoped 
you could corae up to the top of the busi- 
ness with me. When I said that, the old 
man shook his head. 


“i 


“‘T love him, Joe,’ he said to me. ‘I 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland i 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kans City love him almost as if he were my own boy. 
Minneapolis Dallas Syracuse Peoria tlanta ulut B h ’ . l bef he 
Salt Lake City Bangor ashington ohnstown Lebanon Youngstown ut hes got something to earn ore 
Milwaukee Toledo, Golumlus core lene -peeieniaas is fit for a responsibility such as that. 
Jacksonville "7° TARAY a mor STR He’s the nicest fellow in the world, and 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: when you have said that you have praised 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. him and condemned him in the same 
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FIRESTONE CORDS 


The plus value in Firestone 
Cords are winning public favor 
here. With their scienti- 
fealty designed, massive non- 
skid tread and exceptionally 
sturdy carcass, they are settin, 
new records for mileage. 62 hig 
grade car manufacturers have 
adopted Firestone Cords as ori- 
ginal equipment for 1922. 
30x35, $17.50 32x4, $32.40 
Pith $42.85 33x5, $52.15 


$11.65 


30 x 3% extra size 
non-skid, scientificall: 
balanced and designed. 
Made of best materials 


obtainable. Built in 
Plant No. 2, devoted ex- 
clusively to 30x344 inch 
lires with a capacity of 
16,000 a day. In 30x3 
Size at $9.85. 


Multiplied Economies 


HE TIRE values now obtain- 

able from Firestone dealers 
are outstanding examples of to- 
day's low cost of dependable 
mileage. 


Minute economies—so small 
as to seem negligible to the lay- 
man’s eye—become great in the 
aggregate. In the Firestone 
plants, scientific organization 
and equipment have reduced 


waste to the minimum and ef- 
fected every possible saving. 


It is a matter of organization 
pride that Firestone Tires shall 
deliver their great mileage at 
the lowest cost per mile. The 
multiplied economies of large- 
scale production have made it 
possible at this time to give car- 
owners tires of finest quality at 
prices never equalled in the past. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Oldfield *“ 999", a 
30 x 3% non-skid full 
sise tire. Built with 4 
ply long staple fabric. 
In 30 x 3 size at $8.99, 
At these prices this tire 
gives a remarkably high 
value in quality and de- 

endable service. Sold 
yy Firestone dealers. 
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Are you paying 


a Bad Roads Tax? 


OLTS and vibration on rough roads and 
streets are responsible for at least a third of 
the upkeep, repair and tire expense you now 

pay. That’s your Bad Roads Tax. 


You can’t change the roads—but Hasslers will 
smooth out the bumps for you, decrease your 
upkeep cost and give new added comfort. 


They cushion the bump and check the upthrow. 
The lively Hassler springs absorb the shocks 
when the car goes into holes, and act instantly 
again on the rebound. . 


This famous double action is the secret of 
Hassler comfort and economy. You get it only 
with Hasslers. 


Try them on your Ford or Dodge Brothers car 
ten days at our risk. Your dealer will explain 
the plan. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. l 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 


PATENTED 


an extent thot he is a very poor friend to 
himself. It was written a long time ago 
that no man can serve two masters. Bert, 
in his good-natured way, is trying to serve 
a thousand.’” 

I need not report the conversation in 
detail. It began in Joe’s office, continued 
over the dinner table at the club, and 
ended at his front door, after we had 
walked together for hours up one street 
and down another, talking with a frank- 
ness such as few men ever achieve in their 
lives. And when at last he gripped m 
hand and left me, I continued the wal 
alone until in the cold gray morning | 
reached my decision to retire from the 
business of being a Good Fellow. That, 
as I said at the beginning, was five years 
ago. 

I am afraid some reader may imagine 
that from being a good-natured friend of 
humanity I became all at once an unoblig- 
ing and purely self-centered individual. 
That, I am sure, is not the case. I am 
giving away more money to-day in vari- 
ous sorts of charities than at any previous 
period of my life. I have helped more 
young men to find positions in the past 
year than in any previous year. I have 
added two invalids to my permanent roll 
of pensioners, and taken on a nephew 
whose college expenses I am helping to de- 
fray. I am not a dried-up, inhuman 
wretch. But I have made the big impor- 
tant shift in my life, just the same. Icon- 
trol my charities now; they do not control 
me. I am master of my time; it is not 
wasted wantonly among a thousand 
thoughtless folks. And while I find ways 
to do more than ever for those who really 
deserve help—the young, the sick, and the 
bereaved—I no longer allow myself to be 
sacrificed by the seltish demands of those 
who are perfectly able to take care of 
themselves. 


(THREE things were very clear to me in 
that night of self-examination five years 
ago. First: A man’s chief loyalty must 
be to the woman who has joined her life to 
his; to the children who call him father; 
and to the business which feeds and clothes 
and houses them all. In my easy-going 
willingness to befriend the world at large, 
I was sacrificing my wife, my children, 
and my employer far more chin I was 
sacrificing myself. As I look back, | 
marvel that my wife and the children 
should have borne with me as uncom- 
plainingly as they did. 

What was true of my family was true of 
the business as well. i thought I was be- 
ing friendly to the customers of the house. 
As a matter of fact, I was too often being 
friendly to the customers at the expense 0 
the house. It is a common fault in sales- 
men. They let a thousand trivial demands 
on the part of the men to whom they sell 
take their time and energy from the bust- 
ness of the men for whom they sell. 

Second: I am convinced that indiscrim- 
inate charity, whether one gives money °F 
time—which is life itself—merely pauper 
izes the recipients. The business an 
social world are full of respectable pan- 
handlers, who will take and take and take, 
just as long as they can find anyone © 
give. I gave to them for years, at the 
expense of those who had a far better 
claim upon my generosity. I am still will- 
ing to help any man who honestly needs 
= a But as for the strong, perfectly 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA COLONIAL 
A distin archite@ural style developed by the 
early settlers around Philadelphia, notably 
Germantown, This is one of the 16 architec- 
tural Styles illustrated and discussed in “Good 
Houses,” a book for home-builders interested 
in good design, efficient planning and thorough 
conSIrudion. “Good Houses” interprets the 
architedtural Styles on which American build- 
ing tradition rests, and which are adapted to 
wood construdtion. Send for your copy today. 


Illustrating a Good and 


a Faulty Method of Framing 
Around Window Openings 


HE above drawings illustrate a 
good and a faulty method of fram- 
ing around window openings. This is 
one of the points discussed in “The 
High Cost of Cheap Construction,” 
mentioned in the opposite columns. 

The framing around window open- 
ings (Point 1) should always be double 
to insure greater strength and to per- 
mit better nailing of outside sheathing, 
siding, casings and interior trim. 

oe of lumber at Point 2 
and caulking or packing between lower 
header and sill with a substance such 
as mineral wool will prevent much 
leakage of heat in winter. 

The side jambs of the window frame 
should be braced at Point 3 to hold 
them securely in alignment. 

“The High Cost of Cheap Construc- 
tion” will be mailed free, on request. 
It is another evidence of the policy of 
this organization to have every foot of 
lumber it sells deliver 100% service. 


Re in your neighborhood 
you perhaps know a dozen 
houses that you wouldn’t pro- 
nounce first class. 

Probably what you’ve heard 
about them originated in the un- 
guarded remarks of the owners 
themselves. 

Ample money was spent. But 
why so many repairs—why 
creaking stairs, sagging floors, 
draughty windows, cracking 
plaster, excessive fuel bills, and 
other ills? 

Somebody is responsible. 


Te fault lies not in the 
lumber—but in the way the 
lumber is used. First cost, the 
only consideration, where thor- 
oughness of construction and the 
right use of materials mean 
ultimate economy and life-long 
satisfaction. 

This demand for “cheap” 
houses has forced the legitimate 
contractor—the man who knows 
good materials and how to use 
them—to bid against construc- 
tion practices that every honest 
craftsman condemns. 


Pees by the mis- 
takes of their neighbors, 
home-builders today are de- 
manding better-built houses. 
How can they be sure of getting 
them? 

We say, go to a legitimate con- 
tractor—one who takes a pride 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL’ MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles 
on the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland 
Empire; Northern White Pine and Norway 


How Can a 
—: P Home-Builder Be Sure 
sw) of a Good Job? 


Pine in the Lake States 


in his craft and would rather de- 
liver a good job at a fair profit 
than a poor job at an unfair profit. 


You will find these men, more 
and more, using lumber of the 
Weyerhaeuser standard of 
quality—trade-marked with the 
manufacturer’s pledge of per- 
sonal responsibility. 


bean will find, too, that retail 
lumber dealers are proud of 
their stocks of Weyerhaeuser 
lumber, and glad to assist in 
selecting from the ten different 
kinds of lumber offered by 
Weyerhaeuser those kinds and 
grades best adapted to thevarying 
requirements of house building. 


Just why Weyerhaeuser is 
backing the legitimate contrac- 
tor and how to tell a legitimate 
contractor by his knowledge of 
lumber and by his observance of 
approved construction practices 
in the building of houses, is con- 
tained in “The High Cost of 
Cheap Construction,” a booklet 
mailed free on request. Ask also 
for “Good Houses.” 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts are distributed through the 
established trade channels (to 
contractors and home-builders 
through the retail lumber yards) 
by the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, with branch offices and 
representatives throughout the 
country. 


“Biggest dollar’s worth 
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of underwear I ever saw” 


| ee tried pretty nearevery ath- 
letic union suit ever made and 
almost gave up hope of finding 
the right one. Then I found 
Topkis. No more experiment- 
ing—it’s Topkis for me from 
now on. 

“First underwear that ever 
really fit me. Hardly seems to 
touch my body at all. Walking, 
sitting, running, I never feel my 
underwear. Not a hint of pinch 
or pull at any point. 

“My health is better, too. 
Topkis lets your skin breathe.” 


Best nainsook and other high- 
grade fabrics. Pre-shrunk—full 
size guaranteed. Be sure you get 
your correct size—38 if you wear 
a 38 coat, and so on. 

No good dealer will ask more 
than a dollar for the Topkis 
Men’s Union Suit — although 
many will tell you it’s worth more. 

Men’s Union Suits, $1.00. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75c 
per garment. 75c for Boys’ Union 
suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union 
Suits, and Children’s Waist 
Union Suits. 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. Look for the Topkis label. 


Free illustrated booklet tells interesting 
facts about underwear. Write for it. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 


well, and perfectly capable human bein 
who have chosen to ride through the world 
on someone else’s back, they will have to 
look for another beast of burden. They 
can buy their own theatre. tickets, write 
their own letters of introduction, make 
their own hotel reservations, use some- 
body else’s office instead of mine for their 
engagements, and borrow money from the 
banks which are in business to lend. 

And, finally, I am persuaded that no 
one ever achieves anything worth-while in 
this world unless he has so great a respect 
for his work that he compels all other men 
to respect it. Unless, in a word, he com- 
mands his time. Read the life of a great 
scientist like Agassiz. Was he forever at 
the world’s beck and call? Not for a sin- 
gle day. To letters inviting him to write, 
or to lecture for money, he replied that he 
had no time for those things. He was the 
custodian of a certain number of days—a 
number far too small for the great task he 
had laid out for himself—and he would 
not be diverted even for an instant. 

I was explaining this point of view to a 
good old aunt of mine one afternoon and 
she exclaimed: “But, Joe, it is so selfish 
for a man to put his work ahead of every- 
thing! It’s unchristian.” 

“On the contrary, it is Christian in the 
very finest sense,” I replied. “What was 
it that Jesus said when his parents re- 
buked him for his failure to keep his en- 
gagement with them on that first journey 

own from Jerusalem? ‘Wist ye not that 
I must be about my Father’s business?” 
He demanded. He had work to do— 
great work and little time in which to do 
it. Even He was no exception to the 
eternal rule that achievement comes only 
through the subordination of every power 
to a great ideal; and that no man is rey 
obliging who does not first discharge in full 
his obligations to his work.” 


Human Nature—as 
Seen on a 


“Rubberneck Wagon” 


(Continued from page 53) 


without a single bit of green in front. 

“Such houses!” exclaimed an elderly 
woman from Duluth recently, as we drove 
past some of the homes of New York’s 
multi-millionaire colony. ‘‘ Not a lawn, 
not a tree, and no water near by! 
wouldn’t live in one of them for the 
world!” 

Speaking of “no water” reminds me of 
an absurdly humorous incident that hap- 
pened about a month ago. It sounds pre- 
posterous—but it actually did occur. 

We were driving up Fifth Avenue on a 
hot afternoon. In one of the rear seats 
was a Middle-Western farmer with his 
wife. Both of them were nearly staring 
their eyes out. Presently, as the guide put 
down.his megaphone to take a few breaths, 
the farmer arose and waved his hand. 

“Say, Mr. Conductor,” he shouted. 
“When you come to a spring will you 
stop a minute? My wife wants to get 4 
drink.” 


Folks from Chicago always boast that 
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So another $16,000 
went into the flame 


E walked into the office of 

the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute late one day and enrolled 
for the Modern Business Course 
and Service. 

“Too bad I didn’t do this two 
years ago,” he said, “it would 
have saved me $16,000. 

“It took me a long time to get 
that $16,000 together,” he con- 
tinued, “almost five years of hard 
work and rigid economy. And it 
lasted just exactly six months 
after I set up in business for myself. 
You have a Lecture in your Modern 
Business Course—something about 
organizing a successful business.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the Institute man, 
“you mean ‘The Essentials of a Suc- 
cessful Enterprise.’ ” 

“That’s it,” he replied. “I picked 
up that Lecture in a friend’s home the 
other night. It’s a bitter thing 
to confess but it’s true—if I had had 
just that single Lecture, just that tiny 
fraction of your Course and Service I 
would be $16,000 richer today.” 

He held out his hand. 


“I’m glad to be enrolled,” he con- 
cluded. “But tell me if you can, why 
didn’t I do it two years ago?” 

* * * * * 


p a home in a New England city a man 
and his wife sat discussing the Modern 
Business Course and Service. And while 
he hesitated, she leaned across the table 
and spoke: 


“Just think, John,” she said, 


flame is Indecision. 


The flame that consumes the lives 
of men; that licks up businesses 
and devours the hopes of millions 
of homes. 

All men contribute something 


to feed that flame; some men 
contribute everything; for the 
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The facts about the Institute are 
known to hundreds of thousands of 
ambitious men. 


Many a man, seeing the progress 
these others have made, says: 


“Some day I will investigate that 
training for myself.” 


But he puts it off, and the days 
lengthen into months and the months 
into years. 

Are you such a man? Are you one 
who is paying for this training without 
receiving its benefits? Paying in op- 


“You have been where you are 
for more than fourteen years. 


“Fourteen years of petty salary increases 
and hopes deferred—of expecting always 
that next year would bring the opportu- 
nity that has never come. 


“How can you hesitate?” she demanded, 
“you ought to have enrolled ten years ago.” 


* k * * & 
N an office a vigorous man of thirty-four 
filled in his enrolment blank and pushed 

it across the desk with a smile. Then rum- 

maging around in the top drawer he pro- 


duced a faded coupon and held it up. 


“T clipped that from one of your adver- 
tisements in 1917 and never sent it in,” he 
said to the Institute representative. “I 
have just one criticism of you folks. Why 
don’t you say something in your adver- 
tising that would tell a man plainly what a 
fool he is to ‘put it off.’ ” 


The sad procession of wasted years 


In that single paragraph he summed up the 
whole problem of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 


portunities that pass you by because 
you have not the courage to reach out 
and make them your own? Paying in years 
of routine progress when the progress might 
be swift and sure? Paying in the most pre- 
cious currency in the world—the hopes you 
have built for the future of your wife, and 
your children and home? 


Will you, in justice to yourself and to 
them, spend one single evening with the 
facts? The facts have been condensed for 
busy men into a 120-page book. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


It tells just what the Modern Business 
Course and Service is and does; just how it 
has been used by men whose position and 
problem were precisely like yours. Will 
you “put it off”? Or will you clip the 
coupon now? 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
442 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Name... 


Business 
ye ee 


Business 
IP OBC OD sateen sa a pee een 


Canadian address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian address, 42 Hunter St., Sydney 


Copyright, 1922, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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BEAUTY AND 
PROTECTION 


Plus Lowest Cost Per Square Foot 


The retail price of Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint is as high, 
if not higher, per gallon than any other house paint on 
the market. 

And yet it is actually the lowest priced paint you can buy. 
There are three important elements that determine the 
actual cost of paint—so consider them carefully. 
First—Thorough and complete grinding in a Lucas fac- 
tory reduces the pigments to such a fineness that Lucas 
Tinted Gloss Paint has a covering capacity of nearly 
double that of ordinary paint. One gallon of Lucas Tinted 
Gloss Paint will cover 350 to 400 square feet, two coats, 
while ordinary paint will cover but 250 to 300 square 
feet, two coats. This immediately reduces the price of 
Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint to a lower cost per square foot. 
Second—The exceptionally high percentage of pure raw 
linseed oil used in Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint produces a 
full, even gloss of enduring beauty. Then, the hours of 
heavy milling that blend the various elements into one 
perfect paint product assure longer life and greater 
durability. Thus, Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint costs very 
much less per year of service. 

Third—In painting the average house the paint repre- 
sents about one-third of the cost, and the labor two- 
thirds. So that it costs just as much in labor to put 
on a paint that will last only two or three years as it 
does to put on a good paint that will give good service 
five years or longer. 

Thus, paints costing less than Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint 
are actually more expensive. Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint, 
in Beauty, Spreading Qualities, Protection and Dura- 
bility, is not an expense. It is an investment. 


Write to Dept. 24 for color card and name of your 
nearest dealer. 


John Lucas&Co.,inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
‘TSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND 
C. SAVANNAH, G DENVER, COLO 
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ASHEVILLE. N 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


UuUCas 


fs end Varnishes 


they have grass plots around their fine 
houses, that they never put garbage cans 


| in front of high-class residences, that their 
| apartments have sun ipod and that 


they never live in dark rooms. I have 
always been a little skeptical about the 
last statement, at least. 

Pride of place seems more strongly de- 
veloped in Bostonians than in anyone 
else. Yet Virginians run them a close 
second. The attitude of many of our 
neighbors from Virginia seems to be: 
“Well, of course you have money up here, 
but we have family.” 

Southerners are almost invariably de- 
lightful—but they surely do show pride 
and prejudice. Our cars always stop at 
Grant’s Tomb to allow the tourists to go 
through it. Repeatedly, folks from the 
South will sit stiffly in their seats and 
never so much as look at the famous pile. 

In Havana we have run up against a 
religious prejudice on the part of many 
tourists. Two of the most interesting 
sights there are Catholic cathedrals— 
magnificent specimens of architecture. 
Hundreds of Protestants have refused 
even to enter their portals. 


MANY folks also have a strange aversion 
to cemeteries. Not only can they not 
bear to go into them, but they will look the 
other way when they are passing them. 

A class of sight-seers usually hard to 
please is made up of the big people from 
the little towns. They look at New 
York’s wonders critically, and occasional- 
ly grunt “Huh!” They are fussy about 
their seats in the buses, too. 

It’s all due to a little quirk in human 
psychology. The big banker or leading mer- 
chant from a town of twenty-five thousand 
out somewhere in “the back of the be- 
yond” is likely to flounder mentally when 
he strikes New York. He has ceased to be 
the most important man in town. To 
hide his realization that he is no longer a 
dominant figure he becomes hypercritical. 
Back home, everyone appealed to him for 
everything. So he doesn’t know how to 
act in New York, where he is just as 
ignorant about things as is his neighbor. 

Guides always try to study people and 
to find out just where they come from and 
what their business is. The knowledge 
helps us to handle them better and please 
them more. 

“How are things out in Phoenix?” 
remarked one of the lecturers last week 
to a passenger who seemed to want to 
talk to someone. 

“Fine!”—with a gasp of pleased sur- 
rise. “‘ But how did you know I was from 
hoenix?” - 

“Well, you are, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. But I’ll be dinged if I can dope 

out how you guessed it?” 

The thing was absurdly simple. The 
lecturer had seen a Phoenix dealer’s 
stamp in the hat that the man was holding 
in his hands. On the seat in front of the 
Westerner he had spotted a resident of 
Augusta, Maine, when his tie blew out in 
the wind and exposed the label. Women’s 
home towns can frequently be discovered 
from the labels in their coats and other 
wraps when they drape them over the 
backs of their seats. 

Westerners are always much more 
voluable than people living in the East. 
If an individas halla from the Mississippi 


| Valley, or farther toward the Pacific, he ts 
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Insert shows the actual thickness of Sheetrock PX 


EE how thick and rigid Sheetrock 

is. Every section of it is a broad, 
ceiling-high sheet of plaster, nearly a 
half-inch thickness of gypsum, the 
world’s standard material for walls and 
ceilings. It will not warp, shrink or 
buckle; will not pull away from the sup- 
ports. It can be sawed and fitted to 
form, and nailed directly to the joists 
or studding. It goes up quickly, easily 
and cleanly. It makes a solid, tight- 
jointed, flat-surfaced fireproof wall that 
lasts as long as the building stands. 


Wherever in new construction, altera- 
tions or repairs you want a standard 
plaster wall built quickly, at low cost, 
ask your builder to use Sheetrock. 
There is no lathing to do, no mixing of 
plaster, no plastering, no waiting for the 
building to dry. The same carpenters 
who erect the framework can put up the 
Sheetrock. You can decorate immedi- 
ately, with paper, paint or panels, and 
move right in. Your dealer in lumber 
or in builders’ supplies has Sheetrock. 
Write for a copy of ‘Walls of Worth.” 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: 203 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 


World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 


SALES OFFICES: New York, New York, Buffalo, New York, 
Boston, Mass., Washington, D. C.,Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Cleveland, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Detroit, Michigan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, St. Louis, Missouri, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Omaha, Nebraska, Denver, Colorado, Los Angeles, California 


Approved by The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


MINES AND MILLS: Oakfield, New York, Plasterco, Va., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Gypsum, Ohio, Genoa, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., 
Alabaster, Mich., Grand Rapids, Mich., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, Blue Rapids, Kansas, Southard, Oklahoma, 
Eldorado, Oklahoma, Piedmont, South Dakota, Loveland, 
Colorado, Denver, Colorado, Arden, Nev., Amboy, California 
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Ten American ; 
Conductors Who Praise Conn Quality 


. PIERRE MONTEUX, Boston Symphony: ‘The 
Conn instruments used in my orchestra are very 
co peat z a us g 5 

Soston Symphony Artists le 

G. Mager, J. Mann, el, trumpets; 
E. Adam, A. prerie i aR 
trombones; M. Kunze, tuba. 

2. OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, Detroit Symphony: 

“I greatly appreciate the quality of yo i 34 

ments, eet are a valuable addition to 

orchestr: 
Detroit Symphony Artists who play gey 
S. Miller, C. O'Hara, A. Kea in 


Auba, . Addison, tromi 


tu M 
. ALFRED HERTZ, San Francisco 
“I have selected Conn instruments as the 
make for my entire brass section, an 
of my regard.” 
San Francisco Symphony Artists who play 
Conns: 
D. Rosebrook, O. Kegel, Arriola, A. - 
Stephen, trumpets; F. Tait "O. Clark, F. 
Bassett, trombones; Storch, E. 
4. JOSEPH STRANSKY, ien York Philharmonie 
Orchestra, endorses Conn (=~ uality. The follow- 
ig aris playing und under itransky use Conns: 
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In America’s Great Orchestras 


HAT a significant fact it is, that the artists who interpret the 
works of the masters, who paint again the great tone-pictures of 
the symphonies, use Conn instruments in the expression of their art ! 


The standards of these conductors, and of the players with them, are 
indeed exacting. Conn instruments meet these standards in every 
detail, giving life and color to the composition with the brilliant beauty 
of their tone, and responding spatariely to the player’s control in the 
most difficult passage. 


Exclusive processes of en en developed in the Conn great 
laboratories, the painstaking care of artist-craftsmen, and the skill 
developed in half a century of instrument building are responsible 
for this excellence. The name Conn on a band or orchestra instrument 
means but one thing: Highest in Quality. 


FREE “Success in Music and How to Win It” 
By John Philip Sousa 


A short period of practice with a Conn will prepare you for the profit and pleasure of play- 
ing a band or orchestra instrument. This book illustrates and describes all instruments, tells 
use and opportunities of each. New Saxophone Book explains su npalaopa of Conn saxophone 
popular stars tell why they choose the Conn. Send coupon now E: copy of book you desire aad 
details of FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENT PLAN. ention instrument that interests you. 


C. G. CONN, LTD., 401 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 


New York Conn Co., 233-5-7 W. 47th St. 


Van 
Van 


“Conn instruments used in our i 
very satisfactory in tone quality and vitae 
Mr. Rothwell’s players who use Conse S. 
V. Drucker, G. Pacheco, See 
tel, L. Steinberger, J. Wallace, H ail. 
house, trombones. 
6. WILLEM MENGELBERG, the famous guest 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
tra, i preciates, the effects obtained by the 


Coni m of his orchestra. 
f, LEOPOLD ‘STOKOW SKI, Philadelphia da 
phony., aun under Stokowski ho 


P. Lotz, tro - 
> prige S YSAYE, Cincinnati Bi 
sts under Ysaye who pi onns are: 
F. Weiss, WM McGee, W. Kopp, irumpets 
J. Aire 


9. NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, Cleveland Symphony: 
“Your instruments in the Cleveland Orchestra 
are of excellent quality and beautiful tone.” 

Cloreland Symphony Artists who use Conns: 
uy A. Chomet, J. Siroto, trombones. 
š EMIL OBERHOFFER, Minneapolis Symphony. 


use Conns: 
W. Thieck, H. LeBarbier, “A. Koehler, H. 
Bossenroth, M. Rabis, G. Lieke 


Detroit Conn Co., 59 Grand River Ave. Southern Conn Co., 317 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. trumpets; R. Lindenhahn, F. 
Northwest Conn Co., 708 3rd Ave., Seattle, Wash. McDougal Conn Co., 129 10th St., Portland, Ore. a EE ry, Vo Gebhardt, 
Cleveland Conn Co., 1220 Huron Road Chicago Conn Co., 61 East Van Buren Street 7 Conn Instruments are sin used 
To ; endorsed the fol owing 


iiss: 
; Glantz, F. Venezia, C. Hem 
C. G. CONN, Ltd., 401 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana : Wi 


Please send me Free Book, “Success in Music and How to Win It,” and details of your free trial, 
easy payment plan. (Mention Instrument.) 
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W. LaCroix, trombones. 


Human Nature—as Seen on a “‘Rubberneck Wagon,” by W. Epwarp Drew 87 


likely to ask the guide how much he 
makes, where he lives, whether he is mar- 
ried or single, and what part of the coun- 
try he came from originally. Easterners— 
particularly those from the cities and big 
towns—seldom ask personal questions. 

The native New Yorker is one of the 
hardest people for the guides to distin- 
guish. There are too many different kinds 
of him. 

Several years ago, when ‘“‘rubberneck” 
companies went in more for active solicita- 
tion of passengers from the people passing 
on the sidewalks, a certain guide was 
standing at Forty-third Street and Broad- 
way when he saw coming toward him a 
quaint old couple with all the marks of 
real “‘hayseeds.”” The man had chin 
whiskers and his wife was wearing an an- 
tiquated brown silk dress, with puffs over 
the back of the skirt that suggested the 
days of the bustle. 

The guide invited them to take the trip. 
They walked past without paying any 
attention to him. Soon he saw them re- 
turning, still gazing all around them. So 
he solicited them again. 

“Young chap,” said the old man, with 
a nasal twang, “I’ve lived in New York 
since there was woods on Fourteenth 
Street, and I don’t have to do no sight- 
seeing.” 


HE real “hicks,” who used to frequent 
sight-seeing cars a few years ago, have 
practically become extinct. Sometimes 
they turn up on Sunday, when the ex- 
cursionists flock in from New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Usually when they get 
here they are too tired from riding on 
trains to take much interest in the wonders 
of New York. About all they care to do is 
to look sleepily about and make a pro- 
tracted iin cheot on biscuits and pickles. 
Three years ago a little old lady took 
one of our sight-seeing tours around New 
York. As she climbed into the bus and 
shrank back into her seat, it was apparent 
that she was afraid of everything around 
her. She looked shyly up at the tall build- 
ings, as if she felt that they might sud- 
denly topple over. 

Noticing her fear, the guide did his best 
to make her trip pleasant. He kept the 
megaphone pointed in her direction most 
of the time and told interesting facts about 
the objects that seemed to attract her par- 
ticularly. Gradually her thin, faded face 
took on a warm glow. She even glanced 
up at the fifty-seven stories of the Wool- 
worth Building with few symptoms of her 
early terror. 

As the car swung into the Ghetto, the 
most crowded tenement district in the 
world, she looked with wonder at the 
signs of squalor and poverty, at the myri- 
ads of children, the omnipresent push- 
carts filled with fruit, sausages, and 
gargantuan pickles. The guide noticed 
her face getting sad—so he sprang one of 
his stock jokes about the people on the 
East Side eating “à la cart.” She joined 
merrily in the general laugh, and from 
that time until the end of the trip she was 
freely enthusiastic. 

hen the car drew up at the stoppin 
point the guide helped her out first oF al 
A minute or two later he was standing on 
the corner when he saw the little old lady 
coming teward him timidly. 

She put out a hand with a dainty black 
mit on it and pushed a dime into his palm. 


Use only Eversharp 
Leads. They fit the ex- 
usive ri tip accu- 
rately, like ammunition 
for a gun. Seven grades 
from extra soft to very 
pode ppl le. i 
s supply in the 
red-topped box, 


All-Metal 
Barrel 
Holds More 
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No other Pencil 
can be like Eversharp 


Be sure you get EversHARP when you buy. 
Ask for it definitely by name, and look for the 


name on the pencil. 


The EversHarRe is the breech-loading pencil 
with the rifled tip. This exclusive tip holds the 
lead firmly—keeps it from slipping or wabbling. 
No other pencil combines such mechanical pre- 
cision with such smoothness of writing and ele- 
gance of finish. A pencil to own, to guard, to 
use every day—this is the genuine EvVERSHARP 
that revolutionized the pencil habits of the world. 
Many sizes and styles in gold, silver and enamel. 
50c to $50. Sold everywhere. 


Wahl Pen, write-hand companion to 
EversHarp, is another Wahl product. Factory- 
tailored to fit your hand. The all-metal barrel 
holds more ink. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
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‘How to Care for the Hair and Scalp 
The 1922 edition of the Packer Manual f 
-Its Free 


It contains 32 interesting pages of practical information 
and advice—the valuable truths that we have learned in 
fifty years about getting rid of troublesome conditions of 
the hair and scalp. 


Also send for these refreshing Packer samp!es, put up in 
generous quantities—10 cents foroneor all three for 25 cents: 


Sample cake of Packer's Tar Soap 
Sample bottle of Packer's Liquid Tar Soap 
Sample bottle of Packer's Charm for the skin. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COM PANY 


Dept. 86D 120 West 32d Street, New York City 
Canadian Wholesale Distributors: 
Lymans, Limited, Montreal The Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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“That was the trip of my life,” she 
whispered. “I never enjoyed anything so 
much before.” 

When the guide came into the office 
later he told me of the incident. 

“T’ve been lecturing to tourists for 
fifteen years,” he added, “but I never 
felt so satisfied with my work as when the 
little old lady slipped me her dime. I'd 
like for her sometime to know that she 
holds the record as my most appreciative 
patron.” 

If a slender, gray-haired woman in a 
; small Minnesota town reads these lines 
I hope she will understand. 

Sight-seers—with a few outstanding ex- 
ceptions—are easy to entertain. From 
California, Wisconsin, Texas; from the 
tiy crossroads hamlet, the mushroom 
oil-boom city, the dusty metropolis of the 
wheatlands and prairies—they come to 
New York to be amused and thrilled. 
And they'll do more than their share to 
get what they come after. 

Perhaps as the bus is passing the Adams 
Express Company building in lower 
Broadway the guide will call out: 

“Thirty-four stories! Adams to the 
top—then eaves!” And they will laugh 
more loudly than an atrocious pun de- 
serves. 

As they swing in around Grant’s Tomb 
the lecturer may point up the Hudson and 
remark: 

“Yonkers just north of us! Next to the 
largest city in the world!” : 

Half of them will giggle and the rest will 
look puzzled—and then grin in sympathy, 
anyway. 


OST visitors to New York from the 

West and South arrange their tours to 
include Boston, Washington, and Philadel- 
phia. Frequently they make flying trips 
to the other cities first, planning to spend 
all the rest of their time in the metropolis. 
About one third of our total business in 
New York is written up at our offices in 
' these three other cities. 

The bus riders seem to be a typical 
cross-section of American life—rich and 

or, high and low, all grouped together. 

can think of one class alone that is over- 
represented. That is the ‘“‘honeymoon- 
ers.” Every sight-seeing car in New York, 
Washington, and Niagara Falls has a 
liberal quota of blissful newlyweds. On 
night trips these couples always fight for 
the back seats, where they can tell the old, 
old story in whisper and pantomime with- 
out being observed. - Bue whether their 
seats are back or front, sooner or later 
‘ they begin to hold hands. When the bus 
passes the “Little Church Around the 
Corner” they smile seraphically at each 
other. 

Honeymooners also cling closely to- 
gether when going through Chinatown— 
i the place that gives the typical villager 
more thrills than any other spot in New 
York. People like to visit the scene of the 
most recent murder, the joss house, the 
former opium dens, and the bizarre stores 
and arcades. 

The interest still persisting in the muf- 
der of Elsie Siegel is positively amazine- 
Although nearly: thirteen years have 
passed since the young woman missionary 


oe 


to Chinatown met her mysterious death. 
it seems that almost everyone in the 
“sticks” still remembers the case. ‘This 1$ 
peculiarly true of women. Again and 
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Valspar-Enamel your Car! 


AKE the old car look like new! Give ita Sun, rain, mud, dust, gasoline, oils, even boiling 
finish that will start bright and stay bright water from the radiator—fail to dim their fine lustre. 


_—a Valspar-Enamel Finish. Amateurs find Valspar Enamels easy to use. 


They work freely under the brush, dry dust-free 


Val Enamels are made of the finest pig- . ‘ 
one se ae e anes © in two hours and hard in twenty-four. 


ments carefully ground in Valspar Varnish, 
giving you Valspar durability plus twelve beauti- Don’t waste time with inferior materials. If a 
ful and lasting colors (also Black, White, Bronze, car is worth refinishing, it’s worth refinishing 


Aluminum, Gold and Flat Black). with Valspar-Enamel. 


This Coupon is worth 20 cents 


Special Offer 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


VALENTIN E’S r 4 l | I enclose 15¢ in stamps, and dealer's 


name, for which please send a 35c 


a sample 7 (Check the pecs ed you Valspar Enamel Oo 
want more than one, enclose I5c 
SS foreach. Write plainly.) > State color... 
$ ‘ } Valspar . . 
i i i ie gee Valspar Stain. 


E N E Dealer's Address Cn Stata color. 
A M L The famous Your Name... ver 


„ Valspar 
boiling water test Veur Address 
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In Use by America’s 
Biggest Business 


Travelers’ Insurance Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Johns-Manville Co. 
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Safeguarding Your Cash Balance 


To save money by buying well is one of the easiest 
known methods of efficient conservation. The watch dog 
of deposits, pay rolls, inventories, estimates, trial bal- 
ances, interest, discounts, invoices, cost accounting and 
scores of other figuring needs in thousands of American 
business firms this year is the 


FIGURING MACHINE 


A simple, compact machine, 
easily carried from place to 
place. It has only ten keys 
which are arranged in the 
simple, natural way. Simplic- 
ity and ease of operation has 
been the keynote of its suc- 
cess. It has many other 
original and valuable features. 


The Sundstrand is adapted 
to the needs of every business. 
Write us, the information is 
free, for a full description of 
how it will apply to your 
business and assist you in 
the safeguarding and growth 
of the Cash Balance in your 
account. 


Sundstrand Adding Machine Co. 


Factory and General Offices: 


Rockford, Illinois 


U. S. A. 


Sundstrand Service Stations, each in charge of a factory-trained mechanical 


expert, are located throughout the United States. 


venience of any Sundstrand user. 


For the immediate con- 


Please send details of the Sundstrand Figuring Machine. 
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again they ask if it is now supposed that 
Miss Siegel was slain as the result of a 
love affair, and they want to know just 
where her body was found. 

Tales of Chinatown’s murders and tong 
wars are devoured hungrily. Men usually 
listen to the stories with solemn faces, but 
women want all the details. Women also 
get an overcharge of thrills from the 
former opium dens. They. inspect the 
apertures in the walls where the bunks 
used to be. They peer fearsomely into 
some subterranean passage through which 
smokers escaped when the place was 
raided. Presently they hear the guide ex- 
plaining the psychology of the opium 
oer s dream, and they all rush around 
him. 

“So long as he sees red, the drug has 
had no very serious effect on him. When 
he begins to see yellows and greens he had 
better look out. (Gasps from the gallery.) 
The average smoker used eight or ten 
pills, but some of them have been known 
to consume as many as thirty-two at one 
sitting. (Louder gasps.) The smoke 
cloyed the air with a peculiar odor. 
(Sniffs, more sniffs.) ” 


'THERE is one thing in Chinatown that 
every tourist wants to see—but none of 
them ever does. That is the last real 

ueue remaining in New York. It is 
Henta to the head of Shing, the medi- 
cine man; but Shing is never visible. All 
the other queues were cut off eleven 
years ago, when the Chinese Republic was 
founded. 

Sight-seers are allowed half an hour to 
visit the aquarium in Battery Park. They 
are MAd at the myriad of fish and never 
tire of comparing them with the species 
back home. Wandering around among 
the tank-gazers, I have heard some extra- 
ordinary comments. 

“Weren’t the gold fish perfectly lovely, 
Ada?” asked one woman. ‘You'd never 
believe how affectionate they are when 
they get to know you.” 

he visit to the aquarium seems to 
afflict some people with homesickness. I 
can’t explain why—unless it is because 
they are reminded of the fish swimming 
lazily in the brook and trout stream back 
in Maine or Michigan. 

In one of our parties that visited the 
aquarium just after the last troops had 
been brought back from France was a 
young chap from Tennessee. He had been 
in the army transport service during the 
war and had made innumerable trips in 
and out of Hoboken, across the river from 
New York City. Now he was going back 
home, and, in his jubilation, he made sure 
that everyone in the car was acquainted 
with the fact. 

Coming out into the park, a group of 
the visitors stopped for a parting look at 
the Statue of Liberty, gazing out on the 
ocean in her impassive dignity. 

“Well, young man,” said a retired 
merchant from Cape Cod, “you may be 
glad you’re going home—but I'll bet 
you'll be tickled to death within a year or 
two to be on the decks of a boat nosing out 
past the old goddess again.” 

The Tennesseean glanced out at the 
statue and spat positively against the sea 
wall. 

“Don’t kid yourself!” he ejaculated. 
“Tf that ol’ girl ever sees me again she'll 
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Painted by J. O. Brubaker. Copyright 1922, P&L 
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HE lure of the brush has an added thrill when the brush is 
dipped in Effecto, the original automobile exame/. And the 
easy-flowing qualities of Effecto put real joy into the work. 


Just brush Effecto Auto Enamel on 


your car as best you can. It will flow on 


smoothly and level out with no trace of - 


streaks, laps or brush marks. It dries 
quickly, with a lustrous surface that lasts 
longer than the finish on most new cars. 

Not a wax, polish or paint, Effecto is 
the original automobile enamel; the first 
automobile finish to be successfully used 
by the amateur and the professional. 


Effecto is made in nine popular enamel 
colors: Black, Blue, Green, Red, Brown, 
Yellow, Gray, Cream and White; also 


clear Finishing varnish and Top & Seat 

Dressing. Top & Seat Dressing gives 

upholstery and tops a new richness. It 

waterproofs and renews. 

Send for Color Card and Names of Local Dealers 
Effecto is sold by paint, hardware and 

accessory dealers everywhere. 


If any Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction, 


Guarantee e 


you may have your money back. 


Pratt & Lambert- Inc., 61 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 3 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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When the Tinker Came Along 


HERE was a hole in your mother’s 

dishpan. How was it to be mended? 
One day Citizen Fix-it, carrying his bat- 
tered fire-pot, with its bed of glowing coals, 
knocked at the back door. 


You and your playmates watched him, 
fascinated, as he drew his iron hot from 
the coals, and melted the end of his bar 
of solder. He rubbed the molten solder over 
the pan, and presto! the hole was gone. 

v y 

Every day you live, solder figures in 
your life. When you turn a faucet, the 
water runs through pipes whose joints 
have been made water-tight with solder. 
The tins of fruit, meat, salmon and veg- 
etables opened in your kitchen are sealed 
with solder. So are the tubes in the radi- 
ator of your automobile. Solder closes the 
joints of tin roofs, gutters, and leaders. 

Solder is a product of lead. Good solder 
is made of pure lead and pure tin, alloyed 
in the right proportions. 

Countless other products of lead add to 
the comfort and convenience of your daily 
life—very often without your knowing it. 

Consider your automobile, for instance. 
Besides the lead in the solder of the radi- 
ator, there is lead in the battery, in the 
bearings, in the glass of the headlight 

. lenses, in the rubber of the tires, in the 
paint, and in the rubber mat on the step. 


r 2 


There are many other important uses of 
lead, in the arts and industries of civiliza- 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


“Save the surface and New York 
$ all aes Je Cleveland 
lf 
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JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Some Products Made by National Lead Company 
Dutch Boy White-Lead 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 
Dutch Boy Solders as At 

U. S. Cartridges and The Black Shells 


| 
| 
| 
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tion, and the most important of all is the 
use of white-lead as the principal factor in 
good paint. 


The more white-lead any paint contains, | 
the greater its protective power and its | 
durability. Painters commonly use what | 
they call “‘lead-and-oil” for all their out- | 
door work. This is simply pure white-lead, 
thinned by adding pure linseed oil. This 
paint is famous for its staying qualities | 
and the long life it gives to the surfaces 
it covers, 


The importance of paint-protection is 
just beginning to be generally understood. | 
People are learning that a general heed- 
ing of the maxim, ‘‘Save the Surface and 
You Save All,” will mean the conserva- 
tion of millions of dollars yearly in prop- 
erty values. Unpainted or poorly painted | 
surfaces decay—a surface painted with a 
good white-lead paint remains whole and | 
sound. 


National Lead Company makes white- | 
lead of the highest quality, and sells it, 
mixed with pure linseed oil, under the 
name and trade-mark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Write our nearest branch office, Dept. C, 
for a free copy of our ‘‘Wonder Book of 
Lead,” which interestingly describes the 
hundred-and-one ways in which lead enters 
into the daily life of everyone. 


Boston 
Buffalo 


San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Lead Pipe 


| HE most interesting person I know 
is my wife. She is the mother of 
| unkind word to or concerning anyone. lf 


| she was ever angry, no one ever saw or 


| barnyard fowls, all love her. Nothing i 


| 
| my money upon. 


Printers’ Metals 
Traps and Bends 
Bakelite Products 
Condensite Products 
Fuse Wire 
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Person I Know— 


And Why 


FIRST PRIZE 


“Her Price is Far Above 
Rubies” 


The Most = 


our only child, a son, now in his 
twentieth year. Our life together has been 
one of toil and self-denial; we are farmers. 
She has never been known to speak an 


heard an expression of it, though I have 
seen her under great provocation. She 
listens much and talks little, but a smil 
never leaves her face. The cat, the cv, 
the pigs, and the dog, the horse and th 


wasted about her home; all is put to it 
best use. She knows when and where v 
buy. Her books show at all seasons wher 
every cent went. She has taught our so 
lasting lessons in economy, and has estab- 
lished a substantial bank account in hi 
name, against the day when he shall be 
come of age. With her own hands, sht 
makes her own beautiful clothing, and he 
judgment in a business deal is what I risk 


My interest in her grows with the years: 
I can but wonder at her knowledge o 
farm stock, lands, crops, the flowers, the 
herbs of the wild. I would rather engage 
her in an hour’s conversation than any 
other person whom I know. If I did not 
know the subject of this sketch, I probably 
would select one of such intensely inter- 
esting Americans as Theodore Roosevelt, 
or Abraham Lincoln. 

My wife has taught me a great and pro- 
found respect for womankind, to econo- 
mize and save a part of what I accumu- 
late, has made me thousands of friends 
and thousands of dollars, has made me 
happy and of use to my fellow man. She 
hath builded well for the present and for 
the future. And this is why she is um- 
qualifiedly the most interesting person 
that I know. J-A: À: 


SECOND PRIZE 


Doctor S. of the Brushtown 
Church 


F28 a long, long time the Brushtown 
folks will be telling stories of Doctor » 

Now, Brushtown is a very wicked place. 
Never a court convenes in Cumberlan 
County but there are some cases listed 
from Brushtown. But Brushtown boaste 
a little mountain church. 

Doctor S. was the direct answer of 
prayer: An aged mountaineer had be 
ai God for a local revival of religious 
interest daily for twenty-some odd years: 
Then came Doctor S., five feet tW? 
inches, slight but substantial, small black 
mustache, riding across the mountan 
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UNDERWOOD 


* STANDARD » 


| PORTABLE | 


At home or on his travels, it helps the business man to greater accomplishment. 


Home WRITING can be modernwrit- 
ing—readable, easily done, quickly fin- 
ished—with the Underwood Portable. 


Father and son, mother and daughter 
feel a new impulse to write, an im- 
pulse that becomes a typewriting habit. 


Light, compact, dependable—the 


Portable makes Underwood Type- 
writing possible anywhere, anytime. 


It is obtainable at Underwood offices 
in all principal cities. Write for 
booklet, “Giving Wings to Words.” 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
Underwood Building New York 
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Sent guaranteed to any 
point in the United 
States on receipt of $50. 


Tue lightest Portable 
when cased for carrying. 
Weight, uncased, 654 lbs. 
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Smartness and Beauty in New 


CHANDLER SIX 


Are Linked to Mighty Motor 


T TOOK a superb line of bodies to 
associate worthily with the concededly 
marvelous Chandler motor. 


This combination is impressively 
achieved in the latest Chandler Six and 
motor car history has furnished few 
parallels for its instantaneous triumph. 

Acclaimed at all the shows, this car 
takes a dominating place since it combines 
highest quality with surprisingly modest 
cost. 

In style the smartest, in comfort the most TOURING CAR 
lulling, in chassis the most advanced, in Ge 
durability and safety the best protected, NA 
this car is being sought everywhere by those 


P a All Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 
who waited for just such features. p 


: The Price That 
See Now, Ride Now, Compare Now, Scraps Previous 
and Resist if You Can Motor Car Values 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


SEVEN- PASSENGER 


SEDAN + $2395 
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every Sunday, full of the grace of God 
and the power of salvation. 

He leans over the pulpit facing his rus- 
tic audience and, his gaze directed toward 
the amen corner, which enfolds the elders, 
deacons, and other church officials, says, 
“Brethren, do you have the two dollars 
to pay for my sermon this morning?” 
Although given an affirmative answer, 
“Let’s see the two dollars,” ... “Then, 
brethren, we'll thank God.” 

Following the service, one Sunday 
morning, two of the deacons who had 
come to worship remained to fight. 

Doctor S. admonished first one, then 
the other: “Brother X., pray.” Brother 
X. replies, “ Pray yourself.” 

In a like attempt as peacemaker: 
LE ” 

Brother Z., you pray. 

Brother Z. answers, ‘‘Pray yourself.” 

“Well, Brethren, what do you propose 
to do?” 

Brother Z. declares himself ready Yor 
mortal combat. The good pastor and 
apostle of the Lord asks each man in turn 
for any weapons they might have, locks 
the church door, and takes their coats. 

“Now, Brothers, fight, and fight like 
hell!” 

And, do you know, that remark broke 
up the contest. The one-time belligerents 
finally shook hands and walked home. 

Doctor S. is to-day one of the most in- 
teresting characters of Cumberland Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, with the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity conferred by Franklin and 
Marshall College. G. F. 


THIRD PRIZE 


The New Telegraph Editor 


FTER several days’ waiting for a new 
telegraph editor, the office force was 
somewhat shaken from its usual early- 
morning nonchalance by the breezy 
entrance of a husky individual who 
announced himself with, “Well, here I is.” 
It took the force several minutes to di- 
gest this as meaning the expected tele- 
graph editor had arrived. i 
he geniality with which he made his 
début has never slackened. The managing 
editor finally threw up his hands in de- 


spair the day the governor of the state, | 


with several visiting governors of nearby 
states, walked into the office. Going 
through the main office to the private one, 


the governor greeted the occupants with ' 


“Hello, boys.” Looking up, our hero saw | 


the governor, and hailed, “Ah, hello, 
there, Old Top.” 

Golf! How he can play golf. In no 
time after his arrival he had cleaned up 
practically all state “champs.” 

The greatest surprise came when the 
managing editor and his wife were invited 
by him to dinner. There sat Mrs. Tele- 
graph Editor entertaining their two small 
sturdy boys. Then entered friend hus- 
band. He announced dinner, which he 
had prepared, and served it himself. And 
it was some dinner, too. 

Election time draws near. Men around 
town think they see good material in this 
new politician, and all agree that should 
‘t happen there will be some “kick” in 
politics in our old home town when our 
‘last edition of live-wire copy” takes the 
stump. M. H. F. 
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M. G. STONEMAN 
Founder in 1848 


A New Way to End 


Root Troubles 


To every man who has a roof over his head and over his 
property this advertisement is of vital importance. It 
presents to him in Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof Cement 
the opportunity to transform his old, leaky, down-and-out 
roof into a new roof, a handsome roof—an almost eternal roof 
—at a very low cost. It shows him how to keep in his own 
pocket the big money he would ordinarily spend for costly 
roofing materials and high-priced skilled labor. 

For many years Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof Cement 
has been a local proposition. On the homes, farms and 
estates in and around Albany it has been severely and 
thoroughly tried by fire, sun, storm and time. It has never 
been found wanting. We are now ready to nationalize our 
product; to give to the whole country the benefit of its 
superior service and its remarkably low cost. 


CountryGentleman 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Asbestos Roof Cement 
10 Year Money-Back Bond 


361 The Plaza 


Free to those who order early from 10 to 
+ 25 lbs., Plastic Form, Country Gentleman 
Asbestos Roof Cement and also a Country 
Gentleman Special Roof-Paint Brush. Our 
circular gives full particulars of Gift offer. 


Established 1848 


Made entirely of ingredients created by Nature. Has an affinity for iron, steel 


tin, wood, cement, gravel and all other roofing and building materials. Preserves 
indefinitely the life and wear of nearly everything it touches. _ It is Fire-Resist- 
ant, Water-Proof, Acid-Proof, Rust-Proof, Sun-Proof, Storm-Proof,Wear- Proof, 
Rot-Proof, Rodent-Proof, Elastic and Everlasting. “*A Dab Saves a Dollar.” 

It comes in both Liquid and Plastic forms. The Liquid Form is a combina- 


tion roof-paint and roofing-material that penetrates into, and seals forever all 
holes, cracks, breaks and leaks. It is applied with a brush. ‘‘A Dab Saves a 
Dollar.” The Plastic Form is used to seal big holes and breaks. 
Saves a Dollar.” 

When used together the two forms make a combination that will end all yous 
roof troubles. The cost is so low that it is out of all proportion to the perfect 
and permanent results it gives. “A Dab Saves a Dollar.” 


A Thousand Money-Saving Uses 


Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof Cement preserves the life of boilers, bridges, 
pipes, tanks, poles, gutters, fire-escapes, ventilators, gratings, railings and fence- 
posts. Is astrong binder on all kinds of cement and concrete work. Instantly seals 
holes in mesh wire, metals, etc. Has a thousand money-saving, time-savii 
labor-saving uses on farm and estate. Used by roofers as a tough and elas 
preparation for flashings. 


SAVE MONEY-MAKE MONEY 


Order by Mail Write Today for Particulars 


Don't spend any money for new roofs or for repairs until you give us the chance 
to prove the merits of Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof Cement. Learn how 
it makes the ideal roof for residence, factory, church, barn, poultry-house, silo, 


ete. Learn how by simply spreading it over an old, badly-worn roof you can 
get a new and handsome Toor at a saving of hundreds of dollars. Learn how 
easily, cheaply and thoroughly you can repair the leakiest roof, even during a 
storm 

Read our Money-Back Bond. Learn how you are protected to the utmost; 
how you get your money back without quibble, question or formality if Country 
Gentleman Asbestos Roof Cement fails you in any way within 10 years. 

For your protection—to assure you and us, that you get the genuine product 
and that it reaches you pure_and unadulterated — and also to save you the 
middleman's profit—Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof Cement can be obtained 
only through us by mail. It is not sold in stores. 

Write today for full particulars, prices and details of our “Free” offer. Use 


the Coupon 
ment. We know that every trial order will make 


FREE o a permanent customer for our product. We know 


that every customer will just have to tell his satisfaction to his friends, 
and so make 


We want to secure instantly a nation-wide in- 
terest in Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof Ce- 


Our warehouses in various sections ae 
other custom- > Å. 
ers for us. To însure prompt deliveries ass ase s a 
secure quick at low costs ue . . . 
action,we are PE s.. & N . 
making it M AN le 
Profitable for w m. G. STONER aza, Albany: N ntry @ 
You to Be © M- The Pl sal Offer on, C&C uiry g 
. 361 Specia This ingu! 
Prompt. We ce your Cement- ase rite 
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“Pockets with holes!” 
“Pockets with holes!” 


“ALL because he carries his keys in a lump!” 


NOTHING knocks the bottom out of pockets and 
wrecks good tailoring as bunched keys do. 
Nothing more quickly ruins soft hand-bag 
linings. Why not protect your clothing or 
your hand-bag? 

CARRY your keys the correct way, in a Buxton 
Keytainer. 

THEY come in a variety of leathers to match 
cigarette case, or hand-bag. In sizes holding 
1 to 16 keys; in price from 25c to $5.00. At all 
good dealers. 

A SPLENDID gift to a friend, or to yourself. 


The new patented hump swivel hook—be sure to look for 
it—eliminates key tangling. The key turns, the Key- 
tainer doesn’t. 


BUXTON INC., SPRINGFIELD, MASS., and MARBRIDGE BLDG., N.Y. 
Dept. M é 


BUXTON 
KEYTAINER 


The original patented Key-Kase 


In Nature’s Side 
Show 


(Continued from page 41) 


a decayed tree was cut down at the Zoo 
and in the trunk was found:a big nest of 
ants. Jimmy’s keeper was informed and 
hurried to the place with bucket and 
broom. A pint of ants was swept into 
the bucket, and, delighted, the keeper re- 
turned to Jimmy, who for the six months 
of his captivity had had no chance to 
enjoy the kind of food his mother used to 
find for him. 

To his astonishment and disappoint- 
ment, Jimmy, after an examination of the 
choice meal, turned away. Again and 
again the ants were placed before him. 
Fiffally, with a look of disgust, he made 
his way to his eggs, meat, and milk. 
Perhaps he doesn’t like North American 
ants. 

He shows pleasure at the sight of a 
uniform, though, like Buster, he doesn’t 
discriminate between park keepers and 
motormen. But he is an intellectual 
giant, so the keepers say, compared with 
the sloth, who, not far removed, spends 
most of his time hanging from a tree limb 
upside down. 

The sloth is the original star gazer. 
Our world must be a topsy-turvy place to 
him. Even if he lets go of the limb, he 
rests on it, always upside down. The 
keepers haven’t given him a name. They 
say he has no brains whatever—if he did 
have any, he wouldn’t hang that way. 


O FAR, I have been dealing with the 
J large-sized, outstanding freaks. Now 
for the smaller ones. In the small mammal 
house is a whole group’ of them, all of 
whom deserve to be included in nature’s 
side show. 

Here, munching an apple with great 
solemnity, you may find Petes, the giant 
rat, who weighs forty pounds and is 
worth fifteen hundred dollars! Petey 
looks like a nightmare, with his big head 
and his long whiskers. He never lies 
down; he sleeps leaning against the side 
of his house. 

Here, too, are the various porcupines, 
the original cowards, who always turn 
their backs on danger, and elevate and 
shake their quills. Likewise, you will find 
Bill, the armadillo, who has a coat of 
armor covering his squat back, and who is 
very ticklish from the under side and very 
bashful about it, so that, after he has been 
tickled, he tries his best to hide behind his 
box. Among them, too, is Rudolph, the 
honey badger, the pigmy giant, who bit a 
hole in my walking stick. 

Rudolph is set low to the ground, and 
has a white streak running down his back. 
My acquaintance with him began when I 
poked my cane through the bars to start 
a ball rolling, in the hope that he would 

lay with it. He paid no attention to the 
Pall Instead, he grabbed the stick with 
teeth and claws. 

I never imagined there could be such 
power in a small animal. For a while I 
thought I would have to surrender my 
cane. Finally I wrenched it loose; but it 
will always carry the marks of Rudolph’s 
teeth aca, claws, 


The 


With the “Burroughs Simplified Ac- 
counting Plan for Garages” the detail 
work of keeping up the figures is easy. 
You or one of your clerks can do it 
all in a short time each day. 


Every Part and E 


Wouldn’t you like to be sure that every 
time a part was taken from your stock- 
room, you’d know just where it was used, 
and whom to charge for it? 

Wouldn’t you like to know that every 
minute of working time was assigned to a 
definite job and paid for by a customer? 

“The Burroughs Simplified Accounting 
Plan for Garages” solves that big problem 
of lost parts and lost hours—absolutely, 
and in the simplest, easiest way. 

And that’s only one way in which the 
plan helps you reduce your expenses and 
increase your profits. 

For example, it includes three things of 
vital importance to successful operation— 
continuous records of Sales, Purchases 


Burrough 


Adding, Bookkeeping. Calculating. Billing 


uU 
and Costs. With these you can always 
know your Inventory, Turnover and 
Profit in each department—cars, repair 
parts, tires, accessories and so on. 

You can see just where your brains and 
your time will pay you the best return. 

You can have a statement for your 
banker any time without closing your 
books; and income tax reports are merely 
copies of figures already on your books. 

Ask the nearest Burroughs office—your 
banker or telephone will give you the 
address—to tell you how other car dealers, 
garages or accessory stores are using the 
Simplified Accounting Plan with profit- 
able results—or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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N more than half a million 

homes today the Eureka [which 
has won more international 
awards of merit than any other 
cleaner in the world} is the in- 
dispensable means of keeping the 
entire house immaculate—a fact 
which vindicates our implicit 
belief that there never was a 
vacuum cleaner so near perfection 
as the Grand Prize Eureka. 


Its unequalled suction shad 
removes the most deeply em- 
bedded dust from rugs and carpets. 
And a complete set of easily con- 
nected attachments makes this 
powerful cleaning action instantly 


Experttons "ot ramais co Mica? oo 
Paris, Highest Award at Amsterdam 

available for the cleaning of por- 
tieres, upholstered furniture, 
pillows, mouldings, and hard-to- 
reach corners. When a brush is 
required to pick up threads and 
other clinging litter, the Eureka 
sweep-action brush can be 
snapped into position instantly. 


All the superb qualities which 
have enabled Eureka to establish 
itself so securely in the minds of 
women everywhere will be cheer- 
fully demonstrated by any of the 
3300 authorized Eureka dealers. 
Inquire of us if you do not know 
the name and address of the one 
nearest you. (22) 


Eureka VacuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ont. Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher Sl., Holborn; London, W. C.1, Eng. 


~UREKA 


VACUUM CLEANER The 
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| calling them by name, 
heads, sticking his finger in their mouths. 


I hunted up the keeper, Landsburg, and 
showed him the depredation. 


“This is Tuesday,” said Landsburg. 
“Every Tuesday a gentleman comes to 
see him. Yonder he sits now, on that 
bench. See if he won’t introduce you to 
Rudolph. He can do more with him than 

can. 

The gentleman came at my request. 
At the sound of his voice Rudolph ran 
excitedly to the front of his cage, and his 
friend rubbed his back and talked to him, 
Whenever he stopped Rudolph stuck his 
paw through the cage begging for more 
attention, 

“Feel the power of that arm,” said the 
man. 

I, too, caught Rudolph’s claws and got 
a tug from the little giant that showed 
strength out of all proportion to his size, 

nd now I was aware of the fact that 
there was unusual excitement among all 
the little freaks in the small mammal 
house. Not only Rudolph, but the other 
animals also were running to the front to 
see their friend. 

There was present a whole collection of 
coati-mundis, small animals with lon 
snouts, like that of the ant-eater. One of 
these, the white-nosed coati-mundi, set up 


|a long, eager cry. According to the 


keepers, whenever the benevolent gentle- 
man appears, even before he enters the 
house, and before anyone else knows he is 
present on the grounds, the white-nosed 
mundi cries out in excitement and joy. 

I would not have believed it if I Fat cot 
seen it. At every cage now little beady 
eyes were staring with eagerness and 
glistening with excitement. Their friend 
went the rounds, scratching their backs, 
rubbing their 


Finally, in an unostentatious way, he 
moved his hand toward his inside coat 
pocket. At this movement, the excite- 
ment doubled and trebled. Every keen 


| eye was fastened on him. He was going 


to give them candy! 


OW, above the cages of the coati- 
mundis are red stripes which mean that 
these animals are exclusively meat eaters. 
According to the gentleman they will eat 
only one kind of candy—a kind with 
almonds in it. And now out of his pocket 
he took a number of these bits of candy, 
and handed one to each of his friends. 
From the house, he and I then went out 
of doors to the yards on which the cages 


open. “Rudy,” called the man, “come, 
baby.” At the sound of his name, 
Rudolph came running excitedly, like a 


dog to his master, climbing up on the 
wire fence in his eagerness. 

“Animals have always come to me,” 
said the man. “I visit these every Tues- 
day. They know when you sympathize 
with them. They are lonely.” 

It is just a matter of recreation to him, 
he declares, to visit them. I could not 
help thinking that it went a little deeper 
than that. I know this, for I saw it 
demonstrated. His voice and his face, no 
less than his candy, are very welcome to 
the little freaks. 

As I said in the beginning, the freaks in 
the big circus have their personalities, 
their likes and dislikes. And so the freaks 
in nature’s circus alse have their person- 
alities, their whims, their preferences— 
just as if they were not freaks at all. 
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else, claim that we have made as much 
progress morally as we have materially? 

“Bring it right down to ourselves, here 
in America. Are we any more honest, un- 
selfish, faithful, just, and honorable than 
our grandfathers were? We have at our 
command all these stupendous engines of 
destruction. We have become giants in 
material power. But is the scul of the 
human race any less weak and crooked 
than it ever was? f 

“Money and power and scientifc 
achievement—we possess them to a 
degree far beyond that ever reached by 
any other nation. But unless we make 
ourselves morally fit to kandle them, we 
shall find that we have created an in- 
credible sort of Frankenstein; a rapacious 
monster which eventually will destroy us— 
unless we give ita soul as well as a body.” 


HESE startling statements were made, 

not by some religious fanatic, nor by 
some radical revolutionist. They were 
spoken by a conservative, hard-headed 
business man, a man who, as I happen to 
know, does not go to church once a year. 

He was not making a plea for the forms 
of piety. He is about as sentimental as a 
dynamo. Do you realize what was back 
of his talk? It was the most powerful 
instinct which we human beings possess— 
the instinct of se/!-preservation. 

He was like a man who finds himself on 
a vessel that is headed toward the rocks, 
while the crew and the passengers are 
standing around the engine-room raving 
about the marvelous machinery, or are 
exclaiming over the furnishings, or feast- 
ing on the wonderful food, and telling one 
another how much bigger and faster and 
more powerful this ship is than any other. 

It is easy for you to sit back and say: 
“Oh—the human race! Well, that lets 
me out! I can’t make the world over. 
And civilization! What in thunder can I 
do to save civilization? I’ve got myself 
and my family to think about. i can’t run 
the world, or the country. I’m busy run- 
ning my own affairs.” 

That's the ans:cer! That's your one best 
bet, when it comes to helping the human 
race and saving this country and civiliza- 
tionitself. Yourself, vour family, vourown 
affairs! What are you doing with them? 

Are you a better man than your father 
was, a better woman than your mother? Are 
vou bringing up your children to be better 
human beings than you are? Are you 
running your business more honorably and 
more equitably than your predecessor ran his? 

When you talk about how busy vou are 
with your family and your affairs, what do 
you mean? Are you trying to get more of 
the light of truth and honesty in your life, 
or are you simply trying to get more 
electric bulbs in your parlor? If you are a 
woman, which are you more eager to have 
—a vacuum cleaner, or a clean mind? 
What are you trying hardest to givé your 
children—self-forgetfulness, or a self- 
starting autorol? Which is more 
necessary to your comfort—a quiet con- 
science, or a quiet night’s sleep? Which 
has the stronger pull with you—your 
principles, or your pocketbook ? 


It Is Up to You! 


(Continued from page 22) 


You have a hundred comforts and con- 
veniences which were undreamed of fifty 
years ago. But are you a better man, or a 
better woman? 

Stop running around the ship, talking 
about how big and grand it is, and what 
amazing machinery it has! Not a single 
one of us is merely a passenger. We all 
have a hand in running this vessel. And 
only as we feel—and get others to feel—a 
deep sense of duty and of responsibility, 
shall we keep off the rocks. 

You cannot pass the buck to anyone 
else on earth; not while you are not doing 
your part to the utmost and best of which 
you are capable. 

This nation—and that means the in- 
dividuals composing it—has an almost 
overwhelming responsibility, and also a 
great opportunity. This magazine has 
several millions of readers, who share that 
responsibility and that opportunity. I 
wish I could make this article a clarion 
call to every one of those readers; a call 
that would awaken them to their danger, 
and make them realize that, if we are to 
avert calamity, we have got to have 
moral force back of our material strength. 
In plain words, we have got to be better 
men and women. 

Do you imagine that people don’t know 
what you are? Do you think they don’t 
size you up every day, and either honor 
you or despise you, trust you, or suspect 
you, look up to you or look down on you? 

Vhy, everybody, from the poorest and 
humblest person you know, to the banker 
from whom you try to get credit, esti- 
mates what you are worth morally. 

Your friends do it. Your employer does 
it. Your employees do it. They know 
whether you are square or crooked, selfish 
or generous, weak or strong, kind or 
cruel. And the influence of what you are 
goes with you wherever you go, and has 
its effect on everyone you meet in your 


daily life. 
Wwilat do you think would be the result 


if the millions of readers of this maga- 
zine should set for themselves a splendid 
standard of truth and justice and service? 
Don’t you know that they would be a 
mighty leaven that would ennoble the 
whole people, making it a power for the 
saving of the nations? 

This is no idle dream of some fanatic. 
It is based on scientific knowledge; on an 
accepted principle of psychology—the 
principle of what is known as “the mob 
spirit.” You have heard that phrase a 
hundred times. You have thought of it 
as applying to lynchers, and rioters, and 
revolutionists. But “the mob spirit” is 
simply any impulse animating a great 
number of human beings. The impulse 
may be good or evil. In either case, it is so 
contagious that it carries the multitude 
with it. 

What we need in this country and in 
the world to-day is “a mob spirit” for 
moral growth, a mass of men and women 
who have vowed to themselves that they 
will be better men and women. If you vow 
this to yourself, and if you set to work to 
carry out that vow, you will be one of the 


leaders in saving this country from the 
disaster which men like H. G. Wells de- 
clare is threatening it. 

We are like school children who have 
been set two lessons to learn; one is the 
lesson of material progress; the other is 
the lesson of moral progress. The class is 
called for the first lesson; and, ye gods! 
what a brave showing it makes! It tells 
about the annihilation of space, the con- 
quest of the air, the submission of the 
seas. It points to the giant telescopes that 
explore the heavens, the instruments that 
measure the stars. It revels in the won- 
ders of radium. It shows the diminishing 
death rate from disease—and tells how, 
on the other hand, one man can slay hun- 
dreds. A wonderful exhibition of the 
miracles of material progress! The Great 
Teacher marks the class “One hundred 

nee : : 
per cent” in that subject. Fine! We are 
proud of ourselves. 


ND then we turn to the other subject. 

How about moral progress?... Let’s 

see;... Just what big advances have we 
to report in that line? 

I am no pessimist about human nature. 
I do believe that the world is a better 
place in spirit as well as materially. But 
we are not anywhere near as much better 
as we ought to be. And certainly we have 
not grown better in anything like the 
degree that we have grown richer and 
more powerful materially. 

I am a great believer in concrete cases. 
I think we learn more from getting close 
to one man, and studying him, than we do 
from looking at a lot of people off in the 
distance somewhere. So, instead of talk- 
ing any more about human beings in 
general, I am going to tell something 
about one human being, and what I my- 
self learned from him. - 

This one human being, whom I want 
to use as an example, is the hard-headed 
business man I have already quoted, the 
one who said that our material progress 
has dangerously outrun our moral ad- 
vance. As we sat there in his ofhce, our 
conversation drifted into talk of his own 
life. And I want to repeat here, because I 
think they apply directly to this whole 
question, some of the things he told me 
about himself. 

To an unusual degree, this man is 
master of himself. If we are to be better 
men and women, we can do it only 
through self-mastery. You know that. 
No one on earth can make you either good 
or bad without your consent. If you set up 
your own ideals and control your own im- 
pulses, then you alone are “captain ot 
your soul.” It was because I know this, 
that I was profoundly impressed by what 
this man said about how he learned self- 
discipline. 

“As I look back now,” he said, “I 
realize how strong an influence my mother 
had on my life. The curious part of it is 
that the effects of this influence were not 
very apparent then. They did not come 
out strongly until later years. But the 
foundations were laid in my bovhood. 

“I was headstrong and rebellious; 
wanted my own way; was always getting 
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into scrapes. Often it was only under 
compulsion that I obeyed. But the point 
is that I did obey! Or, if I failed, I was 
punished. I wasn’t always forced to give 
in. My mother was extraordinarily wise 
and reasonable in explaining to me why 
I should or should not do certain things. 
But if I did not listen to reason, then I 
kad to listen to commands. 

“This taught me what I think is the 
greatest thing I have ever learned—the 
power of discipline! Some people seem to 
think that if you exact obedience from a 
child, you break the child’s will. But if it 
is done wisely, it has precisely the oppo- 
site effect. Learning to obey 1s not learn- 
ing to do what someone else tells you to 
do; it is learning to do what you don’t 
want to do. When you have learned that, 
you have put fibers of steel into your will. 

“Tt doesn’t take any strength of char- 
acter to make you try to get what you 
want and to do as you like. Even a child 
does that. But it takes a whole lot of will 
power to make you turn your back on the 
easy, pleasant course, and drive yourself 
forward on the hard and disagreeable one. 

“It isn’t the law-breaker that is strong 
and master of himself. It is the man who 
has the stamina to put aside his own 
wishes and to say, ‘This will not dol’ The 
first is a creature of impulse; the second 
is a man of will. The Arak does what he 
wants to do. The second does what he 
doesn’t want to do; and that is self-mastery. 

“There was a boy in our neighborhood 
who was one of my schoolmates. Twenty 
years later, when that boy had grown to 

e a man of thirty-five, he was buried in a 
drunkard’s grave. That was ten years ane: 
Iam not putting myself on any pinnacle; 
but at least I am not in a drunkard’s 
grave, and I never will occupy one. I am 
at least living a life of hard and conscien- 
tious work, and it has brought me more 
than the average rewards. I’ve had one 
wife—and no mistresses. My wife and I 
have been happy, are happy now, and we 
expect and intend to keep on being happy. 
I have loyal friends, and I have a clean 
business record. 


“THAT gives you a fair enough picture 

_ * of what Iam. Icanatleast claim that 

itis a better picture than that of my old 

schoolmate’s swift descent to a drunk- 

ard’s grave. The important question is, 

what was responsible for the difference 
tween those two pictures? 

“To all appearances, that boy had just 
as good a start as I had, or even a better 
one. His parents were fine people. His 
home had more comforts than mine had. 

is father was more prosperous than mine, 
and his mother was more affectionate. 

e had just as many advantages as I had. 
Apparently, we started on an equal foot- 
ing, or with him a little ahead of me. Yet 

ere I am—and God knows where he is. 

“I can find only one explanation: He 
never learned to discipline himself, or to 
take discipline from others. He never had 
to learn it. His mother never taught him 
to obey. She issued a cominand—and 
then let him wheedle or tease her into re- 
voking it, He always got his way, did 


what he wanted to do, followed his im- 


Pulses, his desires, his preferences. 
I used to go whining to my mother, 
Ping to get her to back down from some 
ecision she had announced. Remember, 
she always explained these decisions to 


me, tried to show me why they were made. 
But I still wanted my way. 

“John’s mother is going to let him go!’ 
I would plead. ‘Why can’t I?’ 

“And I can hear now the calm inflexi- 
bility in her voice as she said: ‘No; you 
can’t go!’ And that settled it. 

“The important thing is that I could 
have gone. I wasn’t locked in a room, or 
tied up, or anything of that sort. My body 
was at liberty. When I obeyed, and did 
not go, it was my will that kept me! 
Fretting and fuming and whining, I 
nevertheless forced myself to stay. I did 
what I did not want to do. And every time 
I did this, I was learning to obey my own 
better self. 

“As I said before, that’s what puts 
fibers of steel into your will. I was among 
the fortunate ones who got that training 
early, from a wise and patient mother. 
Sometimes a wise father, or a wise teacher, 


helps us to acquire this strength. But if 


we don’t get it from others, we must train 
ourselves to obey our better selves, or we 
will become moral weaklings. 


“I KNOW a man who recently was 
offered one hundred thousand dollars a 
year to take a certain position. This is far 
above the amount of the salary he is 
receiving now. Yet he turned down the 
offer without a moment’s hesitation, 
simply because, in certain aspeċts, the new 
work was repugnant to his finer instincts. 
That man was master of himself. 

“There isn’t a day when we do not have 
to decide between two courses. Mostof us 
see clearly enough which one we ought to 
choose. The trouble comes in obeying our 
judgment. My mother’s training helped 
to give me, not only a clearer judgment, 
but also the backbone to stand up to my 
knowledge of what I ought to do.” 

It seems to me that this man has got 
down to what is the bedrock of character. 
We do not need to be told what is honest 
and upright, what is clean and decent, 
what is fair and generous, what is just and 
merciful. There is something within us 
that tells us all these things. What we do 


.need is to learn to obey the dictates of our 


better selves. I have heard of some 
famous man—I cannot now recall who it 
was—who made it a practice to do, every 
single day, at least one thing that he 
didn’t want to do. It was a deliberate 
effort to discipline his will. 

I believe there could be no more 
effectual way of making ourselves better 
men and women than to learn this self- 
discipline. The world is looking through 
the windows at us here in America. What 
do you want them to see? Selfishness, 

reed, carelessness, hardness, indecency? 
Or a kind and generous and honorable 
people, deserving the respect and the good 
will of all men? The only thing that will 
keep the world safe and steady, through 
this time of terrific strain, is for men and 
women to rouse themselves to a sense of 
moral responsibility: Along with our 
“modern conveniences,” let us have more 
plain old-fashioned goodness. Let us teach 
ourselves and our children obedience. Let 
us stop hiding behind the plea, “ It doesn’t 
matter what I do!” And let us say in- 
stead, “The only thing that matters, so 
far as I am concerned, 7s what I do! My- 
self, my family, my affairs; there lies my 
chance to help keep the ship of civilization 
off the rocks.” 
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our English reveal your lack of 
education or does it prove that you are 
a person of culture and refinement? Are 
you handicapped in your speech and 
writing or does your command of English 
rise to meet every occasion and every 
situation? English is the one weapon you 
must use every day. Here is how you 

can improve it almost at once, 


ANY people say, “Did 
you hear from him to- 
day?” They should say, 
“Have you heard from 


him today?” Some people spell cal- 
endar “calender” or “calander.” 
Still others say “between you and I,” 
instead of ‘between you and me.” It 
is astonishing how many people use 
“who” for “whom,” and mispro- |] 
nounce the simplest words. Few 7 
people ate whether to spell certain een 
with one or two “c's” or “m's” 
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God Gives Husbands 


(Continued from page 27) 


her lips hard—but lately there had been 
the discord, the presentiments ... and 
he’d asked her to go with him so many 
times... . 

And swiftly, proddingly, came his other 
uestion, “‘ Did it ever occur to you that 
might not ask you again?’ What might 

that mean? He had said he had danced 
with those pretty girls; he had admitted 
liking various women. 

As she danced around the room to the 
loud jazz music amid the laughter of his 
friends, the torture kept buzzing, buzzing 
in her head. As her feet did the new steps 
she had learned since coming there, she 
felt the unrealness of it all, of Charles 
and of herself. ...Were they really, 
substantially, husband and wife with a 
home on a quiet, shady street of Detroit, 
and the father and mother of those babies? 
Or was he a sort of lover for whom she 
must fear, whom she was jealously to 
guard? A lover who perhaps even now—? 

When the music stopped and the 
couples applauded amid laughter, her 
breath came in short little a. 

“Too much for you, Cathy?” came 
Charles’s laughing voice close to her ear. 

She heard herself laugh in return and 
say, “Oh, maybe!” And then, “This next 
dance; let’s walk out on the pier.” 


[E WAS carnival night; she remembered | 
afterward, distinctly, as they went out, 
the gay brilliance of colors, the motley, 
grotesque costumes, the flowers and 
tinkling bells and queer, picturesque 
favors, the laughter of the women and 
the singing as they caught up the tunes 
the orchestra began again; and she never 
forgot she wore that night a Juliet cos- 
tume, and that Charles was Romeo. 

But at the time, she hardly knew any- 
thing but that she wanted to be alone 
with Charles. 

“Tt was warm,” he said. “Take my 
arm, dear. Careful, it’s dark here.” 

“But I like it,” she managed to reply. 

“Guess I’ll have a cigar,” said Charles, 
lighting it comfortably, the flaring match 
showing his handsome, regular features 
and fine eyes. ‘It’s certainly nice out 
here. Let’s sit down on that bench.” 

Eagerly she sat down; and_ then, 
feeling him beside her so near, their arms 
clasping, she knew she must ask him, 
must talk to him, must know, if possible, 
every least little thing about him. 
Trying to keep her voice steady, she said 
slowly: . 

“Charles, you didn’t . . . did you mean 
anything definite when you. . . said that‘ 

And she waited breathless for the answer, 
surprised that her tones could sound 8° 
natural. 

“Said what?” asked Charles vaguely: 

“At home. About my coming.” 

“What did I say?” 

“You know. About... maybe some 
thing might’—she could scarcely get 
the words out—‘‘might happen to you: 
And you... you'd give up asking mê 
sometime.” 

He laughed. “Of course I didn’t, funny 
girl!’ he answered. 

“You're... sure?” She did not dare 
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grasp it. She did not want the words if 
they weren’t true. More than anything, 
she wanted truth between them. And 
w she hung desperately on his answer. . . . 

e was so good to look upon, so clean, so 
much the man who in her girlhood she 
had dreamed he would be; he had been 
so much her husband, the man of her 
heart! 

In her anxiety and hunger for him, she 
almost whispered, “Charles, if there has 
been anything, ever, I’d rather you’d 
tell me. And I’d forgive, for I’d believe 
it was partly my fault. I have been 
blind to facts that exist; I have neglected 
you. I haven’t given you enough these 
years! 1 could have arranged to have 
come last year as well as this!” 

But Charles had turned to her. .. . She 
always remembered afterward hew he’d 
held his cigar between his fingers, how it 
burned, a little glowing fire in the dark- 
ness, as his voice penetrated softly into 
the night. 

“My dear, I’m sure there’s never 
been anything but that I can look 
straight down into your eyes truthfully, 
every time I come home, conventions or 
anything else. But—about my saying 
those things—I meant—well, to wake you 
to facts. There’s a lot going on, every- 
where, you know, these days, and where 
there are other women around, a man,” 
he paused, put his arm around her and 
looked with loving, tender possession 
into her face, “‘a man just naturally wants 
his wife, if he loves her, Cathy.” 


THERE in the darkness tears sprang to 
Catherine’s eyes, great hot tears of re- 
lief, blessed tears of thankfulness, sweet 
tears of singing joy. She clasped his hand 
tight, she smoothed it caressingly with 
jealous possession. 

He evidently understood and didn’t 
speak either. 

Only the precious words remained hov- 
ering around them: “Aman just naturally 
wants his wife.” 

He broke the silence. 

“Warm enough, sweetheart?” 

She drew in her breach. “Yes, always 
warm with your arm around me, like this. 
Oh, to think 1 only came because I”—she 
gavea little laugh—“because I was afraid!” 
And then, with the swift relief from all the 
fear she had been through from the time 
she had started to prepare for coming: 
“But, Charles, couldn’t you have shown 
me... facts... without being so— Why, 
Charles, you were actually cross with me! 
What made you act like that?” 

“Because,” he answered readily, “I 
think I wanted you more than ever 
before. And your seeming not to care to 
oF pulea on me good and hard.” 

er heart bounded joyously; and it 
kept singing its song when they went 
back to the dance hall. She had thought 
her duty as sweetheart had sort of ended, 
when her duty as a mother began; and 
now, with sweet unexpectedness she 
found it going on, fuller and deeper. 

And then in the morning came the 
telegram. 

Through her poor blind daze she read 
the short curt phrases that, though 
Fuddy’s illness wasn’t probably dan- 
gerous, still it was better that she should 

ow, and perhaps come home, inasmuch 
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| and seeing—yes! 


doctor the world went black to her. In a 


daze she felt Charles’s efficient planning, 


his getting her on the earliest possible 
train, his explanations that he would 
follow the next day.... 

When she reached home she tore up the 
steps; the next minute she was looking, 
agonized, into her old doctor’s face. 

“There, there, Cathy. It’s not so bad 
as that, my dear. Not so bad as that.” 

She heard his ‘Careful, Catherine, 
maybe he’s asleep. Careful!” 

Careful! ... Telling her to be careful 
with Fuddy! her own baby! 

And she was in his room, bending 
over the round flushed face in the crib; 
He had opened his 
eyes and sent a little smile to her as he 
often did out of his sleep. 

“Oh, he’s coming around all right,” 


| the doctor was saying. 


The relief was too much. She was 


| sobbing. 


Se THE world came around again, and 
+>? Fuddy got well, and Charles came 
home, and the Kent household apparently 
took on its usual routine. 

“But I guess it cured you of ever 
going away again, conventions or no 
conventions,” stated Aunt Susie, alone 
with Cathy over their teacups. 

Cathy laughed gayly under Aunt Susie’s 
scrutiny. 

“On the contrary, if the railroad 
fares don’t keep soaring till they’re out 
of sight, I’m going oftener with him— 
on some of his trips, you know. And 
you'll have to give up McGill’s Orphans 
altogether, Auntie! Now, don’t pull down 
your lips and look so horrified! Oh, if you 
only knew the good times I had! I felt 
like a millionaire, mornings, out riding on 
the Boardwalk; every morning I rode 
down with Charles. It was such fun, 
having him in the chair right beside me!” 

Aunt Susie straightened, thrust her 


| spectacles up on her forehead and ex- 


amined Cathy more curiously. 

“Don’t squint at me so!” laughed out 
Cathy. ‘“‘I tell you it was great. Charles 
bought me such flowers, and wasn’t 1 
crazy about him! Id forgotten how 
wonderful he is in evening clothes!” 

“You're actually flighty, Cathy,” was 
Aunt Susie’s cool comment as result of her 
scrutiny. “‘ Just as you used to be.” 

“T guess I was or am,” agreed Cathy 
merrily, twinkling a smile back into the 
sphinx eyes, not to be mollified. “Pd 
forgotten how good things are! Why, 
Charles is—’’and at the primly set lips— 
“Now, you’re not going to accuse me of 
being a gushing girl. Those reprimands 
belong to the past generation. Besides, 
Auntie dear,” she bent forward, suddenly 
serious, flushing a little, her pretty fea- 
tures all aglow, “it isn’t gushing. It’s 
just the truth. You’ve never been 
married, dear; so you don’t know how 
beautiful it is to have a husband love 


| you and want you!” 


Whatever point Catherine meant to 
make with the soft rush of her words, 
she was most unsuccessful. Whether it 
was the misplaced sympathy of the tones, 
or the treacherousness of the subjects, 
or the ingrained substantialness seeking 
an outlet, Aunt Susie’s face went red and 
she sent out with a little snort: 


Kent, Pll say right now I don’t know’s I 
ever wanted one. And I may be of the 
ast generation and don’t know much. 

ut do know this:??—her eyelids 
snapped up and down and her lips clipped 
her words—‘‘some things don’t change, 
past or present generation, and one of 
them is mother-love. It was one thing 
to be light-headed and irresponsible 
before you had them; but now it’s just 
a shame, your breezing away about your 
fracases down there in New Jersey, and 
then ready to jump off again. I don’t 
know why you look at me that way, 
Catherine Kent. I haven’t forgotten, 
if you have, how you used to splurge to 
me about God’s giving you your children 
to look after. How do you suppose you'd 
have felt if Fuddy had—?” 

“Don’t! Don’t say that word!’ Cathy 
interrupted with a soft, sharp cry, all 
the youthful effervescence suddenly gone 
from her face. “It hurts too much to 
even think of it!” Then she made a little 
forward movement in her chair, and with 
steady eyes on her aunt: 

“But I did think it all out, Auntie. 
I had to. At first it was terrible, thinking 
what might have happened.... And yet 
I wanted to go again. If you only knew 
all the problem—I guess it goes on from 
generation to generation, just as the chil- 
dren go.... And then, Aunt Susie, some- 
thing told me just what I should do.” 

Suddenly, under the older woman's 
widening, mystified eyes there swept over 
Catherine’s face a flood of sweetness bear- 
ing the radiant calmness of security— 
something that came from the glow of 
that night on the pier where she had sat 
with Charles, something that came from 
their nearness there, and the stars over- 
head. Her eyes were shining and her 
voice came steadily and ringingly: 

“And I knew that if that happened 
to Fuddy, and only Junior was left, I'd 
go with Charles, just the same! God did 
give me the children to look after. But, 
dear Aunt Susie, God—gives husbands, 
too. And I think, giving such precious 
gifts of different kada, that He’ll under- 
stand the dividing of my care and love 
for them.” 


UNT SUSIE made no answer. She was 

fumbling with her handkerchief and 

wiping her eyes under the spectacles wob- 
bling on her forehead. 

Cathy gave a little smile. ‘‘ Besides,” 
she said, “the doctor said you were a 
wonderful nurse, that I couldn’t have 
done better myself. But, maybe, looking 
after Charles, you wouldn’t be so suc- 
cess— 

Aunt Susie seemed to be glad for a 
chance to blow her nose violently. ‘Oh, 
I’m not sure but that I could manage 
your Charles!” she interrupted with 
asperity. 

Cathy’s face broke into gay little 
crinkles. 

“Let’s not talk about your managing 
Charles, but the children. Don’t you 
think, dear Aunt Susie, that you could 
possibly, about a month from now, for 
just a few days? He’s going down the 
road to Texas, and—” 

“Oh, there you go again, wheedling 
me!” cried Aunt Susie in a relieved burst, 
putting her spectacles back on her nose. 
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How a Dull, Fat Little Girl 
Became a Great Actress 


(Continued from page 19) 


something of me. So he accepted me as 
a pupil, along with about sixty others. 

“In the first place, I had to be made 
over physically. There is no place for a 
fat actress, except in farce. Deas the 
three years I was in the school I had a 
constant succession of exercises for the 
body. We had rigid training in the ballet, 
for example, although we were not pre- 
paring to be ballet dancers. We were 
taught fencing, to develop us in quickness 
and grace. And before those three years 
were over, no one could have accused me 
of being fat, I assure you. 

“During the first year we studied the 
history of the drama and of the stage. 
I loved this and did well in it—so they 
let me stay. The second year, in addition 
to other studies, we did little scenes from 
the classics. And we did one other thing 
which intensely interested me. We would 
read a whole play, each pupil taking the 
part assigned to her by the professor. We 
never knew in advance what the play was 
to be, so we had no chance for preparation. 
Most of the girls dreaded this ordeal; but 
I loved it. 


‘TOWARD the end of that year the play 

given us one day was ‘Magda.’ I had 
Not seen it on the stage, and hadn’t even 
read the book. When we had finished, the 
professor beckoned me to him. 

“*Whom have you seen play that 
part?’ he asked. 

“*No one,’ I said. 

“*When did you read the book?’ 

“*T’ve never read it,’ I answered. 

“He said nothing more; but I saw the 
distrust in his eyes. I knew he thought 
I was lying, and I went to my room and 
cried bitterly over it. 

“Vacation came right after that, so 
nothing more was said about it. When the 
school opened for my third year this pro- 
fessor gave us a new play to read, one that 
never had been produced. In fact, it was 
in manuscript. il when we had finished 
he again called me to him—the tears were 
still streaming down my face, I had been 
so carried away by my part—and taking 
me by the shoulders he said something 
about ‘marvelous quickness of perception.’ 

“T tell you this, because that incident 
marked an epoch in my life. Before that, 
I had thought very little about myself. 
I had been absorbed in my work, but in 
an objective way. I hadn’t speculated 
much over my own possibilities. But 
when he said that to me, before the whole 
class, something woke up in my mind—or 
my soul. From that time, I knew what 
ambition was. It put into me the thing I 
had lacked before—a burning purpose. 
And the first proof I had of what wonders 
such a purpose can accomplish was the 
fact that I finished that year at the head 
of my class. Only eight of the original 
number had come though the test of those 
three ears; and I stood first among them. 

ere was an arrangement between 


might go into the theatre for a year as 
supers. The Art Theatre was the best in 
Russia; and the opportunity to study, by 
being even a super ın the company, was a 
great advantage. I gladly took this oppor- 


tunity. During my entire year there I | 
spoke only one line. That was in ‘Ivan ; 
the Terrible’—and if the redoubtable Ivan | 


ever reduced anyone to the abject terror 
I suffered when I had to speak that one 
line, he must indeed have been a monster. 

“For that matter, I never, to this day, 
go through the ordeal of a first-night 
performance without an agony of stage 
fright. One curious effect of this fright is 
that it always makes me lisp! One con- 
soling thing about doing a picture play 


is that I escape the misery of a first night. | 


“At the end of my year in the Art 
Theatre, I had to make an important de- 
cision: I could go into the company there, 
taking minor parts at first but with the 
reasonable hope of gradually getting bet- 
ter ones. But it would be, at best, a slow 
process. And there, as always on the 
stage, there would be the struggle to gain, 
and to benefit by, influence—pull, as we 
say over here. I could settle myself to that 


program; or I could turn my back on | 


foscow, go away to the provinces, and 
be at least temporarily forgotten. I chose 
to be forgotten. 

“T went to Kostroma, a little town far 
up in Northern Russia, near the White 
Sea; buried in snow throughout the long 
semi-arctic winter—and I was from the 
South, and: hated snow and cold! But I 
stayed there a year. It was hard work. 
I had to learn two new plays each week, 
give two night performances, and re- 


hearse every day. But I had the leading | 


feminine rôles; a thing I could not have 
hoped for, perhaps for years, if I had 
stayed at Moscow. 


“TT IS true‘that I had little time or | 


thought to spare for studying and per- 
fecting my parts. It was a feverish grind 
of work, with only a few hours left for eat- 
ing and sleeping. But I was building up 
some things that were worth-while. I was 
training my memory. I was acquiring 


a repertoire. And I was learning to think | 


quickly—I who had been so slow and dull 
as a child. 

“T spent a second year in the same sort 
of work at another little town, although 
it was a grade above Kostroma. . The 
third year I was at Vilna—another grade 
higher. In those three years I learned 
literally scores of parts. 


everything — everything! Shakespeare, 


Molière, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Ibsen, | 


the Russian classics. And I have played 
comedy—even musical comedy, in which 
I sang and danced. 


“By the third year, the work was not | 


so hard, for already I knew very many of 
the plays. I mean that literally. I not 
only knew my own parts in them, but I 
could go through all the parts. And now. 


I have played | 
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One hundred dollars a week! — And 
only a n gean ago his weekly wage was 
less than $30.  Didn’t dream he could do 
it when he first took up the study of 
Higher Accounting under the LaSalle 
Problem Method; but he just couldn’t 
help getting ahead—so he wrote—because 
he found it the most interesting thing he 
ever tackled. 


Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but 
LaSalle quickly gave him the necessary 
foundation. Then, step by step, he was 
trained in the practical work of Cost 
Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance, In- 
come Tax Procedure—voé theoretically, 
mind you, but by the solving of actual 
problems lifted bodily from business life. 
As a result, he sits as Auditor at a big 
mahogany desk and commands a salary 
of $5,200 a year. 
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DRailwayAccountingand (Personnel and Employ» 
Station Management ment Management 
w— Degree of LL.B. o 
OCommercial Law 


o Modern Business Corre-O Effective Speaking 
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knew, I could give thought to improving 
my work in another play that was coming, 
perhaps a month ahead. And I began to 
read books of all kinds; books that stimu- 
lated and enriched my mind. 

“The fourth year after leaving Moscow 
I was engaged for a theatre at Petrograd. 
Not a theatre for the aristocrats! It was 
across the river from the best part of the 
city; a theatre for working people. There 
is nothing in this country quite like it. 
In a way, it was educational: a place 
where we gave serious plays, with a mes- 
sage—a sort of propaganda of new ideas. 

“And then came the step which has 
controlled my life ever since. The greatest 
actor in Russia was Orlenieff; a man of 
real genius. Just about that time an anti- 
Jewish play, called ‘The Contrabandists,’ 
was produced and made quite a sensation. 
Orlenieff was not a Jew; in fact, he did not 
like Jews. But his sense of justice was 
offended by this play, and he decided 
to put on one which should be an answer 
to it. He attempted to do this, but the 
play was suppressed by the censor. Or- 
lenieff’s answer to that action was: ‘Very 
well! If you won’t allow me to do it in 
Russia, I'll do it outside of Russia!’ And 
he got together a company and went to 
Berlin. I was the leading woman in that 
company. 

“We played in Russian; for there is, or 
was then, a large Russian colony in Ber- 
lin. Next we went to London and played 
a season there. And then people urged us 
to come to America—and we did. We 
neither spoke, nor understood, English. 
The first English word I learned was on 
the steamer coming to New York. I was 
desperately ill, and the st-wardess, com- 
ing into my stateroom, looked at me and 
said briefly, ‘Seasick!’ I moaned, ‘Non! 
mal de mer!’ ‘Seasick!’ she reiterated; 
and thus I had my first lesson in English. 


G E HAD no idea of what the Russian 

colony in New York was like. We 
found it composed almost entirely of poor 
immigrants, living in the tenements. The 
theatres they frequented were in the 
Bowery section of the city. At first, we 
did not have even a theatre of that 
description. We gave a few matinées here, 
a few there, a Sunday-night performance 
somewhere else. Most of the houses we 
were forced to play in were old and dirty; 
the prices of admıssion were so low that 
the actors received barely enough salary 
to keep them from starving. 

“Imagine the tragedy of that experi- 
ence for Orlenief! It was as if Henry 
Irving, at the height of his fame in Eng- 
land, had come to New York to play in a 
fourth-rate East Side theatre for barely 
enough money to keep himself alive. 

“Fortunately for me, my family sent 
me money; and this enabled me to get 
back to Russia. I went first to Moscow, 
where I took a room overlooking a public 
square, with the police station opposite me. 

“While I was in New York, I had 
thought longingly of Russia. If I could 
only get back there! Now I had my de- 
sire. But I found that, all unknown to 
myself, things had been happening to me 
—here! In my soul! The first impression 
I can remember, after I landed in New 
York, was my surprise at the absence 
of soldiers. I could not understand it. 


always conscious in Russia? The absolute 
freedom of movement, the entire absence 
of any hint of terrorism, made me wonder. 

“But until I was back in Moscow I did 
not realize how powerfully these impres- 
sions had affected me. There I saw things 
that hurt me to the very depths of my 
soul: students driven to the police station 
by Cossacks, who whipped them as if they 
were driving cattle. Things like that! 
And I felt that America had made it im- 
possible for me ever again to live in such 
a country as that. 

“Yet to come back to the life I had been 
living here seemed equally impossible, 
especially as I was offered a contract at 
one of the best Moscow theatres. The 
work and the privations I had endured 
here had exhausted me. Worry and inde- 
cision, added to this, made me very ill. 

“And then came a cablegram from 
Orlenieff with glorious news. A Russian 
theatre was to be built for us in New York! 
Would I come back as leading lady and 
bring certain other actors? This was a 
wonderful solution of my problem, and I 
hurried back, bringing the actors with me. 


“Bor the plans for our beautiful Russian 
theatre had fallen through. Instead— 
we were to play in a wretched place just 
off the Bowery; a room that was back of 
a saloon, that had another saloon next 
door, and a dancing hall above! There 
was no money to finance the enterprise. 
I was stage manager, wardrobe mistress, 
property bax and prompter, as well as 
fade lady! I composed the incidental 
music. I worked day and night—and re- 
ceived not one penny in salary. 

“At first I lived with an uncle and aunt. 
But their home was in Brooklyn, so far 
from the theatre that I could not take the 
time necessary to go back and forth. So 
I got a shabby little room near the Bow- 
ery; a place so depressing that I couldn’t 
have endured it, had it not been that I 
was too overworked to go there except to 
sleep, and then I was so exhausted that | 
couldn’t even think. We hadn’t even 
proper food—and there wasn’t enough of 
what we did have. 

“Then, when our fortunes were at their 
lowest ebb, there came to me two friends 
to whom I owe more than I can express. 
Somehow, a rumor about our company 
had reached the ears of cultured people 
‘up-town, and they began to come down 
to us, in spite of our sordid and miserable 
environment. But the fire department 
closed our ‘theatre’ about that time, and 
we were again adrift. 

“What would have happened I do not 
know, if it had not been that Richard 
Watson Gilder and Robert Underwood 
Johnson, then the editors of ‘The Cen- 
tury Magazine,’ took an interest in me, 
as practical as it was kindly. Mr. Johnson 
wrote a letter to the ‘Times’ about our 
company. And Mr. Gilder interested his 
sister, Jeannette Gilder, in me personally. 

“I still understood practically no 
English. There had been no leisure or op- 
portunity for me to learn it- But Miss 
Gilder arranged for me to have an inter- 
view with Lee Shubert; and Owen John- 
son went with me as interpreter, for both 
he and I spoke French. The result of the 
interview was that Mr. Shubert offered me 
a five-year contract, if I would learn 
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Let your KODAK 
catch the picture 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. The Kodak City 


An Interesting 
Theory 


You may have noticed during the past year, 
at the bottom of my column, this little 
phrase, “ Mennen Talcum for Men—it doesn’t 
show.” 


An advertising expert gave me the theory. 
He said that if a man sees a simple, true, 
statement about an article repeated often 
enough, he is bound to believe it in the end 
and buy. 


There must be something in it, for our 
sales on Mennen Talcum for Men have in- 
creased not quite 100%. 


I don’t understand such things myself. 
Advertising gets more mysterious to me 
every day. For example, I am going to devote 
this whole column to telling you about our 
Talcum for Men. When I get through, you 
will know how good it is and how necessary 
to after-shaving and after-bathing comfort, 
and you will fully intend to buy a box at 
once. Yet I may have to keep reminding you 
for months, before you try it. 


It is unfortunate for men that talcum was 
used first on babjes, and second, on noses. I 
suppose if soap had started as a beautifer, 
most men would still be too proud to use it. 


Now, Talcum is simply a skin soother and 
protector. It supplies a fairy, gauze-like film 
which covers sensitive skin and protects it 
from wind, sun and the friction of clothing. 


After shaving, your pores are open and 
your skin is sensitive, especially so where 
collar rubs against your neck. Talcum pro- 
tects it. Of course, Talcum makes your face 
feel smooth and silky, but that is unim- 
portant, except to the amorous. 


Mennen Talcum for Men is a regular male 
powder, made and mildly perfumed exclu- 
sively for men. Being neutral in tone, it 
doesn’t show when used after shaving. A 
Talcum shower after your bath will make you 
feel cool and loose for hours. Of course, if 
you are one of these big fellows who chafe 
and get all raw in hot weather, you need 
Kora-Konia, but for general, every day, all 
over comfort, try Mennen Talcum for Men. 


The druggist round the corner sells it. 


tose 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 
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$50 a week while I was learning the lan- 

uage; $100 a week the remainder of the 
vet year; $175 a week the second year; 
$250 the third; and $350 the fourth and 
fifth. This was not as much as I had been 
getting in Russia; but, under the circum- 
stances, I accepted it eagerly, for it 
meant opportunity here, in the land I 
wanted to make my home. The contract 


was signed on the tenth of May; and, as 


soon as possible, I moved to the Judson 
Hotel, where I would hear and be obliged 
to speak English. 

“One of the first things I bought was a 
new suit. All the time that we were starv- 
ing on the East Side I had trunks with 
beautiful evening gowns in them, for 
which I had no use! But my street 
clothes, which I had to wear every day, 
had become so shabby that I was ashamed 
to be seen in them. 

“We had to wind up my connection 
with Orlenieff’s company; so it was not 
until June twenty-first that I began my 
English lessons. My teacher, by the way, 
was the mother of Richard Barthelmess, 
the moving-picture actor. ‘Dicky’ used 
to come with his mother and play with his 
toys on the floor. 

“Less than three months from the day 
of my first lesson I began rehearsals in 
English. And a few weeks later I made 
my first appearance before an English- 
speaking audience, at the old Princess 
Theatre on Broadway. America has been 
my home ever since; and I hope it will 


| continue to be my home. 


“T ALWAYS have some hesitation in tell- 
ing what I feel about America, because 
I know most people think that foreigners 
who succeed here care only about the dol- 
lars. But I often think I am more Amer- 
ican than the Americans themselves. Peo- 
ple—very foolish people—sometimes say 
to me, ‘Oh, you ought to be seen in Paris! 
You would be so appreciated over there!’ 
“What nonsense! I never have played 
in Paris, but I read the French journals 
and know pretty thoroughly what they 
are doing in the Paris theatre. And I 
know that there is no country where peo- 
ple have the same opportunity to carry out 
their ideals as they have here in America. 
The French theatre has made practically 
no advance in twenty years. The set- 
tings are the same. 
“The only fly in the ointment, so far as 
I am concerned, is the difficulty in finding 
the kind of plays I want to produce. I 
began here by playing Ibsen; and those 
first few years were—how shall I express 
it—almost like a prolonged drunkenness. 
I went all over the country; and I was half 
mad with the joy of success. Then there 


| came the difficulty of getting new plays. 


I tried “The Comet.’ Perhaps I was too 
young for the part. I don’t know. Any- 
way, in the vernacular of the stage, I 


| ‘flopped.’ I played comedy, “The Mario- 


nettes’ and other thingslikethat. But the 
time came when I would find myself, in 
the middle of my lines on the stage, saying 
to myself, ‘Oh, why do I have to repeat 
these stupid words! Why do I have to 
pretend to be this uninteresting creature 
—making myself abominable and mean 
and vulgar!’ 

“Then came ‘Bella Donna;’ and I 
begged Mr. Frohman. who was mv man- 


conceived the part; but Frohman said for 
me to play it as I could feel it. I did the 
best I could’ It did not satisfy me—but 
the public liked it. However, they set up 
in their minds a conception of me, myself, 
as being the sort of woman I portrayed in 
‘Bella Donna;’ bizarre, exotic, extrava- 
gantly temperamental. And that was the 
way they wanted to see me on the stage. 


“TT WAS not at all what I wanted. I was 
most unhappy. And then, out of the 


. sky, there dropped into my lap that won- 


derful little play, ‘War Brides.’ In length, it 
was only a sketch, so I did it in vaudeville. 
I put all my heart and soul into that play. 
I hated war, as everyone does. This 
country had not then entered the great 
struggle, and people received ‘War Brides’ 
as a marvelous message. I believe pro- 
foundly in the power of thought; and it 
seemed to me that if I could stir millions 
of people to thinking against the horror of 
war it might accomplish something. | 
never went onto the stage to play ‘War 
Brides’ that I did not have as great a 
thrill, almost of consecration, as I felt the 
very first time I put it on. 

“It „was a tremendous experience. 
Everywhere I went, the theatres were dec- 
orated with flags; not by the owners, but 
by the people of the town itself. And at 
night, tired as I was after twice going 
through a rôle that actually tore my 
heart, I would go to a gathering of clubs 
or organizations of some sort and repeat 
for them some of the great speeches in the 
play. 

“Then we reached San Francisco—and 
this country entered the war. People did 
not want to think of its horrors then. 
They shrank from its ghastliness. And 
when we came back to the very towns 
where people had stood up and cheered 
the play—the audiences sat silent! You 
must give people what they want; and 
they do not always want the same thing. 

“We made ‘War Brides’ into a moving 

icture; but the Government stopped it. 
Then we laid the scene in Germany, and it 
was allowed to continue. People were 
willing to think of Germans suffering— 
but not of ourselves or our allies. It is 
very interesting to study human nature, 
isn’t it? ; 

“Well, having entered moving pictures, 
I have spent most of my time there for 
the past few years. And it is a great field, 
greater than we realize now. But there is 
the same difficulty there as on the speak- 
ing stage: I have to appear in plays that 
do not satisfy me. But one must do the 
best one can with the opportunities one has. 
One never knows where they may lead. 

“I know that my early suffering gave 
me much that I could have gained in no 
other way: a depth of feeling and of under- 
standing which has made me more sym- 
pathetic toward life. I would be poorer in 
soul if I had not known those years of 
actual material want. That experience, 
which was the most cruel one in my whole 
life so far, is the very one I am the most 
grateful for now.” 


T MUST be plain that the woman who 
talked thus about herself and her work 
is not “bizarre, exotic, a human serpent.” 
Vivid and intense—yes; but a woman 0 
strong feeling. with a deep love of truth 
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“Twenty years I’ve 


carried this watch” 


NGINEER Charles Monk 

of the Erie Railroad is 

proud ofhis Hamilton. Twenty 

year companions they've been, 

and the Hamilton has been a 
faithful, reliable comrade. 


Even Engineer Monk 
wouldn’t estimate the enor- 
mous number of trains he has 
brought in’ “on time.” He 
does say that in the ordinary 
day’s work he must consult 
his Hamilton dozens of times. 


Dozens of times a day, mul- 
tiplied by three hundred odd 
days a year and by twenty 
years—that would make a 
figure which in itself spells 
“service.” Through it all his 
Hamilton has given accurate 
time. 


You may not be an engineer 
or a railroad man, but you 


have need for accurate time 
dozens of times a day. And 
besides the pride of ownership 
in a good, beautiful watch, 
there is the insistent demand 
of modern business upon every 
man’s time, which makes an 
accurate watch an essential 
part of his equipment. Get 
this “railroad accuracy.” 


Youcan findin the Hamilton 
booklet, “The Timekeeper,” 
the model and size that pleases 
you most. It shows ladies’ 
beautiful wrist watches and 
thin models for men. All of 
them make worth-while and 
appreciated gifts. Write for 
a copy. It tells how to care 
for a fine watch. 


Hamilton Watches range in 
price from $40 to $200; move- 
ments alone, $22 (in Canada, 
$25) and up. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 


CThe Watch 
Railroad 


cecuracy 


Hamilton 


Everyman’s watch—rail- 
road accuracy with beauty 
of appearance. Write for 
descriptive booklet. 
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Often a bridesmaid 
but never a bride 


HE case of Geraldine Proctor 

was really pathetic. Most of the 
girls in her set were married, or 
about to be. Yet not one of them 
possessed more grace or charm or 
beauty than she. 

And as Miss Proctor’s birthdays 
crept gradually toward that tragic 
thirty-mark, marriage seemed far- 
ther away from her life than ever. 

She was often a bridesmaid but 
never a bride. y 4 y 


Your mirror can’t tell you when 
your breath is not right. And even 
your most intimate friends probably 
won't. 

That’s the insidious thing about 
halitosis (the medical term for un- 
pleasant breath). Halitosis creeps 
upon you unawares. You may even 
have it for years without knowing so 
yourself. 

That of course is when halitosis is 
a symptom of some deep-seated or- 
ganic trouble a doctor must correct. 
Or maybe a dentist. 

But so commonly halitosis is rather 
a temporary or local condition that 
will yield to more simple treatment. 

Listerine, the well-known liquid 
antiseptic, possesses wonderful prop- 
erties as a mouth deodorant. When 
regularly used, it arrests food fermen- 
tation and leaves the breath sweet, 
fresh and clean. 

As such it becomes an indispen- 
sable friend to people who wish to en- 
joy the comfortable assurance that 
their breath is always beyond re- 


proach. 

Listerine will put you on the safe and polite 
side. Provide yourself with a bottle today and 
use it regularly as a gargle and mouth wash. 

Your druggist has handled Listerine for 
years, and regards it as a safe, effective 
antiseptic of great merit. 


Start using Listerine today. Don’t be in 


doubt another day about your breath—Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, Mo. 


For 
HALITOSIS 


use 


LISTERINE 
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understood to carry on the farce of 
deferential service, now that he had begun 
it. Doubtless James was also under 
orders from Jenks to do this. Renshaw 
prolonged his smoke and coffee sipping 
to the last possible moment. He was 
intrigued by this atmosphere of intense 


1 | but controlled resentment. 


He returned to the drawing-room with 
| a reluctance due to his expectation of 
| finding Mrs. Pardee there. But the strain 
| of the dinner hour had been the limit of 


| what she could endure. Verity, alone be- 


fore the living-room fire and buried in the 
depths of her erandlather a pet chair, un- 
smilingly explained this to Renshaw. 


RENSHAW murmured some reply—he 
did not know just what. He had dis- 
covered that it was a wonderful experience 
to be sitting alone before the fire, in this 
cozy Darby and Joan fashion, with the girl 


he had so recently and intensely disliked.. 


Her mere presence and the sound of her 
voice were making him absurdly happy 
and a little dizzy. 

“T have not had a chance to thank you 
for—for—the way you acted yesterday,” 
she said in a low tone. 

“You exaggerated that little episode at 
the time,” he said gently, “and you are 
exaggerating it still.” 

“Have you noticed how different the 
servants are?” she abruptly asked. 

“Im afraid,’ murmured Renshaw, 
“they are resenting me!” 

She glanced at him. 

“You mean—”  - 

“Irs natural enough. My position here 
is—well, odd at the best. It would annoy 
almost any servants, I suppose. They are 
probably afraid 1 will interfere with the 
domestic end—though of course that is 
the last thing I should think of doing. 
But last night I insisted on going all over 
the house, and that,” he placidly added, 
“didn’t bring up any devotion hidden in 
the depths of their natures. However, 
don’t let’s talk about those things. Let’s 
talk about—you!” 

She looked at him in quick surprise. It 
was the first time he had sounded the per- 
sonal note. The unexpectedness of it 
startled her, but only fora moment. She 
smiled, and the smile illuminated her 
beautiful face. 

“What do you want to know?” 

“Why you dislike me so much.” 
The i eeka of the attack startled her. 

“I don’t dislike you,” she soberly as- 
sured him. 

“You did.” 

“Possibly I did. Yes, I think I did. 
But that seems long ago—so much has 
happened since.” 

“And you don’t dislike me now?” 

“Of course I don’t. How could I— 
after yesterday afternoon, and the night 
before when you were so kind? One can’t 
go through experiences like that and then 
dislike those one has leaned on.” 

“Will you tell me the truth about some- 
thing?” He spoke in a low voice. 

“Tf T can.” 

“Then, why did you dislike me in the 
first place?” 


She hesitated, sitting very still in the 
big chair, her hands crossed in her lap, her 
eyes on the fire. 

“Possibly I could tell you,” she said at 
last, “if you will tell me first why you dis- 
liked me.” 

He laughed out, boyishly. The sound 
gave her a queer little thrill, She had not 
known he could laugh like that. 

“That’s fair,” he conceded, “and I will 
tell you. I saw that you despised me, and 
I resented it, as any man would resent 
such an affront to his—well, let us say his 
self-respect.” 

She flushed. 

“I must have been abominably rude.” 

“Oh, no, you were never rude. You 
merely took no special pains to conceal 
what novelists like to call ‘the nature of 
your feelings.’ What I am trying to get 
at,” he patiently repeated, “is the expla- 
nation of those particular feelings.” 

“Why—I—I—” she was stammering 
helplessly now, trying to find pleasant 
words for an unpleasant admission. 

“You didn’t trust me?” 

“Tt didn’t exactly amount to that.” 

“What it did amount to,” he persisted, 
“was that you thought I was about one 
tenth of a man—that I had come out of 
the sanitarium without poise, without 
courage, without self-respect. Wasn’t 
that it?” 

“You are making it entirely too strong,” 
she protested warmly. “If I had thought 
all those things I should have been sor 
for you—sympathetic, I mean. What 
felt in you was a kind of inner force and 
domination that you exercised perhaps 
unconsciously, but without—without—” 

“Without the real things to back it up,” 
he somberly finished for her. “I under- 
stand.” ` 


GHE went on, without observing the 
shadow that had fallen over his face, and 
almost as if she had not heard him speak. 

“Then I discovered that there was 
something back of it,” she said, in a voice 
so low that he had to lean toward her to 
hear clearly. “I discovered that when 
there was anything to be done you did it. 
I learned that though you talk about 
nerves, you always keep your head in an 
emergency. I found that you had tact 
and an amazing gentleness—” she broke 
off. “Do you think I can ever forget how 
wonderful you were in that black hole of 
the closet?” 

“Any other man would have been as 
wonderful,” he jested. “Probably almost 
any other man would have found some 
way of getting you out sooner.” 

He felt suddenly jubilant, exuberant. 

“You say you will never forget the ex- 

erience in that black hole,” he said, and 
ie voice sank as hers had done. “‘I shall 
ae forget this hour with you before the 
re. 

Possibly it was the timbre of his voice 
rather than his words that recalled her to 
consciousness of the unusual intimacy of 
their conversation. She settled back in 
her chair and her expression changed. To 
the young man watching her it was as if 
the soul inside that beautiful body, which 
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How Do You Ask for a Raise? 
Here Is a Way That ALWAYS Wins! 


Nine out of every ten office men in the 
United States are turning this question over 

in their_minds. 
Nine out of every.ten would.asé for a bigger salary— 


Phe either they do not dare—or they don't know 


Hx can I earn a bigger salary? 


pa is a way, however, that’s as certain of suc- 
cess as the daily turning of the Earth upon its axis. 


We know a rate clerk, for esample, who went to 
his employer with some very definite facts, dc- 
veloped thru investigation and study. This rate 
clerk said, in effect: 


“I have been doing some reading on railway and 
industrial traffic management, particularly with 
penne to railroad rate construction and rerout- 

—and have been studying ways and means of 
rs ucing our transportation costs. We are paying 
$i Dahundredweight on transcontinental shipments, 
whereas I figure we're entitled to a rate of $1.53. By 
filing claims with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion I believe we can recover seven cents a hundred- 
weight on all shipments made within the past 
five years.” 

Thus a humble rate clerk pointed out to one of 
the large packing companies a way whereby it 
recovered in cash —$80,000 of which was 
refunded by a single railroad company. 

Did this man get a raise? You KNOW that he 
did! For he had proved to his employer that he 
possessed money-saving and profit-earning knowl- 
edge of specific value to the concern he worked for. 

He has since gone steadily forward, until today he 
is Traffic Manager for the largest cement company 
in the world. 


The Plan That Never Fails 


Men have wondered at the remarkable promotions 
won by LaSalle-trained men. They are prone to 
think there is some ‘‘catch”’ to the simple statement 
that in a period of only three months as many as 

members of LaSalle Extension University 


Outstanding Facts About LaSalle 


Founded in 1909. 

Financial resources more than $6,000,000. 

Total LaSalle organization exceeds 1500 people—the 

t and strongest business training institution 
e w 

Numbers among its students and tes more 
than 300,000 business and pro! al men and 
women, ranging in age from 2 3 to 70 years. 

Annual enrollment, now about 60,000. 

Average age of members, 30 years. 

LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resident”schools, 
colleges and uni 


versities. 
LaSalle-trained occu! important ti 
ye coepornt on, railroad aad ainat 
United States 
student and em- 


with 
inten it comporat 
oth ing eee Burago f big organizati 
oO} zations 
T: {0 LaSalle for men to fill high-grade executive 


Psi a jetion of course if 
Smias not Rii fe Rari nta a 


reported salary-increases averaging 56 per cent, as 
a result of home-study training under the ‘‘Problem 
Method. 


But there is no “catch,” no mystery about it— 

For the whole burden of LaSalle training is to 
enable LaSalle-trained men to make more money 
for the concerns they work for. 

In so doing they quickly and inevitably make 
more money Jor themselves. 


Saves $6,000 a Month— 
Wins Big- Pay Job 


Here are other typical examples: 
Ay man of twenty-four, a LaSalle-trained 
sppejnaneot as comptroller of 
Y. His first work was to 
—which revealed a deficit 
of $26,000. He then devised, on his own initiative, a 
tem of accounting: dor the s city. Auditors from 
e State Comptroller’ verified An Renae 


and in the pythe 

bead © kod cut tates i pted it or all Third. 
class cities e sta s man, you will agree, 
knows what is essential to win personal advance- 


ment and more pay. 
Ha LaSalle man writes that bis 5 treial enabled 
m to take entire direction of “discharging, 
lightering shipping a storing of a f a consignment tot 
wool im imported b y, our company valued at ap- 
pom Stet * In appr eaten the com- 
pany presented him with a large boni us check —plus 

a handsome raise in pay. 

Another LaSalle-trained man recently pointed the 
way for a large concern making wood-working 
machinery to save $6,000 a month in freight charges, 
simply by making a few changes in construction to 

its bandsaws tobe shipped: in box cars instead 
Ora Gat core: Result: EEr 0f 96,00 E year: 


These instances are by no means “rare excep- 
tions.” Not a day goes by at LaSalle but what a 
score of statements such as the following are scat- 
tered, thru the morning's mail: 

“*When I enrolled with LaSalle 
bookkeeper’s high prde t pe eple i 100. peupying 


am comptroller of a 
salary to start of $4,! 
ciples learned in my 7 training, with Las LaSalie 
have enabled me to increase the ar 
department in a way that will result in a ener oe of 
an goar to the company, as shown 


Paseo’ the bar examination, with second highest 
honors in a class of 71.’ 


“The Problem Method increased my income $2,500 
a year.’ 


Swift Advancement by the 
Problem Method 


In recent months, if never before, you have been 
prine serious thought to your business future. Per- 

aps you have recognized your eed for specialized 
training, yet have not known the simplest, most 
direct way to acquire it. 


If you have been putting off home-study business 
training, we ur, S708 in your own interest, to find 
out at once about the Salle Problem Method. 
Under this eoat ka hiy effective plan, you do not 
merely read how to do a thing; you do it. You 
master principles by solving actual problems, under 
the direction of some of the ablest men in their 
respective ficlds in America. The swiftness and 
certainty with which men win advancement by the 
Problem Method is a proven fact. 


Mail the Coupon 


The coupon will bring you complete information 
oe this unusual plan, together with a wealth 
of evidence from men still in their twenties and early 

thirties showing what you may reasonably expect in 
increased income as the result of your training. With 
this information we will send you details of our cort- 
venient payment plan; also your free copy of ` ‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One." 

Make that "raise in pay" one day nearer—by mail- 
ing the coupon zow., 


od-sized corporation, with a 


LaSalle Lansio University 


The Largest Business Truining Institution in the World 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Eme send me catalog and full information 


Also a copy of your booklet, ‘“Ten Y ears’ 


Dept. 433-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


the course and service I have marked with 
tion in One,” all ht obligation to me. 


Business Manag jement Traini Railway y Accounting and Station yoressamahip ' and Pro- 
o for Official, Manage Sales and ON anagement: Train! g for Railway ox duction Methods: Traini in the 
Executive bonitos., ‘aud toss, Comptral ptrollers, fay d recti D oE 
Oo Practices Tie pe for ig, for Bales and bers of Ri Railway a way and Poble Ù Uellities Supe pir anas ore- 
ves, r9, 
men, aa a, felii, E) ay fsa ven Man zm- C) Personnel pnd Buaire “or Employers 
mee ged in ema, whole- Office and Shop Emplo co and thoes Eimployment M Managers, Ex: H 
a ors eclalty selling. desiring practical in indus: al goen j 
C Higher Accountancy: Training for management ra ples an EP-A P. A. Coaching dvanced 
tions as Auditor, Comptro ler, Accountants. 
= Certified Public Accountant, Cost Modern Business espond:- C commercial baw. 
ccountant, etc. : Trai r kk 
'raffic Management = Sales andCollectionCorrespondents Expert Bookkeeping 
oT Trettio Manageme z for pon: Sales Promotion Managers; Credit O Business English. 
fions aan E as erg i = Findust = a: Ome ; p a E | Commercial Spanish. 
o Ce eee Bar: LL.B. Degree Q Banking and Finance. [Q Effective Speaking. 
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AN TOOTH NEVER DEC 


B 
RE 


Ter 


MEDIUM 


The 
phyfactic, really 
cleans between 
the teeth 


Cleans every part of every 
tooth every time it’s used. 
And “A Clean Tooth Never 
Decays.” Always sold in 
the Yellow Box. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Address 
425 Coristine Bldg., Montreal, Canada 


Brush Your 


had been compassionately looking out at 
him through her eyes, had abruptly with- 
drawn to some inner, unreachable fast- 
ness. His hour was over. But he had 
had it, and she could not take it from him; 
nor could she take away the memory of 
the words whose echoes still seemed to fill 
the room: 

“I discovered that when there was any- 
thing to be done you did it. I learned 
that you always kept your head.” 

In saying those things she had sent him 
into battle like a knight of old, with her 
glove inside his breast-shield. For there 
was a battle to be fought for her and for 
others; and to-night, more clearly than 
ever before, he felt the imminence of its 
approach. The silence with which he 
accepted her tacit withdrawal held neither 
resentment nor pain. When she rose, the 
next minute, he walked with her to the 
living-room door and silently opened it 
for her. 

“Good night.” 

“Good night. And thank you—again.” 

He watched her follow the curve of the 
staircase till she disappeared from view. 
He put the shield before the still blazing 
fire, turned out the lights, and left the 
living-room. Up-stairs he opened the 
door of the sick-room and glanced in. 

Old David Campbell was still “resting 
comfortably,” his eyes closed, his breath- 
ing regular. 

“Anything I can do?” asked Renshaw 
softly. 

The nurse rose and came toward him. 

“No, thank you. Nothing is changed.” 

“When you ring, do the servants come 
promptly?” 

h “Oh, yes, indeed. Jenks is very atten- 
tive.” 


RENSHAW went back to the west wing 
with his mind at ease on that point. He 
was glad the new Bolshevistic attitude of 
the house staff did not interrupt service 
for the sick man. ‘As he passed the closet 
near his bedroom he stopped and looked 
at the door. The knobs were still off, but 
he discovered by a test that the door’s 
weight kept it 2 when it was closed. 

He glanced at his watch. It was only 
half after ten—far too early to go to bed. 
Leaving his door ajar, he settled down by 
his fire and read for an hour. Then he 
took off his coat, substituted a smoking 
jacket with a few useful articles in its side 
poen and turned off the electric lights. 

n darkness, and very noiselessly he worked 
over his door for some time. When he had 
finished the bedroom door was in the con- 
dition of the closet door. Both knobs and 
lock had been removed. No one could 
fasten him into his room to-night. 

He turned down the bed covering and 
so arranged it that to anyone glancing into 
the dim room the bed would seem to be 
occupied. Satisfied with this, he left the 
room, and after a swift but piercing glance 
around him slipped into the hall closet 
and closed its door. 

As he passed from the dark hall into the 
darker closet his foot struck an unlooked- 
for obstruction. It appeared to be a 
bundle, huge and hard—so hard, indeed, 
that the impact against its unyielding side 
hurt his foot. He suppressed a rude word, 
and in the next instant struck out with all 
his strength, while he gasped and gurgled 
as he jerked his head backward, swaying 
with another figure in the closet’s limited 


space. Thus far, despite his plans, the 
other figure had all the advantage. It 
had not only taken him wholly by sur- 
prise, but it had also taken him firmly by 
the throat. i 

Renshaw’s first impression was that the 
thing that had caught him was amaz- 
ingly powerful. His next, as their strug- 
gle carried him and it past the yielding 
closet door and into the hall, was that in 
the dim light it was horribly grotesque. It 
seemed to be a hairy thing, and perhaps 
also a masked thing. He could not see 
clearly enough to be sure whether it had 
a mask or merely a strikingly repellent 
face. His next discovery was in a way 
reassuring. The grasp on his throat, 
which, despite his efforts, he could not 
shake off, though it was slowly strangling 
him, was simply the grasp of a pair of very 
strong human hands. 


THE battle, though intense, was a 
strangely silent one. Neither fighter 
uttered a sound. Both were down on the 
carpeted floor, interlocked in a close grip, 


rolling, twisting, and straining. Renshaw 
felt his tongue protruding and his eyes 
popping out of his head. His blood rang 


in his ears. Unless he could shake off that 
gras 

After what seemed an eternity of effort 
he did so—and gulped in a breath of air 
with a gasp that was the first sound of the 
encounter. He still had his hands more 
than full. The fellow he was fighting was 
an expert, up to all sorts of tricks and un- 
fettered by any rules of the game. More- 
over, he was in condition, and the secre- 
tary was not sure of his own sever 
power. The silent struggle went on, Ren- 
shaw inch by inch forcing his adversary 
across the threshold and into his bedroom. 

There: the combat continued with the 
growing intensity of desperation. A chair 
went down. The reading table by the fire- 
place fell, and the unlit lamp crashed 
against the brass fender. Each of the 
fighters appeared to have the same in- 
spiration about that fender. If a man’s 
head were brought against it with sufh- 
cient force that man would be out of com- 
mission for a time. Both contestants 
were becoming exhausted, and both were 
now showing it. Their breath came rag- 
gedly. Renshaw found himself on top of 
the other, and with something between 
his hands that was thick and slippery. 
He was conscious of agonizing pain. One 
of his fingers had been bitten almost 
through. He turned sick but hung onto 
the throat that choked and gurgled. He 
knew he could not hold on much longet. 
His strength was almost spent. But sud- 
denly the figure under him grew limp. 

He was prepared for more tricks. He 
knelt on its chest and dug his fingers deep- 
er into the throat, taking advantage 0 
the respite to fill his own lungs with air. 
But there was something reassuring about 
the continued limpness and stillness © 
the sprawled thing under him. After a 
brief wait he took from one of his pockets 
some of the light, strong cord with whic 
he had provided himself, and bound the 
figure where it lay. Done in the darkness, 
it was not a neat-looking job, but it was a 
thorough one. When he had finished it 
he rose, straightened himself, drew a few 
more deep breaths, and shut his bedroom 
door. Then, turning on the lights, he sur- 
veyed his trussed prisoner, 
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May She Invite Him 


It is rather late, but the folks are still 

up. Should she invite him into the 
house or say good-night to him at the 
door? Should he ask permission to go 
into the house with her? Should she ask 
him to call at some other time? 

There are countless other problems that 
arise every day. Should a woman allow 
a man she knows only slightly to pay her 
fare on a car or train? Should a man 
offer his hand to a woman when he is 
introduced to her? When walking with 
two women, should a man take his place 
between them or on the outside? 

Those who know how to act under all 
circumstances are usually considered 
charming and cultured. But those who 
are always committing embarrassing mis- 
takes, who do and say the wrong thing at 
the wrong time betray themselves as un- 
cultured. 


The Value of Social Knowledge 


Everyone loves to attend dances and 
theatres, to mingle with cultured, bril- 
liant people, to take part in social func- 
tions. Without the social knowledge 
which gives one polish and poise, one 
cannot hope to be happy and at ease in 
these circles. Social Ezowledge or eti- 
quette, serves as a barrier to keep the 
crude and unpolished out of the circles 
where they themselves would be embar- 
rassed aad where they would cause mor- 
tification to others. 

Through generations of observation in 
the best circles of Europe and America, 
these rules of etiquette have come down 
to us—and today those that have stood 
the test of time must be observed by those 
who wish to be well-bred, who wish to 
avoid embarrassment and humiliation 
when they come into contact with cul- 
tured people. 

The man or woman who knows the 
rules of etiquette should be able to mingle 
with brilliant, cultured people and yet feel 
entirely at ease, always calm and well- 
poised. And if one knows how to con- 
duct oneself with grace and confidence, 
one will win respect and admiration no 
matter where one chances to be. The 
charm of manner has a greater power 
than wealth or fame—a wer which 
admits one to the finest circles of society. 


What Do You Know 


Tis have just returned from a dance. 


Into the House ? 
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hostess? Do you know all about ki 
such important details as set- 3 
ting adinner table correctly, ad- 
dressing invitations correctly, 
addressing servants correctly? 
Do you know the etiquette of 
weddings, of funerals, of dances? 


The Famous “Book of Etiquette” 
In Two Volumes Sent to You 
Free for Examination 


There are two methods of 
gaining the social polish, the 
social charm that every man 
and woman must have before he or she can 
be always at ease in cultured society. One 
method is to mingle with society for years, 
slowly acquiring the correct table manners, 
the correct way to conduct oneself at all 
times, in all places. One would learn by 
one’s own humiliating mistakes. 

The other method is to learn at once, 
from a dependable authority, the etiquette 
of society. By knowing exactly what to 
do, say, write and wear on all occasions, 
under all conditions, one will be better 
prepared to associate with the most highly 
cultivated people and yet feel entirely at 
ease. At the theatre, in the restaurant, at 
the dance or dinner one will 
be graceful and charming— 


About Etiquette? 


Perhaps you have often 
wondered what to do on a 
certain puzzling occasion, 
what to wear to some un- 
usual entertainment, what 
to say under certain cir- 
cumstances? Would you 
know, for instance, how to 
word a wedding announce- 
ment in the newspapers? 
Would you know how to 
acknowledge a gift received 
from someone who had not 
been invited to your wed- 
ding or party? Would you 
know the correct thing to 
wear to a formal dinner? 

Do you know how to in- 
troduce a man to a woman, 
how to plan a tea-party, 
how to decorate the home 
for a wedding? Do you 


know how to overcome self-consciousness, 
how to have the charm of correct speech, 
how to be an ideal guest, an ideal host or 


How Many of These 
Questions Can You 
Answer? 

Should the engaged girl em- 
broider her linens with her own 
initials or the initials of her fu- 
ture married name? 

What is the correct way to 
eat corn on the cob in a public 
dining-room? 

Does the woman who marries 
for the second time wear a veil? 


Is it correct for a woman to 


wear a hat in a restaurant or 
hotel dining-room in the eve- 
ning? 

Should a servant or waiter be 
thanked for any service? 

„How should wedding gifts or 
birthday gifts be acknowledged? 

In sending an invitation or 
announcement to a family in 
which there are adult children, 
is it correct to use the form 
“and family’’ on the envelope? 


confident in the knowledge 
that one is doing or saying 
only what is correct. 

The famous two-volume 
set of the Book of Eti- 
quette has solved the prob- 
lem in thousands of fam- 
ilies. Into these two vol- 
umes have been gathered 
all the rules of etiquette. 
Here you will find the so- 
lutions to all your etiquette 
problems—how to word in- 
vitations, what to wear to 
the theatre or dance, how 
much to tip the porter or 
waiter, how to arrange a 
church wedding. Nothing 
is omitted. 

Would you like to know 
why rice is thrown after the 
bride, why a tea-cup is usu- 
ally given to the engaged 


girl, why the woman who marries for the 
second time may not wear white? Even the 
origin of each rule of etiquette is traced, and, 


Aeshna | 


wherever possible, explained. You will learn 
why the bride usually has a maid-of-honor, 
why black was chosen as the color of mourn- 
ing, why the man raises his hat. As interest- 
ing as a story—yet while you read you will 
be acquiring the knowledge that will protect 
you against embarrassment and humiliation. 

Examine these two famous volumes at 
our expense. Let us send you the Book 
of Etiquette free for 5 days. Read the 
tables of contents in the books. Glance 
at the illustrations. Read one or two of 
the interesting chapters. And then decide 
whether or not you want to return the 
splendid set. You will wonder how you 
could have ever done so long without it! 

Within the 5 days’ free examination 
period, you have the guaranteed privilege 
of returning the books without obligation. 
If you decide to keep them, as we believe 
you will, simply send $3.50 in full payment 
—and they are yours. But be sure you 
take advantage of this free examination 
offer. Send the coupon at once! Nelson 
Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 584, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., 
Dept. 584, Oyster Bay, New York. 

Without money in advance, send me the two-volume set 
of the Book of Etiquette free for 5 days’ examination. 
Within 5 days I will either return the books or keep them 
and send you only $3.50 in full payment. 


Namie gs adi ad os basis Oe ae ae eat eases se raS 
(Please Write Plainly) 


Check this ma teres if you want these books with the 
beautiful full-leather binding at $5.00 with 5 dass 
examination privilege. 
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Send The 


Coupon 
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Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Tell me the cost of equipping my build- 
ing with Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips (check whether home, factory, 
ofhce building, church, school). 
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windows 
Name 
Address _ 
City and State____ 


l Eng. Dept. No. 31. 


Keep Warm 
End Draughts 


Save Fuel 


Why endure a draughty house 
or building? It is so simple and 
inexpensive to seal out cold air, 
dust, and noise with Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips.: They 
now protect 10,000,000 win- 
dows and doors. - 


Save 25%-40% on Coal 


Fuel saving is from 25 % to 40%. 
But that is not all. Homes are 
evenly heated. No dangerous 
cold spots at windows and 
doors. Allpartsof the homeare 
habitable. No need to huddle 
around radiators or registers for 
warmth. Curtains and decora- 
tions are kept free of dust, soot, 
smoke. No rattling windows or 
doors. Chamberlin equips 85% 
of all weather stripped buildings 
—homes, public schools, col- 
leges, banks, churches, hospitals, 
office buildings and hotels. 

ou would think. The 
Free ae guaranteed to last a 


long as the building. An estimate by 
our engineering department, on the 
cost of your equipment, is free. 
Just send the coupon. 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


"SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD” 


Their cost is less than 


The man lay face downward, as he had 
been turned during the binding. Obvi- 
ously, he had worn a combined mask and 
light headpiece. Their tattered remnants 
strewed the floor. The garment that had 
looked and felt like hair was a one-piece 
affair of some fuzzy material that covered 
the wearer from neck to ankles. Com- 
bined with the mask and headpiece, the 
outfit would have served nicely as a mas- 
trr costume representing a man ape. 
To heighten its effect, to-night’s masquer- 
ader had blackened his hands and arms, 
but the back of his neck was white where 
it was not becoming black and blue. 
Renshaw turned over the trussed figure, 
looked into the eyes, that were now con- 
scious, and nodded slowly. 

“Jenks,” he affably observed. “I 
thought so.” 


F28 a long moment Jenks did not speak. 
Evidently, he could not. His eyes stared 
up at Renshaw dully, as if he had not yet 
taken in what had happened. He tried 
to move and the effort made him groan. 

“You’ve... broken ... my... arm... 
damn you,” he brought out at last. 

“Well have it reset, and it will heal 
nicely in Sing Sing.” Renshaw drew a 
chair close to the prostrate form, and, sit- 
ting down, regarded it with warm interest. 

“So all this little masquerade was for my 
benefit,” he mused aloud. “What was 
the idea?” 

Jenks did not answer. 
prodded him with his foot. 

“Speak up,” he urged. 

The figure on the floor writhed like a 
scotched snake. Renshaw prodded it 
again and urgently repeated his question. 
He knew quite well what the answer would 
be, but the interview interested him. His 
physical exhaustion had almost passed 
and he felt surprisingly fit. For the third 
time he repeated his question. 

“To get rid of you! What else did you 
think it was for?” growled the captive. 

Renshaw shook his head at him. 
“You’re not acting at all like a sport, 
Jenks,” he austerely pointed out. ‘You 
played for big stakes and lost them. Why 
don’t you take your medicine like a man?” 

“Aw, go to hell!” 

The hearer shook his head again. 

“So the idea was to get rid of me?” 
he said briskly. 

Jenks was silent. 

“You went to all this trouble just to get 
rid of me?” Renshaw seemed deeply im- 
pressed by the fact. He considered it, 
with his eyes fixed thoughtfully on the 
sullen eyes in the face below him. “You 
lost your sleep night after night. You 
took a good chance of getting shot if I 
caught you, and you did it all to scare me 
away. You thought it would be an easy 
job beste my nerves were shot to pieces 
and I was no good. Was that it? Speak 
up, Acad 

“Have it your own way,” muttered the 
prisoner. 

“So we had the thumps and the crawl- 
ing sound and the climbing sound and the 
locked doors and the black hand and the 
knife-throwing act and the closet episode. 
Did you do all that yourself?” 

“Annie shut that closet door, damn her! 
She might have killed Miss Campbell.” 

“And you didn’t want that?” 

“Of course I didn’t.” 

“Why not?” 


Renshaw 


Jenks was silent. 

“So you did it all yourself, aided by the 
bundle of bricks 1 just fell over in the 
closet. You dropped that through the 
transom of the up-stairs study, didn’t 
you? I understand. But how about the 
lights—the blue circle? Flashlight effect, 
of course, but where were you?” 

“Aw, what’s the use?” 

Renshaw prodded him urgently. ‘“Bet- 
ter answer,” he advised. “I’m not a pa- 
tient man, though I’ve given you a lot of 
rope in the last two days. suspected 
you almost from the first, and I’ve been 
ento you since yesterday morning, you 
Where were you with that flash- 
light?” 

“Tree. 

“Oh, that would be it. By Jove, Jenks, 

ou’re thorough. Pil say that for you. 

othing was too much trouble, was it? 
And all to get rid of a husky six-footer 
who hadn’t any nerve left, but might 
have been inconvenient to have around © 
in a crisis!” 

Jenks remained silent. 

“And as soon as I was out of the way 
the gang of you were going to take Camp- 
bell’s ready money and the jewelry of the 
ladies, and skip. That was what you were 
after. It would have been a big haul.” 

For the first time the face of Jenks 
changed. 

“Nothin like it,” he snarled. 
“Oh, yes, Edward Edwards, alias Ie 


Ed 


Stevens, alias the Orang-Utan, alias Jo- 


-seph Jenks. You weren’t doing all this 


merely to get rid of a newcomer you dis- 
ese Did you imagine I didn’t know 
you 


ENKS muttered a word that was in- 


audible. His face had turned to a 
pasty gray. 
aT know James, too—‘Slim Jim;’ and 


at the first glance, by the way,” he inter- 
olated. “Phe dis 


month. 

“We were waiting for the foreign dame’s 
stuff. We thought that leather bag was 
te ace, and at first we couldn’t get hold 
of it.” 

Jenks answered doggedly. He seemed 
stunned by the turn of events. 

“Are you a bull?” he asked suddenly. 

“No. Just a plain citizen; but a fairly 
intelligent one, Jenks, and your goings 0n 
here attracted my attention, By the 
way,” he asked suddenly, “how about the 
leather case? You finally had a duplicate 
made. How did you arrange that?” 

“ Annie got her lamps on it one day, and 
told me how it looked.” 

“So you duplicated it and made the 
exchange, thinking you were going to ge 
tiaras and such? And when you found 
that the case held only manuscripts an 
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Its EASY to Get Thin fomusic/ 


To show you how easy it is, I’ll reduce you five 
pounds FREE. I will do it in five-days’ time; 
in your home—and with your own phonograph. 


make only blood, bone and sinew. Nothing 
is left from which Nature can make fat. 
Now you have the whole secret. 

And realize this: reducing the Wallace 
way is play. It’s downright fun getting 
thin fo music! I tell you just what to do 
each day—on phonograph records clear as 
a bell. Easy to understand, easier to do. 


My MethodLets YouEat 


I employ nothing so crude as starvation; 
my way of reducing is natural. And when 
Nature makes you thin, neither face nor 
figure suffers. Remaining flesh is firm and 


Both Are Mrs. Horchler smooth, the skin clears wonderfully; eyes 
‘Thedifference these photographs show are bright; hair takes on lustre. As you 
was wrought by Wallace reduction rec- reduce by my method, watch the mirror 
ords, Read her letter: as well as the scales! 
Mrs. Horchler’s reduction was accom- 
plished solely through my records, sent by 
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LEEN, 


Dear Mr, Wallace:— 
Having reduced by your wonderful music 


ake 


ropa n just four months’ time, it is but mail. Her pictures above show what was |/i$3s 
r to tell you what you have done for me, Kr H H o ~ 
Taeducpdiaixty poands. My friends pass accom plished—in a little less than four Is 
me on the street without recognizing who months, Since this letter was written, she ||% 
E S.-L feel better. 1 appear at least ten has removed about ten pounds more, make (|X? 
years younger. 3 7 a y 
Gratefully, ing her weight what it should be for her ||% 
GRACE HORCHLER height I 
4625 Indiara Avenue, Chicago, cigar. 


Ten or fifteen pounds reduction is nothing 
—one lesson can do that. If you are fifty, 
M* reducing records make avy figure sixty, seventy-five pounds too 

normal, in surprisingly short space heavy — I require more time. 

of time, In five thousand cases, I have But the results will be just the 
not had one, single failure. same, just assure. I have bun- 

els meeled works hand in hand wih please letters eee to the 
Nature, That’s why it brings such instant she nen eTa 
results and such a joyous state of health. every weight and age. 
No drastic denial of nourishment. No 
punishment of any kind. FREE Proof 

The first day will bring results you can 
feel. The first week will tell o» the scales. Accept my five-day offer or 

ore your second lesson, improvements pioot; you Can GoOg tATE data 


pr re > actual reduction. I will send you 
your friends can see. All this I will prove at once my first lesson free, pre- 


—before you pay a penny. But first, read paid and plainly wrapped. Try f 
how I do it. this full-sized, double-faced rec- 

ord five days. That's all I ask. 
FoodDoesNotCauseFat I wish a payment now, no 
—or we would not see so many stout per- promise to pay anything later. 
sons who eat less than a child often. What Just an out-and-out free test, Hf ; 
I give you to do causes as the coupon states. Why not 


what you do eatto fill it in now, and mail it to- 
day? The coupon is below. 


WALLACE, 630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send record for first reducing lesson; free and prepaid. 
I will either enroll, or mail back your record at the end of a five- 
day trial. This does not obligate me in any way. 


Nami eae ea en ee Ee ee en ae ee aay 
(180) 
Mild ei ea ee id 


Wallace is the originator of the music-method of reducing. The success of his course is the result of more than 
years’ experience. It is easier to imitate his records than to duplicate his results. 
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Try a pipeful 
or two direct 
from the factory 


Not that it will be any better than the 
Edgeworth you buy in a store, but we 
want you to have your first Edgeworth 
smoke at our expense. 


You may repay us by finding that 
Edgeworth just suits your taste. And if it 
doesn’t—for there are some few men to 
whom Edgeworth is not just the thing— 
there’s no harm done. 


We are glad enough to send free sam- 
ples in the same spirit that we'd hand you 
our pouch if circumstances permitted. 
We wish it were possible to save you even 
the little trouble of writing for Edgeworth. 


Edgeworth is a likable smoke. Men 
who have tried it and found it to be the 
right tobacco for them never think of 
smoking other tobaccos. They’ll tell 
you there are many good tobaccos—and 
there are. And when you offer them your 
pouch with “stranger” tobacco in it, they 
may use up a pipeful just to be friendly. 


But notice how quickly they get back 
to their beloved Edgeworth! 


Day after day Edgeworth fans write to 
us. They tell us hu- 
man little stories, 
friendly anecdotes 
centering around 
Edgeworth. Often it 
is the number of years 


XIPA 


IGH COND . they have smoked 
ADVE Edgewortb that 
; prompted them 


to write. 


Knowing how 
hard it is for the 
average man to 
write letters, we 
consider theseun- 
solicited messages 
the greatest tribute to Edgeworth we 
could possibly have—greater even than 
the increasing sales. 


It you have never tried Edgeworth, let 
us repeat our offer. “Try a pipeful or two 
direct from the factory.” Send us your 
name and address on a postcard. The ad- 
dress is Larus & Brother Co., 25 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobbercannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly 
send you prepaid by parcel post a one- or 
two-dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 


papers, you threw it back into the lady’s 
room?” 

“’Twasn’t no good to us.” For the 
first time the man on the floor grimaced. 
“We gave you a good jolt with it, to help 
things along,” he mentioned with satis- 
faction. “I thought mebbe you’d be sent 
away on the strength of that.” 

“So you did. And you threw in the 
locked door for good measure. But then 
you saw that the lady got back the case 
without undue delay and nervous strain, 
which was very decent of you.” 

As if moved by this tribute the captive 
reverted suddenly to the personality of 
Jenks, the perfect butler. 

“We never waste energy doing unnec- 
essary things, sir,” he said, primly. “And 
we never injure anybody physically. That 
isn’t our method. That’s why we wanted 
to get rid of you quiet-like, with no harm 
done. And now, sir, since you’ve got the 
whole story, and since you got nothing on 
us but a little joke, sir, m sure you'll 
have no objection to being a sport your- 
self and letting us make a nice, quiet, get- 
away. It won’t do you any good to put 
us in Sing Sing, sir.” 

“Perhaps not. But it would benefit the 
community immensely,” Renshaw pointed 
out. ‘However, that’s a mere detail at 
present. Letus continue our conversation. 
When were you planning to make your 
get-away with the money and jewels?” 

“The night you came,” said Jenks, with 
sudden bitterness. 

“T can see how my inopportune arrival 
must have annoyed you. So you post- 
poned the coup till you could get rid of 


me; and then Campbell was taken sick, . 


and with doctors coming and going, and 
Morris here at night, you decided to wait 
a few days longer—”’ A new thought 
struck him. ‘What happened the night 
Campbell was stricken?” 

He had to do considerable prodding be- 
fore the question was answered. 

“He caught me at the safe in his room,” 
Jenks admitted at last. 

“So that was it! It was planned for 
that night. And that’s what Campbell’s 
warning meant, and all his worry!” 


ENSHAW rose to his feet. A sudden 
gleam in the other’s eyes—triumphant 
or sardonic, or both—struck him. 

“Anything planned for to-night?” he 
asked, casually. 

“To-night? Naw!” said Jenks fiercely. 
“Of course not.” 

“Better tell me the truth.” 

“Naw, I tell you.” 

Renshaw bent, tested the strength of 
the cords, gathered up the bound body as 
if it had been an infant’s, and, carrying it 
into the bathroom, deposited it on the 
floor. He then shut and locked the bath- 
room door, ignoring the whines and curses 
of Jenks, who alternately consigned him 
to perdition and urged him to be a sport. 
Back in the bedroom, Renshaw retrieved 
his second pistol from the floor where it 
had fallen during the fight, and went 
swiftly down-stairs to the study. He had 
taken the precaution to “doctor” the first 

istol before he left it under his pillow. 
iy would be a disappointing weapon to 
the person who took it. 

As he noiselessly hurried along the dark 
lower hall he heard a faint sound in the 
study. He took out his revolver as he 
noiselessly opened the study door. 


James and Hart were in the room, in 
which one electric light burned dimly 
under a shade. They were kneeling, bent 
over something on the floor, and the backs 
of both men were toward him. He 
brought them upright with a word, their 
hands above their heads, their eyes rolling 
in terrified incredulity. He moved slowly 
toward them, keeping them covered, his 
eyes taking in the objects that lay at the 
men’s feet. Several bags were filled with 
plunder, and scattered about the floor 
were bulky articles of silver brought from 
the dining-room and apparently rejected 
in the last moments. His interruption 
had been opportune. They were almost 
ready to recall Jenks from his guard duty 
up-stairs and depart. 

“Turn your faces to the wall,” he 
ordered. ‘You, James, move six paces 
to the right. Hart, I’ll trouble you to take 
eight steps to the left. Hurry up. That’s 
right.” He relieved them of the revolvers 
each carried, and also took an unpleasant- 
looking knife from Hart. 


“Greedy,” he rebukingly observed. 
“Tl have to inconvenience you. Step 
into that corner closet, Hart. Be quick.” 


H¢48t made a movement of protest, 
then sullenly obeyed. Keeping his eyes 
oa James, Renshaw locked the closet door 
and put the key with the bathroom key in 
his pocket. f 

“Now, ‘Slim Jim,” he commanded 
briskly, “face about and march into the 
hall. Really, this is almost too easy. I 
wasn’t sure I could pull it off alone; but 
I wanted to try.” 

“Slim Jim” obeyed his orders with sur- 
rising alacrity. His nerve, of which he 
ad little at ihe best, was gone. It had 

perished in the moment of his incredible 
discovery that Jenks, his model and men- 
tor, must have gone down before the inter- 
loper they had all despised yet subtly 
feared. kenshin locked James into the 
hall closet among the hats and overcoats, 
first carefully removing from his pockets 
anything that might assist in forcing the 
bolt. He then shut and locked the study 
door. 

“Nothing fine and heroic about it,” he 
discontentedly reflected. “All too easy to 
be really interesting. But I may have 
some trouble before I get through with 
that hell-cat of an Annie.” 

Keeping a steadfast eye on the study 
and hall closet doors, he took up the ex- 
tension telephone from the hall table and 
getting a connection with Wainley after 
some delay, summoned the law to his aid. 

“I haven’t yet called on the two men in 
the grounds,” he explained to the Chief. 
“Haven’t had time. But I’ll get them in 
now. Bring another man with you.” He 
added a spontaneous tribute to “‘the sex.” 
“We've got a woman to deal with, you 
know, and she’s still at large. How soon 
do you think you can get here? Fifteen 
minutes? Fine.” 

Even as he spoke, something crashed 
down upon his head from the staircase 
above him. The force of the attack would 
have floored him if it had fallen straight. 
As it was, he staggered under a slanting 
stroke that almost broke his right shoul- 
der. In the next moment he swung up 
over the stair rail, and catching the wrists 
of the furious woman on the stairs held 
her firmly. 

“Stupid of you, Annie,” he said. 
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ef us 


URIED Treasure, 
valued at immeas- 
urable sums, await 
our discovery. These 
idden Riches are 
those Powers within 
you of which perhaps you have not been aware. 


Ancient capes knew that no man can say of what 
great things he is capable until he has tried. Today 
there are so many fields that even if a man is eager 
for success, he cannot live to try them all. Hope of 
Success fades just because the a work to fit that 
man’s talents was never found. ere is no failure 
but the failure to find the work that fits; there is no 
Success until you find that work. 


Are you sure the life-work you have chosen is just 
the one you were meant for? Do you know what 
talents you have to offer? Are you misbranding 
yourself? Are you serving as a clerk—selling clerk’s 
Services—when you should be offering your more 
Valuable capabilities? Are you like a shop-keeper 
Who is offering for sale only tinware when, unknown 
to himself, he has more precious wares stored on 
his shelves? Your real rewards await your discov- 
ery of your own full powers and putting them to 
work for you. 

Men who have made conspicuous successes have 
done so only because they have had the genius to 
recognize, subconsciously perhaps, their own true 
calling. They have had the native ability or the luck 
to select the one field which would bring out every 
ounce of man-power. 


i When that is done, and only then, success comes. 
p omes because it can then no more be stopped 
an Flow of the Tides or Rising of the Moon! 


Wealth, fame, success are rewards of exceptional 
ha our service is exceptional when every 
tent talent is brought into play. Most men use only 
ose few abilities they happen to discover. How 
they hope for success? 


hy isnow no longer necessary to look to chance 
can stly experiment to find your latent talents. It 
ete done accurately, scientifically, with slight 


they 


Your Success is determined by two big factors—knowing what abilities 
you actually possess and knowing in what line of work to use them so that 
will bring the highest price. Every normal man 
ities necessary to win success. It’s all a question of putting these talents to 
the right use. Failures are turned into amazing successes, and successes 
into even greater successes when natural talents are properly applied. 


„out just what this 
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Or great work, 
“Choosing Your 
Vocation” shows you 
how to analyze your- 
self—to make a thor- 
ough inventory of 
pour powers and capabilities, to recognize un- 

nown talents. It supplies you with a full, ac- 
curate description of all worthwhile occupations, 
together with the qualities and training required for 
success. After that it is a simple matter to fit your 
abilities into your waiting work. You will know 
yourself and with that knowledge comes power, 
certainty, confidence. 


With that discovery A will feel things “click 
into place” inside you. Then and then only you will 
become truly your own master, driven by forces 
entirely within your own being—to satisfy your own 
inner needs. No doubts, no uncertainty — every 
ounce of power in every effort you put forth. 


When that time comes, and it can come tomorrow, 
your foot is on the first rung of the ladder to success. 
This great work, “Choosing Your Vocation” will come to 
you on approval, all 
charges prepaid. 
Send no money. 
Merely fill in and 
mail coupon. 


has in him the qual- 


American School 


Chartered as an Educational Institution 1897 
Dept. V-41, Drexel Av. & 58th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Test it in every am i 
way you can think Z 
of. Then if you 
feel that youcan do 
without it, send it 
back, and you will 
owe nothing. 


But if you realize, 
as you surely will, 
that this work will 
prove a tremendous 
factor in helping 
you win, then remit 
five dollars in full 
payment. It costs 
you nothing to find 


Free Examination Coupon 


American School 
Dept. V-41, Drexel Av. & 58th St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
send me “Choosi: Your Vocation" on ap- 


A You may 
great work will do proval, all charges prepaid. agree to either remail 
n 5 days from 


for you. So fill in (Mine's tal pas ment. eee PN LS 
and mail that cou- 
PON Fight NOW While `> Name on ccccscsssssseesssnsessnnseeseeneeteneennennsennsennenennennnenet 
you are thinking 
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your 


banker 


—“Do I lose 
—or do you lose 


when my check is raised?” 
Several thousand banks all over the 


United States can answer you posi- 
tively. If your banker supplies Super- 
Safety Insured Bank Checks, he 
will answer you like this—‘'Neither 
of us lose, for we provide you with 
Super-Safety Insured Bank Checks. 
This means that our bank and each 
of our depositors are insured for 
$1,000.00 against loss through fraud- 
ulent alteration of our checks. The 
insurance company pays the loss.” 


If your banker doesn’t provide you 
with this positive protection, write 
us for the name of one who will 
gladly accommodate you. 


$1,000.00 of check insurance 

against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 

covers each user against loss. 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 


‘What’s the good of trying to brain me 
with a kitchen stool? You'd have landed 
in the electric chair for it. As it is, you'll 
have to languish in a prison cell for heaven 
only knows how long. Meantime, don’t 
hiss at me like that. It doesn’t look 

retty, and it doesn’t do me a bit of harm. 
lm feeling too fit. In fact, I don’t know 
when I’ve felt so well or so chatty,” 
he added peacefully. “Oh, no, no, keep 
quiet. OF couse I can’t let go of your 
hands. I like to hold them!” 

“You better go and look after them 
women,” “Sleepy Annie” muttered. “Hart 
chloroformed ’em—an’ he ain’t any too 
careful about such jobs.” 

At the change in his face, she laughed. 
“T thought you wouldn’t feel so well after 
that. Hece daria you—what y’ doin’ ?” 

He gagged her with his handkerchief 
and tied her arms behind her with another 
piece of cord. He felt cold and sick. Hart 
in Verity’s room! He told himself the 
woman was lying, but his imagination 
pictured a thousand horrors. 

“I think you’re lying,” he told Annie; 
“but well see. Come along.” 

He propelled her down-stairs and ahead 
of him to the front door, and opening this 
sent a low whistle out into the darkness. 
Almost before it had ceased the two ofh- 
cers who had been guarding the house 
stood before him. 

“Weve got them,” he said briefly. 
“Caught them right in the act, too. One 
of you watch this woman. The other 
keep an eye on those two doors. The 
Chief will be here in a few minutes. I’m 
going up-stairs to see what mischief 
they’ve done there.” 

He mounted the staircase three steps 
at atime. On the way to Verity he hur- 
riedly glanced into the sick-room. Its 
atmosphere was unchanged. The unsus- 
pecting night nurse nodded at him reas- 
suringly, and he closed the door without 
speaking. 

At Verity’s door he stopped, and his 
breath caught. He knew now that Annie 
had spoken the truth. He opened the 
door, and finding the electric switch after 
a slight but paddenise delay lifted from 
the girl’s face the pad that still covered it. 
He felt physically ill as he did so, and a 
sudden lust for the life of Hart filled him. 
Going in turn to the room’s four windows 
he threw each wide open. Through them 
poured the bracing tonic of the cold night 
air, and with it came the welcome sound 
of an automobile driven at full speed and 
tushing up the avenue toward the house. 


THE police had come and gone, taking 
with them their four sullen prisoners. 
Doctor Morris, responding at once to the 
hurry call sent him, had successfully 
treated Verity and Madame Hvoeslef for 
the after-effects of chloroform. Mrs. 
Pardee, who, despite her chronic insomnia 
had slept peacefully while Hart abstracted 
her jewels from the cases on her dressing 
table where it was her confiding habit to 
leave them, was still in happy uncon- 
sciousness of the events of the night. 
Renshaw had done the honors of the 
house with some natural complacency. 
He had not forgotten to give the doctor 
and the officers of the law a little welcome 
refreshment after their efforts. He had 
looked to the comfort of Madame Hvoes- 
lef, and had aroused the day nurse from 
her innocent slumbers to care for the for- 


eigner and Verity. Now, in Campbell’s 
big chair before the rebuilt fire in the liv- 
ing-room, he listened to Morris’s admiring 
tributes, and thought of the way Verity 
had looked when he left her. 

“So you were right, after all,” Morris 
spoke thoughtfully, watching the rings of 
smoke that floated away from his lips. It 
was almost three o’clock in the morning, 
but neither man was ready to go to bed. 

“I didn’t think you were right,” he 
went on. “I admit that now. I was 
blind as a bat. 1 ought to have got some- 
thing from Campbell’s restlessness, if 
from nothing else.” He sighed. “lt was 
a great stunt you pulled off, old man.” 
He hesitated. “I wonder if I dare to tell 
you that I know who you are?” he mur- 
mured. 

The other nodded. Of course you 
may. Everyone will know in a few days.” 

“You mean that you’re going back to 
town?” 

“Not till Campbell’s on his feet, of 
course, and has released me from our fool 
agreement. But I’m going back to my 
own identity to-morrow. I’ve skulked 
long enough.” 

“Then’’—Morris dared the question— 
“you feel that you are all right—your 
own man again?” 

“I know I am.” 


RENSHAW fidgeted a moment, then 
rose. 
“You're going to look in on Miss Cami 
bell agai before you turn in, aren’t you!” 

“Yes.” 

“TIl go up with you and hear your 
final report.” 

He waited at the half-open door of 
Verity’s room, his heart pounding fiercely. 
He heard the doctor’s voice, that of the 
nurse, and then the most wonderful voice 
in the world. 

“Is Mr. Renshaw there? 
him for a moment.” 

He went in and bent over her, the doc- 
tor and ‘nurse moving away to make room 
for him at the bedside. 

“All right now?” he asked gently. 

“Yes, I—I think so. But—would it be 
too much if I—asked you something?” 
Her voice was almost inaudible. 

“Nothing in the world you could ask 
me would be too much.” 

“Then—then, will you, if you’re not 
too tired—stay somewhere near?” Her 
voice broke. “I’m afraid when you're 
not near,” she admitted with a childish 
gulp. 

He pressed the hand that lay on the 
coverlet. It clung to his as it had clung 
in the black hole of the closet. 

“They’re all out of the house and on 
their way to jail. Of course you know 
that. But I am going to sit just outside 
your door the rest of the night,” he added. 

“Oh!” Her face grew Tothiciouss then 
clouded. “It’s horribly selfish of me to let 
you. It’s abominable, really, when you're 
so tired. But when you are not near I 
feel as if’—her lips trembled—“as if 
I were in a nightmare.” 

“You were. You’ve passed through 
several nightmares this week. I felt as if 
I were in one myself while that infernal 
gang was plotting around us. You'll be 
all right in a few days. Now, will you try 
to sleep?” . 

“Of course I will sleep if I know you are 
taking care of me.” 


I want to see 


Scattergood Remembers 


“That’s agreed.” He kissed the little 
hand and released it. Then, observing 
that the doctor had left the room and that 
the nurse was tactfully occupying herself 
beyond arg distances he softly added, 
“Tm going near you all my life, my 
darling, if only you will let me.” > 

For an instant more he looked down on 
her, watching the slow color flood her 
beautiful face. Under his look her eyes 
closed, then reopened and at last returned 
his gaze. 

He took a chair and went into the hall 
to settle himself for the few remaining 
hours of the night. The lights had been 
turned out and the old house was dark 
again; but as he shut his eyes and leaned 
his head against her door, life and the 
whole world seemed spread in a glorious 
panorama before him. The center of the 
vision was Verity. She was everywhere he 
looked. She enclosed him like a wall. 

What he had always desired but had 
hardly dared to hope. for, what his mother 
and sister in their final moments of life 
had prayed that he might have, had come 
tohim at last. But he had not “fallen in 
love.” He seemed to feel the unfurling of 
mighty wings, and he rose to love as a 
lark mounts to the open sky. 

His years of illness, of loneliness, of 
darkness, were far behind him, far below 
him. He could forget them now. Ahead 

him once more lay life and work, as 
well as the rapture of the promise he had 
read in the eyes of the girl he loved. 

he End) 
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(Continued from page 33) 


tugs from the whiffletree, Deacon, so 
when the hoss started: off he jest kind of 
left the wagon in the lurch?” 
Course not.” 
“Missed consid’able out of life.” 
“I dunno what you're a-palaverin’ 
about. I’m goin’ to Hooper’s.” 
“To make trouble fer this boy?” 
“You kin bet your bottom dollar.” 
“Give any thought to his old grandma? 
Give any thought to her?” 
“Hain’t none of my business.” 
“Mebbe not. Mebbe not.... Better 
see one of these here oculist eye doctors, 
acon... . Can’t sell yea fust-class 
buggy wrench this mornin’, kin I?” 
“No,” the deacon said, “but you kin 
sll me them woods adjoinin’ my farm.” 
That stand of spruce? I kin, eh? 
-m.... Wal, Deacon, if you was to wait 
tll I let that there piece you’d be 
through this world and the next and well 
into the iron works. I gota special use for 
that pas Deacon.’ 
Glang!” the old man said to his 
horse, 
It was quickly made apparent that the 
deacon was filled with intentions against 
E t, and the hearty coöperation of 
lder Hooper was assured. The elder had 
en what one might call a belligerent 
mutral; but the fact became known to 
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Competition in Economy 


One fundamental problem stands fore- 
most for business—a realignment of price 
levels where buying power of incomes will 
permit a return to normal consumption. 


The first step toward restoring balance 
between purchasing and productive capa- 
cities must be elimination of the wastage 
which has been one cause of present 
conditions, . 


That can mean but one thing—a return 
to rigid, scientific economy in every branch 
of industrial and distributive processes. _ 


Economy in labor costs is practical only 
by giving labor a larger return, not in 
dollars, but in actual merchandise which 
dollars will buy. In that way only can 
consumption increase and production 
return to normal. 


For a long period business primarily 
studied and practiced the science of expan- 
sion. For some time to come the chief 
emphasis must be placed on the science 
of economical production and distribution. 


During a period of declining prices, 
profits are the reward of successful com- 
petition in economy. 

The National Bank of Commerce in 


New York places sound economies fore- 
most as a measure of credit safety. 


National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Sixty Million Dollars 


x té 
A House 
Divided 
Two sisters and a brother had been 
living with their father in a fine 


old house that had been the family 
home for generations. 


To so leave matters after his death 
that the family estate and possessions 
should be preserved for his children’s 
and their children’s use, was the object 
closest to the aged father’s heart. 


He consulted his children regarding 
the making of his will and was per- 
suaded by the younger daughter to 
name his son as executor and trustee. 


Upon the father’s death, the estate 
came into the son’s hands. He be- 
came interested in a number of plans 
which required financing. 


The older sister, becoming anxious 


about the safety of the estate, finally ' 


brought herself to demand an account- 
ing from the brother by court order. 
It was found that the estate was almost 
hopelessly involved. All that was finally 
left was the old home—and there was 
but little to keep it going. The sisters 
still live in the same house, but they 
are strangers to each other. 


A Free Book About Wills 


Leaving money and prop- 
erty to managed by 
“someone in the family,” or 
“someone we know,” has 
been the cause of many dis- 
asters. A safe, sensible, 
modern way to insure the 
preservation of an estate, is 
to name a trust company as 

our executor and trustee. 

ith the trust company, 
the administration of an es- 
tate is a specialized busi- 
ness. The trust company is 
i expert in the hardline of 
investments. It is familiar with legal require- 
ments. It has ample financial resources. It 
does not enter into family disputes. 

Ask a trust company, or write to the address 
below, for “Safeguarding Your Family’s Future,” 
an interesting booklet on wills and trusts. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
FIVE NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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Coldriver that morning that a meeting of 
the Church Session had been held at his 
home the night before. Bob-cat had taken 
note of this, and also of the fact that the 
elder’s house boasted but two doors— 
back and front. This had spelled oppor- 
tunity, and Bob-cat seized it. With the 
elders own wire clothes-line he had 
fastened the front doorknob to the back 
doorknob in such a secure manner that 
egress from the house became impossible 
except through a window—which was 
upsetting to the dignity. 

Consequently, the selectmen of Cold- 
river met in the Town Hall to discuss the 
series of outrages. Now, the selectmen 
were a remarkable body with awful 
powers, some of which they actually 
possessed according tolaw. Their assumed 
jurisdiction catried sil the way from vicious 
dogs to domestic relations. Bobcats fate 
rested in their hands. 

“We better move kind of cautious,” 
advised Elder Hooper, “‘’cause Scatter- 
good Baines is a-mixing into this.” 

“Irs high time,” said Deacon Petty- 
bone, “that he was showed how fast he 
kin drive his hoss across a bridge.” 

“Neverthe-less,” said the elder, “I 
hain’t got no special hunger to show 
him.... Hem!.... We kin git the de- 
sired result by layin’ back and waitin’.”’ 

In this manner a Fabian policy was 
decided upon; but in the minds of the 
selectmen the result was already accom- 
plished and Bob-cat was as good as in- 
carcerated in the Reform School. 

For two days Scattergood missed Bob- 
cat. On the third evening he went to the 
little white house at the edge of town 
where Bob-cat lived with his grand- 
mother. He rapped, and no answer being 
made opened the door and stepped inside. 
The house was still, and he made his way 
from room to room until he reached a 
tiny bedroom, and there, asleep in a chair 
by his grandmother’s bedside, was the 
boy. The grandmother turned her head 
and gazed at Scattergood. 


“Ss-ssh,” she said weakly. “Hes— 
sleepin’.” 

“ Ailin’, Grandma?” he asked. 

“ Been awful mis’able.... He wouldn’t 
leave me.” 


“Been nussin’ ye, eh?” 

“Dunno’s he’s slep’ fer three nights.” 

“Where’s the doctor?” 

“We hain’t had no doctor... . Don’t 
need no doctor. He couldn’t do nothin’.” 
She turned away her face. “Seems like 
there wa’n’t never sich a boy as him.” 


N ANOTHER week Bob-cat was alone 

in the world, and Coldriver discussed his 
case. This was the moment for which 
Deacon Pettybone had waited. 

Scattergood sensed the crisis in Bob- 
cat’s affairs. He could, he was aware, set 
in motion machinery which would save 
Bob-cat from the Reform School, but 
that was not enough to satisfy him. He 
had in mind a more ambitious project— 
and a vastly more difficult one. He sent 
for Pliny Pickett, ex-stage driver, now 
conductor of the sole passenger train on 
Seattergood’s railroad. Next he made 
three crosses on a piece of paper and gave 
a small boy a nickel to search for Bob-cat 
and deliver the summons:of the band. 

Pickett was first to arrive. 

“Um. Close-mouthed as usual, hain’t 
you, Pliny?” 


“Calc’late to be.” 

“Could talk, couldn’t ye? Could let 
out things if you was compelled?” 

““Mebbe so,” Pliny said cautiously. 

“Know I’d bought me the Whittaker 
place on the bend of the river?” 

“Hadn't heard.” 

“Nobody has,” said Scattergood suc- 
cinctly. “Know I was aimin’ to buy that 
fifty acres of medder that lays jest across 
the river from it?” 

é No.” 

“Don’t wonder you hain’t. Didn't 
know it myself till jest now. . . . Wouldn’t 
speak of it to nobody, would ye?” | 

“You kin depend on it.” 

“Not even if you was asked?” 

“Wa-l,” said Pliny, long familiar with 
Scattergood’s methods of giving orders 
to one effect while seeming to direct the 
exact contrary, “I dunno but what that 
alters the case.” 

coon if Crane and Keith was to ask 
ye? ; 

; Pliny considered. ‘‘Wouldn’t open my 
aw. 

“W-al, supposin’ now, Deacon Petty- 
bone was to come to ye, secret-like, and 
come near bribin’ ye to tell?” 

“‘Cale’late,” said Pliny after delibera- 
tion, “ I might let loose offs hint.” 

“G’-by, Pliny.” 


RESENTLY Bob-cat arrived and the 

outlaw band convened. Bob-cat had 
insisted upon remaining in his grand- 
mother’s little house, and Scattergood had 
seen to the rent. Also, through the unlaw- 
ful methods habitual to outlaws, he had 
arranged for an ample supply of food for 
the boy... . After the exchange of grips 
and whispered ritual, the pair made their 
way to the rendezvous of the band, which 
was in a nook behind barrels and boxes in 
the room behind the hardware store, and 
there they remained for upward of half 
an hour. 
As they parted Scattergood said, 
on’t forgit; he was a soldier in the Civil 
War.” . 

At dusk that night, as the deacon was 
milking hia Jereg cow, he heard a rapping 
on the window of the cowshed. In a mo- 
ment a white rag on the end of a stick ap- 
peared through the opening, and Bob- 
cat’s voice whispered, “Be you there, 
Deacon?” 

“You git right out of here!” shouted 
the Deacon. 

“Been a soldier, hain’t ye. Don’t you 
see I’m comin’ to parley under a flag of 
truce?” 

“H’m!” The deacon was commander 
of his G. A. R. post, and battles and 
strategy and the events of 61 to 65 were 
necessary as food and drink to him. A 
flag of truce. . . . Somehow, it wasn’t 
possible for him to disregard a flag of 
truce. “Come around here,” he snapped} 
“but don’t cut up no capers.” 

In a moment Bob-cat appeared, keep- 
ing a strategic position near the door. 

“W-al, what is it?” snapped 
deacon. 

“Deacon, how’d you like to git the best 
of Scattergood Baines?” 

“Eh? What's that? ... Say, you wait 
till I’m done milkin’ this critter and come 
into the house, so’s we kin talk.” 

Bob-cat waited. The Deacon carried 
his foaming pail into the house and Bobs 
cat followed. 
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Scattergood Remembers 


“Mis’ Pettybone,” said the Deacon, 
“this here is a boy they call Bob-cat. 
Him ’n’ me’s got business.” 

Mrs. Pettybone ceased her wiping of 
the sink and turned to gaze at the boy. 
Her eyes moistened and her hands lifted. 
“Oh, Deacon,” she said, and blinked and 
put the corner of her apron to her eyes. 
“Seems like a gift of God to see a child in 
this house agin.... The’ never was a boy 
into it, Deacon.” 

“H’m.... We'll be settin’ right here: 
You go in the parlor, and don’t let nobody 
disturb us.” 

“Fust,” she said with decision, “lemme 
give him a cut of pie. Seems like I’d get a 
sight of pleasure out of watchin’ a boy 
eat pie right in my kitchen.” 

After the pie, the Deacon and Bob-cat 
sat down to business. 

“What was you sayin’?” prompted 
the deacon. 

“You been wantin’ to buy that stand 
of spruce off of Mr. Baines.” 

“Weal?” 

“Scattergood Baines, he’s bought the 
Whittaker place on the Bend, jest above 
his mill.” 

“What fer?” 

“Goin’ to move his sortin’ gap there. ... 
But he hain’t bought that fifty-acre 
medder right across from it. Aims to, 
though.” 

“Be you sure?” 

“Certain.” 

“If he’s goin’ to sort there, he’s jest 
got to own both banks.” 

“So I heard.” 

“Um. ... A feller that got ahead of 
Scattergood and bought that medder 
could kind of wring blood out of him.” 

“Git ’most anythin’ he was a-mind to 
ask. PIl bet you he’d trade them woods 
you was wantin’ for it.” 


THE deacon smote his knee and uttered 
such exclamations of admiration and 
joy as were permissible to his piety. 

“Say, boy, you’re smarter’n a steel 
trap. Huh! I dunno ’s you’re so all-fired 
bad as some folks paints ye.... Be you 
sure of this?,” 

“Tell ye how you kin find out; Pliny 
Pickett, he knows everythin’ Scattergood 
Baines does.” 

_ When Bob-cat left he went away cau- 
tiously by the back door, but not so 
cautiously that Mrs. Pettybone was not 
there to intercept him. 

“Deacon,” she said in a voice that 
trembled a little, “I wonder if hed mind 
if I was to kiss him good night. Seems 
like it would do me a sight of good.” 

“T always been awful fond of old 
ladies,’ said Bob-cat. “There was 
Grandma... . ” 

“T heard tell how good you always was 
to her,” Mrs. Pettybone said. ‘“Here’s 
another piece of pie for you.” 

_ Before the train pulled out next morn- 
ing Deacon Pettybone sought out its con- 
ductor. The conversation was prolonged 
and circuitous, but the deacon came away 
from it satisfied. Bob-cat’s disclosure was 
undoubtedly fact. From the station, the 
deacon drove, at a pace which excited 
comment for weeks, to the house of 
Dunk Mizener, who owned the fifty-acre 
meadow in question, and the two hag- 
gled until noon... . The deed to the pop: 


erty in his wallet, the deacon went home 
to dinner. 
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“Mis’ Pettybone,” he said after the 
| pie, “you got to come with me to Scatter- 
| good Baines’s store. Calc’late to sell him 
some land, and you got to sign the deed.” 

Scattergood was seated on the piazza of 
his store. The deacon and Mrs. Pettybone 
alighted and stood before him. 

“Afternoon,” said the deacon. “We 
come on business.” 

“Um. Git to it,” said Scattergood. 

“Got a piece of proppity I kind of 
figger you'll maybe want to buy.” 

“Hain’t buyin’ no proppity.’ 

“Heard you bought the Whittaker 
place,” said the deacon. 

Scattergood started, leaned forward in 
his chair until it creaked threateningly, 
and his face took on an expression of 
anxiety. ‘‘Where’d you git that news?” 
he demanded. 

“Never mind where, I got it.... This 
mornin’ I see Dunk Mizener and bought 
that there fifty-acre medder across the 
river. Don’t want to dicker fer it, do 
ye?” 

“You went and bought that medder 
land! How much did ye give for it?” 

“Hain’t sayin’. Whar'il you give me 
for it?” 

“ Don’t want it at no price.” 

“Guess you won’t sort no logs on that 
bend, then.” 

“Um. ... W-al, I might buy, if the 
price was right. What figger you settin’?” 

“Hain’t set none.” 

“Give ye a profit of fifty dollars over’n’ 
above what you paid.” 

The deacon laughed. 

“Name a price then, dog-gone it,” said 
Scattergood angrily. 

“No price in money. I'll swap,” said 
the deacon. 

“What for?” 

“I got use fer that stand of spruce 
adjoinin’ my farm. That’s the price.” 


QCATTE RGOOD sunk back in his chair, 
crestfallen as nobody in Coldriver had 
ever seen him crestfallen. He wore the 
look of a defeated man, and the deacon’s 
heart exulted. 

“W-al?” said the deacon. 

“You got me,” said Scattergood dole- 
fully. “You got me where the hair's 
short, Deacon.” Then his lips compressed 
and he sat upright in his chair. “By 
Crimus! I wisht I knowed who told ye. 
Pd like to lay hands on the feller that let 
it out!”? He scowled and clenched his 
fists. Then he struck a mighty blow on 
the arm of his chair. “I know who done 
it,” he shouted; “it was that consarned 
boy. Might ’a’ knowed he was listenin’. 
’Twas him, sure’s shootin’! 

“Now, Scattergood—” 

“You shet up! You’ve done me, and 
done me good.... But that dratted boy’s 
to blame.... Hey,” he called to a small 
boy who was passing, “you run right 
over’n git the dep’ty sheriff. Go a-runnin’. 
Perch him here. Dil teach that devilish 

oy! 

“Say, now! What you aim to do?” 


“Put him where he won’t do nobody no 
harm agin. Reform School, b’jing, and 
the penitentiary, if the’s a way of gittin’ 
him there. . . . Guess the selectmen’ll 
back me. Nothin’ ’ll save him now.” 
Scattergood was beating the air. 

“ Deacon!” said Mrs. Pettybone. 

“The deacon can’t do nothin’. 


You 


—— | needn’t look to him. That boy’s as good 
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as shut behind walls this minute. ’Tain’t | 
as if he had folks. He hain’t got nobody.” 

“You couldn’t send him off—if he had 
folks, could you? He wouldn’t be no 
pauper or vagrant then, would he?” 

“But he hain’t got none,” said Scatter- 
good gleefully. 

“Quick! Quick!” said Mrs. Petty- 
bone to her husband and, seizing his arm, 
she led him away. For the first time in 
upward of torty years of married life she 
assumed the command. As they turned 
the corner there stood Bob-cat. 

“Here, boy, git in here, quick,” said 
Mrs. Pettybone, and Bob-cat obeyed. 

“Whip up that hoss,” said Mrs. Petty- 
bone, and her bewildered husband laid the 
gad across the animal’s back. Behind 
them they could hear Scattergood’s voice 
raised in command and imprecation: 
“Hey, somebody! After ’em! They’re 
a-helpin’ him escape! Hitch, somebody, 
and ketch ’em!”. ... 

“Mis’ Pettybone,” said the deacon be- 
tween jolts, “what’s got into ye? What 
you aimin’ to do?” 

“Deacon,” she said, “I been a good and 
faithful wife for two-score year; but now 
you got to do’s I say.... I aim to give 
this boy folks, and you ’n’ me’s goin’ to 
be the folks.” 

“What?” 

“T’ll have him,” she said, “or I won’t 
never enter your door agin.” 

The deacon grunted. “What’s all the 
rumpus about, Mis’ Pettybone?” he said. 
“I hain’t interferin’ any, be ]?... H’m. 
... Smarter’n a steel trap. . . . Likeliest 
boy I ever see.... ” 


ANP so the thing was accomplished. 
Pursuit lagged and they were not over- 
taken, and that night the trio returned to 
Coldriver with all preliminary steps taken 
to convert Bob-cat into James B. Petty- 
bone, son and heir to Deacon and Mrs. 


Pettybone. 
On Sunday all Coldriver went to the 
Methodist Church to witness the spec- 


tacle. The Pettybones entered and 
marched slowly to the foremost pew, the 
deacon on the right, Bob-cat in the 
middle, and Mrs. Pettybone guarding 
the left. It was observed that all through 
the service Mrs. Pettybone sat with the 
boy’s hand in hers, and that the deacon 
had difficulty in repressing his pride. The 
sermon over, halt a dozen persons spoke 
to him, but received no direct answers. 
All the deacon replied to any was, 
“Smartest boy in seven states. Only 
feller ever got the best of Scattergood 
Baines in a deal.” 

Sundry individuals paused to com- 
miserate with Scattergood upon his ill 
fortune. He blinked at one sad all, not as 
a man sunk in defeat, but with an air 
which made them wonder how true reports 
were, and when they heard his reply to 
Elder Hooper they wondered still more. 
To the elder, Scattergood said: 

“You never kin tell who gits the best 
of a deal by figgerin’ what gits deposited 
in a bank... To e... . This here deal 
paid off a debt I been owin’ these fifty 
year, interest compounded. Paid it clean 
and full, and I got the receipt.” 

“Huh. . . . Who you been owin’ so 


fat boy by the name of . . . Scattergood 
Baines.” 
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Listen to Yourself 
Talk 


(Continued from page 47) 


is above it and giving it overtone, as the 
belfry of a church gives overtone to the 
peal of the bell. When your voice is 
pitched low you have a great reverberat- 
ing space below, supporting it. This 
gives the high tone a sense of foundation 
and the low tone a sense of fullness and 
freedom. 

If you have been practicing the exercise 
for resonance correctly you will find that 
your jaw is loose and your lips soft and 
flexible. You are now ready to take 
another step. 

We will now use a new syllable, “do,” 
with the “o” long as in the word know. 
Say “‘do-do-do-do-do. . .” just as you re- 
peas “mim,” only not quite so fast. 

ake care that your jaw and tongue both 
move freely. Retain the impression of the 
sound being a reverberation in the front 
of your face. Two minutes of practice in 
this exercise are enough at a time. 

Your vocal machinery should now be 
free enough to use it in saying something 
besides mere syllables. Take a deep 
breath as before and, instead of repeating 
“mim” or “do,” utter some common 
phrase, such as “‘Good morning!” “Where 
are you going?” “Hello!” “Come on 
over!” “Where have you been?” or 
“Good-by.” Be sure that the flow of tone 
heard in the “do” and “mim” exercises is 
still heard in “Good morning!” and the 
companion phrases. You will find that the 
two previous exercises, besides helping 
the tone to be placed correctly in the front 
of the face, invite the lips to delicate and 
definite use and the tongue to that feeling 
of slimness at the tip that makes for clear 
and clean-cut enunciation. 


[E YOU have done as I told you, you will 
be surprised to hear how much clearer. 
and truer your tones are coming. They may 
sound unnatural, but they are not. They 
are merely unhabitual. For the moment, 
you are shaking yourself free from the 
effects of years of bad voice habits. 
Don’t forget that I say “for the moment.” 
It will take much faithful practice to 
make the effect permanent. 

Use these exercises for ten days. Prac- 
tice them for a few minutes night and 
morning, and at any time of the day when 
you get a convenient opportunity. At the 
end of the ten days I want you to start on 
the fourth and last of the mechanical 
exercises I am going to give you. It is 
practice in correct breathing. Your voice 
can never fully come into its own until you 
learn how to support your tones with your 
breath. Most lifeless tones are due largely 
to talking on empty lungs. 

As a preliminary, practice the relaxa- 
tion exercise I gave you first. Then inhale 
deeply, making sure that you feel the 
greatest expansion about the waist. Then 
exhale gently and steadily, with only 
enough force to flutter the Hame tip of a 
lighted candle held about three inches 
from your lips. This is hard to do at first, 
but the attainment of it will help you 
greatly in breath control. Be conscious o 
a strong inward and upward pull at the 
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diaphragm, and be sure that the chest 
does not sink. 

Repeat this exercise. Then take a full 
breath and see how little air you can use 
to extinguish the candle, taking pains to 
have the force of the air come from a sud- 
den blow or contraction of the diaphragm. 
The chest must not drop. 

Now take another full breath, and hold 
it while you count five mentally. Then 
exhale, forcing the air up and out from the 
diaphragm. n’t count too fast. Prac- 
tice this several times. 

Inhale again. Instead of counting five 
mentally, sound ‘‘o” for the same length 
of time. Then exhale. See that as little 
breath as possible escapes with the tone. 
Only an infinitesimal amount of air needs 
to pass through the larynx to produce 
clear sound. Most of us waste our breath 
shamefully. In order to make sure that 
too much breath is not escaping, hold a 
hand mirror two or three inches in front 
of your lips, and see that you do not frost 
the surface as you sound “‘o.”” 

That stream of pure tone you are hear- 
ing, supported by your full lungs, is the 
stuff of which rich, melodious speech is 
made. It is the quality which you must 
give eventually to your everyday speech. 

Now inhale and count five aloud, being 
sure that no waste breath is escaping... . 
Then exhale. .. . Repeat several times. 

Again, instead of sounding “©” or the 
numerals, say the word poor, supporting 
it on your full breath. Follow it with the 
words pool, loon, and loom. Then try some 
of the phrases from the previous exercises, 
such as ‘‘Good morning” or ‘Where are 
you going?” Feel alive and interested! 
Remember that speech, to be effective, 
must not only employ a good tone but be 
part of a vital, living thought. 


ONE thing you must always bear in 
mind is that the voices that thrill you 
in other people are more than the product 
of a perfected mechanism—they spring 
from imagination. You must enliven your 
imagination; you must train your mind to 
feel, to make pictures. 

After you have repeated the exercises 
above, I want you to keep the singing 
quality of your tones fresh in your mind, 
and repeat a few colorful phrases, such as 
“This is the forest primeval.” .. . “Out 
of the blue of the dreaming distance—” 
... “Come unto Me, all ye that labor.” 
Support them on a full reservoir of breath 
and make your speech expressive of the 
spirit of the words. 

The shades of meaning are numberless. 
Take “This is the forest primeval,” for 
example. Repeat it first in a matter-of- 
fact tone, just as you would say, ‘This is 
a table, and over there is a chair.” You 
are simply stating that a primeval forest 
stands before you. It makes no particular 
appeal to your imagination, but there it is! 

Then imagine that you are a lumberman 
looking at that forest. You are thinking 
in commercial terms. Here is a big stretch 
of timber. You wonder how much pulp 
and cord wood there is in it. Get that 
speculative, commercial quality into your 
thougkt, then speak. Listen closely and 
keep trying, until “This is the forest 
primeval” means lumber and dollars. 

Imagine that you are being pursued. 
The forest looms up before you as a 
shelter. _ Here you can hide. With a sense 
of security, of relief, you cry out in thank- 
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fulness, “This is the forest primeval!” 
Use your imagination, and you will find 
that the words are leaving your lips with 
an entirely different intonation. 

Then give the sentence the real spirit in 
which Longfellow wrote it. See the happy 
Acadians in peaceful simplicity. Think 
of the tragedy that overwhelmed them. 
See those ancient trees standing there, 
dignified and majestic, like sacred senti- 
nels on the listening posts of Time. ‘You 
pause before them in wonder and awe. 
‘This is the forest primeval,” you say— 
and your voice is low and meditative and 
freighted with memories. 

Practicing different intonations, to in- 
terpret different emotions, is one of the 
best practices you can follow. It develops 
the range and flexibility of your voice. Te 
makes ıt colorful and expressive. Select 
phrases for yourself, and make sour voice 
interpret their real meaning. When you 
meet a person whose voice impresses you 
with its warmth and conviction, remem- 
ber some remark and try to say the words 
in exactly the same way when you are 
alone. Don’t be afraid that you will be- 
come merely imitative. ctors and 
actresses are forever copying the tones of 
others. Thus they develop true and flexi- 
ble instruments. 

Perhaps you find it difficult to enter a 
room or open a conversation with assur- 
ance and poise. Pause a moment, forget 
your hands, your feet, your face, and your 
clothes. Concentrate your sense of move- 
ment in that vital center termed the solar 
plexus; feel lifted up by it, thus freeing 

our shoulders, n, and limbs. Then 
Dathe deeply and slowly—and speak. 
As you establish breath control, your lungs 
will supply you habitually with an ade- 
quate amount of air for supported tones. 


You will find that you can affect your 
own state of mind surprisingly by the 
tone in which you speak. When you are 
nervous, if you will deliberately pitch 
your voice low and full, the nervousness 
will disappear gradually. If you are fear- 
ful or tense, take a half dozen deep, slow, 
rhythmic breaths, and the tension will re- 
lax. 

In depression, the tones take on a minor 
cadence, expressing gloom and discourage- 
ment. At times when you feel depression 
coming on, try saying what you have to 
say in tones positive and enthusiastic. 
Use “I can!” “Iwill”? “That is good!” 
Mean them! You will be surprised at the 
effect it will have on yourself. 

For a few minutes every day you should 
read aloud a short passage from the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Stevenson, Tennyson, Al- 
fred Noyes, or some other clear and color- 
ful writer. Strive to interpret the inner 
spirit of what you read. Interpret this 
spirit through the words, which are the 
symbols of thought. 

Always try to eliminate common and 
banal expressions from your vocabulary— 
such as ‘‘Absolutely!” “Pil tell the 
world!” “You’re right!” ‘“Isn’t that 
ripping?” ‘‘You’ve said it!” They are 
the phrases of mental laziness, and lazy 
phrases befog the thought. Don’t apply 
the word “wonderful” to everything from 
a picture puzzle to a sunset. Use a dic- 
tionary and a book of synonyms and 
antonyms. Study the meaning of ad- 
jectives and use those that exactly ex- 
press the shades of thought you desire. 
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By the use of well-chosen words you will 
develop your individuality and remove 
yourself from the class of people whom 
others hear but never listen to! 

Clear thinking demands clear speech 
for an outlet, and clear speech reacts on 
clear thinking. . 

In a Western town I once knew the 
charming little daughter of a college 
professor. While attending public school, 
she had been seized with a nervous disease 
that manifested itself in crying and 
hysteria. As soon as her parents took her 
out of school for a few days she would re- 
cover. Once back in her classes, however, 
the disorder would return. 

One afternoon, a ffiend of the family 
went to the school to call for the little 
girl. The class was not quite over. As she 
waited, the friend suddenly discovered 
that her own nerves were on edge. The 
teacher, a middle-aged spinster from Ver- 
mont, was talking to her pupils in a tone 
that was flat and strident. 

“To listen to that teacher all day would 
drive me crazy,” the friend told the little 
girl’s mother when they arrived home. 
“T believe that is what is the matter with 
Grace. I feel just the way she acts.” 

Arrangements were made immediately 
to have the child put under a different 
teacher—one whose voice was soft and 
cultivated. Her nervousness vanished. 

This particular case is far from being 
an isolated one. I have known secretaries, 
clerks, and office assistants to develop 
“nerves” —and in one instance a complete 
physical breakdown—through listening 
daily to the unpleasant rasping voice of 
the man under whom they worked. This 
would be less pitiful if such voices were 
unavoidable. But they are not! In- 
telligent training would transform them. 
Indeed, there seems almost no limit to 
what we can do with our marvelous speak- 
ing mechanism, 


EVERAL years ago a girl of French 

parentage came to my studio. She was 
working in a millinery store, where she 
had picked up the’ usual ‘‘shop-girl 
English.” Her ancestors had been gently 
bred. Instinct told her that unless she 
cultivated better speech she had little 
chance of rising above her present po- 
sition. She asked me to help her. 

We worked together for several months. 
I helped her to round out her tones, cor- 
rected her faulty vowels, aided her to 
perfect her English, and at the same time 
saw to it that certain charms of her native 
French inflection were preserved. By the 
time she had finished her course of train- 
ing she would have passed muster in any 
social circle. 

When I next heard from her she had 
opened her own shop ‘‘on the Avenue.” 
It soon drew a patronage of prominent 
society folk. I was watching her business 
career with pride, when one morning I 
read in the newspaper that she had 
married a wealthy and prominent man. 
To-day she is a social favorite and a 
woman of true charm. 

I will admit that this girl was blessed 
with unusual intelligence and much 
attractiveness. But these alone were not 
enough. If she had lacked the common 
sense and patience to improve her speak- 
ing voice it is probable that she never 
would have risen above the position of 
paid employee in a millinery shop. 
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MACGREGOR 


Master Wooden Clubs were supreme last 
year and this season will lead the lists 
again. Yet announcement of the Master 
Balanced Ball is the most important 
message of many we will have in 1922. 
Ask your Pro or Dealer for this club and 
this ball—they are both MACGREGORS. 


A FACTORY FOUNDED ON FAITH 


Twenty-five years ago there were but few of us with the 
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What Your Mirror 
Will Tell About 
Your Character 


(Continued from page 59) 


on the other hand, a group of clergymen, 
of scientists, or of physicians, is likely to 
show a larger proportion of the darker 
type—the conservators, the thinkers, the 
men who would rather be sure of a little 
than run the risk of losing everything in 
order to gain a great deal. 

“From Alexander to Pershing, from 
Alfred the Great to Harding and Coolidge, 
the leaders of the race have generally been 
fair-skinned men; Roosevelt being, of 
course, a perfect example. To the darker- 
skinned has fallen the task of thinking 
things out more quietly, of conserving the 
results and correcting the mistakes of 
their fairer-skinned brothers, who plunge 
ahead, creating, but seldom P o 
conquering, but too impatient to hold and 
administer. 

“So when a man comes to me to know 
what he should do, I-look at his coloring 
first of all. Is he a creator or a conserver, 
a doer or a thinker, a conqueror or an ad- 
ministrator, a salesman or an accountant, 
a leader or a caretaker? 


“THE answer to these questions implies 
no difference in intelligence. The 
chances for success in either type are equal. 
If the fair-skinned man leaps ahead more 
vigorously, he runs the greater risk of over 
leaping. If the dark-skinned man thinks 
more slowly, he more often thinks clear 
through. 

“But the type of work to which each is 
adapted is distinct and different. You 
have only to watch a group of traveling 
salesmen in a hotel, or walk down between 
the long lines of clerks in a big office to 
see how full the world is of men misplaced. 
And frequently there is no better clue to 
that fact than the simple matter of their 
coloring. . 

“ Next to color, one of the most obvious 
and interesting differences in men is in 
the shape of their heads,” Mr. Kibby con- 
tinued. “It would be easy enough to 
write a book on this aspect of the subject 
alone. What you want, however, is sim- 
ply to tell your readers enough to sharpen 
their observations. Let us confine our- 
selves to two types of heads, therefore— 
the so-called motive type and the mental 
type—and let us study them first of all in 
the persons of two very celebrated recent 
examples. 

“Think back to 1912, when both men 
were in their prime, and suppose that 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wil- 
son were to have come to you on the same 
morning as applicants for a position. 
What would you have noticed about them 
as they entered your office? 

“Both fair-skinned; both with the eyes 
of thinkers—rather small eyes set wide 
apart; both planting their feet with the 
steady assurance that is characteristic of 
frankness and sincerity. For a man’s 
walk betrays him. 

“Of the two, Mr. Wilson would prob- 
ably have been the more carefully dressed; 
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and you would have said to yourself: 
‘This man will be precise in detail; no 
small points will escape him as unimpor- 
tant.’ But most of all you would have 
been impressed by the contrast in the 
shape of the heads of the two men. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s head was square and solid, as 
though cut from stone with a hammer and 
chisel. Mr. Wilson’s face is far more tri- 
angular, sloping from the broad forehead 
to the point of the chin. 

“‘Roosevelt’s body was square, like his 
head. His thick neck and broad head 
were like the neck and head of a lion; his 
hands were square and powerful and 
gripped the arms of his chair, so that in 
some of his pictures they look almost like 
alion’s paws. But Mr. Wilson is tapering; 
his hands and neck are more slender; his 
head higher—denoting mental power and 
idealism—but less full behind, less en- 
dowed with those elements that we speak 
of as making a man ‘human.’ 


“THE square-heads of the world are the 
doers, the so-called motive type. The 
men of high forehead and tapering faces 
are the mental type, the thinkers. And 
when you find a face that is a combination 
of these two you have reason to expect the 
well-rounded executive, whose impulse to 

et things done is tempered and guided 

y the habit of thinking things through. 

“Hoover has a decidedly square face; 
so has General Goethals; Samuel T. Rea, 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, is an almost 
perfect motive type. Secretary Baker, on 
the other hand, is an excellent example of 
the mental type and must have suffered 
keenly under the gruelling demands of a 
doing job. That President Wilson and 
Mr. Baker should have been so much 
attracted to each other is not at all strange 
when one sees how much there is in com- 
mon in the faces of the two men. Mr. 
Baker’s predecessor, Lindley M. Garrison, 
on the contrary, belongs far more dis- 
tinctly to the motive type; and, finding 
himself uncomfortable under the direc- 
tion of a personality more purely mental, 
he waxed impatient and resigned. 

“Look at the faces of the leaders in the 
recent war—Kitchener, Von Hindenburg, 
Haig, Beatty, Pershing—square-heads 
almost every one of them. Contrast with 
these the faces of the world’s poets, 
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NX JHEN you view your first pair of 
Florsheim Shoes — remember that 
their splendid appearance, you so greatly 
admire, is not merely a surface finish; but 
a “built-in” quality that will endure for 
months of constant hard wear. 
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Non-slip — they fit the ankle and hug the heel. 
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thinkers, writers, scientists, with their 
high sloping foreheads, tapering faces, 
their frequent tendency to baldness, and 
their generally more delicate neck and 
hands. Then look around your own 


office, or study the audience at the next 
public meeting you attend. See how 
clearly the two types stand out, and how 
much you can imagine of their success or 
failure in the lines of work they have 
chosen, merely by studying the akan of 
their heads. 

“The big, well-shaped nose belongs 
generally to the self-confident, energetic 
type of man. Actors, orators, and pugil- 
ists, whose self-confidence is their stock 
in trade, have it very frequently. Cæsar 
had such a nose, so did Napoleon, as well 
as Wellington and Washington and Lin- 
coln, and scores of leaders whose names 
will occur to you. 

“Tf, by fat men, Cæsar meant the strong, 
sturdy, well-built members of the race, 
then he, too, was right. Thinness goe4 
more often with the mental type; sturdi- 
ness with the motive type. Cassius, whom 
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Law 


Win forYourself a Real Career! 


Would you be independent, command a sub- 
stantial income and an opportunity for public 
service that will make you an influential figure 
in your own community? 


The one profession above all others that brings 
to those who make good not merely wealth but 
prominence and public leadership is— LA 
Successful Jaw-trained men—both in business and 
in active practice—are today earning from $10,000 
to $50,000 a year. For the ablest minds in this great 
profession, there is practically no income-limit, 


Train at Home 
by the Problem Method 


Start today toward this wonderful goal. No need 
to go away to Law School. Right in your own 
bome, under the LaSalle Problem Method, you 
can study the same cases you would read at the 
resident universities, master the fundamental 
principles set forth by some of the most eminent 
authorities in the profession, develop under their 
direction a power for keen and logical thinking 
that will yield you a steadily increasing income 
as long as you live, 

LaSalle training in Jaw is practical and thoro. 
LaSalle graduates make an enviable showing. 
Writes one: ‘Passed bar examination with second 
highest honors in a class of seventy-one.”” Writes 
another: “ Passed bar examinations in ‘Class A,’ 
in competition with five graduates of resident 
universities.” “I had served three terms in Con- 

ess and had gray hair,” writes J. Adam Bede, 

or many years Congressman from Minnesota, 
“before I took up the fascinating study of the 
LaSalle law course. I speak from personal experi- 
ence when I say that LaSalle Extension University 
has reduced the correspondence system of educa- 
tion to a science.” £ 

LaSalle text-books, “lesson talks,” lectures, 
quizzes and examinations have been prepared by 
leading members of the American bar—prominent 
practitioners, judges, law professors in the great 
universities. You graduate with the degree of 
LL. B.— prepared for independent practice or for 
a responsible position with one of the big corpo- 
rations. 


Small Cost— Easy Terms 


Send today for definite information regarding 
the unusual opportunities in law, together with 
letters showing just how scores of lle-trained 
men are cashing in on home-study training. With 
this data we will send you particulars of our 
convenient-payment plan; also your free copy of 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 7 ) 

Make TODAY your starting point toward big 
success by mailing the inquiry-coupon NOW. 
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Cæsar distrusted, was doubtless of the 
mental type; Mark Antony was of the 
motive type, like Cæsar himself. 

“Every feature of the face has its spe- 
cial message. You note instinctively the 
thick, sensuous lips of the selfish, purely 
physical type of man; the cruel mouth of 
the fanatic or the crook; the full, good- 
natured mouth of a Taft, or a Bryan, as 
contrasted with the firm lips of Rocke- 
feller, or of the late Cardinal Gibbons, 
denoting self-control and the capacity for 
great self-sacrifice in the attainment of 
ambition or ideals. You shrink from the 
eye that is cold or shifty, and are attracted 
by the eye that is warm and kindly. 

“You know, even without seeing the 
owner, that the high-pitched voice be- 
longs to a nervous man, and the petulant 
voice to one who is selfish or unwell; 
while deep, mellow, even tones bespeak 
the self-controlled, tolerant individual, 
and a grow! betrays the lion or bear. 


“THE forehead is particularly signifi- 
cant. Men of quick, aggressive minds 
have sloping foreheads; while the fore- 
heads that rise straight up from the eyes 
belong to the slower-minded folk. I have 
marked that fact again and again in offices 
and schoolrooms. Watch the youngsters 
with their eyes fastened on a teacher’s face, 
seeking eagerly to catch the meaning of 
her words. See how the sloping foreheads 
are smooth and untroubled, as the quick 
minds behind them follow easily what she 
has to say; while the straight foreheads 
are puckered and worried, the owners con- 
tracting their little brows in the vain effort 
to keep up. Mark the same thing in an 
office. ow often an executive with 
sloping forehead dictates to a stenog- 
rapher with a straight forehead, and frets 
because she is so slow! Many a tragedy 
would be avoided in school and office, in 
marriage and in every other relationship 
of life, if we were only to recognize that 
the two types of foreheads denote two 
distinct types and speeds of mental 
activity. 

“I said at the beginning that none of 
these rules is infallible. To every one 
there are exceptions. The point I want to 
make is merely this: that our mirrors have 
important lessons to teach us if we will 
give them a chance. 

“One of the most interesting facts in 
the whole subject is that the same face 
may betray two quite different characters 
in different periods of life. We are not 
merely dumb, helpless creatures of our 
heredity and environment, doomed to be 
just what we were born, and no more. 

fen have come to me with cruel, self- 
centered, introspective faces, who sus- 
pected all too little the real facts about 
themselves. And ten years later I have 
seen those men utterly changed—kindly, 
instead of cruel; more thoughtful, less 
impulsive, more tolerant. 

‘The Greeks had a saying, ‘ Know thy- 
self.’ Pope translated it to read, ‘The 
proper study of mankind is man.’ I like 
to go one step further and say: ‘The first 
study of any man should be himself. 
Know yourself, face frankly the short- 
comings and weaknesses that you find in 
your own character, as revealed by your 
face and the faces of the men who react 
to your presence. Then set about it stur- 
dily and patiently to build into yourself 
the characteristics that you Jack. If you 


ersist, and are wise and patient, you will 

e amazed to see the contrast between 
the photograph of yourself at twenty and 
the real self who looks back at you from 
your mirror when you are fifty.’ 

“For twenty years I have sat in m 
office day after day and talked with all 
sorts of men about themselves; and out 
of those experiences I have set down four 
guiding principles: 

“In the first place, I attach less and less 
importance to a man’s experience in the 
line of work for which he is an applicant. 
Not that experience lacks value; but I 
find again and again that a man has spent 
years of his life in work for which he has 
no real aptitude. 

“I like to discover as much as I can, 
therefore, about his real interests—the 
things that appealed to him as a boy, and 
the side lines, or avocations to which he 
turns when all restraint is removed. This, 
with what his face tells me, influences my 
judgment far more than any experience 

e can show or letters he may bring. 

“In the second place, I am not at all 
impressed with the volume of a man’s 
talk, only by its quality. There is a false 
assumption in business that to be a good 
salesman a man must be a ready talker. 
As a matter of fact, too much talk is one 
of the most reliable indications of nervous- 
ness. Some of the most effective salesmen 
I have ever seen have been men who spoke 
little themselves but encouraged speech 
in their prospects. 

“My third point is even more im- 
portant, because more frequently disre- 

arded. I am sure that all of us are too 
ferie conscious of the value of relating 
ourselves to those who are of entirely 
opposite temperament. You have heard 
it said that a man should marry his op 
site. There is much sound sense in that 
idea. Mate two light-skinned people of 
the motive type together and you fre- 
quently have a team which pulls in two 

irections. Balance a light-skinned man 
with a dark-skinned woman—the doer 
with the conserver, the restless, buoyant, 
sanguine temperament with the quiet, 
even, thoughtful one—and you have an 
almost ideal combination. 


“THE same principle holds in business, 
of course. Few executives recognize 
the importance of balancing themselves 
with associates of contrasting type. Show 
me an organization in which every officer is 
of the light-skinned, motive type, and I 
will show you an organization likely to 
take too long chances, acting brilliantly 
but impulsively. Such an organization 1s 
almost sure to a in difficulties in a period 
like the present, its over-sanguine direc- 
tors having forged ahead on the assump- 
tion that good times were to last forever. 

“On the other hand, too much conserv- 
atism is just as fatal as too little; and the 
types that tend to conservatism have been 
fully described in what I have already said. 

“Put at the top of an organization a 
doer, and balance him with a conserver, 
and you have a perfect team. Every chief 
executive ought to ask himself: ‘Have I 
somewhere near me a man of wholly dif- 
ferent temperament, a man who will be 
most cautious when I am most optimistic; 
who will perhaps irritate me frequently 
by his disagreement but will cause me 
always to stop, look, and listen before I 
act?’ There is a real place for the dark- 


skinned, quieter, more thoughtful folk in | 


business. Many a concern that was a 
great concern a year ago would be a great 
concern still to-day if it had balanced, over 
against its aggressive, optimistic leaders, 
a group of consolidators and conservers. 

“Finally, I am more and more im- 
pressed every year with the tremendous 
power in business of approbation. The type 
of executive who feels it incumbent on him- 
selfevery so often to ‘stir things up,’ to give 
the ‘whole organization a thorough shak- 
ing-down,’ to ‘put the fear of the loa in 
his associates, little realizes what precious 
assets he endangers or destroys. Men 
differ in coloring, in mental and physical 
type, but they are alike in this tremen- 
dously important fundamental: they like 
to be liked, and they respond in amazing 
fashion to the stimulation of approbation 
and praise.” 


The Most Helpful 
Thing I Ever Found 
Out About Myself 


Prize Contest Announcement 


JN THE article you have just been read- 
ing, Mr. Kibby has given a lot of “tips” 
about how you can size yourself up and 
determine the kind of ability you possess. 
He cites interesting examples of eople 
who have found real success and happi- 
ness by coming to a realization of their 
strong points and their weak points—and 
shifting their program of life so that they 
could make the most of their abilities. 

Suppose you tell us the most significant 
iscovery you ever made about yourself— 
and how you.profited from it. Perhaps 
you woke up to the fact that you were 
meant to be a salesman instead of an 
ofice man—or a mechanic instead of a 
clerk. You may have found out that you 
were keeping yourself back in business by 
irritating your associates—either through 
a tendency to “boss,” or through pride, or 
aloofness. You may have suddenly rec- 
ognized that your daily routine was dis- 
organized; that you were giving too much 
time, for instance, to business or domestic 
details that should have been left to oth- 
ers. Perhaps you were hampering your- 
self by a tendency to look on the dark side 
of life—a tendency that kept you from 
putting your heart into your work. You 
may have discovered that a desire to get 
ahead in business led you to deny your 
family the love and fellowship you owed 
them. 

Whatever your discovery, give us the 
benefit of it. Don’t philosophize about 
others; tell your own personal experience 
in clear, definite language. For the. best 
letter of not more than 400 words we offer 
these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second 
prize; $5, third prize. Competition closes 
April 2oth. Winning letters will appear 
in the July number. 

Contributions to this contest cannot be 
returned, so make a copy of your contest 
letter if you want to preserve it. Manu- 
Scripts and inquiries not connected with 
the contest must be sent under separate 
cover to the Editor of THe AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 


Prize Contest Announcement 


THE COUNTERSIGN THIS SPRING 
IN UNDERWEAR Is 


HATCHWAY 


See these garmentsat your favor- 
ite dealer's today. He can get 
them for you, if we have as yet 
been unable to supply him or if 
he is temporarily sold out. It 
has been a big job to keep deal- 
ers stocked up this Spring, but 
if you have any difficulty in get- 
ting just what you want, we will 
be glad to see that you are ee 
plied, delivery free anywhere in 
the United States. In ordering, 
please state sizes and numbers 
of garments required, enclosing 
remittance toour millat Albany. 
Send for free catalog illustrat- 
ing complete line of Hatchway 
No-Button Union Suits and 
Hatch One-Button Union Suits 
photographed on live models. 


Men’s Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.50, $2, $3, $5 
(The $5 garment is all silk) 

Boys’ Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.25 

Men's Knitted Suits, $1.50, $2, $3, $3.50 

Boys’ Knitted Suits, $1, $1.25 


The NO-BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 
for Men and Boys 


OU’LL find it on every smart counter. You'll 

see it on that smartest judge of dress ideas, the 

college man. (It has already taken like wild fire 

with him.) A month or so from now you'll see 

it in the locker room at Sleepy Hollow, Apawa- 

mis, Exmoor and Onwentsia, on its way up from 
Palm Beach, Coronado, Asheville, Pinehurst, White Sul- 
phur and Virginia Hot Springs. 


The picture tells you in a word—how simple it is—and 
why it is the last word in underwear. 


Step into the legs, slip your arms through the armholes, 
and you're in an under garment that instantly fits the lines 
of your body as no union suit ever did before. 


Some of its more positive virtues are best expressed in the 
negative. Not a button front or back. (Seat so con- 
structed that it requires no button to keep it closed.) No 
buttons to button or unbutton or come off. No button- 
holes to rip or tear. No more weekly repairing—no more 
raids on the work basket in search of safety pins. Happy 
the man in a suit like this. Hlatchway is a garment of 
order and progress because in its planning all the buttons 
and button-holes were left out. Freedom and comfort for- 
ever! 

The Hatchway No-Button Union Suit is the run- 

ning mate of the Hatch One-Button Union Suit, 

the other record holder in underwear progress 

with its one master button at the chest, with its 

million friends and dealer outlets everywhere. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO., ALBANY, NEW YORK 


York Knitting Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada 
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From 700 letters | 


from those who are eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 


Doctors, mechanics, stenographers, housewives, teachers, 

nurses, clergymen, farmers, policemen, architects—in all, 

men and women in 113 different occupations recently 
told their experiences with eating yeast for health 


HE reports came from all parts of the United 

States. Lawyers, artists, lumbermen, wrote in. 
Housemaids and private secretaries. Dressmakers. 
Even a boxer told why he was eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast and what results he was getting. 


Nearly 300 of those who wrote in were eating 
yeast to build up strength and vigor. 251 were 
freed from bondage to laxatives. A great many 
others had digestion and appetite restored. Almost 
as many had been freed of skin disorders. 


“After using every known cathartic’’ 


Hundreds of men and women depend day after day 
oncathartics. Yet this never corrects their trouble. 
Here was a man who had used ‘‘every known ca- 
thartic’’ ever since he was eleven years old. At last 
hesolved his problem. A simple food, Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, eaten like cheese or butter, had stimulated 
the activity of the intestines and restored regular 
functions. Another who had been eating yeast 
for three months wrote: ‘Since eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast I have had no intestinal trouble.” 


“Suffered with gas for years.” Relieved 
after three weeks 


Many suffer for years with some digestive disturbance with- 
out ever realizing that faulty eating is the trouble. Since the 
fresh yeast cake has been known to have a beneficial effect on 
the entire digestive process, it is now being advised in cases 
of stomach and intestinal trouble. 

Many men and women who had been suffering from poor 
appetite have regained appetite and vigor. One of them 
wrote: ‘‘My vitality is back to normal. I have a ravenous ap- 
petite and every morning I get up full of ‘pep’ and ambition.” 


Often men in apparent health are severely afflicted with skin 
troubles. These may be due to intestinal inactivity. Often 
they come with some not-understood digestive disturbance. 
Over one hundred men and over seventy women suffering 
from such skin disorders reported rapid relief from these 
troubles through adding to their diet Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
the food which is now known to correct their basic cause. 


The ways they liked to eat it best 


Almost all these men and women grew to like the taste of 
yeast. Most people took it in water. A number liked it 
in milk. It tastes something like an egg-nog. Many of the 
men liked it plain. Women liked to make sandwiches with 
it, or they took it in fruit juices. Two or three liked it in 
ice cream. One took it in soup. Several liked it in coffee. 


Add 2 or 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast to your own 
daily diet. Place a standing order with your grocer. 200,000 
grocers carry Fleischmann’s Yeast. If your grocer is not 
among them, write to theFleischmann 
agency in your nearest city—they will 
supply you. Send for free booklet tell- 
ing what yeast can do for you. Address 
THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
Dept. 7304, 701 Washington St., 
New York City. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast builds up the system 
naturally by correcting digestive disturb- 
ances and restoring normal elimination 


It Takes a Heap 
o’ Livin’ in a House 
t’ Make It Home 


(Continued from page 9) 


the man. I could go into town, where 
there was the contagion of good cheer; 
and where my work absorbed my thoughts 
and helped to shut out grief. But not so 
with Mother! She must live day by day 
and hour by hour amid the scenes of her 
anguish. No matter where she turned, 
something reminded her of the joy we had 
known and lost. Even the striking clock 
called back to her mind the hour when 
Somerin should have been done for the 
aDy. 

“I must have another little girl,” she 
sobbed night after night. “I must have 
another little girl”? 

And once more the way out was pro- 
vided. We heard of a little girl who was 
to be put out for adoption; she was of good 
but unfortunate parents. We proposed to 
adopt her. 

I have heard many arguments against 
adopting children, but I have never heard 
a good one. Even the infant doomed to 
die could enrich, if only for a few weeks, 
the lives of a childless couple, and they 
would be happier for the rest of their days 
in the knowledge that they had tried to do 
something worthy in this world and had 
made comfortable the brief life of a little 
one. 


by HAT if the child should turn out 
wrong?” I hear often from the lips 
of men and women. 

“What of that?” I reply. “You can at 
least be happy in the thought that you 
have tried to do something for another.” 

To childless couples everywhere I would 
say with all the force I can employ, adopt 
a baby! If you would make AARS the 
home you are building; if you would fill 
its rooms with laughter and contentment; 
if you would make your house more than 
a place in which to eat and sleep; if you 
would fill it with happy memories and 
come yourselves into a closer and more 
perfect union, adopt a baby! Then, in a 
year or twò, adopt another. He who 
spends money on a little child is investing 
it to real purpose; and the dividends it 
pays in pride and happiness and content- 
ment are beyond computation. 

Marjorie came to us when she was three 
years old. She bubbled over with mirth 
and laughter and soothed the ache in our 
hearts. She filled the little niches and cor- 


| ners of our lives with her sweetness, and 


became not only ours in name, but ours 
also in love and its actualities. 

There were those who suggested that 
we were too young to adopt a child. They 
told us that other children would un- 
doubtedly be sent to us as time went on. 
I have neither the space here nor the in- 
clination to list the imaginary difficulties 
outlined to us as the possibilities of adop- 
tion. 

But Mother and I talked it all over one 
evening. And we decided that we needed 
Marjorie, and Marjorie needed us. As to 
the bancal side of the question, I smiled. 
“I never heard of anyone going to the 
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poothouse, or into bankruptcy,” I said, 
onea scone pr on a child. 
I fancy I can pay the bills.” 
TH ccctled ie The next evening when 
I came home, down the stairway leading 
to our fat came the cry, “Hello, Daddy!” 
from one of the sweetest little faces I have 
everseen. And from that day, until God 
needed her more and called her home, that 
_ “Hello, Daddy” greeted me and made 
care worth while. 
The little home had begun to grow in 
beauty once more. That first shopping 
tour for Marjorie stands out as an epoch 
in our lives. I am not of the right sex to 
duani: it, Marjorie came to us with 
only such clothing as a poor mother could 
rovide. She must be outfitted anew 
f head to toe, and she was. The next 
evening, when she greeted me, she was the 
_ proud possessor of more lovely things 
than she had ever known before. But, 
_ beautiful as the little face appeared to me 
then, more beautiful was the look in 
_ Mother’s face. There had come into her 
b qanaka happiness which had been 
t for many months. I learned then, 
3 and I state it now as a positive fact, that 
_ a woman’s test happiness comes from 
dressing a Rretle girl. others may like 
_ pretty clothes for themselves; but to put 
pretty things on a little girl is an infinitely 
_ greater pleasure. More than once Mother 
| went down-town for something for her- 
_ self—only to return without it, but with 
something for Marjorie! 


-PLEDGED to ourselves at the 

k very beginning that we would make 
jorie ours; not only to ourselves but to 

_ others. Our friends were asked never to 
_ refer in her presence to the fact that she 
was . As far as we were concerned 
it was dismissed from our minds. She was 


her mother. To many who knew her and 
loved her; this article will be the first inti- 


jorie was not our own flesh and blood. It 
ra ogy and boast that she was like 
her n , but had her father’s eyes. 
Both her mother and I have smiled hun- 
reds of times, as people meeting her for 
the first time would say, “Anyone would 
know she belonged to you. She looks ex- 
g like you!’ 
arjorie made a difference in our way 
ofliving: A second-story flat, comfortable 


though 

‘=o a little girl. More than ever, we 
a home of our own. But to need 

and to ide are two different proposi- 

tions, iy e needed a back yard; but back 

yards are expensive; and though newspa- 

permen may make good husbands they 

seldom make peod money.” 
- One evening Mother announced to me 
that she had seen the house we ought to 


in it her heart had wished for, 
y be bought for forty-two hun- 
dred dollars. The price was just forty- 
two hundred dollars more than I had! 


n as man and wife. However, I 
ated and found that I could get 
r house by paying five hun- 


3 _ down and agreeing to pay 


~ 


it was, was not a good place to |" 


“Thats ‘Real Coffee” 


“My, that coffee smells good!” was father’s first remark 
when he came down to breakfast. It was true—a perfectly 
delicious aroma just filled the room. 

“That’s real coffee!” he exclaimed a moment later, as he 
tasted his first cup. “Why, it’s the best coffee I ever drank. 
What kind is it?” 

“Larkin Club Coffee,” mother replied, as pleased as could be. 
“Now arent you glad I joined Mrs. Smith’s Larkin Club?” 


Larkin Coffee, Teas 
and Cocoa 


Coffee from the best plantations of Mexico 
and South America; Teas from the chief tea 
markets of the world; Cocoa from the finest 
grade of selected cocoa beans—these are typical 
of the qualjty group of Larkin Pure Food 
Products. They are delivered to you in sealed, 
sanitary packages, guaranteeing freshness, 
cleanliness and purity. 

Besides securing quality in Larkin Food 
Products, you also gain a substantial saving. 
In the popular Larkin Club, you and a few 
neighbors combine your purchases and obtain 
everyday home needs at Factory-to- Family 
prices. Over a million families are doing it— 
so can you. 

It is easy and convenient to buy Larkin 
Products. There’s a Larkin secretary in your 
neighborhood, ready to explain the Larkin Plan 
and fill your orders. Let her serve you. 

Send for Larkin Spring Catalog No. 163 


offering over 600 foods and other Larkin 
Products at Factory-to-Family prices. 


Letthttt Co tac. 


A National Organization, Established 1875 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LARKINAA 
PRODUCTS Aaah 


sauc Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 


a [ss you to remember. 
W.E. Douglas shoes are put into all 
THE STAMPED PRICE of our stores at factory cost. We do not 


IS YOUR PROTECTION i i 
AGAINST makeone cent of profit until the shoes 


7 UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply youwithW.L.Douglasshoes. | lent of the price 
They cost no more in San Francisco | paid for the goods. 
than they do in New York. Insist upon Cntalog Free. 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 

name and retail price stamped on the 

sole. Do not takea substitute and pay is 

one or two extra profits. Order direct w, i Becetae Shoe Co., 
from the factory and save money. 744 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


Let Luther Burbank Plant Your Garden 


Ts of the privilege of having the “wizard of the plant world” with 


you every day in the garden. 

How quickly every problem would vanish; what added interest there 
would be in the progress of every plånt! He would know exactly what plants 
would grow best in each kind of soil. He could tell you how to fertilize them 
and cross them to produce finer vegetables and more brilliantly colored 
flowers than you ever had before. 

Did you know that the direct personal guidance of the greatest of plant 
breeders is now available to plant lovers everywhere by the recent publication 


of the new Burbank books? 
How Plants are Trained to Work for Men 


LUTHER BURBANK 


These books are not a compilation of the works and words of others, but a 
description by Burbank of the results of actual work carried on by him in 
practical experiments with countless living plants. 


No advertisements can begin to do justice to the variety, the wonder, and 
the fascination of the works. For this reason an attractive booklet has been 
published to tell more about this remarkable library. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY BKB | Half-Hour Experiments With Plants 


416 West Thirteenth St., New York, N.Y. | This booklet contains further information, 
I wish to know more about the interest, beauty, and and valuable Burbank experiments that you 
practical value of the Burbank books; and should ap- may actually put into practice in your 
preciate having the experiments mentioned in your ad- | garden. You will find it well worth sending 
vertizement. Fiesse send me, free and without obligation, for—but only a limited edition has been 


“Half -Hi Experiments with Plants.” by Luther 5 l 
ue published. So to be sure of getting a copy 


Clip the coupon NOW—and 
send for it TO-DAY 


thirty-five a month on the balance. I 
could swing the thirty-five a month, but 
the five hundred was a high barrier. 

Then I made my first wise business 
move. I went to Julius Haass, president 
of the Wayne County and Home Savings 
Bank, who always had been my friend, 
and explained to him my difficulties. He 
loaned me that five hundred dollars for 
the first payment—I to pay it back 
twenty-five dollars monthly—and the 
house was ours. 

We had become land owners overnight. 
My income had increased, of course; but 
so had my liabilities. The first few years 
of that new house taxed our ingenuity 
more than once. We spent now and then, 
not money which we had, but money 
which we were going to get; but it was buy- 
ing happiness. If ever a couple have 
found real happiness in this world we 
found it under the roof of that Leicester 
Court home. 

There nearly all that has brought joy 
and peace and contentment into our lives 
was born to us. It was from there I began 
to progress; it was there my publishers 
found me; and it was there little Bud was 
born to us. We are out of it now. We left 
it for a big reason; but we drive by it often 
just to see it; for it is still ours in the 
precious memory of the years we spent 
within its walls. 

Still, in the beginning, it was just a 
house! It had no associations and no his- 
tory. It had been built to sell. The peo- 
ple who paid for its construction saw in its 
growing walls and rooftree only thé few 
hundred dollars they hoped to gain. It 
was left to us to change that house into a 
home. It sounds preachy, I know, to say 
that all buildings depend for their real 
beauty upon the spirit of the people who 
inhabit them. But it is true. 


AS THE weeks and months slipped by, 
the new house began to soften and mel- 
low under Mother’s gentle touches. The 
living-room assumed an air of comfort; my 
books now had a real corner of their own; 
the guest-chamber—or, rather, the little 
spare-room—already had entertained its 


transient tenants; and as our friends came | 


and went the walls caught something from 
them all, to remind us of their presence. 

I took to gardening. The grounds were 
small, but they were large enough to teach 
me the joy of an intimate friendship with 
growing things. To-day, in my somewhat 
larger garden, I have more than one hun- 
dred and fifty rosebushes, and twenty or 
thirty peony clumps, and I know their 
names and their habits. The garden has 
become a part of the home. It is not yet 
the garden I dream of, nor even the garden 
which I think it will be next year; but it is 
the place where play divides the ground 
with beauty. What Bud doesn’t require 
for a baseball diamond the roses possess. 

Early one morning in July, Bud came to 
us. Immediately, the character of that 
front bedroom was changed. It was no 
longer just “our bedroom;” it was “the 
room where Bud was born.” Of all the 
rooms in all the houses of all the world, 
there is none so gloriously treasured in the 
memories of man and woman as those 
wherein their children have come to birth. 

I have had many fine things happen to 
me: Friends have borne me high on kindly 
shoulders; out of the depths of their gen- 
erous hearts they have given me honors 


It Takes a Heap o’ Livi 


which I have not deserved; I have more 
than once come home proud in the posses- 
sion of some new joy, or of some task ac- 
complished; but I have never known, and 
never shall know, a thrill of happiness to 
equal that which followed old Doc- 
tor Gordon’s brief announcement: “It’s a 
Bo yp? 

Tes a Boy!” All that day and the 
next I fairly shouted it to friends and 
strangers. To Marjorie’s sweetness, and 
to the radiant loveliness of the little baby 
which was ours for so brief a time, had 
been added the strength and roguishness 
of a boy. 

The next five years saw the walls of our 
home change in character. Finger marks 
and hammer marks began to appear. 
When Bud had reached the stage where 
he could walk, calamity began to follow in 
his trail. Once he tugged at a table cover 
and the open bottle of ink fell upon the 
tug. There was a great splotch ot ink for- 
ever to be visible to all who entered that 
living-room! Yet even that black stain 
became in time a part of us. We grew 
even to boast of it. We pointed it out to 
new acquaintances as the place where Bud 
spilled the ink. It was an evidence of his 
health and his natural tendencies. It 
proved to all the world that in Bud we had 
areal boy; an honest-to-goodness boy who 
could spill ink—and would, if you didn’t 
keep a close watch on him. 


THEN came the toy period of our, devel- 
opment. The once tidy house became 
a place where angels would have feared to 
tread in the dark. Building blocks and 
trains of cars and fire engines and a rock- 
ing horse were everywhere, to trip the feet 
of the unwary. Mother scolded about it, 
at times; and I fear I myself have mut- 
tered harsh things when, late at night, I 
have entered the house only to stumble 
against the tin sides of an express wagon. 

But I have come to see that toys in a 
house are its real adornments. There is 
no pleasanter sight within the front door 
of any man’s castle than the strewn and 
decrdeced evidences that children there 
abide. The house seems unfurnished 
without them. — - 

This chaos still exists in our house to- 
day. Mother says I encourage it. Per- 
haps I do. I know that I dread the com- 
ing day when the home shall become neat 
and orderly and silent and precise. What 
is more, I live in horror of the day when I 
shall have to sit down to a meal and not 
send a certain little fellow away from the 
table to wash his hands. That has become 
a part of the ceremonial of my life. When 
the evening comes that he will appear for 
dinner, clean and immaculate, his shirt 
buttoned properly and his hair nicely 
brushed, perhaps Mother will be proud of 
him; but as for me, there will be a lump in 
my throat—for I shall know that he has 
grown up. i , 

Financially, we were prose We 
had a little more “to do with,” as Mother 
expressed it; but sorrow and grief and 
anxiety were not through with us. 

We were not to be one hundred per cent 

py. No one ever is. Marjorie was 
stricken with typhoid fever, and for four- 
teen weeks we fought that battle; saw her 
sink almost into the very arms of death; 
and watched her pale and wasted body 
day by day, until at last the fever broke 
and she was spared to us. 
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ME Or that home. Somehow, a part of us 
had been woven into every nook and cor- 
ner of it. 


UT Marjorie was not thriving. Her 
cheeks were pale and slightly flushed. 


-The removal of tonsils didn’t help. Fol- 


lowed a visit to mydentist. Perhaps a tooth 
was spreading poison through her system. 
He looked at her, and after a few minutes 
took me alone into his private office. 

“Im sorry, Eddie,” he said. “I am 
afraid it isn’t teeth. You have a long, 
hard fight to make—if it is what I think 
it is.” 

Tuberculosis had entered our home. It 
had come by way of typhoid and scarlet 
fevers. The specialist confirmed Doctor 
Oakman’s suspicions, and our battle be- 
gan. The little home could serve us no 
longer. It was not the place for such a 
fight for life as we were to make. Mar- 
jorie must have a wide-open sleeping- 
porch; and the house lacked that, nor 
could one be built upon it. 

And so we found our present home. It 
was for sale at a price I thought then I 
should never be able to pay. We could 
have it by making a down payment of 
seventy-five hundred dollars, the balance 
to be covered by a mortgage. But I 
neither had that much, nor owned secur- 
ity for even a small fraction of it. 

But I did have a friend: a rich, but gen- 
erous friend! I told him what I wanted; 
and he seemed more grieved at my burden 
than concerned with my request. He 
talked only of Marjorie and her chances; 
he put his arm about my shoulders, and I 
knew he was with me. 

“What do you need?” he asked. 

“Seventy-five hundred dollars in cash.” 


He smiled. 

“Have a lawyer examine the abstract to 
the property, and if it is all right come 
back to me.” 

In two days I was back. The title to 
the house was clear. He smiled again, 
and handed me his check for the amount, 
with not a scratch of the paper between us. 
ae suggested something of that sort to 

im. 

“The important thing is to get the 
house,” he said. “When that is done and 
you have the deed to it and the papers all 


fixed ups you come back and we'll fix up 
gar little matter.” And that is how it was 
one. 


So into our present home we moved. 
We had a bigger and a better and a cost- 
lier dwelling place. We were climbing up- 
ward. But we were also beginning once 
more with justa house. Just a house—but 
founded on a mighty purpose! It was to 
become home to us, even more dearly 
loved than the one we were leaving. 

_ For four years it has grown in our affec- 
tions. Hope has been ours. We have lived 
and laughed and sung and progressed . . . 
But we have also wept and grieved. 

Twice the doctor hed said we were to 
conquer. Then came last spring and the 
end of hope. Week after week, Marjorie 


-saw the sunbeams filter through the win- 


dows of her open porch; near by, a pair of 
robins built ther nest; she watched them 
and knew them and named them. We 
planned great things together and great 
Journeys we should make. That they 
were not to be she never knew.... And 
then she fell asleep... 

Her little life had fulfilled its mission. 
She had brought joy and beauty and faith 
into our hearts; she had comforted us in 
our hours of loneliness and despair; she 
had been the little cheerful builder of our 
home—and perhaps God needed her. 

She continued to sleep for three days, 
only for those three days her sun porch 
was a bower of roses. On Memorial Day, 
Mother and I stood once more together 
beside a little mound where God had led 
us. Late that afternoon we returned to 
the home to which Marjorie had taken us. 
It had grown more lovely with the beauty 
which has been ours, because of her. 


TH E home isnot yet completed. We still 
cherish our dreams of what it is to be. 
We would change this and that. But, 
after all, what the home is to be is not 
within our power to say. We hope to go 
forward together, building and changing 
and improving it. To-morrow shall see 
something that was not there yesterday. 
But through sun and shade, through trial 
and through days of ease and of peace, it 
is our hope that something of our best 
shall still remain. Whatever happens, it 
is our hope that what may be “just a 
house” to many shall be to us the home 
we have been building for the last fifteen 
years. 


Poems in this article are used by the courtesy 
of The Reilly & Lee Company, Chicago, IIL. 
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increased to two thousand dollars! Unfor- 
tunately, the state legislature, which was 
invested with authority in such matters, 
speedily regretted its generosity, and a 
couple of years later reduced the salary 
to the former eighteen hundred dollars. 
Under the circumstances it was a good 
deal to ask much of a loan from my 
father.” 

But the professor of geology managed it. 

“How much,” he asked Lorado, “‘do 
ponk it will cost you to live a year in 

aris? 

“I can live anywhere,” the son replied 
with conviction, “‘on three hundred and 
sixty-five dollars a year!” 

“I suppose I can let you have that 
much,” the professor agreed. 

Lorado’s modest estimate, as it turned 
out—surprisingly enough—was high. 

“I arrived in Paris,” he went on, “with 
my little supply of cash, a letter from an 
influential man in the United States, and 
an introduction to a young American stu- 
dent of sculpture. I was able to enter at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts with rather less 
formality than would be required to-day. 


“LJUNTING up the young sculptor to 

whom I had an introduction, I found 
him vastly elated, and yet poor to the point 
of desperation. He had spent nearly his 
last sou; but he had just received his first 
commission! He was eager to hurry back 
to the United States and begin work 
on it. 

“His visible worldly possessions were a 
tub of clay and a few pieces of furniture. 
I bought them for thirty francs. I suspect 
now that he ‘did’ me a bit, but I was well 
satisfied. His elation, and the knowledge 
that men actually did arrive at the point 
of achievement which I eagerly antici- 
pated, added fuel to the fire of my enthu- 
sasm—if extra fuel were needed! I felt 
that I was willing to go through any per- 
sonal deprivation in order to experience 
similar satisfactions in the end. 

“My room was on the seventh floor of 
the house, up under the eaves. You know 
Paris? . o?... Ah, those little rooms 
under the eaves! There was no way to 
heat my cubbyhole. Winter in Paris is 
Not as severe as winter, say, in Chicago. 
But the frost bites, and the wind off the 
Seine gets into your bones! However, I 
Was not in the room very much, except to 
sleep; and if it did happen that I wanted 
to write there on a cold day I got into bed 
and pulled the covers around me. The 
chief attraction was the rent; only one 
hundred and thirty-four francs—in our 
Money, at that time, something like 
twenty-five dollars a year! 

“T bought very few clothes. What 
would an art student do with a lot of 
clothes? He is proverbially poor! Nor 
Were my meals costly. I still have the old 
memorandum books in which I entered in 

etail what I spent; a franc for this and 
a sou for that. Ereiteinber that there was 
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| one long period when my meals cost me 
| only twenty-seven cents a day. I had 
decided at the time that a man could 
| scarcely hope to become a good sculptor 
and eat meat. Later, when my pocket- 
book was not so empty, I found that meat 
did not interfere with sculpture after all! 
But at the end of that first year my total 
expenses had been only two hundred and 
fifty-two dollars!” 
aft remained in Paris for three years 
before he returned to the United States; 
and then, after a short visit at home, he 
went back for two more years. When this 
| period of five years was concluded, he took 
up his residence in Chicago, ready to wel- 
come fame, and boundlessly certain that 
it would come. His head was full of ideal 
‘figures which he was eager to carve in 
_ marble or granite. But his pockets were 
astonishingly empty. His debt to his 
father was large. And he quickly dis- 
covered that the people he met were only 
mildly, if at all, interested in his ambi- 
tious projects. 


“I ENTERED designs in a number of 
competitions during this period,” he 
said ‘‘One of the things I look back upon 
with the greatest satisfaction is the fact 
that I failed in all of them. 

“There was one competition for an 
equestrian statue.... When I think of 
al that I did not know about a horse! I 
would not think of attempting one to-day. 
But at that time I would have undertaken 
it as blithely as if it had been a chimney 
for a bungalow, if the judges had not 
refused me the commission! 

“J did not understand then as fully as 
I do now that early endeavors, and their 
reception, may have a great effect on a 
man’s later activities. This is true in 
every kind of work, I suspect. It is par- 
ticularly obvious in sculpture, where 
workmanship is uncommonly durable. A 
statue will weather the snows of winter 
and the sun of summer for many years. 
It is not easy for the unlucky sculptor who 
made it, and later learns better, to wish it 
out of the public square, or whatever 
other place local civic pride may have 
chosen for its exhibition. 

“I know a sculptor whose first impor- 
tant commission was an equestrian statue. 
It was so wobbly that people who saw it 
were afraid to entrust him with other 
commissions of any consequence. He has 
never quite managed to ‘live down that 
first sab: which was bad. The kind of 
| work a man does at the start leaves lasting 
impressions. It is very important.” 

“In those early years when you failed 
at the competitions,” I asked, ‘‘how did 
you manage to earn enough to live?” 

“By commercial work and odd jobs,” 
Mr. Taft replied. “I made numerous de- 
signs for statuettes, large and small. I 
copied some of the famous statues and 
sold the copies to people who could not 
afford or could not get the originals. I 
made a few soldiers’ monuments—hideous 
enough, some of them were!—which I am 
glad to say I did not sign. 

“Even with these sources of income, I 
¿was occasionally hungry. One day my 

fortunes were at a characteristically low 
| ebb. Discouragement was hiding behind 
an effort to keep smiling. I made a prac- 
tice of appearing as prosperous as possible, 
because, you know, people like to patron- 
ize prosperity. They will go to a man who 


has the approval of the crowd, and pass 
up one who is obviously down at the heel 
and out of favor. 

“On the day I speak of, my door opened 
and the director of the Art Institute of 
Chicago stepped in. 

“How are things going?’ he asked me. 

“My inclination was to bluff it with a 
hearty ‘Fine!’ But the director had al- 
ways been so honest and frank with me 
that I confessed the disagreeable truth. 

“They aren’t going at all!’ I replied. 

“‘I am very glad indeed,’ he said, ‘to 
hear that!’ 

“Of course I showed that he astonished 
me. 

“*You see,’ he explained, ‘we want a 
teacher of sculpture at the Art Institute, 
but we can pay only a small amount. 
knew that if things were going well with 
you, we could hardly interest you in the 
place. But perhaps, since things are not 
going so well, you might consider it. 
What do you say?’ 

“T was delighted. It was opperen 
spelled, in my eyes then, with a large O. 
And, as a matter of fact, it was the be- 
ginning of a connection, first as an in- 
structor and later as a lecturer, lasting 
continuously to the present.” 

In 1893, the World’s Fair was held in 
Chicago. It was an event of surpassing 
importance, and the country’s best- 
known painters and sculptors were given 
commissions. They flocked to the city 
and many of them expressed a determina- 
tion to make Chicago their permanent 
home. - 

For Mr. Taft, the World’s Fair was of 
special significance, for it brought him his 
first important commission. He was as- 
signed to do the sculptural work on the 
Horticultural Building. He designed two 
large pieces, which stood at either side 
of the main entrance of the building. One 
represented the sleep of the flowers— 
autumn; the other, their awakening— 
spring. 

These pieces, which were done in plas- 
ter, were destroyed along with most of the 
other transitory glories of the Fair. 

“I do not know whether we still have 
any pictures of them about,” Mr. Taft 
said; and he added, smiling, “I hope not! 
The execution was nothing to be especially 
proud of. However, I always thought the 
conception was poetic.” 


[XN THE wake of the Fair, the country 
was plunged into a severe financial panic. 
One by one, most of the painters an 
sculptors who had talked of making Chi- 
cago their permanent home drifted away 
as they found that people had no money 
to buy their works. 

Mr. Taft stayed. But the years of the 
panic and of the country’s recovery 
proved to be lean years for him. He did 
an occasional portrait bust and some 
commercial work; but he was continually 
eager to do the ideal pieces that thronged 
his mind, and there came a time when he 
could not afford to pay a commercial 
model to pose for them. Yet a model of 
some sort was indispensable. 

At last he hit upon a plan. 

“There was a young woman model 
whom I knew,” he says, ‘‘and I proposed 
that she let me make some plaster casts 
of her. She agreed. I made the casts in 
several poses, then I set them before me, 
just as if they had been the living model. 
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From one hunched-up pose, for example, 
I made a figure, using an ideal head, 
which I called ‘ Despair. 

“The total cost to me by this plan was 
only four or five dollars, whereas the liv- 
ing model would have cost me fifty cents 
an hour, for many hours. 

“When some of my friends learned 
about my plan, they said, ‘You surely 
don’t want to do that. That is no way for 
a regular sculptor to work!’ 

“But I explained that I was not work- 
ing directly on the casts, but was using 
them merely in lieu of the living models 
whose time I could not afford to buy. I 
could not then see, and I cannot now see, 
why a young man, eager to do something 
that he knows to be worth while, should 
not tear down any barriers that he finds 
in his way, even if they be barriers of cus- 
toms that are of long standing. The big 
thing is to get to the object by the nearest 
ai surest methods that ingenuity can 

evise. 


ECOGNITION in a large way came to 

Lorado Taft in the years that followed. 
As his work gained in power, his commis- 
sions were increasingly important. Some 
of them were very well paid for. But it 
would be unjust to use money as any meas- 
ure of Mr. Tafts achievement. He 
thinks very little of the prices he receives 
for his work. His chief thought is given 
to the excellence of the work itself. And 
for that very reason, the reward takes 
care of itself. 

He has made busts of many famous peo- 
ple. But his most impressive work is 
found, not in these portraits of individ- 
uals but in his portrayals of dramatic 
sculptural ideas and in heroic figures. 

There is, for example, Blackhawk. 

Mr. Taft’s summer home and studio are 
ata little place called Oregon, on the Rock 
River, in filinois, where a high bluff over- 
looks the beautiful valley, with sheer 
rocks beneath and trees rising on the slope 
behind. 

“Every evening as the shadows turned 
blue,” says Mr. Taft, “we walked over 
to the bluff, and always stopped at this 
point to rest. As we stood there, we in- 
voluntarily folded our arms; and it came 
over me that generations before had done 
s0, too.” 

Thus was developed the idea for the 
colossal figure of the Indian named 
Blackhawk, who now stands on this spot 
with his blanket folded about him, facing 
west. His eyes, as he gazes into the sun- 
set, are forty feet above the head of a 
man. 

There is, also, the Fountain of Time. 

This, perhaps the greatest work of all, 
stands in the old World’s Fair “ Midway,” 
which is now a beautiful boulevard link in 
the chain of Chicago’s parks. 

“A vagrant line or two of Austin Dob- 
son’s,” says Mr. Taft, “once made a 
great impression upon me: 


Time goes, you say? Ah, no! 
Alas, time stays; we go. 


The words brought before me a picture 
which my fancy speedily transformed 
into a colossal work of sculpture. I saw 
the figure of Time, mighty and crag-like, 
taning on his staff, his chin on his hands, 
Watching with cynical, inscrutable gaze 
the endless march of humanity. There 
Were hurrying shapes of men and women 
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fabulous wealth? 

Astonishing, oertain SE rand more important, it is 
wonderfully inspiring. For it means that no man need be 
held down by circumstances. Once he knows the “ mil-. 
lionaire’s secret,” he can put it into operation regardless 
of all obstacles. His fancied handicaps simply vanish 
into thin air. He suddenly finds that everything he 
touches turns to gold—money flows in upon him—for- 
tune showers him with its favors. Everything he wants 
seems to come to him just as surely and easily as day 
comes after night. 


The Secret that Makes Millionaires 


But millionaires are not the only ones who 
use this secret. It has made every great man 
of history. Think of Napoleon—an unknown 
Corsican soldier in the ranks—then suddenly 
startling the world with his meteor-like rise, 
overthrowing empires, reshaping the destinies 
of nations! 

What is this amazing secret that can work 
such wonders? It is just this: The thing 
behind all big achievement, whether in business, 
political or military life is Opportunity. The 
man who wins is the man who sees his oppor- 
tunity and seizes it. The man who never rises 
above the rut is the man who lets his oppor- 
tunity pass. 

To every man there comes one BIG opportunity— 
the golden chance of his life. And in the moment he 
decides for or against that opportunity—whether he will 
seize it or let it pass—he decides the whole future course 
of his life. 

How often you hear a man say: “If only I had recog- 
nized my opportunity when it came—if only I had taken 
advantage of it—I would be a rich man today.” 


The Graveyard of Neglected Opportunities 


The world is full of such men—they plod 
along year after year—slaving away, hoping 
that somehow things will take a turn for the 
better. But their chance for success is gone— 
it lies buried in the graveyard of neglected 
opportunities. 

n the other hand, let a man see and grasp his big 
opportunity—no matter how obscure he may be, how 
poor, how lacking in advantages—and his sudden rise to 
success will astonish the world, 

Read the life of any millionaire and you will find 
this to be so. 


This very minute you may be face to face 
with your BIG opportunity—your one chance 
to earn the biggest money of your life! Right 
now your decision may mean the difference, 
between a life of plodding, routine work at 
low pay and a career of inspiring success and 
magnificent earnings. 


Choose Between Low Pay and Magnificent Earnings 
Now you are offered the very opportunity that has 
made other men rich, that has brought them more money 
than they ever dreamed of earning. ' 
It is the same opportunity that lifted Warren Hartle 
of Chicago out of a job in the railway mail service, 
where in ten years he had never gotten beyond $1,600 a 
year, and landed him in a $10,000 a year job. 
Jumped Charles Berry of Winterset, Iowa, from $60 a 
month as a farmhand, to $1,000 a month. It brought to 
C. W. Campbell, of Greensburg, Pa., a clerk on the 
railroad, a position that paid him $1,562 in thirty days. 

These men and hundreds more have found their Big 
Opportunity in the wonderful field of Salesmanship. They 
are all Master Salesmen now. They are earning the big- 
gest money of their lives—more than they ever thought 

ible—they are en; in the most fascinating work 
in the world—they are independent, come and as 
they please—they meet big men—every minute of the 
day is filled with thrilling variety. 

Your Big Opportunity may be here too, in the wonder 
field of Salesmanship. Perhaps you say you have never 
even thought of becoming a Salesman. But before you 
decide one way or the other, examine the facts for your- 
self. See what Salesmanship offers you—why it is the 
best paid of all vocations—why there is no limit to what 
you may earn. Read the amazing proof that no matter 
what you are doing now, you can quickly become a 
Master Salesman in your spare time-at home—read how 
the National Salesmen’s Training Association in its 
nation-wide search for men to fill the great need for 
Salesmen, has devised a wonderful system that reveals 
to you every Secret of Selling. See how this famous 
organization helps you to a good position in the line of 
Selling you are best fitted for. 

The opportunity that the N. S. T. A. offers you may be 
your one chance to earn the biggest money of your life, 
as it has been for hundreds of others. But whatever 
you do, don't pass it by without getting the facts. 


Facts That Will Amaze You—Sent FREE 


Mail the coupon below. This will not cost you a penny—it 
places you under no obligation. It simply means that you will 
receive, entirely FREE, a wonderful, illustrated Book on Sales- 
manship and Proof that you can be a Master Salesman. You 
will receive, also, the personal stories of men throughout the 
country who today are enjoying magnificent success and earn- 
ing five, ten and fifteen times as much money as ever before. 

Address, National Salesmen's Training Association, Dept. 
23-D, Chicago, Ill. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 23-D, Chicago, Ill. 

I simply want to see the facts. Send me FREE your Book on 
Salesmanship and Proof that I can become a Master Salesman. 
Also tell how you can help me to a position and send list of lines 
with openings for Salesmen. 


NAaMC.essssssssoosossooossosossesssssss EEETETETETE oe 


Address. eee cece eee tence ene ee eset eeeaeeeees 
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Keep Fit 


`: —to Music! 


BRAND new idea! Phonograph records 
—with the famous Yale coach’s wonder- 

ful “Daily Dozen” exercises set to spirited 
music—make it surprisingly easy for you to 
keep in the pink of condition. More fasci- 
nating and enjoyable than a game. Walter 
Camp says, “Men and women can keep them- 
selves fit with only 10 minutes a day—but the 
place where they must look after themselves is 
an the ‘torso’ or ‘trunk muscles.’ ’’ Splendid, 
glorious vitality is not a matter of long, tire- 
some exercises with dumbbells, or of strenu- 
ous out-door games. It is yours the moment 
the vital “trunk muscles” are put into per- 
fect condition. Walter Camp’s special, 
scientifically correct movements—done to 
lively music, with a voice on the records giv- 
ing the commands—will soon produce a 
strong, supple “corset” of muscle about 
our waist. The causes of many annoying 
little ailments, that keep you from feeling 
fit, will be removed. Your chest will be 
enlarged, your wind improved. 
certainly want to try out Walter Camp’s fa- 
mous system—the most efficient ever devised! 


RECORD FREE 


See for yourself what this new Health Builder 
System (records and charts, showing every 
movement by actual photographs) will do for 
you—without a dollar of expense. We will 
send you, entirely free, a sample phonograph 
record carrying two of the special movements, 
with a voice giving the directions. Get this 
free record, put it on a phonograph, and try it. 
There is no obligation—the record is yours to 
keep. Just enclose a quarter (or 25 cents in 
stamps) with the coupon, to cover postage, 
packing, ete. Send coupon—today—now—to 
Health Builders, Dept. 74, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
FREE SAMPLE RECORD AND CHART 


Please send me your free 
sample ‘‘Health Builder” 
record, giving two of Walter 
Camp's famous ‘Daily 
Dozen" exercises, also a free 
chart containing actual pho- 
tographs and simple direc- 
tions for doing the exercises, 
1 enclose a quarter (or 25 
cents in stamps) for postage, 
This does not obligate me in any way what- 


packing, ete. 
ever and the sample record and chart are mine to keep. 


DN UNO asters ances ae n seins 
(Please write plainly) 
Addres -sonaia E i 


New system by Ad-Man Davison, 
world’s foremost advertising man. 


MASTE 


The Master Letter Writer shows 
how to win by mail; how to interest, 
attract, convince; get replies,orders, 


LETTERS 
MEAN gy 
SUCCE S quiry, credi le 


effective typography 
Business English; includes 500 Master Lette: 
for every business; successful sales and adver 
ing letters, letters to dealers, agents, salesmen 
instruction-by-mail, accountancy, insurance, in- 


etting letters for all office positions; thou- 

of new ideas, methods, plans. 704 pages, 

cloth bound, gold letters, price $8. Fully guaran- 

teed. Send no money. Simply pay postman upon! 
receipt, (Folder upon request.) Write Desk 16 


Opportunity Press, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


You will . 


and children in an endless procession be- 
fore him.” 

Out of this idea grew the magnificent 
marble fountain which took nearly seven 
years in the making. 

Mr. Taft took me for a stroll about the | 
crowded studio, where a score of his 
associates and helpers work—and some of 
them live—under the same roof. The 
studio began as a transformed stable, to 
which the sculptor has made extensive 
additions. In every part of it we saw 
different stages in the process of creating | 
beautiful sculptures. 

There was an unfinished bust of Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, who for years before his 
death was the director of operatic com- 
panies. Mr. Taft picked up the death 
mask of Campanini, a mask which of 
necessity had been used in modeling the | 
bust. 

“Irs a little thing, isn’t it?” he said, 
holding it out for me to see. “Very 
little, for a man’s head; and yet they say | 
that Campanini knew by heart the scores 
of all the operas. You ask what, of all 
that, shows in the face; whether, if one 
had seen him on the street casually, with- 
out knowing him, his ability would have 
been suspected. Perhaps not. On the 
other hand, a man’s character is often be- | 
trayed subtly by the fine lines that gather 
around the eyes or the mouth, or possibly 
by the set of the lips. | 

“The sculptor, however, if he wishes to 
make a true portrait, knows that he must 
not look only at the lines of.the face. The 
man’s true character lies behind. It is not 
only the nose and chin and cheek bones of | 
a man called Cleofonte Campanini that | 
we wish to portray, but also the soul of 
a great musician. | 

“It is always necessary to look below | 
the surface in order to judge human | 
nature truly. Sometimes we catch, in im- 
perishable marble, a fleeting characteris- | 
tic that portrays the actual man or 
woman. About as often, I suspect, we 
fail. It is not wholly a question of the 
deftness of the hands. A great deal de- | 
pends upon the extent to which the 
sculptor can understand and sympathize 
with the characteristics of the person he 
wishes to portray. 


“DEOPLE who sit for their portraits in 
sculpture,” Mr. Taft continued, ‘‘are 
usually, and perhaps with good reason, 
self-conscious. A photographer whom I 
know, who is also something of a psychol- 
ogist, hit off very well what a sculptor dis- 
covers in people. He was telling about a 
woman of some social consequence who 
called at his studio to sit for her portrait. 
The photographer purposely engaged her 
in conversation for some little time. He | 
noticed that she was self-conscious and 
therefore her manner was affected. 
“ ‘When,’ she asked at length, ‘are you 
going to give me my sitting?’ 
“‘We will have the sitting,’ the pho- 
tographer replied, ‘as soon as you arrive!’ 
“He knew that he could not make an 
acceptable portrait until she became 
natural. The sculptor, too, must wait for 
the real person to appear. Often he can 
work to no good purpose while the sitter 
is fresh. But let the sitter begin to grow 
tired and perhaps a little bored and 
sleepy, and he forgets his self-conscious- 
ness, drops the mask of reserve, and the 
sculptor can work away at a great rate! 


PMERALITE 


The National Desk Lamp 
Emeralites Predominate 


IG business buys for efficiency. 
Emeralites predominate in busi- 
ness offices because they are efficient, 
practical, good looking quality lamps 
designed for eye service—They add 
—= tone and dignity to 
any environment. 


The 
New Daylight 
Attachment 
changes ordinary 
electric light 
into soft diffused 
- daylight that 
eliminates 
glareand pre- 
vents eye- 
strain, 


The daylight attach- 
ment can be applied 
to any Emeratlite. 
Uses standard, 40 or 
50 watt electric lamp. 


Saal 


GREEN GLASS 


Genuine Emeralites 

are branded. Look 

for name on green 
glass shade. 


Over 50 patterns to 
select from. Sold by 
Office Supply and 
Electrical Dealers. 


Write for complete 
catalog. 

H. G. McFaddin & Co. 

39 Warren Street, 

New York City 


afford to 


l 
or STUTTER 
It is keeping you from a bigger success, 
Send postage for large free book “The Correction of 
Stammering and Stuttering.” Methods successful for 
over a quarter-century. THE LEWIS INSTITUTE. 
2 Lewis Bldg., 77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


Millions / 
Billions / 


{= 
SSR No Paste NEEDED 


S 
j P > Usethem to mount all kodak 
AD pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 


Made in Squ: Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 
~ of black, gr spia and red gummed pars: 
Slip them on corners of pictures, then wet and stick. 
QUICK-EASY-ARTISTIC No moss, no fuss, At to 
supply, ug and stat’ t no substitutes; 


es. Acce 
nothing as good. 10c brings toll kg. and samples 
Co. Dept. 26-D 4711 No. Clark Si. CHICAGO 


QUICKLY BY MAIL 


OUR big new FREE book tells all about ad- 
vertising. Pictures ol onally known adver- 
tising stars. Examples of their work in colors. 
Full information about our course, and the 
complete working outfit furnished free. Write. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
Dept. P-16 Page Bldg. 


Chicago 


PER DAY 


AGENTS: $ 


Selling concentrated, non-alcoholic 


food flavors. Alwaysfresh. Put up 
in collapsible tubes. Ten times 
the strength of bottled flavors. 
Guaranteed under U.S. pure food 
laws. All flavors. Sells in every 
home. Used every day. Not sold 
in stores. Big demand. Big repeat- 
er. 100% profit. 


have a steady income. Write 
quick. 

American Products Co. 
6420 American Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


Follow This Rule—If You Want to be Popular, by B. C. FORBES 
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No. S 41—14 kt. green gold $155 

18 kt. white gold $200 
Other Verithins: Gold Filled $50 
and up. Solid Gold $75 and up 


All Solid Gad Verithins $85 and 
upwards fit with cele 
brated Precision movement only. 


THE VERITHIN 


Gruen’s timepiece for 
the business man 


HE man who owns a Gruen Veri- 

thin—America’s first accurate thin 
watch— possesses a pocket timepiece 
unsurpassed for beauty, accuracy and 
dependability. 
In the original and genuine Verithin, 
Gruen Guild craftsmen have solved the 
problem of making an accurate watch 
logically thin. 
The Verithin is one of America’s most 
popular timepieces for business meñ. 

ou may see this and other .Gruen 
Watches for men and women at the 
best jewelry stores in each community, 
to which the sale is confined. Look for 
the Gruen Service Emblem displayed 
by all chartered agencies. 


GruEN WATCHMAKERS GUILD 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch, Toronto 
Masters in the art of watchmaking since 1874 


CITEZ VERTTHIN wav 
E A 


Jt 


How the Gruen Pat. Wheel Construction 
made an accurate watch logically min: 
dt isn't a Verithin unless it's a Grue 


GRUEN 
Guild Watches 


Including the original and 


genuine “VERITHIN” model 


Wonderful, New, Easy 


guaranteed. "New bans 9 


»Y\SHORTHAND 
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Barei Learned at Home 


100 to 150 


Follow This Rule— 
If You Want to 
be Popular 


(Continued from page 34) 


Port Huron, Michigan, thirty-five years 
ago, early became a newsboy, thirsted 
for a college education, and earned it 
himself (at the University of Michigan) 
chiefly by selling books. 

He knew what he wanted to do. He 
wanted to sell things. So, when he stepped 
off a train in Minneapolis, with only sixty 
cents in his pocket, to try to sell oil on a 
commission basis for a New York con- 
cern, he refused to quit when he had a 
tempting offer to do something else. For 
six long, hungry, hustling days he lived on 
that sixty cents, working eleven hours a 
day, walking from one factory to another, 
eating nothing but doughnuts and coffee. 
It was tough going. Then he was offered 
a job as night clerk in a hotel, at thirty- 
five dollars a month, a good bed, and 
meals. Though hungry and tired, he 
didn’t accept. He stuck to his big idea of 
selling. If part of the price was goi 
hungry for a while, all right, he en 

ay the price. He did pay it; and before 
ong he made a real selling record. 

e has developed, too, a personality 
that attracts. He follows his own pre- 
scription. Although radiant with ener, 
and vision, he keeps his feet on the groun nd. 
He is very human. 


“TET’S begin at fundamentals,” Mr. Mac- 

Lachlan started, in answer to my chal- 
lenge that he tell how any girl can make 
herself popular. ‘All of us are essentially 
egotists. We think more about ourselves 
than about almost anybody or anything 
else. This doesn’t mean that we think 


more of ourselves. You may think more of . 


your children than you do of yourself. But 
the greater part of your thoughts and per- 
sonal attention concerns not them but you. 

“The common fault is that most of us, 
thinking in this manner about ourselves 
so intensely, allow our conversation to 
center about ourselves most frequently. 
This doesn’t mean that the average man 

oes about praising himself or his ability. 
f merely means that he talks about him- 
self, his personal likes and dislikes, his 
affections, and so forth. 

“Now, isn’t it silly of me to sit and talk 
to another man about myself when he is 
across the table thinking about himself? 
All of us do this—except trained salesmen. 
The conversation of trained salesmen is 
based on the other man’s thoughts—the 
other man himself. Of course, his thoughts 
go further; but that is the fundamental 
principle of selling—and if anyone wants 
a serene, happy life, following that principle 
is the easiest and surest way to obtain it.’ 

He suddenly stopped ie tossed over 
to me the photograph of a „banquet, at 


“At Last—a Real Job 
and Real Money!” 


“And if only I had started earlier, 
have had them five years ago. 
at first what spare time study would do for a 


I could 
I didn't realize 


man. Taking up that I. C. 8. course marked 
the real beginning of my success. In three 
months I received my first promotion. But I 
kept right on studying and I've been climbing 
ever since.” 


Every mail brings letters irom some of the 
two million students of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools telling of advancements 
and increased salaries won through spare time 
study. These advancements are in every branch 
of business—salesmanship, advertising, account- 
ing, business management, etc. It is good to 
remember that the I. C. S. has enrolled more 
students in its commercial courses than any 
other correspondence school in the world. 


How much longer are you going to wait be 
fore taking the step that is bound to bring you 
more money? Isn't it better to start now than 
to wait five years and then realize what the 
delay has cost you? 


One hour after supper each night spent with 
the I. C. S. in the quiet of your own home will 
prepare you for the position you want in the 
work you like best. 


Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. 
Without cost, without obligation, just mark 
and mail this coupon. 


—— — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7492-B Scranton, PA. 
Without cost or obligation, please explain how I 
qualify for the position, or in the subject before which, l 
have marked an X in the list below: 


Salesmanship Traffic Manager 
Business Management Higher Accounting 
Advertising Civil Service 
Business Correspondent Railway Mail Clerk 
OGood English 


Illustrating 
Better Letters 


kkeeper 
Stenographer and Typist French 


INNING ERT EIEI PETAEN IT ESATEAN 


Street 
Address..........eecsscosossesccosossossssssoooosssoesscsoossososooseossoecesoososeosoo . 


Occupation... 


Persons residin po 
International ” Cort capendence Schools Canadian, 
Limited, Montreal, Canada 


ATENT 


C. A. SNOW & CO. exchidvely since 1875 


Send model, sketch or photo for free advice, cost of 
Pavas ete. Book on Patents, Trademarks and Copy ate 
free. Write or come to C. A. Snow & » 710 th 
opposite United States Patent Office, Washington, D. € 


Become a Nurse 
$25 to $35 a Week 


= -= p n 
T a which we both had spoken. “Some nice- e ae teeny 
I LiGHER EDUCATION looking fellows in that picture, aren’t et Seite ee 
> of h i 
Courses in English, Spanish,| | there?” he said, while I examined it. | food agree eg es Bt papa om 
Mathematics Chemistry, I nodded woman who wants to become a 
awing, ucation, jusiness d. 


nurse. 
tical nurse. 
in a few weeks. Two months’ 
Money refunded if dissatisfied. Sind 
for catalog. 


o Chautauqua School of Nursing 
378 ‘Main Street amestown, N. Y. 


Indispensable for the prac- 
Entire tuition earned, 


idi in 35 other subjects are given by 


| The B ity of in any time. 


30th Year Division 13, Chi m. 


“T’ll bet you a golf ball,” he continued, 

“the first person you looked for in that 
picture was yourself! Honest, now, 
didn’t you?” 
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Battery Price 


® 


«tee wteeeten 


and Battery Worth 


O live with the Westinghouse fifty-year record of 
notable achievements, Westinghouse Batteries have 
one quality—the best Westinghouse can put into them! 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ATTENTION is for 
the battery now in 
your car. There are 
seventeen hundred 
Westinghouse Ser- 
vice Stations. = . 
built “oversize.” 


Yet, Westinghouse Batteries are not high-priced. 
Consider that they represent the most advanced battery 
engineering and the finest materials and workmanship 
a battery can have. 


Remember, too, that they are 


Their greater plate area—in many sizes running as 
high as 25 per cent greater—means a battery with more 
power, more resourcefulness, longer life; a battery as 
nearly trouble-free and as low in cost per “battery 
mile” as can be built. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY COMPANY, Swissvale, Pa, 


WESTINGHOUSE 


BATTERIES 


{Your Spare Time At: Home 
for BUSINESS or PROFESSION 


Degree of LL.B., Conferred. Only Institution which 
gives same Course by Correspondence through Lec- 
-A > 


tion. 
ganiz rite for free book. 


Hamilton College r Dept: 14, Chicago 


686 Woolworth Bldgs, NEW YORK 
Scientific American Bidg., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Tower Sunes, HICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Hobart Bidg., 582 Market St.,San Francisco,Calif, 


GaR Hardy Roses 


On their own roots. Sure to bloom. True to name. 


. * 

Rainbow Collection 

5 Hardy Roses. Different Colors 

Columbia—Rich 

Gladys Holland—Buff andorange 

Madam Butterfly—Pink, apricot 
and gold 

Alexander Hill Gray—tIvory- 

cream-flushed 

Mailed postpaid $ 

to any address. Guaran- 

teed to reach you in good 

growing condition. 

All G & Rroses ar wn in large 
uantities, which enables us to sell 
em at moderate prices. Over four 

million roses sol 


by us last year. 
0 


6 Liberty I: hoice colors—assor TTET 1. 
3 Decorative Ferns—New sorts, Roosevelt, Teddy Junior 
and Ostrich Plume, ........ssssecsoosssocesosesss $1.0 
4 Dahlias. A very select list which includes the most 
desirable colors: Sprrncrretp—Salmon Pink, Cactus. 
Kiva or Avrumn—Buff, Decorative. Miva BURGLB 
—Richest Red, Deco Froravona—Oxblood 
Crimson, Cactus. ...ss.sssssssrsssessssess sess 81.00 
Special Offer—The ô collections mailed postpaid for $5.00 
Complete catalog mailed on application. 
The Good & Reese Co. 
Largest Ross Growers in the World 
Springfield, Ohio 


Box 101 


For 


RADIO No matter what your interest 
may be in wireless—you can get 


everything at Radio Headquarters—courses of instruction (study at 

home or in Washington), wireless instruments, how to get radio con- 

certs, books and magazines, free information and advice on all wire- 

less questions. What are you interested in—Write to 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 

Dept. 1015 Radio Headquarters Washington, D. C. 


FOR $100 A WEEK 
Have You Backbone Enough To Standa Few Hard Knocks? 


We want a hard-hitting salesman with backbone, who will 
not be satisfied to earn less than $100 a week. Wewantto 
discourage him before he starts if he is the sort of man who 
can be discouraged. We want him to sell books. The 
books are the most widely advertised and largest selling 
sots in America; the leads which will be furnished him will 
come—many of them—from the big men and women of 
America. He must know how to handle big people. But 
most of all he must have backbone. Two or three times a 
week some one may refuse to see him because he is a “book 
agent.” We want a man who will be proud to be a book 
agent. Are you that sort of man? 
Write us fully and frankly just what your 
selling experience has been. four letter 
will be regarded as atrictly confidential, 
Address: General Sales Manager 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, 416 W. 13th St, New York 


W 
Want 


With or without selling experience 
to take charge of exclusive territory 
in hundreds of towns throughout 


the United States. Selling more 
than 150 household necessities 
direct to housewife, for the old- 
est, largest, highest quality 
direct selling house in America. 
We teach you howto sell. Earn- 
ings $30.00 to $60.00 per week 


at start with big future as dis- 


Men trict managers for successful 


men. Address— 


A. M. LOVELL, Organization Manager 
42 Herrs Island Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“You're right,” I admitted. “But 
what you undertook to tell was how any 
girl could .become popular by personal 
salesmanship. What has this picture to do 
with proving that?” 

“Te absclutely proves the principle! 
You have get to put the other fellow into 
the picture tc get more than his casual 
interest. At seventeen, a boy tells a girl 
all of the wonderful things that he is going 
to do. He tries to dazzle her with tales of 
mental adventure; but she soon tires of it 
—until he gets her in the picture by ap- 
pointing her queen of his day dreams. 
From that instant she becomes interested 
in him. 


“RIDING on the train the other day to 
Boston, tired of reading, I looked 
about the car to find some interesting per- 
son to talk to. Sitting at the other end of 
the car was a man in clergyman’s garb. | 
said to myself, ‘Here’s a man who is sell- 
ing religion. In his daily work he has had 
many experiences which would be valu- 
able to me. FIl find out how he gets his 
message over.’ I talked to him, and in a 
few moments we were chatting most in- 
terestingly. 

“*Tell me,’ I asked, ‘how do you sell 
your congregation religion?’ 

“*Well,’ he said, ‘last week I preached 
a sermon on divorce. The members of my 
congregation are mill workers, and most 
of them are French-Canadians. Six days 
in the week they get up early, eat a heavy 
breakfast, and go to the mills to work. 
On Sunday they rise, eat a heavy break- 
fast, and come to church to sleep. The 
first thing I did in starting off this sermon 
on divorce was to hurl this question at 
them: “Do you know the number of 
divorces among the French-Canadian 
people in this city that were granted last 
month? The number of divorces among 
French-Canadian people in this city is 
startling—just think of the figures—it’s 
emendo 2 

“‘I held them in suspense until I had 
them thoroughly awakened, and then I 
told them the figures. From then on | 
preached my sermon on divorce—and 
closed with an emotional appeal. There 
you have—let’s see, what do you call it 
in your business?’ 

“T smiled. ‘Why, that’s making a sale; 
and the first thing you did was to get your 
constegation into the picture.’ 

“What is the difference between a great 
motion picture and a poor one? Simply 
that the director of the first put you into 
the picture, while the second one put only 
the actors into it. Douglas Fairbanks 1s 
a popular star because the whole audience 
sees in him their own -ideals and aspira- 
tions. All men have hidden desires to be 
energetic, dynamic, brave, and tender. 
They watch Fairbanks zip through eight 
reels, and while they watch him they them- 
selves are in his place doing the things 
that he is doing. The women see in him 
the personification of their ideal; down in 
their hearts each one of them desires to be 
fought over and courted in the strenuous 
Fairbanks fashion. David W. Griffith is a 
great salesman, because he is a master of 
getting his audience into the picture.” 

“That may be all true,” I remarked. 
“But how can a girl apply this principle 
so as to gain the interest and attention of 
men?” 

“Well, aren’t the most popular girls the 
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ones men find to be the best listeners, or 
the most sympathetic and most interested 
in their (I mean the men’s) ambitions and 
ideas?” he came back. “Open flattery 
isn’t the way. She must study the man; 
search out some commendable character- 
istic, and then make proper use of it. If 
he is a good golfer, she might begin by 
saying, ‘What is there, John, about golf 
that makes it the game of successful 
men?’ Then watch John begin to talk! 

“Or, if he is an engineer, she might ask, 
‘Tell me which of these characteristics is 
most important to a wonderful engineer- 
ing career—a mind of precise accuracy, 
the power to dream great dreams, or the 
ability to carry visions to successful com- 
pletion in spite of all obstacles?’ 

“But she must remember that one 
question doesn’t make an interesting con- 
versation, any more than one swallow 
makes a summer. The first question, 
which puts the fellow into the picture, 
should be one that is near to his heart; and 
as each is exhausted, she must be ready 
to throw.out additional leads. He can’t be 
expected to perform without assistance. 
He requires direction. Even when stars 
are working before the camera, the 
director is near them, constantly suggest- 
ing new action while the camera clicks.” 


“ALL that you have been saying,” I in- 

terrupted, “has dealt with getting the 
other person into the picture. Where does 
the girl come in? Where do I come in?. 
How can I profit by making the other 
fellow the star? That’s what each reader 
wants to know.” 

Mr. MacLachlan grinned. “Well,” he 
said, “‘once you have made him the star, 
he will not object to your entering as a 
supporting member of the cast. And 
when you are both in the picture, there is 
a semblance of equality, an exchange of 
interest. I’m aaisa f that if you want 
to live happily you must learn to sell 
artistically. And this is just as true per- 
sonally as it is commercially. 

“To be interested in everyone you meet, 
think of them as a source of pleasure and 
profit. Every man and every woman has 
something, somewhere, helpful to you. 
Maybe it’s only part of an idea. But to 
produce his or her best, every one of us 
needs encouragement—just as a rosebud 
needs the encouragement of the sunshine 
and rain to develop into a beautiful flower. 
Men must be encouraged to expand and 

- give off their best; they must be led on by 
a resourceful mind that has been trained 
to keep them in the picture.” 


“HOW a Messenger Boy Became a 
Great Theatrical Producer” is told 
next month by Mary B. Mullett in an 
interview of unusual interest. It is 
the life story of Sam Harris, one of 
the most successful theatrical men in 
the country, who was born on New 
York’s crowded East Side, and began 
work at the age of eleven by delivering 
hats for a millinery shop. 


“WE ALL Have a Secret Love of Ad- 
venture and Romance” is the subject 
of a fascinating article next month, 
‘telling how a great scientific society 
discovered that everyone possesses a 
longing to see every nook and corner of 
the wonderful world in which we live. 


PLAY-PLACE and a slumber-chamber for baby with plenty of room to 
running, rubber-tired wheels make it easy to roll the Cariole outdoors to porch 
or lawn, where baby can spend most of his time in the health-giving fresh air. 
The precious little tenant is protected from flies, mosquitoes, and neighborhood animals by rust-proof, 
of the baby’s life the mattress and spring are raised to bassinet height. This saves the mother's strengt 
` prevents stooping and lifting, and makes the care of the baby easier. en 
9 the creeping stage comes, mattress and spring are dropp to the lower rest. 
3 0 Days The Baby Curiole is a practical necessity, not a luxury. It saves money, 
because it makes unnecessary the purchase of basket, bassinet and crib. t 
e cares for the baby asleep and awake, and will serve as a crib until he is old 
Ie 
FreeTrial framework is light, thoroughly 
seasoned wood (enameled in 
white) which will not swell or 
S. 
_We want The Baby Cariole to prove its worth right in your own home and 
will send you at our risk a Baby Cariole (complete outfit), transportation 
prepaid by us. Use it fora month. Then, if you don’t like it, or Baby aymen 
Ycar first payment will be refunded. f you decide to keep The Baby 
Cariole, you can pay in convenient installments. Only perfectly new and unused Cariole outfits are sold. 
All mattresses bear the manufacturer's guarantee tag and are packed in sanitary bag. 
We want you toread the letters from mothers who own 
Carioles and are glad they do. We want to tell you 
about the many ways the Cariole will be good for you oO own 
Convenient ‘* Dollar Down" way of paying. Our circu- 
lar gives full particulars. Send for it Today. Re- 
H It R dy Wh men ben 7 our (J er 
Month'sTria 
ave ea y en will not cost F 
you a penny, you get all your money back, if you or baby don't 
Wind Shield, Sun 
Shade, Travel Bag 
this advertisement, we will send with 
the outfit, Absolutely Free, a Combi- 
nation Wind Shield and Sun Shade 
to fit over all, or any part of the 
Cariole. It shields the child from rain, 
sun-glare or drafts, and thus makes 
time in the open. It also serves as 
a Travel Bag —see illustration — and 
makes it an easy matter for the Cariole 
tions. Many Carioles have traveled 
around the world in this convenient 
way. If you do not need the Baby 


play, kick, and grow in perfect freedom and safety. The strong, smooth- 
finely woven wire screening on all sides and by a sangiy- Aing mosquito net over the top. In the early day 
Baby cannot possibly fall out. Nor can he climb out until he is two years old. 
enough to sleep in a bed. The 
warp. The mattress is luxuriously soft, thick, genuine silk flos: Sy t ly 
doesn't like it, or if for any reason you wish to return it, do so at our expense. 
Write Today for Full Particulars 
and good for baby. We want you to know about our 
e 
The Stork Arrives like the Cariole. Write for terms on Canadian and Foreign orders, 
To those who respond promptly to 
and Travél Bag. This article is made 
it possible for him to spend more 
te go with Baby on auto trips and vaca- 
Cariole now send for literature anyway 


The Baby Cariole Co. 


In writing please tell us 
when you will need the Cariole 


The Lightest 
Rowboat Motor 
in the World 

F 


48 Pruyn Street Albany, N. Y. 


Ruby Booth was born with { 
Club Feet. At ten monthsshe 
was brought to McLain Sani- p= 
tarium. Photos show result of \ | 
treatment. Parents’ letter tells 
everything. eae 
When Ruby was 6 months old, a doctor 

put her feet in plaster paris casts. After 3 months 
they were no better than when he started. We had 
given up all hope of a cure, when we heard of McLain 
Sanitarium and took her there. Her feet are now 
perfectly straight. I shall never cease to be thankful. 


Refer anyone to me 


| 7 Almost as Easy 
to Carry asa 
Pair of Oars 


Now you can take the pleasures of 


Write motor boating mith you wherever MR. and MRS. GEORGE BOOTH, Carbon, lowa 

for you go, : EH pic nup sonr A > P. 

FREE O A bey oe eit ca ait | FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

Illustrated The whole family enjoy it. The ee Sanitarian iss thoroughly 

Catalog À Weigh equipped private institution devoted exclus- 
\ gns 35 P d ively to the treatment of Club Feet, Infan- 

—— Only ounds tile Paralysis, Spinal Disease 


sand Deformities, Wry Neck. 
Hip Disease, Diseases of the 
Joints, especially as found in 
children and young adults. 
Our_ book, “Deformities 
à and Paralysis,” also 
“Book 


Fifteen to fifty pounds lighter than 
others. Yet guaranteed just as durable, 
Has Real Carburetor—Real Magneto— 
Nobatteries to carry—Spark and throt- 
tle control like auto. Instant reverse, 
self-tilting. Write for Free Catalog 
Folder today. 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 870 Sample St., SOUTH BEND, IND. Book of References” 
= TE E: Cc. McLain 
835 Aubert Ave., 
onnson See 


E349 
Detachable Motor for Boats and Canoes 
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The Story 


of a Successful Man 
—for Ambitious Men 


ILLIAM HOFFMAN, of 

Pittsburgh, says: “It’s a 
pleasure to work for a Company that 
makes articles needed every day in 
all homes—brushes no household 
can do without—and which users 
cannot recommend too highly.” He 
has been selling Fuller Brushes for 
over four years and is one of 
3,500 men who have made good 


money from the start in this splen- 


did, healthful, out-of -door work. 


While working for a large insurance 
company, Hoffman reached the con- 
clusion that he could better himself 
with The Fuller Brush Company. 
From his first day as a Fuller Brush 
salesman, he has met with success. 
He is now connected with our Pitts- 
burgh Sales Office—and his daily 
experience is proof positive that 


“They Certainly Do Welcome the Fuller Man” 


The training in salesmanship and business efficiency given, without cost, 
to every man who joins the Fuller organization—coupled with a man’s 
own ambition, determination and efforts—assures success. 


WHAT OF YOUR FUTURE? 


We need several hundred more men of good character, preferably married, and between 


25 and 50 years of age. $142 capital required. 
Address nearest Fuller Office, or Sales Manager, 


Write for booklet “Out of the Rut.” 


Automobile desirable, but not essential. 


= The Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Fuller Brush Co., Ltd. Canadian Sales Office, Toronto 


Branch Offices in over 200 cities—consull telephone directory. When writing, state 
age and approximate present salary. Evening appointments can be made if desired. 
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Big Band Catalog Sent 
a Anything you need for the band— 

single instrument or complete equipment. 
Used by Army and Navy. Send for big 


catalog, liberally illustrated, fully de- 
scriptive. Mention what 


instrument interests you. 

Sold by leading music 
FREE dealers everywhere, 
EASY LYON & HEALY 
PAYMENTS 74-80 Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 


Short-Story Writing 


A Course of Forty Lessons. 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly 
One pupil has received over 

| $5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right alo: 
to the leading magazines a 
the best producing companies. 
Also courses in Play Writing. 
Photoplay Writing, Versifica- 
tion, Taraia etc. 

150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


DR. ESENWEIN 


FREE, 


ou Want a 


BETTER JOB 


Learn to do some one thing well. Bea 

trained man, Study at home in spare ~ 

time with the world’s largest correspon- ~ = 
A 


— 


dence school. Over 300 courses, bf = 
Write today for full particulars about _. Sa 
the work of your cholce. -= 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 7495 -B, Scranton, Penna. 


ook Stove 


ASIEST method known to prepare family meals. 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost—saves time, labor. In- 
sures better prepared, more tasty food. Gives every 
facility of electric range plus every advantage of 
fireless cooker at less cost than a good oll stove 


New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Bakes, roasts, bolls, stews, fries, 
brotls, toasts. Needs no watch- 
ing. Shutsitselfoff. Attaches 
to any electric socket No 
special wiring. Write for 30- 
day FREE trial offer. Com- 
plete facta and special intro- 
ductory, direct factory prices. 

Send name and address, 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 07 Detroit, Mich. 


Nell Cutter’s White 
Elephants 


(Continued from page 45) 


had. Gosh! When I saw the old thing 
standing down there, with all that second- 
hand stuff, I felt like I’d been kicking an 
old friend out. I’m not sentimental about 
keepsakes, but PIL be darned if I’ll let 
that old Hohenzollern of a Ramsey woman 
dictate to me what PIl keep and what I 
can’t. 

Nell Cutter stood there on the back 
walk, saying nothing, while Ed wlked 
back to the car, to put it in the garage. 
Before he got in he made a quick move- 
ment to tuck something out of sight. 
Surreptitiously, dexterously, he did it. 
But wives have eyes in the back of their 
heads. 

_ “And what’s that?” his own asked with 
infinite sarcasm. 

“That?” Ed’s fine air of bravado had 
vanished. ‘“‘That?” he repeated, a 
parently sparring for time. He was only 
a sheepish little boy now, facing an irate 
mother. “Oh, that!” he spoke jauntily, as 
though surprised at seeing the package. 
“That’s my old Panama. | just happened ` 
to buy it back... thought Toud wear It 
in the garden... thought I might want 
it to go fishing . . . it always felt good on my 
head... I thought... ” 

She turned and left him mumbling 
apologetic reasons. 


p THE dining-room, Nell gathered her 


flock up to supper. 

“Where’s Nicky?” she was asking, 
when, like the cue at a play, the front door 
burst open and Nicky blew in. He began 
yelling before he had reached the rest of 
the family: 

“Who give ’em my old box o’ soldiers, 
Pd like to know? I never told nobody they 
could give my soldiers away. ‘They had 
?em marked twenty-five cents, ’n’ ae 
had nineteen left, bat they let me bring | 
’em. Somebody’s got to give me the rest. | 
I said I’d come right back . . . It’s six cents. 
I figgered it out. I gotta have six cents 
from somebody—gimme six cents!” 

“Oh, for goodness’ sakes, you folks 
make me sick!” Nell exploded. “No 
wonder we’ ve got a house full of stuff! No 
wonder I dig and dig all day long! You're 
the most sentimental creatures I ever 
heard of—sloppy and sentimental over a 
lot of old junk! 

Ed was slipping six cents to his belliger- | 
ent son. “Aw, let the kid have his old 
soldiers!” 

Nell was tired and she showed it: 
“Children, you’re the nozsiest, on this 
bare table. Believe me, I’m going back to 
tablecloths. It sounds like a telegraph 
ofhce in here.” And then, as she began 
passing the picnic-supper dishes, she 
added, “Good land! I forgot all about 
balancing these rations.” 

“Don’t mind me!” Ed remarked, 
elaborately cheerful. “Pd rather have 
this kind of a meal any day than a 
broiled vitamine.” 

When the family had settled down for 
the night, Nell busied herself until she 
saw that they were all asleep. She even 
tested Ed’s quiescent condition by calling 
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his name softly. When he did not answer 
she tiptoed to the bed, reached under it 
and drew forth a package. Cautiously, 
she undid it, took out a flat object and 
hung it on the wall. Like the face of an 
old and loved friend it smiled back at her: 


The day returns.... 


Like the touch of a vanished hand it 
soothed her as she began undressing: 


..- let cheerfulness abound with industry. ... 


With a sense of peace surrounding her 
like an aura, she slipped into bed. How 
good it was that the family was all to- 
gether... all under the home roof... 
all well... all weary and content and un- 
dishonored. 

She felt herself slipping into a cloud-bed 
that would soon turn to dreams. The low 
night light shone with a faint ray on the 
familiar blue and gold of the prayer. It 
came back like the benediction of the 
dying day: 


... and grant us in the end the gift of sleep. 


“You can’t tell me!” she thought 
drowsily. ‘‘There are other things in the 
world beida pep and sanitation and 
balanced rations and efficiency.” 


AHL the next morning Nell Cutter stood 
at the telephone and talked with town 
and country women. Her revolt was com- 
plete. Inthe afternoon when the Woman’s 
Club met to report, she had her mind made 
up. Mrs. Ramsey called the meeting to 


order, and reported five hundred and’ 


thirty-nine dollars and sixteen cents 
cleared from the bazar. 

_Then she proceeded, energetically, effi- 
ciently, to make arrangements for the rest- 
toom. Nell’s throat was dry and she was 
inwardly shaking at her temerity. The 
time had come. 

“Madam President!” Nell plunged in 
boldly. “I’ve talked with all the members 
of the club, and with many others, and I 
find that they really do not care for the 
test-room. Many said that they felt we 
could easily continue using the alcove in 
Nelson’s store. Some of those out in the 
country told me that they had no time to 
test when they did come to town. l move, 
therefore, as a result of this investigation, 
that the sum of money be turned over to 
the library for new books and magazines, 
from which the entire community will 
receive benefit.” 

It was seconded, remarked upon, and 
carried. Nell Cutter glanced from the 
corner of her eye at Mrs. Ramsey. That 
lady would be vexed, of course, so much 
so that they might even lose her efficient 
leadership. But Nell Cutter did not yet 
know her Mrs. Ramsey. 

“Now,” said that lady briskly, cheer- 
fully, firmly, “I will be very glad to make 
out the list of new books and magazines. 
ey the very ones that you ought to 
ave.” i 


‘WHAT People are Inquisitive 
About” is told next month by a man 
in Washington, D. C., whose business 
it is to answer one thousand ques- 
tions a day from newspaper readers 
all over the United States. This arti- 
cle is filled with extraordinary infor- 
mation about human beings and 
their curiosities. 


RAND MCNALLY 
Black and White 
Mileage Maps 


Give in convenient 
pocket folder form the 
information which is 
most essential to the 
traveler. 

The maps show in 
plain black and white 
the cities, the railroads, 
the counties, and the 


railroad mileage. The .- 


booklet which accom- 
panies each map, gives 
the locations, the popu- 
lations, the hotels and 
hotel rates, the indus- 
trial classification and 
leading products of each 
city. This information 
is not readily obtained 
from any other source. 

Rann M¢Natty Black 
and White Mileage M. 
are published sparatey 
for each State, eac 
Canadian Province and 
Mexico. 


Price 25c each 


Sold at Book Stores, Sta- 
tionery Stores, News- 
stands and Hotels. 
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Could See as the Eagle 


The eagle, from cloudland, sees the world 
outspread before him—sees all and misses 
nothing. The panorama of land and water, 
mountains, valleys and green woodlands are 
reduced in scale by the magic of distance, and 
the whole is made clear to his eye. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY makes you 
see the world as the eagle does. With maps 
and atlases is put before your eyes a picture of 
all countries and lands. You see places that 
you know only by hearsay. You have locations 
imprinted in your memory. You read facts 
that astonish you. 


The business man, the importer, the exporter, 
the maker of wares, can use RAND MCNALLY 
maps and atlases with profit, in innumerable 
ways. The child and his mother find instruction 
and amusement in playing the game of exploring. 
The whole family gets new ideas of the world. 


Europe is a new place, a changed place. 
There are new countries and new boundaries 
of old ones. Old atlases are useless now. You 
need new ones to keep up with the times. 
RAND MENALLY Atlases show all that is 
changed and new. 


Ranp MSNALLY & GOMPANY | 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


CONAARD 


STAR 


OSES 


Did you ever hear of guaranteeing so 
fragile a thing as the bloom of a rose? 
We do it. A new plant or your money 
back should any Conard Star Rose not 
bloom. Send for big free catalog. 


weg This celluloid Star tag labels your grow- 
= ing rose and is the sign of 
our 
sive 


BLOOM 


or your money back 


uarantee—two exclu- 
`. & J. features. 
CONARD, ROSES 
& Jones Co. 
West Grove, Pa., Robt. Pyle, 
Pres., A. Wintzer, V.-Pres. 
Backed by over 50 years’ experience. 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. D-5 
42 E. 22ND STREET, NEW YORK 


N= === Eee 
BUY RAND MCNALLY MAPS WHEREVER MAGAZINES AND STATIONERY ARE SOLD 
pa ai SSDS SESS Sel 
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SMusic Lessons 


you. ns & marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

Write telling us course 
Any Instrument Joi intrested in 
o, 


armony, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Corne! 


Box 97 


Pian 

Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Orga 

our Free Catalog with details of course you want. Sendnow. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

549 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Ilinois 


we will sen 
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“Take a tip from Winthrop Wise 
Save the ie with KYANIZE” 


WHITE 
ENAMEL 


perfectly even 


~ without a brush mark or Tap” 


From kitchen to porch pillars your home can be made 
a brilliant, lustrous, sanitary white. 


a postal. 


Kyanize : your floors 


Oards, circulars, labe 

Larger $5 Job press $1 dave money. Print 
a for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 

Write factory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, 


etc, THE PRESS CO., D-30, Meriden, Conn. 


YOU CAN PLAY THE HAWAIIAN GUITAR 
JUST LIKE THE HAWAIIANS! 


Because Our Native Hawaiian 
a tye Hawai pearseae 


The lessons are so sim; 
aa oBir Oa 


ONLY 4 MOTIONS 


Address Dept. A.M.-4 


And why not, when a white enamel like Kyanize is so 

easy to obtain. 

treme, it will not crack, chip, peel or soften through 

abuse or exposure. 

Its extraordinary spreading capacity enables it to cover more square 

feet to the gallon. 

Leading architects specify Kyanize White Enamel and prominent 

painters prefer it. 
Our free booklet, 
tell you much that you ought to know about Kyanize. Ask for it on 

With it will come the name of your Kyanize Dealer. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
34 Everett Station 


Use it inside or out—durable in the ex- 


“The Inviting Home,” illustrated in colors, will 


Boston 49, Mass., U. S. A. 


„fur niture and u oodu 107’ rk 


What do your children read? 


Do you know what your children are reading? And 
if you do know, are you satisfied that it Is the right kind 
to develop character and promote ideals? 

The Junior Classics combine delightful entertain- 
ment and solid instruction—a set of books edited by 
experts for children from six to sixteen. Free booklet 
describing the set will be sent on request. Write to- 
day to Dept. JC-2 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West 13th St. New York City 


STUDY OIL 


Be a Certified Petroleum Expert 


The tremendous growth of the Oil Industry has created as 
never before a demand for trained men. Every month 1000 
new wells drilled; every year 100 new refineries and 5000 miles 
of new pipeline built. Geologists, drillers, refiners, salesmen, 
superintendents, are at a premium. Take advantage of this 
great world-wide need for trained men. New fields in this and 
foreign countries are constantly discovered. 


The Industry of Opportunity 


This is the opportunity for the ambitious. Get into an in- 
dustry where many are making millions and where all trained 
men are liberally rewaraed. No matter what your present 
business or occupation, there is some practical phase of the Oil 


Industry that you can master and earn big money right from 
the start. Our practical and easy course will teach you the 
geology of the oil fielda, drilling methods, oil refining and oil 
salesmanship. Get our free book telling all about this fasci- 
nating industry of opportunity. The book costs absolutely 
nothing. Yours for the asking. Write us today. > 


PETROLEUM EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Department 607, Citizens’ Trust Bldg., FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Why Violet Kennard 
Left the Stage 


(Continued from page 51) 


“Thanks very much,” said Kennard 
icily. 

He moved away, and went out to sit in 
front and watch the rehearsal. When it 
was over he was still thinking of what 
Hartney had said. 

He knew, with positive knowledge, that 
Violet had it in her to be magnificent; he 
was flogging his brain to imagine what 
could have dried up her ability, and what 
would revive it. And presently, he came 
to a dead standstill—drew a deep breath, 
hunted up Violet, and spoke to her in an 
| undertone. 

“Stay in your room until I come,” he 
| said. 

When he knocked on the door, he had 
made sure that the rest of the company 
had left the theatre. He went in, c osed 
the door behind him and stood gazing 
at Violet, who sat listlessly before the 
mirror. 

“Violet,” he said, “look at me.” 

She obeyed, tardily; but when she saw 
his expression, she started. 

His voice had a razor-edge to it. “You 
used to say you were in love with me— 
once—didn’t you?” 

E i surged up in her cheeks. 

“It didn’t take you long to get over it 
—did it?” 

HER eyes wavered. “How do you know 
it didn’t?” 

“How can I help knowing? I loved 
you. I loved you until I found out you 
weren’t worth it. J didn’t forget; I 
thought at least you had cared for me, 
once, and that was something. Love! 
Emotion! Bah!’ She had risen to her 
feet; her hands were pressed to her heart; 
but Kennard was blind. “Emotion!” ” he 
said. “Why, that’s why you can’t act! 
You haven’t a true emotion in you! And 
the time I’ve wasted on ou he thought 
I’ve wasted on you—” 

“Maurice!” she said. “Maurice! 

“Oh, it isn’t that J care any more—I’m 
long past that; but out of pity for you— 
pity, mind you—l’ ve kept you on in this 
piece. I gave you the only opportunity 
you've ever had. And to-morrow night, 
when the producer comes down to see you 
—well, that'll be twice I’ve lost good jobs 
on account of you. .. . Do you know what 
you deserve?” 

He took a quick step forward, and de- 
liberately slapped her face. 

She came at him like an avenging fury, 
her eyes blazing, her breast heaving. 

“Maurice—you struck me! You dared 
to strike me! When I—when I was com- 
ing back to you—after five years! After 
five years of waiting for you, and wanting 
you, and praying for you....And you 

could talk to me like that—and—” Her 
hands fell limply to her sides. “Oh, my 
God!” she said brokenly. “And all I’ve 
given you—my whole heart—my whole 
thought—and all I’ve dreamed about you 


p» 


—and the pedestal I put you on—” She 
was shaking uncontrollably. “I want you 
yee 


to go, Maurice. Do you hear me? 


Why Violet Kennard Left the Stage, by Honwortuy HALL 


Kennard was holding to the back of a 
chair. 
you 
that? . 
The expression on her face changed 
suddenly, for she saw that he was very 
white and unsteady. She drew back, 
gasping. 

Aou see,” said Kennard, “Hartney 


play your big scene something like 


said to-night that it would take dynamite | 


to rouse you—and—he was right.... 


Play the scene in that key, Violet, and | 


out be on Broadway the rest of your 
ife. You see—I did this—I’d do any- 
thing to help you—because I love you.” 

Even on the next afternoon she was 
still unnerved and supersensitive, and all 
at once she put her hand on his arm. 
“Dearest, you can call me anything you 
like—silly, or unreasonable, or tempera- 
mental, or anything—but I just can’t go 
on to-night if Hartney’s there. J can’t do 
it. Oh, Pll be all right in a few days; but 
to-night I just can’t—when it’s so new— 
and bewildering—and I hate him so. Pd 
scream if he touched me.” 

Instantly, Kennard was apprehensive. 
“Violet! Do you know what you’re say- 
ing? When we haven’t any understudies 
yet? When—” 

She clung to him, appealingly. “Play 
the part yourself, Maurice. You’re up in 


it—and it’s something you can do. Please. | 


If you don’t, I’ll have hysterics the minute 
he touches me. It’s only for to-night— 
and maybe to-morrow. After that, I 
won’t notice him.” 

He soothed her and pleaded with her for 
an hour; but at the end of it he went to 
interview the producer. It was a difficult 
situation to explain; but the producer was 
old, and wise in the capriciousness of 
women. “Sure,” he said, “that’s all right. 
If she feels like that. You go on to-night 
and to-morrow. Tell Hartney I said for 
you to do so.” : 


Will many misgivings, he went to 
Hartney; but the older man, who had 
no fear of Kennard as a rival actor, was 
unexpectedly complacent. “Suit yourself, 
my boy,” he said. “Suit yourself. I’ve 
got an open contract for forty weeks any- 
how, so you do the work for a couple of 
days—and I'll draw the salary.” 

So Kennard went on that night in the 
first part which had ever suited him; and 
after the final curtain, the producer, who 
had carefully watched the play from in 
front, came back stage to speak to him. 
A few minutes later, Hartney, looking 
somewhat dazed, also made his appear- 
ance. 

“Oh, Hartney—were you in front, too?” 
asked the producer. : 

“Yes, and I just came back to tell you 
that if that fellow goes on again to-mor- 
tow—” f 

“Hold on. I’ve just hired Kennard for 
the run of the play. Your contract’s 
something else again—so I’m going to put 
you in another piece.” ; 

The play came to New York, and 
after the opening night the critics rose up 
in a body and heralded the arrival of twin 
geniuses. “The curtain fell,” said the 
dean of the experts, “on the conclusion of 
one of the most impressive interpretations 
that any actor has given in New York for 
years... . As to Miss Dunn, nothing more 
exquisitely wrought out than her per- 
formance, nothing more impressive and 


“Violet,” he said, “why don’t | 
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Why are some of the homes built in 
early colonial days among the most 
charming homes of today? 


They are old, but throughout the 
centuries they have been maintained 
and cared for because they inspire 
home love and home reverence. 


Their charm is their woodwork— 
their entrances, doors, windows, mold- 
ings, stairs, corner cupboards, paneling. 


When you plan a home you cannot 
look too carefully to woodwork details. 
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spirit into a house. Its quality insures 
the graceful aging of a home. 
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piteous than her acting in her most impor- 
tant scene with Mr. Kennard, has been 
seen in recent years.” And so on, for 
column after column, throughout the 
metropolitan press. 

It was all the more incomprehensible to 
the management, then, when Violet, in the 
middle of the second week, and with seats 
selling four months in advance, handed in 


| her notice. 


“Oh, no,” she said to the dumfounded 
producer; “nothing’s wrong at all. I’m 
ae going to leave the stage.” 

“Leave the stage!” he gasped. “You— 
leave the stage! Leave the stage now! 
Are you crazy?” 

She shook her head. “No; I’m going to 
be married.” 

“But look here—what would marriage 
have to do with it?” 

“Pve been on the stage for seven 
years,” she said. “Ever since I was six- 
teen. I’ve seen a lot of marriages among 
stage people, and I’ve watched them to 
see how they work. And it seems to me 
that if both the man and the girl are poor 
and unknown, they have a good chance of 
being happy together, and of staying mar- 
ried. If one of them is important and the 
other isn’t, their chance isn’t as good. 
But if both of them are stars—they’ve 
hardly any chance at all. There’s too 


much to disagree about. The best com- 
binations I’ve ever seen is when only one 
of the two is on the stage—and the other 
one understands, and helps, and encour- 
ages—and makes a real home to come 
back to. So I... just decided to... 
retire.” 

The producer played his last card. 
“And give up five hundred dollars a 
week?” 

“Five—” 

“Your contract calls for a hundred. 
Pll make a new one. Five hundred a 
week.” 

Her eyes were very wide. “It’s almost 

“Almost a what?” 

“T was going to say ‘temptation’.” 

“Well—ain’t it?” 

She shook her head. 

The producer walked over to the win- 
dow, and stood there, gazing down at the 
street. 

“Well,” he said, at length. ‘“Kennard’s 
got something J never had, anyhow. ...I 
was wonderin’ who the devil would ever 
have given up five hundred dollars—or 
five dollars a week—for me.” 
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THE confident young Englishman turned 
back from his hostess. 

“Now—when did you get over the idea 
that you could have been an actress, Mrs. 
Kennard? Or, asa matter of fact, are you 
quite over it yet?” 

She glanced across the table at her hus- 
band, who was perhaps the greatest figure 
on the American stage. She recalled once 
more what the papers had said about her, 
sixteen years ago. She looked up at the 
Englishman, and laughed softly. 

“Still,” she said, “you can’t prove that 
I couldn’t have been an actress—now, can 
you?” 

He leaned toward her paternally. “Why, 
bless your heart, that only proves my 
point. It’s born in you women to think 
you puh ack ania That’s what they all 
say 
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“Farmer” Burns at 
61 is as Strong as 
a Man of 30 


(Continued from page 61) 


1889 that he had an opportunity to make 
any real advance in wrestling. That year 
he was sent in charge of a carload of cattle 
to the Chicago market. After delivering 
the cattle at the stock yards, he went 
down-town to see the city. Handbills 
roclaimed the fact that ‘‘Strangler” 
ewis and Jack Carkeek were appearing 
at the Olympic Theatre, meeting all 
comers in wrestling. Their offer was a 
sum of money to any wrestler who was 
able to stay fifteen minutes against either 
of the men. 

Burns bought a ticket; and when the 
usual challenge was issued he climbed onto 
the stage, garbed in overalls and jumper, 
with heavy stockman’s boots. Raw- 
boned, roughly clad, he seemed to the 
crowd the typical farmer; and when he 
calmly removed his boots and prepared to 
wrestle, the audience commenced to cheer. 
There was no doubt that the sympathy of 
the crowd was with him. Wrestling in 
overalls and sock feet, he held his own for 
fifteen minutes, first against Carkeek, 
then against Lewis. And in spite of the 
champion’s efforts, he came near getting 
a fall out of him! He won both offers and 
left the stage with the crowd applauding 
him. 


URNS did not know it then, but his 

fortune was made. Right there, he 
ceased to be Martin Burns and became 
“Farmer” Burns. The newspapers printed 
stories of the Iowa corn husker who had 
beaten two champions inoneevening. But 
instead of imagining that he himself was 
a champion, Burns used the experience to 
advantage. 

“They called me ‘Farmer’,” he said 
simply. “At first I figured they were 
making fun of me. Then I decided that it 
was a good trade-mark. Fifty persons 
might pay to see Martin Burns wrestle; 
but a thousand would come to see Farmer 
Burns. Besides that, I learned a great 
deal from those matches. I discovered 
there was a lot of the game I had to learn. 


Carkeek wasn’t as strong as I thought; | 


but he sprung a dozen tricks and switches 
of holds that were new to me. I decided 
to be Farmer Burns and to learn the tricks 
of the trade.” 

Lewis was seemingly invincible because 
he used the famous strangling neck-lock. 
Burns realized that his own neck was his 
weak point. To beat Lewis, he must de- 
velop great strength in his neck muscles. 
So he set about educating those muscles. 
He devoted hours each day to the training 
of that vital point. Whenever he wrestled 
with minor grapplers he invited the 
strangle hold and practiced breaking it. 

t was not until several years had passed 
that his opportunity came to utilize the 
strength gained by such training. In 1895, 

e secured a match with Lewis, who was 
then the champion. The agreement 
called for two falls out of three, catch as 


catch can, with no holds barred. The 


Majority of wrestlers who met Lewis did 
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i him until 


so only under agreement that the strangle 
hold be barred; but Burns made no such 
stipulation. 

e weighed one hundred and sixty- 
eight pounds and Lewis above two hun- 
dred. The battle for the championship 
was one of the most desperate and thrill- 
ing ever fought on the mat. Again and 
again Lewis secured his famous strangle 
hold on the Farmer; but each time Burns 
broke loose, and eventually wore down the 
champion and threw him. 

At that time he held three champion- 
ships, having defeated the best men at 
each weight. He held his title as heavy- 
weight champion until 1897, although he 
was never really of sufficient weight to 
warrant his beating men weighing over 
two hundred pounds. Yet later he lost 
the title to Tom Jenkins, a man of near 
his own weight but considered one of the 
greatest wrestlers ever developed. 

The strength of Burns’s neck muscles, 
achieved by so much sacrifice and patient 
training is, even to-day, almost ae 
belief. One of his favorite stunts has been 
to permit strong men to try to choke him 
with their hands. By tensing his neck 
muscles and those of his throat he defies 
them to throttle him, and no one has suc- 
ceeded in the attempt. I have seen power- 
ful wrestlers and fighters try to choke 
Burns, while he stood and laughed and 
talked while they tried in vain to com- 


| press the muscles enough to shut off his 


breath. 


WICE Burns, for exhibition purposes, 

has submitted to a remarkable test, 
pitting his life against a few paragraphs of 
publicity. He permitted himself to be 
hanged by the neck in the orthodox man- 
ner, and escaped without serious injury. 
In one of these tests a scaffold was 
erected, the rope and noose adjusted, and 
he was dropped through the trap and hung 
suspended for fifteen minutes, suffering 
little injury beyond abrasions of the skin 
where the noose chafed. In one case the 
rope slipped around in such a manner as 
to come near throttling him; but he 
saved himself by tensing the neck muscles 
and so resisting the pressure until cut 
down. 

The loss of the heavy-weight title did 
not interrupt Burns’s career. He con- 
tinued to wrestle, returning to the Iowa 
home in off-seasons and resuming farming 
as if he never had been away. On Decem- 
ber 19th, 1899, oS was wrestling at Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. posed to him was a 
powerful, grizzly va type of man—a 
mere youth then, and lacking in experi- 
ence. Burns threw his opponent rather 
easily. But when he came off the canvas 
he remarked: 

“That is the only fellow I ever wrestled 
who is stronger and faster than I am. He 
ought to make a champion.” 

As soon as he was dressed he sought out 
the novice, with a proposition to take him 
and train him with the idea of making 
him a champion. The man was Frank 
Gotch, who, perhaps, was the greatest 
wrestler the world ever has known. 
Burns worked patiently with Gotch, 
taught him all he knew, and developed 
he became the undisputed 
champion. Burns has trained and devel- 
oped six other champion wrestlers or 
boxers. 

The simplicity and sincerity of Burns 


“Farmer” 
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make him a man of outstanding personali- 
ty. During his entire career he never has 


been anything except the simple, straight- 


dealing farm boy he was. I cannot find 
that he ever professed any religious 
convictions, or talked of any religious up- 
bringing; yet he lives the religion of 
cleanliness and right conduct. He is 
straightforward, calm, unperturbed. He 
is a philosopher who believes that the sum 
and substance of philosophy is just com- 
mon sense. One of his ideas is that blas- 
phemy is actually poisonous. 

“I never figured out why cussing is 
poison, but it is!” he said one day. “I 
know it, because I’ve seen fellows poison 
themselves by doing it. Get a wrestler to 
cussing during a match and he might as 
well take a drink of poison. It affects 
them the same way. 


HERE was a dinner party out on the 

Iowa farm one extremely hot day, one 
of those regular Iowa farm dinners with 
chicken and three other kinds of meat, a 
dozen pies, preserves, and the trimmings. 
One of the guests observed that Burns ate 
sparingly and made a careful selection 
of the foods, choosing vegetables and 
fruits chiefly. 

“Oh, come on, Farmer! Eat some- 
thing!” he urged. “Don’t you ever get 
any fun out of life?” 

‘Yep,” said the Farmer nonchalantly; 
“T get more fun out of it than all you folks 
put together. I’m sacrificing only a few 
minutes of your kind of fun at the table. 
You are having an hour of what you think 
is fun, and you "Il have to sacrifice a lot of 
feel-good in the next ten or twelve hours, 
and perhaps much longer. You folks will 
be hot and uncomfortable most of this 
afternoon. I’ll be feeling fine and enjoying 
myself.”” 

‘Recently Burns has been on a lecture 
tour, teaching his ideas about health, and 
going over much of the route he traveled 
as a wrestler. In talking recently of his 
theories about longevity, he said: 

“I haven’t an ache, pain, or illness. I 
have more vitality and strength than 
most men of thirty and I feel good all the 
time. I can take a list of fifty fellows I 
knew as a boy. The majority of them are 
dead; and all the rest I know about have 
rheumatism, gout, kidney, stomach, or 
some other trouble. All of them have false 
teeth or no teeth at all. Mine are good, 
my eyes are good, my hearing perfect. I 
Seiad some of the ‘fun’ of eating, 
drinking, and smoking; but I’ll bet I can 
enjoy anything now more than any one of 
them can.” 

Just to show how well he feels, when he 
was sixty he met “Strangler” Ed Lewis, 
successor of the famous Strangler who 
once threw him. 

“Ed,” he said genially; “tell you what 
PI do: Pi wrestle you for the cham- 
pionship and give you that head lock of 
yours to start with.” 


DR. FRANK CRANE has written for 
you an extraordinarily candid and re- 
freshing autobiographical article. It 
will appear next month. He tells of 
his travels on the long road of life, his 
boyhood ambitions, his experiments 
and trials, until he reached the stage 
where he could call himself truthfully 
‘The Happiest Man I Know.” 


Reduce or Increase Your 
Weight—to Music 


NOY: you can have the lessons by which I have reduced or built 


up the weight of over 100,000 women—in a new form—set 


to music on phonograph records. 


Every exercise, I know from 


twenty years’ work with women, is safe and beneficial for them. 
My exercises are individual, with directions for breathing, bathing, 


diet (when needed), adapted to your special needs. 


I study your 


case as a physician, giving, instead of medicine, exercises to help 
Nature restore you to normal health and figure. Let me help you to 


Get Well—in a Delightful New Way 


Let me help you build up vitality, stimulate circulation, strengthen 


vital organs, be free from nagging ailments. 


My pupils say: 
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your work.’ 


“When I first took up your course I weighed 190 pounds. 


self to about 158 pounds. 


“T amentirely cured of indigestion. 
ance and good health.” 


Thave reduced my- 


Itis such a joy to know that I do not have to be fat.” 
My friends remark on my robust appear- 


“I cannot realize that six months ago I was a physical wreck and under the 


doctor's care all the time; and now I feel perfectly well all the time. 
friends all think my case nothing short of a miracle.” 


My 


—> Send for My First Lesson 


Record A—for reducing weight 
Record B—for increasing weight 
Each record includes my fascinating walking lesson. 


May I prove that I can reduce or build up your weight, 
improve your health and figure? Let me send you my 
first exercises, set to music. Jt costs you nothing to try 
them. Mail the coupon NOW, telling me your faults 
of health or figure that I may advise you individually. 
If you do not want the phonograph records, write for 
information about my regular course for reducing or 
increasing flesh and building health. I will send you 
FREE my booklet of helpful hints to women. 


Five Day FREE TRIAL Coupon 
Miss Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 90, 1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your new record, together with com- 
plete information about your work. At the end of 
five days’ free trial, I will either enroll for the full 
course, or return the record in good condition. My 


weight is..........my height is........my age is... 
Nannie apinn 
Street .. 
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Send for fine catalog of 56 pages show- 
ing 19 varieties in colors. Best cultural 
information is given, including direc- 
tions for growing show flowers. No 
other Gladioli equal these; you can't 
afford to be without them in your 
garden next summer. Send today for 
the catalog—free. 


A. E. Kunderd 
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ScotTissue Towel) who absorbs four times 
his weight in water and is responsible for 
that essential, thirsty, absorbent quality 
found only in ScotTissue Towels, 


ad L is Thirsty Fibre (millions of him in each 


— What does that 


clean hands in business— 


is not inanimate paper. 


contact with water. 


ScotTissue is a real towel that really dries. Soft, white, com- 
fortable — it is so different from all others that the imprinted 
ScotTissue on every ScotTissue Towel is really an unneces- 
sary identification to the person who has once used them. 


y is a most delightful little book. 
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What Everybody 
Should Know About 


Cancer 


(Continued from page 57) 


some foreign material were in the same 
place. 

If the minutest fragment of wood or 
metal is thrust into the flesh, even though 
we may not feel it enter, the invaded tis- 
sue soon gives notice by pain and swelling 
and the gathering of pus. But when the 
cancerous cells begin to grow and increase, 
there is no pain for a very long time, no 
discharge, and often but very little swell- 
ing. The patient looks and feels well, and 
is therefore apt to disregard the first 
symptoms. For this reason it is of especial 
importance that the knowledge of what 
these first symptoms are, and of how 
vitally important they are, should be 
spread, as "a as possible. For early 
recognition and prompt treatment are 
the best assurances of cure that we pos- 
sess. 

We do not know just what starts the 
abnormal growth of the cells which results 
in cancer; but we do know a d man 
conditions which appear to favor suc 
growth. 

Chronic irritations, such as those 
caused in the mouth by ill-fitting arti- 
ficial teeth, or the sharp point of a broken 
or decayed tooth, or those caused b 
metal parts of the clothing, corset steels 
or garter clasps, should be carefully 

avoided. Any ulceration which does not 
heal promptly, and cracks or sores or 
warts, should receive attention. Moles or 
birthmarks which change in size or a 
pearance should be removed at once. Tr 
these apparently trifling things always 
on ve intelligent treatment from a 

etent physician, very few cancers 
a ever have a chance to develop. 
Cancer often develops in the scar of an 
old burn. But none of these things is a 
cause of cancer; their presence merely 
offers a better chance for the disease to 
develop. 


VEN the most skillful doctor has diff- 

culty in making an early diagnosis of 
internal cancer. Ulcer of the stomach may 
prove a starting point for the disease; and 
chronic inflammation of the lower bowel 
may come before a cancer in that region. 
Anyone who believes himself to have a 
chronic dysentery, or ulceration of the 
bowel, who continually passes blood when 
the bowels move, or has what are com- 
monly known as “bleeding piles,” should 
go at once to a competent physician, and 
have a thorough examination made. 

A lump in the breast, however small, 
should never be allowed to go unexamined. 
Such an indication often means nothing, 
but again it may be an omen of very seri- 
ous and dangerous conditions. Do not 
take chances! If the trouble proves to be 
cancer, the person who has gone promptly 
to a good doctor has every chance of com- 
plete cure. Taken in time, the complete 
removal of such a growth is very si ees 
The fear of a surgical operation very oft 
keeps people, especially women, from 


ante ae. fat a ace 
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physician. They seem to have an idea 
that if the matter is kept secret it will not 
get any worse. 

This attitude is even more foolish now 
that radium has taken the place of sur- 
gery in the treatment of many cancerous 
growths. Mothers of families, the very 

. ones who can least be spared, are often 
taken away from those who need them 
most, because they feared to tell the doc- 
tor about a little lump on the breast, or 
some trifling but suspicious bleeding. If 
such a woman is willing to run the risk 
for herself, she has no right to take it, 
because of those whose need of her is so 
great. 

king over the figures which have 
been gathered by physicians who special- 
ize in the treatment of cancer, and by 
hospitals where such patients are received, 
itis very noticeable how long most people 
will wait after they have seen the first 
evidences of cancer before going to a doc- | 
tor. One reason for this is the old idea that 
cancer is a ‘‘blood disease,” that once 
started it will be spread all over the body 
by the circulation; and that any efforts 
to check it are useless. | 

So foolish an idea would be amusing if 
its results were not so tragic. It has long 
ago been proved positively that cancer is 
first confined to the place where it starts, 
and is not disseminated by the blood 
stream. And it has repeatedly been 
demonstrated that those cases which re- 
ceive early and vigorous treatment from 
competent physicians usually recover. 

It is, more than all, the absence of pain 


Speaking of Paint, What Would You 
Be Willing to Pay 
for a Good One? 


HERS TANDARD 


“guia: PAINT. 


How do you go about it to figure the 
price A ded Do you base it on the 
price of linseed oil, white lead and zinc? 
If so, you are figuring only half the figures. 


HAT automobile maker, for ex- | made of, as how it is made, that counts 
ample, would today go back to | when you start to count out your money 
steel springs and frame, now that an | when buying it. 
alloy steel of Vanadium has proved itself x 
to be so much springier, tougher and When you figure what a paint costs per 
better in every way? gallon, that also is only half the figures. 


An unalloyed white lead and zinc paint The other half includes how much surface 
is good as far as it goes; but like the old | a gallon will cover, and how long it will 
kind of steel, it doesn't begin to go far | keep it thoroughly protected. 


which causes so much delay. When a enough, Basé your paint buying: one the-same 
little crack in the skin beside a nail can It doesn’t spread out far enough. common sense base, on which you base 
cause so much suffering, it is hard to con- It doesn’t protect your house long enough. | other things you buy, and you won't go ~ 
a i E > Ey hie w 

vince the ordinary person that a most Hl. Frankly, our High Standard Paint isan rong. 


fatal disease can make great progress in | |} 
his body without giving him the slightest 
pain. 


FEAR often leads persons, who have 


|s 
; 
reason to believe they may have cancer, | | 
i 


alloy paint made of at least six differing | Pay only for what a paint will do. Don’t 
materials. All of them vitally important. | allow yourself to be so largely influenced 
But it’s quite as much what a paint is | by what it costs a gallon. 


Send for this money saving booklet called : “Figure 
Your Painting Cost with a Brush, Not a Pencil.” 


to attempt to treat themselves, or to go to | |£ 
an advertising “specialist,” instead of to | | | 
a reputable physician. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that advertised “‘can- 
cer cures” are not only useless but asa | |4 
tule highly dangerous. Even if they do no H 
harm, they waste precious time by delay- |_| 
ing resort to a competent doctor. [here is | |: 
no medicine which can cure cancer, and 
the pastes and washes which are offered 
for this purpose often contain strong 
chemicals, which may eat off the top of 
the growth but leave the bottom to spread 
all the more rapidly and fatally. 

Bear in mind, also, that human beings 
are often subject to “ benign ” or harmless 
growths, so that the “cures” claimed by 
these “cancer specialists” are explained 
by the fact that they probably were cures 


merely of conditions which were not can- 
cer at all. A quack will call any lump a j] 
cancer; and if it disappears he will say rs: 


h 
e has cured a cancer, Cancer attacks CONDERE BOOK weave N 
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Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
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colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
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Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, aS 
for valuable book, *' Correct Care of the Feet.” 
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tongue or lip, and occasionally on the skin. 
Women seldom have cancer of the lip or 
tongue. It most frequently occurs in in- 
veterate smokers who are in the habit of 
holding a hot pipe stem in one position on 
the lip, or directing hot smoke against 
some particular spot on the tongue or in- 
side of the mouth. 

In women, the greatest number of can- 
cers occur in the generative organs, al- 
though the breast is almost as likely to be 
attacked. The former class of case is 
much more common in married women, 
while unmarried women are more subject 
to the latter. 

Some cancers are. of very slow growth. 
This is especially true of those on the 
skin, which have been known to remain 
for as long as twenty years without 
spreading or forming metastases, or sec- 
ondary lumps. Others grow very fast, 
and may be fatal within a few months. 
But the majority grow slowly for six 
months or more before they begin to 
spread; and if they can be discovered and 
removed before spreading begins, the pa- 
tient may have every hope of a permanent 
cure. 


NEARLY eight thousand women die in 
the United States every year from can- 
cer of the breast; and it is no exaggeration 
to say that seven eighths of them could 
have been cured, had they sought com- 
petent treatment just as soon as they 
noticed that there was something wrong. 
Early removal gives the only safe and per- 
manent cure. Early operations are usually 
quite safe, and offer a most hopeful out- 
look. But delay is fatal. 

It is easy to understand that a stomach 
which has been subjected to hard usage 
will not be so well able to withstand the 
attacks of any disease as one that is in 
good condition: The excessive use of 
alcohol, tobacco, and highly seasoned food, 
or the crowding into the stomach of 
masses of half-masticated food, injures the 
lining membranes and encourages the 
cancer cells in their activity. The symp- 
toms of cancer and of stomach ulcer are 
very much alike. 
after eating, and sometimes acute pain; 
certain kinds of food, most often meat, 
suddenly become extremely distasteful, 
and a little later there will be belching of 
gas, nausea, and vomiting. The patient 
loses weight rapidly, the skin becomes 
sallow, and the general health rapidly 
declines. 

As no lump is visible from the outside 
until all hope of cure is past, the diagnosis 
of stomach cancer is difficult for a skilled 
physician, and wholly impossible for a 
man who has had no medical training. 
Therefore, the only safe course for every 
person over forty—especially men who 
have subjected their stomachs to hard 
usage—is to consult a competent doctor 
just as soon as he experiences ‘“‘stomach 
trouble” of any kind. Stomach ulcers are 
only less serious than cancer itself and are 
often followed by it. 

There are various methods of diagnosis 
—including X-ray examination—which 
can determine the presence of an ulcer 
or cancerous growth very soon after it 
begins; but of course they can be used 
only on those who submit themselves for 
an examination. The hope for those who 
have cancer of the stomach lies in com- 
plete removal of the growth. This is a 


There is discomfort , 


serious operation; but when performed 
early enough there is a good chance of 
recovery. 

Constipation is usually the first symp- 
tom of cancer of the intestine, and there is 
a great likelihood that it will be over- 
looked. Many elderly people are possessed 
with a mistaken idea that this tendency - 
to constipation is a natural consequence 
of advancing age. Such people are likely 
to make use of cathartics; but when the 
constipation is caused by a growing cancer 
they will usually notice that the bowel 
actions always cause pain at a certain 
spot, which does not vary on different 
occasions. 

No one who is more than forty years old 
should neglect to consult a competent doc- 
tor if he is obstinately constipated. He 
should not be satished by purchasing 
laxatives at the nearest drug store. In the 
early stages surgical treatment is often 
successful in coping with these cancers, 
but the outlook for advanced or delayed 
cases is very grave. Some cures with 
radium have been reported. 

Cancer of the lip begins as a crack or 
scaly patch, which forms a crust in the 
same way as the familiar “cold sore.” 
This scab will soon fall off; but instead of 
leaving a healed spot behind it, the raw 
place still remains, forming a second crust, 
which falls off in its turn, still leaving the 
unhealed surface beneath. It does not 
bleed at first, but if left untreated will 
become gradually larger until it reaches 
down below the lip margin, and a second- 
ary growth may appear as a small lump in 
the neck. No lip sore which does not heal 
completely in a very short time should be 
permitted to go untreated. It may not be 
a cancer; but if it is, the only hope of cure 
lies in prompt recognition and treatment. 
This form of cancer is very successfully 
removed by using radium. The infected 
glands are Peat treated by radium or X-ray 
and then cut out. 

Cancer of the tongue begins in much 
the same way, and if allowed to progress 
untreated will soon extend to the neck, 
and then become a highly malignant and 
fatal form of the disease. 


(CANCER of the throat (that is, in the 
larynx or tonsil) is a very malignant 
form. Fortunately, it is more rare than 
the forms previously mentioned. If recog- 
nized very early, when confined to a small 
space inside the larynx, successful removal 
is possible. If the growth is in the tonsil, 


-the outcome is more favorable, and cures 


have been effected with surgery or radium. 
In some cases a combination of the two 
have brought about a cure. 

The earliest symptoms are change of 
voice and discomfort in the throat, which 
usually leads to a slight cough. Later, 
the neck glands will swell, there will be 
difficulty in swallowing, and raising of 
fetid material. Prompt recognition and 
treatment by an expert offer the only 
hope. 

Cancer of the skin, or epithelioma, is 
much more common in men than in 
women, and in most cases is located some- 
where in the face. It is entirely painless 
until well advanced; but as its presence is 
soon visible, and its appearance often un- 
sightly, it is more likely to be brought 
early to the physician’s attention. It is 
surprising, however, how long many men 
will let a “sore” upon the face remain un- 
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treated. Starting as a little round or flat- | 
topped spot, it gradually increases in size. 
After a long time, it forms a small crust. 
If this is accidentally knocked off, it will 
form again. The removal of the crust will 
eventually cause a sore which does not 
heal completely and always grows larger 
as time passes. If allowed to spread to the 
eyelids, or the nose, great injury and de- 
formity will result, even though the sur- 
geon may be able to preserve life. 

Treatment of skin cancer is undertaken 
in a variety of ways. When begun early 
er:ough, cure is practically certain in skill- 
ful hands, but the consequent disfigure- 
ment is often very distressing. In no form 
of cancer has radium been able to offer 
more hope to the sufferer than in cancer 
of the face. If taken early enough, cure 
with radium is practically certain; and it 
often leaves no scars at all, or if some 
evidences remain they are trifling com- 
pared with those resulting from even the 
most skillful surgery. Because of the dis- 
figurement which is sure to follow the use 
of X-ray or surgery about the angles of 
the mouth and nose, or upon the eyelids, 
radium is always the best treatment for 
growths eted. in those regions. 


T IS to be hoped that the wider appli- 

cation of radians in the treatment of 
many forms of cancer may do much to 
encourage the victims of this disease to 
present themselves for treatment early 
enough to offer a good chance of cure. 
The dread of a surgical operation, and the 
expense and inconvenience of a long 
hospital stay, has often held back many 
people, even after they realized the gravity 
of their conditions. The knowledge that 
the medical profession now has a means of 
treatment, one application of which is 
often all that is needed to put everything 
right, requiring no terrifying operation, 
nor tedious confinement in the hospital or 
at home, should greatly diminish the fear 
which the very suggestion of cancer now 
causes in the.minds of so many people. 
The X-rays have also been used to ad- 
vantage in many conditions which used 
to be turned over to a surgeon; but in 
order to be sure of good results, the 
operators must be highly skilled. So often 
are the operators incompetent or their 
apparatus deficient that people should be 
extremely careful about depending too 
much on this form of treatment. 

Radium, also, must be administered by 
someone who has had extensive training 
and experience in its use. It is also very 
important that he have enough of the 
element to produce the desired results. 
Radium, as most people know, is very ex- 
pensive and hard to get. So it often hap- 
pens that an attempt will be made to treat 
a growth requiring a large amount of 
radium, when the operator has only a 
small amount available. The results, of 
course, are disappointing, and both physi- 
cian and patient lose faith in the aey 
of the treatment. 


“HARD Times Were Lucky Times for 
Me to Make My Start,” declares S. S. 
Kresge in a stimulating article next 
month. Mr. Kresge was born on a 
rocky Pennsylvania farm in 1867. He 
entered the 5-and-10-cent store busi- 
ness when he was thirty, and to-day 
he has a chain of almost 200 stores. 


% the 
“Here’san 


Extra$50! 


“Tm making real money now! Yes, I’ve 
been keeping it a secret until pay day 
came. I’ve been promoted with an in- 
crease of $50a month. And the first extra 
money is yours. Justa little reward for 
urging me to study at home. The boss 
says my spare time training has made me 
a valuable man to the firm and there’s 
more money coming soon. We’re startin 
up a street, Grace, thanks to you an 
the I. C. S.” 

Today more than ever before, money is what 
counts. You can’t get along on what you have 
been making. Somehow, you've simply got to in- 
crease your earnings. 

Fortunately for you there is an unfailing way to 
do it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn to do 
some one thing well and employers will be glad to 
pay you real money for your special knowledge. 

You can igst the training that will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you like best, 
whatever it may be. You can get it at home, in 
spare time, through the International Correspond- 
ence Schools. 

It is the business of the I.C. S. to prepare men for 
better positions at better pay. They have been do- 
ing it for 30 years. They have helped two million 
other men and women. They are training over 


130,000 now. And they are ready and an 


help you. 


ous to 


Here is all we ask—without cost, without obligating 


yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 


— — — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 7494-B 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost-or obligation, please explain how I ean 


` qualify for the position, or in 


the subject before which ' 


have marked an X in the list below :— 


ELEC. ENGINEER 


Electric Lighting & Bys. 


Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGB. 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOR'N or ENGR, 
STATIONARY ENGR. 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Bullder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING & HEAT’G 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Text. Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 

Pharmacy 


BUSINESS MANAG’M’T 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Railroad Positions 
ILLUSTRATING 

Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
Cartooning 

Private Secretary 
Business Correspondents 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer & Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 

GOOD ENGLISH 

Com. School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILES 


Mathematics 
Navigation | g Spanish 
Poultry Banking 


Agriculture 
Airplane Engines 


Name. 
Street 
Address. 


City. State 


Occupation. 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 

own and earn big 


YOU CAN kenny 


fees. A New system of foot correction; readily learned by 
anyone at home ina few weeks. Easy terms for training, 
openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 
No capital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


TELL TOMORROW’S 
> 


White's Weather Prophet fore- 
A casts the weather 8 to 24 hours Weather 
in advance. Nota toy but 
a scientifically constructed instrument 
working automatically. Handsome,re- 
liable and everlasting. 


have a business- 
profession of your 


Agents Wanted 
DAVID WHITE, Dept. 40, 419 E.Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The American Magazine 


Thoughtful Gift 
Jor a shut-in Friend 


There is nothing like a set of Puzzle Peg to 
brighten dull hours. It provides just enough 
mental relaxation—just enough of thrill and 
excitement. It holds the player’s interest at 
white heat every second. It’s the most baf- 
fling, mysterious puzzle game ever invented. 


is fun for one to play—the 
greatest solitaire game on the mar- 
ket. You see men playing it every- 
where—at clubs, on trains and at home. 
The whole family enjoys it. If you like 
puzzles, you will want a set of your own. 
If you have a shut-in friend no other gift you 
can make will provide so many hours of pleasure. 
Get a set of Puzzle Peg today. See if you can find 
one solution of the 30 that others have found. 

Puzzle Peg is sold at druggists, newsdealers, department 

stores—in fact wherever 

games are sold. If you have 
any trouble in getting your 
set send only 50 cents and 
we'll mail you one postpaid 
—together with a booklet 
showing thirty problems. 


LUBBERS & BELL 
723 Second Avenue 
Clinton, lowa 


vance first 


Months to Pay 2s 
JQ Months to) r thy 
small payments. Parents often ad- hA 
R. 44 TED 
\} 


Doit d E, express prepaid 
TRIAL. Terms to suit—cash or easy 
ires weclroant ai hall unail press, cos 
SEND NO MONEY. Write today ‘big, 
Free Ranger ies and marvelous prices. = 
Write 
Mead sin RE 


Dept. -v Chicaga tree 


Now Money-Making Plan 


Do you want $2 an hour or more for 
your spare time—$35 to a w 
fer entire time? Our new sales sys- 
tem is making big money for men and 
women as factory agents in selling 
Malloch-Knit Hose 
Guaranteed for 6 months 
and quality underwear—direct from mills 
to wearer. Let us start you in a business 


of your own with our Free Sample Outfit and 
new pl. We pay all express. 


Become our 
District Manager—appoint sub-agents and we 
pay you a commission on the goods they sell 
—WRITE TODAY. 


MALLOCH KNITTING MILLS 
324 Ottawa Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“You Do Not Have to Like a 
Job to Succeed in It” 


(Continued from page 16) 


between two things: weeks at a stretch 
of riding cattle—then a few riotous days 
and nights in Rawlins, spending his pay. 
I didn’t have much pay to spend; and, 
anyway, I had promised my mother I 
would not drink or smoke while I was out 
there. These two facts kept me from tak- 
ing much share in the periodic orgies of 
the other men. 

“Most of the time it was plain hard 
work and plenty of it. Get up at day- 
break, eat alleged food from a chuck- 
wagon, wrestle a bucking broncho into 
something like submission—and he always 
bucks worse in the morning, because he 
doesn’t want to be saddled; ride him all 
day—and all day means about sixteen 
hours; and sleep on the ground all night. 

“Twice a year came the round-up. In 
the fall we cut out the calves for branding; 
and in the spring we cut out the cattle for 
shipment east. At one of these round-ups 
I was riding with a bunch of men making 
a wide circle and we came upon some In- 
dians. It wasn’t so very long after the 
Meeker massacre and there was consid- 
erable unrest among some of the tribes, 
but we didn’t look for trouble. We 
stopped to do a little horse-trading with 
them, and they captured us.” 

“What happened?” I demanded. 

“‘Oh—they anticipated the tank motto 
in the recent war and treated us rough. 
They—well, they tortured us a bit: you 
notice this scar on my hand. And they 
stuck knives in our backs. I’ve quite a 
little bunch of scars on my back now. 
But that isn’t worth talking about. We 
were rescued before they damaged us 
beyond repair. 

“ ALL that Western experience was good 

for me; taught me some things I 
needed to learn. One was democracy. Back 
in my little home town I had been the son 
of the prosperous man of the community. 
You know what that means. The kid who 
wears a velvet suit may hate it—but he 
is not insensible to the fact that he does 
wear velvet, and that other kids don’t. 
If I had any of that nonsense in me, I lost 
itout there. I learned that a man’s father, 
or his clothes, or his upbringing didn’t 
count. He had to stand on his own feet. 

“Of course I learned, too, that my boy- 
hood dreams about the romance and ad- 
venture of a wild, free life were tommyrot. 
It might be wild, but it wasn’t free—any 
more than going to school had been free. 

“But the most important thing I 
learned was that the long day’s work is 
what counts. If, after riding all day, you 
had to ride half the night to pick up a 
stray steer—very well, ride you must! 
There wasn’t any quitting time so long as 
there was work to be done. And the longer 
you worked, the more work you did! That 
was the big thing I learned out on the 
range. Andin the years that have passed 
since then, I have never unlearned it. 

“When the novelty wore off, I began to 
figure on getting home again. Twice I 
got as far as Omaha, coming east to that 


point with trainloads of cattle. But I 
couldn’t get any farther, because I hadn’t 
any money. I guess my father had ar- 
ranged that I shouldn’t be paid much of 
anything, because he wanted me to stay 
out there until I was good and sick of it. 
So I had to go back to Rawlins with the 
outht. I knew every tie on that railroad 
from Fort Steele: to Omaha. I’ve been out 
there in recent years and they’ve im- 
proved the ties a lot. There was room for 
improvement, as I well know. 


“TYINALLY I did get back, and landed a 

job as reporter on the Detroit ‘ Jour- 
nal.’ The day I arrived the proprietor had 
a row with his business manager, and that 
gave me my first assignment. The boss 
was standing at the top of the stairs which 
the other man was ascending, and he 
turned to me and said: 

“Throw that man down-stairs!” 

“T guess it was a lucky thing for me 
that this was my first assignment. I was 
fresh from the range: big, husky, red- 
headed, freckled, and as hard as nails. 
To pick the man up and drop him over 
the banister was right in my line. In real 
fitness for a reporter's job, I was abso- 
lutely green. But as I had performed this 
little service for the boss, he was inclined 
to give me a chance to learn the regular 
job,,so he kept me on the staff, starting 
me at six dollars‘a week and raising it the 
second week to eleven dollars. 

“T liked the newspaper game and did 
pretty well at it; but apparently I hadn’t 
got rid entirely of my roving instinct. In 
some boys, the itch to be on the move is a 
disease that takes a lot of curing, and I 
was evidently a refractory case. 

“Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show came 
to town while I was reporter on the ‘ Jour- 
nal’ and I was sent to get a story about it, 
because I could talk with the Indians. I 
had learned the Ute language out in 
Wyoming. That was a fatal assignment 
for me. The old restlessness came to life 
again; and when the show left Detroit, I 
went with it as one of the fancy riders, We 
traveled around the country for a while, 
then went abroad. But after a few months 
with them in London, I quit. It wasn’t 
mere restlessness this time; it was home- 
sickness. I wanted to get back to Amer- 
ica. But, as usual, I hadn’t much money, 
so I came home in the steerage. 

“By this time I was about twenty- 
three years old; and my pursuit of my 
own inclinations certainly hadn't got me 
far. Financially, I was flat. Physically, 
I did have something to show for the 

ears I had spent: among other things, a 
Broken nose and my not very heroic scars. 
But I had also robust health, which has 
been a good asset. I don’t advise other 
boys to get that important asset in pre- 
cisely the way I got it; but I advise them 
to acquire it somehow. The time to lay a 
foundation of health is when you are 
young. It will be worth more to a young 
man than money in the bank. In fact it 
will mean money in the bank. For good 


“You Do Not Have to Like a Job to Succeed in It,” by KEENE SUMNER 
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Memory Plan 
TMA inthe 


Write each memo on a separate perforated 
coupon of the Robinson Reminder. Tear off 
when attended to. Thus, your Reminder is 
always up-to-date. No dead stuff—all Zive 
notes! Never lets you miss an engagement, 
neglect a task or lose an idea. 


All sizes and styles; tiny vest pocket size at 25 
cents to the gold cornered genuine seal leather at 
$9.50; special ladies size for shopping. New models 
have permanent memoranda pad in back in ad- 
dition to couponed pages. Nothing finer for gifts 
or souvenirs. Always use Robinson Fillers, obtain- 
able everywhere; buy a dozen with your Reminder. 
Be sure you get the original Robinson Reminder 
recommended by all good dealers. The Robinson 
Readipad is a handsome metal desk stand with 
the coupon pad, also calendar and pencil groove. 
Ask your dealer. 


Ropinson Manuracrurtnc Co., Westrietp, Mass. 


ORIGINAL COUPON REMINDER 


You can complete 


High School Course 
in 2 Years this simplified High 


side of two . Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. ‘This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-41-A Drexel Ave. & 58th St, CHICAGO 


HERES MORE 
MONEY ror YOU 


150 Home-Study Books 


Each of these sure pay-raising self-help 
books is a complete course of instruction. 
They cover Electricity, Automobile, Ma- 
chine Shop, Carpentry, Painting, Engineer- 
ing, Railroading twenty other trades. Full cata- 
logue FREE. A postcard brings yours. 


F. J. DRAKE & COMPANY, Publishers 
1017 Michigan Avenue Chicago 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


TENOGRAPHER 


AND SPEED TYPIST 


A profession that offers men and women rich rewards, fascinating 


work, big and opens the way for promotion to high executive 
boritions paying $50 to $100 a week and up. Many of America's big- 
fest business men and women got their s ecause they mastered 


for expert ste: hers and typists always 
supply at salaries of from to $50 a week. The Tulloss 
makes pan expert, one who can start in at a large salary. 
n and typewriting, new principles, insures 
and accuracy. You can orthand the new 
words a minute. You can typewrite 80 to 100 words a 
this speed aceuracy and ease of operation—no 
with old > blie methods—remarkable results, 
faster the Tuilosa New wey No previous stenographic 
necessary. Train at home during your spare time. Only 
f usual cost—you will become a far more efficient stenogra- 
her—worth more money than the average Fight from the start. If al- 
Epen iienographer yon nevertheless need New Way training in speed 
` Te matter how you are in orthand, you can 
never expect the high salaried position until you Eet speed. real speed 
w on a typewriter. Quickly, acquired in ten easy lessons. 
for you free our amazing » "How to Be a Big Man's Right 
Band, t telis how business men choose their private secretaries, 
they advance them to executive positions. Send postal or letter 
and indicate whether are interested in the complete stenography 
course or simply speed typewriting. No obligation- write today. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 430 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
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health will enable him to work as an un- 
healthy man cannot work. 

“And work is what counts! As a factor 
in achievement, it has genius beat a mile. 

“An ordinary man who works fourteen 
hours a day at a job will accomplish more 
than the genius who works only four hours 
a day at the same job. You can’t beat 
that, no matter how hard you try. And 


the trouble with geniuses, or with people | 


of unusual ability, is that they think they 
don’t need to work fourteen hours a day. 

“Pll take the hard-working average 
young man every time, in preference to 
the brilliant youngster who catches on so 


quickly that he doesn’t need to put in| 


long hours. And Pll guarantee that the 
slower-witted chap, who uses what wits 
he has, and who makes a gospel of long, 
close, hard work, will come out ahead in 
the long run. Of course the genius who 
will work will beat the slow chap some- 


times. But that kind of a genius is as rare | 


as an eagle in a poultry yard. 

“T don’t mean that every man who 
works fourteen hours a day will be a 
millionaire, or a shining success of some 
sort. Only ten per cent of the mass of men 
ever reach what we call success. But I do 
say that you can’t get to the front without 
everlastingly plugging. It is the long day’s 
work, month after month, and year after 
year, that is the biggest factor in that ten 
per cent of successes. 

“I know there’s a lot of men—the older 
ones as well as the young fellows—who 


think there are various short cuts to the M 


front. But, by George! I’ve never found 
any, and I’ve never seen other people find 
any! I’ve had personal experience in 
two lines of business: transportation and 
newspaper work. And I don’t know of a 
single outstanding figure in either of these 
fields that has not won success by being 
eternally on the job. And, what is more, 
that is the only way they keep at the top. 


“I SAID Pd had personal experience in 
newspaper work. I didn’t refer simply 
to that first job of reporting. When I left 
the Wild West Show and came back to 
America I got a position on the New York 
‘Sun.’ I worked on the ‘Sun’ and on the 
‘Times’ for a while, and after that I went 
on the Detroit ‘Tribune,’ of which I be- 
came managing editor. 

“Then I married; and my father-in-law, 
who was interested in lake transportation, 
wanted me to take up that business. I 
agreed and started in at Duluth. Perhaps 
Iam inclined to emphasize the importance 
of hard work because I had to work hard 
to make any headway at that job. 

“I notice that men are always advising 
beginners to get into work they like. | 
dare say it is good advice, too. But, in the 
first place, circumstances often control a 
young man at the beginning of his busi- 
ness career. He can’t always pick. and 
choose the line of work he enters. And, 
later, circumstances may keep him there. 
He marries, for instance; he has a wife 
and children to support; and perhaps he 
can’t quit a safe job and take a chance on 
something else. 

“Tf he takes too much stock in the the- 
ory that a man cannot succeed in work 
that he doesn’t like, it is going to have 
two effects on him: it is going to make 
him believe in advance that he won’t suc- 
ceed in any work that isn’t exactly what 


| men throug 


he would choose. And it is going to give 


United Y. M. C. A. Courses 
and Teaching Methods 


‘ 
A New Jersey student writes: “I have purchased a 
business and by the use of methods explained in m 
course have increased the business 75% in two months.” 
This is just one extract from 


Three Big Scrap Books 


filled with appreciative, interesting letters from young 

out the United States—all received re- 
cently. They show a national recognition of the unique 
features of the United Y. M. C. A. Courses and cor- 
respondence-teaching methods. The limited space 
permits only a few additional extracts. 


“You bring out a man’s resourcefulness.” —Cali- 
fornia student. “I like your personal service.” — 
issouri student. ‘You take an interest in each stu- 
dent individually.” — Connecticut student. “Too 
much cannot be said for Y. M. C. ʻA. instruction 
service.''—Illinois student. ‘Course insures thorough 
training. Am able to use the instruction in my regular 
work.’ —Ohio student. ‘“You seenrto read every single 
word of my answers and even catch my pen-errors.” +2 
Massachusetts student. ‘Course did me more good 
than the course I took in college.""—N. Carolina stu- 
dent. “If a man intends to do anything at all, your 
system will bring it out.’’-—Texas student. “M 
course has not only brought more interesting wor 
but multiplied my earning power by three."’"—Nebraska 
student. “Have bomi doing practical advertising lately 
and received favorable comments on it from our 
manager.” —N. Dakota student. 


Send for. the ‘‘Six Reasons” 


why these ambitious young men and thousands. of 

others have selected the United Y. M. C. A. Schools 

to guide them in their preparation for greater per- ` 

sonal development, more responsibility, more con- 

genial work or better-paying work. 
Our friendly counsel is free. 


United Y. M. C. A. Schools 
Dept. 4-A, 375 Lexington Ave., New York 


I am interested in United Y. M. 
C. A. Schools’ service. Please give 
më free counsel as to the position or 
home-study course I have marked. 
—Accountant 
—Advertising Man 
—Agricultural Courses 


—Forecign 
Languages 
—Foreman- 


—Architect ship 

—Auto Mechanic —Highway Engineering 
—Bankin, —Locomotive Operator 

—Better Letters +» —Machine-Shop Practice 
—Bookkeeper —Mechanical Engineer 

—Building Construction —Plumber 


—Poultry Husbandry 
—Radio Operator 
—Radio Engineer 
—Railroad Engineering 
lesman 
—Secretarial 

Shorthand and Typewriting 
—Steam Engineer 
—Structural Drafting 
—Surveyor 

—Tool Designing 

y > Management 
—Use of the Shide Rule 
Are you an ex-service man? 


—Business Law 
—Business Organization 
-Civi Engineer 

-Civil Service 
—Concrete Engineer 
—Dairy Farming 
—Draftsman 
—Electrician 


jectrical Engineer 
—English Courses 
ctory Management 
—Farm Management | 
—Farm Motor Mechanic 


Name and 
Occupation. oc cccrccesessscsecccsersccensensnecessse 
$ (Please Write Plainly) 
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DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists sre well palid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. Butif you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can Make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cents in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Buliding Cleveland, Ohio 
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Amazing Price 
Reduction 


The Most Liberal 
Offer Ever Made 


You can now own a fine new standard 
Oliver, latest model, for half the usual 
price of standard typewriters, even for 
less than rebuilt or second-hand ma- 
chines. It is shipped direct from the 
Oliver factory to you—saving all selling 


cost. 
You can have it for free trial. You 


can keep it, or return it. We leave the 
whole decision to you. You can pay for 
it on easy terms. Never was such an 
offer ever made before. 

Were our price $100 as formerly we could not 
give you a finer typewriter, nor one more du- 
rable, nor one with more superiorities. 


FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS 


Our offer makes renting unnecessary. It 
brings such a fine typewriter at such a low 
price that all can now own Olivers. It takes 
but a moment to clip the coupon and mail it 
to us. We send you immediately all the details 
regarding this remarkable offer—the sensation 

of the typewriter industry. You 
will be astonished. 

MAIL Sending the coupon does not 

obligate you in the slightest. 

It merely gives you an oppor- 

NOW tunity to be your own salesman 

and by buying direct from the 

1 N factory, save half of what you 
| THE OLIVER N would otherwise pay. 

TYPEWRITER ° So mail it at once. Learn 
1 ~ the facts. 

COMPANY x z 

1064 Oliver Typewriter ~, The Oliver Type- 
1 Bidg., Chicago, Ill. < writer Company 
l Please send me detailsof ~, 1064 Oliver 
1 your price reduction offer: \. Typewriter 
x Bldg. 


Tells of the great opportunities in this attractive 
ue n by mail in spare 
No obligations. 


Easy fo Play 
rA to Pay 


Containing complete 
story of the origin 
and history of that 
wonderful instru- 
ment—the 


This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, in 
sextettes, orin regular band; how toplay 
from cello parts in orchestra and many 
other things you would like to know. 

The Saxophone is the easiest of all wind Vgy 
instruments to play. You can learn to WM 
play the scale in an hour and soon be 
It will double your 


playing popular airs. 
income, your pleasure and your popularity. 


Three first lessons sent free. Nothing can 
take the place of the Saxophone for 


`d 
Home Entertainment, Church, Lodge 
or School, or for Orchestra Dance Music 
You may try any Buescher Sarophone, Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone or 
other Instrument 6 days. If satisfied, pay for it by easy payments. Men- 
tion instrument Interested In when sending for Free Book. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
114 Buescher Bloc ELKHART, IND. 


him a convenient alibi. He will find it so 
easy to say: ‘The reason I don’t make 
good here is because this job is uncon- 
genial—it isn’t suited to me. The fault 
is in the job, not in me.’ That alibi is a 
bad thing for any man to carry around 
with him. 

“T knew little, and cared less, about 
the shipping business. Of my own ac- 


| cord I never would have chosen to go 


into it. You may laugh if you want to, 
but I confess that I would rather write a 
play, a play like ‘Alabama,’ for example, 
than direct any fleet of vessels that ever 
sailed. The queer part of it is that there’s 
no telling whether I would have done as 
well in the work I think I should like to do 
as I have done in the field into which cir- 
cumstances, not choice, led me. At any 
rate, my experience has taught me that 
you don’t have to like a job in order to 
make good at it. What you do need to 
do is to work at the job. 


s HEN I went out to Duluth I was 

so ignorant about shipping that I 
didn’t know which end of a boat was the 
bow and which was the stern. I had twenty- 
five hundred dollars. It cost my wife and 
me eighteen hundred dollars to live that 
firstyear. That left me a balance of seven 
hundred and I had made a small proft— 
five hundred and fifty dollars—on the sea- 
son’soperations. There was nothing doin 
in lake shipping during the winter; but Í 
figured that I’d have enough money left to 
begin my bluff the next spring, so I stuck. I 
had a lot to learn. But I knew this; I 
didn’t fool myself about it. And I believed 
that a man can learn almost anything if 
he is willing to put in enough hours at it. 
There were just as many hours in my day 
asin anyone’s. And so far as health went 
I had the advantage over most men. 

“I depended on those two things: the 
long day’s work and the health to stand 
it. And that’s the whole story. When the 
war came, we had a fleet of twenty-six 
vessels, the largest fleet operating under 
one management on the Great Lakes. I 
had gone into various shipbuilding inter- 
ests, too. When this country went into 
the war, I was put on a committee of 
two—afterward increased to four—to 
make a report on the inland waterways of 
the country, and I was finally appointed 
director of inland waterways, United 
States Railroad Administration. I served 
until March Ist, 1920, when the railroads 
were returned to private ownership. 

“The only reason for telling these facts 
is that they help to support my contention 
that a man does not need to have a job 
that he especially likes in order to get 


away with it creditably. I had neither . 


inclination nor special fitness for the ship- 
ping business. All I had was the willing- 
ness and the physical ability to work hard. 
Neither of fica things is a gift of the 
gods.” 

“But how do you maintain your phys- 
ical fitness?” I asked. ‘‘Do you keep up 
your outdoor life? Do you play golf, for 
instance?” 

“Gclf!” was the somewhat explosive 
reply. “No, I do not. I am not laying 
down the law for other men. Understand 
that. What seems best for me may not 
be the best thing for somebody else. But 
I’m in business. And so long as I stay in 
business I'll be in it with both feet. I 
won’t try to have one foot under my desk 


here and the other out on the golf links. 
As I said before, work is the essential 
thing, not only in achieving something 
worth while, but also in keeping it after 
you have achieved it. 

“No man ever knows all there is to be 
learned about his business. And the only 
way to keep on learning is to keep on 
thinking and working. The absentee ex- 
ecutive is worse than the absentee land- 
lord. In Duluth, our offices were on the 
seventh floor of a building; and for years 
I climbed those six flights of stairs six 
mornings a week, because I got to the 
office at seven o’clock, before the elevator 
was running. Nobody else got there that 
early. During the season of lake trans- 
portation I reach my office here, even 
now, at eight o’clock in the morning. 
Almost invariably I am the first man to 
arrive. A dozen telegrams may come be- 
fore the regular office hours. I have time 
to go over the problems they present and 
to take up other matters, so that when the 
rest of the people turn up I know where 
I’m at. 

“I don’t stay here because I love it so 
that I can’t bear to go away! During the 
latter part of the season | have a good 
excuse to clear out, for I have hay fever, 
and anyone that suffers from that much- 
ridiculed but devastating complaint 
knows that it would be a darned good ex- 
cuse for almost anything. I’d like to go 
off to the mountains, or to Europe, where 
I could breathe in comfort. But I couldn’t 
take my job with me; and so long as it is 
my job, i guess I'll stay on it.” 

“ But you could get off for a few hours of 
golf,” I protested. ““Doesn’t a business man 
need something of that sort as exercise?” 

“T can, and do, get all the exercise | 
need; but I get it in my bedroom and bath- 
room, morning and evening. Other men 
could do the same, if they wanted to. | 
study myself, to find out what kind of 
exercise is best for me; then I take it. Not 
all men need the same exercises. But any- 
body can find out what ones he requires.” 

“Haven't you any other interest in life 
than just work?” I asked. ‘Most people 
feel that a man needs some relaxation.” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” he agreed. “We all 
have more than one side to our natures, 
and a plain business man is no exception.” 

“Well, what is your other interest!” 


E LOOKED out of the window a mo- 

ment; then turned and in a curiously 
different tone said: “ Books! . . . Business 
is my job; the thing I work at. But the 
thing i love is books.” 

He opened ‘a drawer in his desk and 
took out several volumes. 

“Have you seen these?” he asked. 
“Yale is publishing a whole series on the 
great figures in American History. They 
are fascinating reading. I keep some of 
them here in my desk, so that I can turn 
to them when i have a spare half-hour. 
In one of the outer offices there is a safe 
full of books. I have read them all. In 
my Duluth home I have an interesting 
library. Not a ‘Mr. and Mrs. Veneering 
library, bought for show; but a collection 
of books I really wanted and which I have 
been years in accumulating. Many © 
them were acquired a long time ago at the 
cost of some privation and self-sacrifice. 

“Just because a man is in business !$ 
no reason why he should not enjoy 
reading. On the contrary, there is every 


“You Do Not Have to Like a Job to Succeed in 


reason why he should read. It is curious 
that many business men seem to pride 
themselves on the fact that they read 
nothing but the daily papers, a trade 
journal, and a magazine or two. They 
say they haven’t time. But if they used, 
for reading, the time they waste in telling | 
and listening to stories, they would acquire 
a snug bit of useful information; and I 
think they would find it quite as enter- 
taining if they once got the habit. 
“Young men should read history; be- 
cause the young man should learn what 
has happened, the framework of human 
progress. Older men especially should 
read biography; because they ought to 


learn the why and the how of what has 
happened. I know of nothing more help- 
ful, particularly to the business man, than 
biography—the lives of human beings. 

“A wide reading of biography gives any- 
one a vast number of useful tips on life. 
And it gives him a truer view of what 
constitutes real greatness. It helps to cure 
him of some fallacies. Do you realize that 
the popular heroes are heroes in propor- 
tion to the number of men they have 
killed? In every town between New 
York and Chicago you find a soldier’s 
monument; or a cannon in the public 
square. Isn’t that so? I have as profound 
an admiration as anyone has for the men 
who have fought for their country. But 
how can we expect to get rid of wars when 
we set up cannon in front of our school- 
houses?’ 


“DUT,” I said in surprise, “I have been 
told that you—well, that you are—” 

“A fighter?” he supplied, as Uheattaced 

“Yes,” I admitted. 

“I am a fighter!” he said with empha- 
sis. “I believe in fighting—when it is 
necessary. I have to help fight the forces 
of nature; but that is necessary to the 
well-being and progress of countless hy- 
man beings. I have to fight sometimes in 
business. Every man does. He has to 
ee dishonesty, laziness, incompetence. 

e fights then as the representative of 
others, who depend on him for service. 
Sometimes a man has to fight for his own 
rights, for his honor, or for someone whose | 
natural defender he is. I would fight for 
any of those objects. But war, into which 
millions of people are drawn, is a different 
thing. It doesn’t come suddenly, over 
some incident, as a personal fight does. 
The pot simmers for a long time before it 
boils over. It can be taken off the fire | 
before it gets to the boiling point. 

“See the smoke hanging over this city. 
That is the smoke of battle—of the kind 
of battle in which every man ought to 
have a part. He’ll get all the fighting he 
needs if he goes into that struggle to win. 
He can put in as many hours and meet 
just as many tests of courage and endur- 
ance as any soldier in the trenches. And 
remember, it isn’t the soldiers that fire 
just a few shots who win. It’s the ones 
that keep on pumping!” 


THE story of Murdo Mackenzie, one 
of the greatest catthkemen in the 
world, is told next month in an inter- 
view by Neil M. Clark. After an im- 
pressive career in this country, Mac- 
kenzie went to Brazil when sixty- 
one years old, and opened up cattle 
ranches nine million acres in extent. 


You can both wax and polish 
floors with the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher shown here. It’s 
the new, easy way. A soft cloth 
will do, but the Waxer-Polisher 
is much easier and quicker. It 
saves wax, too. 


Lifetime finish. Old English Wax 
brings out a soft, velvery lustre and en- 
hances the natural beauty of the grain of 
the wood. 

Once waxed, the finish lasts a lifetime 
and grows more beautiful with age. It 
will not show heel-marks and scratches. 
“Touch up” now and then the places most 
used—that’sall you 
need to do. You 


| 


Easy as Running a Carpet-Sweeper! 


The Old English Waxer-Polisher both 
applies the wax and polishes the floor 


The A. S. Boyle Company, 1616 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Tue A. S. Boye Co., 1616 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


C] Send me your free book, “Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture—Their Finish and Care.” 


[C] Send me, all charges paid, an Old English Waxer- 
Polisher—at the special time-limited price, $3.50 (Denver 
and West, $4.00), which I enclose. 
Name. 
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glish 
Wax 


Given Away! ] 
| A can of Old English Wax | 
| will given away with | 
| every Old English Waxer- 
Polisher. This new time- and 
| labor - saving device both 
applies the wax and polishes 
| the floor. It’s a great im- 
rovementoverany weighted 
Prush, because with it you 
can polish just as well and F 
wax the floor besides, as | 
easily as running a carpet- 
sweeper. It lasts a lifetime. 
| If your dealer can’t supply 
you, take advantage of our 
short-time offer. Jast mail 
the coupon below. 


needn’t wait days to use the room; you 
can walk on a waxed floor at once. 


Very inexpensive. There’s more 
hard, high-grade, imported wax in Old 
English Wax, so it goes farther, lasts 
longer, and costs about one-third of most 
other finishes. It is the ideal floor finish 
for any home, however simple or mag- 
nificent. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 


Into this book we've condensed expert advice 
based on our experience of more than a quarter 
of a century to help you in finishing your floors, 

work, furniture, linoleum, etc. 


Get Old English products at your paint, hard- 
ware, drug, housefurnishing or department store. 
Or write us direct. At least mail the coupon for 
the free book 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few mights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 
Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Ss + 40,000 Opportunities in Hotels )—4/ => 

re Nation-wide demand for high-nalaried JSN 

MH: : men past experience un- 
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Du „fine living, in ng work, quick 

ian ay i ment; perm t. Write for Free 
ÜN Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 


necessary: we train you by mail and pat 
a. Bi 
at ` ok 
mater Lewis Hotel Training School 


and women: 


you in touch with big opportuni ig 
stii 

Washington, D. C. 

A 


High School 
Course in 
Two Years 


Lack of High School training bars you from a 
successful business career. This simplified and 
complete High School Course—specially pre- 
pared for home study by leading professors— 
meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. 

No matter what your business 
inclinations may be, you can't 
hope to succeed without spe- 

urses cialized training. Let us give 
you the practical training you 
need. Satisfaction guaranteed. Check 
and mail Coupon‘for Free Bulletin 
AMERICAN SCHOOL Æ 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 77 
Dept. H-41, Chicago {44% 


American School, Dept. H-41, Chicago, tl. 
Explain how I can qualify for position checked: 


... Architect 
.. Building Contractor 
Automobile Engineer 
Automobile Repairman 
‘ivil Engineer 
. Structural Engineer 
... Business Manager 
..Cett. Public Accountant .. 
Accountant and Auditor .. 
Draftsman and Designer .. 
ectrical Engineer 
. - General Education 


.... Lawyer 
«+. . Mechanical Engineer 
.... Shop Superintendent 
.... Employment Manager 
... Steam Engineer 
. .Foreman's Course 
Sanitary Engineer 
‘ephone Dngineer 
Telegraph Engineer 
...-High School Graduate 
. Fire Insurance Expert 


Name. 


The Twelve Young Gideons 


(Continued from page 12) 


he stayed four nights with me an’ Mother, 
an’ Doctor Morton said if he hadn’t come 
we might of died.” 

“Yes, sir, Paddy’s as good as any of 
them. Why, he goes to church every 
Sunday just as regular.” 

“Gee, Pd rather see Paddy get it than 
any of them. Come on, fellahs, let’s put 
Paddy in!” Lefty was enthusiastic. 

“Sure; let’s vote for Paddy!” 

Jim Gates alone was dubious. “ Do you 
s’pose he can pray? An elder’s got to.” 

Bud was already too jubilant and too 
assured to be daunted by a doubt. “Sure, 
he can. If he doesn’t know how, he could 
learn. Why, a fellah that can skin a musk- 
rat like Paddy could do anything!” 

With a final pledge of secrecy the meet- 
ing broke up. 

In the meantime, all unconscious, 
Paddy Bray sat on the back porch of his 
tiny cottage, smoking his pipe and 
watching twilight settle softly on the 
purple hills beyond the creek. Twenty 
years before Paddy had come quietly to 
New Salem from nobody knew just where, 
worked as a farm hand for a dozen years, 
and then bought the cottage and the acre 
of land where he now lived. 

A quiet, gentle, humble man was Paddy 
Bray, and the town had accepted him on 
his own humble terms. They bought the 
produce of his tiny farm; they looked into 
his seamed, honest, kindly face as they 
met him and generalized to him in friendly 


fashion on the village health and the’ 


weather. Beyond this no one investigated, 
no one cared. 

That is to all except the boys. To them 
Paddy was a vital personality. It was 
Paddy who could make kites that would 
fly, could mend baseball gloves with a 
stout needle and strong, waxed thread; it 
was Paddy who explained the chief fallacy 
in lying, or in fighting a smaller boy; it 
was Paddy who allowed them to help him 
pick his grapes after school and then let 
them share his plain and otherwise 
solitary meal; Paddy, too, was the highest 
authority on trapping, and had a personal 
acquaintance with all the animals that in- 
habited the creek bank. More than all, he 
would listen understandingly to boy talk, 
and except for a brief comment now and 
then, which somehow the boys discovered 
they remembered, absolutely forebore to 
lecture, no matter what tale was re- 
hearsed to him. 


URING the next two weeks the gang 

had frequent meetings. There was 
always something new to report. Never 
before had adult conversation been so 
studied, so discussed. With the intelli- 
gence of each new candidate, Bud’s spirits 
rose. The more the better for his plan. 
As the day drew nearer, however, signs 
of nervousness appeared. 

“Gee, I’d hate for Paddy to get beat,” 
Bud said on the eve of the election. 
Strangely enough, the ‘desire for revenge 
upon avd Jackson had become a secon- 
dary consideration. 

“Wisht we could have got another 
fellah to go in with us,” Slim lamented. 

“Well, we can’t, so we'll have to count 


on fifteen. Hope that'll be enough!” 

On Saturday afternoon Mrs. Henderson 
suffered a shock. Instead of the antici- 
pated long, heated argument at the end of 
the midday meal, in which she would set 
forth the express duty of a new member 
to attend church meeting and Bud would 
dilate upon his inalienable right to go 
swimming, there had been but a word 
or two spoken, after which Bud had gone 
meekly up-stairs to put on his Sunday 
suit. Perhaps, after all, she had not 
sufficiently appreciated his change of 
heart. A dozen other mothers experi- 
enced the same surprise at almost the 
same moment. 


(CHURCH meeting that day was well at- 

tended, for harvest time. There were 
those present who had not been seen at 
regular service for some time. These 
were noted by side looks and whispered 
comments. Each faction sized up its own 
constituency as it fanned solemnly. 

The gang had decided not to come in a 
body, so they arrived at intervals and 
slipped inconspicuously in among the 
men. 

The devotional exercises over, the 
minister spoke at some length of the im- 
portance of the office to which they were 
about to elect a new occupant. Fle en- 
joined upon those present to use their 
right to take part in this solemn election 
with judgment and discretion, that there 
should be no falling away from the high 
standards of the past. 

‘Then in the hush that ensued, the 
ballots were passed. The rules of the 

. election were few and simple. Each mem- 
ber voted for whomsoever he pleased. 
The ballots were then counted, and the 
man receiving the highest number of 
votes was declared to be elder. 

The little white slips made their way 
from pew to pew. There was no sound 
then except a faint scratching and an 
occasional subdued request for a lead 
pencil from one of the ladies. A heavy 
solemnity hung in the air. Bud fidgeted 
and looked nervously out of one eye 
toward Slim, who was still laboriously 
penning his ballot. The rest of the gang 
seemed to have finished. 

The tellers collected the white slips in 
their hats and withdrew to a small room 
back of the choir loft to count them. 
There was a faint relaxation upon the part 
of the voters. It was fitting, now, to 
speak in low tones to one’s neighbor. 

Bud leaned toward Bill ee i whispered 
huskily, “Did you put Mister on yours?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Looked funny, didn’t it?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

The big clock on the side wall ticked 
heavily. The door of the small room 
opened once and one of the elders, who 
was counting the votes, peered out and 
looked helplessly at the minister, who 
did not see him. Then he retreated. 

Even the minister was glancing anx- 
iously at the clock before the men finally 
came out. Their spokesman came for- 
ward to announce the result. He looked 
apoplectic. Twice he cleared his throat 
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and essayed language. It failed to come. 
He tried again. 

“The election has fallen upon M-m-m- 
m—” There then issued a sound re- 
sembling the first letter of the alphabet. 

The minister sprang eagerly to his 
assistance. 


id 


a final desperate courage; “Mr. Bray’ 
Paddy Bray!” 

He sat down. Fans stopped. Half- 
audible gasps were smothered. Men and 
women looked at each other. Bud met 
Slim’s eye and winked. The minister, 
after a moment or two of heavy silence, 
said in a queer, strained voice: 

“You have heard the result of the 
election. I would like to have a con- 
ference with the elders immediately at the 
close of the service.” 

During the benediction, Bud looked 
-around to see how Paddy was taking it. 
He saw him disappearing through the 
door, That was just like Paddy, he 
thought, to slip away before the people 
had a chance to oak to him. Good old 
Paddy! The scheme had worked! 


THE members of the gang were the first 
to leave the church when the final words 
of the benediction were said. They had a 
fleeting picture of women with set faces 
talking excitedly in groups about the 
door, and of men congregated under the 
trees, talking more quietly but looking 
quite as severe. 

They arrived finally by various routes 
at the Hendersons’ garage. It was 
farther from the home-going church 

ple than the Walters’ barn and there- 
fore a safer place at that moment to give 
vent to the fullness of their feelings. 
Once there, they gripped each other by 
the shoulders and pranced over the 
cement floor. 

“Did you see old Dave Jackson?” 
Lefty inquired. ‘Gosh, he looked mad 
when they read Paddy’s name!” 

“Say, fellahs, we licked ’em!” 

“Did you see Paddy cut out the door 
time of the benediction?” 

“Gee, I’ll bet he’s tickled!” 

Bud, swept away from prudence and 
caution by the round of enthusiastic 
comment, slung his Sunday cap around 
his head. “Hey, come on! Three cheers 
for Paddy!” i 

They rent the air with the hair-raisin 
raucousness which a dozen lusty-throate 

ys can produce. As the last sound died 
away a voice reached their ears. 

“Bertram!” called Bud’s father. “Come 
here—at once!” 

“Holy Moses!” groaned Slim, “Do 
you s’pose he knows?” f 

Bud slowly opened the door. “You 
fellahs better beat it,” he admonished. 
“Go out the back window.” 

Under the gentle shade of the pear tree 
stood two angry gentlemen. Angry, how- 
ever, is too smali and mild a term to 
apply to the temper of the minister at that 
moment. His face could not have regis- 
tered a look of more shocked horror and 
athing than that which he turned upon 

ud. 


“Bertram,” said his father, “was it you 
ae your gang who voted for Paddy 


ray?” 
“Te is monstrous!” the minister broke 


We sold her first scenario 
to Thomas H. Ince 


Yet ELIZABETH THATCHER never dreamed 

she could write for the screen until we tested 

her story-telling ability. Will you send for 
E 


the same test—F REE? F 
ELizaBETH THATCHER is a Montana house- 
wife. So far as she could see there was noth- 
ing that made her different from thousands 
of other housewives. 

But she wrote a suc- ` 
cessful scenario. And 
Thomas H. Ince, the 
great producer, was glad 
to buy it—the first she 
ever tried to write. 

“I had never tried to 
write for publication or 
the screen,” she said in 
a letter to the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation. 
“In fact, I had no desire 
to write until I saw your 
advertisement.” 

This is what caught 
her eye in the adver- 
tisement: 

“Anyone with imagination and good 

story ideas can learn to write 
Photoplays.” 


She clipped a coupon like the one at the 
bottom of this page, and received a re- 
markable questionnaire. Through this test 
she indicated that she possessed natural 
story-telling ability, and proved herself 
acceptable for the training course of the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation. 


And Thomas H. Ince bought her first 
attempt 


Only a few weeks after her enrollment, we 
sold Mrs. Thatcher’s first scenario to Mr. 
Ince. With Mr. Ince’s check in her hands, 
Mrs. Thatcher wrote: 


“I feel that such success as I have had is 
directly due to the Palmer Course and 
your constructive help.” 


Can you do what Mrs. Thatcher did? 
Can you, too, write a scenario that we can 
sell? Offhand you will be inclined to answer 
No. But the question is too important to 
be answered offhand. Will you be fair 
to yourself? Will you make in your own 
home the simple test of creative imagina- 
tion and story-telling ability which revealed 
ne Thatcher’s unsuspected talent to 

er 


Send for the Van 
Loan questionnaire 


Advisory Council 


story-telling instinct at all, send for this 
questionnaire and find out for yourself 
just how much talent you have. 

We shall be frank with you. The Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation exists first of all to 
sell photoplays. It trains photoplay writers 
in order that it may have more photoplays 

to sell. 


With the active aid 
and encouragement of 
the leading producers, 
the Corporation is liter- 
ally combing the country 
for new screen writers. 
Its Department of Ed- 
ucation was organized to 
produce the writers who 
can produce the stories. 
The Palmer institution 
is the sy E accred- 
ited agent for getting 
the stories without which 
production of motion 
pitur cannot go on. 

e producers are 
to pay from $500 to $2,000 for good original 
stories. 

Not for “born writers,” but for story- 
tellers 

The acquired art of fine writing cannot be 
transferred to the screen. The same pro- 
ducer who bought Mrs. Thatcher’s first 
story has rejected the work of scores of 
famous novelists and magazine writers. - 
They lacked the kind of talent suited for 
screen expression. Mrs. Thatcher, and 
hundreds of others who are not professional 
writers, have that gift. 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation can- 
not endow you with such a gift. But we can 
discover it, if it exists. And we can teach 
you how to employ it for your lasting en- 
joyment and profit. 

We invite you to apply this free test 
Clip the coupon below, and we will send 
you the Van Loan questionnaire. You will 


. assume no obligation. If you pass the test, 


we will send you interesting material de- 
scriptive of the Palmer Course and Service, 
and admit you to enrollment, should you 
choose to develop your talent. If you can- 
not pass this test, we shall frankly advise 
you to give up the idea of writing for the 
screen. It will be a waste of their time and 
ours for children to apply. 

: Will you give this 
questionnaire a little 
of your time? It may 
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If you have any 


before you forget. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation, Dept. of Education, A. 4 


PLEASE send me, without cost 
or obligation on my part, your 
uestionnaire. I will answer 


urther information about 
your Course and Service. 


124 West 4th St. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ass the test, I am to receive ADDRESS ........ 00.0 cece cece eee eee eeenees 
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WRITE TO ME NOW! 


and I will tell you an easy way 
to have more money to spend 


Thousands of women have a vital need for 
more money—to properly bring up their 
family—to meet the present cost of living and.tide 
them over this period of unemployment Many of 
them have been red ipa in this problem and now have 
money to spend and a permanent assured income by 
becoming our representatives and selling our 


World's Star 
Hosiery and Klean Knit 


Underwear 


to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown them, we can 
show you a fine independent way to have more money to spend. 


We’ve Helped More Than 25,000 


They are now enjoying large and prosperous busi- 


increasing sales. ith our help their 
incomes are growing larger every day. You can do the same 
as they have done. 


Writeto-day! We will send you our beautifully Ius- 
trated catalog—shows how easy it is to become a World's 
Money Maker. Protected territory—prompt deliveries. 


We have been in business 
for twenty-seven years. 


NORLDs STAR HNITIING © 


DEPT. 152 BAY CITY. MICH. 
~ 


Nothing in the 
home is admired 
more than these 
pretty Reed and 
Fiber Furnishin 
all offered on our 
popular Easy- 
Payment Plan. 


nesses with constant! 


Cretonne Upholstered 


Fiber Rocker 20c a Day 


ll on small monthly payments. 1227 t Fomibing 
for the home shown and pri in our helpful 1 
Page FREE guide on home furnishing, the Larkin Book 

er Homes, 


[] Furnishings 

[C] Symphonic Pianos 

[] Symphonic Player Pianos 
C] Symphonolas 


_ (Check offer interested in) 
Syrphaa {he phoma ith aura tone wih 
jays y to tens of thousands of music lovers 
dle iae i ria Ba Aa above. ci 
NO Money Down—30 Days FREE 


Trial—1 to 4 Years TIME 


Check offer now, Cut out this ad. Give your full name 
and address, Mail TODAY 


Kittkitt Co tac 


Desk FAM-422 Buffalo, N. Y. 


out, his words coming like small fames. 
“It is beyond a boyish prank, Mr. 
Henderson. This is sacrilege! It is blas- 
phemy! To turn the office of elder into a 
laughing stock. I tell you the church will 
suffer from this for years. You can’t 
deny it, young man,” he went on directly 
to Bud, “and I only hope that some day 
every one of you boys will be brought to 
realize the enormity of your—” 

“I ain’t denyin’ it,” said Bud calmly. 
“We lected him. We got a right to.” 

His father’s arm shot toward his 
shoulder. “Not an impudent word from 
you. Your settlement with me for this 
thing will come later. What we want to 
know is, was it your idea?” 

Bud nodded. . 

“Then,” said the minister, “you'll 
come along with me now to Mr. Bray and 
state the truth to him. I will explain that 
the plan was conceived and executed by 
you and the boys as a joke—” 

“Tt wasn’t a joke,” put in Bud. 

“That will a Bertram,” silenced his 
father. 

“And as a joke,” continued the min- 
ister, “the election will be declared null 
and void, and a new one arranged for. 
Mr. Henderson, this will, no doubt, have 
to go before Presbytery to be straightened 
out. Oh, the disgrace upon our church!” 

“Bertram,” said his father, “you go 
along and say what you’ve been told to 
say; and,” with a meaning unmistakable, 
“TIl be waiting when you get back.” 

The path that led over the hill to 
Paddy’s house was usually the pleasantest 
one about town to Bud. To-day every 
step found his spirit in more bitter tur- 
moil. It wasn’t fair. They had played the 
game according to the rules, as far as he 
could see. Why should they be brought 
thus to judgment? But, most of all, his 
boyish heart was sore at thought of 
Paddy’s coming disappointment. 

He turned miserably in at the gate and 
led the way around the house to the back 
porch. He noticed that the minister did 
not seem familiar with the surroundings. 
Their feet on the worn grass made no 
sound. Opposite the kieken door they 
both stopped suddenly. 


ON THE bare floor knelt Paddy beside a 
chair. His eyes were closed and his face 
lifted, and the light on it did not come 
from the sunset. He was speaking aloud, 
but not as he spoke to the men and women 
of New Salem. There was now neither 
constraint nor embarrassment in his voice. 
He was speaking as though to a familiar 
friend. 

“Lord God of my fathers,” prayed 
Paddy Bray, “Thou who hast been our 
refuge from one generation to another, to 
Thee would I pour out my soul in praise 
and thanksgiving this day. Lord, Thou 
knowest the sorrows of my life. The 
bitterness and the loneliness, and the 
disappointments! But now, at last, in Thy 
gracious love Thou hast visited me in m 
old age with honor and gladness. Lord, 
that it should come to me to walk in the 
holy places of Thy sanctuary! That I 
should be blessed with such a trust from 


these my neighbors, when I thought I 
had no place in their hearts! Thou hast 
stored the years which the locust has 
eaten. Thou wilt make the eventide 
bright about me.” The old man’s head 
dropped into his hands. “Lord, that I 
may be worthy—be worthy—” 

ud felt a painful grip on his shoulder, 
and did not really understand the sig- 
nificance of it until he found himself with 
the minister out on the path again, at 
some distance from the house. Then the 
minister stopped and looked Bud in the 
eyes. He was crying. 

“Bud,” he said, “can you get your 
gang to keep this election a secret, so that 
Paddy will never know?” 

“Sure,” agreed Bud, “we wasn’t goin’ 
to tell him.” 

The minister went on impressively : 
“T owe you boys an apology. It’s all 
right. The election stands! Do you hear? 
It stands! Paddy Bray is the new elder.” 

Then he did a strange thing. He raised 
his hat and looked up. 

“Out of the mouths of babes,’ he 
enunciated slowly. 


THAT night peace fell with the twilight 
upon New Salem. It fell upon Paddy 
Bray: his face still glorified, as he sat on 
his back steps and watched the distant 
hills. The minister had, indeed, come to 
see him about the election. But he had 
come the second time with eyes tender and 
misty, and had wrung the older man’s 
hand and, like the Psalmist, had wished 
him good luck in the name of the Lord. 

Peace fell upon the parsonage, as the 
minister gathered the other elders about 
him afterward and told them all the story 
with a new humility in his voice. 

It fell upon the homes, where, through 
some subtle reaction of thought, the 
women enumerated Paddy’s good quali- 
ties, and saw real reasons why he should 
be preferred above others. 

It fell upon the Walters’ barn, where the 
gang gathered to celebrate the victors 
with a whole bottle of ginger ale apiece. 
Bud had rehearsed the strange happen- 
ings of the late afternoon with scrupulous 
exactness. As nearly as he himself had 
sensed it, he gave them the gist of Paddy's 

rayer: The boys listened thoughtfully. 
f Paddy was as pleased over it as that, 
they were gladder than ever. 

Over the minister’s words and actions 
there was some doubt. 

“Whered he get that babes stuf?” 
inquired Lefty with some hauteur. 

‘Aw,” said Slim, “we had that in 
Sunday-school once. It’s from the Bible. 
He didn’t mean us.” 

After further threshing out, it was 


. generally conceded that the minister's 


anger over the election had been caused 
by his doubt of Paddy’s ability to pray. 
Bud listened to the others as he drained 
the last pungent drops. 

“Well,” he remarked, “he didn’t need 
to get so all-fired mad about that. I knew 
Paddy could pray. Don’t you mind I told 
you fellahs that anybody that could skin 
a muskrat like Paddy could do any- 
thing?” 


“A STORY That Makes You Take a New Grip on Yourself” appears 
next month. Itrelates the inspiring experiences of a man who, with only 
four months of schooling in his life, and sickness, poverty, and hard- 
ship to contend with. built up a business which to-day girdles the earth. 
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Mrs. Vermilya before she found out about the 


new discovery. 


Weight 188 pounds. She 


thought her condition was hereditary, as she had 
relatives who weighed 200 pounds and more. 


Doctors Wife Takes Off 40 Pounds 
Through New Discovery! 


Tells how she quickly reduced to normal weight and improved 100°% 


in health without medicines, drugs, starving or discomfort. 


Mrs. Vermilua after she applicd the new dis- 


corery to herself. 


Weight 128 pounds. Not 


only did she regain her normal weight, but 
she gained a beautiful complerton as well. 


Many 


others are losing a pound a day and more right from the very start! 


EFORE I began following your course, my 


Mrs. Vermilya had just about resigned herself 


weight was 168 pounds. My blood was 
bad. my heart was weak, and I had head- 
aches alwaye—didn't sleep and had constantly to 
use laxatives. It was a ee joke among my 
friends about me being fat and sick. 

“With your help, Í am now in what you could 
call perfect health; sleep perfectly; my blood test 
is 100% pure; my e onialaatain is wonderful and my 
mae is 128 pounds—a loss of 40 pounds.” 

Above is.an extract from a letter written us. by 
Mrs. Hazel Vermilya, wife of Dr. J. C. Vermilya 
of Bloomington, Indiana. Ae 

Before her marriage, Mrs. Vermilya was distin- 
guished for her perfectly-proportioned figure. Not 
one pound of unnecessary flesh marred her exquisite 
slenderness. No matter what she wore, the simplest 


to being fat and unattractive when she heard about 
a remarkable new discovery by a food specialist. 
She found out that he had discovered the simple 
natural law upon which the whole secret of weight 
control is based. He had actually discovered a 
way to reduce weight by eating. And she had 
been starving herself! 


Finds Right Way 


“I grasped at that new discovery as a drowning 
man grasps at a straw,” Mrs. Vermilya tells us. 
“T had tried almost everything and I was still 40 
pounds overweight. I couldn't enjoy my meals 
any more—I felt sure that everything I ate would 
add more flesh. Oh, if this new discovery would 
only show me the way to regain my normal 


little summer frock or the most elaborate evening 
gown, she was at ease. For she knew that she made 
an attractive, youthful appearance. 


Begins to Put on Flesh 


With marriage came more 

ppiness, more friends. “I 
felt that there was nothing 
left in all the world to wis 
for!” Mrs. Vermilya con- 
fides. Yet even then a subtle 
enemy was et work, preparing 
to destroy her youth. 

It was lardly noticeable at 
first. Then, slowly, she began 
to realize what the trouble 
was. She was putting on 
superfluous flesh. But how 
could she prevent it? It 
seemed that most men and 
women, once they became 
overwght, began naturall 
to add more and more files 
until they became very stout. 
Already she had gained flesh 
until she weighed 168 pounds, 
40 pounds more than her 
normal weight. 


Tries in Vain to 
Reduce Weight 


, She began to starve herself 
n an effort to reduce. She 
even gave up one meal a day 
and ate barely enough to sat- 
isfy her hunger. But it only 
weakened her without taking 
off a pound of flesh. 

Then she herself 
With medicines. “I even used 
4 special corset to reduce my 


hips,” she writes, “but it 
me look just awful.” 
She exercised and dieted— 


. weight!” 


Read What Others Say! 


Lost 28 Pounds in 30 Days 


“I found your instructions easy to 
follow and your method delightful. In 
30 days I lost 28 pounds—8 pounds the 
very first week. My general health has 
been greatly benefited.” 

(Signed) Earl A. Kettel, 
225 W. 39th St., New York City. 


Loses 36 Pounds 


“Before I adopted your method of 
Weight Control I weighed 190 pounds. 
I reduced to 154 pounds in a few weeks 
and am still ucing. I feel better 
than I ever did before. Before reduc- 
ing I was always tired. Now I can 
walk 6 miles and feel no ill effect. My 
complexion bas wonderfully improved 
also.” (Signed) (Miss) Anna Queenan, 

5570-A Vernon Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Lost 20 Pounds in 3 Weeks 


“In just three weeks I reduced 20 


pounds—just what I wanted to— 
through your wonderful way to reduce. 
And without one bit of discomfort. I 
think it is perfectly remarkable.” 
Miss Kathleen Mullane, 
Famous Artist's Model, New York. 


Loses 22 Pounds in 14 Days 


“I reduced from 175 pounds to 153 
pounds (a reduction of 22 pounds) in 
two weeks. Before I started I was 
flabby, hea’ and sick. Stomach trou- 
ble bothe: me all the time. T 
wonderful now.” Mr. Ben Naddle, 

102 Fulton St., New York City. 


Above are just a few of the hundreds 
of letters on file in our office. Nearly 
every letter we receive first mentions 
the quick reduction of weight and then 
states that this reduction is accom- 
panied by better health and improved 
complexion. This new discovery is the 
safe, quick, easy, natural way to reduce. 


A Remarkable Reduction 


_She gave up all medicines, starving and expen- 
sive “treatments” and just followed the one simple 


new law that has been discov- 
ered. It meant almost no 
change in her daily routine. 
She found that she could do 
about as she pleased, eatin 
many of the foods she ha 
been denying herself, enjoying 
her meals as never before. 
And yet almost from the very 
beginning a change was no- 
ticeable. She slept better 
than she had in months. 

“Think of it!’ she writes. 
“I didn’t have to do anything 
discomforting, didn’t have to 
deny myself hardly anything 
L liked—and yet my excess 
flesh vanishe like magic. 
Almost before I realized it I 
had taken off the 40 pounds 
that I wanted to lose. My 
health improved 100%, too. 
I no longer suffered from in- 
digestion or sour stomach. 
And my complexion became 
so clear and smooth that my 
friends began to beg me for 
my beauty secret. 


What is the New 
Discovery? 


The remarkable new dis- 
covery — weight control — is 
the result of many years of 
extensive research be Eugene 
Christian, the famous food 
specialist. It is one of the 
most amazing—and yet one 
of the most simple and inex- 
pensive methods of weight 
reduction ever discovered. 

He found that certain foods 
when eaten together are al- 
most immediately converted 


into excess fat. But these very same foods, when 
eaten in combination with different foods, actually 
cause the fat which has already accumulated to be 
consumed. It’s the simplest thing in the world. It’s 
just a matter of eating the right food combinations 
and avoiding the wrong ones. 

This is not a starving “treatment” or a special 
food fad. It’s entirely new and different. You can 
bring your weight down to where you want it and 
keep it there with practically no trouble. Instead 
of starving yourself, or putting yourself through 
any trying discomforts or painful self-denials— 
you actually eat off flesh! 

Christian has incorporated his remarkable secret 
of weight control into 12 easy-to-follow lessons 
called ‘‘Weight Control—the Basis of Health.” 
To make it possible for every one to profit by his 
discovery he offers to send the complete course 
absolutely free to any one sending in the coupon. No 
money. Just the coupon. 

You don’t starve yourself, or punish yourself 
with strenuous exercise. You just keep on doing 
practically whatever you please, eating many of 
the delicious foods you may now be denying your- 
self. All you have to do is follow one simple little 
natural law and you can weigh exactly what you 


should. 
Send No Money 


Mail coupon at once. The complete 12-lesson 
course will Pe sent to you promptly. When it ar- 
rives pay the postman only $1.97 (plus postage) 
and the course is yours. If more convenient, you 
may remit with coupon, but this is not pecessary. 
You have the privilege of returning it and having 
your money refunded if you are not entirely satis- 
fied after a 5-day test. 

Don't delay. This is a special offer and you can 
lose nothing—yet if you act at once you gain a 
valuable secret of health, beauty, and normal weight 
that will be of value to you throughout your life. 
Mail the coupon NOW! The course will be mailed 
in a plain wrapper. Corrective Eating Society, Inc., 
Dept. W-494, 43 West 16th St., New York City. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc. 
Dept. W-494, 43 West 16th St., New York City 


You may send me in plain wrapper, Eugene Chris- 
tian’s Course, "Weight Control—the Basis of Health,” 
complete in 12 lessons. I will pay the postman o i 
$1.97 ‘plus postane) in full payment on arrival. If 
am not satisfied with it, I have the privilege of returning 
the course to you within 5 days after its receipt and my 
money is to be refunded at once. ` 


NADE o oroa a)0. n tais Sse se AIRT cece 
(Please write plainly.) 
Address........00000008 cesses ea EET 
City sa a anie RE AEE eee odecnesns oe 
State........ occ eee cers vesetcecdecceseccoeeues 


Price outside of U. S., $2.15, Cash with order. 
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Deep Stuff 


Now just why do people buy Old 
Hampshire Bond ? 

Says A: “To impress the man to 
whom you're writing. To make 
him think you’re as good, and your 
goods are as good, as the paper you 
write on.” 


But says B: “Not so. People 
who buy Old Hampshire Bond 
aren’t that sort of folks. They don’t 
consciously care a hang about im- 
pressions—they just naturally want 
the best. They aren’t always think- 
ing about knocking 
somebody's eye out. 
They buy fine things 
because the things 
are fine.” 


A: “All wrong, old 
man. Scenery counts 
like the dickens in 
getting business. Act the part and 
you'll land the orders.” 


“Atays to B= 


B: ‘Some orders, perhaps—but 
you'll never sell my crowd any- 
thing by telling them they ought 
to wear good clothes, or shave 
every day, or use Old Hampshire 
Bond just because it pays.” 


Now, this is getting pretty deep. 
We lean toward B’s point of view, 
we confess — but perhaps that’s 
because B  flatters 
our vanity. 


Whatdoyouthink? 


For the best ten 
answers on each 
side received before 
May 20, 1922, we 
will present a $10.00 
box of Old Hampshire Bond semi- 
business stationery, with envelopes 
to match, neatly engraved with 
your name and your home or busi- 
ness address. 


"B saystoA— 


To every one who writes us a letter on 
this subject, no matter whether it wins a 
prize or not, we will send a sample 
packet of Old Hampshire Bond. 


dPampshirePoud 


the necessities of life. 
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THE FAMILYS MONEY 


[Turn to page 23 and you will find the first of this 
series of four letters—and an explanation in the 
“Sid Says” of how they happened to be written] 


We Solved the Living Problem by 


“Economy of Desire” 


AST year we had a substantial reduc- 

q tion in income, due to the business 

depression. Fora time it seemed that 

we couldn’t possibly manage to get even 

But to-day. thanks 

toa real campaign of economy, We are sav- 
ing Money on this same income. 

The real secret of what we have accom- 


o plished does not begin at the time we 


found a place where we could buy eggs 
two cents a dozen cheaper, or the day my 
wife discovered that a cheap cut of meat 
could be made palatable. It began when 


J we realized that the place to begin real 


penses. 
| * 
! along the line to be our most successful 


economy is to reduce our desires; to curb 
our longings; rightly to appraise our needs. 
We have discovered that many things our 
neighbors, or the times, or the fashion 
notes, led us to believe are essential to 
human happiness can easily be dispensed 
with at little cost to our pride, our cem- 
fort, or our future social standing. 

First, we found out that a less preten- 
tious house could be made just as much a 
real home as the one “on the Avenue” 
that set us back far more each month. 
Moreover, the neighbors have proved to 
be just as much real folks and the life of 
the less formal neighborhood more con- 
ducive to simple living. 

In this economy game we specialized on 
weighing things in the balance. Those we 
found wanting surprised us. It had been 
a hab't for the whole family to slip out 
occasionally to the movies. We didn’t 
realize how often “occasionally” occurred 
until we set down what this recreation 
cost. Moreover, we had been regretting 
that we had so little time to read the new 
books; that we seldom played the home 


j games we liked so well; that we had sim- 
t ply no time to make some of those evening 


calls we used to delight in. 


E BEGAN to think up ways to have 
“penniless pleasure,” as one of the 
family called it. We took down from the 
book-shelves some of those books that had 
long stood in prim rows, unmolested, and 
we found evenings when one read aloud 
and the others munched pop corn to be 
really delightful times. 
We commissioned the whole family to 
carry out a thrift program in family ex- 
We found the tiny economies all 


method. For instance, we gathered in the 
living-room instead of the various rooms 
of the house, and the one brightly lighted 
room served for us all. 

We learned to use the public institu- 
tions that on occasion all citizens brag 
about, and never look into. We visited 
the public library, various museums, and 
the open-air places that our taxes help to 
keep up. We found short trips to nearby 
spots for picnics and outings afforded as 


much genuine pleasure, at less cost for 
gasolene, as the far-off trips that had 
proved on actual experience to be no more 
attractive. 

Mother rented the spare room, which 
had remained “spare” three fourths of the 
year; Father took in an odd clerical job 
that required only an extra hour’s time a 
day; one of the boys took on a paper route. 
the other sold pop corn at the athletic 
games; and our daughter tutored a back- 
ward child in the neighborhood. M.c.R 


We Made a “Game” of 
Our Economies 


EVE had to curtail expenses and 

eliminate luxuries; and we never had 
so much fun before. Sounds strange, 
doesn’t it? But it’s true! We are four: 
Dad (splendid), Mumsey (Me), Bil! 
(twelve, and all boy), and Dot (eleven and 
adorable). During the war Dad’s salary 
was raised slowly. We had no period of 
wild afluence; indeed, the salary had 
hardly gone up noticeably before it was 
suddenly lowered again. We had none 
too much before; this drop of fifty dollars 
a month was overwhelming. 

I sat at my window, my accounts be- 
fore me, trying to make income and ex- 
penditures come within hailing distance 
of each other. How could I possibly cut 
expenses down fifty dollars every month? 
We could move; but there were our beau- 
tiful flowers. We had all labored faith- 
fully in that garden, and loved it. We 
could stop our monthly savings, which we 
had not failed to put away in ali the four- 
teen years of our married life. That 
smacked of defeat, however. 

I noticed the children playing in the 
street. They were puzzling, tugging, lab- 
oring, straining—all in fun. 

“My!” I thought. “Nothing seems 
difficult to them as long as it is a game!” 

Then the inspiration came! Why not 
make our economies a game, and let every 
member of the family play? That eve- 
ning we had a family conference, and the 
game began with everyone eager to play 
his part. 

The goal was a fruit can with a cover 


-sealed and a slit in the top. The object 


was to accumulate an extra fifty dollars 
every month. Contributions were to be 
of two classes: Extra money earned by 
any member of the family, and money 
usually spent for some purpose saved bv 
the family. The can was to be opened on 
the last evening of the month, and the 
money to be spent during the ensuing: 
month. 

d agreed to do all the laundry except 
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A Thrifty Six 


Sars eS, Be eh sae 


It is a new fifty-horsepower, six- 
cylinder motor car with 112 inches 
of wheel base and comfortable 
accommodations for five full- 
grown passengers. 

It is a six because the six is a 
mechanism of inherent balance. 
It is fifty horsepower because 
ample power is the prime essential 
of performing ability in close 
traffic and on the open road. 

It was designed by Paige Engi- 
neers, built by Paige Mechanics 
in Paige Shops and it will be sold 
by Paige Dealers in every section 
of the nation. 

It is a car of amazing spirit— 
real beauty—unlimited stamina. 
The wealthiest man in the land 
might well be proud to own and 


FETES ee ee nR 


Built by Paige 


Ga SS ie BS SS See T ee Nn Sa Fe eee SS 


drive one. Yet the price is only 
$1065 f. o. b. Detroit. 

It is the car that Americans 
have been waiting for ever since 
flexibility and smooth, vibration- 
less power were introduced by 
six-cylinder engineering. 


It is the first real quality six . 


at a quantity price. It is new in 
name but as sound and trust- 
worthy asits sponsors, The Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Company. 

These are the facts, brief and 
quite incomplete. For the rest, 
we recommend you to the car 
itself. >` Go to the Paige Dealer 
and you will find the Jewett. 

Then—be prepared for the 
mosi delightful surprise of your 
motoring experience. 


JEWETT MOTORS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


JEWETT 


cA Thrifty Six Built by Paige 
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Foreign 
“Dollar” Bonds 


HANGED world conditions 

have brought foreign gov- 
ernments, cities, and industries 
into the American market as 
borrowers. Many of their foreign 
bonds are payable in United 
States dollars and offer an attract- 
ive medium for investment. 


This Company has participated 
in the flotation of more than 
$2,400,000,000 of foreign ‘“dol- 
lar” bonds since 1913. 


These issues have included: Bel- 
gium 8% Sinking Fund Bonds, 
due 1941; Chile 89 Sinking 
Fund Bonds, due 1941; Dutch 
East Indies 6% Bonds, due 
1947; French Republic 714 % 
Bonds, due 1941; Great Britain 
514 % Bonds, due 1937. 


We shall be pleased to answer 
your inquiries regarding these 
and other foreign securities, pay- 
able in United States dollars. 


A country-wide Investment Service 


NEW YORK 
140 Broadway 
Fifth Ave. & 44th St. 
Madison Ave. & oth St. 
268 Grand St. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
CLEVELAND, O, 
ERIE, PA. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
READING, PA. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

SAN FR \NCISCO, CAL. 
SCRANTON, PA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Guaranty Company 
of New York 
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I ‘ Dad’s collars. In looking over the bills we | 


found I had been spending about four dol- 
lars a month onthe laundry. Bill and Dot 
promised to do the dishes for me every 
wash day, and they have not failed once. 


Dot offered to cut her allowance in half, | 


as she confessed she spent half of it for | 
We | 


candy, anyway. Bill followed suit. 
had always allowed them fifty cents a 
week for incidentals. Now each of them 
proudly deposits twenty-five cents in the 
can every Monday morning. 

Dad said, “How about the movies? 


We go twice a week: two adult tickets at | 
forty cents, two children’s tickets at ten | 


cents, four root beers at five cents, twice 
a week, amount to nine dollars and sixty 
cents a month. If you'll cut this out Pll 
arrange something else for those eve- 
nings.” This substitute has become so 
popular I will have to tell you about it. 

Our Wednesday and Saturday motion 

icture shows have become ‘Fireside 
evening and they are the favorites of 
the week. We devote the evening to one 
thing. It may be a book or a topic or a 
game—something requiring research and 
study, or something merely frivolous. 

Dad put a number of slips, each bearing 
an evening topic, into a, box. And the 
rest of us deposit slips, too. At the close 
of each evening we draw one out to de- 
termine the topic for the next meeting. 
Each person is in honor bound to take 
part in the evening’s doings. 

Here is a representative handful taken 
from the box: Egypt; Charades; World 
War; Edison; Games; Gospel of St. John; 
Music; Current Events; Alcohol; Taffy 
Pull; Stories; General Pershing; Stunts; 
Africa; Inventions. Often we have a half- 
dozen of the neighbors’ children in. The 
meetings are interesting and instructive. 


ALWAYS keep very full and accurate 

household accounts, so any saving in 
food-stuffs is easily computed. I am doing 
all our baking now, at a saving of from 
four and a half to five dollars a month. 

We used to order our groceries and 
have them delivered. There is a “cash 
and carry” store eight blocks from us, 
where we now buy everything. The 
children and I go there every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday. We take Bill’s 
wagon, and {ake a lark of the trip. 

We alway. burned our old papers. Now 
Bill collects them, and also those of the 
two other families who live in our flat. 
They are glad to have them taken away, 
and Bill has made not less than a dollar a 
month since he started. 

Dot darns all of her stockings and Bill’s, 
to give me the time to make over things. 
It is a wonderful help and a very great 
pleasure. My little daughter and I have 
many a cozy talky-talk, and exchange 
many confidences that we never found the 
opportunity to exchange before. 

Our neighbor has a vacuum cleaner. 
We have a large urn percolator. When 
she entertains her lub; she borrows our 
percolator—and we borrow her vacuum 
cleaner. I used to pay a man a dollar and 
a half every FAE PR to come and clean 
our flat; now I do it myself, and six big 
round dollars roll into the can each month. 

It would be a task, indeed, to enumerate 
Bill’s varying activities. He has mowed 
lawns, raked leaves, piled wood, run er- 
rands, and lately has heen taking two lit 
tle boys, six and eight years old, to the 


“That Old Sweetheart of Mine’ 


“I can see the pink sunbonnet:and the little checkered dress 

She wore when I first kissed her and she answered the caress 
With the written declaration that, ‘as surely as the vine 

Grew round the stump,’ she loved me—that old sweetheart of mine.” 


It’s James Whitcomb Riley, of course. No other 
American poet ever touched simple human experi- 
ence with the same wonderful sympathy and charm. 
He wrote a verse for every mood; he stirs every 
kindly emotion with his deeply sincere humor and 
pathos. 

A little book containing five of Riley’s most popu- 
Jar poems, one of his best humorous stories, and a 
brief sketch of his life and works has been published. 
It is offered without obligation to adult lovers of 
good literature to promote a wider knowledge of the 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF 


James Whitcomb Riley 


More than 1000 masterpieces 
at a few cents apiece 


For years there has been an insistent demand for 
all of Riley in one fine, popular priced set. That 
demand can now be satisfied. All his poems, all his 
short stories—the masterpieces that have caused 
the schools of his native state to have a Riley Day 
once a year—these are in these ten beautifully 
bound and illustrated volumes. Every cultured 
home should at least know something about Riley 
and his work. Without obligating yourself, send for 


“Poems and Stories Every 


Home Should Know” 


Five Riley poems that will live forever; poems and 
stories that every American should know are printed 
in this little book; with beautiful illustrations by 
Howard Chandler Christy; an appreciation 
Riley’s humor by Mark Twain: and the high lights 
of Riley's life. 

No obligation, but you must act now—to-day. 
Fill in the coupon; the will come to you at 
once by mail. 


—_—— 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY mra 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 


Send me, please, free and by mail, the little 
book of Riley—his poems and his life. 
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The publishers cannot undertake to send this 
book free to children 
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Yet all these parts 


make just one telephone 


To most people a telephone is 
merely a place to talk into and a 
thing that you hold to your ear. As 
a matter of fact two hundred and 
one separate parts are needed to 
make one telephone. 


This complexity calls for an ac- 
curacy in construction comparable 
with that demanded by the finest 
watch. Remarkable precision is 
necessary because your telephone 
must catch a most elusive thing— 


the subtle differences in inflection 
of the human voice. 

To build such an instrument takes 
skill. The ability to make it better 
and better as the standards neces- 
sarily became higher was achieved 
only through years of accumulated 
experience. 

The Western Electric Company 
has been making telephones since 
1877—one year after the telephone 
was invented. 
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The happiness that comes from living 


in the midst of color is so easy to acquire, and yet many women are 
afraid of it. They are haunted by unhappy memories of Aunt Abi- 
gail’s front parlor—a terrific riot of reds and blues, yellows and greens, 
with the flowers on the curtains fighting with the fruits on the furni- 
ture, and the fruits on the furniture swearing at the figures on the carpet. 


But that nerve-racking confusion wasn’t really the fault of the 
colors. It was the fault of the figures. With a plain background, you 
can have as many brightand joyous shades as you want—striped and 
figured hangings and gaily painted furniture blooming with decal- 
comania flowers (they’re in vogue again, you know)—so long as you 
cover your floor with a single-toned Klearflax rug. 


A bedroom to be happy in is pie- 
tured here. The warm tone of the 
Klearflax rug is the foundation fer 
the decorative scheme. The panelled 
walls are painted cafe au lait with 
moldings of a bright soft blue, the 
color of the painted bed and table 
and the lacquered mirror. The arm- 
chair is upholstered luxuriously in 
ashes of roses velvet with sides of 
striped taffeta. Crisp rose organdie 
makes the bed-spread and lamp- 
shade, and sharp notes of contrast 
are given by the clear jade of the 
small bowl and lamp. 


A catalog in color, giring 
essentials ofand suggestions 
Sor covrect room decoration, 
will be sent free on request. 


KlearflaX 
LINEN RUGS 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


What Klearflax is 
LEARFLAX is a beautiful, thick, 


heavy, reversible, long-wearing floor 
covering made entirely of pure (flax) linen. 
This linen (flax) the sturdiest of all textile 
fibres, is stiff when new, for unlike the in- 
dividual strands of cotton, silk or wool, 
flax fibre is composed of bundles or 
grouped strands. This characteristic stiff- 
ness of new linen makes Klearflax endur- 
ance and beauty inseparable forever, for 
new beauty comes as use and wear work 
their softening and refining magic in sepa- 
rating these grouped strands, 

A small quantity of these unseparated fibres are 
purposely retained in the yarn for stiffening. Only 
with your hand can you detect their seeming 
harshness, and though the Klearflax surface soon 
wears smooth, the reinforcing fibres still remain 
buried in the yarn to give that sturdiness and flat- 
lying quality so essential in a good rug. 

Klearflax weave and color are being imitated 
with yarns of dead wool, hemp, jute, grass, or 
paper, which cover an even poorer warp substi- 
tute. For years we have pioneered in the develop- 
ment of an all-flax linen yarn, fostering the culture 
of American grown flax for textile uses. Our 


efforts have produced the only rug that improves 
with wear—one that you can always tell by its 
sturdy feel. To protect you against the cheap un- 
satisfactory substitutes which have sprung up as 
an inevitable result of Klearflax success, you will 
find our trademark in the binding or on the guar- 
antee label attached. 


A clean rug that improves 


with wear 


ILE fabrics hide and absorb dirt. Klearflax re- 

sists dirt. Its firm, tight weave prevents spots 
and dust from penetrating and becoming imbedded. 
Easy work to keep Klearflax clean with broom 
or vacuum. Surface soil and spots vanish when 
rubbed with a cloth wrung out in Ammonia or 
Carbona, and all the time you know your rugs 
are clean. And fresh, too! For as the yarn is 
dyed before it is spun, vigorous brushing freshens 
the surface and up comes the inimitable flush of 
Klearflax color, 


No wonder, then, that many love their old 
Klearflax, if anything, better than new, for Klear- 
flax actually improves with wear—becomes softer 
and more silk-like. Professional cleaners re-bind 
and, if desired, re-dye Klearflax even after seem- 
ingly hopeless abuse, and this is only possible be- 
cause of the age-old enduring pure linen of which 
Klearfiax alone, of all floor coverings, is made. 


In rugs or by the yard, Also any size or shape on special order. 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG CO. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


pong to sail boats on Saturday afternoons. 
hey are the vacuum lady’s children and 
she gladly pays Bill seventy-five cents to 
entertain them while she has her party. 

Occasionally, Dad finds extra work for 
Saturday afternoons, usually accounting 
for small firms, and so brings stray dollars 
to the can. I have often earned a bit 
making Christmas gifts, or odd pieces of 
finery. Last month a magazine accepted 
a piece of poetry. 

‘hat was by far the thrilliest money I 
ever sent clinking into the can. I depos- 
ited that five dollars in quarters, just to 
make it last longer. 

Some months we haven’t made the fifty 
dollars; but lately we have been ahead 
from one to fifteen dollars. This extra 
money is put into a savings account, to be 
used as the inital payment on a place 
across the bay—close enough so that Dad 
can commute, and distant enough to seem 
like the country. MRS. S. O. 


| How We Overcame the 
Handicaps 
of a Reduced Income 


GOME nine months ago our income was 
reduced forty per cent. This meant 
an immediate and radical curtailment in 
our expenditures. 

Like most people who attain a certain 
salary, we have gradually accumulated 
various responsibilities. Since we hope and 
expect that our “cut” is only temporary, 
we have tried to keep up all these obliga- 
tions, even though they are now out of 
proportion to our income. 

here is our home, which we have not 
considered selling, although it is larger 
than we can afford to heat and maintain 
properly on our present salary. Then come 
school taxes, village taxes, town and 
county taxes, and Federal and state in- 
come taxes. Nor can we neglect the interest 
on the mortgage or the fire insurance on 
the house and furniture. 

And life insurance! With every increase 
in salary, ably encouraged by the joy- 
fully ficient agent, my husband has in- 
creased his life insurance. Of course the 
payments on it must be kept up. Yet 
when we added up al! these unyielding 
liabilities, we were dismayed at the small 
margin left on which to feed and clothe 
our family. 

Then began the distracting procedure 
of trying to discriminate between our 
needs and our wants. In doing this, we 
have found out that we can be well and 
extremely happy without many things 
that we had always considered necessary. 

Our first cut was in service; the chil- 
dren and myself doing all the housework, 
including the laundry work, with the ex- 
ception of a woman for one day each week. 
One could not ask for more loyal, willing 
workers than the children, aged nine, 
eleven, and thirteen. As far as possible, 
I have humored all our idiosyncrasies 
about the kind of work we enjoy doing, 
so that it might not become uninteresting 
drudgery. No one seems really to enjoy 
doing the dishes, so, being a sociable 
family, we descend on them en masse. No 
matter how formidable they may appear 
as to numbers or grease, they are soon 
vanquished. 
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Home or Beauty House No. 102 


Designed by Floyd Yewell, Archite@ 


This illustration shows Home of Beauty No. 102, built by Mr. J. C. Breckon at Denver, 
Colorado. Mr. Breckon says: “The house has caused much favorable comment. I consider 
it an extremely artistic little house.” The interior is just as distinctive as the exterior. 


_ Substantial Homes 


ORE and more home-builders are coming to realize 

that the Face Brick home gives them the utmost 

of utility, strength and beauty, at the greatest ultimate 
economy. 

Whether your home is to be large or small you will be 

interested in the many advantages Face Brick offers you. 


Face Brick, with its wide range of color tones and tex- 
tures, has almost limitless artistic possibilities. Through 
durability and fire-safety, and by reducing repairs, depre- 
ciation, insurance rates and fuel costs to a minimum, it 
gives you, in the long run, the cheapest house you can 
build. 

You will finda full discussion of these matters in“The 
Story of Brick,” an artistic booklet with numerous illus- 
trations and useful building information. Sent free on 
request. 


“Face Brick Bungalowand Small House Plans”are issued 
in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room 
houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room houses, in all 


ninety-two, each reversible with a different exterior 
design. These designs are unusual and distinctive, com- 
bined with convenient interiors and economical con- 
struction. The entire set for one dollar. Any one of the 
booklets, 25 cents, preferably in stamps. 


We have the complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions and masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. 
Select from the booklets the designs you like best and 
order the plans, even if you are not going to build now, 
for their study will be not only interesting and instructive, 
but helpful in formulating your future plans. 


You may want “The Home of Beauty,” fifty designs, 
mostly two stories, representing a wide variety of archi- 
tectural styles and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents in stamps. 
We also distribute complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions and quantity estimates for these houses at nominal 
prices. 


Address, The American Face Brick Association, 1136 
Westminster Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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These advantages make 
Fenestra Reversible Venti- 
lator sash ideal for schools, 
ofhces and buildings of the 
better class. z 


—they admit from 25% to 
30% more daylight. 


—easily shaded and 


screened. 

—the ventilator can be re- 
versed making it possible 
to wash from the inside. 


—ventilation up to 100% 
may be obtained. 


—fireproof and permanent 
construction. 


This school at Medford, Minn., is a 
typical, modern, educational building. 


P. C. Bracker, of Minneapolis, the con- 
tractor, writes: 


“The architectural plans for the above 
building, the general contract on which was 
$73,000.00, were completely designed for the 
use of wood sash. For an alternate substituting 
Fenestra Sash for the exterior wood sash, we 
allowed the School Board a saving of $800.00. 


“After the job was let we not only used 
the Fenestra Sash on the exterior but also in 
the interior partitions and ceiling lights 
under the skylights. Due to savings on the 
interior work and unforeseen economy in the 
erection and painting of the steel sash, we con- 
servatively may say that Fenestra Sash were 
installed completely for $1200.00 less than 
wood sash could have been installed. 


“The installation has been satisfactory, not 
only to ourselves but also to the architect and 


the School Board.” 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 
2232 East Grand Boulevard, DETROIT 
World’s Larcest Makers of Steel Windows 


Palatable and nourishing food is of 
course a necessity; but it is surprising how 
many cheaper foods may be substituted 
for the more expensive ones without any 
loss in food value. We bade a fond fare- 
well to chops, steaks, and tenderloins, 
and have learned to welcome warmly the 
plebeian pot roast and homely Irish stew 
the once a week we can afford them. The 
still more lowly codfish balls, creamed 
dried beef, and salmon loaf are our daily 
companions. Eggs, butter, and fresh 
vegetables we enjoy in moderation, as 
essential to a well-balanced diet. 

We have simply changed our ideas 
about clothes. koen of hoping that 
they are noticeable for their style and 
suitability, we are now thankful if they 
are not conspicuous for their shabbiness. 
What a joyous relief this fall, when we 
found that we could all wear our last win- 
ter’s overcoats, the children not having 
grown too tall, the parents not having 
grown too stout! And the pride I feel in 
having made my last year’s hat present- 
able for another winter, by turning it 
back side front (or front side back), and 
adding a couple of bead ornaments to 
the new front (or old back)! Of course I 
hope I can have a new hat next winter; 
but so great is my sense of achievement 
that I now feel quite capable of turning 
this one upside down next year and inside 
out the fallowing year. 

In buying clothes, we consider durabil- 
ity as a necessity. For this reason we 
bought corduroy suits for the boys, as 
they wil outwear two woolen suits. 


WE PAY cash for everything, a plan 
which leaves us free to buy wherever 
and whenever we can find the best values 
for our money. We buy practically all 
our groceries from a mail-order house. 
The difference in the price of sugar alone 
pays the freight charges on each order. 

Ve moved to this village some six years 
ago. We are about eight minutes’ walk 
from the trolley line, which gives excel- 
lent service between our home and the 
city, some five miles away, where my hus- 
band works. The several acres of land 
which we own has been our only outside 
means of adding to our income this year. 

I tried my luck at raising flowers, and 
found it both profitable and pleasant 
work. I-cleared fifty dollars on those I 
sold this year, and feel that with the ex- 
perience have gained I can double that 
amount next year. ; 

It would never do not to mention our 
pure-bred Jersey cow. We sell enough 
milk to our neighbors to pay for her feed. 
And we have all the milk and cream we 
can possibly use ourselves. Of course, it 
means getting up half an hour earlier in 
the morning for the head of the house. 

But when he piles the golden cream in 
a pyramid on his cereal each morning, 
and sees the jolly little fat globules swim- 
ming RR in his coffee he forgets he 
ever had such thoughts. MRS. F. G. T. 


“THE Seven Doctors of Union City, 
Indiana,’’ whom you will read about 
next month, organized to give better 
service to the people, and to avoid 
rivalry and jealousy among them- 
selves. Wouldn’t it be a good thing to 
have such an interesting experiment 
put on trial in your town? 
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Everyone Knows Its 
Long Life, Faithful Service 


Hupmobile Style and Beauty Made Still More Note- 
worthy by Reason of Car’s Reputation for Soundness 


HE good things you 

have always heard 
about the Hupmobile are 
true. 


You can confirm them 
wherever you go. Everyone 
knows them. Everyone 
thinks highly of the Hup- 
mobile, whether he owns 
one or not. 


If this friendly feeling were 
to be boiled down into a 
few words, it probably 
would be expressed some- 
thing like this: 


Has Any Other Car the 
Same Fine Reputation? 


It pays to own the Hup- 
mobile. Everyone seems to 
know that it is especially 
long-lived, especially faith- 
ful in service. 


Can you think of any other 


ar, high-priced or low- 
priced, that has the same 
fine kind of reputation 
everywhere? 


The Hupmobile is a notable 
car for style. It has great 
beauty. It is comfortable to 
the point of being luxurious. 


A Car That Joins 
Beauty to Endurance 


But the thing that people 
tell each other most often, 
is that it is almost impos- 
sible to wear it out. 


Our factory service depart- 
ment and our dealers are 
still supplying parts for the 
first Hupmobiles ever built, 
12 and 13 years ago, and 
these cars are in use today 
all over the world. 


Owners, and those who buy 


Touring Car, $1250 Roadster, $1250 


Style —Beauty— Luxurious Comfort 


Roadster-Coupe, $1485 Coupe, $1835 


Sedan, $1935—Cord Tires on all models—Prices F. O. B. Detroit 
Revenue Taz Extra 
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OSTS of operation hold to an 
exceptionally low level. 


Maintenance and repair costs 
almost unbelievably low. 


Car is particularly free from the 
need of constant and petty 
adjustments. 


On high gear, throttles smooth- 
ly to a walking pace; and picks 
up again, on high gear, instant- 
ly and smoothly. 


in the used car markets, 
would tell you its deprecia- 
tion is slower and smaller; 
that its price as a used car 
is proportionately higher. 


It costs little to run, as 
owners testify by the scores 
and the hundreds and the 
thousands. These same 
owners have found that 
yearly repair and replace- 
ment costs, barring acci- 
dents, are next to nothing. 


Reliable and Ready; 
Always On the Go 


It is almost proverbial that 
the Hupmobile is always 
ready and willing, for an 
hour’s drive, a day’s run, or 
a month’s tour; always on 
the go. It is particularly 
immune from the petty 
adjusting and tinkering 
which so many car owners 
regard as part of their 
regular routine. 
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Things That Make Hupmobile Reputation for Value 


>| 


Develops great pulling power on 
high gear; climbs the average 
low gear hill, and pulls through 
sand and mud, on high gear. 


A_remarkably fine performer 
when it’s new; and the same fine 
performer when it’s old. 


Recognized cash value or trading 
value as a used car proportion- 
ately higher than the average, 
in relation to price. 


Back of itall, of course, is the 
way the Hupmobile is built. 


The Way It Is Built 
Makes It Pay Its Owners 


The fact is that many of its 
important parts are identi- 
cal, jn material and in manu- 
facturing costs, with: the 
same parts in cars of the 
highest price. Hupmobile 
shop practices are as. fine 
and close as manufacturing 
ingenuity has been able to 
devise. 


If there is any secret about 
thehighinvestment-valueof 
the Hupmobile, and about 
the tremendous hold it has 
on the American people, 
we have told the secret. 


It isn’t strange or unusual 
—is it?>—that everyone be- 
lieves it pays to own the 
Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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One of 23 Swift meat 
packing plants in 1922 


The products 
are as good . 
‘as the name 


Swifts Premium 
Ham 


Swift’s Premium 
Bacon 


Swift’s “Silverleaf” 
Brand Pure Lard 


Premium Wafer 
Sliced Dried Beef 


Jewel Shortening 


Swift’s Premium 
Oleomargarine 


Gem Nut Margarine 
Premium Frankfurts 


Brookfield Brand 
Pork Sausage 


Brookfield Butter 
Brookfield Eggs 
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E Swift as a synonym for quality 
started here in the early 60's 


The value of a name 


For more than half a century Swift & Company 
has been building up the good name of a long 
list of products. 

It has built up this good name by making 
superior products—the best that skill, patient 
care, and conscientious effort can produce— and 
by keeping them uniformly good year after year, 
so that they will always satisfy. 

People have learned that in all the range of 
food Swift products are always choice, pure and 
wholesome. 

The Swift brand is a badge of merit. It means 
that years of experience have produced this food 
to which we attach our name. 

We are proud of the reputation of Swift prod- 
ucts because it is a guarantee and assurance to 
the consumer that anything bearing the passport 
of a Swift brand is all that a meat food could be. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 : 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 
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The American Magazine 


The American Magazine's 
Directory of Schools 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Prep 


Mount 
a 


School 


miles from 
Boston 


Two 


Eight 


Send 
High Sc 


DWIGHT SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS Englewood, New Jersey 


Suburban to New York City. College Preparatory and 
Special Courses. Spacious grounds for games. Athletics. 
Riding. MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Prineipal 
Camp M udjekeewis, Center Lovell, Me. 
Directress, Mise Ena Pryde 
Address Boz 629 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley 


of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Preparatory 


College Courses, Music, 
Art, Expression, 


Elective, and 


Domestic Science, 
under the direo- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For cata- 
log address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
President 

BoxA 

President 


Lewisburg Seminary for Girls 


Near White Boln Springs. Main lineC. & O. R. R. Station 
Ronceverte. Ititude 2300 feet. College preparatory. 
Two years college work. Board and tuition $450. Music, 
Expression, Art, Home Economics, elective. _Fireproo! 
dormitory. Catalog. Box 86, LEWISBURG, W. Va. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE for Women 


Hollins, Virginia 
Founded 1842. Standard College Courses for Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Admission by 
certificate or examination. 300 students. For catalogue 
address M. Estes Cocke, Secty., Box 343. 


trdi leita 


AF. 


NEW 


OUS OLD EN 
= course for college comprehensive 
old Arts and Home Management. § 


music. Modern Languages. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principal, 


A four year General Course. 
Graduates. 
Special certificate courses in Piano, 


Voice, Pipe Organ, Violin, Art, Dramatic 
Art, Home Economics. 


Horseback Riding (our own stables). 
Pamphlet giving the two year courses for 


Some rooms with hot and cold water and private bath. For 
1922-23, early application is necessary to secure enrolment. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 26. | 
Send for New Year Book Exceptional opportunities 1655 SUMMIT St., 
with a delightful home life. NEWTON, Mass. 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparation. Special intensive one- 


Large new sleeping porch. Fine new Y. W. C. A. 
swimming pool. Horseback riding, excellent canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds. 
All sports. Liveteachers. 50 pupils. Catalog address 


FOR GIRLS 
aration for any College 


year courses for High School 


acres for athletics. 


for new year book, and Special 


hool Graduates. 


Fairfax Hall 


A select school for girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb rall- 
road facilities. ‘Two main lines. 17 minutes from 
Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike building. 
High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring 

(Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback riding. ten- 
nis, basketball, river sports. Terms $525. Catalog, 


John Noble Maxwell, - 
President 


Fairfax Hall, 
Box A, Basic, Va. 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


ğ In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. ¥ | 
College Preparatory. Special for High School ¥ 
graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; 
Domestic Science; Business; Personal attention ¥ 
to manners, character. Sports: Large grounds. Ñ 
Students from every section. Rate, $485. Catalog. Ñ 
SOUTHERN S INARY, BOX 900, Bue: ta, Va. Ñ 


A school for giris, offering a 
broad variety of courses, in- 


ASHLEY HALL 


etodhig (prepara on for entrance to best women's col- 


leges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equipment 
Swimming pool. Northern advantages in southern climate. 
Catalogue on request. 

Mary VARDRINE MCBEE, M. A., Principal, Charleston,8.C. | 


FERRY HALL College. preparatory, general high | 
school and advanced courses. | special instruction in 
music, expression and domesticarts and sciences. Located | 
in a pict jue woodland estate of twelve acres on the shore | 
of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. For catalog address | 
Miss ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 328, Lake Forest, Ill 


Le 


GLAND 


examinations. General Courses... House- 
trong courses in instrumental and vocal 


s, 36 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 
NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Junior college courses for high school and preparatory school 
graduates, 2-year diploma courses, Special vocational and cultural 
courses including Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. 
90-acre campus. 32 buildings. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Athletics, Address Registrar, Box 184, Forest Gien, Md. 
One of eight College Preparatory De- 
clubhouws . Ly partment now available 


FOR GIRLS CHATHAM, VA, 
On Main Line Southern R. R. 
Modern buildings and equipment. College pre- 
paratory and special courses. Terms moderate. 
"arly registration desirable. Catalog and views. 
Annie Marion Powell, M, A., Principal, Box 24 
BEVERLY D. TUCKER, D. D. 
Bishop of Diocese, President of Board 


\ pi E 
Seminary, Washington, D. C. 
Select Suburban School for Giris, TWO-YEAR 
CERTIFICATE COURSE for high school 
graduates. PREPARATORY and ECIAL 
COURSES, MUSIC, AKT, EXPRESSION, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. ' Students’ rooms 
with suites and private baths, Riding; new 
swimmi pool; abundant outdoor sports. 


Sight seeing with experienced chaperones. 
Address The Secretary, 4250 Wisconsin Ave. 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. ` 
Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Prin 
1912 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 


MMACULATA 


| SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginie 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. Musie, 
Expression, Domestic Science, ete. New bul 3 


| room connecting bath. Swimming Pool, H 


ing. Mountain climate. Students from 40 states. W. E. 


Martin, Ph. D., Pres., Box F. 


AVERETT COLLEGE for Young Women. 


63rd session. Four year preparatory, two year coll 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Commercial, 
Modern building, Horeng laboratories. 80 resident students, 
Rate $465. Faculty 22. Illustrated catalog. James P, 
Craft, M. A. (Harvard), Box AM, Danville, Va. 


. . R 
Colonial School for Girls eg bs 
Capital. High School, Coll Prepara! llegiate 
Courses. Complete ‘Domestic Selence and Secretarial 
departments. Music, Art, and Expression. Well ordered home 


and social life. Athletics. Miss Charlotte Crittenden 
Prin., 1535 Eighteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Mary Lyon School 2°32 Steen 


In aCollegeTown 
Preparatory for college. Hi; 


gh scholpitir inaa Music, 
Art, Languages, Home-making Sciences. Out-door 
including canoeing. Seven Gables—Junior School. 
clif_—Graduate School. Write for catal Mr. and MIS 
H. M. Crist, Principals, Box 1530, Sw: ore, Pa. 


NEW JERSEY, ORANGE 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. 

tory, special mepe Music, Art Dene ee oo 

physical work in gymnasium an . Catalog on request. - 
Luce C. Bearn, Headmistress 


3 School 

Penn Hall ai: 

Aim—Full Development of Trae Womanhood 
cae. ceases 


Rooms May each year at 
Atlantic City. Work not interrupted. Sates $800, 
Pao 


Catalògue and views. 


FRANK $. MAGILL, A. M., Prin, Box B, Chambersbarg, 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


THE 


cudder 


SCHOOL 


West 72d Street at Riverside Drive, New York 
“A Modern School for the Modern Giri” 
7 buildings; 200 students. (A) SELECT HIGH 
SCHOOL:— and General. (B) POST 
GRADUATE:—1, Domestic Science and Home Manage- 
ment; 2, ; includes Spanish, French, Library 
etc. 3, Social Welfare and Community Service. 
instruction with opportunity for actual experi- 
swimming, e 
Address Miss A. M. Scupper, 244 W. 72d St. 


Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 
Episcopal school for girls—Seventy-ninth Session. 
Rich in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of 
thepresent. Thorough college preparation. Outdoor 
sports. Address Mrs. H. N. Hills, A. B. Box C. 

A select school for 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 350 tenoa dor 


York and Philadelphia. College preparatory and 
Two years finis course for high school 
work. Individual attention. New 


CE) J; iR A college with modern dormi- 
e tories and julpment, attrac- 
b anı 


{CREST 


B.; 
Wu. A. Coxrm, Lit. D., President, iok Pennsylvania, 
pel a eee henaenete eeeraebeaahee ethene hehe 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE FiNishinasonoor 
For girls. Two year “rane gt = School atone 
College Preparatory. usi: à t 

Oa Kenna Doania aas Ro anA 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 234 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


EASTERN COLLEGE—CONSERVATORY for Girls 


A school of high standards, 45 minutes from Washington. 
Four years’ Academy Course. Junior and Senior College 
Specializing 


x B, Manassas, Va. 


Rs SCHOOL 


eens School for Ghis 
years High 


ool and two years 
= iledern eat a equi 


ment. Campus, 


iene 3 ome Economica, 


anmes W. Way, Eao A 30, Rareian, N. C. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A school for the jay and to-morrow. Courses: prepar- 


[A a ag graduates; special, 


school 
tal, For cätalog, address 
Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph.D., Headmaster, Washington, D.C 


WIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies. 


Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 8th. In the Shenan- 
dosh Valley of Virginia. papai climate, modern equip- 
meat, Students from 33 Courses: Collegiate (3 years), 

(4 years). Muni, “Art, Expression and Domestic 
‘and field. Catalog. STAUNTON, Va. 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 


61 East 77th Street, New York City 
Address Director for Catalogue. Special 
Summer Session July Ist to August 12th. 


Irving College and Music Conservatory 


All branches of music eating organ and theoreti- | 
Vena alloy nea oe Secreta’ 


Home Economics. ship. 


a near Harrisburg. Selected atronage. 
Roary ise year, Catalog. “Address President, 
Special Schools 
PHIDELAH RICE SUMMER SCHOOL 
OAK BLUFFS, MAI TH. ’S VINEYARD, MASS. 
The Bungalow Seid gesture, the Bea 


Courses in 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


intividual training will Bites aga ole the child who does 


ih osya, Pa pati ’ School, Box 


-~ Mollie Woods Hare, Prin. 


The Ithaca School of Physical Education 


N Normal Course. Graduates eligible to teach in 

„r. Schools. Course ames., Cove fucational Dor 

public comen ‘a oa or- 
Summer sessions duri 2 


d July. For 
catalog address The Registrar, wa Dowie) Park, Tthaza, N.Y. 


The Sargent School ‘genye 


Education 
Established 1881 
De. . Address for booklet 
D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 


= SARGENT _Cambridge, Mass. 
The Miss Farmer School of Cookery 


Cooking School Cook Book. Cookery 
for the home and for hey 
moni or intensive short courses. , 

* Miss ALICE. BRADLEY, Principal, 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Use. Six 
Shin Eat 


in Music, Art, Physical Education, 
‘ourses. Outdoor sports. | 


14 resins from Philadelpti. Booklet. | 


The American Magazine 
Schools and Colleges for Girls 


arf ofthe- Woods 


Where young women are guided understandingly and successfully to beautiful and effi- 
cient Christian womanhood. A school to which families are sending the fourth genera- 

$) tion of their daughters. 82nd year. Membership in the North Central Association of 
AN | A Collegesand Secondary Schools. Accredited by Indiana StateDepartment of Education, 


7 

NM A Twelve modern buildings. New College Hall, Gymnasium, Natatorium, ete. 
AL Athletics, scholastic and social equipment are complete and modern to the 

` last detail. The 40-acre golf course is an example. 
College of Arts and Science—Courses leading to degrees B. A. and B. 8. 
Department of Household Economics, B. S. Degree—Elective courses offered 
to all college students. 
Conservatory of Music—Teachers’ and Artists’ Certificate courses, 

School of Expression—Teachers’ Certificate courses. Various elective 

courses open to all students. 
School of Art—Drawing, water color, oll, keram- 
ics. Certificates 
Academy—Four-year High School course. 
Bulletin and profusely illustrated booklets 
will be sent upon request. 


Address 
THE REGISTRAR 


Box 59 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 
SX = Indiana 
a 


Bradford Academ 


The oldest 
school for 
the higher 
education 


MS 


ANE 


England, 
pene 1803. Two and three year 
courses for college preparation. Also a 
Junior College Course for High School 
Graduates. Main building excellently 
furnished in good taste. 
address 

MISS MARION COATS, A. M., Principal 
- Box 172, Bradford, Mass. 


A A mec li 


Inspiring work, a beautiful environment ‘and 
recreation combined for a he elpfulsummer. Tu- 
toring for college preparation; secretarial train- 
ing; civic and social service training for mature 
and young women. A summer vacation for 
mothers and daughters. Separate department 
for children. Tennis, golf, riding, swimming. 
Catalog. 


MISS MASON’S SUMMER SCHOOL 
Box 954, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


For catalog 


ITA 


em AO 
ein 


WARD-BELMONT 


For GirLS and Younc Womtn 


ESERVATIONS for the 1922-23 ses- 
sion should made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance. 

Courses covering 4 years’ propa ratory and 2 
ears' college work. Strong Music and Art 
Jepartments. Also Literature, Expression 
Physical Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swimming 
pool. Woody Crest is the School Farm and 

Country Club. References required. 

Booklets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box 8, Nashville, Tenn. 


Russell Sage College 


Founded Ht — Russell in connection 
Emma W! School 
A Seksol of Practical Arts 

Designed for the higher education of women, particu- 
larly on vocational and professional lines. 
Work and Household Economics. B. A. and B. 8. degrees. 
Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y, 


For Girls and 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEG Young Women 


38th year. 25 states. H.S. and Jr. College. usic, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science and Business C ina Music 

a specialty. Alt. 1900 ft. Gym., swimming pool, new dormi- | 
tory with private baths. Rate $500. | Our own Garden and Dairy. Terms $450 to 

Va., Bristol, Box 135. H. G. ‘Noffsinger, A.M., Pres. ' JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL. D., President, Box A, Frederick, Md 


Abbot Academy 


Ninety years’ devotion to the development of cultured and 
intelligent womanhood. Notable school-home and equipment— 
ample athletic fields. College preparatory course. Academic 
course, including two years' work for High School graduates, 
gives advanced college credit» Christian but not sectarian. 
23 miles from Boston. Catalogue. Address 

Miss Bertha Bailey, Principal, Andover, Mass. 
Founded 


= Lindenwood College “= 


A college that ge pre-emi- 
nently for the training of young 
women for healthful, useful lives. 
For catalog address 

J. L, ROEMER, D, D., Pros. 
Box 922, St. Charlies, Mo. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


| Standard A. B. and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, Ex- 
| pression and Home Economics. Accredited Courses Peda- 
gogy. Five new buildings a 45-acre suburban site. 


One of the oldest colleges for 
young women west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Class A College with 
two and four-year courses. New 
buildings, modern equipment, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, athletic 
grounds. 


The American Magazine 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys (as 
young as six but not over fourteen) 
where the little fellows get home 
care and traning. Your boy will be 
safe here while he learns worth- 
while things. Sympathetic, intelli- 
gent guidance everywhere. Military 
training, modified to meet boys’ 
needs, makes alert, erect and prompt. 
Let Page start your boy so he will 
go right. Lady teachers to fifth 
grade. House Mothers. Ask for the 
Page catalog. Address 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 935 
Los Angeles California 


KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Develops the boy and 
trains him for- leader- 
ship by a comprehen- 
sive system of athletic, 
military and general 
activities. All “the 
courses of a large high 
school. 

COL. T. A. JOHNSTON 
Superintendent 


708 Third Street 
Boonville, Missouri 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through 
carefully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. 
Unit of R. O. T. C. with Army Detail, by direction 
of the President of the United States. College Prepar- 
atory, Business and Music. Graduates admitted 
without examination to Universities. 
“Big Brother Plan’’ of government brings boys 
into close personal touch with their instructors. Lower 
school for smaller boys. All Athletics, Debating and 
Literary Societies. Glee Club, Band and 
Orchestra. Special terms to good musi- 
cians. Capacity taxed annually. Early 
enrollment necessary. Catalogue. Address 
COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 
Box 122 Mexico, Mo. 
Write for information about 

our Summer School 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Aim of the School—A thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
moral training for college 
or business. | 
Spirit—A manly tone of self- 
reliance, under Christian 
masters. Personal attention 
to each boy. 
Location—On the western § | 
slope of the famous Cumber- § | 
3 land Valley, one of the most f | 
beautiful and healthful spots of Ame ca. 
Equipment—Modern and complete. Magnificent 
Gymnasium. Write for catalogue and “The 
Spirit of Mercersburg.” Address Box 159. 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL, D., Headmaster. 


TENNESSEE 


Military Institute 
Boys enrolled from 30 States establish Tennessee 
Military Institute as 


The South’s Best Known Military School 


Good name of school rests on thorough academic work, 
efficient military training and physical dev elopment, 
and the spirit of T.M.1., which inspires boys to their 
best achievement. Sound government through sensible 
restraints and incentives to good conduct. Rated 
Honor School by Southern Commission on Accredited 
Schools. Health record . Mild climate, out- 
door exercises all year. R.O.T.C. Modern buildings 
and i guip, laboratories, gymnasium, swimming 

er track. All athletics. Charges moderate. 

OF ogtalog address 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt., Box 113 
Sweetwater, Tennessee 
Box17 ~ 


THE MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY woodstock, va. 


Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beauti- 
ful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Pre- 
pares for college and business. Music, athletics. Modern 
equipment. 24th year. Limited to 100 boys. $500. 
Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFFP, A. M., Headmaster, 


R. O. T. C. and Naval Units 


lished 1867. Prepares for college and business life. 
Mi tary training by Army officers. Naval cutie high- 
powered laurich for Naval Unit. Sea trips on $. war 
vessels, 15 states and 5 foreign countries re; Ad last 
year. +000 improvements recently. Mild climate per- 
mits outdoor sports the year round. Un que traini in 
carefulness and the value of money. Broader training ti 
publie schools. Catalog. 
Rev. Walter Mitchell, D.D., Rector 


Box A Charleston, S. C 
PEDDIE 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 2 
An endowed preparatory school f 
with graduates now leadi in AN 
scholarship and student activities | = 
| 
es 
k 
b 
RANDOLPH -MACON ACADEMY Military 
Work endorsed by colleges and universities. Beautiful 
and healthful location, Athletic grounds, new nasium 


in 26 colleges. Conducted with the 
firm belief that healthy bodies 
and swimmin; Terms $405. Special reductions for 
2nd term. 


give the best chance for the right 
growth of the mind. 60 Acre 

E. SUMTER SMITH—W. R. PHELPS | 
Principals, Bedford, Va. 


campus. All athletic sports, swim- 
Lake Forest Academy for Boys Peeitetion Butane 


ming pool, gymnasium. Lower 
NON-MILITARY 65th year 


school for boys under 14. 57th 
THOROUGH COLLEGE PREPARATION—diploma admits to ALL cer- 


year. For booklets address 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D. 
tificate universities—definite preparation for entrance examinations of Yale, 
Princeton, Harvard, etc. 


Headmaster 
Hightstown, N., J. 
An endowed school, not for profit. Student council and spirit of Lake Forest 
develop character and good comradeship. All modern build es, Scientifically j 
conducted athletics. e hour north of Chicago on Lake Michigan. Annual f 
charge $950. Catalog. P 


John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 149, Lake Forest, Illinois 


CAROLINA NAVAL-MILITARY ACADEMY 


Beautifal Environment and Splendid Equipment 
Altitude 2300 feet on the Celebrated Asheville-Hendersonville Health Plateau, the “Land of the Sky.” 


chant uarters, excellent food, campus and’ farm ‘ot 350 Seres, lates lake, rowing, fishing, golf, athletics. 


» Commercial courses. Pupils live in homes teachers, 
September and May in the ‘‘open” in new bungalettes. 
Junior School for boys 10 to 12 years of age, High School for older boys. Ex 
100 boys. For catalog address, The Headmaster, 


Box 6-Y 


mienced educators. Limited to 
NDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


ULVER SCHOOLS 


Lake Maxinkuckee, Culver, Indiana 


Developed as a scientific and practi- 
cal contribution to the summer traini: 
of young Americans, with the belie! 
that vacations should develop character 

and stir aspiration, as well as pro 
æ holesome recreation. ‘The popularity 
of this conception is attested by the 
enrollment of more than 1,000 boys in 
Culver each summer. 


Because Culver is not con- 
ducted for profit, you may af- 
ford your son the advantage of 
its unsurpassed equipment and 
| personnel at a cost not exo 
ine that of the average camp. 


Write Dean's Office for cata- 
log of Naval, Cavalry, Artiller 
Aviation or Woodcraft Schoo 


RVIN ¢ 


SCHOOL for Boys "Now vox 


25 miles from N. Y., in the beautiful, historic “Irving” 
country. 86th year. '31 years undar e ney 

xtensive groun odern and com juipment. 
Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Athletic 
Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. 


Address J. M. FURMAN, L. H. D, Headmaster, Box 926 


MORGAN PARK 


Military Academy 
14 miles from center of Chicago. Accredited at 

leading universities. Very strong faculty—20 men 
for 200 boys. Training under West Point qraduase, 
m hasizes honor; habits of orderliness, precision 
promptitude. develops leadership. Teacher-con- 
ducted trips to Chicago's art and industrial centers. 
Recreational activities. Not conducted for pront. 
talog. 


Geperate Lower School for younger bo; Ca 
Address COL. H. D. ABELLS xs 


Box 1100 Morgan Park, Chicago, IH. 


MILITARY. ACADEMY. 


Boys 10 to 20 yeara old 
for the ene (Bian 
Academies or Business. 


Rated Honor School by the War 
Department, the first school in 
the South to receive hr 


teachers for rode or 
Military training develo 
ohedisiai, eA 


tutorial system. 
Academy sixty-two yeare old. 
plant, full equipment, absolutely fireproof. Charges, 
Illustrated catalog free. Address 


CASCADILLA School tor Boye. 
Classes. hletics. 


Individual attention. Small s 
Gymnasium. Well-kno 
125. Summer session. 


90th Year (Military since 1887) 
Ere ene a College Preparatory | 
Com ae modern equipment. parate 
ing for young boys. “If you wish to make sure 
of your son's scholastic as well as military 
FraAs choose Peekskill. athe late Maj. Gen. 
Bell’s advice to parents. 


Address the PRINCIPALS, Box A-5, Peekskill, N. Y. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL. 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. a 
For manly boys. Thorough 


business. Military — 
work. Individual instructi 


on, yeicel 
Culture and Athletics, ae ices Pyare 
Swimming Pool, Achicie: meds separate 


School for boys under write for aan 


Wiliam Addison Ranne, A: 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Lexington, Missouri 
43 Miles from Kansas City 


High Grade Preparatory School for 
boys of good character. Accredited by 
colleges. Men teachers who fully under- 
stand boys. Largest nasim in Missouri. 
Indoor heated swimming pool. 50-acre 
campus with 3 athletic elds. Catalog 
Address Col. 8. Sellers, Supt., 183 
Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 


Wentworth Junior Barracks. Separate lower 
school for younger boys, 3rd to 8th 
grades. New buildings with every ap- 
pointment. Fullinformation on request. 


Camps 


? 


‘THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMP 


(for Girls) On Gull Lake, Michigan 


NJOY a happy, healthful outing at 

Camp Pottawottamie this Summer. 

Located on private island in beautiful 
Gull Lake. Swimming, canoeing, sailing, 
gymnastics, games, nature and folk dancing, 
basketry, nature study, Girl Scout Course 
and other fascinating activities. Healthful 
dietary, inspected foods, splendid equip- 
ment, expert instructors. Personal super- 
vision and refined associations assured under 
auspices of Battle Creek Sanitarium. Rates 
moderate. Send 


for portfolio of >. Dean, Normal School 
views. > of Physical Education 


For Girls (under 20 years), Roxbury, Vermont 


A 300 acre wonderland in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. Athletic fields, private swimming pond, 
clay tennis courts, screened dining porch, sleeping 
bungalows, and a big assembly hall for plays, dances, 
music, and games around a big cheery fireplace 
Famous for its fine saddle horses, free horseback 
riding, instruction, and wonderful camping trips 
Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors, Enthusiastic 
counselors carefully chosen. Write now for illustrated 
booklet. 


Mr. & Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass, 


CAMP HIGHLAND LAKE 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Waynesboro, Virginia 


42nd year. In Blue Ridge Mountains. 1300 ft. altitude. 
Four hours from Washington. Prepares for universities 


and business life. Small classes and individual attention The most beautifully environed and splendidly equipped 

secured through faculty of one teacher for every ten cadets. in America, 2,300 feet altitude on the celebrated Asheville- 
New $250,000 fireproof buildings. Swimming pool and Hendersonville Plateau, Blue Ridge Mountains, 

Asalaia. Rete $600. Annual Spring Encampment, Western North Carolina's “ Land of the Sky” 

TETRAN R.0. T.C The Plattsburg of the South, faculty of 30 leading educators, Boys 

* z . 10 to 20 of age. ay activities, swimming, rowing, 

Ma ; Morgan H. Hudgins under U.S fishing, golf, Zalltary qed navel arti, Academia work ts mako o9 
‘incipal. Box 406 War Dept | deficiencies, cadet band, excellent food, life in the open. 


| 


| Summer Session of Georgia Military Acadomy, 
the South's leading prep school. July 3 to August 26, 


Address, THE REGISTRAR, COLLEGE PARK, GA, 


Sargent Camps 


PETERBORO, N. H. 
The Athletic Camps for Girls 


Every activity has its purpose in helping the girl 
toward healthy, happy, useful life. Skilled leaders. 
Woodcraft, water sports, hiking, horseback riding, 
games, dramatics, music, dancing. 

Junior Camp. Unexcelled equipment and care 
Homecraft for little folks 

Sargent Club. A distinct unit with all camp 
privileges for girls over 20. Campers accepted for 
two weeks or more, June to Sept. inclusive 

For illustrated booklet address Camp Secretary, 
8 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Camp Kineo 


On Long Lake, Harrison, Maine 


For boys 7 to 15 inclusive who can afford 
to pay a fair price for exceptional advantages. 
Kineo's wide range of activities is in charge of 
mature men. Sports and hobbies every virile boy 
loves—all at their best. Horsemanship, swim- 
ming, water sports in variety. Mountain trips, 


Academy 


Where Earnestness 
is inspired and 
Thoroughness required 


tion for college or business. Grammar and high 


ech ades. Open the year around. 15-acre campus wiih ocean cruises, handicraft in wood and 
sacle d athleti vg Nena equipment tl od metal; electricity, auto and motor 
thletics. ew gymnasium acancles es- K £ tafo, 8 SET Hae 
ly o~ the grammar school grades. One hour from boat schools. Safe guards everywhe re 
Francisco near Stanford University. Catalogs. Camp comforts. Safe comradeship | 
GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster State age. Give references. Address |] | 
Bor A Palo Alto, California IRVING A. McCOLL, Hotel McAlpin, New York City 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 567 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 
Chauncy Hall School 
Established 1828. Prepares lusively for MASSA- 
Causrrrs SiNsTI aha F TECH? OLOGY and 
other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 


Camp Kineowatha 


Elizabeth Bass, B. A., Director, Wilton, Maine. 


FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. Rituatod on boani lake | A camp for girls who seek quality, refinements 
ot oro! oating, Swimming, Fish- | and “real camping experience.’ Horseback riding, 
Pasadena Military Academy onem morouga f ing, Horseback-riding, | | tennis baseball, swimming, boating, canoeing and 
fundamentals of English education. Fifth to eighth gram- | n ‘Tennis and other outdoor Bil departments of art and crafts. 
mar grades with full high school and aroile preparatory | sports. An ideal place for Kineowatha School Camp 
beep paar poe La rebel ca Cam health and recreation. includes preparation for college entrance examinations 
Catalogue, ‘BD. No. 2, Box 12 A, Pasadena, Cal Tutoring if desired with all camp sports, Mention which camp is desired. 
2 : Camp opens July Ist. ae 
PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY For book of views address Irving E. McColl Hotel McAlpin, New York 
A Junior Miltary Academy, exclusively for boys, fom „Mas Vingrwia Harte, | | 
many of its pupils thruout their boyhood. Enrollment Director, Box A, Sullins : er 
aay, month. p ‘limate permits outdoor life and builds College, Bristol, Va. | Business Training Schools 
th. Swimming. Summer Camp. | 
RICHARD P. Y, Sup’t, Oak Park, Palo Alto, Cal. | 


LLISTON A School for Boys THE LESLEY CAMP |! Eastman School of Business For,™ere {ban 0° 


(For girls over sixteen years of age), Newfound Lake, American Business College. Thoro training in every business 
Preparato, for college or scientifc school. Directed | Bridgewater, New Hampshire. (Under the direction pursuit. Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial and 
and pla; Junior School for young boys. A distinct | of the Lesley School, ( i 


“ambridge, Mass.) Industrial Teachers’ Courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 
its own buil A te faculty. Address ivities À ss Mrs. Edith successful men. Open all year. Enter any week-day. Catalog. 
CHIBALD ding; separate far Principal . Outdoor activities. Address Mrs. Edith 


7 P Aig ` . > New Yorx, Poughkeepsie, Box 637. C. C. Games. 
Box B, Easthampton, Mass. Lesley Wolford, 29 Everett St., Cambridge, =. 

William Warren School For Boys MIAMI CAMP FOR BOYS 

E A An ee piace tor aanmer recreation oda careful, efficient 

aculty. Good wholesome food. iking, swimming, fishing, 

» Harvard, etc. Open-air class rooms. Sleeping porches. | athleticgames. Lectures and entertainments around the camp 

. Military Instruction. Separate Lower School. Address | fire. For booklet address Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Germantown, 

BOX W-4, MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA Under direction of Miami Military Institute. 


Greenbrier Military School (Presbyterian) 


Modern school with ex, inetgactors. 2300 ft. elevation, 
on Main Line C. & O. R. R. StatfOn Ronceverte. $125,000 
00 new buildings and improvements this year. Gymnasium. 
Terms $500. Catalog. Address COL. H. B. MOORE, 
A.M., PRIN., Box 23, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. Develops manly boys into men of purpose. 
Gallege preparatory and general courses. U.S. Army officers 

. Superb location in world-renowned climate. All 
manly sports and athletics. Send for Catalog and View Book, 


ASHEVILLE, N. C, 


CALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


For boys of 
ys of 6 to 15 years. Modern buildings. Large case- 


usiness Administration 


COMPLETE COURSE /n 
TWO YEARS 


COLLEGE ORADE 


Camp Cowasset 


North Falmouth, Mass., on Buzzards Bay, 
Cape Cod. The Seashore Camp for Girls. Safe 
canoeing, swimming and water sports. Free horse- 
back riding, trained instructor, tennis, basket- 
ball, field contests. Seniors and Juniors. Good 


food, good fun and good care. 


Address Miss Beatrice A. Hunt, 22 Plymouth St. 
Holbrosak, Mass. 


—for young men of executive calibre. 


_ _ Accounting Course (college grade) also completed 
in two years — prepares for commercial and public 
accounting and Č P. A. exams. 

Each of these courses of ed trai i 
completed in two years as thoroughly as in unepecieied 
university training, which requires four years. 

Other resident of . 

oe S courses of college grade. Secre 
Largest institution of its kind in the world—founded 


in 1879. Adequate pment, faculty — 
nas equy t, able faculty — graduates 


Send lor special catalog to 
LL Lindabury, Deweter 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


18 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 11, MASS. 


. Open all the: year. Address 
4001 W. 16th Street, Los Angeles, California 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
in two 


For catalog aade up of epentials only. Ezpenses lo. | — DIRECTORY OF SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 114 


HOSE who study human habits 
agree that most of our good habits 
are formed before we are ten years old. 


That is why the mother’s watchful 
care andearly teaching are so important. 


Millions of mothers believe that Ivory 
Soap cleanliness is a basic part of their 
children’s education. They use Ivory 
Soap from the very first—for the baby’s 
bath, clothes, bottles, nipples and 
utensils. 


Then the child begins to do things. 
And so, Ivory Soap washes doll clothes 
and doll faces. Of course, she takes 
her own bath with it, too. 


IVORY SOAP . 


COPYRIGHT 1921 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI 


Watch those first 10 years 


Right now, while she is still young 
and eager to learn, teach her the seven 
important things about fine soap. 
They are: Purity, mildness, whiteness, 
fragrance, abundant lather, easy rins- 
° ‘ 29 
ing and It Floats’’. 


Having learned these, she will prob- 
ably use Ivory Soap a/ways, because 
Ivory combines all seven. 


For these same seven reasons you 
are probably now using Ivory today for 
your face and hands, for your bath, 
for your hair, and for laundering your 
silks, laces, woolens and other delicate 
garments. 


I? FLOATS 


“Whenever soap comes in contact 
with the skin, use Ivory.” 


Ivory soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 


Small Cake 
For toilet, bath, nursery, 
shampoo, fine laundry. Can 
be divided in two for in- 
dividual toilet use. 


Y Large Cake 
Especially for laundry 
use. Also preferred by 
many for the bath. 


Í TORT | 
Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the washbowl 
washing of delicate garments. 
Sample package free on re- 
quest to Division 
18-E, Dept. of 
Home Economics. 
The Procter & 
Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Mischief — 


The story of a sinister hate and a headlong love 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


Author of the Scattergood Stories 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GAYLE HOSKINS 


LL important activities of the few 
hundreds of citizens of Gilead 
were influenced by one piece of 
knowledge. This fact lay upon 
the town as a sort of basic law. 

It modified everything; made the problem 
of life and the pursuit of happiness in 
Gilead difficult, and strangely different 
from the same problem in any other town. 

This bit of common knowledge was that 
Enoch Kidder hated Aaron Kidder with 
acold, silent, puritanically fanatic hatred, 
and that Aaron Kidder hated Enoch with 
a smile. 

The brothers had founded the village. 
Enoch had named it, and Aaron had 
imported such worldly pleasures as it 
possessed. They were young men, then, 
partners, and ambitious of wealth. By 
shrewdness and herculean labor their few 
acres of timberland increased to enor- 
mous limits; their first crude sawmill was 
replaced by another and another, until it 
became an interminable mass of saws and 
tesaws, of edgers, slashers, conveyors, and 
all that is required to equip a plant 
capable of sawing fifty thousand feet of 
Spruce and pine each day. Aaron and 

noch were millionaires. 

Thenthey quarreled—tall, spare, bearded 
Enoch ad. broad, squat, always-smiling 
Aaron fought with their hands in the sight 
ofall Gilead, and no man dared part them. 

hey fought until exhaustion made an 
end of it, and neither could claim the 
victory. Then, like the shrewd, deter- 
mined men they were, they went together 
to their office and drew forth a map of the 
town and of their holdings of timber 
which surrounded it, and Enoch, taking a 
tuler, drew a line, fairly and justly, from 
east to west, bisecting the wealth. 
. “Choose,” said he to his brother; and 

aron, smiling with battered lips, chose 
that portion of the domain lying to the 
north of the line. 

e will appraise the mill,” said 
Aaron, “and the flip of a coin shall decide 
which iye or sells.” 

I will have no part in a game of 
chance,” said Enoch, in his stern, right- 
ous way. “As the mill lies north of the 
line, you shall buy, and I will build again.” 


So it was done, and men to the north of 
the line lived under the rule of Aaron, and 


` men to the south of it under the rule of 


Enoch, and no man mistook where the 
line lay. For, to the north of it men 
might drink and gamble and carouse as 
their perversities urged them; and Aaron 
permitted, if he did not import, the de- 
vices essential to such conduct. But to 
the south of the line, such Blue Laws as 
the Pilgrim Fathers might have devised 
held good, and Enoch saw to their rigid 
enforcement. 

What was the cause of the quarrel no 
human being ever knew, but many 
hazarded a guess that the manner of life 
of the smiling Aaron was at the root of it. 
That may have been so; or it may have 
been a woman, or a nickel, or the location 
of a new tote road. It might have been 
anything, great or small, for they were 
men of strong wills, impatient of opposi- 
tion... and the quarrel was inevitable. 


S° AARON went out from that place 
smiling and well satisfied, for he fancied 
he had the best of the transaction. But, 
for all that, he vowed in his heart that the 
day should come when he would be mas- 
ter, not only north but south of the line as 
well, and that he would strip Enoch of his 
last dollar and his last acre, and drive him 
from the woods. 

But Enoch did not smile, nor did he 
make any vows in his heart. He set about 
erecting a new mill with necessary appur- 
tenances, and he built himself a fine house, 
for that day and place, and furnished it to 
his taste. When all was ready, to the 
astonishment of the citizens of Gilead, 
both north and south, he put the finishing 
touch to his labor by bringing to his new 
house a wife. 

Enoch was then in the fortieth year of 
his age, and Aaron in the thirty-eighth. 

As for Enoch’s new wife, she seemed 
strangely misplaced in that environment, 
for she was very beautiful, with a fair, 

olden beauty, and she was very young. 
t was to be seen by all how she worshiped 
her great, bearded husband; and, though 
Enoch was a stern, reserved man, he was 
never otherwise than tender and gentle 


toward his wife, and to the day of her 
death he loved her. No man ever hin- 
dered Enoch when his will was set, or 
swerved him from a determination; but 
with a touch of her slender finger Charity 
Kidder could quell her husband in his 
moments of high rage. 

On the night a son was born to them, 
Enoch put on his hat and strode out of 
the house and across the line, and for the 
first and only time in his life entered the 
swinging doors and stood on the sawdust 
floor of the saloon and gaming house by 
means of which Aaron saw to it that the 
wages he paid his lumberjacks returned 
speedily to his own pockets. There Enoch 
paused, and there was a hush in the room. 

“God has given me the son for whom I 
have prayed,” he said in his deep, com- 
pelling voice, and then he paused, and his 
gray eyes moved from face to face. “I 
have come to give you warning, and to 
give all men warning. . . . If, by any man’s 
will or act, my son comes to know evil or 
to do evil, that man I will kill with m 
hands.” Again he paused, and again his 
eyes moved from face to face. “This town 
is my son’s home. Here he will live and 
here he will grow to manhood... . Where 
my word is law, there is no open flaunting 
of God. On this side of the line God is 
affronted daily and nightly. ... Mark me 
well! My son must grow to manhood with 
your iniquities within reach of his hand. 
. . . That man who seduces him from 
righteousness, that man who shows my 
son the face of evil, shall die.” 


AS HE finished speaking he saw how his 
brother Aaron stood in the door and 
smiled, and he looked into Aaron’s eyes, 
and Aaron looked into Enoch’s eyes, but 
no word passed between them, and Enoch 
strode out of the place. . . . Aaron’s smile 
grew wider, for he saw now how he might 
harm his brother more terribly than by 
stripping him of lands and wealth. ... 
noch would have named his son from 
the Old Testament, with some harsh, un- 
comely name, but the boy’s mother would 
not permit it. “The boy shall have a 
sturdy name,” she said gently; “but it 
must be a kindly name which may be 
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wise 


*‘God has given me the son for whom I have prayed,” he said in his deep, compelling 


spoken with love. John is in my mind, 
Enoch, after that young man whom the 
Saviour loved.” And so it was. 

Very early in his life John Kidder was 
instructed in the geography of his village 
and shown where lay the line dividing his 
father’s from his uncle’s land. “You may 
come and go where you wish, my son, on 
this side of the line,” said Enoch; ‘‘but 
yonder, beyond the line, is evil and 
wickedness. Over there lives a man who 
is the devil’s agent and he does devil’s 
mon You must never set foot across the 
ine. 

“Is the devil there, Father?” the child 
asked. 

“He is there.” 

“ And is hell there, too, Father?” 

“Hell is there,” said Enoch. 

The child peered across the line, and 
then stared behind him at the part of the 
village where he lived, and through which 
he might roam at will. 

“Hell looks just like the part that 


to give you warning, and to give all men warning. . . 


isn’t hell,” he said with childish logic. 

Enoch had no answer for this, because 
he was no metaphysician, but a man of 
fact and action. “I have shown you the 
line. You must never pass it.” 


‘ROM this time, when young John was 
old enough to play about the village, 
mothers had a new terror with which to 
frighten naughty children. They would - 
oint out to trembling urchins Enoch 
Kidder and say: “If you are naughty 
when little John is with you, that big man 
will break you to pieces in his fingers. He 
has said so. He has said he will kill any- 
body who teaches naughtiness to his son.” 
Thus Enoch worked to protect his child 
from knowledge of evil. And because his 
word was law, and bread and butter as 
well as life and limb depended upon ob- 
servance of this law, there was no man 
who failed to set a guard over his words 
and actions when the boy was near. John 
lived in the midst of a conspiracy to keep 


. If, by any man’s will or act, 


him ignorant of the evils of the world— 
but in his heart he knew evils existed, and 
felt a natural curiosity to know what they 
were like. Often, when he was alone, he 
would hide behind some shed or fence 
abutting upon the line, and stare across 
into the forbidden country with curious 
eyes, striving to catch a glimpse of Satan 
on a visit to his agent. 

But all he saw was a village of un- 
painted houses, a great sawmill, and rows 
upon rows of lumber piles curing in the 
sun. He saw men and women and children 
who looked like the men and women and 
children with whom he might associate. 
He saw no church; but then, one did not 
expect to see a church in hell. Once or 
twice he saw men beating each other with 
their fists, and the sight made his blood 
tingle; and many times he saw men who 
walked unsteadily. 

Many times he saw a broad, squat man, 
who seemed always to be laughing, and 
who joked with children and played their 
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voice, and then he paused and his gray eyes moved from face to face. 
my son comes to know evil or to do evil, that man I will kill with my hands” 


games at times. John wondered how such 
a pleasant person came to be in hell. 

Once, when John had reached the age 
of eight years, he lay behind a young 
spruce, spying across the line, and the 
short, squat man came toward him and 
stood smiling. 

“T see you behind that spruce, young 
fellow,” said the man. “‘Come out where 
I can get a look at you.” 

John obeyed, taking care to keep the 
tree between him and his father’s eyes. 

“So you’re the boy, eh? . . . So you’re 
John Kidder. Likely-looking boy.” 

John stared at the man with a delightful 

. feeling of horror at the nearness of a 
dweller across the line, and dug into the 
soft earth with his toe. Finally he plucked 
up courage. 

“Why are you in hell?” he asked 
breathlessly. 

The man threw back his head and 
laughed. “You don’t know me, do you, 
sonny?” 


“I have come 


“No,” said John. 

“Tm your uncle Aaron. Look me over, 
sonny, for you and I are going to be 
friends some day. Good friends. Gie my 
looks?” 

“Yes,” said John; and then, after a 
pause, “When does the devil come to see 
you?” 

“Want to see him, eh? Well, be patient. 
Some day I’ll show him to you. Not yet. 
Tell your father that for me, if you like. 
Tell him I’m something of a sportsman. 
I’m waiting till you’re fair game, and for 
something else, besides. . . . When you’re 
a man, John,—when you’re twenty-one, 
that'll be my time. Then I'll show you 
the devil, sonny.” 


pE WAS inevitable that John Kidder 
should grow up different in character 
and attributes from boys reared by com- 
monplace parents in commonplace envi- 
ronments. For one thing, he had a curi- 
osity gréater even than the curiosity of 
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your average boy; and this was but natu- 
ral because of the many things of which 
he was kept in ignorance. Unsatisfied 
curiosity nurtures the imagination. It 
was due to his mother’s gentleness that 
his imagination became poetic rather 
than morbid. Constantly she strove to 
cause him to see the world as a place of 
beauty, where men preferred virtue to 
evil. It was her work to translate for 
her son the stern, unbending religion of 
his father into gentleness and love. 

“Wife,” said Enoch Kidder, “you will 
make the boy effeminate and soft.” 

“ce ” e e i 

Enoch,” she said, “gentleness is not 
effeminacy, and love of beauty is not soft- 
ness.” 

“He must deal with hard men and 
wicked men. His future lies in the woods, 
and the woods are harsh.” 

“You must trust me in this, Enoch. 
He is my boy.” 

“And mine,” said Enoch; but he held 
his peace thereafter. Nevertheless, he 
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instructed his son in practical matters, 
and in his own conceptions of religion and 
of life; and in such matters as woodcraft 
and the cutting and sawing and marketing 
of pine and spruce, Enoch Kidder had no 
superior, 

k was when the boy was in his teens 
that his father took him to cruise a new 
piece of timber, a “town” Enoch called it; 
and for two weeks they slept out with no 
covering but the trees and the sky. 

“Father,” said John, on a night when 
they lay on their blankets before the fire, 
“I think I like Mother’s God better than 
yours.” 

“Eh?” said Enoch. “What do you 
mean? There is but one God.” 

John shook his head. ‘There must be 
two,” he said, “because the God you tell 
me about and the God Mother tells me 
about cannot be the same—any more than 
a maple can be a spruce. Mother’s God 
loves people, and is kind to them, and is 
glad when they are good. Your God just 
hates us when we are wicked.” 

“Tt is the same God,” said Enoch. 

John said no more, and never again did 
he argue the point with his father. 

As he grew older, the forest entered into 
John Kidder more and more, until he be- 
came part of it, and it of him. He loved 
it by night as well as by day, and there 
was much in common between John and 
the creatures who live and roam in natural 
freedom. His mother saw the beauty of 
this, and approved; his father saw the 
utility of it, and approved also. 


IF THE young man disappeared for days, 
his parents knew he was roaming the 
forest. If they heard him arising at mid- 
night to leave the house softly, they knew 
the forest had called to him. From his 
fifteenth year such mechanical devices as 
the compass were unnecessary to him, for 
an instinct for location and direction had 
developed. He knew the vast timber 
holdings of his father as the common man 
knows the plan of his own house and the 
location of the furniture in it, and he 
could tell you offhand how many feet of 
timber grew on this or that section, and 
how the land sloped, and where roads 
might be run to advantage. He could 
walk through a new piece of timber, pay- 
ing it slight attention, so it seemed, and 
at the end give you an estimate more cor- 
rect than a trained cruiser with compass 
and tally could make by counting each 
tree. In short, as a woodsman, he was in- 
valuable to his father. But it was not of 
board feet and logging. roads that he 
talked to his mother. 

He talked to her of the things that crept 
and walked and flew; talked of them, not 
as a naturalist but as a companion and 
intimate. And so, though his father in- 
structed him in the God of Moses, and his 
mother taught him of the God of Love, 
yet he was more akin to the pagans—of 
the blood of the great god Pan. 

As to his person, it was such as to 
make his stern father proud, and his 
mother glad. He was taller than his tall 
father and broader than his Uncle Aaron. 
His eyes were brown, with a singular spft 
brightness in them, and his hair was 
brown with a tinge of red. When he stood 
he was handsome, but when he moved he 
was something more than handsome, for 
there was a certainty, a facility, a grace 
which exists only in those creatures near 
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to nature and without the bounds of 
cramping civilization. 

Now that he stood on the threshold of 
manhood, his mother looked at him often 
and speculated, and envied the woman 
who should win his love. Often she specu- 
lated upon what manner of woman it 
would be, and how and where her son 
would encounter her. This troubled her a 
little, for young women were few in that 
country, and uncultured and coarse; but 
she had faith that the meeting would 
come, and she longed to see it take place. 


CHAPTER II 
ARON KIDDER was a studious man 


in the ways of evil, giving to that 
science the resources of an able mind and 
the.industry of a scholar. Such life as sur- 
rounded him was his laboratory, in which 
he carried on his work of research. He 
scrutinized all men who came under his 
eyes, to determine how they might be 
brought to his uses; but most painstak- 
ingly of all he studied his brother Enoch, 
and his nephew John. 

So well did he understand his brother’s 
stern, unbending, pious nature that he 
could have reproduced, almost in exact 
terms, the discourse given by Enoch to 
his son John upon the boy’s twenty-first 
birthday. Aaron knew well the date of 
that birthday, and the arrival of the 
young man at the legal age of manhood. 
It was the day for which he had waited— 
the day of Enoch’s pride! 

“My son,” Enoch had said on that day, 
“it has been God’s will that you grow to 
manhood. He has equipped you for the 
business of life with a fine body, with 
health, and with intelligence. Hitherto, I 
have guarded you from evil, as it was in 
my power to do. Now it is for you to pre- 
serve your body and your soul, because 
you are a man and no weakling, and be- 
cause it is God’s law that according to the 
acts of the flesh you shall be judged.” 

John remained silent, for there seemed 
no fitting reply. 

“To-day, for the last time, I would 
warn you against the man Aaron Kidder. 
I have shown you the line. So long you 
have lived without crossing it, and until 
you cross it, you are safe from him, for he 
dare not set foot on my side of it. Let 
nothing lure you across the line... . 
From this day you must choose your own 
way. It is not lawful I should guard you 
as a child, but’’—his stern face became 
more granite stern—‘‘even though it has 
been written, ‘Vengeance is Mine,’ this 
I can and shall do, though it bring me 
under the wrath of the Almighty: If 
Aaron Kidder, by his evil wiles, has his 
will in this matter and entices you to your 
ruin, I will kill him with my hands... . 
That is all, my son.” 

Now, Aaron Kidder could have set 
down the gist of this discourse without 
having been informed of its actual de- 
livery. . 

He knew, to the minutest detail, what 
manner of youth John Kidder was, and 
forthwith he commenced the bringing to- 
gether of the elements of a plan calculated 
upon sure knowledge of John Kidder’s 
strength and of his weaknesses. From 
that moment John Kidder took few steps 
which were not observed by Aaron Kidder 
in person or by others assigned by him to 
the task. 


So it came about that Aaron knew of 
the movements of his nephew John on the 
late June morning following the terrific 
storm from which many residents in that 
locality continue to date events. A deluge 
of rain had swollen mountain brooks to 
torrents; the river which traversed the 
village had risen six feet during the night 
and the lowlands had been turned into 
lakes; wind of tornado violence had 
wrenched and torn its way through the 
forest. 

John Kidder was early abroad, driven 
by anxiety. His fears were not for himself, 
but for his forest. He could see, in his 
imagination, magnificent trees uprooted 
and crashing to earth—he could see 
swaths cut through the timberland. It 
was not a property loss to him, but a 
personal loss . . . so that, almost before the 
storm had ceased, he hurried into the 
woods to know the worst. 

The morning was warm, sunny, the 
skies were blue. Damage there had been; 
here and there a tree lay prone, a great 
mass of earth and sod clinging to its roots; 
there was a little fall of dead and living 
boughs, but nowhere was the great swath 
of a destruction John had feared. . . . His 
heart sang; the satisfaction of trees and 
birds and insects became his satisfaction. 
He gloried in the morning as Pan might 
have gloried. 

Not by tote roads did he make his way, 
but across country, unerringly. 

In the forest it is amazing how the 
presence of some foreign object catches 
the eye. The trained woodsman can, it 
seems, feel the presence of something 
which does not belong in the picture. 
John breasted a ridge, he paused. Some- 
thing was not as it should be; the vista 
which spread below him was not right; he 
was arrested by this wrongness, stood 
poised, listening, while his eyes flicked 
here and there seeking that spot of 
strangeness which had struck his subcon- 
sciousness with sharp impact. 


Now. his eyes were held—by a patch of 
white a hundred yards away and down 
the slope. It was nota large spot of white. 
but far larger than any blossom could be; 
and in the summer what shows white in 
the woods but blossoms? It looked a tiny 
mound of white, like some belated, left- 
behind drift of snow. 3 

Very quietly he descended the ridge, by 
habit keeping his body screened from his 
objective by bush clump or bole of tree, 
and still the spot of white remained 
shapeless, not to be identifed. He was 
conscious of a lift of excitement, a quick- 
ening of heart beats. It was adventure, 
as the life of your woodsman is full of 
small adventure: of unexpected sights as 
he turns the corner of a natural lane; or 
sudden rare pictures. . . . He stepped into 
a small circular opening, soft with moss 
and grass, and there, a dozen feet away, 
was his mound of white. ... It was a 
mound of white satin. A little satin-clad 
foot projected from the mound and a 
slender silken ankle. . . . There was a spot ` 
of black, also, of long, tumbled, curling 
black hair which moved as the breeze 
touched it and seemed to be alive! John 
halted, irresolute. 

He moved closer and stood over the 
still, slender figure of the girl. She seeme 
asleep. Her face was hidden in the bend 
of her arm and (Continued on page 136) 


He lifted her head to his knee and stroked her forehead. He touched her 
wrists and found present the slight throbbing of the pulse. She lived! 


Ghosts What Aint 


It is a ten-to-one shot that you are nursing one of these ghosts what ain’t, right 
now, letting it make you hesitate, and side-step, and put off going 
after the things that you want and ought to have 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


WROTE a story once about a little 
black boy whose name was Mose, 
and one Hallowe'es he had just about 
the awfulest time any little black boy 
ever had in this world. There was a 
party at the cabin and his mammy sent 

im to get a pumpkin, to make a jack-o’- 
lantern. It was a mighty dark night and 
the little black boy had to go past the 
graveyard and through the wood and 
down the hollow, and when he reached the 
pumpkin patch he was scared almost 
white. He reached down to grab a pump- 
kin, and a great big 
headless ghost 
shouted at him to 
drop it—that it was 
his head. Little 
black Mose was so 
scared the ghost was 
sorry for him and 
gave him some 
sound, comforting 
advice: 

“Don’t you ever 
be afraid of ghosts,” 
the ghost told him, 
“ because there ain’t 
no ghosts.” 

So little black 
Mose started home 
and he picked up a 
stick. 

“Leggo that; 
that’s my leg!” an 
awful ghost voice 
said, and then that 

host told little black 
lose the same thing: 

“Don’t vou ever 
be scared of ghosts,” 
that ghost said; 
“there ain’t no 
ghosts.” 

And presently, 
when he was going 
pie the pl aoe 

e met all the ghosts 
in the world, holding 
a convention. There 
were millions of 
them, and every one 
told little black Mose 
the same thing: 

“Dey ain’t no 
ghosts!” 

When little black 
Mose got back to the cabin he was so 
scared he was blue-white, and everybody 
at the party told him he was a foolish little 
black Mose to be scared of ghosts, because, 
they told him: 

“Dey ain’t no ghosts!” 

Little black Mose allowed they were 
right, but when it came time to go to bed 
he just hung around and hung around and 
didn’t want to go up there in the dark. 

“Git erlong wid yo!” his mammy said. 
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eldest daughter. 


“What yo skeered ob when dey ain’t no 
ghosts?’ 

“I ain’t skeered ob de ghosts what am,” 
little black Mose Aleve, 

“Den what am yo skeered ob?” his 
mammy asked. 

“Nufhin’,” said little black Mose; “but 
I jus’ feel kinder oneasy about de ghosts 
what ain't.” 

Just like white folks! Just like white 
folks! We don’t have any real ghosts to 
be afraid of, and so we spend half of 
our time inventing imaginary spooks. 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER AND HIS FAMILY 


This picture of the Butler family was taken at Des Moines, Iowa, where 
Mr. Butler was the guest of the Iowa Press and Authors’ Club. From left 
to right the members of the group are: Jean and Marjorie, the Butler 
twins; Mr. Butler himself, with Ellis O., his young son; Mr. Butler’s father, 
who has lived with the family for years; Mr. Butler’s wife; and Elsie, his 
The family home is in Flushing, Long Island. Ellis Parker 
Butler became famous fifteen years ago as the author of ‘‘Pigs is Pigs,” a 
bit of rollicking humor which has been followed by a steady stream of fun 
ever since. He has added fame as a lecturer to his reputation as a humorist 


I am as bad as any of you. According 
to my latest census I have on my staff 
just about five hundred and sixty-four 
ghosts what ain’t that I have made for 
myself out of nothing. That is enough for 
one man, and a few over. Seventy-eight 
ghosts what ain’t are enough to handicap 
anyone. Three or four are enough to make 
an ordinary man miserable and any more 
than that are a nuisance. 

Jonah was a good example of a man 


with a ghost what ain’t. I mean the Jonah 
who had to take a trip in a whale, whether 
he could get a lower berth or had to take 
Upper Ten and make the best of it. 

By “ghosts what ain’t” I mean the 
hesitations and fears we put on ourselves 
which prevent us from getting the best out 
of life and out of ourselves. They are the 
imaginary whiffenpoofs that make us side- 
step and hesitate and back away, just as 
quae tried to get out of that trip to 

ineveh. 

I don’t think Jonah has had a fair deal. 
We call everybody 
with bad luck a 
pem and every- 

ody who brings bad 
luck 3 fooal, and it 
isn’t fair. Noah 
built the ark and, 
after the flood, got 
thoroughly and com- © 
pletely intoxicated, 
but we don’t call 
every drunk a Noah. 
And then there was 
Solomon. Solomon 
built the temple and 
had one thousand - 
wives, but we don’t 
call every bigamist a 
Solomon. 

But because poor 

Jona happened to 

e a hoodoo once in 
his life we can’t for- 
get it. As soon as I 
have time I am go- 
ing to start a society 
to be called the So- 
ciety for Giving 
Jonah a Fair Deal. 

Now the real facts 
about Jonah are as 
follows: Jonah was 
in the prophet busi- 
ness, and his job was 
to go to wicked mu- 
nicipalities and howl 
calamity unless they 
reformed and 
haved better. One 
day word came to 
Jonah to go to Nine- 
veh and cry against 
it because its wicked- 
ness arose to heaven. 
Nineveh was actually worse than Green- 
wich Village reread to be. By all ac- 
counts it was a tough joint and needed a 
reform administration, and Jonah seemed 
to be the right man to go there and start 
the campaign. 

When he received his orders Jonah 
should have put on his best clothes and 
mounted to the hurricane deck of a camel 
and loped to Nineveh in a hurry. Instead 
of doing that, he began to conjure up 
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ghosts what ain’t to frighten himself and 
make him afraid of the job. 

“Now, what do I know about the 
camel?” he probably said to himself. “I 
may get a camel I never saw before—a 
perfect stranger of a camel—and it may 
slew its head-around and bite a chunk out 
of my thigh and give me blood poisoning. 
Or it may shy at a jack-rabbit and throw 
me off and break my femur and tibia. Or 
it may stumble into a gopher hole and roll 
over on top of me and dislocate one of my 
spinal vertebra, and then I would be in a 
nice fix, wouldn’t I, with no chiropractics 
nearer than the twentieth century, A. D.” 

The chances were that when Jonah went 
to hire a camel he would find all the camels 
gone from the livery stable and have to 
nde a small tan-colored donkey; but aman 
with the ghost what ain’t habit does not 
look on the hopeful side of things. 

“Pshaw!” Torah doubtless said; “I 
would never get to Nineveh 
anyway. Just look how a 
camel rolls and tosses its 
poenger I'd be seasick 

efore I went a mile. And 
even if I got to Nineveh I. 
bet the first man I spoke to 


poise, is a rough navigator, occasionally 
making three-mile nose-dives and wallow- 
ing like a pig in a creek. For three days 
and three nights Jonah stood all this, with 
nothing to read and no one to talk to, and 
no meals served in his room or out of it. 
He could not even sit with his feet on the 
window sill and watch the people go by. 
All he could do was to lie there and hope 
the whale did not get thirsty enough to 
drink eight barrels of ocean and drown 
him, and wonder when the gastric juices 
were going to begin to dissolve him. 

And then what happened? After three 
days and nights of it the whale “ vomited 
Jonah out upon the dry land.” I think 

eing vomited by a fish is about as near 
the lowest limit of ignominy as a man can 
get; it is worse than being bit by a rabbit. 
And the end of it was that Jonah “arose, 
and went up to Nineveh, according to the 
word of Jehovah,” just as he had been told 


My Greatest Fear 


what ain’t scare him; and then, when he 
did do the job, it was too late, and Jehovah 
went back on op and even created a 
worm to bite Jonah’s gourd vine on the 
ankle and kill it. 

The world is full of Jonahs. No man has 
a hoodoo thrust upon him or is a hoodoo 
by nature; but plenty of us create ghosts 
what ain’t for ourselves and let them scare 
us out of happiness and success. 

I met a young man a few days ago who 
is now one of the most successful, hard- 
hitting, direct-action sales managers in 
New York. He told me that a few years 
ago he was a failure. He was a will- 
coward; he was afraid of ghosts what 
ain’t, and the ghost what ain’t that he was 
afraid of was The Man He Had to See. 
Every possible customer was a ghost 
what ain’t to him. 

He said that one day his employer gave 
him a list of six or eight prospects to see, 
and he went down to Four- 
teenth Street and University 
Place to call on the first one. 
As he neared the place he 
thought, ‘‘What if the man 
is rude to me? What if he 
says ‘Get out of here, and 


would hit me on the head 
with a beer bottle.” 


p THAT way Jonah let his 
ghosts what ain’t loom big- 
ger and bigger until he was 
afraid to tackle the job, and 
he side-stepped to Joppa 
and got on a ship that was 
going to Tarshish—which 
was a miserable place to go 
to, any way you look at it— 
and, as id understand it, 
reading between the lines, 
onah was soon the seasick- 
est man that ever turned 
pagren around the gills. 
e was so seasick that he 
went down anto the inner- 
most part of the ship and 
entered a comatose condi- 
tion and remained dead to 
the world until the sailors 
came down and poked him 
up. He was so sick he did 
not care what happened, 
and when the sailors sug- 


gested thathewasaforeigner ` 


and a hoodoo and the cause 
of the storm he said: 


Prize Contest Announcement 


OU have just been reading Mr. Butler's interesting re- 

Y cital of the fears and fancies that handicap all of us 

every day of our lives. He has told you about some of 

the bugaboos that have always bothered him. Now suppose 

you tell us the story of the fear that has caused you the most 
worry. 

Perhaps it was the fear of being misunderstood by your 
associates, or of being placed in a foolish position by something 
you wanted very much to do. It may have been a dread of 
losing your money, or your job, or a haunting worry that old 
age would find you dependent and deserted by your friends 
and relatives. Again, you may have spent so much time brood- 
ing over the mystery of death that you were unable to give 
your best to life. Perhaps a fear of disease or accident has made 
you melancholy and depressed. Or you may have been subject 
to any one of the hundreds of other similar causes of worry. 

Tell us about it! Make your story a definite anecdote. If 
you succeeded in overcoming your fear, tell us clearly how you 
managed it—in order that the rest of us may profit from your 
experience. 

For the best letter of not more than 400 words we offer these 
prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Competition closes May 20th. Winning letters will appear in 
the August number. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Contributions to this contest cannot be returned, so make a 
copy of your contest letter if you want to preserve it. Manu- 
scripts and inquiries not connected with the contest must be 
sent under separate cover to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 


get out quick!’? What if he 
won’t even see me, and the 
office boy grins? That will 
hurt my feelings.” 

By the time he reached 
Fourteenth Street he had 
made a ghost what ain’t out 
of that prospect and he was 
afraid of it. He stood on the 
opposite side of the street 
and hesitated, and his blood 
got more watery, and then 
he decided he might feel 
better after lunch. 


r WASonly eleveno’clock, 
but the young man went 
to a restaurant. He ordered 
roast beef and mashed pota- 
toes and pie and a cup of 
coffee. When he had eaten 
that he still hated to call on 
the man, so he ordered 
another cup of coffee and 
some crackers and cheese 
and apple pie. And when he 
had eaten that he was still 
afraid. The ghost what 
ain’t was still with him. So 
he ordered a cigar and 


“All right; take me u 
and throw me overboard: 

A man as seasick as Jonah 
would say that. So they took him up on 
deck and swung him three times and sang 
out “Heave ho!” and chucked him over- 
oard, and a whale swallowed him. 

Jonah was in the steerage of that whale 
three days and three nights, and according 
to all accounts the E-deck of a whale is a 
miserable place to be. There are almost 
no accommodations whatever—no electric 
lights, no hot or cold water, no bathtubs, 
not even a boy selling salted peanuts and 
magazines. 

ery few of us have ever been inside of 

a live whale, even for a few minutes and 
when it was moored at the dock, but I am 
inclined to believe it is like being wrapped 
m a large piece of tripe on a dark mid- 
summer night in a steam laundry. When 
at sea it is worse. The whale, while less 
eccentric than the flying fish and the por- 


to go in the first place. Because Jonah 
allowed a ghost what ain’t to scare him hè 
wasted three days and nights, was seasick, 
chucked overboard, whaled and vomited, 
lost the fare from Joppa to Tarshish, and 
could not even sell the motion picture 
rights of the episode or collect damages 
from the whale. 

I wish, when you have finished reading 
the books you feel you simply must read 
if you are going to be able to talk your 
share at the Fireside Club, you would take 
time some day to read the Book of Jonah. 
It is one of the shortest books in the Bible, 
and full of nature study about whales and 

ourd vines and worms. It has adventure 
y sea and by land, and a wicked city and 
a king in sackcloth, and a whole lot of 
things. But the moral in it is that Jonah 
side-stepped a job because he let a ghost 


smoked it slowly—dragged 
it out as long as he could. 
He spent two hours there. 
Then he went back and stood on the 
walk across the street from his prospect’s 
window and tried to work up his courage, 
and just when he thought he had it up the 
Prospect came to the window and looked 
out. Immediately the young man decided 
it would be better to call on a prospect on 
One Hundred and Eighteenth Street first. 

The young man went up to One Hun- 
dred and Eighteenth Street, but his ghost 
what ain’t was there before him. The 
young man was just as fearful of that 
prospect as of the other. 

He told me he had it out with his ghost 
what ain’t right there and then. He lined 
up at his side a genuine ghost—the fear 
that if he went back to the office of his 
employer at the end of the day with noth- 
ing done he would be fired—and he gritted 
his teeth and (Continued on page 54) 


Do You Use Fair Play or 
“Gun Play” to Gain Your Ends? 


In the heyday of Western “bad men” Murdo Mackenzie refused to carry a gun. 
The pistol toters killed themselves off; but Mackenzie, by straight thinking 
and fair dealing, lived to become one of the world’s cattle kings 


HE very name, Murdo Macken- 

zie, carries a hint of something 

interesting. No one needs to be 

told that the name comes from 

Scotland. It is as Scotch as the 
heather in the Highlands, where Murdo 
Mackenzie was born. * 

That was in 1850; and in the seventy- 
two years which have passed since that 
time Mackenzie has lived an extraordi- 
nary life. . 

He has been a de facto ruler over mil- 
lions of acres in this country and in South 
America. - More than once 
he has looked down the bar- 
rel of a six-shooter—and the 
gun wasn’t in his hands! 
Another man’s finger was 
on the trigger and the muz- 
zle was pointing at Macken- 
zie. But in spite of threats 
from his enemies and of 
pleadings from his friends, 
he himself never carried a 
weapon of that sort. 

Fortunately: mighty few 
of us have to decide whether 
we ought to carry a six- 
shooter. But all of us do 
have to decide whether we 
are going to depend on 
some kind of a figurative 
gun to get what we want. 

“he man who tries to in- 
timidate his employees by 
raking them over the coals 
is a man who, in that sense, 
carries a gun. So is the 
man who depends on brow- 
beating his associates, the 
one who depends on cussing 
out his workmen, the em- 
ployee who makes threats, 
the woman who resorts to 
tears to win an argument, 
the one who depends on 
nagging to get her own way. 

To every single one of us 
the temptation comes to “carry a gun” of 
some sort. We think we must, because the 
other fellow does. But the big thing in 
Murdo Mackenzie’s story is the fact that 
he not only refused to carry a weapon 
when everybody else did, but that he 


declared, and proved, that he was safer’ 


without one. 

The gunmen killed themselves off, while 
he survived. And that is pretty certain to 
be what happens with the figurative gun- 
carriers just mentioned. 

Born in a rugged country and of sturdy 
stock, Murdo Mackenzie was a rugged 
and sturdy boy. His father was a farmer, 
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work under them. 


By Neil M. Clark 


and the lad attended the parish school un- 
til he was fourteen. Then, for four years, 
he went to an academy in a town seven 
miles from his home. Most of this time 
he walked the whole distance of fourteen 
miles every school day, getting up long 
before six o’clock in the morning, and not 
reaching home until after six in the eve- 


ning. 

When he finished, at eighteen, he planned 
to become a lawyer. But two years in a 
law office convinced him, and everybody 
else concerned, that the bar was no place 


Have You Got Such People 


in Your Office? 


ERHAPS you have in your office 
some men who carry a figurative gun: 
department heads, or superintendents, or 
foremen, who pride themselves on running 
things with a high hand, on “taking the 
nonsense out of” their subordinates, on 


putting “the fear of God’—by which 
they do not mean the fear of God, but the 
fear of themselves—into the people who 


for him. So he decided to become a 
banker. 

His salary in the law office had been 
nothing per week. And that was exactly 
what he received in the bank for the next 
three years! He put in long hours of hard 
work at these two jobs for five years with- 
out a penny in salary. By finding outside 
work that he could do at night, he earned 
enough money to pay for his meager living. 
But even this became pretty difficult aftera 
time, when, because of his willingness and 
energy, the bank manager gave him the 
work of two clerks todo. This often kept 
the young man at his desk until midnight. 


They use the very 
phrases of the man with a gun, and talk 
of making a killing, of getting the drop on 
somebody, or of laying out somebody else. 
But are such men the real powers in your 
office, the real leaders? Do they last? Or 
do they come—and go? Tue EpiTor. 


“But I never have regretted those years 
of unpaid labor,” he said to me not lon 
ago. “The knowledge and experience i 
gained then have. been invaluable to me 
ever since. Not a day passes, even now, 
that I do not use in some way the details 
I learned in those five years. The mo 
a young man receives from his early wor 
is, or should be, the very least of the 
benefits he gains from it.” 

Among the bank’s customers was the 
manager, or factor, of the estate of Sir 
Charles Ross, of Balnagown, the very 
estate on which Mackenzie 
was born. The factor got 
to know the young bank 
clerk well; and when the 
opportunity came he asked 
Mackenzie to become his 
assistant, at one hundred 
pounds—about five hun- 
dred dollars—a year. 

One hundred pounds was 
the annual salary of the 
bank accountant and cash- 
ier! And Mackenzie knew 
that if he stayed on in bank- 
ing he couldn’t reach that 
position for a long, long 
time. So he accepted. 
factor’s offer, received a 
gratuity of ten pounds in 
recognition of his services to 
the bank, and went back 
to the land. That step 
decided his whole future 
career. 

TheRoss estate comprised 
something like five hundred 
thousand acres. There'were 
about five hundred tenants 
onit, about twelve thousand 
sheep on a sheep farm held 
in the proprietor’s hands, 
and several thousand acres 
of game preserves. Mac- 
kenzie’s experience in han- 
dling the countless details of 
this job taught him to manage hie 
affairs and to think in terms of thousands. 

When he was twenty-six he married. 
And in order to take care of his increased 
expenses he became joint agent of a local 
bank, squeezing in the new duties along 
with the rest of his work. But when he 
reached the age of thirty-five he still was 
earning only what would have amounted, 
in our money, to about twelve hundred 
dollars a year. A : 

Thirty-five years old! And with a job, 
or, rather, two jobs, that brought him 
twelve hundred a year! It doesn’t look 
as if he had (Continued on page 1!) 
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Murdo Mackenzie 


SEVENTY-TWO years ago, Murdo Mackenzie was 
born in the Scottish Highlands. For five years, from 
the time he was eighteen years old, he worked without 
teceiving a penny in salary. At thirty-five, he was 
helping to manage a large estate, but was earning only 
about one thousand two hundred dollars a year in 
salary. Then he came to this country, took charge of 
a cattle ranch in Texas, and by sheer ability and force 
of character made himself a leader in what was then a 


wild and lawless section, becoming one of the largest 
land and cattle owners in Texas. 

When he was sixty-one, he went to Brazil and opened 
up cattle ranches nine million acres in extent. At 
sixty-nine, he returned to the United States as one 
of the managers and owners of another great cattle 
company. His story, told in the accompanying article, 
is one of splendid self-reliance and of inexhaustible 
courage and energy. 
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Dr. Frank Crane 


IN “Who's Who” you will find Dr. Crane put down as 
a journalist, but he is rather a Preacher of Life, to 
what is said to be the largest audience in the world. 
His daily “preachment,” as he calls it, appears in 
about fifty of the leading newspapers of this country 
and Canada—newspapers which reach about fifteen 
millions of readers. In addition, he has written many 


magazine articles and has published almost a score of 


books. He was born in Urbana, Illinois, sixty-one 
years ago, and after leaving the university entered the 
ministry. He was pastor of various churches until he 
was forty-eight years old, when he started in his en- 
tirely new work, with the world as his parish, as Wesley 
said. He is married and lives in New York City. 


Personal—And Indiscreet 


The story of my travel on the Long Road of Life, from my boyhood ambitions, 
through the experiments of young manhood, on to the time when 
I could call myself “The Happiest Man I Know” 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


HIS article is going to look ego- 

tistic, because it will be about 

myself. But that is not my fault. 

I did not write this piece and 

offer it to THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ane. It was ordered by the Editor. 

Still, the Editor is running the maga- 
zine, not I. He offered me money to write 
this, and insisted it be periotial: Hence 
thecrime. I am guilty, of course, because 
l commit it for money. But the Editor is 
the man higher up, and if you 
want to shoot anyone shoot 
him. I am the weak victim; 
heis the cool, shrewd villain. 

I was born in Urbana, 
Illinois. My father was a 
Methodist preacher. He 
was full of common sense 
and humor. He was 
"y uman, loved tobacco, 
and was fond of a good 
story. He was a dark, lean 
man. He played dominoes. 
He was loved by everybody 
and was a good mixer. I 
am not. 

‘Still I am not sour. I get 
along pretty well with peo- 
ple. But I am careful never 
to ask them for anything. 
For, as Ed Howe says, 
frends are like flowers in 
the-park: it is well to walk 
around and admire them; 
but don’t pick ’em. 

As far as I know, I don’t 
owe anybody any money, 
or have any grudges. I like 
folks. But I am afraid of 
them, From my mother, I 
inherited a certain morbid 
sensitiveness, and I find 
that in mingling with people 
my skin is too thin and I 
tuise too easily. So I live 
rather to myself, not be- 
cause I do not like people, but because I 
do like them and want them to like me. 

As a matter of fact, I am socially in- 
clined, enjoy company and, as Bill Nye 
sid, am pleasant to be thrown amongst. 

ut personality is a strange thing. 
People who read my writings know me 
much better than those who are personally 
acquainted with me. For I, as well as 
other writers, am much more frank and 
stpansive to the public than to any one of 

em. 

My poblic understands me. It sees my 
soul. It knows me as I am. And where 
‘an you find a flesh-and-blood person of 
whom you can say as much? 

My father was chaplain in Grant’s 
tegment during the early days of the 
Civil War. So when Grant was elected 
tesident he appointed my father post- 
aster at Springfield, Illinois, where we 


then lived. There was no reason for this 
appointment, except that Grant liked my 
father—which was reason enough for 
Grant. Still, Father made a good post- 
master. I worked a year in the post office, 
as clerk and, part of the time, as letter 
carrier. 

Previous to this I went to school. I 
entered public school at the age of six, 
passed through every grade, and grad- 
uated at sixteen from the high school. I 


Are You as Lucky as 
_ Doctor Crane? 


“Y AM sixty-one years old, and have out- 
lived my egotism,” says Doctor Crane. 
“I am just a worker, a craftsman, who 
has found his place and is mighty lucky. 
Bruce Barton, when he was editing 
‘Every Week,’ asked me once to write 
about ‘The Happiest Man I Ever Knew’ | > 
for a symposium he was preparing: I told 
him modesty prevented. ‘What do you 
mean?’ he inquired. ‘Why, -I returned, ‘I 
am the happiest man I know. Also, I know 
- why; which is more than most people 
know.’... ‘Well, why?’ he asked. 
cause,” I answered, ‘I am doing what all 
my life I have wanted to do—and they’re 
paying me for it.’ Which I consider sound 
reasoning.” 


was very spindling, conceited, shy, and 
studious. I loved books. Also, girls. I 
was as romantic and tragic as any boy of 
sixteen ever was. But I got over it safely. 
I was always decent, and coarseness re- 
pelled and rather frightened me. 

I had a distinct call to at least half 
a dozen professions. I studied Greek 
passionately, fell in love with the lady 
Greek teacher, and was sure that some 
day I would be a learned professor and 
marry her. She was forty and I was 
sixteen. 

Then I decided to be a naturalist, when 
our class took up botany. Afterward I 
had a fad for raising flowers. In the 
parsonage lot in two or three Illinois 
towns—Ashland, Rantoul, and Island 
Grove—I had amazing flower beds, full of 
imported tulips, roses, gladioli, and what 
not, of which 1 knew all the Latin names. 
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At another time I veered to entomology, 
and amassed a collection of beetles and 
butterflies, which I had neatly pinned on 
boards and kept in my room, until I 
found they were full of lice. 

Again, I studied law for a year, and was 
’s law office at Shelby- 
ville, Illinois. But two or three visits to 
the court-room cured me of that. It was 
the personal repulsion again. While I 
loved law as a science, or a collection of 
ideas, I was repelled by the 
rough-and-tumble of court- 
rooms. wp 

For years I was certain 
that my career was going to 
be music. We had no piano, 
only an old melodeon. Byt 
I worked at that until I be- 
came a violent nuisance to 
the rest of the family. I had 
to take the melodeon out to 
the barn. I took one lesson. 
I didn’t like it nor the 
teacher. She wanted me to 
play five-finger exercises. I 
wanted to play classical 
things at once. 

I learned Mozart’s Third 
Mass and could wheeze it 
through splendidly on the 
organ, and showed off when- 
ever I got a chance, doubtless 
to the great amusement of 
the people who heard me. 
When we got a piano I 
bought Chopin’s nocturnes 
and waltzes, Beethoven’s so- 
natas, and Schubert’s Mo- 
ments Musicales. I worked 
like a Trojan on all these, 
and got so I could play any 
of them. 

Afterward, when a youn 
preacher at Rantoul, f 
taught music and hada class 
of fifteen-or twenty. I had 
not the native skill, however, to make a 
musician, and no proper guidance. It was 
more or less of a brain-storm with me, and 
finally died out. 

All of my fads were solitary. I found no 
gompanions in them. 

Atter graduating from high school and 
serving a year in the post office I taught 
in a little country school seven miles south 
of Shelbyville. I boarded with a farmer, 
who was so religious he wpuld not let me 
pay the flute on Sunday. (At this time 

was determined to become a great flute 
player.) I would get up at daylight, walk 
three miles to the schoolhouse, build a 
fire in the wood stove, and teach. 

About this time I began to write poetry. 
This fever lasted on and off a good many 

ears. I wrote an epic poem of Illinois 
ife. It was about as bad as you may sup- 
pose. Afterward (Continued on page 96) 
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Poor man! He did run down to San Carlos—only to run 
into his wife and Farrington, out in the garden, kissing! 
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Judge Not! 


The story of a man who believed his own eyes 
By Anna Blake Mezquida 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERMAN PFEIFER 


LIKE to think that it was Provi- 

dence, not chance, that directed my 

steps to the old Allen place. I like 

to believe that God, not accident, 

put into my hands the tangled 
threads of Clifton Moore’s life, that I 
might pay my debt to that brilliant, big- 
hearted young surgeon who took the 
frightened, blundering young medical 
student, who was myself, and made her— 
I say it humbly—one of the most success- 
ful women physicians in California. 

Perhaps it was a touch of sentiment 
that first decided me to locate my sani- 
tarium in San Carlos-of-the-Pines. I liked 
the name—the music of it. But it was 
plain common sense that pointed out the 
therapeutic value of sea air and pines. 
Then, too, San Carlos was near enough to 
San Francisco for convenience, but far 
enough away to be “country.” 

And there was one other determining 
factor: I should have no compunctions in 
encroaching upon Doctor Farrington’s 

„preserves! I might have had them with 
another doctor in some other small town. 

Farrington’s hospital at San Carlos 
catered to the city people: rich men with 
overloaded purses and livers; neurasthenic 
society women. But illness, I have found, 
is no respecter of bank books. At San 
Carlos it would strike at the people in the 
tiny bungalows; at some brave young 
novice in the striving artists’ colony. At 
least, they should have the chance of 
carrying their ailments where it wouldn’t 
cost them ten years’ work to pay the bill. 

I breezed into the little real-estate office 
on Del Mar Street, and cocksurely stated 
my wants to the anemic young man at 
the desk. 

“I hope to build eventually,” I ex- 
poned. “But what I want now is a place 

ig enough to accommodate five or six 
patients. It must have a porch and gar- 
-den, a view of the sea, and, if possible, a 
wing or turret that could be converted 
into a sun tower.” 

I had expected to be offered more than 
one such house in a town that had been a 
millionaire’s playground in the past. But 
that wet blanket of an agent would have 
quenched a Pollyanna. 

“I suppose it sounds like a big order,” 
I acknowledged. 

“Big order's right! Of course there’s the 
Allen place. It has a sun tower and sea 
vew and everything . . . if you cared to 
take it.” 


The emphasis on the “if” was unmis- 
takable. 
“What’s wrong with it?” I asked. 
hosts? Don’t you know that spooks 
have no terrors for a doctor? If the house 
Is merely ‘haunted’—” 
I don’t know that anyone ever said 
that about the place,” he interrupted, 
even if it has stood empty seven years. 
Its just— Oh, well! everyone around here 
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knows the story, and they haven’t much 
sympathy for the little lady of the house. 
Now, I’m rather sorry for her,” he con- 
fessed virtuously. “And I know she’s 
mighty hard up for cash. Wouldn’t have 
put the place in my hands otherwise. 
Guess she doesn’t make a fortune at her 
painting. Most of ’em don’t!” he laughed. 
“But Doctor Moore was a sort of hero in 
this town, and folks feel that she drove 
him away—” 

“Doctor Moore? DoctorClifton Moore?” 
I demanded. 

Of course! The old Allen house in San 
Carlos! I had thought of it always as the 
Moore house. But it was absurd that the 
association of names should have slipped 
my mind. 

“Did you know Doctor Moore?” the 
young man asked curiously. 

“He was-one of my instructors in 
surgery. He made me what I am,” I 
replied, with the warm rush of feeling the 
memory always evokes. 


AS I drove over to the old Allen place 
with the anemic young agent, there 
crowded into my mind a hundred haunting 
pictures of the man who found his happi- 
ness and his tragedy here in San Carlos. 

The first time I saw Doctor Moore was 
during my student days in San Francisco. 
It was in the clinic, and he was soothing a 
sobbing child who was there for operation. 
I remember how his bigness and strength 
impressed me, a sort of power that was of 
spirit as well as of physique. 

He was very young to have begun that 
swift upward climb to fame. He worked 
with a quick, sure, almost machinelike 
precision; yet each operation was to him 
vital, personal, something more than a 
“case.” I always knew when his patients 
were getting well—he was so full of 
laughter and jokes. And I could tell when 
some life had slipped beyond those skillful 
hands of his. On those days, I think, he 
hated his profession. At other times he 
loved it. And he made me love it. 

He was so kind, so generous, so willing 
to hold out a helping hand to those of us 
painfully mounting the first rungs of the 
ladder. Not like Doctor Farrington. 
Farrington’s hands were clever, heaven 
knows! But they were never stretched out 
to give anyone a lift. 

I have seen Farrington, at the operating 
table, deliberately turn in such a way as 
to hide the most important step of his 
work from our eyes. Just as he would fill 
his explanations with technicalities and 
big words that left us poor students 
floundering in uncertainty. But Doctor 
Moore was willing to go over each step a 
dozen times if necessary, in language so 
simple there was no room for doubt. 

But for him, I should always have been 
distrustful of myself, even if I had 
weathered the storm of old Doctor Mc- 


Nair’s wrath and kept my place in the 
medical college. Looking back, I can 
understand McNair’s fury, for it was a 
bad mistake I made that day. But I 
know this: I would not have made it, if 
Doctor Farrington had explained things 
clearly in his previous day’s lecture. Just 
as, in all probability, I would have worked 
it out for myself if my mind had not 
been so worn and numbed from sleepless 
nights with a sick mother. 

ut, excusable or not, I blundered. 
And Doctor McNair flayed me. 

Clifton Moore, who had entered the 
room during the tirade, came close to my 
side. And when McNair paused for 
breath, Doctor Moore asked me gently, 
“How did you come to do it? What was 
there you didn’t understand?” Then he 
faced my accuses with that quick daring 
of his. “I know Miss Sherwood’s work, 
and IIl stake my reputation that this 
wouldn’t have happened if the proper 
explanations had been made before- 
hand.” 

Of course, Doctor Farrington heard of 
it; and he never missed an opportunity 
afterward to hit at Clifton Moore if he 
could. He had always been jealous of him 
anyway. 

ut to return. Larter, Doctor Moore 
dragged the whole story frm me: what 
had happened in class under Farrington; 
my sleepless nights with my mother; my 
overwork. 

“You have ability, Miss Sherwood,” he 
said. “Ive watched you. But you have 
been up against Circumstance. tt is what 
ruins so many lives. Now, you and I to- 
gether will buck old Circumstance, and 
go in and win.” È 

And this, when I knew that he did not 
thoroughly approve of women physicians 
—women surgeons, at least. I have heard 
him say that a woman surgeon was all 
right so long as things went as she ex- 
pected; but that when something unfore- 
seen arose, she was apt to lose her head. 


UT if Doctor Moore could be kind, 

he could also be stern. I particularly 
recall one incident: A fluffy-butterfly of a 
nurse—heaven knows what hospital grad- 
uated her!—was called as “special” on a 
case of Doctor Moore’s. And at the very 
moment when her patient needed her 
most, she was out in the hall flirting with 
our handsome X-ray man. Pll never for- 
get the blazing fury in Clifton Moore’s 
eyes as he faced the girl. 

“ Never come on another case of mine!” 
he warned. “And if I had my way, you’d 
never go on the case of any other doctor. 
I’m willing to forgive a mistake; but when 
it’s willful wrong-doing, I’m as hard as 
nails.” 

Hard as nails! His wife found that out. 

I was house surgeon at the Children’s 
Hospital when Doctor Moore married. 
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She was one of the rich Allen sisters, old 
lumber-king Allen’s daughter. Yet every- 
one knew that the Allen money weighed 
not one straw with Clifton Moore. He 
tee desperately, openly, unashamedly, in 
ove. 

I never saw his wife, although she 
visited the hospital frequently with 
flowers and dainties for the kiddies over 
in the “Little Jim Ward.” But it in- 
variably happened that when she came I 


was occupied elsewhere. From what 
others told me, I pictured her as a vivid, 
restless, pink-and-gold creature. Her 


friends called her “ erry,” although she 
was christened “Mary.” The crippled 
kiddies over in the “Little Jim” used to 
call her “the dancing lady.” They loved 
her. And that is what made me feel— 
even when the worst was said against her 
—that she could not be wholly bad. 

The trouble started down in the old 


Allen place at San Carlos. The Allens had 
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I opened the door and stepped in. 


built the house for a summer home. But 
after Mrs. Allen’s death, Peter Allen kept 
pretty closely to the city mansion. Mary 
always loved the San Carlos house best, 
however, and so her father deeded the 
place to her for a wedding gift. 


HE and her husband spent their honey- 
‘J moon there. And whenever Doctor 
Moore could snatch a week-end from 
work, you would see his big car streaking 
down the highway to San Carlos. Often 
Mrs. Moore would remain through the 
week, having her younger sister for com- 
pany, and a crowd of young folks down 
from the city. 

I saw the sister, Aileen Allen, once; a 
vivacious little blonde, quite capable, I 
judged, of the gay escapades attributed 
to her. The pity was that the gayety ap- 
parently did not stop with the younger 
sister, for wagging tongues said that Merry 
Moore certainly earned her nickname. 
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He was sitting beside the bed, holding her 
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After a while, other rumors began to 
filter up to the city—ugly gossip that 
linked Mrs. Moore’s name with that of 
Hugh Farrington. Shortly before Clifton 
Moore’s marriage, Farrington had built 
his hospital out in San Carlos; and those 
whispering tongues had it that he was at 
the Allen house far more than at the 
hospital. 

Doctor Moore heard, naturally. Gossip, 
once started, is carried on the air like 
microbes. And Farrington had his 
enemies, who were nothing loath to be- 
smirch his character. 

There was a sort of battling anger in 
Doctor Moore’s eyes in those days. Yet 
when he met Farrington in consultation 
upon a case, his attitude betrayed nothing 
of the man “wronged.” The very quiet- 
ness of his unconcern was a flaming 
challenge of faith in his wife. 

It was not bravado. If his mind had 
harbored one suspicious thought, he 
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Judge Not! by Anna BLAKE MEZQUIDA 
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hand. I saw that she had drifted over the borderland of unconsciousness 


wuld not have laughed like a happy 
schoolboy when he told me, one Friday 
noon, that all his patients were con- 
valescing so nicely that he would be able 
to run down to San Carlos that evening 
instead of waiting for Saturday. 

Poor man! He did run down to San 
Carlos—only to run into his wife and 

arrington, out in the garden, kissing! 
Or so a servant reported afterward. Yet 
even this virtuous, prying creature could 
scarcely have drta when she watched 
Clifton Moore walk out of the house that 
night, that she was watching him walk, as 
it were, out of the world. 

None of us dreamed it at first. I did not 
suspect anything when I saw him in San 
Francisco the next morning. We knew, 
later, that he had come to draw his money 
from the bank and to wind up his affairs. 
At the time, I saw only that he looked 
wretchedly ill. 

He admitted that he wus ill, “I'm 


going off by myself,” he informed me, 
“out of reach of people and letters and 
telephones. So don’t try to hunt me up. 
If,”—he paused, and I could see that the 
words came hard—if you would pay the 
debt you think you owe me, Anne Sher- 
wood, keep folks from talking. Say that 
I’m sick; off for a rest. When the time 
comes to talk, Mrs. Moore will do it.” 
And then he sat down'‘and gave me 
minute directions about what to do for 
his patients while he was gone. 


Or COURSE I had then a foreboding 
of disaster. Yet the man’s steely calm 
forbade questioning. 

He had declared that his wife would 
“talk.” Though the weeks dragged into 
months, no woman ever talked less—even 
in her own defense. And Aileen Allen, 
who had been at the house that fatal 
Friday night, had never a word to say 
more than her sister. I sometimes fancied 
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that Peter Allen might have spoken. 
He, too, had been in San Carlos that 
evening. But he had a stroke that night, 
and died shortly after. Business worries 
undoubtedly had precipitated his end, 
for his affairs proved to be in quite a 
muddle; of the supposedly big Allen 
fortune, there was left only a pittance for 
the girls. 

Merry Moore lived on for a while with 
her sister in the San Carlos house. Then, 
at the end of the year, Aileen Allen mar- 
ried, and Mrs. Moore closed the place and 
moved to the artists’ colony around the 
headland. She had talent, and I heard 
that she was painting for a living. 

During all this year no word had come 
from Doctor Moore. We knew now that 
he had deserted his wife intentionally- - 
she acknowledged this much when his 
absence finally came to be a matter of 
question. But beyond that, all our in- 
quiries and (Continued on page 128) 


How a Messenger Boy Became 
a Big Theatrical Producer 


The interesting career of Sam Harris, who as a youngster sampled 
several kinds of jobs, but slowly and surely found his 
way to the realization of his main ambition 


T LEAST half a dozen persons, in 
talking to me about Sam Harris, 
have said something like this: 
“Tell you what you ought todo: 
you ought to call his story ‘A 

Tale of Three T’s’—Telegrams, Towels, 
and Theatres. You see, he was a telegraph 
boy and he was in the towel supply busi- 
ness; and now he is one of the 
best theatrical producers in the 


country. So there you have 
him; literally ‘to a T.’ Pretty 
good, eh?” 


I don’t agree with them. 
That little bunch of clever- 
sounding catch-words does not 
give you the real story of Sam 

arris, any more than a de- 
scription of aman’s shoes, socks, 
and shirts would give you a pic- 
ture of his real self. The jobs a 
man holds are merely the clothes 
in which he dresses up his career. 
The real story lies underneath. 

Sam Harris was born forty- 
seven years ago in a New York 
tenement district. That means, 
among other things, that what 
his father earned in a year did 
not come within forty rows of 
apple trees, or, rather, within 
several rows of figures, of the 
amount his son now receives in 
a week! 

“You can be sure that I had 
more pockets in my clothes 
than I had pennies to go in 
them,” Mr. Harris said to me; 
“and of course I wanted pen- 
nies just as much as any kid 
does. But I don’t believe there 
are many boys who want them 
for one particular reason as 
badly as I did. That one rea- 
son was my mother. 

“I cared more for my mother 
than for anyone, or anything, 
else. It hurt mea good deal more 
to see her go without things 
than to go without them myself. 
And I got my first job because 
I wanted to earn money for her. 

“That was when I was about 
eleven years old. A firm down 
in Grand Street hired me, for two or three 
dollars a week, to deliver hats. I used to 
start out about five o'clock in the after- 
noon, with so many hat boxes attached to 
my very small person that I could hardly 
see where I was going. 

“The hats had to be delivered at places 
within a range of a mile or so and quite 
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By Mary B. Mullett 


often I received twenty or thirty cents for 
car fare. But as I could think of at least 
a’ hundred things ld rather do with 
money than to hand it to a street-car con- 
ductor, I used to walk. Maybe I was too 
tired, when I got through walking, to care 
about spending the money. Maybe I— 
well, hos T used to take it home to 
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Born on the crowded East Side of New York City, Sam 
Harris began to work, when he was eleven years old, de- 
livering hats for a millinery shop. 
years to get into the business he wanted to be in—the 
theatrical business. To-day, at forty-seven, he is one of 
the most successful producers in the country. During the 
past two years he has put on such well-known plays as 
“Wake Up, Jonathan” (with Mrs. Fiske), ‘“‘The Cham- 
pion” (with Grant Mitchell), ‘‘Welcome, Stranger,” ‘The 
Hero,” ‘‘Six-Cylinder Love” (with Ernest Truex), ‘‘Only 
38,” ‘“The Varying Shore” (with Elsie Ferguson), and the 
greatest hit of the past season, ‘“The Music Box Revue” 


my mother, along with my princely salary. 

“That experience gave me my first 
glimpse of the intricacies of finance. My 
mother soon discovered a startling in- 
crease in the rapidity with which my 
shoes and stockings were wearing out and 
she asked for an explanation. When I 
told her of my pedestrian exploits to save 


It took him about ten 


car fare, she praised my motive, but dem- 
onstrated to my satisfaction that it would 
be cheaper for me to ride than to have a 
new pair of shoes every week. I had been 
a good son, but a poor financier. I guess 
that taught me more about accounting 
than some men ever learn. 

“] went to school, doing odd jobs at odd 
times, until I had got as far as 
the second grade of grammar 
school—and that’s as far as I 
ever did get. I was about four- 
teen years old then, eager to go 
out into the world and earn my 
own way. So I went down to 
the Wall Street district and got 
a job with the Mutual Tele- 
graph Company as messenger 

oy. 


y 

“Whatever else I was, I guess 
I wasn’t lazy. The office in the 
financial district closed about 
five o’clock, so I got the mana- 
ger to put in a word for me at a 

ranch office up-town and I 
worked there in the evening 
after my day’s work down- 
town. 

“I learned at least one impor- 
tant thing while I was a tele- 
graph boy: There was a man 
named Bloodgood down-town 
who used to ring all three boxes 
in his ofice—Western Union, 
Postal, and Mutual—when he 
wanted a messenger. Usually 
the three boys would show up 
at the same time. He would 
call us all into his office, look us 
over carefully, and choose the 
one with the cleanest face and 
hands, the best brushed clothes, 
and the best polished shoes. 
And the lucky chap that was 
chosen got a tip of a dollar! 
That taught me the value of 
making a decent appearance. 

“After a while, I became mes- 
senger boy in a broker’s office; 
and there, too, I learned some 
important things. One was 
that you can make your head 
save your heels—and save time, 
too. 

“For instance, I used to be sent around 
to other offices to deliver stock certifi- 
cates; and sometimes, especially if there 
was a flurry, or a panic, in the Street, these 
certificates had to be delivered in a boiling 
hurry. The clerks were always in a rush 
and would scribble the names of the van- 
ous firms to which the envelopes were to 
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go, without stopping to write out the ad- 
dresses. If [had to Bunt up the addresses, 
it meant delay that might be serious. So 
J learned the locations of all the firms with 
which we did business. And as I went 
around to the various buildings, I made a 
mental note of the names on other doors 
and windows; so that in time I knew the 
addresses of dozens of firms. 

“People don’t realize what a time saver 
the memory is if you make it work for you. 
I knew boys who were always hunting up 
addresses, or stopping to ask people where 
a firm was located. They wasted their 
own time and the time of their employers. 
It would have been less effort to have 
learned the addresses once 
for all. 

“Going around, as I did, 
to all these offices, I met a 
great many business men, 
and I had a number of good 
offers to take up other 
work. But I was only a 
boy, and a very restless one 
atthat. I hadn’t yet found 
the thing I wanted to settle 
down to. So the next move 
I made was in quite a differ- 
ent direction. 


“OVER on EighthAvenue 
there was a man who 
ran a bicycle repair shop and, 
as a side line, a towel supply 
business. He would put a 
mirror and towel rack in an 
ofice and supply three clean 
towels a day for seventy- 
five cents a week. But he 
didn’t do much with this 
feature of his business. The 
bicycle craze was at its 
height then and he was 
more interested in his re- 
pair shop. 

“I knew about the towel 
supply scheme and I thought 
there were big possibilities 
in it, so I asked him if I 
couldn’t solicit orders for 
him. He agreed and I went 
to work on a commission 
basis: I was to receive a dol- 
lar for each order I brought 
in. The first week I brought 
in so many orders that he 
had hard. work getting the 
Money together to pay me 
my commissions. And the 
second week I brought in so 
many that I swamped the 

usiness. He couldn’t buy 
the necessary mirrors, racks, 
and towels to fill the orders. 

“Look here! he said, ‘I 
haven’t got the time or the 
capital to do business this way. And how 
do I know that you can get enough orders 
to pay me to devote my whole time to the 
towel proposition?” 

“‘How many orders would make it 
worth your while?’ I asked. 

‘He thought it over and said, ‘Five 

undred.’ 

“All right,’ I said; ‘I’ll get them.’ And 

did, inside of a few weeks. 

ou mustn’t think this was any super- 
uman achievement on my part. It was 
simply a wonderful opportunity and I 
appened to see it at the psychological 
moment, The business of supplying clean 


towels every day to the great office build- 
ings is a big enterprise now, but it was just 
starting then. Any live young man with 
a good appearance—Bloodgood had taught 
me that—a civil tongue, and a pair of legs 
that could keep on the move all day long, 
could have got those five hundred orders. 

“The proprietor of the business wanted 
me to take a half interest in it, but I 
wasn’t satisfied yet. I liked work, almost 
any kind of work. But I hadn’t yet found 
the kind I wanted to stick to for life. 

“All this time I had been tremendously 
interested in the theatre. We didn’t have 
movies then; but I used to go to the Bow- 
ery theatres, when I was a boy, every time 


Why Lying Wastes 
So Much Time 


s NE of the best ways of saving time 
is to tell the truth,” says Mr. Harris. 
“It is amazing to me how people of all 
kinds waste time by lying, or bluffing, or 
side-stepping, or trying to let somebody 
down easy. For instance, someone comes 
into your office to ask for a job. You 
haven’t anything for him and you know 
you won’t have. But you hate to come 
out flatly and tell him this, so you say, 
‘I’m sorry I haven’t anything just at 
present. You might leave your name with 
me; and if anything turns up—’ 

“You side-step the unpleasant task of 
telling the truth; and what happens? A 
few weeks later your caller comes back to 
see if anything has turned up, and you 
have the whole thing to do over again. 
That is just one example of how we waste 
time by not stating the truth and getting 
it over with. You give a sigh of relief 
when you get rid of something, or some- 
one, in this manner. 
to yourself; ‘that’s out of the way!’ But 
it isn’t. It comes back, and keeps on 
coming back, until you meet the issue 
squarely and dispose of it definitely and 
honestly.” 


‘There!’ 


I could get the few nickels necessary to 
admit me to the cheapest seats. And I 
used to hang around the theatres and run 
errands for the actors. Later I got a job 
in Miner’s Bowery Theatre as a stage 
hand. 

“Boys are a queer species, aren’t they?” 
Mr. Harris interrupted himself with a 
laugh. “And I’m afraid I was queerer 
than even a boy has any right to Ve. I 
used to do things that I knew would get 
me into trouble at home; hanging around 
the theatre at night, for example. And 
there was one thing I could not stand; that 
was to go home and be lectured for an 


you say 


hour or two at a stretch by my fasher. 

“When I knew I was due for one 
these lectures I didn’t go home at all. 
stayed away all night and slept in bread 
wagons or in some corner or other. The 
next day, when I knew my father would 
be gone, I went home. My mother could 
always manage me; but my father, though 
he meant it all right, did the one thing J 
couldn’t stand. T souldot have minded 
a beating—at least, not much. But to be 
lectured is as if someone beat your mind. 
Do you understand what I mean? 

“T don’t believe it does children much 
good. In fact, I don’t believe it does any- 
body much good. I would have run a mile, 
or have stayed out all night, 
to escape a ‘talking to’ 
when I was a kid. And per- 
haps it is because I felt it so 
keenly then that I am sọ 
opposed to it now. 

“If I ask someone, who ig 
working with me—my peo- 
ple don't work for me, they 
work with me—if I ask him 
for information he ought to 
have ready for me, and he 
doesn’t have it ready, I’m 
not going to haul him over 
the coals and lecture him 
for half an hour. I'll only 
make him sore if I do that.” 

“What will you do?” | 
asked. i l 

“Oh, I probably will say: 
‘Don’t you think yov’re g 
litele bit late with this?’ 

“You see, it’s this way: 
I think there is too much 
talk about getting service 
from employees and assor 
ciates. at we should 
want to get is coöperation. 
I can’t make anyone work 
for me. What I can try to 
do is to make him want to 
work. If he wants to, he 
will work. If he doesn’t 
want to, I might talk my- 
self blue without gettin 
the work out of him. If 
am not able to get his cọ- 
operation, I let him go. The 
fault may be his, or mine. 
But for some reason we 
don’t pull together. At any 
rate, 1 won’t try to beat his 
mind into being ‘good,’ for 
it can’t be done.” 


WHENaman says thin 
like this, it is perfectly 
natural for you to begin men- 
tally to check up the facts 
and see whether they fit the 
creed he has expressed. 
had talked with some of the people whg,. 
as Mr. Harris puts it, work with him; and 
I had found them so enthusiastic about 
him that ıt was almost amusing. 

“Let me tell you how it is!” said one of 
them. “There’s a lot of offices where the 

rize little gloom-spreader is the boss. 

he less he comes around, the happier 
everybody is. But it’s just the opposite 
here. Somehow, everybody’s sitting 
around smiling after Mr. Harris has come 


n. : 
“And the work we get done! You know 

that a man can’t have four successful 

shows running in (Continued on page 149) 


This picture, ‘‘The Hour of Prayer,” is the most popular of the many thousands that have been printed 
by the National Geographic Society. This almost universal appeal lies in its beauty and sense of mystery 


We All Have a Secret Love of | 


Adventure and Romance 


How a scientific society discovered that men, women, and children, all 
over the United States, possess this longing to see every nook 
and corner of the wonderful world in which we live 


By Allison Gray 


Photographs Reproduced by Courtesy of the National Geographic Magazine 


Q YOU remember how, when 
you were a little boy or a little 
girl, you used to hate studying 
what you called your ‘‘jogra- 

hy” lesson? You rebelled 
openly at being compelled to clutter up 
your mind with such foolishness as the 
bounding of Afghanistan, and the length 
of the Orinoco River. 

That sort of uninteresting information 
was mnt Bee raphy meant to you. 
anyone had told you that you were study- 
ing geography, when you pored over the 
Oliver Optic story hidden in your desk, 
you wouldn’t have believed it. The only 
“bounding” in Oli- : 
ver Optic was the ER 
bounding seaon | — 
which the hero 
sought adventure. 

Adventure! That 
was what you 
yearned for then. 
And no matter how 
commonplace your 
life may be now, 
you are only grown- 
up boys and girls in 
at least this one re- 
spect — you still 
have a secret long- 
ing for adventure 
and romance. 

This is no idle 
statement, but one 
that can be proved 
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shrines, baths, and fountains 


by the records of a certain scientific soci- 
ety, the most extraordinary scientific so- 
ciety in the world. It is unique, because 
it is the only such society with an enor- 
mous membership drawn from all classes 
and all sections of the country. 

Other nations have similar societies; 
but their membership is confined to a few 
scores of high-browed gentlemen, who 
would be amazed, possibly annoyed, if a 
great army of outsiders wanted to join 
their exclusive little circle. 

But here in America this army of rank 
outsiders was welcomed. Among them 
are bankers and barbers, financiers and 


Machu Picchu, the lost city of the Incas, was rediscovered by the Geographic 
Society. It contains about two hundred white granite edifices— palaces, temples, 
and crowns an almost inaccessible peak in Peru 


farmers, railroad presidents and station 
agents, preachers and plumbers, children 
and centenarians! 

Perhaps you, yourself, are one of these 
members. You may never have attended 
a meeting of the society; but you pay youi 
annual dues—why? Because of this crav- 
ing which is common to us all; the craving 
to know something about strange lands 
and curious peoples; the wish to savor the 
thrill of adventure; the longing to behold 
the beauty and the wonder of the world in 
which we live. 

For this society is the National Geo- 
graphic Society, with headquarters at 
Washington. It has 
seven hundred and 
hfty thousand mem- 
bers! 

‘There is no other 
scientific organizi- 
tion in the worl 
with a membership 
even remotely ap- 
proachingthishgure. 
Twenty - five years 
ago, the idea of get- 
ting three quarters 
of a million men, 
women, and children 
to join a geographic 
society would have 
been dismissed as 
an absurd dream. 

Probably Amet- 


ica is the only coun- 
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try in which such a 
dream could come 
true—America with 
its marvelous school 
system, its countless 
newspapers and pe- 
riodicals, its wide- 
spread culture and 
prosperity, and, 
above all, its im- 
mense numbers of 
human beings eager 
for knowledge. 

It is twenty-three 
years since the new 
era in the history of 
the National Geo- 
graphic Society be- 
gan. In 1899, just 
as at present, it sent 
out a magazine to 
its members; but 
the circulation was 
only a paltry one 
thousand! And the 
treasury balance was 
two thousand dol- 
lars on the wrong 
side of the ledger. 
The editor had to 
address the maga- 
zine wrappers b 
hand. He could not afford to hire an assist- 
ant, or even to buy an addressing machine. 

The growth from one thousand to seven 
hundred, and fifty thousand members 
seems almost a miracle; but the explana- 
tion is simple. It happened because a few 
men, wise in their knowledge of human 
nature, said: “There is no more fascinat- 
ing subject than the universe in which we 
live. Everybody would like to go wander- 
ing about the world, to see its marvels, 
and to become acquainted with its strange 
peoples. Only a very few of them can do 
this. Let's bring the world to them!” 

So they set to work to prove that geop- 
taphy was not the dry sobiet most folks 
thought it was, that to know something 
about it was more than simply being able 
to bound Afghanistan or to give the length 
of the Orinoco River. 

The result of this experiment has sur- 
prised even those who were responsible for 
making it. To everyone it has been an 
unexpected revelation of the extent to 
which “we, the people,” are interested not 
merely in our own land, but in every land 
under the sun. 


SINCE 1899, Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor has 
been the editor of the magazine issued 
by the society, and the director of all of the 
society’s activities. These years of expe- 
rience have made him acquainted with 
many curious phases of human nature. 
hey have taught him that through all 
our lives, even the most humdrum, there 
runs the shining thread of a love of ro- 
mance and adventure. For this reason, | 
went to him in Washington and asked him 
to tell us some of the things he has found 
out about us. 

_“One thing I know beyond any ques- 
tion,” he said; and he glanced signihcantly 
at the splendid photographs hanging on 
the walls of his ofice. “People want to 
see things. The most expressive words, 
marshaled by a master of language, would 
not convey the bizarre ferocity of an Afri- 
can savage in his war garb. But a good 
close-up’ of the gentleman, scowling into 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JONN OLIVER LA GORCE è 
“The Argosy of Geography” is the National Geographic’s second 
most popular picture, because it stirs the imagination of all us 
stay-at-homes, who long for adventure—but never get a taste of it 


~-is the Geographic’s third most 
popular picture. It-was two thou- 
sand years old when Christ was born 


the camera, gives 
almost as vivid an 
impression as a face- 
to-face encounter. 

“We have col- 
lected photographs 
from every corner 
of the earth; until 
to-day we have more 
than a million, care- 
fully indexed under 
more than one hun- 
dred thousand sub- 
ees It is the 
argest collection of 
its kind in existence. 
In every case we 
have tried to get 
‘talking pictures’ — 
those which would 
tell their own story 
in a universal lan- 
guage which every- 
one could easily un- 
derstand. 

“Thave often been 
asked which one, of 
the thousands of 
photographs we have 
published, has been 
the most popular. I 
wonder if you could 
guess. It is a picture of a Mussulman 
praying at sunset, beside a camel, among 
the interminable sands of the Sahara. 

“The fact that this picture has had the 
widest appeal to the public is very inter- 
esting. te shows that people in general 
have a true sense of the beautiful and a 
genuine instinct for what has artistic 
merit; for artists themselves have declared 
that this picture is remarkable because cf 
its composition, its ‘values’ in light and 
shadow, and the pose of the figure. 


“FRHAT is one of the things I have 

learned about people: that they want 
beauty, and that they recognize what is 
beautiful and artistic when they see it. 
This picture, which is called “The Hour of 
Prayer,’ has another point which is worth 
mentioning. The kneeling Mussulman 
furnishes the element of human interest. 
People prefer pictures in which this ele- 
ment is present. 

“But perhaps more than anything else, 
they want to see something that stirs the 
imagination. ‘There’s a great deal of talk 
about this being a material age, a time 
when men are thinking only of dollars, 
and women are thinking only of what the 
dollars will buy. I don’t believe it! For 
I have had too many proofs that imag- 
ination is not dead in people’s souls; that 
it is the easiest thing in the world to make 
them thrill at the suggestion of mystery, 
or adventure, or romance. 

“We published a picture last year; John 
Oliver La Gorce’s “The Argosy of Geogra- 
phy; a superb photograph showing an 
old-time bark under full sail in the Gulf 
Stream. Immediately it took its place 
among the most popular pictures we have 
printed. Why? Because it stirred the 
imagination! It was a glorious hint of 
countless romances of the sea. It spelled 
adventure and danger and freedom and 
conquest. And men who had been bound 
to their desks or their books or their ma- 
chines, and women who had been tied to 
their sewing or their cooking or thew 
bridge tables, looked at that picture and 
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The American Magazine 


LOOK FOR THE FIGURE OF THE MAN 


SARE h Sa a 


At first glance, this seems to be a close-up picture of small plants and ferns. But do you 
see the man in the foreground? The round leaves above him are six feet in diameter. 
The ferns are from six to ten feet long. The photograph was taken in Hawaii 


were carried out of their envi- 
ronment, out of themselves, 
into the wide reaches of their 
dreams — their _half-forgotten 
dreams of freedom. 

“Imagination! Everyone has 
it; everyone likes to have it ap- 
pealed to. Take, for raae A 
another very popular picture 
we printed under the title, “The 
Oldest Living Thing.’ It was 
a panorama of the General 
Sherman Tree, patriarch of the 

iant redwoods in the Sequoia 
National Park, California. 

“Of course it is a magnificent 
tree. But the great appeal is 
to the imagination. This giant 
among giants was already two 
thousand years old when Christ 
was born! When the Children 
of Israel fled from Egypt this 
tree was a flourishing sapling 
twenty or thirty feet high! 
Can any one of us, in the midst 
of our little lives, look at it 
without a thrill? 

“Think of these three pic- 
tures I have mentioned; and 
remember that they are perhaps 
the most popular ones we have 
printed. Isn’t it easy, then, to 
draw some pretty definite con- 
clusions as to what people care 
for? They like the beauty and 
the sense of mystery they find 
in ‘The Hour of Prayer.’ They 
have a secret longing for the 
adventure and romance and 
free’om suggested by ‘The 
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Doctor Grosvenor says we want pictures, 
like this one of a beautiful Balkan peas- 
ant girl, that show us how “the other 
fellow’’ looks, dresses, works, and plays. 
Pictures often tell us more than words 


Argosy of Geography.’ And 
they involuntarily respond to 
the enduring majesty of “The 
Oldest Living Thing,’ which 
has been the contemporary of 
forty centuries of life. It seems 
to me a convincing testimonial 
to the real fineness of human 
nature that these pictures 
should stand out as the most 
popular ones with three quar- 
ters of a million Americans. 

“But we have other ways of 
getting an insight into people’s 
tastes and interests. The mem- 
bers of the society regard its 
headquarters at Washington as 
asource of information on ev- 
ery geographic subject. Some- 
times, in fact, it seems as if the 
‘geographic’ might be omitted, 
for the variety of questions 
that come to us is astonish- 
ing. 

“In one day’s mail, for in- 
stance, I learn that a man in 
Schenectady wishes to know if 
it is true that ‘the Mississippi 
River flows up-hill;’ having in 
mind, evidently, that the source 
of the river is nearer the center 
of the earth than its mouth is. 
In the same mail there may be 
a letter from Australia, mike 
if amaryllis bulbs can be ob- 
tained from the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. A 
boy in Kentucky wants to 
know whether the tent of the 
Tartar Chief of the Golden 
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Horde was lined with silver or gold. A 
school-teacher in West Virginia asks if 
opossums are born in an embryonic state. 
A dentist asks what his professional 
prospects would be if he opened a dental 
office in the South Sea Islands. One 
correspondent sent in this large order: 
“Please let me have the heights of all the 
mountains and the depths of all the seas.’ 


“DUT the letters which interest me most 

are those which come, by scores, from 
young college men and high-school boys, 
who feel the urge of the wanderlust and 
say they wish to join ‘some of the Geo- 
graphics expeditions.’ ‘These letters 
usually make a point of the fact that the 
writer is not afraid of work, but that he 
has a thirst for adventure in foreign lands. 
You would be surprised to know how 
many men, and not only the young ones, 
are more or less consumed by this thirst. 
Staid business men are by no means im- 


mune. Some of them plead to be tak. . 
as members of our expeditions; and they 
are so eager to go that they not only offer 
to give their services without any salary, 
but even agree to pay their own expenses 
if we will take them. 

t is necessary to explain to all these 
would-be travelers in quest of adventure 
that the personnel of such expeditions is 
usually chosen by the leader; and that he 
generally selects his assistants from among 
his friends of long standing, scientists of 
Note, and—if he is a college professor— 
fom among the students who have 
worked under him and whose personality 
he knows to be of the right kind. Fora 
man must be temperamentally adaptable, 
as well as physically fit, if he is to join one of 
these exploring (Continued on page 133) 


The Baltoro Glacier in 
the Baltistan moun- 
tains of Kashmir, in 
the Himalayas. Notice 
the small figure of a 
Sikh at the lower edge 
of the picture, and 
remember that if he 
were as far away as the 
glacier he would be a 
mere speck, compared 
with even the floating 
fragments. One learns 
a lot about glaciers 
from one such picture 
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This cliff palace of two hundred rooms is the most 
famous of the Mesa Verde ruins in southwestern 
Colorado. It was built as a refuge and was reached 
by a passage cut through the rock to this platform 
which nature has made in the face of the towering 
cliff. Notice the two men on the cliff beyond 


These women, belonging to a small tribe in Burma, 
are all dressed up in from fifty to sixty pounds’ 
weight of brass rings as large as your little finger. 
Their collars are started in infancy, three or four of 
the rings being all they can manage at first. Others 
are added as the child grows, constantly elongat- 
ing the neck, until there are about twenty rings, 
although as many as twenty-five have been worn 
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ready for bed at dark. Sundays, they 
generally drove over to his folks in the 
afternodn: Secretly Hetty dreaded those 
Sundays. Sam’s folks were so efficient, 
they never seemed to know what tiredness 
was. They laughed boisterously and 
often, and Sam seemed younger when 
with them. It made Hetty ache queerly 

` inside, the laughter and the talking. She 
wondered if Sam missed them too terribly 
in his own home. 

But she bore even the Sunday visits, 
because always before her was the golden 
Sunday, when she and Sam, alone, would 
climb up, up, up the mountainside. ... 

‘Then, just as the oats were in, one of 
the horses got frisky one day, and when 
the little fracas was over Sam’s leg was 
broken. It was Thanksgiving and a little 
snow had fallen before he was around. 

Of course Hetty had to put the thought 
of the trip out of her mind then. There 
was a great deal of extra work to be done 
besides the care of Sam. And Sam was so 
big and strong to be stretched out there 
so still. He fretted about it. Sometimes 
it seemed to Hetty that her shoulders 
could not bear up under the weight of her 
many responsibilities. Sam never said 
anything about the trip, but she began to 
plan it for next summer. 


UT the next summer little John was 

born; and the others came so quickly 
after that that she had not even time to 
regain her strength in between: Jim and 
Freda and Molly and little Sam. That 
first summer that had seemed so hard 
began to seem in remembrance a veritable 
holiday. There was washing (always 
washing), and baking (so ‘many little 
bodies to keep strong!), and scrubbing 
(Sam’s folks, by spotless example, made 
her keep scrubbing), and sewing. 

Every summer was leavened with the 
thought that, maybe, the next s:mmer— 
but how could one expect to go loney- 
mooning with two babies? With three— 
and four—and five? The littlegirl look 
that Hetty had had when she married 
Sam wore into mature understanding. 
Her thin shoulders grew a little stooped 
from so much bending over the washboard 
and from so much lifting of chubby babies. 

The years that before marriage had 
seemed so everlasting now slipped away 
with a terrifying swiftness. John was a 
baby, and almost immediately he was 
trudging along the dusty roadside to the 
schoolhouse, his dinner pail looking so 
huge in his small fst. And now here he 
was hnishing his grade work—thinking of 
high school. 

Often Hetty wished Sam would say 
something about that delayed journey, 
but Sam never did. She wished she knew 
whether he had forgotten it, or just didn’t 
talk about it because he didn’t want to go 
—or what? She never forgot it, but she 
could not bring herself to speak of it first. 
And so the months and years brought 
Hetty finally to thirty-five. 

One day in June, Hetty sat by the ba 
window darning stockings. She was syed. 
She could not remember having been so 
tired. There was the time little Jim had 
had pneumonia; she had thought she 
never could be more tired than that, but 
even then there had been the alleviating 
exultance of victory. Now she was just 
tired in the midst of her ordinary house 
bold tasks. There were fifty things she 
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should be doing right now. She must go 
and see that the white leghorn had not dug 
under the fence again. Two of the little 
chickens had been lost in the deep meadow 
grass already. She must grind up some 
meat for hash for supper. She must prop 
up the peonies. But she did not move 
from her chair in the bay window. 

She must get at the stockings in her 
lap. They were John’s, and he needed 
them for school to-morrow. She held her 
needle up so the light fell on the eye, and 
lifted the black darning cotton to it. But 
before the threading was accomplished 
her hands fell again to her lap. She heard 
Jim and Molly quarreling out under the 
maple tree. She wanted to call to them 
and tell them the baby robins out by the 
tool shed had come, but she could not 
make the effort. Jim’s boyish taunt and 
Molly’s hot baby treble hit against her 
nerves like the scrape .of a knife on a 
kettle. Why couldn’t she go out and stop 
them? She tried, but could not go. 

The men were coming to the barn: 
Sam, the regular hired man, and a neigh- 
bor who was helping with the haying. 

“Te’ll save almost the cost of the 
machine this first year,” that was Sam. 

What kind of a machine was Sam think- 
ing of getting now? He had so many 
machines—the tractor, the mowing ma- 
chine, the milking machine. If it hadn’t 
been for the milking machine they might 
have taken the trip John’s first summer. 
She lifted again the needle and the black 
darning cotton. John must have the 
stockings, it would be the last day of 
school. A fantastic thought of a machine 
for darning stockings danced through her 
head. Washing machines—there really 
were plenty of them. They said with a 
washing machine you didn’t have to rub 
at all. Only, maybe the shirt cuffs and 
such spots. Maybe that was why she was 
so tired. She’d done such a big washing 
yesterday. Her back still ached from it 
and the ironing to-day. And that place 
in the back of her neck. She wanted to 
ease it to the back of the chair, but it 
ached on and she did not move. She knew 
what made that. Carrying water for the 
washing. It seemed queer the well had to 
be so far from the house. It took so many 

ailfuls for a washing, and then John had 

orgotten to carry enough wood in to last 
out the day. 


THE maple’s shade came between her 
and the sunlight. When she first came 
here with Sam, she had thought maybe 
she and he would spend lots of evenings 
sitting out under that maple together. 
The hours were so few she could remember 
them all distinctly. Sometimes, with the 
first two babies, she had fled to its shade 
on hot summer days for the few minutes 
it took to nurse them. After the third 
baby, there wasn’t time for that. 

Her eyes went slowly from the maple 
and the children beneath it to the moun- 
tain beyond. A hurting, sickening realiza- 
tion came to her that she was never going 
on her honeymoon trip. She was too old. 
Sam wouldn’t care about going now, even 
if he had the time. There were gray hairs, 
a few. Her hands—she looked down at 
them. They seemed queerly detache {: 
brown, big-knuckled, angry-looking where 
they had rubbed at yesterday’s, many 
yesterdays’, washing. She couldn’t even 
wear her wedding ring any more. But 


Sam never noticed that, either. She was 
old, old; she’d never get to go! . 

Why didn’t she get up and get to work? 
The kitchen stove wasn’t blacked, and 
Sam’s mother was going to bring her 
cousin Julia, from Marathon, over to 
dinner to-morrow. There wouldn’t be 
any time for stove-blacking in the morn- 
ing. The children had to be dressed in 
their best for the exercises at the school. 
There was a tear in Freda’s white dress 
that must be mended. And here were 
John’s stockings not yet darned. She 
wondered, with a queer, unusual apa- 
thy, why she did not get at them. She 
wondered, too, what made the maple and 
the children’s voices so far away and the 
mountains so near. Dimly the frantic 

eeping of little chickens came to her. 
he white leghorn was out again. 


"THE men were at the pump washing up 
for supper. The meat was not even 

round for the hash, nor the table set. 
Still she sat there by the window. There 
was a verse: ‘I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills, from whence— What was the 
rest of it? There—the men were coming 
in, the children, too—the meat wasn’t 
even ground. The objects in the room, the 
little rocker with the patched cane seat, 
the shelves she had made herself for their 
few books, the stand with its clean white 
cover, its Bible, its photograph album, all 
seemed to waver like the Black specks 
that danced continuously before her 
eyes. Only a tiny piece of white road be- 
tween two black patches of pine up on the 
mountainside came to her vision with 
clearness. The ache in the back of her 
neck came up and covered her whole head 
with a fiery sheet of pain. But even the 
pain seemed unreal, as though belonging 
to someone else. 

Sam was standing in the doorway, 
looking queerly from the empty table to 
her. She had never kept him waiting for 
meals. But she was tired—old, and tired! 

“What’s the matter, Hetty?” 

She tried to answer him. She wanted 
to tell him John’s stockings had to be 
darned for to-morrow, that the chickens 
were out in the meadow grass, that the 
meat for supper was on the cellar bottom 
under the blue granite pan. But she could 
not tell him anything. The mountain 
smiled at her again, dimly this time. So 
friendly—but she would never go now. 
She was too old for honeymoons— 

“Where’s supper, Mom?” That was 
John, his man’s bass cracking into a boy’s 
treble on the upward inflection. She 
hoped John passed in Spelling. Sam 
would send him to town to high school if 
he had. John—it wouldn’t be long before 
John would be having a honeymoon. The 
white strip of road up the mountainside 
had a fine mist over it now, queer there 
should be a fog on such a sunny day. 
Sam put a hand on her shoulder. 

“What’s the matter, Hetty?” he asked 
again. His voice had a scared note. 

She tried to say she was just tired, 
tired and old. She couldn’t say it. Molly’s 
eyes, bewildered, looked up at her. 

€ Be you sick, Hetty?” Sam’s voice re 
minded her somehow of the cry of those 
little lost chickens. Her lips moved ever 
so little. 

“Can’t you answer me, Hetty , 

Suddenly she could not see the white 
road at all, nor (Continued on page 104) 
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How Big Men 
Hit the Nail on the Head 


They see the main issues of life and concentrate on them; by 
never “scattering their fire” they achieve remarkable results 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


N MY work as a journalist, I have 

met dozens of famous men. And here 

is One interesting fact I have got out 

of that experience: Almost invari- 

ably in the course of conversation, 
these men would say something, so sharp 
and to the point, that it was like throwing 
the spotlight on a certain idea. 

These “spotlight ideas” proved to have 
a definite connection with the men’s 
careers. They were maxims which these 
men had “doped out” of their experience. 
Always, these apparently chance remarks 
would hit some nail squarely on the head 
and drive it home. 

I am going to give here some of these 
“spotlight ideas” of the big men I have 
met. f have chosen the individuals at 
random—statesmen, generals, big 
business men. For the ideas that will 
serve us in one field will serve us in 
any other field. 

One thing that has impressed me 
was that these men had a definite 
objective in view, almost from the 
very beginning. They did not wait 
for the thing called “Opportunity ” 
to come knocking at the door. 
Rather, they took life by the throat 
and choked out of it the golden 
chance. And a surprising number of 
them did not go along blindly. They 
knew what they wanted! And that 
was the thing they went after. 

When Lloyd George, for example, 
sat at the knee of his cobbler foster- 
father, far up in the fastnesses of 
Wales, he dreamed of the day when 
he would be Prime Minister of Eng- 
land—and he realized this dream. 

While he was weighing out sugar 
and coffee to rural patrons in a gen- 
eral store down in Pennsylvania, 
John D. Rockefeller aspired to be 
the richest man in the world—and 
he got there. 

ecil Rhodes, who was the great- 
est Englishman of his time and a 
master empire-builder, sailed for 
Africa when he was barely eighteen, in 
search of health. On the way out he de- 
termined to advance the prestige of his 
country. When he died at forty-nine, he 
had written his name on a continent and 
added eight hundred thousand square 
miles to the domain under the British flag. 

Asa youth, Lord Rosebery decided that 
he would become Premier of England— 
and also that he would win the Derby, and 
marry the richest woman in the kingdom! 
He achieved all three purposes. So it 
goes. 

“Most men who get on,” a great Wall 
Street banker once said to me, “do so 
because they are always prepared for the 


worst, and are agreeably surprised when 
the best happens. They assume that the 
worst will develop, and are ready for it.” 

Now there is a widely-held theory that 
every successful person is bound to be an 
optimist. As a matter of fact, it is the 
superficial optimist who is largely respon- 
sible for this theory—and he seldom gets 
beyond the salary stage. Your real doer 
of things is strongly inclined to construc- 
tive pessimism. He is a man who foresees 
the trouble that may come, and who gets 
busy to prevent it. 

What has been called “dangerous op- 
timism” has worked a lot of harm. Dur- 
ing the war, when the Allies had enjoyed 
a temporary success (which turned out to 
be merely the prelude to a larger disaster) 


ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


Isaac F. Marcosson was born in Louisville, 
Kentucky, where he did his first work as 
a reporter on ‘‘The Times.” As a “cub” 
he served a hard apprenticeship—with as- 
signments that varied from reporting a 
hanging to interviewing a candidate for 
the Presidency. In his youth he took for 
himself the motto, ‘‘Nothing is impossi- 
ble,” and this motto has inspired him in 
his indefatigable efforts as a reporter. He 
has succeeded even beyond his boyhood 
dreams—interviewing many men whom 
it was regarded as almost impossible to 
interview. He has traveled all over the 
world, and is one of the most experienced 
and well-known journalists in America 


I asked Sir Eric Geddes, then First Lord 
of the British Admiralty, to give me a 
message to the American people. This is 
what he wrote down for me: 

Give up hoping that this can be a short war. 
Plan and provide for an ever-receding duration 
of at least two years more. If we all do this, 
peace may one day surprise us. If we do not, 
there will be no peace and no freedom, but 
only a postponement. There must be no 
postponement and no next time. 


Geddes gave me this message, which 
incarnated one of the rules that made him 
an outstanding figure in England, late in 
October, 1917. Exactly a year later the 
Germans were clamoring for peace. But 
in the meantime, Britain, with the aid of 
America, had formulated a monster pro- 
gram to carry on the war, even though 
it had lasted four years. In this very 
preparedness lay the key to victory, 
as the enemy afterward admitted. 

Geddes, let me add, isa great visual- 
izer. He sees where the head of the 
nail is—not where it ought to be, or 
where he wishes it were—and he brings 
the hammer squarely down upon it. 
This explains his sensational rise 
from a railroad section-hand to head 
of one of: the greatest railway sys- 
tems in England. When I asked him 
to tell me what single maxim had 
been of most service to him in his 
career, he replied: 

“The use of statistics. I statis- 
tize sverything. Knowledge is 
power; and statistics are the throttle 
valve of every business. But don’t 
let statistics master you. Use them.” 

I was talking to a well-known 
man, a very keen observer, about an 
author who had enjoyed a brief and 
inflated period of prosperity, but 
who saw his bubble punctured. He 
kept on writing, but editors refused 
to buy his product. Like most of his 
kind, he blamed everybody but the 
one who was really at fault, and that 
one was himself. The reason for his 
decline was not hard to find. After years of 
living on a moderate income, he made a 
contract that would bring him more money 
a year than he ever had earned before. At 
once, he plunged into luxury! He not only 

ought a country house and a motor car, 
but deluded himself with the idea that he 
could keep on at the new rate. With this 
Tosperity came a let-down in his work. 
hen hrs contract expired he found it 
difficult to get a market and he became a 
chronic grouch. 

The revelation of this experience led my 
old friend to make this observation: ‘‘ No 
man should ever undertake a proposition 
that he cannot (Continued on page 150) 
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A story of life just 


as you find it in 
hundreds of thou- 


sands of families 
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ETTY GRAY could not re- 

member when she had not 

loved the mountain. She had 

loved it when she was Hetty 

Manning and lived down in 
the old Manning homestead, a rather 
forlorn, lonesome-looking, big-eyed child 
who worked too hard, even in childhood, 
for her frail strength. Sometimes her 
mother would let her take her piecework 
down- under the big elm in the back 
yard, and she would sit with her back 
against the tree and sew crooked seams 
while her eyes rested on the mountain 
top. 
The mountain filled a huge place for 
her—that place fairy tales and the circus 
and picture books fill for some children. 
It was the unknown, the mysterious, the 
beautiful. She imagined birds in its for- 
ests that were birds of paradise compared 
with the robins and sparrows of her every- 
day acquaintance: she saw flowers along 
its white, winding road, bigger, more 
fragrant, lovelier than the daisies and 
buttercups that grew in the next-door 
meadow; that winding road itself was an 
enchanted ribbon, appearing and disap- 


pearing with its almost magic swiftness. 

And on the top, sometimes into July, 
was a snow cap. Hetty dreamed of its 
coolness, when it was so hot that per- 
spiration ran in little streams down her 
face while she washed dishes, when the 
musty old Manning house seemed not to 
have a breath of air, when her back ached 
after helping with the washing and her 
head felt queerly dizzy from hanging up 
clothes in the hot sun. The glimpse of 
white on the mountain summit was to 
her at such times like a cool drink from a 
deep well. 


SHE was a silent child. The Mannings 
were all a silent lot. “Close-mouthed”’ 
was what folks said of them. And Hetty 
was like the rest, only perhaps more so, a 
culmination of many generations of 
tight-speeched men and women. Only 
some of them were still because of a 
certain stinginess that forbade generosity, 
even of words. Hetty was still because 
she could not tind words to express what 
was in her heart, and because she would 
rather not speak at all than say things in 
words that did not ft—that, along with 


The little-girl look that Hetty 
grew a little stooped from so 


the example of her father, “Still Sim 
Manning,” and the inheritance from her 
forefathers. 

Hetty never got out much as a girl. 
Her mother was a thin, domineering 
woman who thought cleanliness above 
godliness, and was determined that her 
daughter should think so, too. On Sun- 
days, in a stiffly starched white dress, she 
sat between her father and mother in the 
fourth pew from the front in the Metho- 
dist church, and afterward stayed to 
Sunday-school. She always looked for- 
ward to church because she could look 
occasionally past her mother and sec 
through the window the pine-covere 
hump on the mountain that was known 
as “The Hump.’ In Sunday-school she 
couldn’t see out. . . . She was always im- 
agining going visiting up the mountain 
road, bue none of her folks’s folks ever 
lived up that way and there was never 
anything to take them there. 

Bees when Sam Gray asked her if 
she’d go to Union Services over to the 
Baptist church one night, the thrill of his 
asking her was deepened by the thought 
that maybe he'd take her buggy-nding 


had had when she married Sam wore into mature understanding. Her thin shoulders 


much bending over the washboard and 


some day up the mountain road. But, 
though he asked her to go riding with him 
some six or eight times, they always went 
along the smooth macadam river road. 
Those were queer rides—sometimes not 
more than a dozen sentences were spoken 
—but they were full of a certain sweet 
contentment for all that. Once she ven- 
tured, when they came to the bridge that 
crossed the river to the road up the moun- 
tain: 

“‘Let’s go this way to-day, Sam!” And 
her heart had pounded with excitement as 
she suggested it, as though the door of 
some wonderful new country were about 
to be opened to her. 

“Can’t—they’re fixin? it up above 
Dyckmans’!” They went on past the 
bridge. 

When Sam asked her to marry him, she 
did not hesitate. He was a good boy, 
with honest, country-blue eyes, and he 
gave her a glimpse of a world of love quite 
different from the stern, narrow life she 
was leaving. Besides, she loved him. 
They were married in June by the 
Reverend Mr. Harkness of the Methodist 
church. Hetty’s mother said if she was 


from so much lifting of chubby babies 


foolish enough to marry one of the Gray 
boys, she wasn’t going to waste money on 
wedding clothes. So Hetty wore the one 
white dress that had served as her best for 
over three years. 


ON THE way home—oh, the blessed 
anticipation in that word ‘home’ to 
Hetty!—Sam had held her close to him in 
the spotlessly washed but squeaking old 
buggy, and had said embarrassed, beauti- 
ful words to her. 

“Wisht we could take time off for a 
honeymoon somewheres,”’ Sam said. 
“ Don’t see how we can, though, with all 
the haying coming on. We’ll have to go 
sometime afterward. We want to get on, 
don’t we, Hetty?” 

“Yes—we got to get on,” Hetty said, 
looking ahead to’'when they would want 
to pass substance on to the next genera- 
tion. “Well go some other time. I—I 
wish we could go somewhere up the 
mountain road when we do go, Sam. I’ve 
abvays hankered to see what was on the 
other side, someway!” 

- If Sam could have known it, he was 
very near to Hetty right then. But he 


did not know how very much a part of her 
the mountain was. Still, he held her close 
while the horse jogged along the river. 

“You’re a funny little girl, Hetty! 
Sure we’ll go—we’ll go honeymoonin’ up 
your mountain quick as the summer’s 
work’s out of the way!” 

Hetty thought the honeymoon trip 
would come as a glorious climax to a 
glorious summer. But it did not come at 
all. She thought of it constantly through 
hot July and hotter August. She fussed 
over her old clothes in anticipation of 
wearing them out into the world. She 
planned a hundred times the lunch they 
would put up the day they started out. 
She worked from Rii morning till late 
at night—sometimes out in the field with 
the men—in her heart the vague feeling 
of earning her coming vacation. There 
were a good many chickens, and Hetty 
offered to take care of the calves. Sam let 
her do it, loving her but not able to 
differentiate her from his own women- 
folks, husky, broad-shouldered, capable. 
Hetty didn’t see so much of Sam that 
summer as she had expected. He was so 
dead tired at night that he was always 
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ready for bed at dark. Sundays, they 
generally drove over. to his folks in the 
afternoon. Secretly Hetty dreaded those 
Sundays. Sam’s folks were so efficient, 
they never seemed to know what tiredness 
was. They laughed boisterously and 
often, and Sam seemed younger when 
with them. It made Hetty ache queerly 
inside, the laughter and the talking. She 
` wondered if Sam missed them too terribly 
in his own home. 

But she bore even the Sunday visits, 
because always before her was the golden 
Sunday, when she and Sam, alone, would 
climb up, up, up the mountainside. .. . 

‘Then, just as the oats were in, one of 
the horses got frisky one day, and when 
the little fracas was over Sam’s leg was 
broken. It was Thanksgiving and a little 
snow had fallen before he was around. 

Of course Hetty had to put the thought 
of the trip out of her mind then. There 
Was a great deal of extra work to be done 
besides the care of Sam. And Sam was so 
big and strong to be stretched out there 
so still. He fretted about it. Sometimes 
it seemed to Hetty that her shoulders 
could not bear up under the weight of her 
many responsibilities. Sam never said 
anything about the trip, but she began to 
plan it for next summer. 


But the next summer little John was 
born; and the others came so quickly 
after that that she had not even time to 
regain her strength in between: Jim and 
Freda and Molly and little Sam. That 
first summer that had seemed so hard 
began to seem in remembrance a veritable 
holiday. There was washing (always 
washing), and baking (so ‘many little 
bodies to keep strong!), and scrubbing 
(Sam’s folks, by spotless example, made 
her keep scrubbing), and sewing. 

Every summer was leavened with the 
thought that, maybe, the next s.mmer— 
but how could one expect to go 'oney- 
mooning with two babies? With three— 
and four—and five? The little-girl look 
that Hetty had had when she married 
Sam wore into mature understanding. 
Her thin shoulders grew a little stooped 
from so much bending over the washboard 
and from so much lifting of chubby babies. 

‘The years that before marriage had 
seemed so everlasting now slipped away 
with a terrifying swiftness. John was a 
baby, and almost immediately he was 
trudging along the dusty roadside to the 
schoolhouse, his dinner pail looking so 
huge in his small fist. And now here he 
was finishing his grade work—thinking of 
high school. 

Often Hetty wished Sam would say 
something about that delayed journey, 
but Sam never did. She wished she knew 
whether he had forgotten it, or just didn’t 
talk about it because he didn’t want to go 
—or what? She never forgot it, but she 
could not bring herself to speak of it first. 
And so the months and years brought 
Hetty finally to thirty-five. 

One day in June, Hetty sat by the ba 
window darning stockings. She was tired. 
She could not remember having been so 
tired. There was the time little Jim had 
had pneumonia; she had thought she 
never could be more tired than that, but 
even then there had been the alleviating 
exultance of victory. Now she was just 
tired in the midst of her ordinary house- 
hold tasks. There were fifty things she 
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should be doing right now. She must go 
and see that the white leghorn had not dug 
under the fence again. Two of the little 
chickens had been lost in the deep meadow 
grass already. She must grind up some 
meat for hash for supper. She must prop 
up the peonies. But she did not move 
from her chair in the bay window. 

She must get at the stockings in her 
lap. They were John’s, and he needed 
them for school to-morrow. She held her 
needle up so the light fell on the eye, and 
lifted the black darning cotton to ıt. But 
before the threading was accomplished 
her hands fell again to her lap. She heard 
Jim and Molly quarreling out under the 
maple tree. She wanted to call to them 
and tell them the baby robins out by the 
tool shed had come, but she could not 
make the effort. Jim’s boyish taunt and 
Molly’s hot baby treble hit against her 
nerves like the scrape .of a knife on a 
kettle. Why couldn’t she go out and stop 
them? She tried, but could not go. 

The men were coming to the barn: 
Sam, the regular hired man, and a neigh- 
bor who was helping with the haying. 

“Tr’ll save almost the cost of the 
machine this first year,” that was Sam. 

What kind of a machine was Sam think- 
ing of getting now? He had so many 
machines—the tractor, the mowing ma- 
chine, the milking machine. If it hadn’t 
been for the milking machine they might 
have taken the trip John’s first summer. 
She lifted again the needle and the black 
darning cotton. John must have the 
stockings, it would be the last day of 
school. A fantastic thought of a machine 
for darning stockings danced through her 
head. Washing machines—there really 
were plenty of them. They said with a 
washing machine you didn’t have to rub 
at all. Only, maybe the shirt cuffs and 
such spots. Maybe that was why she was 
so tired. She’d done such a big washing 
yesterday. Her back still ached from it 
and the ironing to-day. And that place 


_in the back of her neck. She wanted to 


ease it to the back of the chair, but it 
ached on and she did not move. She knew 


~ what made that. Carrying water for the 


washing. It seemed queer the well had to 
be so far from the house. It took so many 
ailfuls for a washing, and then John had 
orgotten to carry enough wood in to last 
out the day. 


THE maple’s shade came between her 
and the sunlight. When she first came 
here with Sam, she had thought maybe 
she and he would spend lots of evenings 
sitting out under that maple together. 
The hours were so few she could remember 
them all distinctly. Sometimes, with the 
first two babies, she had fled to its shade 
on hot summer days for the few minutes 
it took to nurse them. After the third 
baby, there wasn’t time for that. 

Her eves went slowly from the maple 
and the children beneath it to the moun- 
tain beyond. A hurting, sickening realiza- 
tion came to her that she was never going 
on her honeymoon trip. She was too old. 
Sam wouldn’t care about going now, even 
if he had the time. There were gray hairs, 
a few. Her hands—she looked down at 
them. They seemed queerly detache: 
brown, big-knuckled, angry-looking where 
they had rubbed at yesterday’s, many 
yesterdays’, washing. She couldn’t éven 
wear her wedding ring any more./ But 


Sam never noticed that, either. She was 
old, old; she’d never get to go! . 

Why didn’t she get up and get to work? 
The kitchen stove wasn’t blacked, and 
Sam’s mother was going to bring her 
cousin Julia, from Marathon, over to 
dinner to-morrow. There wouldn’t be 
any time for stove-blacking in the morn- 
ing. The children had to be dressed in 
their best for the exercises at the school. 
There was a tear in Freda’s white dress 
that must be mended. And here were 
John’s stockings not yet darned. She 
wondered, with a queer, unusual apa- 
thy, why she did not get at them. She 
wondered, too, what made the maple and 
the children’s voices so far away and the 
mountains so near. Dimly the frantic 

eeping of little chickens came to her. 
he white leghorn was out again. 


"THE men were at the pump washing up 
for supper. The meat was not even 

round for the hash, nor the table set. 
Still she sat there by the window. There 
was a verse: ‘I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills, from whence—’ What was the 
rest of it? There—the men were coming 
in, the children, too—the meat wasn’t 
even ground. The objects in the room, the 
little rocker with the patched cane seat, 
the shelves she had made herself for their 
few books, the stand with its clean white 
cover, its Bible, its photograph album, all 
seemed to waver like the black specks 
that danced continuously before her 
eyes. Only a tiny piece of white road be- 
tween two black patches of pine up on the 
mountainside came to her vision with 
clearness. The ache in the back of her 
neck came up and covered her whole head 
with a fiery sheet of pain. But even the 
pain seemed unreal, as though belonging 
to someone else. 

Sam was standing in the doorway, 
looking queerly from the empty table to 
her. She had never kept him waiting for 
meals. But she was tired—old, and tired! 

“What’s the matter, Hetty?” 

She tried to answer him. She wanted 
to tell him John’s stockings had to be 
darned for to-morrow, that the chickens 
were out in the meadow grass, that the 
meat for supper was on the cellar bottom 
under the blue granite pan. But she could 
not tell him anything. The mountain 
smiled at her again, dimly this time. So 
friendly—but she would never go now. 
She was too old for honeymoons— 

“Where’s supper, Mom?” That was 
John, his man’s bass cracking into a boy’s 
treble on the upward inflection. She 
hoped John passed in Spelling. Sam 
would send him to town to high school if 
he had. John—it wouldn’t be long before 
John would be having a honeymoon. The 
white strip of road up the mountainside 
had a fine mist over it now, queer there 
should be a fog on such a sunny day. 
Sam put a hand on her shoulder. 

“What’s the matter, Hetty?” he asked 
again. His voice had a scared note. _ 

She tried to say she was just tired, 
tired and old. She couldn’t say it. Molly’s 
eyes, bewildered, looked up at her. , 

“Be you sick, Hetty?” Sam’s voice re- 
minded her somehow of the cry of those 
little lost chickens. Her lips moved ever 
so little. 

“Can’t you answer me, Hetty?” 

Suddenly she could not see the white 
road at all, nor (Continued on page 104) 
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How Big Men 
Hit the Nail on the Head 


They see the main issues of life and concentrate on them; by 
never “scattering their fire” they achieve remarkable results 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


N MY work as a journalist, I have 

met dozens of famous men. And here 

is one interesting fact I have got out 

of that experience: Almost invari- 

ably in the course of conversation, 
these men would say something, so sharp 
and to the point, that it was like throwing 
the spotlight on a certain idea. 

These “‘spotlight ideas” proved to have 
a definite connection with the men’s 
careers. They were maxims which these 
men had “doped out” of their experience. 
Always, these apparently chance remarks 
would hit some nail squarely on the head 
and drive it home. 

I am going to give here some of these 
“spotlight ideas” of the big men I have 
met. I have chosen the individuals at 
random—statesmen, generals, big 
business men. For the ideas that will 
serve us in one field will serve us in 
any other field. 

One thing that has impressed me 
was that these men had a definite 
objective in view, almost from the 
very beginning. They did not wait 
for the thing called “Opportunity ” 
to come knocking at the door. 
Rather, they took life by the throat 
and choked out of it the golden 
chance. And a surprising number of 
them did not go along blindly. They 
knew what they wanted! And that 
was the thing they went after. 

When Lloyd George, for example, 
sat at the knee of his cobbler foster- 
father, far up in the fastnesses of 
Wales, he dreamed of the day when 
he would be Prime Minister of Eng- 
land—and he realized this dream. 

While he was weighing out sugar 
and coffee to rural patrons in a gen- 
eral store down in Pennsylvania, 
John D. Rockefeller aspired to be 
the richest man in the world—and 
he g there. 

ecil Rhodes, who was the great- 
est Englishman of his time and a 
master empire-builder, sailed for 
Africa when he was barely eighteen, in 
search of health. On the way out he de- 
termined to advance the prestige of his 
country. When he died at forty-nine, he 
ad written his name on a continent and 
added eight hundred thousand square 
miles to the domain under the British flag. 

Asa youth, Lord Rosebery decided that 

e would become Premier of England— 
and also that he would win the Derby, and 
marry the richest woman in the kingdom! 
ae achieved all three purposes. So it 

oes, 

“Most men who get on,” a great Wall 

treet banker once said to me, “do so 

cause they are always prepared for the 


worst, and are agreeably surprised when 
the best happens. They assume that the 
worst will develop, and are ready for it.” 
Now there is a widely-held theory that 
every successful person is bound to be an 
optimist. As a matter of fact, it is the 
superficial optimist who is largely respon- 
sible for this theory—and he seldom gets 
beyond the salary stage. Your real doer 
of things is strongly inclined to construc- 
tive pessimism. He is a man who foresees 
the trouble that may come, and who gets 
busy to prevent it. 
hat has been called “dangerous op- 
timism” has worked a lot of harm. Dur- 
ing the war, when the Allies had enjoyed 
a temporary success (which turned out to 
be merely the prelude to a larger disaster) 


ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


Isaac F. Marcosson was born in Louisville, 
Kentucky, where he did his first work as 
a reporter on ‘‘The Times.” As a ‘‘cub”’ 
he served a hard apprenticeship—with as- 
signments that varied from reporting a 
hanging to interviewing a candidate for 
the Presidency. In his youth he took for 
himself the motto, ‘‘Nothing is impossi- 
ble,” and this motto has inspired him in 
his indefatigable efforts as a reporter. He 
has succeeded even beyond his boyhood 
dreams—interviewing many men whom 
it was regarded as almost impossible to 
interview. He has traveled all over the 
world, and is one of the most experienced 
and well-known journalists in America 


I asked Sir Eric Geddes, then First Lord 
of the British Admiralty, to give me a 
message to the American people. This is 
what he wrote down for me: 

Give up hoping that this can be a short war. 
Plan and provide for an ever-receding duration 
of at least two years more. If we all do this, 
peace may one day surprise us. If we do not, 
there will be no peace and no freedom, but 
only’ a postponement. There must be no 
postponement and no next time. 


Geddes gave me this message, which 
incarnated one of the rules that made him 
an outstanding figure in England, late in 
October, 1917. Exactly a year later the 
Germans were clamoring for peace. But 
in the meantime, Britain, with the aid of 
America, had formulated a monster pro- 
gram to carry on the war, even though 
it had lasted four years. In this very 
preparedness lay the key to victory, 
as the enemy afterward admitted. 

Geddes, let meadd, isa great visual- 
izer. He sees where the head of the 
nail is—not where it ought to be, or 
where he wishes it were—and he brings 
the hammer squarely down upon it. 
This explains his sensational rise 
from a railroad section-hand to head 
of one of: the greatest railway sys- 
tems in England. When I asked him 
to tell me what single maxim had 
been of most service to him in his 
career, he replied: 

“The use of statistics. I statis- 
tize everyehing: Knowledge is 
power; and statistics are the throttle 
valve of every business. But don’t 
let statistics master you. Use them.” 

I was talking to a well-known 
man, a very keen observer, about an 
author who had enjoyed a brief and 
inflated period of prosperity, but 
who saw his bubble punctured. He 
kept on writing, but editors refused 
to buy his product. Like most of his 
kind, he blamed everybody but the 
one who was really at fault, and that 
one was himself. The reason for his 
decline was not hard to find. After years of 
living on a moderate income, he made a 
contract that would bring him more money 
a year than he ever had earned before. At 
once, he plunged into luxury! He not only 
bought a country house and a motor car, 
but deluded himself with the idea that he 
could keep on at the new rate. With this 

rosperity came a let-down in his work. 

hen hs contract expired he found it 
difficult to get a market and he became a 
chronic grouch. 

The revelation of this experience led my 
old friend to make this observation: ‘‘No 
man should ever undertake a proposition 
that he cannot (Continued on page 159) 
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Hard Times Were Lucky Times 
for Me to Make My Start 
“They were lucky for me because I had to learn to scrape at the 


very beginning; my most important training and progress 
came when I went into. business during a panic” 


AM pretty tired of listening to wails 

about the “hard times” through 

which the country has been passing; 

tired of the doleful folks who keep 

talking about the boom days we had 
during and after the war. 

“What chance has anyone got in a 
period like this?” some men ask. 

Well, I simply can’t listen sympatheti- 
cally to that kind of talk! Because, from 
my own experience, I know 
that these croakers are 
passing through the most 
valuable period in their 
whole business life. 

Looking back to the time 
when, as a boy just off the 
farm, I started out with 
nothing, and following 
through to the present, 
when my stores—almost 
two hundred of them—are 
doing a business of more 
than fifty million dollars a 


By S. S. Kresge 


ries—and necessities that could be sold 
cheaply; because that sort of merchandis- 
ing runs well in fair weather or foul. Hard 
times don’t hurt it much. 

Another thing I considered was that 
five-and-ten-cent stores could be started 
wherever the population warranted them. 
I knew that the more expensive the goods 
carried by a store the longer it would take 
to get it well started. People will go out 


Is This True in Your Town? 


MAN will rarely go to any trouble to make a 
urchase under twenty-five cents,” says Mr. 
Kresge, “A woman will not go to any trouble 
to make one under ten cents. On these facts a whole 
new theory of business has been built up. It used to be 
that the fine, expensive store locations were always 


to reach a definite point each fioe years. 
This was first my personal rule; and it be- 
came a company rule after the business 
got so large that it had to be incorpo- 
rated. 

Five years, I have found, is about as far 
as anyone can look ahead. A job which 
shows that satisfactory progress can be 
achieved within five years may be re- 
garded as a job worth looking into. There 
may seem to be nothing be- 
yond five years, but don’t 

ther about that. We can- 
not look forward with any- 
thing approaching certainty 
for even five years; but be- 
yond five the future is onl 
a guessing contest. I well 
remember the time when 
many salesmen got out of 
the automobile business be- 
cause they thought it held 
no future. One of them 
said to me: 


year, I find that my most 
important progress came 
when conditions had me 
right up against the wall. 

I started selling in the 
worst business years we 
have ever had in this coun- 
try. And I made money 
even then. In five years, 
from 1892 to 1897, I saved 
enough money to branch 
out as my own boss in the 
kind of establishment I 
wanted to set up. And yet, 
during these five years, the 
country passed through a 
panic compared with which 
the secre depression would 
look like prosperity. 

I remember that when I 
was struggling along in those 
days I thought myself un- 
lucky. ‘Now I know that it 
was, for me, the luckiest 
possible time. When one 


starts at the bottom and learns to scrape, 


taken by the stores that sold high-priced goods. The 
low-price stores went to the side streets or at least to the 
middle of the block. Now, in every big town and city, 
the busiest corners always go to the kind of store where 
the average sale hardly exceeds twenty-five cents. 
These stores pay rentals that ten years ago would have 
been out of the question for any kind of store. The chain 
cigar and drug stores make money at rental figures that 
would bankrupt any ordinary kind of store. But you 
may notice that these rentals are never paid by stores 
that appeal principally to women. 

“Drug stores appeal to both men and women; but, 
since they are also usually tobacco shops, the major 
appeal is to men. Cigar stores are, of course, for men. 
‘These stores prosper because they are easy to get into, 
éasy to buy in, and easy to get out of. They also have 
a price appeal, because the more expensive articles can 
often be bought for a little less in these stores than in 
those which do not depend upon transient trade. The 
staple articles running up to-about a quarter are sold at 
much the same price as in most stores. In that case the 
sales point is convenience.” 


of their way to buy expensive articles, 


“There’s only a certain 
number of people in the 
United States who can 
afford to buy automobiles. 
About half of those people 
have been sold. I can stay 
in this business for a few 
years longer and make a 
satisfactory living selling 
to the remaining half, but 
what is there then? I want 
to get into something where 
I can look ahead and see 
an absolutely unlimit 
market.” 

If that man had been con- 
tent with the progress he 
knew that he could make 
within five years, he woul 
be a rich man to-day. Just 
about the time he decided 
would mark the saturation 
of the market for automo- 
biles was the time when the 
automobile began to be a 


necessity to a huge number of people. 


everything after that comes easy. During 
a period of intense depression, a man: has 
a chance to find out what bedrock business 
is. And when he has learned that, he is 
not in so much danger later on of being 
caught in the fluff that surrounds easy 
money. 

When I opened my first five-and-ten- 
cent store, March rst, 1897, the country 
had not entirely recovered from the effects 
of the panic of 1892. I selected a business 
that handled necessities rather than luxu- 
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even those costing from a dollar up; but 
they will not walk a block to pay ten cents 
if they can get the same article nearer than 
a block. I know to-day that, given a 
certain number of women passing a cer- 
tain point in a day, and given a sufhciently 
low rental for a store building at that 
point, I can go in there and make money, 
regardless of how many other similar 
stores are in the town. 

Another thing I learned early in busi- 
ness was that it pays to look ahead, so as 


I have mentioned the big debt I owe to 
stern necessity. Indeed, it seemed as ! 
necessity was always driving me in the 
early years. The Kresges came over from 
Switzerland and settled at Effort, Penn- 
sylvania, about 1745. They acquire 
more health than fortune. My grand- 
mother died only two years ago at the age 
ofone hundred and one. My mother is now 
eighty-one, and in vigorous health. Her 
father died at eighty-four, and my father 
was seventy-eight (Continued on page! 9) 


Photo, D. D. Spellman, Detroit, Mich. 


S. S. Kresge 


NO WONDER Mr. Kresge uses only his initials! 
His full name is Sebastian Spering Kresge—almost as 
long as the chain of stores he operates. He was born 
on a rocky Pennsylvania farm in 1867. As a boy he 
worked on the farm, went to the country school, and 
later taught school himself—for twenty-two dollars a 
month. Then he clerked in a grocery, sold industrial 
insurance, helped to run a bakery, kept books for a 
hardware firm, was a traveling tinware salesman, and 


did various other things between these occupations. 

When he was thirty years old he entered the 5-and- 
10-cent store business with J. G. McCrory. Two years 
later he started alone in the same business with a store 
in Detroit. To-day he has a chain of almost two hun- 
dred stores, with his headquarters in the fine Kresge 
Building which he erected in 1914, in Detroit. He made 
his start with eight thousand dollars, which he managed 
to save out of what he earned. 
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Photo by Paul Thompson. 


Nina Wilcox Putnam 


WITHIN the past few years, Nina Wilcox Putnam 
has gained wide popularity as a writer of lively fiction. 
Last summer everybody was chuckling over “West 
Broadway,” which, in the guise of a story, told her 
experiences in a transcontinental motor trip. Before 
that, she had published several books, including “It 
Pays to Smile,” and “Believe You Me.” Her husband 
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is Mr. R. J. Sanderson, but she continues to write 
under the name of Putnam, because it had become a 
“trademark” of value in her work. 
The picture above, taken at her country place at 
Madison, Connecticut, shows her in riding costume 
with her five-year-old son, John Francis, also their 
Aberdeen terrier, “Alec the Scottie,” and a kitten. 


“Why I Have Got So Far 


So Good” 


All kidding to one side, the reason I got things at first was because I had to, or 

the grocer would have marked our family off his list. Later I got them because 

I wanted them so bad that a lady such as myself can’t say it and keep polite. 

And finally—but you'll have to read to the end of this piece to find that out, 
because I ain’t got the nerve to put it here at the top 


By Nina Wilcox Putnam 


VER to the West Side Ladies’ 
Wednesday Clubon West Main 
Street, New York City, the 
other afternoon, which I had 
a went to it on account of being 
invited and with the further knowledge 
that I would not only be encouraged to 
talk about myself when I got there, but 
that the Pres. would slip me a unobtrusive 
envelope for same at the blow-off—well, 
over to this club I got asked 
a question which comes to 
every author at least once 
in their life. 

“How do you,” says a 
dame which had been trying 
to catch the Pres. eye as 
soon as she had caught it. 

How do you get your in- 
spiration to write?’ 

_ Well, that is a very del- 
icate subject but I will try 
to explain it, in case some 
people reading this maga- 
une would also like to 
know.. And a good sample 
of how my inspiration comes 
is what happened when the 
editor of Fie AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE says to me now 
want you should write me 
a piece about how good you 
are and why and ect., and I 
says to him it can’t be done 
ecause I am not. 

Andthenwhenwehadsaid 
this I went along on home, 
all upset because I couldn’t 
lae him. And then I 
read my mail. It had ac- 
cumulated since morning, 
and the letters was all from 
either P]. Remit or from my 
even older friends, Ineedtha 
Money or L. Overdue. 

And just as I had torn them in halves 
and put them into the waste basket with 
that big feeling of relief which all of us 
experience at such times, why in comes 
the trained nurse which I have got for my 
kid, and whatever else she was trained in, 
elieve you me nobody had to train her to 
cf for things, it is a natural talent with 
er. 


Well, anyways in she come, and quotes 
to me them well-known lines of Shakes- 
peare I think it is, “Baby needs new 
shoes.” And right away I felt-a strong in- 
spiration to write that piece, which the 

itor had actually asked me for it and so 


there seemed a pretty good chance I 
would sell it. And that is a very fair 
sample of how I get my inspiration to 
write. : 
Well, I know it will still seem peculiar 
that I, or any other author, particularly a 
female one, should hesitate to write about 
theirself, and of course it was not shyness 
made me reluctant. I was that way prin- 
cipally because one of my best bombs is 


A Hard Jolt Gave Me 
My Biggest Boost 


“T NEVER commenced going over real- 
ly big until it was up to me to make 
good every time I delivered,” says Nina 
Wilcox Putnam. “And this was not until 
my husband died and left me with a small 
son, which I may say in passing, that I 
consider he is the best thing I have ever 
published. Well, there I was, a widow 
with a child, and no visible means of 
support except when I looked into the 
mirror. Of course, before then I had been 
earning good money, but only when I 
wanted something, or felt like it. Now 
I had to want to feel like it three hundred 
and sixty-five days a year. 

“TIl tell the world it was some jolt.” 


now a dud. A few years ago it used to be 
a real brag that I commenced at 11 yrs. 
old to write for pay. But that was in the 
dark ages when people was supposed to be 
allowed up to the age of thirty in which to 
make good, before Daisy Ashford and 
Pamela Bianca and other child-wonders 
sprung up and set a new age limit for 
geniuses to start off at. A person has to 
make good now before they are six mos. 
old or nobody takes notice of them. That 
I started at 11 years used to be about the 
only interesting thing I had to say and 
now these kids have crabbed it for me. 
Just the same this 11 yr. old story is 


where I will have to commence, because 
that was the start of my A. I. first class 
career. At the age of double one, then, I 
committed a story. It was published in 
the New York “Sunday Herald” in the 
section which the kids bother you to cut 
things out of while you are trying to read 
the front page about the Kookoo Clucks 
Can or an ad about this sale for Monday 
A. M., only all sizes up to 55 B. M. (bust 

measar) and other adult 
news. 

Well this story of mine 
was published there, like I 
have said, and my family 
set around and bragged 
about it and expected me to 
at once repeat, with the 
natural result that I did not 
do so for as the poet says, 
many moons. 

When next we see our 
heroine I am sixteen, and 
have just pried thirty-five 
iron men off the most sus- 

icious editor I ever knew, 

obt. Rudd Whiting, who 
was always suspecting new 
people of bene able to write 
and discovering geniuses 
like myself. From then to 
now I have been writing 
considerable and have sold 
a lot of Editors, but never 
been sold by one yet. 

Believe you me, consider- 
ing the fact that they are 
mostly men, which it would 
hardly be right to hold that 
up against them, Editors in 
my experience has been an 
unusually fine race, and it 
is my contracts with them 
has made me what I am to- 
day, I’m sure I’m satisfied. 
And when a fellow or sister writer com- 
mences hollering about how Editors in 
America don’t know anything about what 
is style or English, well anyways not 
enough to publish it when they see 1t, why 
all I can say is that I could show them 
living proof to the contrary, only modesty 
and good manners forbids me pointing, 
even at myself. I am also sure that the 
checks these hollerers have received from 
said Editors is more apt to read the 
Editor’s regret, than pay to the order of, 
if you get what I mean. 

ell, I have had it aed 


admit, because all the work 


soft I will 
done to get 
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When Mrs. Putnam was a little girl in 
Madison, Connecticut, there was one 
house in the town that she secretly 
wished were her house. Five years ago, 
with the money she herself had earned, 
she bought this place, and called it 
**Christmas Trees,” from the tall spruces 
which stand guard aroundit. The house 
faces the village green, which was laid 
out by her great-grandfather. She rides, 
drives her own car, plays chess, works 
in her garden, and writes industriously 


where I am, is never over eight hours a 
day penal servitude, locked up in my study 
and fighting against only such minor odds 
and intrusions as please may I have a 
dollar and a quarter for the laundry, or 
now dear you have been writing long 
enough I have brought you a nice cup of 
tea, just when I am going strong on a 
important third chapter. But my work 
is of course not really work since it is 
done in the home, as my relations often 
remind me. At least they did until I got 
George, that’s my pres. husband, and he 
never lets me be interrupted unless he 
wants to interrupt me himself for a clean 
collar or something. 

Also besides working these short hours, 
four of which is generally what us authors 
calls straight creative work, I have it soft 
in another way. I got a pretty good mar- 
ket for my stuff and always had, and this 


The American Magazine 


COURTESY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE 


of course has got me so’s I can draw 
checks as neat and quick as anybody in 
the family and they love to see me do it. 

All kidding to one side it is the straight 
dope when I say that from being merely 
the daughter of honest and only moderate- 
ly poor parents I have now a house of my 
own, the very one in our town which I 
most admired as a child: and the “quit- 
claim deed come out of my own easy 
money. I also got a car or two—and a 
few pieces of the sort of second-hand stuff 
which successful people generally com- 
mence cluttering up their house with as a 
sign of outward and visible success. I 
mean the junk one moves in when one 
moves the golden oak out. 


ND all I done to earn all this was to 
L À dash off a little fiction with no manu- 
facturing overhead cost except the price 
of a few pencils and a few pads of paper. 
A kind of miracle, ain’t it? I'll say so! 
To me it has never stopped being a 
miracle that my first story won five berries 
in gold and that my first novel got ac- 
cepted 48 hrs. off the griddle by Double- 
day Page & Co. I guess they still think 
that was a miracle the same as I do. Well 
anyways, the writing game has been shot 
with luck for me, all along from the very 
start. 

Now I don’t want you should think that 
for me life has been all beer and skittles. 
Or that it is now. Well anyways it ain’t 
all beer, that’s a cinch, for my M. D. 
don’t happen to be one of these search- 
warrant doctors. And as for skittles, if 
skittles is, as I suppose, English for 
pretzels, why what with the beer situation 
the way it is, it stands to reason that the 
pretzel manufacturers will presently lay 
down their crochet-needles and quit in 
despair. 


Well now, about all this high Art that 
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I have produced. Well, I attribute it zr 
directly to my lack of education. I never i 
went to school, and so I had little or no 
chance to get prejudiced against classic 
literature. The result was that I come 
pretty near to reading all of it of my own 
free will, commencing with the Duchess 
and ending with the St. James Bible, fur- 
ther than which I have gone no further. 
And all this classic reading is of course 
what accounts for the way I write. Every- 
thing I know about writing I learned off 
of these books. 

And yet I did not get all of my educa- 
tion from them. I should not say so! 
Having escaped school is no sign a person 
can also escape Life and if I was a mere 
business millionaire writing this auto- 
biography, I would add neither did I 
escape the college of Hard Knocks. For 
it was in that classic university, from 
which so many of our leading autobio- 
graphists have graduated, that I learned 
what has made me, in all seriousness, a 
humorist. 


WELL anyways, when I had reached 
the, as I then believed, mature age of 
sixteen, things were not so good with us. 
It was about that date that I become 
acquainted with my old friend Pl. Remit. 
My father got himself lost in South 
America on a expedition, and while he was 
struggling among the orchid forests and 
clinging tortilla brambles along the banks 
of the Chiliconcarne River, or some such 
place, I went and grabbed me off a job with 
a Ist class millinery shop on 5th Avenue, 
N. Y. C. In this way I owe the 2 biggest 
things in my life to my dad: the desire 
and the habit of writing and of going to 
work, for I used to vainly keep on writing 
to him, and his getting lost got me to 
work. 

Well, this day that I got the job at the 


PHOTO ABOVE BY 


Roat, EDWARDS. N Y C In the accompanying article, Mrs. Put- 


nam tells how she was left “a widow 
with a child, and no visible means of 
support except when I looked in the mir- 
ror.” The picture above was taken two 
years ago, before her second marriage 


On the back of the photograph at 
the left, which was taken in the 
garden at ‘‘Christmas Trees,” Mrs. 
Putnam wrote: ‘‘The large white 
flower with the rubber boots is me” 


milliner’s was the first real, honest-to- 
Gawd work I had ever done in my whole 
entire life. And it is a red-letter-tag-day 
to me because of two things. One, be- 
cause up to then I hadn’t even a hunch 
about what a lot of fun it is to make your 
own dough, even if somebody else bakes 
and eats it for you. Two, that this day 
marked the beginning of a business career 
for me by which I mean not only the 
millinery business, but the business of 
writing, and anybody who writes and yet 
says it is not a business, why I will hee 
you they talk more words than they ever 
ut on paper and are members of this 
ntelligencia Club you hear so much 
about ately or some other tough gang. 
Now there may not seem much of an 
: connection going to work in a milliner’s 
capers Ea oo rS EPA S; shop and becoming a writer. For the sake 
- ; of them that has to read the MSS. which 
gets returned I (Continued on page 100) 


Who Buys Your Home-Town 


Some are homesick young folks, seeking their fortune in the big city; others 
Reno paper to keep track of husbands or wives who are 
Middle-Westerners are proud of hailing from “God’s 


the Texans, especially those from 


ND you don’t carry the Sandusky 


‘Register’?”” 
The tone of the speaker was 
both hurt and incredulous. 


He was a tall, hard-muscled 
young chap in his early twenties; but he 
looked rather forlorn as he lingered beside 
the New York news-stand where Harry J. 
Schultz sells papers from all over the 
country. 

“Sandusky “Register,” he repeated; 
“Sandusky, Ohio, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” Mr. Schultz answered, 
“but we don’t carry it; we don’t have 
enough calls from Sandusky folks to make 
it profitable.” 

A brisk individual, smoking a cigar 
with a bright red band, stopped and pur- 
chased the Omaha “Bee.” The young 
man watched the transaction with eyes 
in which hope faded 
slowly and finally died. 
Robinson Crusoe, hav- 
ing completed the cir- 
cuit of his island, and 
assured himself that 
no other human being 
shared its loneliness, 
could not have ap- 

eared more desolate. 

“he young man had 
assumed that the San- 
dusky ‘‘Register’’ 
would be everywhere, 
like sunshine, or po- 
licemen, or gold front 
teeth. 


ECHANICALLY 
he turned and 
started toward Fifth 
Avenue; but half way 
across Bryant Park he 
stopped and slowly re- 
traced his steps. Aft- 
er all, this man who 
sold out-of-town news- 
papers had heard of 
the Sandusky ‘ Reg- 
ister” at least; there 
was that much of a 
bond between them. 
“Guess you never have been to San- 
dusky, have you?” he asked. 

“ Never yet,” said Mr. Schultz. 

“Well, say, you got something coming 
to you. You ought to pull out of this cold- 
blooded burg some day and spend a week 
in good old Sandusky. I’m telling you 
that’s God’s country.” 

“Well, maybe I will,” said Mr. Schultz, 
who is always willing to oblige. ‘If I do, 
I suppose I'll find you there.” 

“No... that is—” the young man 
gulped hard. “No, I guess you won’t find 
me there. I... I couldn’t hardly stand 
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it to go back now. I— But it’s a darn 
fine town, mister, and don’t you forget it, 
a darned fine town.” 

A moment later the young man had 
disappeared in the crowd; and so one 
more unfinished story was left, like a 
foundling, on the doorstep of the man who 
sells your home-town paper in the town 
which is everybody’s and nobody’s town. 

All articles about New York, like all 
articles about women, are both true and 
untrue. The sex and the city are too 
extensive to be dealt with in generalities. 
Women are as much alike as Cleopatra 
and Carrie Nation, as Marie Dressler and 
Marie Antoinette. You find in them 
pretty much what you bring to them; 
and it is so with New York. 

Years ago I wrote an editorial about 
the narrow provincialism of New York, in 


EAE TOWN SaPEKS 
= 


At his news-stand, on the corner of Forty-second Street and Sixth 
Avenue, New York City, Harry J. Schultz carries 350 different news- 
papers from towns all over the country. 
article he describes the people who buy these out-of-town papers 


which I intimated that Broadway was full 
of folks who thought that civilization 
ended with the Appalachian Mountains 
and that Schenectady is an Indian name 
for the last white outpost on the Western 
trail. And that is true. 

Some day | want to write another ar- 
ticle on the advantages of New York as a 
small home town. No neighbors to think 
you’re sick, or queer, if you go to bed 
early; no country clubs to take you away 
from home at night. Fresh eggs, fresh 
milk, and fresh vegetables, such as you 
never fod in the country, because the 


In the accompanying 


By Bruce 


country ships them all away; in short, a 
modest, God-fearing village notably free 
from malicious gossip. And that article 
also will be true. 

For New York is five million different 
cities, according to the eyes and spirits of 
the five million men and women who look 
at it every day. And few men see more of 
the tragedy and comedy, the hopes and 
the fears, the ambitions and the disap- 

ointments that are New York than Harry 
J. Schultz, who stands at the corner of 
Sixth Avenue and Forty-second Street 
and passes out papers to people from all 
over the United States. 

“T never have visited Fort Worth, 
Texas,” Mr. Schultz began; “but I am 
inclined to believe it is the most self- 
satished town in the United States. I get 
a pretty good line on the different sec- 
tions of the country 
from the folks who 
come to my stand. 
Take a New Eng- 
lander, for instance— 
you can always tell a 
New Englander, quite 
apart from his accent. 
He’s usually angular 


and inclined to be 
modest. He knows 
that New England 


doesn’t grow the big- 
gest apples or the tall- 
est policemen, or any 
of the other things 
that the West boasts 
about; in his heart he 
understands that it 
is just a kind of wife’s 
relative of the United 
States, distantly con- 
nected ich the 
New York, New Ha- 
venand Hartford Rail- 
road, 


“JELL come si- 
dling up to the 
stand self-consciously, 
pretending that he’s 
there just to look, with 
no special paper in mind. I pay little at- 
tention to him because I’ve learned that 
lots of folks hate to admit that they hail 
from a small town. So, for a little while, 
the New Englander will stand around, 
hoping to find the paper he wants and 
slip me the money and get away without 
letting me discover what paper it is. 
Finally, when I’m sure he’s tame enough 
so he won't fly if I speak to him, I say 
casually: 
“ ‘Anything special?’ 
“Oh, I guess not,’ he'll reply; ‘just 
looking them over; it’s an interesting col- 


Paper on the Streets of New York? 


watch these papers to learn of the death of a rich relative; some buy the 
getting a divorce. New Englanders are modest and apologetic; 

country;” but when it comes to real self-satisfaction, 
Fort Worth, are ahead of all the rest 


Barton 


lection. You even have some papers from 
the smaller cities, I see.’ , 

“<Yes, I answer, ‘three hundred and 
fifty different papers in all.’ 

“*Well, well! Now, I don’t suppose 
you have a paper from Bangor, Maine, for 
example?’ 

“Right away I slip a copy of the Bangor 
‘News’ into his hand, and he pays me, 
murmuring something about having vis- 
ited Bangor once years ago. But I know 
that the minute he gets around the corner 
he will turn right to the middle pages and 
hunt around among the personals until 
he finds the note saying: ‘Our esteemed 
fellow townsman, Henry Alden, left for 
New York last night on business.’ 

“Then there’s the Southerner; he is 
invariably polite. 

“ ‘May I trouble you for 
a copy of the Shreveport 
“Times,” suh? Ah, thank 
you, suh. A very lovely 
city Shreveport, suh. Not 
as extensive as your own, of 
course; but very homelike, 
suh, very homelike, indeed.’ 


“IMHE Middle-Westerner 

is matter of fact; he 
knows that he comes from 
the most important section 
of the United States—but in 
minor matters he gives his 
vanity the benefit of the 
doubt. He writes ‘Chicago’ 
on the hotel register— 
though his home is in 
Wheaton, thirty miles out. 
He asks the information 
man in the depot about 
trains to Cleveland—never 
for Wellington. And he 
buys the Chicago ‘Tribune’ 
when what he reall 
is the South Ben 
une? Hes friendly and 
self-confident and believes 
that the Lord is on his side. 
But the Texan! Compared 
with the Texan, the aver- 
age Middle-Westerner just doesn’t know 
what the home-town feeling is. 

“‘Got any Texas papers, mister?’ His 
voice booms big, and you’re lucky if you 
escape a neighborly slap that will make 
your shoulder sore the rest of the day. 

“What town?’ you ask. 

_ “ “Fort Worth, the best little old town 
in the United States! Ever been to Fort 
Worth, mister? No? I’m telling you then 
that you just don’t know what living is. 
Talk about good-looking girls! And 
movies! Say, mister! we’ve got a movie 
theatre with a pipe organ... . Never been 
to Fort Worth! Well, think of that! 


Here’s my card; you just ask for me when 
you come—everybody knows me.’ 

“Dallas, too, is a proud little city. 
Houston and Galveston and El Paso and 
Beaumont and San Antonio all admit 
modestly that there is much to be said in 
their behalf. But when it comes to com- 

lete and unadulterated self-satisfaction 
i believe that Fort Worth, Texas, has 
them all lashed to the mast. 

“San Diego comes second, I should say. 
T have nothing but the friendliest feelings 
for that city; 1t has sent many good cus- 
tomers my way; but I do wish that rain 
would fall upon it just once before I die. 
There never is a rainy day in New York 
but that some enthusiastic San Diegoan 
(or perhaps I should say San Diegoite) 


He Makes His Living in New York— 


But His Heart is Back in 
Old St. Joe 


“FT\HERE are some New Yorkers who have 
spent a lifetime here without ever giving 
their hearts to New York,” says Mr. Schultz. 
“They’re just pilgrims in a foreign land; At- 
tica, or Holbrook, or Valley Falls is their 
home. If you will step around to my stand 
some day at five minutes after eleven, I will 
show you a man who has come every morning 
at exactly that hour and bought the St. 
Joseph ‘Press’ for fourteen years. He is suc- 
cessful, as New Yorkers go: he has his own 
business, his home, and his car; but all the 
wiles of New York have left his affections 
unscathed. He makes his living here, but he 
really lives in St. Joe.” 


comes along and tells me about the 
wonderful climate and how, when the 
Almighty looked at the world and pro- 
nounced it good, his eyes were focused on 
San Diego’s city hall. 

“You said at the beginning that mine 
is a curious business,” Mr. Schultz con- 
tinued; “but it never strikes me that way. 
Wherever there is a human need or a 
human instinct a business is bound to 
develop. And my business is built on the 
fact that people will go back, in imagina- 
tion at least, to their own home towns. 

“Some months ago a detective from 
police headquarters called me aside. 


“Do you sell Hartford papers?’ he 
asked; and when I said yes, he told me 
that the son of a rich man in that city had 
taken it into his head to light out for New 
York, and that his father had asked the 
police to get on his trail. 

“ “Of course it’s only a chance,’ the de- 
tective said, ‘but he might show up here 
at your stand.’ 

“*No chance about it,’ I answered. 
‘Leave a description of him with me. If 
he’s in New York, kell show up.’ 

“Sure enough, a couple of days later a 
homesick-looking youngster asked me for 


_a copy of the Hartford ‘Courant.’ 


“*They’re looking for you back in 
Hartford, my lad.’ I said to him. ‘Your 
dad is worried and your mother is sick 
for fear something has hap- 
pened to you.’ 

“That was all I needed to 
say. His eyes filled with 
tears, and when the detec- 
tive came up all the lad 
wanted to know was how 
quick he could get a train 
for home. 


“CYF COURSE it isn’t en- 
tirely for home-town 
news that people come to our 
stands. We have a very de- 
pendable trade from busi- 
ness men who want to keep 
track of developments in 
one state or another. We 
can tell, for instance, when 
a new oil boom has broken 
loose by the demand for 
Oklahoma and Texas and 
Wyoming papers; and there 
are gentlemen who wear 
spats and who never saw a 
farm in their lives, but who 
read the news from the corn 
belt more eagerly than the 
farmers themselves. A cent 
a bushel one way or the 
other may mean five or ten 
thousand dollars to them. 

“There is an old saying 
that ‘home is where the heart is,’ and 
we've discovered that no matter how 
much battering the heart may have re- 
ceived, the owner of it still has a good 
deal of curiosity about the batterer. 

“ ‘Got a Reno paper?’ a well-dressed 
young man will ask; and frequently he'll 
open it and ease his mind right here on 
the corner of Forty-second Street. 

“ “What do you think of that!’ he’ll ex- 
claim. ‘What do you think of that wife of 
mine? Here’s her name in the story of a 
masquerade at Reno. Anda year ago she 
said that if anything ever separated us 
she’d die.’ (Continued on page 145) 
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This Old Gazook Thought 
His Dog Could Lick a Wildcat 


By Robert Bachmann 


TONY SARG 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


HE U. S. S. “Tulsa”? and the 

U. S. S. “Reading” were sister 

ships until they began to collect 

pets. But from that time on 

they might just as well have been 
man and wife. 

The “Tulsa”? accumulated a goat, a 
rooster, and two canary birds to balance 
the “ Reading’s”? monkey, two cats, and 
the skipper’s bowl of goldfish. Presently, 
while the ships were yet at the navy yard, 
the “Reading” landed a hard right by dis- 
closingunex yectedly a robust bear cub from 
the state of Colorado, but the “Tulsa” 
countered beautifully by coming across 
with a baldheaded eagle from Oregon. 

The struggle went on without advan- 
tage until the ships went south, and there, 
ata „little port in Costa Rica, the “ Read- 
ing” drew first blood when shé lowered a 
boat at daybreak and went and bought up 
every parrot in town. The “Tulsa” re- 
torted by sending a secret service party 
inland a week later which returned with 
a gross of parrakeets. 

“Waco” Finn, a gunner’s mate on the 
“Tulsa,” remarked to Lemuel Mosely, a 
seaman second class, in reference to the 
parrakeets, “That’s a winning stroke the 
gang pulled when they dislocated that 
flock of love-birds.” 

Lemuel had hair the color of a new pair 
of cordovan shoes and his eyes hung 
habitually at half mast. Also he had a 
penerus sprinkling of freckles, and he came 

rom somewhere up in the mountains of 
West Virginia. 

Lem leaned back against a bulkhead 
and replied indifferently, “Well, love- 
birds and all may be all right for that 
crew of hip wobblers and moon snipers on 
this here, tug, but for me l’d rather have 
a dawg.” 

“You don’ t say—a dog! And what kind 
of a dog?” inquired Waco, assuming his 
cold-storage voice. It was the first time 
he had ever heard Lemuel express the 
slightest interest in anything. 

“Well, where I come from the taste 
runs to’rd houn’s. Otherwise, in reference 
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to birds, with the kind of chow you get on 
this ship, I sorter leans to chickens. If 
they don’t suit, after a time they make 
good eatin’.”” 

K ‘Say, what’s the matter with you— 
ain’t you got nothing but appetite in your 
system? You’re one of those gobs that 
won’t back anything sportier than a stack 
of wheats in a white-front restaurant.” 
Waco moved away in disgust. 

However, in this case Lem’s lack of en- 
thusiasm was sustained by the favor of 
fate, for as soon as the ships approached 
a temperate climate on their return trip 
north, the delicate parrakeets succumbed 
to the weather and had to be tossed over 
the side one by one. In the meanwhile 
the “ Reading’s”’ hardier parrots thrived. 


HE consequent gloom which hung like 

an evil mist over the “Tulsa” was not 
lifted until the ships had been back at the 
navy yard a number of days. Then 
Whitey Douglas, a yeoman in the cap- 
tain’s office, did the trick. 

“Say, fellows,” he exclaimed one day, 
returning from liberty, “have you heard 
the dope about the flock of Irish ducks on 
the ‘Reading’? ” 

This was news of importance. “Give 
her the gun,” cut in an impatient voice. 

“Well,” said Whitey, “they got all 
green parrots with yellow heads, and green 
parrots with yellow heads don’t talk. It 
takes a green parrot with a blue head to 
shoot a little slang now and then. The 
yellow tops have dummy pipes.” 

“That’s bad news, like getting a money 
order,” said Waco, “‘and so the necks of 
these fowls is good only to breathe 
through? They ain’t talkative at all?” 

“They’re as full of conversation as a 
mummy,” said Whitey. “If the ‘Read- 
ing’ wants any bird noise they’tl have to 
lay in a gross of cuckoo clocks. There 
isn’t a parrot in the bunch that could be a 
cheer leader for a school of fish.” 

“Get that?” said Waco to Lem, “We’re 
not in so bad with the parrakeets as we 
thought we were.” 


“Parrots or parrakeets, they’re all the 
same. Id rather have a dawg,” observed 
Lem quietly. “Kangaroos an’ anteaters 
an’ tigers an’ birds are all right, but they 
ain’t got science. You take now when 
a houn’ fights, it’s the same as when a 
smart man like Ford builds automobiles— 
no waste motion nowheres. Why, if a 
houn’ ain’t scientific he don’t last to be 
two years ol’.” 

The statement lacked appeal and car- 
ried no conviction. Then one day, with 
that genius for surprise so characteristic 
of the “Reading,” a group of her petty 
officers paraded a wildcat up and down 
the dock alongside the “Tulsa,” and in the 
most provoking manner wanted to know 
what there was on board the “Tulsa” that 
this young tiger could not lick. 

"he question was embarrassing. The 
goat could hardly be called upon to take 
up the “Tulsa’s’”” burden, and yet it repre- 
sented the most formidable unit of the 
“Tulsa’s” fighting animal strength. 

The circumstances demanded action. 
The challenge had been so flagrant, and 
the defiance so open, that something had 
to be done. 


ACO took the initiative and con- 

sulted with Whitey and the two of 
them went to the ship’s barber. In the 
end, after much discussion and profound 
deliberation, the result of various confer- 
ences was a bull-terrier—a fighting pit 
dog—purchased after a good deal of cor- 
respondence at a fancy price from an ex- 
barkeeper i in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Here’s his picture,” said Waco to Lem 
before the dog arrived, and handed him a 
pa clipping from the “Police News.” 

ow that a dog had been decided upon 
Waco wanted to show Lem what a good 
dog really ought to look like. Lem cast 
a casual glance at the strip of paper. 

“I know of a houn’ back in the moun- 
tains, called Bob Fitzsimmons—” he be- 
gan, but got no further. 

Waco drew himself up to the full 
majesty of his six feet one inch and 


„This Old Gazook Thought 


blazed a couple of fiery eyes at Lem’s red 
hair. “Why, you poor little inland hunk 
o’ rusty mud, you sound like the last 
dying trickle out of a empty barrel. Do 
you know who this dog is you just looked 
at? No use asking, because where you 
come from they don’t know yet what date 
the Fourth of July comes on. But to keep 
you from crabbing the side bet I’ll put you 
wise to one of the best little stunts this 
ship ever pulled off—this pup is no other 
chan liany Boy, the fighting sensation of 
the Mississippi Valley.” 

“ Bulldawgs may be all right,” admitted 
Lem reluctantly; “they probably is. But 
I wouldn’t care to bet a lot on one.” 

Others, however, were not of the same 
view. Lem had made himself unpopular. 
He was practically an outcast up to the 
day of the fight, and had the dog won he 
might just as well have asked for a trans- 
fer to another ship. But the dog did not 
win. 

The way Waco explained that very 
brief encounter was something like this: 
“Well, the dog was d all right and he 
put up a good game ee he sure did. No 
sooner he sees the cat than he gives one 
fierce jump, just like the champion he is. 
But these wildcats, say, they’re the 
craziest animal I ever seen. This one 
waits till the dog is up in the air and then 
she throws herself on her back, spreads 
out a set of barbed-wire claws, and let’s 
loose with every spring steel in her system. 
Well, PI tell you, I can watch a dog penis 
chewed up by another in a fair fight, but 
can’t see him ripped to strings by a bug- 
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Around and around went Old Fitz. A hush fell over the onlookers. It 
grew so still that even the tread of the dog's footfalls was plainly audible 
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house wildcat, so I reaches in and grabs 
immy Boy out by the neck. Why kick? 
e done our best and if the ‘Reading’ 
wasn’t luckier than a sailor with a pair of 
gum boots she wouldn’t have tossed this 
one across our bows. But we'll get ’em 
yet. 


Bu time eased the sting of Jimmy Boy’s 
defeat. Notonly did the “Reading” 
pass one over the “Tulsa's” bow, but she 
threw several in the next few weeks over 
the bows of some of the leading sporting 
citizens of the small town which adjoined 
the navy yard. In quick succession the 
wildcat disposed of a mastiff, another 
bulldog, and an Airedale. In every in- 
stance the method employed was the 
same. As each dog made a mad rush, the 
cat threw herself on her back and turned 
loose a battery of four vicious, wire- 
clawed paws. It looked as if the “ Read- 
ing” had not only picked a winner but 
secured a champion so fierce that only a 
circus or a zoo could furnish a worthy 
opponent. 

And yet the crew of the “Tulsa” was 
unwilling to concede this superiority 
without at least one more attempt to 
dispute it. Waco nearly lost his appetite 
trying to figure it out. ® 

“The answer is a turtle,” he gave out 
at last. “A curly leopard couldn’t scratch 
through one of those birds in a thousand 
years.” 

“Well,” said Whitey, “a turtle may 
have a great defense, but it has no ag- 
gressiveness, either. The referee would 


give the decision to the cat on points.” 

That night Waco out of sheer en 

tion drew up alongside of Lem as the 
latter was gazing idly over the side. “Nice 
night, Lem,” he proffered. 
“Yeh, a right good night,” agreed Lem. 
“Say, Mosely,” continued Waco, with 
a sudden determination to come to the 
point, “what makes you so crazy about 
hounds?” 

“Well, y’see, when you put your money 
on a good houn’ to win a fight it’s just like 
you was betting on old John D. hisself to 
win out in the oil business.” 

“But now, on the level, Lem, what 
chanst would your hound have against 
that loony cat on the ‘Reading’ ?” 

“If you’re talking about Ol’ Fitz as 
against the ‘Reading’s’ kitten, that dawg 
wouldn’t make no more bother with her 
than you make over a plate of beans.” 

Waco cogitated. ‘There was the red 
hair, the freckles, the name of Lemuel, 
the mountains of West Virginia, the con- 
fident manner. Could it be possible that 
this man was to be relied upon after all? 

“How soon can you get him aboard?” 

Lem figured. ‘‘’Bout a week.” 

“You're on,” said Waco. 

A week and a half later the crew 
crowded around while Lem tore the top 
strips from a long wooden box. All hands 
had heard by this time of Lem |Mosely’s 
wonderful mountain hound. Once Waco 
was converted to the fighting abilities of 
OF Fitz he became an enthusiast, and this 
enthusiasm he managed to spread pretty 
well throughout the ship’s company, so 
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“Suffering salt horse!” shrieked 
Waco; “is that the hound 


that’s to fight the wildcat?” 


when the box arrived conveying the 
“Tulsa’s” last hope the excitement rose 
to the boiling point. 

When Lem had enough boards twisted 
off he reached down and lifted Old Fitz 
gently from his soap box Pullman. He 
smiled proudly as he set the creature on 
his four feet. 


A HUSH spread over the deck—the 
dreadful silence of utter disappoint- 
ment. Then someone laughed. 

“Suffering salt horse!” shrieked Waco, 
“is that the hound that’s to fight the 
wildcat?” 

“That’s Ol’ Fitz hisself, as true as you 
live—the best mountain houn’ this side 
o’ the Cheat River,” said Lem, so wrapped 
up in an inspection of the dog that he 
failed to be conscious of the state of in- 
dignation which surrounded him; “and 
he ain’t changed a hair the last two years. 
Still know me, you ol’ rascal?” He rubbed 
the dog’s back roughly with his knuckles, 
and the patchwork of skin and bones 
responding to the name of Bob Fitzsim- 
mons tried hard to shake himself, but the 
effort nearly cost him his balance, and in- 
stead he merely elevated his long, lean, 
gray jaw and sniffed the air. 

“Ts that bag of bones supposed to fight 
a wildcat?” gasped Whitey. “Why, heain’t 
strong enough to bark at a Maltese kitten. 
He’s turned gray all around the snout.” 

“Hes a pretty ol’ dawg, I admit,” said 
Lem, “that’s what makes him so good.” 

Unmindful of the wrath he was creating 
Old Fitz stood there without displaying 
the slightest interest in his surroundings, 
wagging no friendly tail, lifting no appeal- 
ing eye. His color was muddy; his ribs 
showed through the unkempt hide. He 
may have been part pointer; it was certain 
he was part beagle, to judge by the long, 
drooping ears somewhat frayed at the 
edges. The rest of him was a dozen un- 
decipherable, mountain-bred ancestors. 
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Ship or no ship, sailors or civilians, life 
apparently was all one to him. His next 
move depended upon the actions of the 
gaunt figure at whose heels he stood. 
Presently the semicircle of disgusted 
bluejackets widened, disbanded, and 
closed in around Waco and Whitey, leav- 
ing Lem and his dog standing to one side 
all alone. There was a confusion of rising 
exclamations and discussion. 


“What did you-all expect from a hick 
that hails from the foothills where they 
chew snuff?” 

“ Aw, the simp, he ain’t trying to throw 
the ship, he just don’t know any better.” 

“I don’t know—” said Waco, turning 
it over in his mind. 

“I don’t believe he’s trying,to double- 
cross the ship. He ain’t got brains enough 
to gyp a nickel from a busted safe, but one 
thing is sure—I’m not betting on a cab 
horse to beat Man-o’-War,” declared 
Whitey Douglas. 


[MMEDIATELY a dozen others joined 
him and refused to have anything to do 
with the proposed match. Waco went up 
to Lem. 3 

“Look here, Mosely, all bets are off. 
That’s the worst-looking kiyoodle ever 
turned loose as a fighting dog.” 

“I guess you're right about that. Ol 
Fitz wouldn't have no cinch on the pink 
ribbon at a beauty show,” agreed Lem, 
with a feeble attempt at humor which fell 
poorly on Waco’s irritated disposition. 

“The crew refuse to back that moun- 
tain mongrel of yours against the ‘ Read- 
ing’s’ wildcat, and you’re lucky to get 
away with it as easy as that.” 

Lem appeared unable to realize the 
situation. “Say, that’s a good houn’,” 
he insisted; “what you want isn’t a pet 

oodle to fall in love with the cat. You 
bought Jimmy Boy on his looks, didn’t 
ou? 
sae Don’t try to be funny at the inquest,” 
broke out Whitey. “Were through— 
we're not betting on your Fido—get it?” 

At last Lem understood. His eyes, very 
serious now, swept around what was left 
of the group. “So you don’t want to go 
on with the fight.” He reached down and 
patted Ol’ Fitz on the head. “Why, this 
ol’ pup traveled (Continued on page 82) 


“Well, I'll tell you, I can watch a 
dog being chewed up by another 
in a fair fight, but I can’t see him 
ripped to strings by a bughouse 
wildcat, so I reaches in and grabs 

Jimmy Boy out by the neck” 


Can you answer the questions asked 


near the end of this article? 


What People Are 
Inquisitive About 


The experiences of a man in Washington whose business it is to 
answer 1,000 questions a day, asked by newspaper 
readers all over the United States 


E ARE all constantly think- 
ing of things we'd like to 
know, or can’t remember, or 
about which we have an 
argument; such things as 

the hehe of the Woolworth Building, the 
age of Methuselah, how many times Lil- 
han Russell has been married, O. Henry’s 
real name, how many hours Thomas Edi- 
son sleeps, the genealogy of a mule. 

We know that the information is on tap 
somewhere; but we can’t locate the faucet. 
That is what a man in 
Washington, D. C., has 
made it his business to do. 
Frederick J. Haskin’s in- 
formation bureau answers 
more than a thousand ques- 
tions a day; and he mails 
pamphlets which answer 
many thousands more of 
inquiries. He probably an- 
swers more questions, on 
a wider range of subjects, 
than any other man in 
i merica. 

Neither Haskin nor the 
Pople in his bureau pre- 
tend to know the answer to 
‘very question: But they 
o know where to find the 
answers, 

_A vast number of ques- 
tons, relating to current or 
storical events, are from 
teachers and members of 
dhating societies. Others 
ite from people who wish to 
settle wagers. 

One woman in a Western 
“ty regularly asks several 
questions a week; and she 
inkly says that she uses 
tiem as an aid to dinner- 
table conversation. She 
deftly steers the talk to whatever subject 
suits her and keeps it there until someone 
axs her question. Then she casually an- 
‘wers it, with the air of never having 
„Vought of it before. 

More men than women ask questions. 

is probably is not because men have 
more curiosity; but because, in conse- 
fence of business training, men are more 
kely to write letters to find out what they 

“ant to know. 

Asa rule, people send more questions in 
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winter than in summer; probably because 
of longer evenings indoors, where reading 
and family discussion set them to wonder- 
ing. However, the biggest week the Has- 
kin bureau ever had was in August—the 
great vacation month. A holiday always 
means more questions, although this is 
greatly modified by the weather. If the 
holiday is bright and clear, people seek 
outdoor recreation. But rain induces in- 
door occupations, including the writing of 
many letters to an information bureau. 


A Question That is Asked 


Millions of Times 


s HE topic that seems to outrank all 
others in exciting people’s curiosity 
will probably be a surprise,” says Mr. 
Kelly: “it is the religion of any person 
who happens to be prominent in the public 


eye. Literally, thousands of people have 
written to the Haskin bureau inquiring 
what church Harding, Lloyd George, or 
Herbert Hoover attends. 
questions come from the smaller cities, 
where the church plays a predominant 
part in the people’s social life. The thing 
inquirers seem particularly anxious to 
know is whether a man is a Catholic, a 
Protestant, or a Jew.” 


Weather has another important effect: 
a big snowstorm or a cold wave excites 
curiosity about the worst blizzard, or the 
lowest temperature on record in a locality. 
Likewise a hot day makes folks wonder 
about warm weather records; and a big 
rainstorm sets them thinking about 
floods. 

Hundreds of people inquire every year 
for the date of the Jo knsrowi flood—and 
such questions are most numerous when 
the spring rainfall is heaviest. A big rain 


Most of these - 


starts talk about other famous downpours, 
and someone in the crowd asks, “When 
was the Johnstown flood?” To settle the 
controversy one of the crowd writes to 
the information bureau. 

Apparently, few persons know that 
dates of famous disasters, such as the 
eJohnstown flood, as well as weather rec- 
ords, are contained in most of the news- 
paper almanacs. 

An epidemic stirs up health questions. 
Let the doctors in a town start a propa- 
ganda about influenza, and 
people want to know about 
every great epidemic from 
the time of the Pharaohs. 

Athletic events excite 
curiosity about athletic rec- 
ords. Ifa field meet is held 
and a man wins the high 
jump, people want to know 
the world’s record for the 
high jump, and also for both 
the running and standing 
broad jump. Nor does the 
interest stop there. Having 
started thinking about rec- 
ords, somebody wishes to 
know the fastest that any 
man or woman ever ran, 
swam, or skated a mile, and 
possibly what was the long- 
distance record of a cham- 
pion runner among the 
Greeks. 

The visit of a prominent 
actor or actress to a city has 
a similar effect in bringing 
forth such questions as: “ In 
what play was Mrs. Fiske 
in 1908?” Or, “What play 
brought Richard Mansfield 
the greatest financial re- 
ward”? Such information 
is easily obtainable at al- 
most any reference brary) as there are 
several books of biography of stage people. 

The topic that seems to outrank all 
others in exciting people’s curiosity will 
probably be a surprise. It is the religion 
of any person who happens to be promi- 
nent in the public eye. Literally, thou- 
sands of people have written to the Haskin 
bureau inquiring what church Harding, 
Lloyd George, or Herbert Hoover attends. 
Most of these questions come from the 
smallercities, where (Continued on page 122) 
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A Story That Makes You Take 
a New Grip on Yourself 


If Sylvanus Bowser, with less than four months of schooling in his whole life, and 
with sickness, poverty, and hardship to contend with, could build 
up a business which girdles the earth, what decent 
excuse can the rest of us give for failure? 


By John Kidder Rhodes 


HE teacher of a little country 

Sunday-school in Indiana, in the 

early sixties, offered a Bible as a 

prize for the pupil who was able 

to commit to memory the largest 
number of verses from the Scriptures 
within a given time. One of the pupils was 
a thirteen-year-old boy, timid and awk- 
ward, who lived with his par- 
ents in the neighborhood. 

He never had been to school. 
...He did not know how to 
read....He knew only the 
letters of the alphabet.... 
But he determined to win that 
Bible! 

His parents were so poor 
that the boy had to work along 
with his father and brothers at 
whatever manual labor they 
could find to do. Mainly they 
chopped wood. It was because 
they were so r and had to 
work so kard that the lad 
never had gone to school. 

There were few idle minutes 
in his day. But usually he had 
a little time to himself in the 
mornings, before daylight, 
while his mother was getting 
breakfast. He used to sit down 
then with his book. By the light 
of the fire he laboriously pieced 
together the letters of the 
words, one by one, striving by 
the sounds to divine their 
meaning and pronunciation. 

Sometimes he was able to 
devote a few extra minutes to 
his study at other mealtimes, 
or in the evening by the light 
of a tallow candle. In these 
hasty minutes, snatched from 
busy days, he learned a few 
words at each sitting; and 
while he was at work, swinging 
his ax, he kept repeating over 
and over to himself what he 
had learned. 

By the first Sunday he had 
memorized one verse. The 
second Sunday he was able to 
repeat two. 

He continued to add to the 
number of verses he could re- 
peat. And when the time came 
to select the winner in the 
Sunday-school contest, that 
boy had learned six hundred 
and fifty-four verses! 

He won the Bible. 
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The boy’s name was Sylvanus F. Bow- 
ser. He has been doing things ever since 
in the same spirit of invincible determina- 
tion that carried him doggedly through 
the unfamiliar words of the Scriptures; and 
he has done this in spite of the fact that 
he has had almost every handicap—except 
one. The one handicap he did not have 


SYLVANUS F. BOWSER 


The company of which S. F. Bowser is the founder and 
chairman is a world leader in the manufacturing of equip- 
ment for measuring and storing oil; yet thirty-five years 
ago he took the first step toward that achievement by mak- 
ing his first oil pump in a cow barn at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
He has had an extraordinary career. In all of his sixty years 
of life there has been less than four months of actual 
schooling. And he has had other handicaps—poverty, ill 
health, and hardships of various kinds. The only handicap 
he has not had is ‘tthe faculty of becoming discouraged” 


was the faculty of becoming discouraged. 
Bowser was thirteen years old when he 
went to school for the first time and 
started his formal education with the 
first reader. He was able to stay in school 
at this time just three weeks. Yet he 
made such progress in that brief period, 
that the teacher told him to bring the 
second reader when he came 
back. 

But Bowser’s second expem 
ence in school was also his last 
He attended for three months 
that time. Then he could be 
spared no longer from the 

‘ wood chopping. So he did not 
even finish the second reader. 

His mind was too active, 
however, not to be busily en’ 
paged upon something, and he 

ecame interested in a “Light 
ning Calculator,” which his} 
father had been induced to buy 
from a street hawker. 

Nobody had been able to 
make head or tail of this Cab 
culator. An elder brother had 
taken it to school with him, on 
one of the rare occasions when 
any of the Bowser boys at- 
tended; but neither he nor the 
teacher could fathom its mys- 
teries. Sylvanus himself knew 
nothing at all about figures 
but he said to himself: ‘ 

“If there is anything to this, 
book, I ought to be able to dig 
it out.” 

By hard plugging, and by 
using his odd minutes, he man-, 
aged to work through the les- ' 
sons as far as square root, mas- ! 
tering everything as he went | 
He never did get beyond square 
root. | 

That was the way he learned , 
arithmetic. In school he had 

mastered reading. And thus 
he had acquired two of the’ 
“three R’s” supposed to be! 
essential to an education. Wnt! 
ing, the third essential, he | 
partly acquired before he had) 
to give up school the seconey 
time; that is, he learned 

make all except the last "Y°; 
capital letters. But he asked 2 
printer friend to write out these 

five letters for him, an | 
practiced them over and over’ 
until he had mastered them. 


This lack of opportunity for an educa- 
tion was Bowser’s first great handicap. 
But he did not let it discourage him. On 
the contrary, he made all the better use 
of his facilities because they were limited. 

When he was seventeen years old, the 
family moved to Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
about eight miles south of where Bowser 
had been born. For two seasons he de- 
livered ice from the rear of an ice wagon. 
He spent one summer on a railroad work 
train, hauling gravel, wood, and lumber. 
Finally, he spent three years in a whole- 
sale paper house. 

Bowser’s duties in the paper house were 
to prepare orders for shipment. The com- 
pany bought a great many rags, which 
were later resold, and it was part of Bow- 


Sid Says 


ser’s job to put them into five-hundred- 
pound bales. 

Although his education had been of the 
rudest, and all his life he had been en- 
gaged in the roughest, heaviest work, 
Bowser had developed a rigid sense of 
what was right and what was wrong. His 
employers instructed him, in putting up 
the bales of rags, to mix in a goodly sup- 
ply of paper. Rags were worth something 
like three and one-quarter cents a pound, 
and paper was worth only a little more 
than one cent a pound. 

When Bowser refused to be a party to 
this deception, he was given his choice of 
mixing the paper with the rags, or of 
losing his job. He lost the job. 

Thereupon, he decided to go into busi- 


Sid Says: 
Even a genius must lay his bricks 
one at a time 
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ness for himself. He started in a very 
small way by driving a horse and wagon 
from store to store in Fort Wayne, selling 
wrapping paper. He did not have enough 
money to buy his stock outright, but he 
did have enough to pay his fare to a 
neighboring city where there was a wrap- 
ping-paper factory. He explained to the 
manufacturer what he intended to do, 
and asked if he might have some paper on 
credit, and pay for it when it was sold. 

The manufacturer looked into the 
young man’s eyes and what he saw there 
pleased him. 

“Vd rather,” he said, “sell to an hon- 
est man without any money, than to a 
dishonest man with plenty.” . 

He shipped (Continued on page 182) 


EAD the life of this man Bowser—as you will 
Re it related in the article beginning on the 
opposite page. There was nothing brilliant 
about him. Nobody would have picked him to amount 
to much. He looked like a plodder that would tramp his 
way through a mediocre existence and be lucky if he 
made a bare living. . 

But he had three unusual qualities. They don’t seem 
unusual, when you read about them, but they are un- 
usual, just the same. Most people could possess them— 
but they don’t. 

Here they are: In the first place, Bowser was serious, 
as serious as a prayer meeting. Perhaps that prejudices 
you against him. All right, let it, if you want to. But 
remember that a man who is serious will get somewhere, 
not far, maybe; but somecvhere. Remember this, too. 
No matter how light and airy and funny and frolicsome 
you think you are, the only things you ever accom- 
plished were done when you were serious. Al Jolson is 
one of the funniest men on the stage—but, oh, how 
hard and seriously he works! 

In the second place, Bowser was always industrious. 
Ha, ha! you laugh. All right, laugh! But think it over. 
How many people do you know who are always indus- 
trious? And how industrious are you? 

In the third place, Bowser always had hope. After 
he was knocked flat he could always get up and rear- 
range the broken furniture and-make some kind of order 
out of it. He could still see a future to things. He could 
still dramatize himself as going ahead. Hope is the 
reverse of self-pity. The self-pitier is a bad horse to bet 
on. He lacks courage. He has no pride, no fighting 
blood. He has a deep consciousness of inferiority. He 
insists that he can’t win the race; and he insists so much 
that usually he brings up the rear. 

These “common” qualities of Bowser’s are within the 
reach of everybody. That is why they should be em- 
phasized. But they are also the qualities of the really 
great. I have just finished one of the most interesting 

books I ever have read, Tallentyre’s “Life of Voltaire.” 
Voltaire was a genius of amazing natural endowment. 


He had a mind that could perform miracles. But he had 
exactly the same seriousness, industry, and hope that 
Bowser had. With all his genius, Voltaire worked fifteen 
or sixteen hours a day. 

There is a mistaken idea that geniuses can wave- a 
wand and produce results. All silly! A man like Vol- 
taire had to pile up his accomplishments one at a time. 
Maybe he could build a structure faster than you or I. 
But he still had to work seriously, industriously, hope- 
fully. 

If Voltaire and Bowser (a queer pair!) had never 
worked, never been serious, and never had faith, they 
would have left behind them just the same result— 
namely, zero. 

Thomas Gray, in his famous “Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard,” assures us that “full many a 
flower is born to blush unseen, and waste its sweetness 
on the desert air.” It’s a grand “pome’’—all that about 
the mute, inglorious Miltons, and the hands that the 
rod of empire might have swayed. But did it ever 
occur to you that such lines simply help to “jolly” the 
lazy, and to make people feel comfortable while they 
wrap up their one talent and hide it on the top shelf? 

No—this is a world of realities. If you have got it in 
you to achieve something it is up to you to do it. There 
is nothing in the idea that it is great and noble to con- 
ceal your ability. Get it out and show it! Maybe all 
you can do is to have the best garden in the neighbor- 
hood. All right—do that! These mysterious Willies 
who look wise and claim not to care whether they 
achieve anything, these “I could do it if I wanted to” 
boys, always remind me of the youngster who started 
off across the fields to go fishing on a wonderful Satur- 
day morning in May. The lilacs were in bloom, the 
birds were singing, and the boy’s heart was filled with 
the joy of life. As he whistled along the road he came to 
a graveyard. He jumped over the fence and went in. 
A moss-covered tombstone met his eyes. On it was 
carved this inscription: “I would not live alway.” 
Taking a piece of chalk from his pocket he wrote under 
the inscription these words: “‘Sour grapes.” 


He thrust the door open. A faint musty odor met his nostrils. The wintry light 
struggling in through half-drawn curtains discovered to them what they sought 


The Half-Way House 


A mystery story 


By Frederick Irving Anderson 


JOSEPH SIMONT 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


HORTLY after the old chimney 
clock struck nine, Grinder, the 
aunty dog combing burrs out of 
us stump tail by the fire, suddenly 

-lifted his head and looked keenly 
at his master, Belden, the bridge builder, 
and his good friend, Armiston. The pair 
were poring over chess. 

_Uhe two men, in rough homespun and 
with neglected beards, were wholly un- 
conscious of the sudden alert pose of the 
dog. Inside, only the muffled ticking of 
the old clock and the faint rustling of the 
fire on the hearth disturbed the silence. 
Outside, a boisterous wind was worrying 


the shutters, now and then pausing to soar 
overhead with unearthly moans. 

Grinder quietly arose, on stiff pins. 
Something was on the wind. Something 
was coming up the hill. Grinder moved 
stiffly to his master’s side and halted, ex- 
pectant, listening. Grinder nudged his 
master’s wrist with his shoe-box nose, and 
Belden absently stroked the great dog’s 
head. It was incomprehensible to Grinder 
that these two precious foolish humans 
should sit here dreaming. The dog lifted 
his voice, in a fine high key, trying his best 
to say, “Awake, O Master!” But the 
two stupid humans dreamed on. 


Belden, who was to build a bridge in the 
Andes, had come up here to his abandoned 
ancestral hulk, to be alone to think. 
Oliver Armiston, extinct author, now 
living on the royalties of a past career 19 
fiction crime, had invited himself, saying 
he would be cook and bottle-washer. _ 

“Smell a rat, Grinder?” asked Oliver 
lazily. The dog turned impatiently at the 
sound of his name, but instantly resum 
his alert attitude. 

If this had been the old days, there 
would have been excitement coat in 
this house by now. The thorough-brace 
coach, tugging up the steep grade, would 
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announce itself with a triumphant blast 
1 ofthe horn. The old tire-iron still hanging 
from its stout gallows in the front yard, 
under the battered sign of the Three 
Crows, would moan its rhythmic lament, 
J summoning ’c.stler and maidservant. The 
Ì coach and four, bound up from Hartford 
4 for Albany, would pull up at the gate on 
j haunches; and the ladies would flutter in 
4 and gentlemen would thump pewter mugs 
on the cherry bar and drink to news, from 
north and south, which met here. But 
that was long, long ago. The sign, with 
its three crows dilapidated, still creaked 
on its weathered hinges; but mine host 
was gone, and even the road had stopped 
coming up that hill—or was little more 
than a torrent-gashed gully now. 
“Queen check,” said Belden. 


RINDER moved to the door and, 

putting his muzzle to the crack, he 
whined. Belden rose to let the dog out. 
It was a nasty night; the drizzle was be- 
ginning to freeze as it fell. Belden peered 
out, the dog standing close to him. 

“Tsn’t that a motor?” he said, puzzled. 
There was the sound as of huge wings 
beating the air. ‘Someone is coming up 
the hill!” 

“Oh, no; that’s down on the main 
road.” 

“But they are, I say.” Belden reached 
up for his fur cap. “Get the lantern,” he 
cried over his shoulder, as he stepped out. 
As he stared at a point in the dark, two 
ghostly headlights appeared. The car 
came on slowly, feeling its way. It 
reached his gate, passed it. 

“Hello! Hello!” cried Belden, and the 
dog barked. But the car continued on. 
Belden ran to the tire-iron, and seizing the 
chained sledge, hanging there since the 
beginning of time, struck it a blow, and 
the moaning thing responded with eerie 
clamor. The car stopped, and slowly 
backed to the gate. 

“Hello, the house!” cried a voice; and 
then, “Where does this road lead to?” 

_ “Nowhere,” shouted Belden. ‘This 
isthe end of it. You should have followed 
the river. How did you climb that hill?” 

“Heaven knows!” responded the voice 
from the car. A searchlight picked up, in 
its luminous spray, Belden and the dog 
standing under the old gallows; then, as if 
endowed with a curiosity of its own, the 
luminous spray investigated the old 
gallows tree, climbed it, and came to rest 
on the battered sign of the Three Crows. 

“Oh, a road-house!” the unseen driver 
exclaimed. “That’s better!” 

“This isn’t a road-house. There are no 
accommodations here,” put in Belden. 

“It isn’t? You’re displaying a sign, 
aren't you?” The voice in the dark became 
suddenly aggressive. 

“That sign has been there a hundred and 

ty vears,”” said Belden good-humoredly. 

‘Read Blackstone,” retorted the voice. 

e settled the matter of signs—just 
about the time you hung that one. I be- 
kve his dictum still stands as good law. 
n any event, I am not going down that 
hill cil daylight.” 

“Iwill not go another step!” announced 
a woman behind the curtains. Belden 
larly cringed. He must make the best of 
t. Oliver came up with the lantern. 

hey take this for a road-house,” 
chuckled Belden in his ear. “Let them 
team on.” 


Going on ahead with the lantern, he 
piloted the car down the overgrown drive 
tothe barn. Two vague figures in furs got 
down. 

“You'll find two bags in the rumble,” 
said the man. 

“PIL take one. You take the other,” 
said Belden, smiling to himself. 

He set down the bag in the kitchen and 
went out to get fresh wood. When he re- 
turned the man was drawing off his gloves 
in front of the fire. 
caressing the jaunty Grinder, cheek to 
cheek. Laughing, she stood up and let her 
furs slip from her shoulders, revealing a 
modish outline. Her hair, prematurely 
white, sparkled with tiny facets of rain; 
her face, as round and smooth as a child’s, 
showed high color that suited admirably 
her vivacity. She held off the playful dog 
long enough to take stock of the room. 

“Lovely!” she cried; and she clapped 
her little hands ecstatically. In the flick- 
ering light from the fire and the candles, 
with their delicate scent of bayberries, the 
room and its antiquated furnishings 
showed mellow and inviting. In her tour 
she came to the cherry bar, dented by 
many a bumper of wool check 

“Ts this the register?” she asked gayly, 
discovering an old book chained to the 
bar. ‘‘Are we to sign our names?” 

“So the law prescribes, madam,” said 
Belden, opening the book at the last 
blank page. He took a quill pen from a 
drawer. It did not satisfy him, so he must 
give it a new point with a penknife. She 
laughed, delighted, as he passed it to her. 

“Who was the last one to register?” 
She read: “ Jonathan Croyden, Gent., 
his lady; and two servants, one free. 
Thursday, fifth month, seventeenth day, 
eighteen fifty-four’ ”?” She drew a long 
breath. “Eighteen fifty-four!” she re- 
peated. ‘‘And I come next!” Then, with 
sparkling eyes, she wrote, in a prim hand, 
trying to match the chirography of the 
remote Jonathan Croyden, Gent. 


“ BUSINESS has been quiet of late 
years,” said Belden drolly. This to 
the man, who was examining the page on 
which the lady had written. She seized 
him by the lapels and turned him around. 
“Isn’t it romantic! Our coming here— 
out of a night like this!” To Belden: “I 
wonder—how did Jonathan Croyden, 
Gent., come, with his lady, and his two 
servants, one free?” 

“In the good coach, Lightning Express, 
madam.” 

“Yes! In their coach and four!” she 
said. “And we—in our coach, and— 
what is it, Angus,—forty?” 

“Eighty, I believe,” said the man, 
smiling. 

She burst out, dramatically: 

“Twas a wild night. Only knaves 
were abroad, on the high road!’ Smiles 
played about her lips. “The landlord 
was a sur-rly fellow. He would turn us 
away! But... we said—” and her dancing 
eyes were turned upon the man beside 
her— ‘‘‘Sirr-ah, why dost thou display a 
sign?. Dost thou not know that Black- 
stone—Blackstone—hath said that who- 
soe’er displays a sign obligates himself to 
provide food and lodging, for whomsoe’er 
may a er 

“I’m afraid I did labor under a slight 
misapprehension,” said the man mildly. 

“My fathers kept open house here for 


m 


The woman was - 
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a hundred years,” said Belden. “I could 
do no less, on such a night. I don’t know 
how you got up that hill.” 

“Luckily, I had put on chains,” said 
the man. “Otherwise I am afraid I 
wouldn’t be enjoying your hospitality.” 

Oliver entered with a silver pitcher 
steaming on a tray; and when '*he had 
heated the toddy-iron, they all partook 
ceremoniously. 

“Have you eaten?” asked Belden. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the man comfort- 
ably. Then, for the first time, he noticed 
the set game of chess, and he moved over 
to it, with his glass, and sat down. 

“Ah, Philidor, eh?” he said musingly. 
“Rather archaic, isn’t it? Is it sound?” 

“Were trying it out.” 

“Proceed,” said the man. 
terested, really.” 

Pais might I look about?” asked the 
ady. 

“Just where are we?” demanded the 
man abruptly. 

“ Don’t tell us,” she interjected, placing 
a hand over his lips. “We don’t want to 
know. It’s lovely, just like this.” 


“Pm in- 


HE three men lapsed into the silence 

of chess, bestirring themselves only to 
sip their toddy or to toss the ashes of their 
cigars into the fire. The woman’s little 
French heels beat a tattoo on the hard 
maple floor, as she moved from one object 
of adoration to another. The quiet be- 
came so profound that the three men 
started nervously when she asked: 

“Might I look up-stairs?” 

“But, my dear!” the man protested. 

“Let me give you a candle,” said Belden. 

When she came down again, the game 
was finished; the three men chatted idly 
in front of the fire with the easy fellowship 
and anonymity of a club car or a smok- 
ing-room. The careless elegance of the 
stranger guest was in odd contrast to the 
rough attire of his two hosts. 

“Is there a ghost?” the woman asked, 
dropping down beside Grinder. 

“1 believe there is—a horse.” 

The pair exclaimed in unison: 

“A horse?” 

“Yes—a horse.” 

“But how, a horse? Ghosts are the 
residue of souls. A horse has no soul.” 

“I don’t know anything about that,” 
said Belden. ‘It comes to the front lawn, 
to graze, nights. It stamps. It has a dead 
man tied to its heels.” 

A loose shutter banged violently, and 
they started, then laughed merrily. 

“Its a bit of history of our family we 
don’t usually relate,” explained Belden 
“This house, and these lands—so the 
story runs—were won in a game of cards, 
with the aid of a mirror, from some poor 
drunken devil, by one of my distinguished 
progenitors—two of them, in fact; it was 
the wife, I believe, who held the mirror.” 

“Didn’t the victim revenge himself?” 
she said in an awed tone. 

“Yes. He stole a horse from the 
stables—one of his own horses he had lost 
at play— Oh, he had lost everything! 
He tied himself fast to its heels, and blew 
out his brains—and the horse galloped 
home.... They heard it stamping, all 
night. In the morning, they found him.” 

“I see.” She was smoothing Grinder’s 
head. “Angus,” she said, softly. 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“This is the place.” 


“Oh, my dear— Please!” 

“Te is!” she persisted, holding up 
Grinder’s head ma gazing into the dog’s 
eyes. “I knew it, the instant I came into 
the room.” She threw back her head with 
a sudden challenge. 

“My dear, I beg of you. We have 
thrown ourselves on the mercy of these 
two gentlemen; and I am sure they have 
m a very good face on it.” He turned to 

elden as one asking indulgence for a 
wayward child. “Madam,” he said, with 
somewhat ironical emphasis, “is a trifle 
inclined to abruptness. If she sees a thing 
that pleases her, there is no intermedi- 
ate step between liking and possession. 
Evidently, she has taken a fancy to your 
ancestral hall, sir. I warn you.” He 
laughed and reached out to pat her hand. 

“I have never seen another room like 
it,” she murmured in a vague tone. “It 
has been in your family all this time?” 

“Since 1789—since the lady manipu- 
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An icy blast swept in, tossing the ashes into fantastic eddies. Grinder , 


lated the mirror.” Belden was watching 
her narrowly. 

“And these things?” 

“They came gradually. Nothing in the 
last seventy years. You see, the road 
went away, and left our front door hang- 
ing over space. We are like a ship, out of 
its course, cast up on the sand to bleach 
its bones.” 


“PLL buy it—just as it is.’ Her eyes 
were aflame. 

“I must protest!” ejaculated the man, 
rising, and showing his irritation. 

“T want nothing disturbed,” she went 
on, “not even the ashes on the hearth.” 
“And the ghost?” Belden threw in. 

“Oh, I insist on the ghost!” 

“Did you look in the pink room? The 
one over in that corner?” asked Belden, 
pointing at the ceiling. ; 

“The one with the great rope bed?” 

“Yes. That’s something else we don’t 


usually talk about in the family. It may 
chill your enthusiasm. People don t sleep. 
there. Several have tried. They woke up 
dead in the morning.” all 
“Angus! Angus!” she cried ecstatica’y: 
She jumped up and threw her arms ae 
his neck, though in his pettish mooc i 
tried to hold her off. “Think of it! It's a 
here! A ghost horse—that stamps! An i 
lethal chamber! And this room! 1t 1s 3, 
mine! I knew it, the moment I entere a 
She turned to Belden. “What 18 you 
price? I want it now—instantly! 1 
The man’s face twisted into a scow oe 
“This promises to be an anne y. 
sequel to a rare evening,” he said s ian 
“I don’t know your name, sir; nor YoU» 
sir,’ turning to Oliver. “You yor 
asked mine. I don’t know where ilat 
Strange as it sounds, I could nor oe 
this moment if this is New York, ee 
chusetts, or Connecticut. All L adie 
that, after being unnecessarily rute 


The Half-Way House, by FREDERICK [RVING ANDERSON 


(@ Stood waiting, eager. The two men stepped across the threshold 


the guest of a most gracious host.” He 
tumed to the woman. “And now you 
ponose to take the roof from over his 
ead,” he said, with ill-concealed chagrin. 
She laughed lightly. 
be ou don’t know where you are? What 
tter could you wish?” she said. 
ere was a moment of tension. Oliver 
glanced curiously at Belden. 
ou are rally willing to let her have 
asked the man. “Forgive me... 
s = It seems like sacrilege.” 
the contrary, I’d be glad to be rid 
It’s too full of unholy memories. 
ts actual value is small. There are four 
cat acres of land—abandoned. Here 
the house, as you see it—abandoned, 
ere is no way to get here. You 
luck the hill to-night, sir, with fool’s 
hehe second try, you would surely 
reel your neck. You see the appraisal Is 
Beli fantastic. These . . . things— 
vs'¢en said, indicating the relics of an- 


of it, 


Came u 


tiquity crowding about as if straining 
their ears to catch what was afoot. “For 
another, they might have sentimental 
attachment. Not for me! I never liked 
the place. ... There is something, up- 
stairs—in that pink room. I don’t know 
what. But it’s there! I warn you.” 

The woman drew a deep breath. 

“Ten thousand, cash?” z 


“Too much—it will cost you that to 
build a road.” 


“rIMHAT is satisfactory to me,” said the 
man shortly. 

“Ha!” she cried, as she fell on her 
knees on the hearth rug and hugged the 
compliant Grinder. Belden rose and 
went to the escritoire. He wrote, reading 
aloud as his pen moved: 

“For one dollar paid, I grant option of 
sale of the land known as the Belden 
Half-Way House and Farm, situated in 
the town of—’” 


“Please! No!” interrupted the woman 
imperiously, in high-pitched tones. “We 
don’t wish to know where it is situated.” 

““Tn the town, county and state, o 
blank,’” rumbled on Belden, ““—to—” 
He turned. “To whom? I can’t sell a place 
in Nowhere to Nobody.” He held up his 
pen, looking at them curiously. 

The woman questioned the man with 
her eyes. There was a slight pause. 
Belden abruptly stepped to the register 
and read aloud what she had written: 

“* Agnes Witcherly, lady; and her Gent. 
Both free.” 

“Grant it to Agnes,” she said; and 
Belden returned to the desk. 

“*To Agnes Witcherly, of the city and 
state of—’ Another blank?” She nodded 
quickly. ‘‘Blank, together with the con- 
tents of the dwelling, barns, outbuildings, 
including the ashes on the hearth. And it 
is agreed, in further consideration, that 
the said Agnes (Continued on page 72) 


Answering Wild-Eyed 
Movie Stars 


ERY recently I spent two 
months in Hollywood, and after 
I came back home and told peo- 
ple where I had been, it was the 
general gossip that I had been 
leading a double, or possibly a triple, life. 

As our train bowled over the last range 
of mountains and coasted merrily into the 
sunlit undulations of southern California, 
and I felt myself rather keyed up in an- 
ticipation of a visit to the capital of the 
cinema universe, I suddenly realized that, 
although I had been reading about Holly- 
wood for several years, í didn’t know 
what I was going to see. 

The enchanted and dreadful region of 
talcum-powdered gallants and perfumed 
sirens had sprung from the ground since 
my last visit to the Coast, only a few 
years before. I think that I had all of the 
shivers experienced by the hired hand 
when he gives up a quarter to go in and 
see the Oriental dancers. 

Inasmuch, as no one can remember 
statistics, but everyone retains scandal, 
probably I was expecting to find my self 

caught up in the mad whirl of an outdoor 
carnival—ffty comics in loose clothes 

negotiating head-spins on an elevated 
platform, while an army of bathing beau- 
ties cavorted in the foreground and, be- 
yond, the kings and queens of finance sat 
on their elevated thrones. 

Well, that isn’t what l found at all. I 
sat down to write for THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE a true story of what I discov- 
ered out yonder. By way of introduction, 
I tried to go into the history of the picture 
game, calling attention to the fact that 
American producers had provided reels 
for all the show-shops of the world, and 
the industry had grown so rapidly and 
with such freakish side developments that 
many of the abnormal conditions in the 
picture world were beyond immediate con- 
trol or regulation. 

After I had written some two thousand 
words, I was still struggling with the intro- 
duction, so I pushed the pages aside and 

said: “There is only one thing for me to 
do and that is, answer questions.” 

There is an unholy curiosity in regard 
to the purple purlieus of Los Angeles. The 
whole world is coagulated with the most 
grotesque misconceptions of everyday con- 
ditions in the new Wonderland. 

Someone said once that you cannot 
indict a whole people, but the fool press 
agents, volunteer and otherwise, have 
come very near putting the brand of 
shame on the whole south end of Cali- 
fornia, Which is more Chautauqua than 
Asbury Park, and more Anti-Saloon 
League than the W. C. T. U. 

If you could put a roof over the lower 
end of southern California you would have 
a Billy Sunday tabernacle. 
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The general average of morality be- 
tween Santa Barbara and San Diego is 
about what you might expect to find at a 
Wednesday-evening prayer meeting in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Let us attempt to list the questions 
which you, patient reader, would now be 
asking if you were seated on the other 
side of the table. 

Things are pretty gay out there, aren't 
they? 

Probably what I say now will need to 
be backed up by affidavits, but, with my 
hand on my heart, I assure you that 
Hollywood is just about as frolicsome as 
Evanston, Illinois; or Asheville, North 
Carolina; or Clearwater, Florida,—nam- 
ing three of the best-behaved towns with 
which I am familiar. 


SPENT two months in and around 

Hollywood, and if it is headquarters for 
any form of popular wickedness I could 
not dig up the slightest indication of the 
fact. 

The town is so orderly that no one ever 
sees a policeman. It has the lowest record 
of crime and arrests of any section in the 
Los Angeles district. It never hada saloon. 
lt has no cabarets. It has not even one 
restaurant in which dancing is permitted. 
It has no so-called “night life” of any 
kind. Sometimes when one of the studios 
is shooting at night, the huge “squirt 
lights” attract a gallery. 

The movies do a big business, because a 
great many early releases are shown and 
the inhabitants are interested in seeing 
themselves and their neighbors on the 
screen. Once a week there is a dance at 
the hotel. Each Friday night the Ameri- 
can Legion gives a boxing show in an open- 
air amphitheatre—a series of short, lively 
bouts by ex-soldiers. 

About the only other place of amuse- 
ment is The Community Theatre, a com- 
monwealth venture supported by the 
picture actors who are still interested in 
the spoken drama and who favor the pro- 
duction of certain high-brow plays not 
usually done in the regular theatres. The 
performances in The Community Theatre 
have „become very popular. The actors 
work without compensation, and they 
have given many fine performances of the 
very best specimens of the modern lit- 
erary dramas. 

There are two or three popular restau- 
rants in Hollywood; but they do not even 
have orchestras and they close early in the 
evening. Hollywood at eleven P. M. is shut 
up for the night. It may be that some- 
where under the placid exterior all sorts 
of deviltry are being turned loose, but, if 
so, they are being turned loose with a soft 
pedal. 

No one can dispute the wise and worldly 
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cynic, living two thousand miles away 
trom Hollywood, who tells you that it is a 
hotbed of licentious gayety. To me it 
seemed simply a beautiful residence sub- 
urb enveloping a few unusual workshops. 

The studios are fenced in and rambling 
eee plants, at which a large num- 

er of people appeared early in the day 
and toiled until late in the afternoon, and 
then went home ready to take a well- 
earned rest. Perhaps they orgied all night; 
but, if so, I never could understand how 
they managed to come back next morning 
and work in front of the camera, because 
evervone knows that the close-up is a re- 
lentless recorder of the night before. 

Do you mean to sit there and say that 
these stories we hear about the carryings-on 
of the mgvie stars are not true? 

There are all sorts of people in the pic- 
ture colony, attracted to California by the 

rospects of high pay and possible fame. 
K one has ever classified them and sorted 
out the sheep from the goats. One thing 
is certain: Any actor or actress who 1s 
given an important part in a big produc- 
tion must work long hours, day after day 
and week after week, under conditions 
which try out patience and nervous sta- 
bility and physical strength. Every sep- 
arate flash you see on the screen is a 
final selection from several experimental 
“shots.” 


LL hands work hard while an imporrant 
picture is being made. Anybody who 
knows the game from the inside will tell 
you that the big stars cannot and do not 
work like dogs all day in the studios, and 
then raise Cain all night. It can’t be done. 
The only time for ‘ busting over” is the 
short vacation period between pictures. 
It was during one of these vacation 
periods that a famous star (who did not 
reside in Hollywood) went to another city 
and got into an awful jam and made the 
front page of every newspaper in the 
world. Within twenty-four hours every 
high-strung reformer in the world was 
beating his breast and wailing about the 
wickedness of Hollywood. In the mean- 
time, all that had happened in Hollywood 
was this: A director and an assistant 
director and many actors and several 
camera men and an army of light men 
and mechanics and extras were walung 
patiently on the “lot” for their wandering 
ey to return and help them to get on the 
job. 

Undoubtedly, some of the picture stars 
have been spoiled by their sudden pros- 
perity. 

‘They have had a rush of money to the 
head. 

They have paid outrageous prices for 
automobiles and jewels and showy gim- 
cracks. 


Pe 
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Their silly vanities have been paraded 
before the public. Some of them have had 
their heads turned by too much adulation. 
They have come to think that the heights 
of Hollywood are a new Olympus, and 
that they are an improved breed of gods 
and goddesses. 

The public has heard all about the 
featherheads and the fools, 
but it gets no information 
regarding the hundreds and 
thousands of level-headed 
and sensible people con- 
nected with the picture in- 
dustry who have their own 
homes and who lead the 
average and normal lives of 
respectable citizens. 


NEARLY everyone I meet 
is determined to believe 
that Hollywood is a regular 
saturnalia of bacchanalian 
festivities. Perhaps there 
have been speedy parties 
out there, but no one can 
tell me hereafter that the 
everyday life in the suburbs 
where the pictures are made 
is at all Parisian. 

I went to the Ambassador 
Hotel and the Sunset Inn 
and the Alexandria and 
other places of public.enter- 
tainment to which the lu- 
minaries of the picture 
world go on certain evenings 
each week for their dancing. 
These places are not in 
Hollywood. Nothing hap- 
pened, except that quite a 
number of people danced 
and then went home early. 

While I was out there the newly organ- 
ized Writers’ Club, composed of members 
of the Screen Writers’ Guild, which is a 
branch of the Authors’ League of America, 
gave a very big entertainment and dancing 
party at the Ambassador Hotel. It was 
called “The Writers’ Cramp,” and it 
proved to be one of the largest social 
affairs ever pulled off in Los Angeles. 
There were about thirteen hundred per- 
sons present. The wealthy and socially 
prominent folks of Los Angeles were 
there, also the well-known screen writers, 
a'l of the big directors, and an imposing 
array of picture stars. There was a pro- 
gram of stunts on an elevated stage in the 
center and also an amusing skit written by 
Thompson Buchanan, and, after that, 
dancing. f 

It is evident that the representative 
people of Los Angeles and vicinity do not 
regard the moving picture colony with 
| horror. They take great interest and feel 
a proper pride in all of the moving picture 


celebrities who are entitled to respect. 
While I was out there all of the city 
otħcials went down to the train to give 
formal greeting to Norma Talmadge on 
her return to California. When Marcus 
Loew opened his new theatre in Los 
Angeles, there was a gala performance to 
which the stars of the picture world con- 


A Rush of Money 
to the Head 


= NDOUBTEDLY some of the picture stars 
have been spoiled by their sudden pros- 
perity,” says Mr. Ade. 
“They have had a rush of money to the head. 
“They have paid outrageous prices for automo- 
biles and jewels and showy gimcracks. 


“Their silly vanities have been paraded before “orange blossoms.” 
the public. Some of them have had their heads 
turned by too much adulation. They have come to 
think that the heights of Hollywood are a new 
Olympus and that they are an improved breed of 
gods and goddesses. 

“The public has heard all about the feather- 
heads and the fools; but it gets no information 
regarding the hundreds and thousands of level- 
headed and sensible people connected with the 
picture industry who have their own homes, and 

© who lead the average and normal lives of respect- 
able citizens.” 


tributed. The governor of the state and 
the mayor of the city were on hand to 
assist. 

Goodness knows, I do not want to be 
drawn into a labored defense of the stu- 
dios! To me they were wonderfully in- 
teresting as exhibits of industry, ingenuity, 
artistic skill, and ability to meet a sudden 
demand for a novel output. 

If they are dens of vice, I have lost all 
powers of observation. 

Many strange temperaments bloom 
under the hothouse roofs, and funnier 
episodes than you ever dreamed of are 
being enacted with the utmost solemnity. 
What would be crazy anywhere else in the 
universe is here regarded as a necessary 
detail of the day’s work. 

I can imagine a studio making a person 
dizzy; but I don’t see how it could make 
him sinful. 

Well, if the picture people aren’t as bad 
as they are painted, how in the world did 
they get all of the unfavorable advertising? 


Too much publicity! 

Too much sudden wealth lavished upon 
persons not accustomed to associating 
with money. 

Too much morbid interest on the part 
of palpitating “fans.” 

too much prying into the private 
affairs of every man or woman who ac- 

quired a sudden fame on the 
screen. 

If the leading banker of 
your town should have a 
party at his house, and one 
of his guests on the way 
home should try to climb a 
tree with his high-priced 
car, there would be some 
whispering and chuckling 
about the incident next day, 
but not even the local news- 
paper would make mention 

.of the scandalous coinci- 
dence or suggest that possi- 
bly the gentleman driving 
the car had been drinking 

But if 
a movie empress ar one of 
the pale-faced demigods ap- 
plies for a divorce, or has an 
argument with a depart- 
ment store, or keeps the 
lights turned on until two 
in the morning, everybody 
in the world knows all about 
it immediately. 


"THE public has been de- 
liberately encouraged to 
rummage the most inner 
closets of every beautiful 
bungalow built by a movie 
favorite. Some of the actors 
and their paid press agents 
have made the mistake of assuming that 
almost any kind of publicity is desirable. 

They emerged suddenly from the back 
row of obscurity to the front row of no- 
toriety, all the spotlights turned on them, 
the trumpets blaring and millions of peo- 
ple applauding. It was too much for them. 

he old ego began to expand until every 
ex-haberdasher and former stenographer 
began to believe that anything he or she 
did was of burning interest to the whole 
solar system. 

Delirious, and yet happy, they were 
proud to know that newspapers every- 
where were commenting on the fabulous 
salaries and the big houses and the private 
swimming pools and the costly automo- 
biles and the wonderful gowns and jewels. 

The poor public has been fed upon this 
trash, and no wonder the average person 
now firmly believes that Hollywood is 
peopled by voluptuaries who are smothered 
under costly luxuries and leading the most 
abnormal lives. (Continued on page 76) 
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Stories of My Experiences 
as a Bill Collector 


There are, in general, two classes of people who make trouble for 
the collector: the lax people—those who mean to pay, but 
keep putting it off; and the dead beats—those who 
don’t intend to pay if they can help it 


By John M. Nelson 


Manager, Boyd and Boyd Collection Agency 


ARLY in my experience as a bill 
collector I had a debt of two 
hundred and fifty dollars for an 
engagement ring to collect from 
a bookkeeper in an insurance 

office, on behalf of a well-known firm of 
New York jewelers. When I interviewed 
the bookkeeper at his office he told me 


eye. . The blood rushed to his face; 
then, when he thought I was going to 
speak to his wife, he turned to her and 


id: 

“Ella, will you please go up-stairs and 
pet my check book? It’s about a little 

ill I had forgotten.” 

When his wife had gone, he begged me 


to remember about human nature—the 
man who doesn’t pay his bills is afraid his 
wife will find it out. 

At the time, I felt only contempt for 
the bookkeeper; but I have learned since 
then that the man who pays any kind of a 
bill because he hates to have his wife 
know that he owes it has something in his 


that he was still living at 
home with his mother, and 
that he was not then able 
to pay for the ring. The 


next time I called at his- 


office, he refused to see me. 
So I went to his home in a 
suburb that evening. 

The bookkeeper’s mother, 
who answered the bell, said 
that she was expecting her 
son at any minute. While 
we were still talking about 
casual things, the book- 
keeper arrived, and his 
mother went into the house. 

“Now, see here,” said 
the bookkeeper, “I told you 
last week I was going to 
pay this bill as soon as I 
could. I can’t do it now, 
and I don’t want you com- 
ing here, nor to my office, 
either.” 

“Perhaps you can tell 
me when you are going to 
be married?” I suggested. 

“No, I can’t!” he said. 
“Not right away, anyhow.” 

“If theres any uncer- 
tainty about that, why not 
return the ring?” 

“No! Pm not going to 
return the ring. Í want you 
to drop this. Go back to 
the jewelers and tell them 
I'll come in and arrange 
matters with them per- 
sonally.” 

Just then the door opened 
and a young woman came 
out on the porch. 

“W hat i is it, John?” she 


The Easiest and the Hardest 
Bills to Collect 


HE easiest of all debts to collect are 
the board bills of actors who ran up 
these bills when out of work, but have 
since had good luck,” says Mr. Nelson. 


“I have seen an actor dive down into his 
pocket, pull out a roll of bills, count off 
the amount due, and then add ten or 
twenty dollars, with this remark: 

“Tell Mrs. O’Brien I’m sorry I over- 


looked it. The extra money is for the 
little O’Briens.’ 

“The hardest of all bills to collect are 
debts for the professional services of doc- 
tors, lawyers, and dentists. Because no 
property has been exchanged, the average 
man thinks that the professional man will 
suffer no hardship if his bills are put off. 
Rich, well-to-do, and poor alike, and even 
the careful men who regulate their ex- 
penditures by a budget system, put off 
paying bills for professional services until 
the very last.” 


make-up that does not let 
him readily, go into the 
“dead-beat” class. A few 
years after this episode I 
met the man again, and he 
brought up the matter him- 
self. 

“That experience taught 
me a lesson,” he said. “I 
was really so hard up that | 
scarcely knew which way to 
turn. But 1 saw what a 
despicable position I was in; 
and I decided once for all 
that frankness in the matter 
of paying bills was always 
the ‘best course. Since 
that time I hate to put off 
payment of any bill what- 
ever; and to-day I don’t 
owe anybody a cent.” 

Not long after my ex- 
perience with the book- 
keeper, I went to collect a 
bill owed by a woman to a 
department store for an 
expensive cigar humidor. 
Having learned something 
from my previous success, 
I called on her shortly after + 
six o'clock. i 

She was quite indignant 
that the store had put the 
matter in the hands of an 
agency. I pointed out that 
the bill had run six months, 
but she said she could not 
pay then, and she would 
not give me a definite 
promise of any kind, except 
to say that she would do 
what she could when her 
husband gave her the next 


said. “Is it someone to look after the 
leak in the roof?” 

As she began fastening up a branch of 
the rose vine on the porch, ES that she 
was wearing both an engagement and a 
wedding ring—and I turned so that I 
could look the bookkeeper straight in the 
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to say nothing to her about the debt, and 
promized to give me a check for fifty dol- 
ars at once and to pay ten dollars a week 
until the amount was made good. 
I went away pleased with my luck in 
getting something on account and saying 
to myself: “Item No. 1 for a bill collector 


month’s allowance. I was objecting to 
this vague promise, when the expression 
on her face changed completely. 

“For heaven’s sake,” she said, “don’t 
talk so loud! My husband is coming. He 
mustn’t know anything about this. I 
gave him the humidor for his birthday, 


Stories of My Experiences. 


and he thinks it’s pax for. If you won’t 
say a word, Pll bring you ten dollars 
Monday morning, and the balance the 
following week.” 

I passed the husband on the steps, and 
heard the woman saying in reply to a 
question from him: 

“It was only a bill collector looking for 
someone who owes a debt. You don’t 
owe anybody any money, do you, Henry?” 


GOOD many men and women who are 
just beginning to be lax in money mat- 
ters will pay their bills if it appears that 
their life partners are going to find out that 
they are in debt. Some slow-paying 
people will pay promptly only when their 
employers are likely to discover their in- 
debtedness. Others will pay only when 
they have company in the parlor.’ 
remember calling at least half a 
dozen times on ‘‘Mrs. Jones,” who owed 
a bill to an interior decorator. I had been 
unable to get any definite promise from 
her. She was always coming in to see me 
next week. The seventh time I called, 
Mrs. Jones had company in the parlor— 
and it was summer—and the windows 
were open! Mrs. Jones came to the door 
and said very sweetly: 

“I am terribly sorry that I can’t see 
you just now, but I have company. I will 
send you a check in the morning's mail.” 

Her face was less kindly than her tones 
and, while speaking sweetly, she was 
pushing me out of the door. Without 
trying to be obnoxious, I did take pains to 
speak very distinctly. 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Jones,” I said, “but 
this is the seventh time I’ve called. 
Really, this bill for your interior decorator 
caanot—” 

“Oh, of course,” said Mrs. Jones, “if 
there is any immediate necessity I can 
give you a check to-day as well as to- 
morrow.” 

She did give me a check for a hundred 
dollars then, and the balance within three 
months. 

The easiest collection I ever made for a 
large amount was a bill for money loaned 
under unusual circumstances. Tie ac- 
count was sent to us by a man in Los 
Angeles. It was simply a bill made out on 
ordinary, plain paper, reading, ‘For 
money loaned . . . $1,000. Please remit.” 
It was addressed to a married woman liv- 
ing at one of New York’s most fashionable 
hotels. 

When I called at the woman’s suite and 
stated my business, she seemed glad to 
see me. ‘Oh, it’s from Ralph!” she cried, 
as though I had brought her good news. 
“How is Ralph?” 

When I told her that I had no personal 
acquaintance with Ralph, she expressed 
regret and said, “Of course you know 
what the bill is for?” 

ee No.” 

“Then I’m going to tell you. Ralph 
was my first husband. After the divorce, 
I was left almost without a cent—in 
Reno. I sent Ralph a telegram announc- 
ing the divorce, and asked him to lend me 
the money to get out of town. He sent 
me a thousand dollars and told me to 
pay it back when I was able. Wasn’t he a 
dear? It almost made me sorry I had 
divorced him. Now I suppose he’s heard 
that I have received an inheritance from 
my aunt and am able to pay.” 

She left the room and returned with a 
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check. With her came a quiet, soft- 
spoken little man—her second husband. 

“Im going to give you this check,” 
she said, ‘‘on one condition. You must 
write a letter to Ralph and give him our 
best regards. We think a lot of Ralph, 
don’t we, dear?” 

“Tell Ralph,” said the little man, “that, 
though I’ve never met him, I want to 
thank him for what he did for my wife.” 

“Tell him that if he ever needs a loan, 
I want to make it,” added the woman. 


(THERE are two classes in general who 
don’t pay their bills; the lax people— 
those who mean to pay but keep putting 
it off; and the dead beats. The former are 
really more trouble to the bill collector 
than the dead beats; because, with the 
lax people, you never know when to stop! 
If you call again, you may get your meney. 
But with the dead-beat type, you know 
they won’t pay, except under compulsion, 
so you get a judgment as soon as pos- 
sible. they have any assets, you can 
collect. If they haven’t, you stop there— 
and save time and shoe leather. 

The bill that cost me the most in time 
and trouble was one for four hundred 
dollars for furniture purchased on the in- 
stalment plan by a young married couple. 


On my second visit, the young wife cried 
and explained that her husband had lost 
his position and was just getting another. 
Finally, it was agreed that the husband 
should come to my office every Saturday 
and pay five dollars. He came regularly 
for three weeks. Then he skipped two 
weeks, and I had to call to remind him of 
his obligation. The next Saturday, he 
appeared and paid up his arrears. The 
following Saturday he failed to come. 
He answered a letter with apologies and a 
promise to send the money by mail each 
week. Off and on, he would remember this 
promise; but in the end I had to go to his 
house, or send someone, every week. It 
was two years and six months before the 
entire amount was paid. 

Neither he nor his wife meant to be dis- 
honest, I am sure. Sometimes they forgot 
the matter. Sometimes they wanted to 
use the five dollars for something else, and 
it was such a small amount that they 
thought the instalment house and the 
collector could easily wait. The lax people 
mean to pay in the end, of course, but it 
never seems to occur to them that it is 
one form of dishonesty to put your 
creditor to unusual expense in collecting 
a bill. 

The professional (Continued on page 178) 


“The present generation says a great many 
things, to hear itself talk—and then it goes 
ahead and does just about like folks have 
been doing for a couple of thousands of years” 


The Present Generation 


A story 


By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. B. KING 


O SAY that Barbara Cutter was 
twenty-four, unmarried, gradu- 
ate of a Mid-Western university, 
and a grade teacher in the Chi- 
cago schools, is to say very little. 
Not a word about her bubbling spirits, 
her ever-changing moods, her lovable qual- 
ities, her illusions and ideals. After all, 
they are the flesh that clothes and the 
blood that nourishes. High hopes, deep 
faith, dreams of desire—who shall rele- 
gate them to the things that are but 
shadows? 
_ Barbara had come to spend the summer 
with Aunt Nell and 
Uncle Ed Cutter. Her 
mother had died two 
years before, and her 
father, who was Ed Cut- 
ter’s eldest brother, had 
remarried. As a conse- 
quence, the independent 
and highstrung Barbara 
had decided that she was 
not wanted in the old 
home that summer. As 
a matter of fact her step- 
mother was a very kind 
and gracious lady, but 
with the wilfulness of 
youth the girl had chosen 
to look upon her as a 
tyrant a i usurper. So 
she had written her aunt 
Nell a characteristic let- 
ter: 

... Can't I spend my 
summer vacation with you 
in Meadows? When I tell 

ou that I have taken an 
inventory of my uncles and 
aunts, arranged them all in 
alphabetical order, and out 
of the long and brilliant 
list chosen you folks upon 
whom to bestow the honor 
of my presence, I know your 
heart will melt within you. 
Tell Granny that her being 
there has eleven-tenths to 
do with my decision... . 

With Ed and Gramma, 
Nell Cutter had laughed 
at the gay little note and 
had written her to come 
along and behave her- 
self. 

So Miss Barbara Cut- 
ter, in a merry whirl of 
laughter, alighted from 
the afternoon train at 
the close of the month of 
May and settled down 
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for the long summer. No, not settled 
down. Does the ‘hummingbird settle 
down, or the swallow? 

Immediately the Cutter household took 
on an added gayety. Ed enjoyed the 
girl’s ready wit. To Nell she seemed the 
reincarnation of her own younger days. 
Josephine looked upon her with all the 
worshipful admiration that a twelve- 
year-old has for a real young lady. Craig 
and Nick, while not deigning to acknowl- 
edge that they liked her, grinned at every- 
thing she said or did. The baby, always 
discriminating, held out fat little arms to 


her. And Gramma basked in her merri- 
ment as the gentle old always bask in the 
presence of the spirited young. 

After supper of that first day, Barbara 
unpacked fer pretty clothes, and along 
with them she apparently unpacked her 
Opinions, too. She was full of them: defi- 
nite, decided Ideas. One was that Ed 
and Nell were wasting their lives in 
Meadows. 

“How can you folks live contentedly 
here in a narrow, two-by-four, gossipy 
little burg?” she wanted to know. 

Nell was immediately up in arms. To 


a 


yo 


Once when they were driving along the country road she 
a chair, a dirty chair, sitting dejectedly under a plum 
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be sure, she had sometimes expressed her- 
self similarly to Ed; but letting an out- 
sider come along and do it for her was a 
different matter. 

“Why, Barbara, even if those things are 
true, they are only half a truth. There’s 
another side toa small town—the friendly, 
hospitable, unselfish side. If I’d say my 
mother was a plain woman with a large 
mouth would that be all there was to say 
about her? And not everybody here is 
narrow. Why, Ed and J aren’t,” she fin- 
ished, laughing. 

“That’s just it, you’re not typical 
small-town folks. Why, you are Chicago 
people.” It was as though she presented 
them with the Croix de Guerre. 

Gramma put in mildly, “Barby, you 
were brought up on a farm yourself.” 

“Thats why I know what I’m talking 
about, Granny dear. Believe me, no 
more farm or small town for this lady.” 

On the second evening Dr. William 
Rhodes dropped into the Cutters’, as he 
had been doing off and on ever since he 
had bought his dental practice in Mead- 
wos. If there are those who imagine that 
Doctor Rhodes was surprised to find a 
guest there, they do not yet know the 
Meadows of the country. There was not 
a man, woman, or child in town who did 
not know of the arrival of the Cutters’ 
niece. Even Old Man Mickle, who was 
deaf, had seen it, and Old Lady O’Niel, 


fairly screamed at him, ‘Stop! 


Look there!” 
tree, a fat old hen squatting lazily on one of the arms 


who was blind, had heard it. Like the 
people of Thrums, many could have told 
just how she was dressed. 

Doctor Rhodes himself, immaculate in 
his operating gown, had been about to 
give gas to one of the Baker girls—aged 
fifty-six—when he had seen Barbara com- 
ing up from the station with Ed and Nell 
in the car. It is a peculiar coincidence 
that simultaneously with this event the 
fact occurred to him that it was all fool- 
ishness for as young and healthy a fellow 
as he was to take a vacation. 


HERE followed that first call—and 

others. The young dentist and Barbara 
became as friendly as the rain and the 
blossoms, or the lark and the sky. The 
word “friendly” needs explanation. They 
were friends and they were enemies, genial 
enemies. It is a dangerous combination. 
Verbally, they scrapped a great deal. 
Nothing escaped their heated arguments: 
politics and pies, religion and rabbits, lit- 
erature and lobster. International prob- 
lems and insignificant trifles were all the 
same to them. Their discussion over the 
number of toes a flicker possesses was as 
animated as the one over the armaments 
of nations. 

They rode miles over the country in the 
man’s roadster. And if there had been 
a speedometer on their conversation it 
would have registered more miles than 


It was 
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the one on the car. On the strength of 
having known two university girls and a 
fraternity man in common they began 
calling each other by their first names. 

“How can you stand it here all the year 
round?” was one of Barbara’s frequent 
questions. 

To which Doctor Rhodes would reply, 
“Seems like a nice little burg to me. Good 
folks here ...and my practice is coming 
along fine.” 

“But the narrow, gossipy side of it,” 
Barbara would insist. And they would be 
off again, arguing about that. 

As the weeks went on, Barbara shook 
out and hung on the family line various 
other dressy Opinions. A particularly 
chic and up-to-date one was concerning 
the friendships of men and women. “The 
old notion that there is usually something 
sentimental between them is laughable,’ 
she told them. “Why, I could te good 
friends with a single man or an engaged 
man or a married man.” 

Gramma was shocked. “Oh, my dear!” 
she said, distressed; “I wish you wouldn’t 
say things you don’t mean.” 

“But l do mean them, every word.” 

“Well, you’ve -got a corking good 
chance to carry out your theories, Bar e” 
Ed put in, “for Doc Rhodes is going to be 
married this fall.” a 

“Oh, is he?” For the mere fraction of 
an eyewink the girl lost her poise. 

“Yes,” Ed went on 
serenely. “He rented 
the old Miller place to- 
day.” 

“Oh, did he?” 

“He expects to fix it 
up and furnish it this 
summer.” 

“Oh, does he?” 

“Ed, why did you 
blurt that out so?” Nell 
demanded when they 
were alone. 

Ed was unruffled: 
“Anybody encased in a 
manganese-steel, her- 
metically sealed Theory 
like hers can’t feel any 
concussion from a jolt.’ 

“You can’t tell about 
a girl.” Nell was dis- 
turbed. “They’ve been 
together so much... . I 
don’t like the idea, and I 
must say it wasn’t very 
nice of him to let some- 
body else tell her.” 


But Barbara herself 
was apparently unagi- 
tated about it. That 
evening, when Doctor 


Rhodes dropped in, she 
said in the most matter- 
of-fact way before them 
all: “Well, I’ve heard 
the tragic news. What’s 
her name and where’s 
her hame?” 

“Maybe I dinna choose 
to tell,” he smiled at the 
saucy Barbara, and then 
added seriously enough, 
“Her name’s Margaret 
Moore and she’s from 
my home town, Detroit. 
I’ve known her ever since 
I was a kid.” 

“She surely loves you, 
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There was a slight gliding movement by the fence, and a shadowy form, flitting past, melted 
into the grapevines. Barbara turned toward the vines. Loudly and distinctly she began it, ‘‘Keep 
your no—” But Doctor Rhodes smothered the rest of the sentence, under the lapel of his coat 


Bill, to trade Detroit for Meadows,” was 
Barbara’s only comment. 

“I rented the Miller place, you know.” 
The dentist was a little embarrassed in 
the midst of his new honors. “Don’t you 
folks want to come over and see it?” 

They all trooped along with him: Ed 
and the baby,Gramma and Josephine, Nell 
and the boys, the guest ind the future 
bridegroom. _Even Tobey, excited almost 
to the point of hydrophobia, ran in and out 
and around the procession. Through the 
grass-grown alley, up the back walk, 
where mullein stalks pushed through the 
bricks, and around to the front door of the 
old-fashioned house went the cavalcade. 


“Doesn’t look exactly palatial, does 
it?” the future tenant acknowledged. 

“Irs pretty bad,” Barbara said frankly. 
“But if he will do all the things he’s prom- 
ised, you can stand it for a while.” 


OCTOR RHODES unlocked the front 

door and they all flocked in. The 
crowd filled the little sitting-room to over- 
flowing. Politely, they all expressed them- 
selves. Ed said that, after all, the old 
house looked as solid as the day it was 
built. Gramma thought it would be nice 
and sunny. Nell found some good points 
in the kitchen. Josephine liked the cozy 
side porch. Craig declared the front yard 


was a peachy place to keep guinea pigs. 
Nick, with that wonderful foresight so 
characteristic of seven-year-olds, informed 
Doctor Rhodes cheerfully that if he ever 
got any little boys the stair banisters 
would be a dandy place for them to slide. 

Rather hastily the potential parent 
said, “It'll had. a lot of things done, 
won’t it?” He looked around at them all 
boyishly and helplessly: “I want it all 
ready down to the last thing.” 

Barbara dominated the situation, as 
she always did. “How much can you 
spend on it?” she asked briskly. _ It 
made Gramma shudder. Even Nell 
was embarrassed. (Continued on page 164) 


I Tooka Tp _ 
From “the Little Fellow” 


While I was assistant teller in a bank, I was struck by the amount of money 
handled by men in what most people regard as picayune businesses. 
My interest in them led me to my present position 


HEN I was a boy, the 

words“ Five Thousand Dol- 

lars a Year” meant a very 
definite thing. 

They brought to your mind 
the picture of a man past middle life, in 
fact, an elderly gentleman. He was usual- 
ly called “Major” or “Colonel,” and his 

rst name was probably taken out of the 
Bible—Hosea or Ephraim. He always 
dressed in black, with a lit- 
tle black bow tie and his 
low-cut waistcoat displayed 
a big V of stiff shirt, which 
was put on fresh every day 
of his life. 
He usually kept his own 
carriage. If not, he used the 


Well, of course one answer is that the 
value of the dollar has changed, but I am 
not thinking of that. What | am thinking 
of is the fact that a man who is thirty-five 
and who has lived all his life in one small- 
ish city, has had a remarkable chance to 
witness an utter change in American life. 
Men not only earn more than they did 
when I was a boy but they do it in a com- 
pletely different way. People think differ- 


Do You Put Things Off? 


are doctors, lawyers, grocers, contractors 
—Yankee, Irish, Italian, Russian, and 
German—who are stacking up every year 
far more than the old colonels and majors 
did in their palmiest days. 

I have often wondered what those old 
boys would say if they could see the city 
to-day. Back in my boyhood we had a 
population of forty or fifty thousand. Now 
we have a hundred and sixty thousand. 
The old fat policeman who 
dozed around City Hall is 
replaced by a traffic officer 
in shining puttees directing 
cars three deep around the 
narrow corner of High and 
Main streets. 


station hack as freely as you 
or I used the horse car, and 

aid for it every time with a 
he half-dollar. When he 
appeared around City Hall 
the newsboys rushed from 
all directions to give him 
his morning paper. The fat 
policeman touched his hat 
and called him “Sir.” 

The Major was a director 
of about everything that 
one man could be a director 
of, and on his dining-room 
sideboard was a silver ice- 
water set presented to him 
for thirty years’ faithful 
service as treasurer of the 


“ALMOST anyone will finish a job when it is 
started, but most of us can always find dandy 
reasons for not beginning a new one,” savs the 

writer of the article on this page. “After my first taste 
of money in good, sizable chunks, I became a regular 
expert at resting on my laurels. I would always un- 
consciously ease up when I had finished a big contract. 
I would always be ‘waiting to hear’ from this man or 


that, before I would set my mind to a new line of work. 
I would never begin a new task of any importance on 
Friday, not because I was superstitious but because the 


next day was Saturday, and after that came Sunday, 
when no man works. It would be better, I convinced 
myself, to wait and make a fresh start ‘the first of the 
week.’ Oh, ‘first of the week,’ what sins have been 
committed in thy name! 

“I know that [am not alone in this fault. How many 
men will start a whole new project an hour before lunch 
time, or in the middle of the afternoon, or on Saturday?” 


In the nineties, with half 
my income, I would have 
been established. I would 
have “‘arrived.” To-day I 
am barely on the second lap 
of the race. 

I went to work in a bank 
at sixteen. The president, 
who had fought in the Civil 
War, died before I had been 
there a year, and the new 
president, a man of forty- 
odd, belonged to the new 
era. 

Of course a bank has only 
one way of making money 
—by making loans. The 
depositors, while necessary, 
are nothing but an expense. 
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almshouse. When he was 
gathered unto his fathers he 
was given two columns in 
all the local newspapers. 

I have just passed thirty-five, about 
half the age of the old-time majors and 
colonels when they sat back and let the 
community admire them. I am still living 
in the same city where I used to see them 
in their glory. 

In the year just past, my income was 
twenty-two thousand dollars. Before the 
war I figured on eight or nine thousand. 
I presume that if I had to sell everything 
I owned in the way of negotiable stuff and 
borrowed up to the limit on everything 
else, I could lay my hands on sixty to 
seventy thousand dollars. 

Yet nobody is presenting me with silver 
ice-water sets to-day. Nobody is bowing 
me to my carriage. When I buy my morn- 
ing paper at the corner of Main and High 
streets, the newsboy usually “kids” me. 
The policeman does not touch his hat to 
me. He says, “Hello, Charlie. Is it hot 
enough for you?” 

To-day, at thirty-five, I could buy and 
sell more than one of the grand old men of 
my boyhood, but no one throws any 
bouquets at me. What is the answer? 
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ently, talk differently, transact business 
in a wholly different manner. 

The largest actual salary that I know of 
in our city to-day is thirty-fhve thousand 
dollars. The general manager of the tube 
works gets that; but three different men, 
all under sixty, have held that job within 
the last nine years. ‘There you have one 
of the significant changes right there. In 
the old days a man reached a five-thou- 
sand-dollar job toward the end of his life, 
and, once he had laid his hands on it, 
death alone could have pried them off. 

The man who holds that thirty-five- 
thousand-dollar job to-day does not roll 
down-town in elegant leisure, as the old 
majors and colonels used to do. He is a 
simple, youngish man who eats his lunch 
at a corner table at the City Club. He 
nods to you quietly as you meet him at 
the doors of the banks and office buildings. 
He is always preoccupied. Perhaps he is 
thinking about his two predecessors. 

Outside of the salary men, eight persons 
in our city paid taxes on incomes of over 
a hundred thousand dollars, while there 


Yet, up to the late nineties, 
hardly a bank in the coun- 
try gave any indication that 
it realized that fact. A 
depositor was greeted with a certain 
friendliness. If he was a big depositor, he 
was even kowtowed to a little. But let the 
average man come in to borrow money, 
and you would have thought that he had 
come to beg for charity. Banks loaned 
money in the spirit that a stingy old miser 
would do it. The borrower, especially if 
it was his first loan, felt as if he were con- 
fessing to bankruptcy. 

The new president changed all that in a 
single day. He treated borrowers as if 
they were heavy depositors, and the effect 
was to bring in an entirely new clientele. 
For one thing, it brought us a tremendous 
business from foreigners who were buying 
real estate, but who had previously done 
their banking on the trousers-pocket prin- 
ciple with usurers of their own nationality. 

From the spirit that ran through the 
bank, after my first year there, I got the 
original idea that finally established me in 
business for myself. I stayed in the bank 
for almost ten years—until I was twenty- 
six and married. I was never rated as 
anything but a (Continued on page 173) 
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Pockets 


A story for fathers and sons 


By Carl Avery Werner 


ILLUSTRATION BY A. B. FROST 


AST night I lost my boy, Packy—it 
seems irrevocably. And how 
strangely it came about! I had 

_hurried into my dinner clothes, 

for there was to be something at 
tne club at eight, and it lacked only fifteen 
minutes of the hour. I stepped before the 
glass for a last survey—even at forty-five 
men do that, you know—and assumed the 
usual pose of hands in trousers pockets 
and studied nonchalance. 

Lo, both left and right, my fingers tele- 
graphed an error; the pocket furniture 
was not mine; like, but not the same. 
There were two keys, instead of my dozen; 
a dollar bill and some silver only; a large 
blue-edged handkerchief and a dainty 
envelope, folded twice, delicately scented, 
and addressed in a copperplate hand to 
my son. 

Whereupon, I saw the light, of course. 
I recalled some talk of a “prom” some- 
where the night before, and the obvious 
deduction followed. Packy had grown 
into my Tuxedo and taken unbidden, yet 
unopposed, possession. 

I looked for a moment at these things 
in my hands, and then into the mirror. 
And a mist was there, as though Father 
Time had blown his breath on the glass. 
And I could see through the mist the door 
of a little room, Packy’s, adjoining ours— 
his mother’s and mine. 

It was like what motion-picture people 
call a fade-out, or flash-back, or whatever 
they call it when they interrupt the action 
to show something that happened ten 
years before. Back across the years I 
could see the door open softly. Through 
it entered the Beloved Woman, Packy’s 
mother, a needle and thread in one hand, 
and in the other a small jacket, sturdy 
enough, but yawning prodigiously at the 
armhole and showing Piers indications of 
hard usage. Deftly pinning the needle to 
the breast of her kimono, she held the 
jacket, top down, over the bed. There 
was a muffed clatter and then a surprised, 
“ Just look here!” 

On the white counterpane in a confused 
heap lay the erstwhile contents of the coat 
pockets. And I watched the growing won- 
der with which Packy’s mother took note 
of the following items: 


1 molar tooth 

4 rubber bands 

1 fat penny 
grasshopper in a 
bottle 

1 eyeglass lens 

3 parlor matches 

14 comb 

4 wire nails 

1 horsechestnut 


1 blue agate marble 

I stony 

2 glass alleys 

g clays, assorted colors 1 

1 pocketknife with half 
a blade 

I piece of chalk 

1 clock spring 

2 lead sinkers 

I piece of string 


¥ doughnut 1 cork 
1 sling shot 1 picce yellow colored 


7 white beans glass 
3 gum drops—condition 1 nickel—plugged 
goocy 
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Now the look of tolerant perplexity in 
the face of the Beloved Woman, as we 
contemplated this heterogeneous pile, was 
not, I am sure, reflected in my own; for 
opposite me, beside the bed, stood a Boy— 
the Boy who used to be myself. The Be- 
loved Woman did not know him and could 
not see nor hear him, but he smiled and 
talked with me of the things that lay be- 
fore us. And so I say that for me these 
things held no mystery. On the contrary, 
each of these objects, although I may never 
before have seen the identical article, 
conveyed the same sense of intimacy 
and understanding as if it were my own 


property. 
UMBLING the marbles, I seemed to 


hear the familiar cries, “Knuckle 
down,” “h’istin’s,” ‘“‘roundin’s,” “for 
keeps,” “big ring,” and “taw.” Through 
the piece of broken yellow glass I gazed en- 
raptured at an amber world. In the clock 
spring, the bit of chalk, the molar tooth, 
even the captive grasshopper, I saw not 
trash but treasures. And as I gazed they 
conjured scenes, and times and paths and 
laces that were, and are, and ever shall 
e, dear to my heart; but, moreover, they 
brought even closer—he had never really 
ceased to be close—this other Boy between 
whom and me there was a strange and 
beautiful attachment. God forbid that 
any man should grow very far away from 
the boy he used to be! 

“Poor dear,’ sighed the Beloved 
Woman, taking up the scrap of broken 
comb, “I shall get him a nice one, of the 
pocket kind; this is pitiful.” And while 
she was inspecting it gingerly the Boy 
I Used To Be was saying to me: “There 
was nothing like it for real music, now was 
there? You couldn’t get anything out of 
those narrow ones that men use, though. 
It had to be the fine end of a lady’s comb 
with the long teeth in it. Mouth organs 
cost a quarter, and quarters were hard to 
get, weren’t they? Besides, a mouth organ 
could play only in one key and there were 
no barber-shop minors, either. But, say, 
with the end of a nice, fine, long-toothed 
comb and a piece of tissue paper you could 
play any tune that anyone ever heard 
played anywhere by anybody on any- 
thing.” 

And I said to the Beloved Woman: 
“Don’t bother. He doesn’t comb his hair 
with it; he plays tunes on it.” 

The Boy I Used To Be standing there 
beside the bed was not unlike our own 
Packy, except that his eyes were not 
brown, and his clothes were a bit old- 
fashioned. He was the first boy I ever 
knew and the only one who never changed, 
but who, defying time and space and life’s 
vicissitudes, remained himself unaltered, 
yet always faithful, unfailingly mine and 
ever ready at my call. 


Only one who knew us well could have 
identified us as the same person—the Boy 
and myself. The Boy’s eyes were blue. 
He had lightish-brown hair, with freckles 
sprinkled under his eyes and over the 
bridge of his nose. He wore a broadish- 
brimmed straw hat, stout shoes—one of 
which was laced only half way up because 
of a broken string—knee breeches, a blue 
cotton shirt, and a loose jacket. There 
was a hole in the knee of one stocking. 

A dog must go in the picture, too, for 
the Boy and the dog were inseparable. I 
really don’t know exactly what various 
kinds of dog he was, but he was very loyal, 
very unlovely, and very lovable. Hisname 
was Pink. I can’t say why he was called 
Pink, for he was white with brown spots. 
Essaying to extoll his virtues, I am at a 
loss. After all, I am afraid he was utterly 
useless and not remarkably intelligent. 
For instance, he would give chase to, but 
never come to grips with, a cat or a wood- 
chuck, both of which he might easily have 
vanquished. Yet he never failed to attack 
all hedgehogs and skunks forthwith, these 
being utterly unconquerable and their 
methods of defense bringing upon Pink 
deplorable consequences. An encounter 
with the former entailed an operation be- 
hind the woodshed with tweezers, painful 
to him and trying to the Boy; while his 
affairs with polecats were inevitably fol- 
lowed by periods of total ostracism, ex- 
tremely distressing, not to say humiliat- 
ing, to dog and master. So I must admit 
that the sum of Pink’s virtues was his love 
for and loyalty to the Boy. The pup’s 
life precept was, “Whither thou goest I 
will go,” and the Boy’s slogan was, “Love 
me, love my dog.” So, as I say, no matter 
how sketchy the picture, I must put Pink 
in, else we would not have a true likeness 
of the Boy with the Freckles. 


YEL for that matter, why paint him at 
all? He was quite like any boy you 
might have picked at random in any small 
American town thirty-odd years ago; nor 
has the type changed essentially since. ... 
The truth is that this was the Boy whom 
I knew better and longer than any other, 
and between whom and me there was ever 
an understanding perfect and complete. 
He never really left my side. Him I never 
really outgrew. I have walked the long 
reaches with Time, whilst he remains the 
Boy with the Freckles. 

There were lapses, of a fashion, as one 
might say, but hardly lapses, either, and 
certainly not for long. At seventeen—I 
think it was—there was one of those little 
affairs of the heart during which I did not 
see the Boy. He was all man for the time 
being. The affair was shortlived, a month 
or two as I remember—and she must 
needs go away somewhere, to a school or 
something. So the night before she was 
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eaving I kissed her good-by while we 
stood there on the bridge. She lived just 
beyond this bridge, and it was her custom 
to dismiss me there because of her father’s 
aversion to boys in general and to me in 
articular. So we parted, vowing vows 
ind dreaming dreams, which as it turned 
nut were, like the mellow gleam on the 
waters of the mill pond, all moonshine. 
This parting took place at the exact center 
of the stone arch, and I have good reason 
‘or believing that her promises endured 
intil she reached the end of the bridge on 
ier side of the river, a distance of some 
welve yards. Mine were more lasting, 
or it was not until I had walked up Main 
street as far as McAllister’s hardware 
tore—where I discovered in the show 
vindow a perfectly ravishing jointed rod 
ind reel—that my own dreams suffered 
lissolution. 


E WAS waiting for me in my room 

that night, the Boy with the Freckles, 
ind as I sat on the bed easing my feet out 
of my tight Sunday boots and tearing off 
the torturing two-inch collar, he said: 

“Itsa peach of a rod all right. Lets 
ee, there was a price tag on it—two dol- 
ars, wasn’tit? Say, old Ben Hall had ten 
ords of slab wood dumped in his back 
rard yesterday afternoon. A dime a cord 
or splitting and a dime for piling would 
ust make it, wouldn’t it? Go see him 
vefore breakfast to-morrow morning and 
nake a deal before one o’ those Ferguson 
oys horns in on the job.” 

here were a few similar affairs of the 
reart after that, during each of which the 
3oy with the Freckles seemed somehow to 
tep back a little out of the picture, though 
ie never really did get out of reach or be- 
rond call. Then came that last affair, last 
ind lasting, with Packy’s mother. Six 
nonths of wooing, six months of being en- 
raged; the wedding, and the honeymoon, 
ind then the process of readjusting one to 
the other, and both to a new life in a 
strange city with its problems, disap- 
pointments, and pleasures, duties and di- 
versions, vanishing castles and joyous 
discoveries. Next came the supreme dis- 
covery and, in natural sequence, the 
pind saval Pady: 

And through all this time, throughout 
these two or three years, I never once had 
seen the Boy with the Freckles. That was 
a lapse; but only a lapse, as we shall see. 

One night the Beloved Woman failed to 
meet me at the door, as was her custom, 
and I found her in the little room bending 
over the crib. Dark half-moons under her 
eyes told the story, and the strange pallor 
of Packy’s cheeks confirmed it. The doc- 
tor had been sent for, and followed me up 
the stairs. He smiled his greetings as he 
took a seat at the bedside; but it was a 
grave face that he turned to us when he 
arose. Twice he came the next day and 
thrice the next, and always when he arose 
from his chair at the head of the crib we 
would search his face for some sign of en- 
Couragement in lieu of the words we 

eared. On the night of the fourth day he 
asked the Woman to fetch a glass of water, 
and while she was gone he put his hand on 
ny shoulder and said, “Will you prepare 

nor shall I? We’re nearing the end, and 
think she ought to know.’ 

p How long—?” 

matter of hours; perhaps another 
day; not longer.” 


The Boy and the dog were inseparable. 
ous kinds of dog he was, but he was very loyal, very unlovely, and very lovable 


“PII tell her—a little later, not now.” 

She came back and her deep-hollowed 
eyes bored into his soul. His answer was: 

“While there is life there is hope. I 
shall look in again at midnight.” 

When he had gone I led her from 
Packy’s room to ours, and said, “For 
three days and nights you have scarcely 
closed your eyes. You must sleep.” 
Through the sad, haunted look flashed a 
gleam of defiance, and I felt her start 
from my arms as though they were fetters. 
“Then rest,” I said. “PIL watch.” She 
sank into an arm chair and her weary lids 
closed. I returned to the little room to 
take post beside the crib. As I stood look- 
ing down at the tiny form in which life 
flickered feebly, and groped for the means 
to tell her, it seemed that nothing ever 
could be the same again, that the universe 
was nothing but infinite night, that God 
had forgot. 

Then it was that I saw him—the Boy 
with the Freckles. He was standing oppo- 
ae and looking at me across the little 

ed. . i 

“You’ve been away,” I said. 

“No,” answered the Boy. 

“But I haven’t seen you lately,” I 
added. 

“You’ve been so busy,” he said, “with 
other things. You never missed me.” 
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I really don’t know exactly what vari- 


“No, but it’s good to see you. Why did 
you come?” 

“You called me,” he said. 

“I did?” 

“Yes; on account of Packy. Hes 
pretty sick, isn’t he? The doctor says 
there’s not much chance.” 

“Not much chance,” I repeated. 


“TNO YOU remember how old Doctor 

Palmer said the same about you once 
when you had scarlet fever? He waited 
till Ma had gone up-stairs for something, 
and then he told Pa there was nothing else 
that medicine or science or mortal power 
could do. ‘It’s in God’s hands now,’ he 
said; and he stood for a moment with his 
head bowed and his hand on his eyes, and 
then he went away and left Pa standing 
there beside your bed. You were not sup- 
posed to hear this, but your ears and eyes 
were keener than they thought, and you 
heard and you saw, although all noises 
had a hollow sound and there was a kind 
of film over everything. Pa was a clean, 
upright, home-loving man, but you re- 
member he never went to church, but 
stayed home and read his books all day 
Sunday, and just sort of let Mother carry 
the religion for the family. Remember? 
And when the doctor said the end was in 
God’s hands and (Continued on page 118) 


The Wonder Story of Aluminum’ 


A little over fifty years ago the metal was so rare that it cost ninety dollars a pound, - 
and was used to make jewelry. A young American discovered how to get it 
cheaply; and now it costs only twenty cents a pound, and we make 
thousands of things of it, from teakettles to automobiles 


An interview with Dr. Charles F. Chandler, for forty-seven years 
Professor of Chemistry at Columbia University, New York 


Reported by M. K. Wisehart 


N 1869, in Paris, for the sum of nine 

dollars, I purchased a small filigree 

basket, which weighed four ounces 

and was made of what was then a 

rare metal—aluminum. This basket, 
more than ever a curiosity, is now in a 
museum at Columbia University; but its 
value, based on the metal it contains, has 
greatly depreciated. To-day, four ounces 
of aluminum can be bought for about 
five cents. 

When Louis Napoleon was Emperor of 
France, he authorized De Ville, a French 
chemist, to conduct experiments for the 
manufacture of aluminum 
ona large scale; for the Em- 
peror, at that time, was 
looking forward to the use 
of this strong, light metal 
for helmets and armor for 
his cuirassiers. De Ville 
succeeded in producing as 
much as five thousand 
pounds of the metal in a 
year, but at such a cost that 
its use was restricted mainly 
to jewelry—watches, me- 
dallions, medals, and breast- 
pins. 

The Emperor, being reck- 
less in his expenditures, was 
able to afford a state car- 
riage with its bottom made 
of solid aluminum. But 
the money seems to have 
been well spent, for I have 
read that when the Orsini 
bomb exploded in Paris this 
metal bottom protected the 
Emperor, though a score of 
people near by were killed. 

On top of the great shaft 
erected in Washington, D. 
C., in memory of our First 
President, there is a metal 
capping of aluminum. It 
was placed there in 1884 
when the monument was 
completed; and it has been there ever 
since—untarnished, rustless, storm-defy- 
ing, everlasting! This capping, which 
serves as a protection against the weather, 
cost at the rate of sixteen dollars a pound; 
for, at the time, aluminum, which had 
come to be known as “silver from clay,” 
was still rare, and was just about as ex- 
pensive as silver. 

To-day aluminum costs only twenty 
cents a pound! It is used to make our 
teapots, hot-water bottles, camp cooking 
outhts, pocket combs, cigar cases, dinner 
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TI CHEMISTRY,” 
Chandler, “we usually compare the 
weight of various substances with that of 
water; and a cubic foot of water weighs a 
little over sixty-two pounds. 
of aluminum is a little more than twice as 
it weighs one hundred 
How much do you 


heavy as water: 
and sixty-two pounds. 
think a cubic foot of gold weighs? If I 
offered you a cubic foot of this metal on 
condition that you would lift it and carry 
it around the corner, do you think you 
could earn the money? Not unless you 
are a modern Samson. For a cubic foot 
of gold weighs over half a ton—twelve 
hundred and three pounds!’ 


pails, and flashlights! It is also used in 
the manufacture of picture frames, fans, 
keys, buttons, fishing rods, bicycles, and 
yachts! 

Besides having many other wonderful 
propertics the metal is so light and dura- 

le that it is made into portable type- 
writers, folding cameras, folding boats for 
Arctic explorers, racing shells, airplane 
engines, and automobile fenders! 

You often buy candy,wrapped in a foil 
made of pure aluminum rolled to half the 
thickness of ordinary tissue paper, or 
about two thousandths of an inch. It is 


Could You Carry a Cubic 


Foot of Gold? 


even made into bottle stoppers—and 
millions of these aluminum stoppers are 
used every year in place of the old-fash- 
ioned stopper of the beer-bottle type, 
which required a special key and, usually, 
some skinnedknuckles to remove it. 
Within my lifetime, the consumption of 
aluminum has increased from a few ounces 
a year toas muchasone hundred and thirty 
million pounds in the United States alone, 
in 1919. In the same period the price has 
dropped from ninety dollars a pound to 
twenty cents a pound. We have come to 


says Doctor 


A cubic foot 


depend upon aluminum for many of the 
commonest comforts and conveniences of 
everyday life; and I am going to tell you 
how this has all come about, for it is one 
of the most wonderful stories in the an- 
nals of chemistry. 

We get aluminum from the oxide 
alumina—a fine white powder, like cook- 
ing soda—which is the most abundant base 
in nature, comprising about eight per cent 
of the earth’s crust. Iron, the next most 
abundant, comprises only five and a half 
per cent. Alumina is the basis of all clay, 
which itself is produced by the sponta- 
neous decomposition of 

ranite and similar rocks. 
În a free state, alumina oc- 
curs in the form of carbo 
rundum and as emery, the 
common kind used for pol- 
ishin 
Rubies and sapphires are 
ae of aluminum an 
oxygen together, with a 
little foreign matter which 
gives them their color; and 
it is a fact that, to-day, we 
make artificial rubies and 
sapphires amply by adding 
a little coloring matter to 
pulverized alumina and fus- 
ing Hees by means of an 
oxyhydrogen blowpipe. 
ie before anyone had 
seen aluminum, it was be- 
lieved that such a metal ex- 
isted. Chemists felt certain 
that some day they would 
get aluminum out of alu- 
mina, and there was a par- 
ticularly good reason for 
their confidence. They knew 
that lime, magnesia, potash, 
soda, baryta, and alumina 
were all common bases, 
which, when united with 
acids, formed salts. More- 
over, early in the last cen- 
tury, Sir Humphrey Davy had succeeded 
in extracting the metals from all these 
bases, with the exception of alumina. 

Frederick Woehler, a German chemist, 
was the first man who ever extracted 
aluminum from the earth; and I am glad 
to be able to tell you of his distinction in 
this respect, for Woehler was a man I hol \d 
in the most affectionate memory. Many 
years ago he befriended me by taking me 
into his laboratory at Nea when I 
was seventeen years old. 

However, Woehler isolated the metal 
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by experimental and complicated methods 
and obtained only a very small quantity; 
just sufficient to establish its identity. 
Taree: as I have said, De Ville, the French 
chemist, made aluminum on a commer- 
cial scale, but at such great cost that its 
use was largely restricted to ornamental 
purposes. 

For fifty years the most resourceful 
chemists of Europe struggled with the 
problem. of how to get the metal out of 
this most abundant substance, alumina; 
and in the end it was an American— 
Charles Martin Hall, a young chemist 
student of Oberlin College— 
who made the discovery that 
really gave us aluminum for 
common use. 

As a child, Hall had aston- 
ished his parents by his 
remarkable aptitude in learn- 
ing to read. At an age when 
most children could scarcely 
form their letters, he used his 
father’s college textbook on 
chemistry as a reader. 

Often, having spread the 
book out in front of him on 
the floor, with his head rest- 
ing in his hands, he would 
tead until he fell asleep. Then 
he would lie there until some 
member of the family carried 


him off to bed. 
(QNE of the things the boy 


‘read in this book—and 
which, young as he was, he 
-remembered—was that alu- 
minum could be obtained from 
the earth in minute quantities 
in the form of a gray powder, 
like platinum. Years later, 
when studying chemistry in 
college, he learned what I have 
already told you about the 
extent of aluminum through- 
out the surface of the earth. 

“T wonder what this metal 
would be good for? Why 
can’t we have it for ever 
purpose it might serve? If 

_It exists everywhere, why 
Should aluminum cost as 
much as silver?” Something 
like this is what he must have 
said to himself, and he set to 
_ work on the problem. 

Hall concluded that, in 
attaining his object, he must 
rely on electricity. So, with 

. apparatus manufactured by 
himself, or borrowed from 
his chemistry professor, he 
ngged up a small storage bat- 

otery in the kitchen of his 
father’s house. He had 
learned that alumina could 
not be electrically isolated in 
presence of water, and also that it 
Would not dissolve in any common solvent 

| Such as alcohol, ether, or benzol. He de- 
termined to try dissolving it in some 

į fused, or melted substance. After many 
, periments, he finally decided to try to 

solve alumina in a bath of cryolite, a 
_Deautiful white mineral which occurs in 
feat quantities in Greenland, and scarcely 
oe else in the world. 

€ pulverized his cryolite, put it in a 

l pltinum crucible, and heated it over a 
_Sunsen burner. The cryolite melted, and 


chemist, Friedrich Woehler. 


became as thin as water. Then, with a 
spatula he took a little alumina from his 
bottle and shook it into the melted cryo- 
lite. To his astonishment and delight, he 
saw this powder disappear just as you 
would see sugar disappear in hot water. 
It dissolved! He had hit upon the dis- 
covery which makes aluminum possible. 

But now he had to determine whether 
the metal could be electrolyzed out of the 
solution in metallic form. He prepared a 
carbon-lined iron crucible, and again dis- 
solved the alumina in the cryolite. Then 
he connected the iron crucible with one 
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CHARLES F. CHANDLER 


Professor Chandler, who is widely known as the ‘‘dean of American 
chemists,’’ was born at Lancaster, Massachusetts, eighty-five 
years ago. He acquired his first knowledge of chemistry at about 
the age of fourteen in the high school at New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, and immediately determined to be a chemist. 
fitted up a little laboratory where he made experiments. 
later, he entered Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard; and in 
1854 he went to Germany, where he studied under the great 
He has been honored with many 
scientific degrees. In 1864, he became Professor of Chemistry at 
Columbia University. He retired in 1911, and is now Professor 
Emeritus. He has served as a chemical expert for many manu- 
facturers and has been called as the chemical expert in some of 
the most important patent lawsuits in the history of the country 


side of his electric circuit, introduced a 
solid carbon electrode into the cryolite, 
and connected the electrode with the 
other side of the crucible (the method of 
electrolysis). He turned on his current; 
and presently, with an iron spoon, he 
went fishing for aluminum at the bottom 
of the crucible. 

In a little while he brought up some 
melted aluminum, just as you would 
spoon up any heavy liquid from the bot- 
tom of a vessel containing a lighter liquid; 
and when he poured his melted aluminum 
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out of the spoon, it cooled into a solid 
metallic mass. In a little while, Hall 
called his sisters out to his kitchen-labora- 
tory to show them what he had made—a 
small, button-like disk of aluminum! He 
had reached his goal! At the age of 
twenty-two, he had discovered the only 
practical method that ever has been dis- 
covered of getting metal from alumina. 

Hall’s great discovery was made on 
February roth, 1886, only thirty-six years 
ago. Owing to the wonderful properties of 
the metal, the purposes it serves are now 
almost innumerable and new uses are con- 
stantly being found for it. 

Perhaps you are reading 
this article by the aid of an 
electric light. Then, some- 
where near, in your electric 
meter, there is a small alu- 
minum disk which keeps an 
accurate record, so that you 
will not pay for more current 
than you use. The disk is 
made of aluminum, because 
the metal is non-magnetic, 
and so light in weight that 
the current required to turn 
it is negligible. Perhaps this 
current you are using comes 
to you from waterfalls scores 
or even hundreds of miles 
away, by means of light- 
weight aluminum cables, 
which have made it possible 
to span wide streams, chasms, 
and even great valleys. 

One of the remarkable 
things about aluminum is its 
lightness in weight compared 
with many other common 
metals. Only the other day 
a man asked me what would 
be the difference in weight 
between a cubic foot of alu- 
minum and a cubic foot of 
various other metals. When 
I had stopped to figure it out, 
I was as much surprised as 
he was. 


N CHEMISTRY we usually 

compare the weight of varı- 
ous substances with that of 
water; and a cubic foot of 
water weighs a little over 
sixty-two pounds. A cubic 
foot of aluminum is a little 
more than twice as heavy as 
water; it weighs one hundred 
and sixty-two pounds. How 
much do you think a cubic 
foot of gold weighs? If I 
offered you a cubic foot of 
this metal on condition that 
you would lift it and carry it 
around the corner, do you 
think you could earn the 
money? Not unles you are a 
modern Samson. Fora cubic foot of gold 
weighs over halfa ton—1,203 pounds! 

Suppose I give you this little table: 


He 
A little 


Weight Number of 
per times heavier 

cubic foot than water 
Water 62.32 
Aluminum 162.03 2.6 
Iron (steel about same) 486.09 7.8 
Copper 558.76 8.95 
Silver 654.36 10.05 
Gold 1,202.78 19.3 
Platinum 1,339.88 21.5 


(Continued on page 139) 


A Town Where People 
Pull Together 


The story of Winnetka, Illinois, where folks have found that the way to get 


along is to get together. They have a Community House which is really ' 
a club for everybody, young and old, rich and poor, employer and employee 


ST about two years ago, a young 
married man and his wife were 
sitting in a moving-picture the- 
atre in Brooklyn, New York, 
watching the silent drama on the 

screen. After the scenes of the make- 
believe story, there came some pictures 
of real life in a real town. 

The young couple never had seen the 
town itself. They hadn’t even heard of ic. 
But the pictures showing a 
certain phase of life ‘in that 
town made them sigh en- 
viously. ; 

In Brooklyn they were 
merely two insignificant hu- 
man atoms, lost among 
Greater New York’s mil- 
lions of similar atoms. But 
there on the screen they saw 
a town where folks had a 
chance to know other folks; 
where men and women 
could escape the specter of 
loneliness; and where boys 
and girls could find friends 
and recreation and helpful 
training. 

“Oh, if we could live in a 
place like that!” whispered 
the young wife. 

“Well, if we ever get the 
chance,” said the husband, 
“we'll live right there in 
that very town!” 

The name of the town 
was a curious one and easy 
to remember: “Winnetka.” 
The screen informed them 
it was a suburb of Chicago, 
on the lake shore north of 
the city. And when the 
young man had an opportunity, a few 
months later, to make a business change 
to Chicago, one great reason why he and 
his wife decided to go was that it would 
enable them to live in Winnetka. They 
are there to-day. 

The explanation can be given in two 
words: “Community House.” To the 
people of Winnetka, Community House is 
the heart of the town; the heart where a 
hundred streams of activity converge, and 
from which radiate cheer and mutual in- 
terest and fellowship to every household. 

About seven thousand persons live in 
Winnetka. Among them are prominent 
Chicago business men, lawyers, profes- 
sors, and writers, including scores of col- 
lege men and women. But there are also 
young people, like our erstwhile Brooklyn 
couple, who are not yet so far up the lad- 
der of life. And there are gardeners and 
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says 


to walk in the mud. 
some pure pleasure? And how about 
the mire into which people’s mznds 
may fall? We might give a little 
less thought to lighting our streets, 
and a little more to lighting one an- 
That’s what Com- 


munity House does in Winnetka.” 


other’s lives. 


By Keene Sumner 


chauffeurs and cooks and housemaids, and 
teamsters and policemen and plumbers— 
in fact, all the elements which make up 
the average town of any size, except that 
there are fewer local merchants. 

So what has been done in Winnetka 
might just as well be done in your town, 
or even in your section of a city. In fact, 
hundreds of letters are received at Com- 
munity House, and scores of visitors go 


Here’s Something for Your 
Town to Think About 


“TT’S all well enough for a town 
to have a pure water supply,” 
Mr. Davies, “and to lay g 


sidewalks, so that peop won't have 


there asking how to do what Winnetka 
has done. 

The story of Community House—as is 
almost invariably true of any movement 
or institution that succeeds—is the story 
of one human being. And in this case 
that central and viral figure is J. W. F. 
Davies. He started Community House 
eleven years ago. He had made the real 
beginning a vear before that, with three 
boys, as I will tell later. Last year, in this 
town of only seven thousand, the persons 
going to Community House for scheduled 
affairs were counted and showed a total 
of about seventy thousand! Bur this does 
not begin to cover the whole number, for 
there is a constant stream of men, women, 
and children going there at odd times; and 
these were not included in the count. 

As the son of a Congregationalist Home 
Missionary preacher, Mr. Davies sampled 


ut how about 


at least half a dozen of our Western States 
when he was a boy, finally arriving m 
South Dakota at the age of fourteen. He 
went to Yankton College; and even with 
the background of his father’s home ms 
sionary hardships he planned to becom 
a minister himself. Indeed, while he was 
studying at Yankton he served as a week- 
end pastor in a little town near by. 

“The church had nine members from fou: 
different denominations!” tt 
told me. “And I began righ: 
there to learn the difhculs 
and the importance of g4- 
ting people together. 1 hai 
four factions among nir 
persons. But the probler 
was just the same as if th 
totals had been larger. It 
the same in a family, a club. 
a business organization, ot 
a town. And I believe that 
what worked with my litte 
four-cornered church mem- 
bership of nine could be ap 
plied anywhere else. 

“T found that the impor- 
tant thing was to bring the 
different groups into con- 
tact with each other over 
matters in which they were | 
mutually interested. So. 
long as they ‘flocked by: 
themselves,’ they thought, 
only of their differences. 
When they came together. 
and had something thev' 
could enjoy together, they 
found they were pretty much 
alike after all. 

“Of course, being scarcely 
more than a boy, I didn’t 
have this all figured out then, although | 
did have a sort of instinct about it. But 
I really stumbled on my first experiment 
in that line. Being busy with my studies | 
during the week and working my way | 
through college, you can imagine that I 
didn't have much time to prepare two 
sermons for every Sunday. I could man- 
age one for the morning service, but 
couldn't prepare an evening discourse, t00. 

“lI got around my dithculty in this 
way: I had a good deal of singing—be- 
cause that would give the folks in the 
audience something to do; and everybody 
likes that. Then I made a few ‘remarks; 
tried to make them to the point, and lett 
out the padding that would have made 
them into a sermon. And then I read 
aloud from ‘Malcolm Kirk,’ a novel by 
the preacher-author, Charles Sheldon— 
two or three chapters every Sunday night- 


A Town Where People Pull Together, by KEENE SUMNER 


“Before that, the evening service 
hadn’t drawn a corporal’s guard. Now 
the house was full every Sunday night! 
In trying to solve my own small problem, 
ĮI had hit on certain fandamentale of hu- 
man nature! If I had preached on doc- 
trine, or on church government, I would 
have given those people a chance to argue 
themselves even further apart than they 
were already. But they had few novels; 
and a clean, inspiring story of human life 
interested them. They felt the same emo- 
tions; they were taken out of themselves; 
they laughed and cried together. And of 
course they wanted to know what hap- 
pened to the characters in the story, so 
they kept on coming to church Sunday 
nights in order to find out. 


“ AFTER I finished college I took a small 

country church in South Dakota; and 
there I went on learning that the way to 
make people forget their differences and 
their enmities is to bring them together 
over mutual interests and mutual pleas- 
ures. I had no sooner arrived at the place 
where my new church was than the dea- 
cons waited on me in a body. 

“*We’ve been having trouble with our 
young people about dancing,’ they said. 
‘And we want you to preach your first 
sermon against it.’ 

“Well, I told them that 1 thought it 
would be better for me to wait until I had 
looked over the situation for myself; but 
they insisted that I strike a blow against 
dancing, and do it immediately. They left 
without my committing myself. But a 
rumor got out that my first sermon was 
going to be an attack on dancing, and 


immediately I was again waited upon, 
this time by a deputation from the young 
people. 

“ “TF you preach against dancing,’ they 
announced, ‘we’ll never come inside the 
church!” 


“I told them that I thought 1 should- 


ave something to say as to what I should 
preach about, and they, too, left. 

“I thought it over, and decided that I 
would not even mention dancing. I did 
Not mean to take part in any fight be- 


tween factions. And I did not feel that, | 


with my youth and inexperience, I could 
much of a success as an arbitrator. The 


only way to settle the problem was 
bring them together on things they could 
agree on. So Í tried to substitute mutual 
interests for a mutual barrier. 

“It’s too long a story to tell in detail. 
But I got hold of the boys and had them 
sing. Bove lungs, you know, just ache to 
be used. You could have heard our eve- 
ning song service for a mile! And I fell 
back on my old standby, ‘Malcolm Kirk.’ 
The first Sunday night | read the first two 
chapters of the story, then closed the book 
without comment. After the meeting was 
over, they came up to me and said: 
‘Aren’t you going to read us some more of 
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PHOTO, KOEHWER, CHICAGO 


J. W. F. Davies is at the head of Com- 
munity House in Winnetka, a suburb 
of Chicago. He is also the ‘‘minister 
of education” in the Congregational 
Church of that town. He was born 
in Canada about forty years ago, but 
came to this country as a boy, his 
father being a home missionary in our 
Western States. He himself went to 
the Theological Seminary at Chicago, 
after working his way through Yank- 
ton College in South Dakota, and is 
a regularly ordained minister. But 
he prefers his work at Community 
House to being pastor of a church 


Community House, at Winnetka, 
Illinois, is a ‘‘clearing house’’ of the 
social activities of the whole town. 
All kinds of ‘‘functions’’ take place 
there, including the annual Hallowe’en 
party, attended by over fifteen hun- 
dred men, women, and children. 
Young and old, rich and poor, Protes- 
tants, Catholics, Jews—people of all 
sects and of no sect at all; bankers 
and chauffeurs, society women and 
their cooks and housemaids—every- 
body goes to Community House. 
It is a fine example of how the 
people of a town can get together 


that story? We want to know what hap- 
pens next.’ 

“I read that book and several others, in 
serial fashion, at the evening services. 
And, what with these stories, ‘continued 
in our next,’ and the music, and other 
things, we had crowds from miles around. 
I started a dramatic club, and we got up 
some little plays. When the deacons 
heard of it, they (Continued on pag? 186) 
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A Sky Pilot of the Big Woods 


N SEPTEMBER 13th, 1907, a 
fighting bully from a Michigan 
logging camp wound up a 
spree in town by stumbling 
into a settlement mission. 

That bully’s name was Jack McCall; 
and two years later he was called to be a 
missionary in the very camps in which he 
had toiled. To-day Jack McCall 
is known and loved by thousands 
of the “boys” in the woods from 
Michigan to Washington. 

In isolated camps there is no 
more welcome sight than that of 
the big fellow in heavy boots and 
wool shirt who comes trudging in 
with a knapsack full of hymn 
books and magazines on his back 
and a phonograph in his hand. 
They love him for the twinkle in 
his eyes, the help they get from 
his simple messages, and the 
power in his corded fists, which 
are always ready to force respect 
for his calling. 

Once a gangster, a deep-sea 
sailor, an actor, bartender, and 
drunkard, Jack McCall was cast 
out from society and sought the 
refuge of the Michigan logging 
camps; where he could satisfy his 
craving for drink and fight to his 
heart’s content. 

“I was as wild as the wildest, 
and I fought against anything 
that was decent,” he said. 

But that was changed on that 
September evening, fourteen years 
ago. On that day, Jack McCall, 
outcast, began to habe for decency. 
And he has been fighting 
for it with every ounce 
of his great strength 
ever since. 

The fight has not been 
an easy one, for he says 
that the struggle he went 
through to keep his feet 
in the right direction was 
almost unbearable at 
times. There were temp- 
tations and old yearn- 
ings and discourage- 
ments, but he won out. 

To-day he is the Par- 
son of the Woods, a mis- 
sionary from the Board 
of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, 
with a parish that covers 
thousands of square 
miles, and a congrega- 
tion of several thousand 
roughly clad men from 
twenty sawmills and seventy-five logging 
camps. His church is beneath some giant 
forest tree, or in some bunk-house or be- 
side some rushing mountain torrent, or 
wherever he happens to find the boys he 
knows and loves. 

Four years ago he was assigned to these 
Idaho lumber camps. In that time he has 
walked thousands of miles over mountain 
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trails and through trackless forests to 
carry his simple message to his “‘ boys.” 
He has walked all night through the 
mountain snows to be at the bedside of 
some sick “‘jack;” he has taken the dying 
messages of men who have long been out- 
casts from their homes; he has sent erring 
sons back to their mothers; he has cheered 


Jack McCall, once a deep-sea sailor, actor, and bartender, is to- 
day carrying a message to Idaho lumberjacks in his parish, which 
comprises thousands of square miles of mountain and forest lands 


the despondent, and has administered to ` 


the sick. ` 

“Yes, there have been lots of times 
when I’ve had to use my fists as a sort of 
aid to missionary work,” he answered my 
question about those who sought to inter- 
rupt his work. “I never let a man start 
anything at one of my meetings. It 
wouldn’t do. The word would go all 


through the woods that Jack had been 
bluffed. 

“I used to love a fight back in the old 
days and I guess I’ve still got a pretty 
good punch. Sometimes I have to stop 
my talk long enough to settle with some 
hoodlum or agitator. I’ve not been licked 
yet in such an encounter. 

“I have run into many sorts of 
experiences. Some of them are 


they are filled with real pathos or 
tragedy. 

“For instance, a while back, | 
stopped to rest beside a trail sev- 
Aid miles from camp, and while | 
was waiting I began to play the 
phonograph. Presently P 
“Tell Mochen Pll be there, and 
when it was finished I heard a sob 
near me. Looking up, I saw a 
man standing in the trail, and as 
I motioned to him he came for- 


song again. I did and he broke 
down and wept. To my questions 
he answered that, after saving for 
a long time to bring his aged 
mother to him from Boede. he 
had learned of her death, and had 
been drowning his sorrow in drink. 
We went on to camp together, and 
there, after the meeting, he came 
to me again and asked me to play 


woods. I played it over and again 
he broke down. I prayed with 
him and gave him a Bible. To- 
day he is leading a strong Chris- 
tian life and is a force for good in 
the lumber camps. 
“Another time I was 
moving along a trail 
that Toads to several 
camps far back in the 
hills above Lake Coeur 
d’Alene, in Idaho, when 
I came on a lumberjack 
I had met before. He 
had been on a spree, but 
there was a look on his 
face which told me he 
was worried. As we 
walked along toward 
camp I learned that he 
had had a letter from his 
son, and that the son had 
told him of being con- 
verted and of his inten- 
tion of coming to live 
with his father. ‘And 
he’ll find only an old 
drunken lumberjack,’ he 
told me. ; 
“‘Aren’t you a man?’ I asked him. 
And there in the trail, we knelt an 
prayed. When his boy came later he did 
not find his father a drunken hintbes i 
“Those are only incidents. I could go 
on and on telling of the strange places and 
ways in which the boys in the woods have 
chosen the right path. 
“But whether they openly acknowledge 


amusing, but for the most part | 


played | 


ward and asked me to play the : 


the record he had heard in the — 


religion or not, by far the largest per- 
centage of them are just big-hearted boys 
who love to play, and work just as hard. 
They are generous to a fault. They will 
give every last cent they have to anyone 
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and everyone who wants a share of it.” 

Jack McCall is the fighting parson of 
the big woods of North Idaho. But there 
are thousands in those same woods who 
will shout, “Here comes Jack!” with a 
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tone in their voices that means: “‘ McCall’s 
a lumberjack, even if he is a sky pilot!” 
and that’s the biggest compliment or trib- 
ute one man can give to another in the big 
woods. RUSSELL ARDEN BANKSON 


Loss of Hands Was His Goad to Ambition 


N A DOORWAY fronting on Market 

Street,San Francisco, a crowd pressed 

close about a young man busily writ- 

ing cards. Displayed on the table 

were examples of the writer's pen- 
manship, exhibiting the ornate flourishes 
of the professional penman. : 

A hobo of about thirty, watching the 
performance with unfeigned surprise and 
admiration, exclaimed, ‘Say, young feller, 
if you can make a living without hands, I 
reckon I ain’t got no call to be a hobo.” 

Elmer M. Shunk looks 
upon the loss of his hands 
as the means by which 
he has risen in the world. 
At fourteen years, he 
lost both hands through 
the premature explosion 
of a homemade sky- 
rocket. Two years he 
lived the life of an in- 
valid, dependent on oth- 
ers for every service. 
Then he broke away 
from home, hoboed, beat 
his way. over twenty 
thousand miles of rail- 
way through forty-two 
states, joined a circus, 
wrote cards, became an 
expert penman, and after 
six years’ search for his 
niche in life, landed in the 
Industrial Accident Com- 
mission of California of- 
fice at San Francisco, 
where he is now planning 
to be of greatest possible 
service to disabled men. 

“Because I lost my 
hands,” Shunk declares, 
“T was forced to develop substitutes to 
take their place. Minus hands, I soon 
recognized the need of more education. 
And from that day, late in 1911, when edu- 
cation began to loom as most essential, I 
have been studying to overcome the han- 
dicap of a mere grammar-school educa- 
tion.’ 

The first year after the loss of his hands, 
Shunk led uniler no great strain, all his 
needs being attended to in dressing, eat- 
ing, and undressing. One day he started 
to walk to Elk Lick, Pennsylvania, three 
miles away from his father’s home. He 
had gone about two miles when he sat 
down to reason out why both his hands 
had been taken off. He decided that his 
hands had been removed for some purpose 
which he could not then understand. 
Then and there, he made up his mind that 
‘where there’s a will, there’s a way,” and 
put away the temptation to end his life. 

e was then seventeen years old. He 
left home, paying his way as far as Toledo, 
Ohio, where he went broke, and thereafter 
beat his way to North Dakota, Montana, 
and Idaho, then to Lincoln, Nebraska, 
stopping at the Capitol Hotel. 
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Sitting in the writing-room, he soon had 
a curious audience around him. He wrote 
several of the onlookers’ names, and de- 
spite his objections they threw him tips. 

rom this incident Shunk got the idea of 
writing cards for a living. 

Next day he got a permit to work on 
the streets of Lincoln. This was in Sep- 
tember, 1914. In two weeks he cleared 
forty dollars and expenses, not writing for 
the sale of the cards particularly, but 
more as an exhibition of penmanship un- 


der seemingly insurmountable handicaps. 

It was while in Lincoln that he became 
independent of all help in dressing. One 
day he resolved to arrange his own neck- 
tie. He worked for two and a half hours 
before he succeeded in tying it, around his 
neck, and then another two and a half 
hours in tying it with his collar on. Now 
he accomplishes the task in fifty-five 
seconds. 

Determined to get an education, Shunk 
beat his way back to Elk Lick, to go to 
school. He left again in January, 1915, 
for Norfolk, Virginia, where he joined a 
circus. As a performer he exhibited such 
feats as shaving himself with an old- 
fashioned straight-edge razor, which he 
strops, tying his necktie, buttoning his 
collar and shirt buttons, etc. 

In 1916 he traveled south to New Or- 
leans, where a noted master of penman- 
ship saw him at work, ordered some cards, 
and without disclosing his identity asked 
that they be delivered at a certain address. 
When Shunk delivered the cards, he found 
he had written for a professional penman, 
who offered to give him lessons in pen- 
manship free of charge. Shunk accepted 


gratefully, and his writing and his income 
both improved. In 1917 he wrote 75,000 
cards in eight months, making from $200 
to $225 per month. : 

One day, while working in a Sar Fran- 
cisco doorway, Shunk came under the 
notice of A. J. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
Industrial Accident Commission of Cali- 
fornia, who became interested in the 
young man without hands who wrote 
cards. This meeting proved the turning 
point in Shunk’s life. On June 14th, 1918, 
he settled down as a 
clerk in the statistical 
department of the In- 
dustrial Accident Com- 
mission, arranging to de- 
vote half of his time to 
the commission and half 
to manual training. He 
atténded a year at Lick- 
Wilmerding high school, 
and proved that it is 

ossible for a man minus 
ath hands to operate a 
lathe, vise, and other 
tools. Two years ago he 
was given full charge of 
the rehabilitation de- 
partment of the Indus- 
trial Accident Commis- 
sion of California. 

In his search for work, 
Shunk visited forty-two 
states in six years, beat- 
ing his way twenty thou- 
sand miles. He received 
much harsh treatment 
from brakeman, some of 
whom showed little sym- 
pathy for the disabled 
man. Anyone who has 
ever ridden blind baggage can appreciate 
the difficulties under which Shunk strug- 
gled—for he carried with him a suit case 
constructed so that when set up he had be- 
fore him a rigid table for writing purposes. 

Loss of his hands has proved no bar in 
wrestling. While in Idaho he met a grap- 
pler who had wrestled a no-decision match 
with the state champion, Shunk staying 
with his opponent three quarters of an hour. 

He handles a horse like any able-bcdied 
man and makes two bull’s-eyes out of 
three with a rifle against a moving target. 
Although he had never before operated an 
automobile, he drove through Market 
Street, San Francisco, after only twenty 
minutes’ instruction. 

On only one count does Shunk require 
assistance. He orders his steaks cut for 
him wherever he dines. All else to do 
with dining he accomplishes easily. To 
expedite his dressing, he uses a collar 
buttoner attached to a metal band which 
fits over his arm. Buttoning his shirt and 
collar is thus made comparatively easy. 

At the commission’s offices, in the Un- 
derwood Building, San Francisco, he does 
all clerical work required of any other 
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Without hands, Elmer M. Shunk drives an automobile 


or a horse, wrestles, shoots straight at a moving target, 
plays chess and pool, bowls, and uses all kinds of tools 
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employee, using the filing system, tele- 
phone, typewriter, etc. 

He plays cards, chess, checkers, and 
other games easily. He plays pool, but 
his favorite sport is bowling. He prefers 
the big balls, which he swings easily in the 
hollow of his arm. 

For the use of disabled men he has 
designed an automobile steering wheel, 
which he turned out in a wood-working 
shop. The wheel is arranged with deep 
notches for the driver’s arm to rest in, 
thus making the machine as easy to steer 
as though with one hand. He not only 
drives a stock car easily, but he cranks it 
when necessary, and even makes tire 
changes on the old-style rims. 

Shunk’s plan looks toward the estab- 
lishment of communities for the erection 
of factories in five or six places throughout 
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the United States, to provide occupations 
suited to handicapped men, such as wicker 
furniture work, blind craft work, type- 
writer repair work, watch-making, jewel- 
ry, smithing, engraving, and various other 
occupations. 

“As things are,” says Shunk, “rehabili- 
tation does not make an injured man in- 
dependent. It is difficult for him to find 
employment. My plan is meant to give 
employment after the injured man has re- 
ceived his training. 

“Overcoming of handicaps or so-called 
disability is not a physical but a mental 
requirement,” Shunk believes. “If you 
think you can do a thing, you can. It 
takes strong will power to pull through. 
The disabled man is like a champion 
prize-fighter. Once he has been floored by 
an opponent he is apt to lose confidence in 


himself and to succumb more easily the 
second time. No matter how hard the 
knocks, he must keep boring in, refusing 
to acknowledge defeat. The fellow who 
says to himself, ‘I’m licked,’ is licked.” 
he attitude of the public is responsible 

for much of the discouragement disabled 
men stagger under, Shunk points out. 
“The disabled man,” he says, “‘is sure to 
be sensitive over his misfortune. Men and 
women who think they are being tremen- 
dously civil and thoughtful to cripples by 
asking them how they came by their afflic- 
tion are doing the worst possible thing, so far 
as the principle of character is concerned. 
“What the disabled man needs is neither 
pity nor sympathy, but broad-gauged en- 
couragement—and a chance to readjust 
himself to the new conditions of his life.” 

LOUIS ALLEN 


At Highty-two She Manages a Plumbing Shop 


RS. LAURA M. WRIGHT, 

of Belvidere, New Jeresy, 

celebrated her eighty-second 

birthday by doing her usual 

work, which, as manager of a 
plumbing shop, consisted in taking calls 
over the telephone, seeing that the plumb- 
ers’ assistants left on time and arrived on 
time for their appointments, meeting cus- 
tomers and supplying their demands. In- 
cidentally, she walked a mile to work in 
the morning, and walked a mile home at 
night. “I never,” she said, “miss my mile 
of oxygen.” 

Mrs. Wright began her career as a bread- 
winner at an early day, but it was 
not in a plumbing shop. They had 
no nlambiog shops in Royal Oak, 
Michigan, when she was born. 
Having none of the modern con- 
veniences in the home, they es- 
caped the plumber, also. She 
began her wage-earning career by 
taking care of the sick. 

Her mother and grandmother 
had learned from the Indians the 
secrets of the medical virtues in 
roots and leaves, so that the little 
girl was brought up in an atmos- 
phere of healing. 

“When I was only ten years of 
age,” she said, “I nursed sick ba- 
bies, and many a child has died in 
my arms. There were no hos- 
pitals, no trained nurses in Royal 
Oak; everything done when there 
was sickness was done by the fam- 
ily and neighbors. Mothers being 
busy with their own broods, it 
was customary to send over the 
eldest daughter to help out. In 
this way I was frequently sent to 
take the place of my mother, and 
because there was so much sick- 
ness in our little frontier town, 
my youth seems to have been 
closely associated with the dead 
and dying. I recall that I once 
sat up with the dead three nights 
in succession, going to school as 
usual next day. It is something 
that would cause indignant pro- 
test from the public if given to a 
twelve-year-old girl to do to-day. 

“I seemed destined to this form 


eighty-two years old, 


of service, for, when I married, Lawrence, 
Kansas, became our home at a time 
when the state was attracting its first 
settlers. Again I met the conditions I had 
known since childhood in Royal Oak. The 
people were not equipped materially or 
physically to meet the fdha of pioneer 
life, and, as is always the case, the women 
and children were the sufferers. Again I 
took care of the sick, charging only five 
dollars for bringing a child into the world 
and nursing the mother till her strength 
returned, and taking care of the family and 
household. For nursing in ordinary sick- 
ness I was paid two dollars a week, and I 


Mrs. Laura M. Wright cf Belvidere, New Jersey, is 


and it is her habit to 
breathe at least a ‘‘mile of oxygen every day.” Be- 
fore taking her present position she had been a 
pioneer medical student, nurse, book agent, and 
to-day she is firm in the conviction that the Dan- 
gerous Age never comes to one who keeps employed 


was kept busy, so busy that I began to 
realize the need of a training for the work 
which was so evidently to be my vocation. 

“I worked hard; I saved every penny, 
and at last was in a position to go East 
and study medicine; I also studied surgery, 
and this was in a day when few women 
dreamed of entering the profession. My 
first practice was in New York City, also 
in the pioneer stage compared with the 
greater facilities for caring for the sick 
which we enjoy to-day. After a few years 
in New York City, Lapeied an office in 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey, and there I prac- 
ticed till I reached the age of seventy-four. 

“I was too young to retire. I was 
in my prime of usefulness, but felt 
that a slight deafness might some 
day result in an injustice to a pa- 
tient, so I decided to take a rest, 
though, I assure you, I was not at 
allready for it. I became very, very 
tired after resting a few weeks, and 
decided that something light and 
easy was needed to take away that 
tired feeling. So I became a book 
agent, walking from door to door 
finding buyers for Billy Sunday’s 
books. It was in this way I met 
the man who gave me my present 
job. Some might have thought I 
was too old for it. He says not. 
He says he finds me of greater 
service than if I were a girl o 
RIB RSET being emotionally set- 
tled. 

“I hear a great deal of the Dan- 
gerous Age. k is my belief that no 
age is a dangerous age to one who 
is employed. I haven’t missed a 
week from the shop in two years. 
On only one of the days of the 
winter two years ago, when the 
snowfall was so heavy, was I un- 
able to walk my mile to work. 
am always busy; I have always 
been busy, and, consequently, 
am always happy, and if a Dan- 
gerous Age lay behind any of the 
milestones I hive passed, it dl 
not come out of its hiding place- 

“When do I expect to retire? - -- 
Oh, I am too young to think of 
such a thing!” 

FRANCES L. GARSIDE 
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THE GOLDEN RULE OF HEALTH—EAT SOUP DAILY 


Here is a game the kids acclaim 

With vigor, vim and zest. 
bo pep and force derived, of course, 
From “Ox Tail” at its best. 


—and thereby hangs a tale 


' Campbell’s is Ox Tail Soup at its best. Not 

| merely a deliciously satisfying food, but a recognized 
health-builder as well. It brings you, in a tasty dish, 
the native vigor of meaty, marrowy ox joints; the 
beneficial properties of fresh vegetables and herbs; 
the strength-building qualities of barley. 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


A rich, nourishing stock made from medium-sized 
ox tails, combined with diced Chantenay carrots and 
golden turnips, tomato puree, sliced ox tail joints, 
celery, parsley, barley, a little leek, and a touch of 
flavoring to bring out the natural savor of this delicious 
combination. Order Ox Tail today. 


21 kinds | 


12 cents a can 
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A Watch for You 


Whatever walk of life you may 
follow, whether you are a 
bank president, a scientist or 
engineer,a salesman or a farm 
owner, for some part of your 
weekly round one of the eight 
models of the Waterbury line 
will serve you better than 
any other watch. 


It may be that you will 
choose the Patrol because it 
can be depended upon to re- 
sist the grime and vibration 
of the factory. Perhaps you 
will prefer the Wristlite be- 
cause of its sturdiness and 
convenience when you go 
into the woods to rough it. 
Or you may select the Jewel 
or the Comet as a ‘‘second”’ 
watch, because both are as 
light and compact as your 
jewelled time-piece. 


And, of course, you may \ 
choose any one of the Water- 4 | -e s g P 
burys as your continuous F 
time meter, because they do 
give accurate timekeeping 
service at the lowest possible 
cost. In short, they are not 
only special purpose watches, i 
but common-sense watches l A 
as well. 


Day and Night Models 


Waterbury Watches are made 
in 16 size, 14 size, 12 size and 6 
size, and they may be had, if 
desired, with the Radium dial 
numerals and hands. The 
glow of the Radium dial 
renders it readable in dark- 
ness as well as daylight, so 
that Patrolite, Cometlite, Jew- 
elite and Wristlite are truly 
twenty-four-hour watches. 
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“Watches 


Now at Yours ) Dealer's 


PATROL 


MO etrese QN 


friends of the public. Tens of millions of them have been 
sold throughout the world, and every watch of Waterbury 
make has given satisfaction, or the company has made good. 


Th watches made by the Waterbury Clock Company are old 


The Waterbury Watches at your dealer’s are therefore new to 
you only in the progressiveness of Waterbury quality, and in the 
new brand names on their dials. 


We were the originators and developers of the modern type, 
non-jeweled watch. For many years our watches were sold under 
a private brand by a marketing organization. We are now under- 
taking the responsibility of sale ourselves—that is the only sig- 
nificance of the change in brand names. 


Our plants today have a production capacity of more than 20,000 
watches per day—a capacity probably greater than that of all other 
watch manufacturers combined. And Waterbury-made watches 
have been carried to a higher point of quality than ever before. 


They are honest, sturdy, dependable time-pieces. 
Waterbury Watches are sold with a positive guarantee of serv- 


iceability and accuracy. Good dealers everywhere are now ready 
to supply you. 


WATERBURY CLOCK COMPANY 
FACTORIES: WATERBURY, CONN. 
l Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
137 Centre St. 215 W. Randolph St: 360 Fremont St. 


3 | aterbury clocks, famous for over.sixty years, include every 
Ype and style from alarms at $1.00 to grandfathers at $300.00 
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The Half-Way House 


Witcherly, pay to the Newsboys’ Home 
of New York City the sum of ‘Ten 
Thousand Dollars—as from an anonymous 
donor—within thirty days from date. 
Signed, Webster Belden.” 

““Webster Belden’?” said the man, 
turning slightly in his chair. 

“Webster Belden, ” repeated Belden. 
“Witness, Oliver, like a good fellow. You 
sign, too, madam. ‘Thank you. Would 
you like to see it, sir? If you will leave it 
with the notary in the village, | will make 
an attest. Then you can file it.” 

‘The man folded the paper, put it on the 
mantelshelf, produced a dollar bill, and 
handed it to Belden: ‘There was a moment 
of embarrassed silence. It was astonish- 
ing how the atmosphere had changed. 
‘The man shivered; he threw some more 
wood on the fire. With an effort at levity 


he said, “I suppose I may, now. It’s 
mine. Or, at least, hers.” 
fhe woman, singing, mounted the 


stairs, holding a candle high above her 
head. They could hear her rummaging 
around up there. She came down present- 
ly carrying two bags, which she let fall to 
the floor. She went to the hall and re 
turned with a fur coat. 

“Is this your coat, sir?” 
sweetly of Belden. 

“Yes, madam.” 

“And might I help you on with it?” 
She held it up. 

“My dear! My dear! This ts carrying 
things with too high a hand!” broke in the 
man. 

“You understand, don’t you?” She 
turned to Belden. 

“Perfectly,” he replied, taking the coat 
from her. She went again to the rack, and 
this time brought back Oliver’s coat. 

“I don’t know where your caps are. 
I packed your bags—just the things in 
your rooms. ‘That was all, wasn’t it?” 

“But—you can’t turn them out, like 
this!” - 

“Its my house! I own it!” she replied. 

She opened the door. ‘The moon has 
come out again. It’s freezing. I think you 
will find the walking good, sir. Thank 
you.” An icy blast swept in, tossing the 
ashes into fantastic eddies. Grinder stood 
waiting, eager. ‘The two men stepped 
across the threshold. 

“A boy from the village will be up 
early in the morning to clean out the 
furnace and build a fire,” said Belden. 

As the door closed on them softly, 
Belden, turning up his collar, remarked 
to Oliver: “What an astonishingly cold- 
blooded woman!” 


she asked 


T WAS four days later. 

“Hello! I thought vou were off for 
Antofogasta,” exclaimed Armiston, as 
the bridge builder entered his study. 
“No; Pm not busy,” said Oliver, quickly, 
as Belden looked inquirinely at Armis- 
ton’s visitor. “Phe visitor shifted uneasily. 
It was Parr, deputy of police. Belden 
drew up a chair. ‘What's the trouble?” 
asked Oliver. 

“Money,” growled Belden. With a 
childlike smile he added, “Could you let 
ine have a couple of millions?” 


(Continued from page 51) 


“As bad as that?” 

“Worse. Did you notice the market 
this morning?” 

“My dear fellow!” said Oliver in gentle 
reproof. “I invest. I don’t gamble. I 
only notice the market afternoons.” 

“Te sagged again,” said Belden glumly. 
“Hit a whale, or something. Nobody 
seems to know just what. Probably 
somebody’s got a toothache. I’m buildin 
a bridge, a railroad, a power plant. Ine 
money. ‘They’ said, *Wait—market’s 
soft? I can’t wait. I told them so. 
‘They, ?” muttered the engineer, refer- 
ring to some remote hierarchy of money, 
“* They’ said, ‘Go down and see Winches- 
ter.’” Armiston and Parr pricked up 
their ears. ‘They exchanged a glance. 

“Winchester is ‘Light-and-Power,’” 
explained Belden. “You may not know 
it, but every time you turn on a light, you 
do it by royal warrant from a man named 
Winchester.” 

“Did you see him?” demanded Parr. 

“I went there, like a fool,” said Belden. 
“Nobody home.” 

“What did they tell you?” 

“Oh, he’s having a conference in Kala- 
mazoo—or Kamchatka. You know what 
satisfaction you can get out of a frozen- 
faced clerk. The Chileans have got a 
time-limit on me. I’ve got to have money! 
I’ve got to find Winchester.” 

“So have I,” remarked the deputy of 
police blandly. 

“Eh?” ejaculated the bridge builder. 
Armiston chuckled. 


“I DON’T believe in using coincidence in 
my stories,” said Oliver. “But occa- 
sionally in real life it is necessary. Eh, 
Parr?” He fixed a quizzical look on the old 
man-hunter. “It seems that several gentle- 
men, whom we may designate generically, 
as ‘They’”—he shot a look at Belden— 
“waited on Mr. Parr last night. ‘They had 
a ‘hush’ job for him. They explained that 
a certain mogul of the Street, at a critical 
moment, had casually tossed everything 
he owned over his left shoulder, including 
a wife and family at Coronado, and stepped 
off the earth—with a left-handed lady.” 

“Winchester?” exploded Belden. Oliver 
nodded. - 

“They? want him back. That’s Parr’s 
job. Not to save his mortal soul. ‘They’ 
don’t give two whoops for that. But to 
save themselves. It must be hushed up.” 

Belden cursed softly under his breath. 
That his enterprise, involving thousands 
of labor, and millions of dollars, must wait 
on the mad hour of one weak human 
being seemed too ironical for credence. 

“Would you know him if you saw him?” 
asked Parr. Belden shook his head and 
Parr produced a photograph from his 
pocket. 

“Good God!” roared Belden and 
Oliver, in unison, both jumping up. 

“You do know him?” cried Parr. 

“Know him!” bellowed the engineer, 
galvanized into action. “Know him? 
Didn't he let his woman kick me out of 
my own house four nights ago?” He 
seized his hat and stick. “Hell know me, 
before Í get through with him.” 


There was a dog howling. They had 
just crested the hill. 

“Isn’t that Grinder?” This from Ar- 
miston, in sharp-drawn exclamation. Then 
again, the long-drawn quavering howl. 

Belden and Armiston started forward 
at a sharp run. Parr caught up at the 
turn of the road. 

“It is Grinder. Under that window,” 
said Oliver, and they hurried on. 

On the kitchen porch, half covered with 
drifted snow, was a pile of things, supplies 
left by the boy from the store. ‘The boy 
had written a note, and stuck it in the 
crack of the kitchen door. It read: 

Dere Sir. The eggs and milk are in the 
potato bin. I built a fire. I sawa rat. I set 
the trap. 

“ Made their get-away, eh,” remarked 
the sardonic Parr. 

Belden threw open the barn door. The 
car had not been moved. He looked up at 
the chimneys; they were cold. e 

He and Oliver put their shoulders to 
the stout old door. Parr added his weight 
to the task, and the door fell with a crash. 

‘The room was as they had left it. Her 
mink coat and toque and a purple veil lay 
on an ottoman; the chess book, leaves 
open, rested on its stool before the fire- 
place. The fire was dead, its ashes stone 
cold. With a curious constriction of the 
throat Belden started for the stairs, his 
companions shuffling at his heels. The 
pink room they left to the last. 

“Damn that woman!” Belden was 
muttering under his breath, obsessed now 
with horror. He thrust the door open. 
A faint musty odor met his nostrils. The 
wintry light struggling in through half- 
drawn curtains discovered to them what 
they sought: First their eyes picked up 
her little intimate luxuries of, dress—a 
pair of tiny mules lying before a chair, a 
peignoir dropped carelessly across the foot 
of the bed; there, as if in serene sleep, lay 
the woman, one long white hand resting 
on the coverlet. As they stepped into the 
room they saw the body of Winchester, 
where he had dropped before the window. 

“He was trying to open that window,” 
said Parr, in his businesslike tone. 


I" WAS dark when the old village doctor 
came, summoned by Parr, who had 
gone down to the station to wire discreetly 
to the hierarchical “They,” so they could 
make reAdy props for the crash. The old 
man, his long beard and furs tinseled with 
snow, came in stamping and shaking him- 
self like a big dog. 

His eyes rested on the woman's gar- 
ments on the ottoman. Thoughtfully he 
followed them up-stairs; at the door of 
the pink room he stopped, snithng. 
“Humph!” He took the candle from Bel- 
den’s hand. “Here, eh? I thought old Jedu- 
thalum had finished sharpening that ax!” 

“*Ax,’” said Oliver, over his shoulder. 

“Ah, there’s the other.” The doctor 
swung the candle, and the great shadows 
of the room revolved with it. He bent 
down over Winchester. ‘tC yanosed—do 
you see that?” Armiston nodded, curious. 
*Didn’t they know about this room?” 
asked the doctor. 


P 
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NLESS you’ve tried Havana tobacco that has been 

properly cured and blended, you really do not 

know the wonderful mildness that can be merged with 
that distinctive Havana flavor. 


The flavor is in Havana. No other tobacco grown 
anywhere can equal it. But it takes months and even 
years of just such aging, curing and blending as is given 
the Havana filler of Robt. Burns to bring the flavor out. 


When you smoke Robt. Burns, you know not only that 
the filler is pure Havana but that it has been brought to 
a point where it is ready to give up its wonderful flavor 
to you. 


Have you tried one lately? 
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“I told them. But—that woman! She 
had to find out fogherself,” said Belden. 

“Well, she knows now.” The old phy- 
sician added after a pause, “I don’t be- 
lieve in spirits—but I like fresh air.” He 
threw up the windows, then joined them 
outside, drawing the door tight behind 
him. As they descended, Parr was coming 
in. They stood before the fire silent for 
several seconds. 

“What was it, Doctor?” said Parr. The 
old man shook his head, thumbing his 
beard. “Something that has yet to be 
solved,” he said in his quiet voice. ‘They 
have been dead for days.” 

Belden was thinking of the blind blows 
the dead can strike. 

Pi must obliterate that woman,” he 
said. 

“And that room,” said the old man. 

Belden took from the mantelshelf the 

aper by which only four nights gone by 
he in a moment of absurd whimsy had 
granted the option of this house and these 
lands to that woman, in consideration of 
one dollar. He put the paper in his pocket. 


THE afternoon papers of the next day 
carried the news of the sudden death of 
Winchester from an old heart affection, 
while sojourning for a few days’ rest in the 
hills of Litchfield County, where he had 
planned to accumulate Lad: for a pre- 
serve. There was a distinct shock evi- 
denced in the Street, but “They” had 
placed their props well, thanks to Parr. 
An obscure notice in another column 
recited the death of one Agnes Witcherly, 
a name that attracted no claimants. 

“TIl run to town for a day to gather up 
loose ends,” said Belden. “You and 
Grinder can hołd fort.” 

_“T intend to,” said Armiston. “May I 
prowl? Are there any family records?” 

Belden produced the old family Bible 
and a batch of ancient records. Armiston 
rescued the eggs and milk from the potato 
bin. It was while he was thus engaged that 
Grinder made the noisy discovery of a 
sage full of trapped rats. 

here was something almost providen- 
tial in this discovery, at least to the eager 
mind of the extinct author, seeking for 
leads. He carried the cage with its 
cowering creatures up-stairs to the pink 
room, and put a supply of cheese and 
water handy for them. Then he shut the 
windows and withdrew. 

It was three days before Belden reap- 
peared. 

“What do you make of it?” he demanded 
as they smoked by the fire. “Nothing, I 
suspect. No one ever has.” 

“No one has ever tried, so far as I can 
find out,” retorted Oliver. “I want to 
ask some questions.” Belden nodded. 
“Two of your granduncles died on the 
same day—December sth, 1844. Ebe- 
nezer ahd. Jeduthalum. Jeduthalum was 
the man with theax. Your grandfather, the 
surviving brother, wrote against his death, 
here in the family Bible: ‘The Lord is 
a god of recompenses; He will surely 
requite.’ What about that ax? Was Jed 
suspected of murder?” 

“ My grandfather always said he caused 
l benezer’s death,” said Belden. ‘“ Ebe- 


nezer was the first to die in that room. 
The morning they found him dead, they 
went down to the water-mill to tell 
j duthalare: He had gone down to grind 

is ax. They found him dead on the snow 
—brained. A belt had broken—snapped 
like a whip—crushed his skull. But there 
was never anything to show he had any 
connection with his brother’s death.” 

“Then that same winter, Constance 
Hagar, maiden aunt, died in that room,” 
said Oliver. 

“Yes.” 

“And then what?” 

“My grandfather attached no signifi- 


.cance to her death,” said Belden. “ Mor- 


tals do die in bed, you know—one bed or 
another, it’s all the same. Still, they did 
shut up that room. No one used it after 
that.” He paused. “Wait,” he said. 
“There was another, ten years later. No 
connection—he’s not in the Bible. One 
winter night, in 1854, I think, ano-account 
toper, Cyrus Whitman, crawled in there 
when no one knew—dead in the morning.” 

“And then?” 

“That was the last straw. Things had 
been going from bad to worse—road 
leaving them, and all that. My grand- 
father closed up the place, abandoned it. 
When my father came into the propert 
he never occupied it permanently. . . .It’s 


queer,” said Belden slowly. “I myself 


have slept in that room several times.” 

“You have?” Armiston leaned forward. 

“Sheer bravado. When I was in college, 
my father and I used to come up here 
summers, fishing. Does it surprise you?” 

“No,” said Armiston unexpectedly. 
“Tve got a cageful of rats up there. I feed 
them every morning. They seem to like 
it. Tell me more about this Jeduthalum. 
The chain seems to start with him.” 


BELDEN combed his memory. His 
disjointed recollections came out in 
sctappy sentences: Jeduthalum was wild— 
had been a sailor, a gold digger, a traveling 
tinker. He had spent his patrimony, and 
would return now and again, to cajole and 
threaten his brothers. His visits weren’t 
all bad, however. Occasionally he would 
come back in funds, and bring some in- 
genious implement from the outer world, or 


some idea for improving the place. He ` 


had induced them to put water in the 
kitchen. He put up the furnace, an old 
wood-burning affair—an innovation. 

Oliver walked about while Belden 
talked. When Belden ceased he contin- 
ued his prowl, from one room to another. 
When he returned, Belden was in the cel- 
lar. He had started a fire in the furnace 
and was bedding it down for the night. 

Just before breakfast the next morning 
Armiston walked in with his cage of rats— 
all dead! He set it down outside, and 
stood off, regarding it queerly. 

“Last night?” gasped Belden. Oliver 
nodded. The thing had struck again, 
while they slept. 

“Now Ve to the bottom of it!” cried 
Belden savagely. “This house must stand 
till it gives up its secret.” 

“ Does anything occur to you?” 

Belden shook his head. 


“IT can make a long guess,” said 


Armiston. He turned at the sound of the 
dog barking. “In fact, here comes the 
man now who sent Winchester and that 
woman to their reward.” 

The grocer’s boy came stamping up the 
creaking steps. 

“Son,” said Oliver, “what time was it 
when you built the fire the other morning 
—last week Tuesday, I mean.” 

“Bout six o’clock in the mornin’,” said 
the boy. “Why? Did it go out? I couldn’t 
raise nobody. But I left a note.” 

“No; it was all right—I just wondered. 
Tell the doctor we’d like to see him later 
in the day. Will you, like a good fellow?” 


AS THE boy went off, the mystified 
Belden turned to Armiston. 
“What are you driving at?” 

“Tt was in winter, when Ebenezer, 
Constance, and the no-account man died 
inthat room. Wasn’t it?” asked Armiston. 

“Yes. What of it?” 

“That boy, on your instructions, built 
a fire in the furnace at daybreak while 
Winchester and that woman were still 
asleep,” said Oliver. 

“Good God! What do you mean?” 
cried Belden. 

“You built a fire last night in the 
furnace. This morning my rats are dead. 
Do you follow me?” 

ee es—yes—” 

“ Jeduthalum built that furnace,” went 
on Armiston. “Well, there you are. There 
is something in that room—what it is 1 
cannot pretend to say. I don’t know. But 
I know it gives off deadly fumes when the 
heat strikes it. If Jeduthalum put some- 
thing there to finish Ebenezer, he probably 
intended to take it away as soon as it had 
done its work. But the hand of God struck 
him, while he was grinding his ax. The 
stuff has been there ever since. Whenever 
the heat has been turned on in the pink 
room, someone has died. Other times it is 
harmless. Let us find out the answer. 
First, we will draw the fire.” 

They waited until they thought it 
would be safe for them to investigate the 
room up-stairs, then they went to work. 
They had ripped up the floor around the 
register when the old doctor came up the 
stairs, sniffing curiously. 

“What have you got there?” asked the 
doctor. Oliver passed him, on a dustpan, 
the fragments of an old box. The doctor 
pushed aside the pieces with a pencil. 

“Jed really did it, eh? I always thought 
so. I’ve been wondering,” he said vaguely, 
“about that smell. ... It has haunted me 
ever since... I was coming up here myself 
to find out.” 

“ But what is it?” demanded Belden. 

The doctor uncovered a dusty lump of 
some substance the size of an egg. 

“Cyanide,” he said, peering. ‘Heat 
it—to ninety, or a hundred degrees—it 
gives off a deadly gas—cyanogen.” 


The Half-Way House still stands. It 
was restored, and a road built to it, and a 
modern heating plant installed. The shut- 
ters have been so well repaired that no 
longer on stormy nights can one hear the 
ghost horse “stamping.” The pink room 
is now a sun parlor. 


“HOW Charlie Taught Me to Laugh at Failure” is the subject next month of an article by W. S. 
Rogers, a prominent Connecticut manufacturer. Mr. Rogers believes that so-called misfortunes 
test a man’s wits and sharpen his courage. His own dramatic life story is eminent proof of this, 
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Answering Wild-Eyed Questions About the Movie 
Stars at Hollywood 


For several years it has been the policy 
of the big managing directors of the im- 
portant companies to discourage on the 
part of stars all sorts of ostentation and 
display. Most of the stars have been in 
agreement with this policy of going along 
quietly and avoiding such publicity as has 
to do with large sums of money and ex- 
travagant expenditures. The few who 
have reveled in the spotlight and flaunted 
their regal splendors before the farm 
hands and the flappers are now paying a 
bitter price for their foolishness, and have 
brought the whole moving picture world 
somewhat into disrepute. 

There is a certain type of lady writer, 
with an intellect closely esanblise an 
clectric fan under full headway, who has 
written about all the male actors of Holly- 
wood as if they were inmates of a he- 
harem. She raves about their eyes and 
hair and their tropical love-making. 
Floods of mush and gush have been turned 
loose upon the lovesick imbeciles who, in 
far distant villages and out on the lonely 
prairies, were dreaming sweet dreams of 
Gloria Swanson and “Wally” Reid. 

Someone will have to invent a cold- 
water coil to be used on typewriting ma- 
chines which are subject to overheating. 

Either one of the Farnum boys, or 
“Doug” Fairbanks or “Tom” Meighan 
or Tom Mix or “ Bill” Hart could probably 
give Dempsey an argument. Why should 
they be represented to the public as Per- 
sian kittens tied up with pink ribbons? 

Are the salaries really so high? 

‘They are. But probably they will not 
be so altitudinous in the future. There are 
twenty-five or more stars who, up to six 
months ago, could have commanded, any 
one of them, a salary of $5,000 or more per 
week. The million-a-year mark has been 
touched. All pay for exceptional talent 
was sky-high before the big business slump 
came to blight the golden harvest. 


ONLY a few years ago the dramatic star 
who could clean up $100,000 a year was 
the envy of the whole profession. Some- 
times, in Los Angeles, you see a blond 
young thing sitting alongside of something 
attractive in furs. You learn that one 
draws $7,500 a week and the other $6,500 
—every Saturday night ina blue envelope! 
No wonder you have to hold on to your 
chair to keep from falling off! 

One celebrity, who had done a sky- 
rocket ascension from a sort of sweeping- 
out janitorship to a seat in the clouds, 
received in 1919 just one thousand times 
as much money as he had earned during 
1909, only ten years before! 

Why do the companies pay such out- 
rageous salaries? 

Now we are coming to the plot of the 
whole scenario. These ridiculous and un- 
believable sums of money have not been 
paid by the producing companies. “They 
have been paid by the public. The regu- 
lars at the picture houses have named the 
terrific totals to be paid over to the idol- 
ized favorites. 


(Continued from page 53) 


The business heads of the large com- 
panies have always known that the pay- 
ment of such preposterous sums to play- 
ers and directors and authors and others 
might finally play havoc with the whole 
industry, which it has. (I didn’t go in 
until the prices had been cut, because I 
have conscientious scruples against being 
overpaid.) 

The managing directors have acquired 
a reputation for slathering money fool- 
ishly, but, as a matter of fact, they simply 
did what was necessary to meet a set of 
freak conditions and supply a new and 
prodigious demand. 


UT of a vast array of candidates who 

tried to stand up in front of the camera, 
there survived a rather small group of the 
chosen who “screened” well, and who, for 
reasons which no one will attempt to ex- 
plain, found favor with the public in hun- 
dreds and thousands of exhibition houses. 
Each one of these accepted monarchs im- 
mediately became an asset of enormous 
value to some producing company. 
© When a picture is released, the business 
head of the company knows, to a cent, 
what it has cost to produce the play. 

In theatrical parlance the total cost of a 
production up to the moment that it be- 
gins to take in money at the box office is 
called the “nut.” This invested capital 
has to be brought back before any profits 
are in sight. Many of the “nuts” in the 
picture game have been hard ones to crack. 

The first important returns are from the 
big houses in the cities, where high prices 
of admission are charged and good juicy 
rental prices are demanded from the book- 
ing companies. After the first run in the 
big houses, a picture is peddled to smaller 
theatres, and keeps on working its way 
out until it reaches the whistling posts and 
tank towns, sometimes two or three years 
after the first release. When business was 
good everywhere, the final total of returns 
on a popular picture often ran into figures 
which looked like the statement of the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago. Even at the large sale 
aries then being paid the well-known 
stars, the profits were astounding. 

Now, the stars who learned from many 
sources that they had become world-wide 
favorites and that the pictures in which 
they appeared were making millions for 
somebody decided, about hve years ago, 
that they would get the big end of the 

lunder for themselves. “Doug” and 
Maw and Charles Chaplin and ‘ Bill” 
Hart and Charley Ray and Norma Tal- 
madge, and others of the sure-fire winners, 
declined to consider any offers of mere 
salary and went out and organized their 
own companies and built their own studios. 

The stars who did not walk out all 
threatened to do so. What could the poor 
managers do? They had worked hard to 
build up the reputation of certain players 
and had established their trademarks, and 
they could not afford to lose their most 
dependable assets. So, when a contract 


expired and some haughty wren, weighing 
one hundred and eighteen pounds, threat- 
ened to fly out of the “lot, the manager 
could do nothing but go to his books and 
find out how much money she had actually 
made for the company the year before. 

If her page in the ledger showed a profit 
of, say, $800,000, he very reluctantly gave 
her a three-year contract at $350,000 a 
year, rather than undertake the slow task 
of developing a substitute star and adver- 
tising her into public favor. 

These tidy salaries, each running into 
six figures, did not look so big. when every 
movie theatre in every factory town and 
every farming town and all the big cities 
was jammed most of the time, with a 
bareh waiting out in front. But now the 
lean days have come, and a lot of the con- 
tracts are still running and sadness pre- 
vails in the business ofħces. The cinema 
industry will have to liquidate and read- 
just and come down to a common-sense 
basis,, the same as any other production 
enterprise. 

What's the matter with the pictures, any- 
way? 

I talked with many of the wise men of 
Hollywood, and no highbrow critic or 
finicky censor is any more anxious than 
they are to give to the public photoplays 
written by the best English authors, di- 
rected by the best intelligence and artistic 
sense to be found on the market, acted bv 
the most capable players, and cleansed of 
every feature which might be objection- 
able to mother and the girls. 

The barroom intelligence and the cheap 
sex problems and the wholesale murders 
are in a fair way to be minimized. 


ERE is the whole trouble: A picture 

house is a picture house. The same 
reels that are shown ina four-million-dollar 
theatre seating five thousand persons 
must tater be exhibited at the logging 
camps, in the coal-mining towns, and even 
in the slum districts. It costs from $150,- 
000 to $500,000 to produce a picture-play 
good enough and big enough to please the 
public of to-day. The exhibitors cannot 
get their money back by showing the pic- 
ture in a few high-priced theatres in a few 
large cities. 

The big producing companies would like 
to turn out plays which would have espe- 
cial appeal to what we call in Indiana the 
cognoscenti, It is sad but true, that in 
nine cases out of ten, when a picture is be- 
ing made, all hands concerned are con- 
stantly reminding one another that they 
must so simplify and diagram and dress 
up and decorate the picture that it will be 
understood and grasped and loved by the 
factory girl of feeble mentality and the 
loose-lipped hick who may be found stand- 
ing in front of any small-town pool-room. 

That’s the whole trouble: Too much 
deference is being paid to Lizzie and 
Claude. A few of the stars have been 
gifted from above so that they can get 
every part of the widespread public with- 
out degrading their talents. Charles 
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Does Six Things 
That You Want 


Multiplies Itself in 
Lather 250 Times 


The lather is amazingly 
abundant. A tiny bit— 
just one-half inch—suf- 
fices for a shave. A 35c 
tube supplies over 100 
shaves. 


Acts in One Minute 


The toughest beard is 
softened in one minute. 
Within that time the 
beard aksorbs 15% of 
water. 


No Finger- Rubbing 


No finger-rubbing, no 
hot towels are required. 
The. soap acts quickly 
without aid. 


Tenacious Bubbles 


The lather bubbles are 
small and tenacious. They 
support the hairs erect for 
cutting where flimsy bub- 
bles don’t. 


Lasts Ten Minutes 


The small, tough bub- 
bles make enduring lather. 
It maintains its creamy 
fullness for ten minutes on 
the face. 


Forms a Balmy Lotion 


The blend of palm and 
olive oils soothes all irrita- 
tion. The skin is left in 
soft and smooth condi- 
tion. The delightful after- 
effects are the best effects 
of all. x 


Just Say “Yes” 


And we'll send you a shaving surprise 
By V. K. Cassady, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


_. We are making a better Shav- 
ing Cream than you have ever 
dreamed of. 

We are getting the six results 
you want, each in exceptional 
degree. 

Now we merely ask that you 
let us send you ten shaves free. 
You owe that to yourself and us. 
When someone tries to please 
you, at least try what he has 
done. 


We failed 129 times 


We are experts in soap, as you 
know. Our facial soap—Palm- 
olive—is the leading toilet soap 
of the world. 

Our first idea was to give to 
men the balmy, soothing skin 
effects of palm and olive oils. 

But we went out and asked 
1,000 men what other things 
they wanted. Then we learned 


some things they needed most, 
but which they did not know. 

We then set out to make for 
you the ideal shaving soap. It 
took 18 months. We made and 
tested 130 formulas before we at- 
tained this perfection. 


Offers six supremacies 


This shaving soap has six sur- 
prising qualities. We list them at 


. the side. Each meets one of your 


desires. And it meets it better, 
we believe, than any soap you 
know. 

Anyway, the decision rests 
with you. But mark this: Fa- 
mous experts claim to get those 
six results. And they offer to 
send you ten shaves free to 
prove them. We argue that you 
should accept that offer, in fair- 
ness to yourself and them. If 
you agree, cut out the coupon 
now. 
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| Simply insert your name and address | 
| and mail to | 
| The Palmolive Company, Dept. B-282 | 
| Milwaukee, U. S. A. | 
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Artistic Walls Make 


Attractive Homes 


Correct decorating giving 
the most pleasing effects 
need not be expensive. 
Clean, artistic, sanitary 
walls can be obtained by 
anyone with the use of 
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Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine is easily applied to any interior surface, over plaster, wall- 
board, paint, burlap or canvas—self-applied where decorators are not 
available. With Alabastine you may obtain beautiful walls—the 
proper background for your furniture, a correct expression of your 
taste—exactly the color you wish. 


Alabastine is carried by the best stores selling paints in white and 
standard colors, which intermix to give an unlimited variation in 
tones and tints to harmonize with your curtains and rugs. But to 
obtain these artistic results you must use genuine Alabastine always 
identified by the cross and circle printed in red. 


Alabastine fe 


O 


en 


Process Fee 
ioe 
Let us send free color chart and samples showing Z 
the decorating possibilities of the Alabastine- “2 
Opaline Process—pleasing tones of harmoniously Z 
blending Alabastine colors which must be seen to A 
be appreciated. e 
Our expert will advise you how to make your Ze 
home more beautiful. Write us fully about your eres 
decorating problems. SE 
PRICES SE, 
5-Ib. package white Alabastine................ so asss TSO oa 


A 


6-Ib. package tinted Alabastine... III 80e 
Special deep shades (No. 33 dark green, No. 58 deep brown) 95¢ 


Na 


The Alabastine Company 
589 Grandville Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Chaplin can wring laughter from the most 
sophisticated cosmopolites and from the 
naked savages squatting in the jungle, 
looking at a screen which is suspended 
tween two trees. Douglas Fairbanks and 
Mary Pickford and “Buster” Keaton and 
Harold Lloyd and Jackie Coogan, and a 
few others, mostly addicted to the comi- 
cal, are likewise fortunate in putting over 
a general appeal without much effort; but 
when the diecon begin to deal with the 
sobs and the thrills and the gurgles and 
the burning kisses, then the overacting 
begins, and the text becomes maudlin 
around the edges and the emotions are 
massaged until they ache. 

I think a good many of the producers 
are making pictures that they would not 
care to look at if they were a part of the 
paying public. The trouble is that they 

eep a record of every picture and every 
star, and they can’t get away from the 
fact that for every stern-faced college pro- 
fessor or spectacled club woman there are 
at least one thousand Lizzies and Claudes 
waiting with their two-bit pieces to go in 
and get goose-pimpled all over and have 


a good cry. 
Whats Hollywood itself really like? Can’t 
you be a little more specific on that point? 
Well, it is not a pleasure park or a zoo 
or a dress parade or a condition of morals. 
It is a beautiful and substantial city, 
spread picturesquely along a shelving slope 
at the base of a wooded range of moun- 
tains. At one end it merges into Los 
Angeles and at the other it is welded to 
Beverly Hills. Ten years ago it was a 
mere village of about two thousand. Now, 
a conservative claim of the population is 
sixty thousand. A real enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the new Chamber of Commerce 
will tell you it is nearer seventy thousand. 


Moet people think of Hollywood as a 
synonym for moving pictures. The 
truth is the whole Los Angeles region, in- 
cluding the suburbs where the pictures are 
made, has grown amazingly and broken 
new records, because thousands of families 
from the Middle West and the East have 
moved to California to revel in the climate 
and watch the oranges grow. 

Southern California is the home of the 
slogan and the weekly luncheon and the 
bungalow salesman. Everybody believes 
in the future of Los Angeles and is more 
or less pop-eyed with zeal. Any time you 
see two men standing on a corner talking, 
with one of them pointing at something 
across the street, you may walk up close 
to them and hear these words: “Fifteen 
years ago I could have bought that corner 
for eighteen hundred dollars.” 

But the moving picture people made Hol- 
lywood, didn’t they? 

When you stop to consider that Los 
Angeles has over seven hundred thousand 
people, and is hemmed in by populous 
towns which are not included in this total, 
and that only about thirty thousand per- 
sons are regularly connected with the 
moving picture studios, even when busi- 
ness is booming, and that these persons 
are scattered all through the big city, and 
through a half-dozen suburbs, you will 
understand that the making of moving 
pie is merely one of the incidentals in 

ollywood or in any other part of the “L. 
A.” district. 

From one end of the elongated town to 
the other runs a very attractive thorough- 
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Real Six Cylinder Comfort for 51065 


A car that runs easily, smoothly and* 


quietly does not punish itself on the road. 
There you have the supreme advantage 
of the good six. It is a mechanism of 
inherent balance with overlapping im- 
pulses that reduce vibration to aminimum. 


And now comes the opportunity to 
enjoy this great engineering advantage 
for only a trifle more than one thousand 
dollars. For the Jewett is a truly fine 
motor car, built by specialists in six 
cylinder construction, the Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Company. 


Though the Jewett is amazingly low 
priced you will quickly learn that it has 
been produced without a single compro- 
mise. It is equipped with a Paige built 
50 horse power motor—a larger power 
plant than you will find in any car of 
the same price class. 


Its frame, clutch, transmission and 


rear axle are all perfect mechanical units 
designed to supplement one another in 
a union of vast strength and efficiency. 
Its springs are unusually large and 
scientific distribution of weight assures 
the steadiest of riding qualities. 


It offers, in brief, just those elements 
of fine co-ordinated engineering that you 
have always associated with the finest 
and most expensive motor cars. For 
this reason the price of $1065 F. O. B. 
Detroit is a sensational achievement. 


It is a car of beauty, distinction and 
wholesome comfort. It is neither too 
large nor too small for a family of five 
full grown adults. And, as we have said, 
it is a real six built and endorsed by 
men who have always made quality 
their first and last consideration. 


See it in the showroom of the nearest 
Paige dealer. 


JEWETT 


cA Thrifty Six Built by Paige 
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Murphy Varnish—for over fifty vears an 
invisible preserver of beautiful surfaces 


surface and | 
all’ — Bint ¥en 
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2,000,000 New Cars 


Came Out of a Can! 


pu as for fifty years, master painters have preferred Murphy 
'arnishes for fine surfaces, so have motor car owners come to 
appreciate the time-tested skill and artistry in varnish making 
which has produced Da-cote—the motor car enamel which has 
renewed the showroom glory of over 2,000,009 cars. 

Da-cote is Murphy Varnish colored with finest pigments and 
ground to the smoothness of cream. 

Anyone can use Da-cote and get fine results—brush marks 
melt like magic into one even satiny surface—overnight it dries, 
leaving a finish hard and radiant as glass. Costs about two 
dollars. 

Try it some afternoon and next day have a new car. Or use 
it to renew porch furniture, or to preserve metal surfaces from 
rust. Da-cote comes black and white and in ten popular colors. 


Murphy Univernish 
Will Brighten Your Home 


The floors and stairs in your house—have they lost that lustrous newness of 
the day you took possession? Murphy Univernish will make them smile once 
more, for this wonderful “universal” varnish leaves a beautiful, professional 
finish wherever applied. Of course, it won't turn white. Not affected by soap, 
boiling water, alkali, nor even ammonia. Comes clear and in six wood colors. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, N.J. CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 


fare known as Hollywood Boulevard. You 
might travel the boulevard day after day, 
and hardly find a reminder of the fact that 
you are in the midst of the picture factor- 
ies, because the studios stand somewhat 
back from the main street, and, seeing 
their ungainly shapes in the distance, you 
might take den to be ice-making plants 
or storage warehouses. 

Hollywood is spotless, vine-clad, and 
bordered with flowers. Because it is new, 
everything is spick and span and up-to- 
date. There is no smoke in the air and the 
roads are oiled, so people and things have 
a way of looking clean at all times. It has 
shops which are captivating models of 
smartness and good taste. Every resi- 
dence street is a prize exhibit of architec- 
ture and landscaping. It has several 
beautiful modern apartment houses, but 
only one hotel, which is run on the Amer- 
ican plan and patronized mostly by staid 
elderly persons. 

Were you in a position to be an impartial 
observer? 

I went to Hollywood to prepare the 
“continuity” for a picture called ‘Our 
Leading Citizen.” It was done for Tom 
Meighan and, inasmuch as it contains no 
deathbeds, revolvers, or criminal assaults, 
I am making no predictions as to how it 
will be received by the first-night critics in 
Bass Creek and Bird Center. I have no 
present business association with any pro- 
ducing company and have made no plans 
to return to Hollywood. 


MY JOB all my life, has been to circulate 
around and find out what the neigh- 
bors are doing, and then write about it 
and get some money for the manuscript. 
A strange occupation truly, but, as Harry 
Fox says, “It’s a living!” 1 tried to find 
out what | could about Hollywood, and I 
now have no selfish or private reason for 
concealing the truth. 

In the so-called “colony” out there are 
many old and new friends. Several years 
ago Tom Meighan played the half-back in 
a play of mine called “The College 
Widow.” Francis Ring played the 
“widow.” They met and married, some- 
what under my auspices, and they are still 
together, contrary to all popular beliefs as ` 
to the outcome of matrimonial ventures 
in the theatre. It was a labor of love to try 
to fix up a picture for Tom, who is one of 
the most genuine and likable fellows in 
the world. I hope he will continue to 
speak to me after the picture is released. 

Perhaps I am prejudiced in favor of the 

layers and Their directors because those 
lie before I went to Hollywood, and 
those I know who have worked in Holly- 
wood, and those I met after I arrived in 
Hollywood, happen to comprise a list 
which reads more like an intermediate 
Hall of Fame than a Rogues’ Gallery. 

Here are some Hollywooders La 
something about: “Doug” Fairbanks, 
Charles Chaplin, Rupert Hughes, Wil- 
liam DeMille, Marion Fairfax, Mary 
Pickford, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Meighan, 
Frank Woods, Theodore Roberts, Ed 
Connelly, “Bill” Farnum, “Dusty” Far- 
num, Roy Atwell, “Dick” Barthelmess, 
“Tony” Moreno, Tully Marshall, Walde- 
mar Young, Tom Forman, Thompson 
Buchanan, Eugene Presbrey, Charles 
Stevenson, Roy Barnes, William Court- 
leigh, Penrhyn Stanlaws, George Fawcett, 
“Larry” Wheat, Frank Campeau, Pauline 
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THE DIFFERENCE IN MILES, TONS AND COST 
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Un-retouched photograph of Goodyear Cord Truck Tires in the service Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 
of Auer & Twitchell, Inc., Paper Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Goodyear Cord Truck Tires have opened the way for prompt delivery of our goods by truck to New York. On 
them we deliver, with one truck, three times as much tonnage as two teams were able to haulin the same time. 
The same work with solid tires would require the services of two more trucks. The Goodyear Cords travel 
rapidly over rough roads and through city traffic, in winter as in summer. Three of them at this time have gone 
14,420 miles. They have all the quality we ever expect to find in a truck tire, and the Goodyear Service on them 
has been careful, prompt and efficient.’’— HERBERT S. FOX, Secretary, Auer & Twitchell, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HERE is a difference between Good- 

year Cord Truck Tires and ordinary 
pneumatic tires for trucks, and that differ- 
ence shows in such dependable, economical 
performance as Goodyears are giving this 
well-known manufacturer of paper. 
It is a difference that is built into them, by 
_their exclusive Goodyear design and con- 
struction, Goodyear experience and work- 
manship, and Goodyear quality of materials. 
Their greater strength, their longer life, and 
their greater tractive power, activity and 
cushioning, are not to be expected from 
any pneumatic tire less scientifically de- 
signed and less carefully built. 
They get their sure traction from their 
«| Goodyear All-Weather Tread, that holds 
securely on slippery pavements and on 
muddy roads, on city streets and in country 
going. Their tractive grip carries the truck 


Their notable activity makes possible in- 
creased deliveries and effects marked 
economy in the hauling of many industries. 
Their buoyant resilience everywhere pro- | 
tects the truck and its load, cushions the 
driver, and saves the road. Their full 
strength is always under the load. 


Goodyear Cord Truck Tires are recom- 
mended as all ’round equipment on trucks 
up to three-ton capacity, and on the front 
wheels of heavy-duty trucks, wherever 
maximum traction, cushioning and wide 
range of operation are desired, and where 
body clearances and loads permit. 


For every hauling need there are special 
Goodyear Truck Tires— Goodyear Cords, 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread Solids, Good- 
year Cushion Tires. Call upon your Good- 
year dealer for the benefit of his unbiased 
Judgment in specifying the particular 


All-W cather 
Tread Solid 


onward full distance at every turn of the Pa sone sco Goodyear Truck Tire that will serve you 
wheel, and saves fuel and engine strain. Cushion Tire longest and best. 
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cAnnouncing 


a Superb New Eureka. 


The Eureka Model 9, we believe, marks an advance 
in vacuum cleaner design never before achieved by 
any group of engineers. 


The winning of more international awards of merits 
than any other portable cleaner in the world attests 
the excellence of the Eurekas that preceded it. Yet 
this new model embodies sound refinements which 
produce a rare and literally amazing combination 
of cleaning power, convenience, dependability 
and beauty. 


No dust or dirt can be so deeply embedded in the rug 
or carpet as to resist its increased suction. .So swift is 
the movement of air into the nozzle that only the most 
stubbornly clinging surface litter requires the occasional 
use of the improved detachable sweep-action brush. 
Cleaning close against base boards and in cornerscan be 
done without inconvenience. Unusually low beds and 
furniture need not be shifted to permit the Eureka's 
use beneath them. Portieres, upholstered furniture, 
and mattresses can be renovated with an ease and 
thoroughness even greater than before. 


Thirty-three hundred Eureka dealers are now displaying 
this superb new model. Upon request the nearest one 
will cheerfully show you how we have multiplied and 
heightened the qualities that have induced over 500,000 
women to select the Eureka as the one cleaner which 
most completely meets with their requirements. 


Do not decide on any cleaner until you have seen this 
improved Eureka and write us for the address of the 


The detachabl Nozsle cut augy to Eureka Dealer nearest you. 
fan be. tastantiy be" cuci clone 
rapped into pow, the thickest rug EUREKA Vacuum CLEANER Co., Detrort, U. S. A. 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener Ontario 
Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher Street, Holborn; London, W. C. 1. England 


UREKA 


VACUUM CLEANER 


Frederick, Al Green, “Charley” Eyton, 
William H. Crane, Joseph Dowling, Rob 
Wagner, John Emerson—and so on for 
some time. The ones you may not have 
heard about are large Baa in the pro- 
| duction of pictures. 

If the ones I have happened to find out 
about are a bad lot, then why not open 
fire on the Rotarions and the Farmers’ 
Alliance, and have a general cleanup? 
| Well, did you really investigate conditions? 
| Not with a dark lantern. I did not look 

through any keyholes. During my two 
‘months out there I rambled and rode 
' through all of the suburbs in which the 
pictures are made. I saw the attractive 
| houses built by well-known players. There 
‘is no actual “colony” of these homes. 
They are scattered from the residence dis- 
trict of Los Angeles to the far end of Bev- 
erly Hills, many miles away. It will 
disappoint many people to learn that I 
could find no house in which the window 
glass was broken or which was surrounded 
by trees torn up by the roots. 
| Now that I am back home, I find in im- 
portant newspapers the veiled accusation 
that some of the movie stars call in their 
friends and pull down the blinds and serve 
a mixture of gin and orange juice! If this 
awful indictment can be established, im- 
agine the chills of horror that will traverse 
all the spines of all of our best people in all 
of the cities in which dinner parties are 
still given! 

A mixture of gin and orange juice is 
barley water compared with the combina- 
tions of agua fortis, fish hooks, and 
chained lightning now being served, se- 
cretly, everywhere, by our most useful 
and influential citizens. 

Investigators will learn that the drought 
is more terrible all along the Pacific slope 
thanit is anywhere along the AtlanticCoast. 

The exceptional cases of misconduct 
have been magnified. The bad boys and 
girls have been talked about from one end 
of the country to the other, and those who 
are well behaved have received no men- 
tion whatever. I honestly believe that if 
you were to make a list of all the big 
studios, and check off the business mana- 
gers, the scenario writers, the directors, 
the stars, and the very large number of 
actors who have become more or less 
known as “leading support,” you would 
find upon scanning the list, that the black 
sheep are few in number and most of the 
allegations against them have been vague 
and indefinite—founded upon excited 
gossip rather than actual proof. 


This Old Gazook 
Thought His Dog 
Could Lick a Wildcat 


(Continued from page 44) 


all the way from Morgantown nailed up 
in a crate to get a chanst to win some- 
thing for this ship, an’ now you're goin’ 
to walk out on him. 

“I know this dawg don’ t polish your 
eyeballs,” he continued; “he ain’t ever 
had his picture took an’ stuck in any pink 
paper. Up there in Morgantown they 


don’t nick hnnn’e hu thaier einewna ”? 
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The way the New Series of the 
good Maxwell rides, makes its 
splendid performance all the more 
satisfying. It provides a degree of 
road comfort that is entirely un- 
usual ina car of its weight and size. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable 
at rim and at hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor 
driven electric horn; unusually long springs ; deep, wide, roomy seats; 
real leather upholstery in open cars, broadcloth in closed cars; open 
car side curtains open with doors; clutch and brakes, steering and 
gear shifting remarkably easy; new type watertight windshield. 
Prices F. O. B. Factory, revenue tax to be added. Touring Car, #885; 
Roadster, #885; Coupe, #1385; Sedan, #1485. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


“The Good 


MAXWELL 
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- What Makes Cut Glass 
So Heavy? 


EAUTIFUL, sparkling like a diamond, 
cut glass is always a joy. 
But why is it so heavy? 
None but the informed would ever 
know. Cut glass is more than one third 
lead. Thus lead plumbing, white-lead 


paint, and cut glass are in a sense all of 
one family. 


The lead for cut glass (and for other fine 
glass, such as that for optical use, electric 
light bulbs, etc.) is first changed into lead 
oxide by burning it in a furnace. This 
oxide is known as red-lead. It is a reddish 
powder. 

This powder, mixed with silica (fine 
white sand) and potash, becomes clear 
glass when melted in a furnace. At a lower 
temperature, the molten glass is blown into 
various shapes. 

This is only a minor use of lead in mak- 
ing modern life pleasant and comfortable, 
yet hundreds of tons of red-lead are used in 
this way every year. 

Lead is also an important factor in the 
manufacture of rubber, and this means 
that there is lead in your overshoes, your 
automobile tires, fountain pen, pipe stem, 
and in dozens of other familiar articles 
containing rubber. 


Civilization has found almost countless 
uses for lead, during centuries of experi- 
ment and progress, but it would be hard to 
find any other that is so important as the 
conversion of pure metallic lead into white- 
lead—the principal factor in good paint. 

People are using paint more intelli- 
gently and more liberally today than ever 
before. They are recognizing the impor- 
tance of the advice given in the terse 
maxim, ‘‘Save the surface and you save all.” 

The quality of a paint depends on the 
quantity of white-lead it contains. Some 
paint manufacturers use more white-lead, 
some less, in the paint they make. Most 
painters know that the most durable paint 
they can apply to a building is pure white- 
lead, thinned with pure linseed oil. 

National Lead Company makes white- 
lead of the highest quality, and sells it, 
mixed with pure linseed oil, under the 
name and trade mark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Write our nearest branch office, Dept. C, 
for a free copy of our “Wonder Book of 
Lead,” which interestingly describes the 
hundred-and-one ways in which lead enters 
into the daily life of everyone. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


: New York Boston Cincinnati San Francisco 

(Save the surface and) Cleveland Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 
save all dev lend { JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS, CO., Philadelphia 
as NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Some Products Made by National Lead Company 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 
Dutch Boy Solders 


Glassmakers’ Red-Lead 


Hardening Lead 
Flake White 
Lead Tubing 
Lead Wire 
Litharge 

Type Metal 
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' tone became reminiscent: “But this ol’ 
rascal does hate wil’cats. Coons he won’t 
| touch—he don’t care for their smell—but 
| hell run all night for a wil’cat.” He 
reached down and lifted Old Fitz to his 
feet. The dog, aroused to unusual ac- 
tivity, shook himself and blinked around 
to see what it was all about. He raised his 
nose high in the air and sniffed a few times. 

“Good lord!” shouted Whitey, “he’s 
one glimmer shy. He’s lost his port run- 
| ning-light!’? 

Lem pretended not to hear. ‘‘He 
smells wil’cat right now—got a nose like 
a chicken hawk, that houn’ has. All the 
way down from the Cheat River cramped 
up in a crate and no wil’cat at the end o’ 
the trip. That ain’t treatin’ a dawg 
right.” Old Fitz wagged his tail, or, more 
accurately, swayed it slowly from side to 
| side. Lem rubbed his knuckles up and 
down his back. “Now you see, ol’ dawg, 
what kind o’ shipmates I got. Well, I 
guess if the waves don’t run too high I can 
launch this little exhibition myself. How 
much was the ‘Reading’ asking to stage 
this show?” 

“They wanted to make it two thousand 
a side,” volunteered Whitey; “but when 
they see the relic they'll reduce rates.” 

Lem reached under his jumper and 
after some tugging and pulling brought 
to view a canvas money belt. ‘There 
ought to be about eight hundred and 
seventy-five hard-earned washers in this 
bank. Been savin’ a long while to coil 
away all this rope. Been waitin’ a long 
time to get on a good fight with the odds - 
just right. I guess five to one would have 

een easy money—after they saw the 
dawg. But o’ course it’s me what broughti 
OP Fitz down here, an’ it wouldnt be 
right to send him back without a fight.” 

Just at this moment Bob Fitzsimmons, 
either tired to death by standing so long 
or bored by the proceedings, yawned pro- 
foundly. 

“Say, get wise to the teeth,” said some- 
body; “that dog ain’t so old.” 


(THE only difficulty which threatened to 
interfere with the final arrangements 
came up when the “* Reading’s” commit- 
tee arrived on board to complete the de- 
tails of the side bet. The original demand 
for two thousand dollars a side was re- 
duced to half that amount without caus- 
ing any serious objections; but when the 
“ Reading” began to suspect that the rest 
of the crew was not behind Lem, that, in 
fact, he was the sole promoter of the 
match and the only one who was going to 
risk any money on it, the negotiations 
came to a halt. 

* Naturally, our crew want to back the 
wildcat. If there isn’t going to be any 
betting, they won’t like it. We thought 
the ‘Tulsa’ had something up their sleeve.” 

“ Dog-gone if it don’t hurt me like a 
hangnail the way my own ship ain’t got 
the confidence to back as good a dawg as 
I brought down all the way from Morgan- 
town, West Virginia. Bat all of you 
fellows know how it is with the sailors— 
they expect a lot for their money. But as 
far as the bettin’ goes, why, if the odds 
was made good enough I could raise a lot 
o° jack out home where the houn’s from.” 

Vhere was a short silence given over to 
deliberation and terminated by a cough. 
“ Any objection to us giving this canine of 
yours the once over and the twice across?” 
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FIRESTONE 
CORDS 


The plus values in 
Firestone Cords are set- 
ting a new high standard 
A mileage and service. 

n addition totheir selec- 
tion by sixty-two leading 
car manufacturers as 
standard equipment they 
are the choice of leading 
commercial and motor 
passengertransportcom- 
panies who carefully 


30 x 3%, $17.50 
32 x 4, $32.40 


x 
33 x 434, $42.85 
33 x 5, $52.15 


$11.65 


302334 extra size 
non-skid known to trade 
and public as this year's 
outstanding tire value. 
Advantageous buying 
and efficient manufac- 
turing permit its sale 
now at the lowest price 


"THE Firestone organization, 

justly proud of its record 
and its product, is keenly 
aware of the importance of the 
human factor in tire-building. 


The Firestone worker is 
constantly reminded that 
Most Miles per Dollar is the 
Firestone standard. As he 
enters the main entrance of 
the factories he sees this mes- 
sage emblazoned on the com- 
pany’s bulletin board: 


vt is our job to see that the name 


Firestone 


> Always means to the car owner the most mile 
for his money 


Maintaining Mileage Leadership 


“It is our job to see that 
the name Firestone always 
means to the car owner the 
most miles for his money.” 

It is this determination to 
give greatest value that keeps 
Firestone quality improving 
while prices are lowered. 

With Firestone mileage great- 
er than ever before, Firestone 
prices now being quoted by 
dealers were never more 
favorable to the car owner. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Firestone 


$9.99 


"999" a 
30 x 3% non-skid full 
size tire. Built with 4 
bly long staple fabric. 
HL + di lag 38.99. 
At these prices this tire 
gives a remarkably high 

value in quality and 

service. 


5 Firestone dealers. 
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Lucaseal Wood Finishes 


L CASEAListhe brand name by which you can 
identify superior Varnishes, Stainsand Enam- 
els. It is also the guide to a perfect Floor Wax. 


The name “Zucaseal” or the name of John Lucas 
E Co., Inc., on any paint or varnish product will 
simplify your selection. It represents 73 years’ 
experience in making quality products—with all 
experiments or uncertainty eliminated. 

Lucaseal Floor Varnish is impervious to moisture, 
will not turn white from hot or cold water, will not 
scratch or check, is extremely durable. It dries 
overnight with a hard, transparent finish that en- 
hances the beauty of the wood and preserves it 
indefinitely. 


Lucaseal Prepared Wax — put up in convenient 
sized cans, in paste form; easy to apply. Little 
effort required in polishing to produce beautiful, 
soft lustre on floors, woodwork or furniture. It 
is especially recommended for use over Lucaseal 
Floor Varnish. 


Write Dept. 25 for helpful book on Lucaseal Finishes 
and name of your nearest dealer, 


John Lucas&Co.,Ine. 


Lem chuckled. “I warn you in ad- 
vance, I don’t set him up for no Lillian 
Russell,” he said and eh, to return 

resently with Bob Fitzsimmons hanging 
Lair: in his arms. When he put the dog 
down on the deck a quick exchange of 
glances shot around the “ Reading's’ 
delegation. 

“Jus what do you think the odds 
ought to be?” asked the chief petty officer, 
who was spokesman for the “ Reading.” 

“Weel, ” drawled Lem, “I was countin’ 
on gettin’ about four for one, but to carry 
this all alone—” His voice shaded down 
to a tone of reverie. 

“That's considerable odds, shipmate. 
Were on the U. S. S. ‘Reading,’ not on 
the U. S. Mint.” 

“The better the odds the more jack I 
could coax from the old home town. At five 
for one those mountain boys would back 
Charlie Chaplin to beat Jack Dempsey.” 


THERE the matter rested for the time 
being, without any definite odds being 
agreed upon; but the “Reading” was en- 
tirely satisfied to hold the fight and make 
it a great success. From time to time the 
“Reading” inquired if Lem had succeeded 
yet in interesting his home friends in the 
match, but Lem was cautious about mak- 
ing statements. 

“Have you fellows really got so much 
jack on that ship as all that?” he asked. 

“Four times now that cat has won for 
us,” was the reply; “and we got more 
money to put up on her this time than you 
could cover with a tent.’ 

The pit where the fight was to take 

lace was located in a small patch of 
ene land, poorly defined as to boundary, 
lying in an isolated area between the ex- 
treme upper end of the navy yard and the 
outskirts of the town beyond. 

On Thursday morning, shortly before 
noon, an unusual commotion was noticed 
in the navy yard. At first glance it might 
have been taken for a picnic party invad- 
ing the military reservation. 

The two hundred or so men, evidently 
strangers to the locality, seemed to have 
traveled some distance. Most of them 
carried bags, satchels, suit cases, or valises. 

Their faces were sunburned, red, glossy, 
weatherbeaten, sweat-stained, and pow- 
dered with dust. They walked with an 
awkward lumbering swing which carried 
them rapidly over the ground. They be- 
gan looking for someone before they had 
quite arrived within hailing distance. All 
at once, as though he had been on the 
lookout for their coming, the tall, gaunt 
figure of Lemuel Mosely became visible 
on the forecastle and his voice boomed 
out: “Haw ye, fellers! Haw ye, Ed!” 

“Haw ye, Lem! Haw be ye?” came 
back just as hearty. 

For the first time since he had come 
aboard the ship, Lem showed something 
akin to enthusiasm. “Haw ye, Jeb, y’ol’ 
scout! Haw ye, Wilbur! Haw ye, Hank! 
Come right on board over the gangway. 
This way up, Ezry; watch your step.’ 

Lem’s sailor clothes received their first 
attention, and then one of them asked, 
“How’s OP Fitz?” 

Lem’s face became grave. “I hate to 
tell you, but I’m a little worryin’ on ac- 
count o’ his feet. I expect the fight’ ll go 
kinder hard on his legs. The cat’s a 
cagy one.” 


rom across the deck Waco and Whitey 
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Uniting Luxury with Economy 


Records of 100,000 and 200,000 miles 
almost wholly free from repair give vivid 
emphasis to this owner verdict: That the 
Willys-Knight provides luxurious riding 
comfort with economy of service year 
after year. 


Itis the Willys-Knight Sleeve-Valve Motor 
which provides this tremendous mileage. 
Study the design. No tappets; no valve- 
heads to check the in-rush and exhaust of 
gas; no clicking springs to weaken; no 
cams to hammer and wear out. 
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% No Motor so Simple— None More 
% Flezible— Full Power Every Stroke. 
No Valves to Grind; No j 
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But instead: Wide free ports for the gas 
in metal sleeves which slide noiselessly on 
a film of oil. A big, round combustion 
chamber with centerfire spark where every 
drop of gas is turned into power for your 
use. The little carbon that forms helps to 
seal compression more tightly. 


The stalwart chassis matches the age- 
resisting motor. The coachwork completes 
the car’s perfections. Thus luxurious travel 
becomes a continuous economy with the 


Willys-Knight. 


` WILLYS‘OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO: CANADIAN FACTORY, WILLYS-OVERLAND, LTD., WEST TORONTO, CANADA 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


Sleeve Valve Motor Improves With Use 
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This is the Typewriter 
you have been waiting for 


Remington 
Portable 


AKES a friend of every user— 
a revelation to the man, or 
woman, who is tired of the pen. 

Has the Standard Keyboard—no shift- 
ing for figures—with automatic ribbon 
reverse and every other feature com- 
mon to the big machines. Strong, 
Efficient and Complete. 


Fits in case only four inches high. 
Can be carried everywhere, used 
anywhere—even on your lap. 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
374 Broadway New York 


“Just like operating a Standard Type- 
writer.” That’s what you will say the 
moment your fingers touch the keys. 


On sale today by over one thousand dealers 
and all Remington branch offices 


| 


watched this peculiarly assorted crowd 
mih proranad curiosity. 
“This gang has got me all keel up,” 


' said Waco. 


“Some movie man must be shooting a 
Down-East village scene,” said Whitey. 
“One of those hicks just flashed a roll 
the size of a bass drum. There’s some- 
thing about this I don’t get,” said Waco. 
If Waco was puzzled at seeing a thick 
roll of bills in the possession of one of the 
mountaineers, he was nothing less than 


| astounded when the betting began. At 


the pit all the “Reading” money in 
sight, and there was considerable of it, 
was covered a half-hour before the fight 


| was to begin. 


GHARPLY at two o’clock the chief petty 
officer from the “Reading,” assisted by 
a few willing hands, lifted a wicker cage 
basket into the pit and released the fa- 
mous feline champion of their ship. 
murmur of surprise and admiration 
went around the pit succeeded by an out- 
burst of clapping as the cat, in one 
nervous bound, made the center of rhe 
ring and stood there magnificently, in the 
sun, her back slightly arched, in all the 
lory of her gray and golden coloring. 
Hee eyes shone like two brass disks, 
their pupils contracted almost to obliter- 
ation by the glare. She seemed to know 
just what was expected of her as she 
slowly turned around and swept the ring. 
She did not have long to wait. The 
next moment Lem’s long arms were seen 
reaching out and depositing, with the care 
a mother exercises over her sick child, the 
emaciated hound form of Robert Fitzim- 
mons. The dog was put down on his 
feet; sound eye toward the cat. 
he wildcat immediately drew herself 
together ready to meet the dog’s attack. 
But there followed no attack. When he 
finally became aware of another animal in 


i the enclosure, Old Fitz, with a rT at- 
| tempt at exclusiveness, shrank off to the 


edge of the ring and began slowly walking 
around it, as if tryigg to get away. 

The wildcat erated as she was, in the 
center, turning cautiously with the fixed 
motions of a pivot, watching the dog 
swing tediously around the circle. 

Old Fitz walked around and around, 
never changing pace, never changing 
posture. Keene alert, the wildcat re- 
volved as though standing on a turn- 
table, continually facing the dog. 

Around and around he went. A hush 
fell over the onlookers. It grew so still 
that even the tread of the dog’s footfalls 
was plainly audible. 

The short tail of the wildcat rose in the 
air and a streak of fur along her back stood 
up like a brush. : 

Old Fitz never changed his pace. His 
ears continued to droop and his solitary 
optic hung fishily on the cat. Around and 
around he went, until ten minutes had gone 
by. The audience began to get restless. 

Around and around went Old Fitz. It 
was approaching twenty minutes of this. 
The cat for a moment relaxed, but the in- 
stant cocking of Old Fitz’s ear brought 
her up sharply. i 

Around and around, without variation, 
continued the unimpressionable dog. 
half-hour passed—forty minutes. It was 
incessant, interminable, relentless. 

“Suffering Sadie!” escaped from Waco’s 


vi NMN | Lips. “When's something going to hav- 
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Suit, 


J. A. ZEHNTBAUER, who, in five 
years became President and prin- 
cipal stockholder in the JANTZEN 
Knirtrnc Mius, manufacturers 
of the famous Jantzen Swimming 
and treasurer of another 
successful company. 


Why wait 20 years to be a President? 


HERE’S A MAN WHO WENT 


HE point which the Alexander 

Hamilton Institute repeats 
again and again is simply this: 
That the man who finds a way to 
shorten his path to success by 
five years, or ten years or fifteen 
is actually putting into the bank 
from $25,000 to $75,000 or more 
in cash. 


Succeed at fifty and you have 
a certain number of high salaried 
years ahead of you before your 
work is done; succeed at thirty- 
five, and you have fifteen addi- 
tional high salaried years. In 
other words the mere money value 
of executive training is so great 
that surely you owe it to your 
future and your family to inves- 
tigate at least. 


The story of J. A. Zehntbauer 
is only one of ‘thousands in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
files. As you read it go back in 
your business memory five years. 


How does your five years’ progress 
compare with his? 


Mr. Zehntbauer was a wholesale 
dry-goods salesman and five years 
ago became President of the 
Jantzen Knitting Mills of Portland, 
Oregon, a $10,000 concern. It 
was at that time—when he was 


TO THE TOP IN FIVE 


with a little company which might 
either remain little, or grow great, 
just in proportion to the business 
knowledge and judgment which he 
was able to bring to it—that Mr. 
Zehntbauer enrolled for the Mod- 
ern Business Course and Service. 


“I wish I could write a letter 
which would fully express my ad- 
miration for the Course,” he says. 


“In the years following my en- 
rolment, our company has grown 
from a capital of $10,000 to 
$150,000. In addition I have 
fathered a movement which re- 
sulted in the organization of a 
$300,000 company to manufacture 
worsted yarns, and am treasurer 
of that-company also.” 


How much is 50% of $140,000? 


“It would not have been possible 
for me by experience alone to gain 
in a lifetime the knowledge that I 
have acquired thru the Modern 
Business Course,” Mr. Zehntbauer 
continues. . . . “I would feel that 
I was making a conservative state- 
ment if I should say that at least 
50% of my success could be at- 
tributed to my contact with the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute.” 


The difference between a $10,000 com- 
ny and a $150,000 company is $140,000 
if one considers only the capital stock alone. 


- Position... 


And fifty percent of this progress, Mr. 
Zehntbauer says, is attributable to the 
fact that systematic business training made 
it possible for him to do in five years what 
other men use up a business lifetime in 
achieving. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


If you will clip the coupon below we shall 
be glad to mail you the little book which 
formed Mr. Zehntbauer’s introduction to 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute—‘ Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business.” Just what the 
Modern Business Course and Service is 
and does; just how it has helped men whose 
position and problem were precisely like 
yours—all this is explained fully in this 
useful little book. It will be sent without 
obligation. 


The Institute seeks to jemiade no man 
against his will. It asks merely for an 
opportunity to present the facts. Surely 
the rewards are large enough to justify you 
now in sending for the book and giving it 
an hour of careful thought in your own 
office or home. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
479 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Nant en 


Business 
Address .... 


Business 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 
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Get Ease of Eye 


Ease of eye, and ease of nerves, come 


from the Driver’s Seat 


through a plate glass windshield — be- `i 


cause the road ahead is seen as it is. You 
don’t see double through plate glass. You 
don’t have to contend with swirls and 
scrolls. You don’t see little curlicues nor 
blisters. . 


Plate glass hasn’t accidental prisms, 
nor waves, bumps or hollows. It helps 
you drive naturally, relaxed. For you 
don’t have to peer nor squint—as you do 
through flawful common glass. When 
mishap breaks your auto glass, replace it 
with plate glass. 


Eye-glasses are ground and worked, 
trued and polished. Wearing spectacles 
with a flaw or swirl in them is beyond 
conception. For the spectacles on your 
car, or for the windows, use the kind of 
glass that is ground and worked, trued 
and polished—plate glass. 


PLATE Grass MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
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pen?” The mountaineers looked on with 
increasing interest, and entirely satisfied. 
“Wait a while,” said Lem, “that wil’- 
cat has a lotta goat left that the ol’ dawg 
ain’t got yet.” g 
Around and around—Old Fitz circum- 
scribed the endless circle with the regu- 
larity of the sun. The only change notice- 
able was that the solitary eye, drooping 
at first, was now wide open and alert. 
But the cat could no longer continue the 
ordeal calmly. She became unsteady in 
her unceasing turning, wobbled slightly. 
Lines of sweat glistened in front of Waco’s 
ears. “l can’t stand this myself,” he 
groaned. ‘“Something’s going to crack.” 
The cat lifted her feet impatiently as 
though the spot in the center of the ring 
had suddenly grown hot and was now 
burning her paws. A slight tremor agi- 
tated her body. Her. eyes shot sparks. 
The crowd moved forward as they realized 
that something was about to happen. 


"THE dog continued the deadly grind, as 

ever, but the cat’s body became drawn 
and tense as she gathered herself. She 
crouched, began to tremble, and then 
with a savage, agonized snarl she sudden- 
ly hurled herself at the dog. Old Fitz saw 
her get ready, stopped, and squatted low 
on the ground facing the attack. At the 
precise instant when it looked as if the 
ferocious claws of the wildcat were about 
to tear into the dog and rip him to a 
frazzle, Old Fitz’s head shot up from his 
shoulders like the quick dart of a lizard’s 
tongue. There was a gleam of white 
teeth, and his long jaws closed over the 
gray, furry neck. Then followed a quick, 
angry shake, a sharp toss—and it was all 
over. 

Old Fitz stood still for a few seconds, 
| looking at the cat to see if by any chance 
or miscalculation a spark of life should 
still be left in the limp body lying there. 
Then he opened his mouth, yawned, and 
turned his head to locate a familiar face. 
The actual fight had lasted seven seconds. 

The first voice to be heard in the crowd 
was Lem’s, as he lifted Old Fitz out of the 
enclosure. ‘‘There’s the finest mountain 
hour’? this side o’ the Cheat River,” he 
remarked with satisfaction; “for fightin’ 
gimme a scientific ol’ dawg like this what 
uses his bean.” Then he addressed him- 
self to the dog. “You ol’ houn’! All tired 
in the jints and footsore, ain’t you? 
Fightin’ ’s awful hard on a dawg’s feet.” 

Whitey shook himself out of his dazed 
condition and said, “Hard on his feet?— 
on his feet! Did you get that, Waco?” 

Lem, surrounded by his friends and 
townsmen, disappeared down the road 
on his way back to his ship. Old Fitz fol- 
lowed along, staggering gloomily at Lem’s 
heels. Whitey watched them go. 

“Say, Waco,” he observed at length, 
“did it ever strike you how much alike 
those two birds are—Lem and that 
hound of his? For just one year that red- 
head has walked around us, winding us up, 
never saying a word till he got his chanst. 
After that, it was all over in a wink. | 
guess he must of cleaned up, say, five 
thousand bucks on that poor cripple.” | 

“He’s one funny gazook, that’s sure, 
agreed Waco. d 

“Yes... funny... that’s what he is. 
I bet the ‘Reading’ couldn’t say right 
now which is the funnier, him or the city 
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“DEPENDABILITY PLUS” 


In an unpretentious office in one of the greatest manufacturing plants in 
the world, there sits a quiet, elderly man who is known to every one, from 
the president to the smallest office boy, as “Dependability Plus.” 


For forty years he has been in the employ of this company. There is not 
a question concerning the business that he cannot answer better than any 
one else. He is responsible for more than half the improvements in their 
product; he tests and approves every change in their methods. His achieve- 
ments have won him world-wide fame. 


Yet, if you ask him, he will tell you that his greatest pride is in the affec- 
tionate, respectful name by which he is known to all, “Dependability Plus.” 
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For every man who is voluntarily de- 
pendable, there are a hundred depend- 
able only through force of circumstance. 
Placed in positions where dependability 
is a requirement, it becomes with them a 
forced virtue—a feeble flame that needs 
the constant fanning of necessity. 


Voluntary dependability is a quality of 
the spirit. It may characterize a business 
as well as a man or woman. When it does 
you will find the name of that business 
honored and respected wherever it is 
heard. And you will find its products of 
a quality that is rarely equaled. 


In the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
and chemical products Squibb holds such 
a place. Squibb quality in the products 
described below is a revelation to persons 
who use them for the first time. 


Squibb’s castor oil, for example, is not 
the offensive, unpleasant cathartic that is 
taken under protest by so many people. 
By careful refining and purifying, the 
Squibb product is almost entirely freed 
from the detested taste and is of greater 
medicinal value as well. 


This same thing holds true with other 
Squibb HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS. At the 
Squibb Laboratories, for more than half a 
century, a constant process of testing and 
research work has raised the purity and 
efficacy -of all Squibb products to a point 
that never has been reached before. 


There is no reason why you should be 
satisfied with quality that is inferior. to 
Squibb. But there are a score of reasons 
why you should prefer Squibb quality 
above any other. 


Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Norwegian; cold 
pressed; pure in taste. Rich in vitamine. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in taste; 
dependable. 


Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. 


Preferred 
also for taste. 


Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and protective powder 
of highest purity. 


Squibb’s Sugar of Milk—specially refined for preparing 
infants’ food. Quickly soluble. In sealed tins. 


Squibb’s Olive Oil—selected oil from Southern 
France. Absolutely pure. (Sold only through 
druggists.) 


Squibb’s Pure Spices—specially 
selected by laboratory tests for 
their full strength and flavor. 
(Sold only through druggists.) 


Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made from Squibb'’s 
Milk of Magnesia. Contains no soap or other detrimental 
substance. Corrects mouth acidity. 


Squibb’s Talcum Powder—a delightfully soft and soothing 
powder. Boudoir, Carnation, Violet and Unscented. 


Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite preparation of correct 
composition for the care of the skin, 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceedingly pure, there- 
fore without bitter taste. 


NST Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a spe- 


cially purified product, free from 
arsenic, therefore safe. 


K] 

. Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and per- 

s fectly soluble. Soft powder for dust- 
ing; granular form for solutions. 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
“The Priceless Ingredient” of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 


SQUIBB 


Copyright 1922, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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The American Magazine 


~ Announces its 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Through the medium of its Home Study Courses, Columbia University offers 
the advantages of its teachers and equipment to men and women throughout 


the country. This is in fulfillment of the University’s definite policy of Scholar- * 


ship and Service. 


Although this is the first general announcement to be made regarding these 
courses, this Department of the University has been in operation for two 
years. Its work has been so successful that Columbia has decided to broaden 
the scope of its activities and to place its advantages within the reach of all 
who seek further systematic study but are unable to take resident courses in 
any university as candidates for a degree. 


The Columbia Home Study Courses are prepared and conducted by members 
of the University teaching staff wich whom each student is in direct contact 
throughout the course. The Home Study Courses, however, have been organ- 
ized differently from the resident college courses so that they may be con- 
ducted in writing and so that the instructor may supervise the work of each 
student and test it for thoroughness. 


These courses offer opportunity for increased business efficiency and for the 
broader, happier life which greater knowledge always brings. 


You may be one of the many thousands of college graduates who would like 
to carry certain studies farther but who have heretofore lacked proper facilities 
for such work. 


Possibly you never attended college. Here, then, is an opportunity to obtain, 
without interference with your present duties or vocation and from a truly 
national university, many of the advantages which a resident academi¢ course 
would have given you. 


The following are a few of the many subjects covered by the Home Study Courses. 


English Composition Economics Photo Play Writing Mathematics 
Business English Psychology. Short Story Writing Foreign Languages 
English Literature Philosophy Modern Drama Accounting 


Foreign Exchange Drafting Typography 
American Literature History Secretarial Correspondence 


Write to the University for full information regarding Courses. 


Columbia University 
inthe City of New Bork 


HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT, Room At, Columbia Universitv, New York City 


Please send me the Bulletin of Columbia Home Study Courses. I am especially interested 
in the following subjects. 
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The Most Wonderful 
Fight Against Odds 
That I Ever Knew 


FIRST PRIZE 
A Wife’s Brave Fight 


NN’S mother protested bitterly 
against the marriage of her only 
daughter to a man many years 

er senior, twice divorced. 

“Ben,” Ann proposed one year after 
their marriage, “you have suggested that 
if you had a new field, you could build up 
a better insurance business. I am studyin 
stenography; if you wish to go South, 
can help you in the office.” 

“Oh, will you? The change will help.” 
Slyly, “Then the boys cannot tempt me 
to go out for a noon bracer, if I have my 
wife along for lunch.” 

Increasing business in the Southern lo- 
cation meant busy days, and evenings 
she met his nervous irritability by going 
out with him, or reading a book aloud. 
Finally she introduced a course of study, 
including oratory. During idle moments, 
she composed short speeches, which he 
learned. At a Chamber of Commerce 
meeting he was called upon for an opinion 
on a subject which Ann and he had 
treated. They voted him president at 
their next election. 

Yer there were times when, coming 
home from a banquet, he had to be put 
to bed for a day. And Ann forgave. 

As president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Ben was called upon to address 
other organizations; his delivery of Ann’s 
speeches brought him the nomination for 
congressman of his district. 

‘Two nights before election, he came 
home intoxicated. Break of day found 
him sobered. 

“Ben, I’ve stood all I can. Humiliation 
is gnawing at my self-respect, until I 
wonder my love has endured.” 

He lay stunned as Ann hurled naked 
truths with a God-given force. 

“I will remain your wife only until you 
take the next glass of liquor. There will 
be no compromise.” 

Ben became in time the best-loved 
congressman the district had ever elected. 

His many friends wonder to this day 
why such a brilliant orator cannot make 
an impromptu speech. MRS. H. M. 


SECOND PRIZE 
A Girl’s Will Force 


YEARS ago in the South I met Sue. 
She was twelve, and loved books with 
all the strength of her young heart. Her 
father railed against her studious habits. 
“You're polin the girl,” he would say 
to his wife. “The younger ’uns take to 
workin’ about the house, an’ she—” 
But always his wife replied: ; 
“Sue’s different from us, Dan. God’s 
making her what we might have been. 
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“THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY CARRY” 


MINT 


OD 


STANDARD * 


PORTABLE 


WRITING EASILY and 
swiftly, by touching its receptive 
keys with the finger-tips, is 
really a pleasant task—hardly 
a task at all. i 


Mother and father, son and 
daughter feel a new impulse to 
write, an impulse that becomes 
a typewriting habit. 


In the home, the Underwood 
Standard Portable serves all 
members of the family impar- 
tially, whatever the nature of 
the writing to be done. 


It is obtainable at Underwood 
offices in all principal cities. [Or 
use coupon below]. Send for 
booklet, “Giving Wings to Words” 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC., Underwood Building, New York 


THE lightest Portable when 
cased for carrying. Weight, 
uncased,6% lbs.; cased, 9% lbs. 


Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. 


O Enclosed find $50 for Underwood 
Standard Portable. 


O Send descriptive booklet. 


: 20 Staunane Paitane te ¢ 4 
Sent guaranteed to any point 22 STANDARD Poara: Trrewuren f Ninia 


in the U. S. on receipt of $50. ae wi 
z T Rs 


Address 
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fo. 1418 
Long Daven-O 


Daven~ 


With a Kroehler Daven-O in your home, you can have all the comfort 
of a handsomely furnished living room, the convenience that an extra 
sleeping room affords, and economy of reduced rentals. The Kroehler 
Daven-O takes the place of an additional room and subtracts from 
the family budget the rental which that room would cost. 

By day it is a handsomely upholstered, luxurious piece of living 
room furniture, just like any other fine davenport in appearance, with 
bedding completely concealed. There is ample room, when folded, for 
thick, removable mattress and bedding. 

At night it is converted, with one simple motion, into a full-sized, 
comfortable bed, with patented, sagless, folding metal bed frame 
and springs. 

Made in overstuffed styles and Colonial and Period designs, with any 
wood finish; upholstery of plush, tapestry, velour, genuine leather or 
leather substitute. Made to harmonize with any decorative scheme. 
Handsome styles, at prices to meet any requirement. Sold by leading 
furniture dealers everywhere, for cash or easy payments. Ask for 
demonstration. Look for Kroehler trade mark. Send for free booklet. 


KRoEHLER MANUFACTURING Company, Chicago 
Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 


SThe Invisible Bed Room 


Thus for twelve years Sue lived in a 
world apart with her books. 

Then, one afternoon Sue returned from 
school to find her mother dead. 

After the funeral her father said: 

“You’ve got to quit them books now. 
I can’t afford hired help. You must take 
charge o’ the young ’uns and the home.” 

That night Sue made a plan: On school 


| days she rose early, prepared the breakfast, 


got the children ready for school, dressed 


| the four-year-old and the baby, and left 


them in the charge of a kind-hearted 


| neighbor. In the afternoons she cooked 


the dinner, planned the meals for the next 
day, etc. On Saturdays she did the 
heavier work. 

Three months later Sue handed her 
father a report card with its usual ex- 
cellent marks. 

He stared at it blankly. 

“ You mean you’ve been doin’ the house- 
work an’ carryin’ on with them books, 
too?” 

Sue nodded. 

“Is that what books teach you?” 

“Yes. They’re full of such things— 
men and women who die rather than give 
up. 

There was moisture in her father’s eyes 
a: nay note oe pe 

“Im right proud of you, my girl. 
Maybe I can help you a bit about the 
house.” And he did. E. C. 


THIRD PRIZE 
The Mother of Eight 


ONE of the most courageous struggles 
I ever knew was put up by a min- 
ister’s wife, the mother of eight children. 
The ministry had never yielded a big salary. 
Then it was cut off. When the eighth was 
little more than a baby, the minister’s 
health and mind failed and he had to be 
sent to an asylum. 

I lived near them, and I know how hard 
she worked to get enough for them to eat 
and clothes to make them presentable at 
school and church. It was a great sight, 
that seat full of children with Mother at 
the head. Most of their, clothes looked as 
though they had been made for someone 
else, but they were always clean and well 
mended, and even the larger boys did not 
seem to be ashamed of wearing second- 
hand clothes. She brought them up to be 
ashamed to lie, ashamed to do wrong, but 
that their poverty was something for 
which they were not to blame—but only a 
handicap to make them work harder. 

They all worked what time they had 
out of school. She bought a little house 
on the edge of town with an acre of gar- 
den. She bought it on the instalment plan. 

The neighbors advised taking the older 
boys out of school and putting them to 
work, but she said, “No. They must all 
have their chance.” They all went through 
high school. Two of them worked their way 
through the state university. One is now 
the superintendent of schools in one of the 
best-known cities of the Middle West. 
The mother has an honored place in his 
home. She feels that her years of struggle 
were worth while, for her children are all 
men and women of whom she can be 
proud. MRS. R. E. Le 
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This striking Valspar 
Boiling Water Test has 
been shown at the Chi- 
cago Pageant of Prog- 
ress; Texas State Fair 
held at Dallas; at the 
Motor Boat Show, New 
York; Michigan Retail 
Hardware Show, Grand 
Rapids; at the Office & 
Household Appliances 
Exposition in Philadel 


pee Annual Marine 
xposition in New York; 
Paint Trade Material 
Exhibition in Boston; 


Penn. and Atlantic Sea- 
board Hardware Associ- 
ation Exposition in 


Philadelphia. 


The Valspar Varnish-Stains 
Alone Stand the Valspar Tests! 


“A look is better thanathousand words” — 
so runs an ancient proverb of the Orient. 
To enable people to have this “look’’—to 
personally witness a demonstration of the 
amazing waterproof qualities of Valspar Var- 
nish-Stains—we are exhibiting the convinc- 
ing Valspar Boiling Water Test shown above 
at expositions all over the United States. 


This is the test: 


The table top shown above was divided 
into seven sections and each section finished 
with a well-known varnish-stain—Valspar 
Varnish-Stain in the middle. 


Then for hours, from the electrically heated 
kettle and circulating pump, a steady stream 
of boiling water flowed across the table top. 


Of all the stains tested, the Valspar Varnish- 
Stain alone stood up—retained its original 
clearness of color and beauty of finish. All 
the others checked, wrinkled, grew dull and 
turned white under this terrible test. 

For Valspar Varnish-Stains are not ‘only 
beautiful in color—they are Valspar itself 
—the weatherproof, waterproof, accident- 
proof varnish. 

Valspar Varnish-Stains are easy to apply 
and dry hard over night. Valspar and 
stain are applied with one stroke of the 
brush. 

Send for color card showing the six natural 
wood colors of Valspar Varnish-Stains—Light 
Oak, Dark Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry, 
Moss Green. Use coupon for sample can. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris 


Amsterdam 


W. P. Futter & Co., Pacific Coast 
This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 


VALENTINE’S 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., 


N.Y. 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps, amounting to 15c for each 35c 


sample can See er (Only 
one sample of each product supplie 
at this Dal price. Write plainly.) Valspar be $ 
Valspar Stain 


Dikti Name. oa 


-O 
sod 


VARNISH-STAIN Id 


Dealer’s Address........... 


The famous Your Name _. 


State Color. 
Valspar Enamel [] 
State Color 


Vour?Addrete)§ os City. 
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Tested 


Our tremendous increase of sales shows that a 
lot of men have just taken my word for it 
that Mennen Shaving Cream is amazingly 
efficient. 

I suppose some have indifferently ignored 
my statements as mere advertising claims. 


But here is one man who really put 
Mennen’s to the test. 

It seems that after trying almost every- 
thing, he finally settled on one soap as the 
least irritating of the lot. But a friend told 
him that his experiments were inconclusive 
since he had overlooked Mennen’s. So, he 
bought a tube. 

First, he used Mennen’s on the right side 
of his face and his old soap on the left, 
employing two brushes. 

Score—Mennen—1 Opponent—o 

Next time, he reversed—Mennen’s on the 
left side. Mennen’s won. 

In the last round, he shaved three times 
running with the old soap, and then three 
times with Mennen’s. 

To quote from his letter: 

“There was no longer room for doubt. My 
face certainly felt better after using Mennen’s.’ 

The other day, I was explaining to a friend 
the scientific reason for Mennen’s startling 
superiority and he asked, “Why don’t you 
put that in your column?” I showed him the 
letter from which I have just quoted. 

“There is only one way in which a man 
can be convinced that Mennen’s is better,” 

I told him, “and that is by trying it on his 
own face. There are three things the selection 
of which no man leaves to science—his wife, 
tobacco, and shaving soap.” 


Faced by the actuality of 365 shaves a year 


for the rest of his life, a man wants to know. 
That is why I say, “never mind the reason 
—try it!” ; 

There’s more proof in my 10 cent 
demonstrator tube than in all the science that 
has ever been written. Oh! and by the way, 
don’t forget that Mennen “Talcum for Men” 
is a genuine he-powder. 


tore 


(Mennen Salesman) q 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 


Personal—And Indiscreet 


(Continued from page 19) 


I wrote a number of other poems, which 
nobody seemed to care for but me. 
Still, poetry was never wholly convincing 
to me. I never could see the sense in 
twisting an idea around to make sing 
rhyme with fling, and never found any- 
thing said in rhyme that could not have 


been said better and more directly in un- 
tortured words. 

Afterward I taught school near Jackson- 
ville, in two country districts. 

At about the age of twenty-one I en- 
tered the ministry. As I look back upon 
it now I see myself carried along by my 
environment. I was young. I had not yet 
ripened and separated myself from the 

arent stem of ideas and feelings. My 
Sather being a Methodist minister, the 
ministry appealed to me as an avenue of 
self-expression. I was sincere. But it was 
a sincerity of the medium in which I 
floated. Every influence operated to 
crush my individuality. Conformity was 
the shining virtue. 


M* FIRST charge was at a railroad 
junction called Chapin, where my 
congregation met in an upper room over 
a hardware store. I received seventy-five 
dollars for my year’s labor. It was more 
than it was worth. : 

The next charge I had was at Rood- 
house, Illinois, a larger junction town. 
While here I often os aN the family of 
Doctor Short, who was president of the 
Female College, at Jacksonville. It was 
a very aa and friendly atmosphere. 
Here I met a girl student who captured 
my wayward fancy. I married her, and 
we went to live in the parsonage at Rood- 
house. We have faved’ together harmoni- 
ously for thirty-seven years. To us were 
born four children, two of whom are living. 

My last charge in Illinois was at Bloom- 
ington. From there I went to Omaha, 
Nebraska, where I spent three years, the 
happiest of all my ministry. From 
Omaha I went to the Trinity Church at 
Chicago. This was my first charge in a 
great city. I had tremendous ambitions. 
I was going to do great things. But there 
I began to find out that I did not fit as a 
denominational leader. I did not realize 
it. I labored hard at the oars, but the 
current was against me. 

I was not interested in denominational 
aims. Doubtless my fellow ministers 
thought me egotistic. Really, I was grop- 
ing. I never had any trouble with a church. 
There was never any clash over doctrines. 
I believed, and still believe, in the great 
fundamentals the church stands for. 

But the machinery repelled me I 
could not throw myself into the great and 
fascinating business of propagandizing 
the essentials, because I had to work too 
| hard at the nonessentials. I did not want 
| to be headstrong, and so for years I did 
my best to be a regular pastor. I was 
never a very efficient one. 

I was a good preacher; that is, I had 
good congregations, and people were in- 
terested; but the business of running any 
| kind of institution, with its boards and 
| committees and rules, was not one for 


which I was adapted. 


After being seven years in Chicago, I 
was called to the Union Congregational 
Church, at Worcester, Massachusetts. I 
remained at Worcester seven years. Then 
I resigned my pulpit. For almost thirty 

ears I had served as a Christian minister. 
got along about as well as other preach- 
ers. 

T love and respect the Christian Church, 
or rather the people in it. In my judg- 
ment they are the finest people in the 
world. They are intelligent, open-minded, 
just, and sincere. They are the backbone 
of our civilization. But I was never in- 
tended to be an officer in an institution. 
I was born, as I now see it, to devote my- 
self entirely to Ideas. The task of or- 
ganizing is for others. Machinery never 
interested me. My whole aim and en- 
thusiasm is for the individual, not for the 
corporate body. 

In other words, I like folks, rather than 
the Church, Lodge, or Nation they are in. 
My vision is not that of the hymn— 
“Like a mighty army, moves the Church 
of God;” but rather that of the parable of 
the lump of leaven which a woman took 
and hid in three measures of meal until the 
whole was leavened. 

I suppose 1 am essentially a heretic. 
Yet not a heretic of belief, for I believe in 
the great central truths of Jesus’s teach- 
ing even more utterly than the Church 
ofhcials; I am rather a heretic of practice, 
if I may coin the phrase, for to me Chris- 
tianity is essentially unorganizable; it 
must remain free to reach ‘‘all the 
world.” As Wesley said, “The world is 
my parish.” 

And then, I did not want to preach, as 
my fellow ministers did, to convert any- 
body. Why should I want to convert 
them, when probably they were really as 
good as I? I wanted to preach, as a poet 
wants to write, as a painter to paint, as an 
architect to build. It was the pure im- 
pulse of self-expression. I had glimpses of 
spiritual truth, visions of the laws of life 
and of the beauties of virtue; and I wanted 
to reveal what I had seen. 


(THESE are the reasons why I stepped 
out of the pulpit and into the newspa- 
pers. In the first place, I wanted “‘all the 
world;” and the p i place all the world can 
be found to-day is reading the newspaper. 
There is neither bond nor free, Jew nor 
Gentile, Greek nor barbarian. There, and 
there alone, are college professors and 
elevator boys, hired girls and million- 
aires’ wives, black and white, Bolsheviks 
and bankers. There is the one world 
where there is no class (how I loathe the 
word!), no exclusiveness, no party, no 
respectability—nothing but just folks. 
That I have achieved my ambition, 
that I now write my daily preachment, 
which appears in some Ey newspapers 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
that l have what is said to be the largest 
audience to whom any human being ever 
spoke daily, numbering around Ffeeen 
millions, and that I am able to keep this 
position not because a bishop appoints me 
or any institution backs me, and not be- 
cause 1 am subsidized ‘by some benevolent 
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STANDARD 
UNDERWOOD 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter 
is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
perts. New enamel—new nickeling 
— new lettering—new platen—new 
key rings — new parts wherever 
needed — making it impossible for 
to tell it from a brand new 

nd An up-to-date ma- 
chine with two-color ribbon, back 
pi sewed Ras stenel device, eens 
ibbon In 
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From Factory 


to You 


Yes, only $3 brings you this gen- 
uine Rebuilt Standard Visible 
Underwood direct from our fac- 
tory, and then only small monthly 
payments while you are using it 
make it yours; or, if convenient, 

y cash. Either way, there is a 
Bie , very much worth-while sav- 
ing, too. Genuine, new Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear 
comes—genuine standard, four- 


And Its YOURS! 


row, single-shift keyboard—thor- 
oughly tested — guaranteed for 
five years. 


$3 Puts It in 
Your Home 


You don’t even have to scrim 

and save to pay cash. Instead, 

you pay only a little each month 
in amounts so conveniently small 
that you will hardly notice them, 
while all the time you are pay- 
ing you will be enjoying the 
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use of and the profits from the 
machine. 


10 Days’ Free 
Trial 


Remember, you don’t even have 
to buy the ‘machine until you get 
it and have used it on 10 days’ 
free trial so that you can see for 
yourself how new it is and how 
well it writes. You must be satis- 
fied or else the entire transaction 
will not cost you a single penny, 


‘Act NOW! Mail TODAY! WF- 


All shipments made direct to you from our 
big modern factory (shown above)—the largest 
typewriter rebuilding plant in the world 


Now is the time when every dollar saved 
counts. Let us save you many dollars. 
Don’t delay. Get this wonderful easy pay- 
ment bargain offer now, so you can send for 
and be sure of getting your Underwood at a 
big saving—on our easy terms or for cash. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
SHIPMAN -WARD MFG. CO. geg 


2065 Shipman Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Montrose and Ravenswood Aves. 


Writing Underwood 
me to buy. 


Name. 


. P. D. No. 
1 Post 
Office 


Pre errr 


: TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 

I SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 

2065 Shipman Bldg., Montrose and Ravenswood Aves. 
Send by return. mail Be ain Offer No. 2065 of a Standard Visible 
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An Open &Shut 
Proposition 


It opens the door to complete 
freedom from dress worries and 
shuts out forever the exaspera- 
tion of gaping soft cuffs and 
slipping belt buckles. 

Its the Kum-a-part idea—the 
basis of two creations—the Kuff 
Button that clicks open and snaps 
shut; the Belt Buckle that snaps 
on and can’t slip. Their security 
satisfies—yet a flip of the finger 
opens either. 

Designed to delight the discrimi- 
nating. Priced to please the 
pocketbook. 


Imitations ape the appearance— 
but the name “Kum-a-part” is 
uncopyable. See it on the back 
of every Kum-a-part product. 
It protects! 


UMAPART 


The Kuff Button 
The Belt Buckle 


At Jewelers and Men’s Shops 


The Buckle $1.00 to $10.00 
(Fits Every Belt) 


The Button 50c to $25 the pair 


Write for the Kum-a-part 
Book "'J” of Correct Dress 


Attlebo: 


! my 


person or persons, but simply because peo- 
ple want to read what I write, and the 
newspapers know this and pay me wages 
for it, just as they do for sporting news 
or funny pictures—all this is to me the 
cause of devout thankfulness to God, but 
I am not vainglorious over it. 

At the age of forty-eight I resigned my 
pastorate at Worcester. I had no money; 
so I borrowed sixteen hundred dollars on 
life insurance and went back to 
Chicago. Here I made enough by lectur- 
ing occasionally to pay my rent and up- 
keep, while I tried to get my peculiar stuff 
into the newspapers. 

After some six months, Leigh Reilly, 
then editor of the Chicago ‘‘ Evening 
Post,” gave mea chance. I wrote for his pa- 
per a little article about four inches long, 
which appeared daily on the editorial 
page, and was called “The Philosopher’s 
Corner.” For this I got a dollar a day. 

After about six months I was fired. 
Meanwhile, however, Edward Bok, of the 
‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” had seen the 
“Post” articles. He cut out one that he 
liked, and sent it to me with a letter, ask- 
ing me if I could do this sort of thing right 
along. I wrote twenty little articles and 
sent them to him. Half of them were on 
pink paper and half on white. He kept 
the pink ones. This is a good hint for 
struggling authors—use pink paper. That 
is about as valuable as most hints. The 
vaas of this was that I wrote a page in 

r. Bok’s paper for several months. 

I succe , also, in breaking into the 
Chicago “Tribune,” and wrote some for 
the back page of the Hearst papers. The 
way I got into the “Tribune” 1s instruc- 
tive to young writers. I wrote to James 
Keeley, the editor, and said, in substance, 
“You have a religious column in your 
Sunday issue. You know, of course, that 
it is punk. I am enclosing copy I have 
written as a substitute, to show you my 
hand. I am going to send you five more.” 
He never answered me. But some time 
afterward I got a letter from Burns 
Mantle, then the “Tribune” Sunday 
editor, asking me to write for him. 


BOUT this time Wilbur Nesbit, a suc- 

cessful columnist on the “Post,” sent 
me to George Matthew Adams, who was 
running a syndicate. Adams was willing 
to try to syndicate my stuff, although he 
atr E me only a dollar a day. He got 
the material out under the title of “ Think- 
ing Themes.” 

Some time afterward Adams was chosen 
managing editor of the Associated News- 
papers, a new syndicate composed of sev- 
eral papers of large circulation, of which 
Victor Lawson of the Chicago “ News” was 
president. Through Adams I was taken 
on as a writer for this syndicate at a good 
salary. Adams afterward retired from his 
position as editor to attend to a syndi- 
cate of his own; but I was kept on. 

I have lived in New York eight or nine 
years. I found that the same sort of 
writing I was doing for the Associated 
Newspapers is in demand throughout the 
business world. That is, simple, clear, 
imaginative material, with a human 
touch. Dry-goods firms, real estate con- 
cerns, banks, hotels, and trade papers 
began to come to me. Theatres, moving- 
picture houses, in fact, every enterprise 
that wants to reach the public were my 
possible employers. 


Hence, I began to do a considerable 
amount of advertising writing. I wrote 
prologues and titles for moving pictures, 
placards to hang up in hotels, material 
that could be used by banks, editorials for 
trade papers, prospectuses for business 
houses. Many concerns which had pecu- 
liar problems of advertising, turned to me. 

In all this I conceived that I was 

reaching the Gospel just as much as I 

ad been in the Church. In the field 
of business I was advocating the same 
decencies, moralities, and spiritual values 
that ministers advocate in their pulpits. 
And I found that the multitude in the 
street was just as hungry for the great 
verities of life as the exclusive congre- 
gations that gather in churches. All that 
was necessary was to translate these 
things into understandable language and 
to infuse into that language the warmth 
of human interest and the assurance of 
common sense. 

For instance, a gentleman called on me 
not long ago and asked me if I would 
write the text for some motto cards; that 
is, cards for Christmas, Easter, birthdays, 
and the like, such as are usually sold in 
stationery and notion stores. This ap- 
pealed to me at once. Why was not this 
an opportunity to put upon these cards 
some sound and helpful sentiment, so that 
the kind of people who send cards one to 
another could use something that was 
wholesome and helpful instead of some- 
thing that was cheap and common? 


I ONCE sat next to Augustus Thomas at 
a public dinner, and in the course of the 
conversation he said to me, “Crane, I 
read your stuff. It reminds me of a cigar 
my father used to smoke. It was a five- 
cent cigar. When I asked him why he 
smoked these cigars, he said, ‘Well, they 
are cheap, and every once in a while you 
get a good one.’ ” 

I do not call myself a preacher, because 
I do not like the connotations of the name. 
But all the same, I am a preacher, and will 
never be anything else. Only, I am willing 
to sit at the feet of the world, and give the 
world what it wants. I give it ideas and 
words, precisely as a brick mason gives it 
bricks, because it orders them and pays 
for them. Thus I am serving the wond in 
the same way the bricklayer is. I am a 
business man. I am a merchant of ideas. 
Iam a craftsman with words. 

I make no pretensions to be literary. 1 
tried to break into the high-brow maga- 
zines by writing their kind of literature, 
but was not very successful. Most maga- 
zines are like churches. They have their 
little congregations. Nobody has the 
world, except the newspaper. Of course, 
the conventional critic turns his nose up 
at my writing, because the critic has his 
canons of opinion quite as much as a 
bishop. His opinions about what I write 
are diverting, bus they teach me nothing. 
The man whose opinion I value is the 
managing editor of the newspaper. He 
alone knows whether my stuff gets over or 
not. The other man whose opinion l 
value is myself. I know whether I am 
sincere or not, and whether I am true to 
my ideals and convictions. If I can 
satisfy these two people, I am content. 

Altogether, I do not consider that I 
have resigned from the ministry, or that 
I have gone out of the pulpit. I have 
simply moved on to a larger charge, 
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Athletic Underwear 


UT on Sealpax and cool off for the summer! Put on Sealpax 
and you will understand why everybody who knows Sealpax 
wants to tell the world about it. 


Take it from the men who wear Sealpax—there is no underwear that can make 
a hot day more comfortable—an active day less tiring—than a suit of Seal- 
pax Athletic Underwear. It’s built for coolness—planned for comfort—made with 
a free-and-easy athletic cut, of a light-and-breezy fabric, with elastic webbed 
shoulders and waistband, and with full roomy armholes. 
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Sealpax is too good to be sold like an ordinary underwear. You buy it packed 
in individual sanitary containers—a guarantee that it is as clean and crisp when 
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Sealpax is also made for women and children. “Lady Sealpax’’ offers women 
all the coolness and comfort of athletic underwear, daintily made in a wide 
range of fabrics. “Little Brother” and “Little Sister” Sealpax bring “Dad’s Com- 
fort to Dad’s Kids”—athletic underwear for children, cool and comfortable and 
reinforced for hard and long wear. 
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To Correct 
Your Mistakes in 


ENGLISH 


When You Know Just 
What They Are! 


You never knowingly use crude or slovenly English because 
‘ou realise the tremendous importance of correct language. 
‘ou value the opinion of your acquaintances too much to per 

mit your English to give them a false impression of your 
ability. Yet often you wonder if your English is correct. You 
have an uneasy feeling that mistakes are cropping up in your 
conversation and correspondence. Most of your mistakes are 
made unconsciously. Poor English is always harmful, but these 
unconscious errors are doubly dangerous, because your friends 
are too polite to tell you about them, and you repeat them 
again and again. = i 


15 Minutes 

Your English 

If you were aware of vour mistakes, 
how easy it would to correct 
them. And how self-confident and 
self-assured you would feel, if you J 
knew absolutely that every time you spoke or wrote your 
language was faultless. Here is your opportunity. Sherwin 
Cody's remarkable new method with his wonderful patented 
device enables you to test yourself, see where you stand, find 
your errors and correct them. With just fifteen minutes of 


fascinating practice each day, you can soon gain a masterful 
command of English. 


Sey NOt etoi 


Mr. Cody's remarkable course is based upon the sound 
educational principle that correct language can be acquired 
through practice. The most wonderful part of his course is 
the rapidity with which this habit of correct English is de- 
veloped. ull drills and tiresome study are discarded. No 
time is lost going over what you positively know. This course 
finds your errors—and then replaces them with the correct 
forms. You see yourself improve day by day. And through 
this interesting, pleasant practice, the habit of correct English 
is fixed ao firmly in your mind that vou never forget it, and 
you use it as instinctively as speech itself. 


English is the advertisement of your ability—it determines 
your place in the social and business scale. Charming per- 
sonality, fine clothes, wonderful appearance, count for little if 
handicapped by imperfect or “sloppy” English. People will 
think you lacking in education and culture if you misspell such 
common words as “separate” and “‘calendar;” if you say “be- 
tween you and I” instead of “between you and me,” “who” in- 


stead of “whom,” ‘shall’ instead of “will.” What can people 
think of you if you don’t know when to use one or two “c's” 


Astonishing Book on English 
Sent Free 


Make your English show you most favorably—make it a 
help instead of a hindrance. Poor English keeps you down, 
makes people judge vou unfairly. Good English is invariably 
the surest sign of education and culture. Find out where you 
stand. Rid yourself of the unconscious errors that handicap 
you. You can quickly gain a masterly command of English 
through Mr. Cody's remarkable new invention. 

Write for our new free book, “How to Speak and Write 
Masterly English.” It explains what Mr. Cody's invention 
can do for you. Merely mail the coupon, a letter, or a postal 
card, Your greatest possibilities will be reached only when 
you know and use correct English. Write today. 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
pillage Rio Sn ne dpe 
Sherwin Cody School of English 
95 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me at once your Free Book, “How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English.” 
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“Why I Have Got So Far 
So Good” 


(Continued from page 39) 


sincerely hope milliners as a whole will 
not take what I say in that sense. But 
in my case the connection was this: 
Millinery give me the habit of work— 
a habit I have not as yet recovered from. 

When I got me this millinery job, which 
was trimming, I had put on a dress of my 
mother’s because of not owning a long one 
of my own, and a long one was proof of 
maturity in those days, which it ain’t now 
but mostly the contrary. Well, I had on 
Ma’s dress, a hat I had made myself at 
$1.85, war tax included, and in my near- 
alligator purse was two dollars and fifteen 
cents in real money, which capital rep. 
our all, “our” consisting of Ma and me 
and my kid sister. 

I had cooked the last breakfast the 
corner grocer would trust us with at six 
that morning, sent my sister off to school, 
left a cold lunch for Ma on account she 
was sick in bed, and I had got to work by 
eight prompt. Just ten and one-half 

ears later to the day and hour, I was 
eaving New York, N. y for Los Angeles, 
Calif., having signed a contract with the 
Triangle Fillum Corporation at $50,000 a 
year as production manager for the fillum 
versions of my own stories. 

And what still strikes me as most 
curious about all this is that it actually 
happened and that it happened to me! 

Of course the vacuum between these 
two high-lights can’t be covered by any 
time-lapse sub-title very well, because I 
didn’t show any hats to any lady friend of 
any movie-King when he was along and 
saw me in the store, or anything like that. 
I should not say so! Because to begin 
with that stuff is all the bunk, and it is my 
observation that girls rise in the world 
that way only in cheap fiction, for al- 
though you might not think it, the 
picture-producers are looking for talent in 
the pictures the same as in any other 
business. It is only little old friend dull, 
hard-working ability gets a person by in 
the movies. Anyways, I did not jump 
from picture hats to picture plays. No- 
body does. Not if they last, they don’t. 


I LFFT the millinery business, after hav- 
ing climbed from ten to twenty-five a 
week, in order to get married, the same as 
any other girl, only samer if anything. I 
was to know the sorrows of trousseau- 
making, the scathing comments on wed- 
ding presents received, the awful suspense 
about would Uncle William send money 
or some horrid present, the wrist-breaking 
effort of addressing envelopes and all the 
other W. K. pleasures of getting married. 
Well, I thought, I am going to get a good 
rest after, anyways, with nothing more to 
trouble me than what will we have for 
dinner for the rest of my life. 

And I thought right. Six weeks after 
the ceremony, what will we have for din- 
ner commenced to worry me something 
terrible. It was the first thing I thought 
of when I woke up in the morning and the 
thing I asked friend husband immediately 
after breakfast. What will we have for 


dinner, and a whole army of other 
domestic details, which it’s Gawd’s truth 
I had longed for then while working in a 
shop and had thought I would never be 
able to get enough of them in my own 
home, began to get my cork. I couldn’t 
stand them prettilly, and it’s a wonder 
anybody was able to stand me while I 
was standing them, I must of been so rest- 
less and disagreeable. 

The trouble was I had been economical- 
ly independent, and it’s a bad habit to get 
into young if you ever want to get over it, 
because a person can’t. Economic inde- 
pendence is incurable. But my husband, 
who happened to be not alone my husband 
but a well-known publisher, had read one 
or two stories that I, while but a milliner, 
had published on the side as you might 
call it, and he had sense enough to say go 
ahead kid and see what you can do, 
writing. 

Also, he had even more sense when it 
come to publishing what I at once com- 
menced writing, because he refused to. 
Point blank. And a mighty healthy thing 
it was for me, I’ll say, because it forced 
me to make good with strangers, with the 
net profs. that by the following Xmas | 
was buying him neckties and cigars that 
he was entirely helpless against because 
they had come out of my own money. 


THEN I arrove at the period which any 
mere woman that has the desire to be 
not alone a woman, but also professional, is 
at some time up against. In other words 
a time when I was all the while tore be- 
tween the inherited idea that I had ought 
to be washing windows and the positive 
knowledge that I was earning dollars. Not 
as yet dollars enough to pay for regular 
hired help to wash the windows, but only 
enough to wash the clothes. 

As for friend husband doing any hiring, 
you know how it is with the publishing 

usiness. As a junior member of the firm, 
he couldn’t afford it either, the first few 
years. And so I had for inspiration then 
the need of a hired girl, and it was the 
noble inspiration of this period that give 
me my next hoist in life by making it 
necessary for me to double my output. 

Now Y got a theory on life, and the 
theory is that anything a person really 
wants, they will get it. Fadure is nothing 
in the world but not wanting hard enough 
to try hard enough, and not trying hard 
enough to try intelligently enough. Which 
is a hot line if you can get it. 

All my life I have wanted things like— 
well, like hell is what I would say if I was 
aman. I have known just what it was l 
wanted, and believe you me, that is 14 the 
battle. And having got a good clear idea of 
what it was I wanted so bad, I have always 
gone right after it. I do not say by fair or 
foul means, because foul means is just 
as unsatisfactory as what I have already 
said about morals and movie-magnates. 
A pretty good way to find out if you really 
want a thing is to look at it calmly and 
honestly from every side. I got a convic- 
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“Time,” said Aristotle to his pupil Alexander. 
“dissolves all things.’ In this third chapter of 
Elgin's new art-cycle, “Kronos shows how 
Alexander applied this philosophy to the strategic i 
dissolution the mighty city PA Tyre. 


Above, Alexander's amas- 
ing gege of the city of Tyre, 

B.C, * * * Below, an 
Elgin of today: material, 
construction, adjustments 
and service fully covered 
by Elgin Guarantee. 


The Value 
of ‘Jime 


By Kronos 


Paintings by 
HAROLD DELAY 


LEXANDER the Great, setting out at twenty to con- 
quer the world, found the city of Tyre blocking his 
path to glory. 


In Tyre he saw the key to the vast Persian empire. Its mas- 
sive walls had withstood the battering of centuries. Solidly 
intrenched on an island half a mile from the shore, it was 
heavily guarded by the Phoenician fleets—while Alexander 
had only land forces. 


Calling together his engineers, the youth settled down to 
such a siége as never was on land or sea. Under an incessant 
bombardment from the island, he calmly proceeded to build 
a great pier straight across the ocean’s floor—a pier that 
stands to this day. 


Tradition says that when his generals murmured at the 
delay, Alexander answered, “I must wait—for J am in a 
hurry!” Seven months of incredible toil bridged the gulf and 
made him master of the seas. Hammering his way into Tyre, 


ot 


His campaign of the next few years proved that his seven 
months had been well invested. Alexander, like Confucius 
before him, knew how to take Time to save Time. 


The boy of twenty taught the world a lesson that will 
be remembered to the end of Time. Before his birth, 
Antiphon declared that the sacrifice of Time was the most 
costly of all sacrifices—after his death, Theophrastus called 
Time ‘‘the mast valuable thing a man can spend.” 


Step by step, the world draws nearer to a practical recog- 
nition of the Value of Time—and of the inestimable service 


rendered to mankind by those k 


marvelous timekeepers which 


stand guard over the —pricaleressss so 


he opened an easy gateway to the empires of the East} uaa 
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“What Have You Read?” 


When that big question is put to you, you will be glad you learned 


the secret of 15 minutes a day. 


ERE will be a dozen com- 
petitors for your big opportu- 
nity when it comes. at ques- 
tions will be asked by the man 
who is to make the decision 
among them? 


This question, almost certainly: 
“What have you read?” Business 
leaders are asking it more and 
more. 


“In every department of practical 
life,” said ex-President Hadley of 
Yale, “men in commerce, men in 
transportation, and in manu- 
factures have told me that what 
they really wanted from our col- 
leges was men who have this 
selective power of using books 
efficiently.” 


Not bookworms; not men who 
have read all kinds of miscella- 
neous books. Not men who have 
wasted their whole leisure time 
with the daily papers. But those 


few great books that make men 
think clearly and talk well. 


What are those few great books? 
How shall a busy man find them? 
The free book offered below an- 
swers those questions: it describes 
the plan and purpose of 


DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


The books that make men think 
straight and talk well 


Every well-informed man and 
woman should at least know some- 
thing about this famous library. 


The free book tells about it—how 


Send for the book that gives it 


Dr. Eliot has put into his Five- 
Foot Shelf “the essentials of a 
liberal education,” how he has so 
arranged it that even "fifteen 
minutes a day” are enough, how 
in pleasant moments of spare time, 
by using the reading courses Dr. 
Eliot has provided for you, you 
can get the knowledge of litera- 
ture and life, the culture, the 
broad viewpoint that every uni- 
versity strives to give. 


“For me,” wrote one man who 
had sent in the coupon, “your 
little free book meant a big step 
forward, and it showed me be- 
sides the way to a vast new world 
of pleasure.” i 


Every reader of The American 
Magazine is invited to have a 
copy of this handsome and enter- 
taining little book. It is free, it 
will be sent by mail, and involves 
no obligation of any sort. Merely 
clip the coupon and mail it to-day. 


Send for š 


this FREE booklet 


that gives 


Dr. Eliots own plan 


of reading 
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“Why I Have Got So Far So Good,” by Nina Witcox Putnam 


tion that if it seems a decent thing to want 
after a close inspection like that, you will 
almost at once recognize a way to attain 
it, provided you want it enough to go to all 
that trouble, and ect. as per see above. 

Well, anyways, I have always wanted 
things. First, a living for a dependent 
family. I wanted that without any think- 
ing it over, too. Our grocer, he seen to 
that. But I didn’t know how I was to get 
it until he really wanted it. Then I quick- 
ly realized that I had a Gawd-loaned 
talent for making hats of the female sex. 
Later, I wanted some occupation and 
commenced to write.. Then I wanted a 
hired girl and wrote harder. Next I went 
kookoo over a folding davenpurport-bed 
for our parlor, and wrote harder. Then I 
had to have a fur coat or bust, and fiction 
flowed freely. Since then I have mostly 
run to Liberty bonds, first water diamonds, 
automobiles and country houses, and in 
order to get them, why I have naturally 
been obliged to add motion-pictures to 
my repertoire. The more I wrote the more 
I could have. 

But listen at this one peculiar thing 
about it. I have never once took on a job 
that wasn’t quite sweet that it didn’t 
promptly go sour on me as soon as | 
started it. I never wanted something that 
in my heart I knew was not right for me 
to want, that I didn’t fail to get it. That’s 
straight. 

Here is another thing, besides. I never 
commenced going over really big until it 
was up to me to make good every time I 
delivered. And this was not until my 
husband died and left me with a small son, 
which I may say in passing, that I con- 
sider he is the best thing which I have 
ever published. : 

Well, there I was, a widow with a child 
and no visible means of support except 
when I looked into the mirror. Of course 
before then I had been earning good 
money, but only when I wanted some- 
thing, or felt like it. Now I had to want 
to feel like it 365 days a year, and Ill tell 
the world that it was some jolt! 


R a while I didn’t know how would I 
face it. And then I come to find out how 
and I will pass the how of it along at risk 
of being laughed off the platform. That is 
how strong Í feel convinced of the value of 
my dope, and it is a simple formula and 
any adult can use it whether they are in 
writing for a living, or in any less regular 
business such as plumbing or real estate 
or something. I don’t believe there is 
anybody but comes up against situations 
that looks even more impossible to them 
than I as a widow with a child to support, 
looked to myself. And my receipt is a 
cure-all for bansi difficulties, believe 
you me it is, and it is the only cure-all in 
the world. 

Now I have headed this piece “Why I 
have got so far so good,” and I am now 
getting around to the why part of it. It 
isa awful hard thing to start talking about 
because it is one of the two subjects which 
has long been tabooed by polite and im- 
polite society both, and the other subject 
1s politics. 

ow, don’t back off! Because you are 
supposed to read this part of my story on 
account of it being run into the advertis- 
ing pages for that purpose. It’s your duty 
to stick by me, and, anyways, if you don’t 


ther on, why keep up your courage and 
remember you can at any instant switch 
to the marginal ad with half a movement 
of the eye! 

Religion. That’s it, and I must admit 
I ain’t one bit ashamed of it. Not that 
I belong to any church, although I don’t 
really object to churches. Just the same, 
religion is what has brought me to where 
Iam. And the religion I have in mind is 
allowing yourself to freely use the great 
Intelligence which any dumbell has got 
to admit is the big force moving the world. 

This great, original discovery of mine 
come to me one day when I was wander- 
ing around in the park like I was a lost 
soul or looking for my pocketbook or 
something, and in a way fess both. It 
come to me all of a sudden, although I had 
give the idea lip-service for a long time 
without the true meaning ever actually 
perculating to me. You know, it was 
much the way a person will write in a copy 
book when a child “A Stitch in Time 
saves nine” over and over and the Truth 
of it never penetrates until many years 
later when you wilfully overlook that 
tiny hole in the heel of your stocking and 
go out with it that way, and on the street 
other people commence looking and 
finally you look, and it has become as big 
as a orange and is giving your heel the air. 


WELL I learned my religion almost as 
sudden and to just exactly as practi- 
cal a end. I was walking in the park, like 
I said, worrying over my bank account, 
when all of a sudden I got this idea. 

“What would I do, and how would I 
feel, if I had a bank account that, no 
matter how much I drew out of it, there 
was automatically deposited twict as 
much as I had drew?” 

Answer it yourself. And what I mean 
to say is that it just then come over me 
that Í had a spiritual something in me 
which would grow the more I drew on it, 
and would shrink away if I didn’t draw on 
it—for strength, courage and intelligence. 
Them three words covers ’most any ground 
pretty thorough. And I commenced to 
draw at once, with good results. 

Now that’s a pretty intimate thing to 
tell, and I am not going to drool on about 
it any further, except to say that from 
then on, every piece of work that I have 
ever put over has been the result of a 
draft on my account with the Bank of 
Infinity. This is no free ad for any cult, 
either, because I don’t belong to any of 
them. But it is good horse sense to say 
that anyone can deliberately harness and 
use this Force right in their daily life, and 
doing so, without any cheap hokum or 
sentimental self-deceit, is the only receipt 
I got for how to make a success. 

It is what done the trick for me. I at 
once commenced to sell for big money. I 

ot happiness out of my responsibilities. 

T even got me a new husband, a A. I. 
edition that pulls a lot of my most spon- 
taneous lines, and quick as he says them 
I run in the other room and write them 
down before I forget them. He’s a big 
help to me. And so is the cook and the 
trained nurse and my secretary and my 
garden and all the other miracles that 
has come into my life. And honest-to- 
goodness, it is my belief that my belief has 
brought them all to me. 

But of course I haven’t laid off working 


What kind of 


company does 
your boy keep? 


You were the first companions he 
knew—his “Daddy,” his ‘‘Mudger.”’ 
Lovingly you watched and helped his 
eager reaching out for understanding. 


Already those days are but a memory. 
Now he is beginning to form companion- 
ships of his own choosing. Are his 
chums the kind of fellows who will 
give him something substantial and 
worth while, or will their association 
warp and twist his outlook on life? 


You don’t know! But you do know 
that right now he needs companions 
with wholesome, healthy ideals. 


THE AMERICAN Boy’s specially 
written stories are peopled with just 
the fellows your boy ought to know, 
live wire, up-and-doing boys and men 
who will captivate your boy’s admira- 
tion, and make him one with them- 
selves. Without preaching they will 
take him away from the world of streets 
and corner gossip, away to clean, 
healthy adventures, accomplishments, 
travel. 

Its articles will instruct him in sports, games, 
fascinating mechanics. He will see through the 
eyes of real heroes, who will fire his ambition 
and awake his dormant abilities. Consciously 
and subconsciously he will absorb the spirit of 


fair play, honor, clean thinking, courage to hit 
the line hard, generosity, helpfulness. 

Every boy should have THE AMERICAN 
BOY. It is helping a half million other boys 
between the ages of 10 and 20 to become real 
men. It can help yours. 

Give your boy and that other boy you want 
to help the advantage of right concepts, sym- 
pathetically presented. Give him a year's sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN BOY. 


Again THE AMERICAN BOY is 
$2.00 a year by mail, 20 cents a 
copy at news-stands. Subscribe 


for a year or leave a standing 
order at your news-dealer’s. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 362 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tap 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 
Name 


Address............. 
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A, fraid to Smile 


She dare not unmask her smile lest others learn the secret 
she shares only with her mirror. 

Her teeth, once so firm and white and beautiful, are pay- 
ing the penalty of her own neglect. 

Pyorrhea, the thief of beauty, is at its work. 


Watch your gums! 
They flash the first sign of warning when Pyorrhea threatens. 
If your gums are tender and sore, if they bleed easily when brushed, 
beware! That is how Pyorrhea starts. 
If neglected, Pyorrhea may do its worst. It loosens teeth until they 
must be extracted. 
Its germs seep throughout the system, often causing serious ills and 
disorders of he body. 
At the first hint of trouble see your dentist. Then buy a tube of 
Forhan’s For the Gums and use regularly. 
Forhan’s For the Gums is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
It will not only check the progress of Pyor- 
thea, if used intime, but it will aid in preventing 
the start of this disease. 
Use it as a dentifrice whether you have Pyor- 
thea or not. It keepsthe teeth white and clean, 
the gums firm and healthy. 
All druggists sell Forhan’s For the Gums. Start 
using it today. 35c and 60c, in the United States 
and Canada. At all druggists. 
Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 

Forhan Company, New York 

Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 


The Wife Who 
Was Old at 35 


(Continued from page 32) 


Sam, nor anything. She knew Sam was 
carrying her up the narrow stairs and 
into the front room. She would have 
liked to say that it was foolish to muss 
up the bed in there—she could just as well 
lie down in their room. Anyway, he must 
take off the spread. She couldn’t say it. 
After all, it didn’t matter. Sam said some- 
thing to the hired man about the doctor. 
She would have protested, but even that 
didn’t matter. Sam was undressing her. 
There was an instant’s glimpse of his 
face—frightened, helpless. Then cool 
sheets and softness beneath the aching 


back and head. 


ITTLE feet down the stairs—trying to 
be still and: being noisier than ever. 
Presently the doctor was there. 

“She’s asleep,” Sam said. She could 
not raise tired lids to contradict him. 
The doctor took her hand in his, felt for 
her pulse. 

“What is it?” Sam was whispering. 

“When did this come on?” the doctor 
asked. 

“T don’t know; she was like that when 
I got in from work—jest settin’ in her 
chair doin’ nothing, supper not on, even.” 

“Does she carry water from that well 
out by the barn?” 

What a queer question! 

“Yes,” Sam said. 

“For washing and everything?” 

“Yes—I guess so—yes.”” 

“Couldn’t you pipe water down from 
some of these springs, fix a cistern, ot 
anything?” 

“Why, I suppose so. I—I never give 
much thought to it. I suppose I could. 
Hetty never said as how she wanted it!” 

“Does she have any help around the 
house for cleaning, or sewing, or wher 
threshers are here?” 

“Why, no, she’s never said as she 
wanted any—just for a week or so when 
the babies have come.” 

“How many?” 

“Five. What do you think ’tis, Doc- 
tor? Do you reckon it’s a touch of the sun?” 

“Humph! Sun! I reckon it might be a 
touch of overwork! She’s tired, tired to 
death, that’s what she is! You can call it 
murder if you want to. Never said het 
kind never say— Haven’t you eyes in 
vour head? I’ll bet she isn’t more than 
thirty-five. She ought to be just enjoying 
life, and she’s old!” Hetty’s heart winced 
at the word— then she was old! “She's 


' old and worn out, broken down in the 


harness. Five children, and this big 
farmhouse to tend, and hens and calves 
to take care of, and water to lug! Suffering 
Jehoshaphat, man, why wouldn’t she be 
sick! Medicine—there ain’t any medicine 
in the world that'll do her an ounce of 
' > ” 

good! Rest... 

Their voices came dimmer. She wished 
vaguely that the doctor wouldn't scold 
Sam so. Sam had always been good to 
her. ”Twasn’t his fault she’d got so old. 
She’d overdone, trying to help Sam get to 
the place he could take that vacation with 
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[PRATT & LAMBERT 


_ VARNISH PRODUCTS 


AVE you an old table in your garret? 


Making it new with 


“61” Floor Varnish, Mahogany or Walnut, is not only a 
worth while economy, but also a gladsome task. 


The time proven wearing qualities of 
“61” Floor Varnish on floors, are even 
excelled when “‘61’’ is used on furniture 
and other woodwork. It possesses a com- 
bined Wear resistance and water resistance 
in every-day service, which can never be 
demonstrated by varnish tricks and stunts. 

Let no overzealous claims for some 
varnishes dissuade you from making a 
comparative dime test of “‘61’’ Floor Var- 
nish. Time tells, but Time will never 
tell on ‘“61.”’ 


The beautiful, transparent ‘“61’’ colors 
stain and varnish in one operation, with- 
out streaks, laps or brush marks. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers. 

Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction, 
you may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 61 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 3 Court- 


wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Send for Color Card, Sample Panel Finished with ‘‘61,’’ and Names of Local Dealers 


FLOOR VARNISH 


Makers of Effecto 
Auto Finishes and 
Vitralite Enamel 
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“Well?” 
“Tt wouldn’t have been ‘well’ if we hadn't both been driving on 
Kelly-Spring field Cords”? 


OT only will the new Kelly Kant-Slip Cord tire 
help the driver to keep his car under control on 
slippery streets, but it will give him the long, unin- 
terrupted mileage which Kelly users have come to 
expect as a matter of course. Best of all, you can 
now buy Kellys for no more than you would have to 
nav for ardinary tires 
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After a little she knew she was talking. 
It seemed so queer to be able to talk, easy, 
like other folks. The words came so 
quickly. Sometimes she wanted to hold 
them back: to put others in their places, 
but her voice did not stop, it went on... 

“I’m so tired! I’m so tired! I didn’t mean 
to get old, Sam. I meant to keep myself 
young. I ain’t really had the time, Sam. 
Curlin’ hair and such takes time. Oh, 
I’m so tired! I’m so tired! Sam, the chick- 
ens is out. This water’s most breakin’ my 
back. When I get to the woodpile Pll 
rest. No, I can’t stop—there’s Sammy 
crying. If you’d noticed I took off the 
ring, Sam, bi of course now I’m so old 
you wouldn’t notice me much. I didn’t 
mean to get so old. I guess I’d ought to 
have stayed out of the fields. It makes 
you stooped. I’m so tired! Sam, I’m so 
tired! You don’t need to scold Sam, 
Doctor! It ain’t his fault, men ain’t the 
eyes to see like women have—’tain’t 
Sam’s fault. 

“Look, Sam! Snow—snow on the top 
of the mountain! Do you reckon we can 
go this summer, Sam? Honeymoonin’? 

“T forgot the babies—I suppose we 
can’t go this summer. I wish you’d say 
when we could go, Sam. Or don’t you 

. aim ever to go? Look—see the road— 
don’t it wind pretty? Look where it goes 
into that bunch of pine trees! I’ll bet it’s 
cool there, Sam. Washing machines don t 
make you rub a bit—only shirt cuffs and 
such places. There must be a sight of 
birds all over those woods. Was you ever 
to the top, Sam? I’d like to look over just 
once.... No, 0’ course we can’t go this 
year—we got to get on—we got to get the 
tractor paid for. If John’s stockings 
isn’t darned for to-morrow. ... Sam, the 
chickens is out again!” 


N AND on and on. The words tumbled 
\ out. Queer, to listen to yourself talk- 
ing like that and not be able to stop. 

““I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help.’ That’s a 
good verse, ain’t it, Sam? Wouldn’t think 
a hill could help you, would you? Some 
Scripture ain’t just plain to me, but that’s 
awful clear—‘I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills—I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills.” . .. Did John pass his Spelling? Oh, 
Sam, I’m tired, I’m so tired!’ 

There—Sam’s hand was on her head. 
Seemed as though someone else was there, 
too. Maybe she could sleep. No, there 
were more words coming. 

“It ain’t that I don’t like your folks, 
Sam, but they make me feel so little. 

hey’ve got more gumption than me. 
But none of their men ever aim to take 

em on any honeymoon! Ain’t that a 
friendly smile the mountain give me then, 
Sam? ‘I will lift up mine eyes— ” 

It seems that she went on talking for 
Ours without number, more wofds than 
all the words of all her life before. And 

am was always there listening to her, 
holding her hand in his, laying his fingers 
on her head. Maybe he did care, maybe 
he did! And all the time she lay still on the 
soft bed, too tired to move, too tired to 
Open her eyes. Queer why she didn’t feel 

too tired to talk. 

After a while she opened her eyes. 
Martha Dawson, from the village, who 
Went out nursing, was beside her. 

“Did the children get off to the exer- 

Cises all right?” she asked. She was sur- 
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cA Clog in The Carbureter — 
A Lonely Road — 
And a Dark Night 


A very little thing can paralyze the mechanics of 
an engine, and bring annoyance and hardship. 


Everyone realizes the necessity of taking care of a 
machine, and of taking warning when it “knocks.” 


Yet some people expect the body to take care of 
itself, though its mechanism is far more delicate and 
complicated than that of any mechanical device. 


Carelessness in selecting food, and neglect of warn- 
ings has stalled many a human machine when the trip 
was far from finished. 


Grape-Nuts feeds the body scientifically, and it has 
a wonderful charm for the appetite. The full richness 
of wheat and malted barley, together with the vital 
mineral salts which the blood corpuscles and bone 
structure must have are in this food; and Grape-Nuts 
is so processed in the making, that it digests quickly 
and completely. 


Try Grape-Nuts with cream or good milk for break- 
fast, or in place of a heavy, starchy meal for lunch. 
Yov’ll greatly relish the delicious crispness and flavor 
of this splendid food, and you will be helping yourself 
to better health—away from the danger of accidents 
along the road. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body-Builder 


*There’s a Reason” 


Made by 
Postum Cereal Co,, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Given Away! 


A can of Old English Wax 
will be given-—away with 
every Old English Waxer- 
Polisher. This new time- 
and labor-saving device both 
applies the wax and polishes 
the floor. It’s a great im- 
ovement over any weighted 
crash; because with it you 
can polish just as well and 
wax the floor besides, as 
easily as running a carpet- 
sweeper. It lasts a lifetime. 
If your dealer can’t supply 
you, take advantage of our | 
short-time offer. Sexe mail / 

the coupon below. 


niture, linoleum, etc. 


Old English 


Mail coupon for FREE book 


Into this book we've condensed expert 
advice based on our experience of more 
than a quarter of a century to help you 
in finishing your floors, woodwork, fur- 

Wax just one floor. Try it. See for your- 
self. Get Old English products at your 
paint, hardware, drug, housefurnishing or 
department store. Or write us direct. 
least mail the coupon for the free book. 


At 


Wax 


“A lot of money? 
Goodness, no! It cost less 
than two dollars” 


Waxed floors look so costly that most 
people are surprised to find. how little they 
do cost. 


Old English Wax costs about one-third of 
most other finishes. It contains more hard, 
high-grade, imported wax. So it goes farther, 
and lasts longer. It’s the ideal finish for any 
home, however simple or magnificent. 


Old English Wax brings out a lifetime 
lustre. Simply “touch up” now and then 
the places most used—that’s all. The hard, 
polished surface will not show heel-marks 
or scratches. 


The new, easy way—Anyone who can 
run a carpet-sweeper can both put on wax 
and polish floors with the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher. A soft cloth will do, but 
the Waxer-Polisher is much easier and 
quicker; it saves wax, too. 


The A, S. Boyle Co., 1617 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Tue A. S. Boyce Company, 1617 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O, 
C] Send me your free book, “Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture—Their Finish and Care.” 

[] Send me, all charges paid, an Old English Waser- 
Polisher—at the special time-limited price, $3.50 (Denver 
& West, $4.00), which I enclose. 


Name. 


Address aaa 


prised that her voice was such a thin little 
thread of sound. 

“Yes,” Martha said quickly; “but 
you’re not to talk now, Hetty!” - 

She was content not to talk. She looked 
at her hands on the white coverlet. They 
seemed strangely white and transparent— 
not like her own. There was the blue 
mixing bowl full of yellow roses on the 
window sill. Queer, the roses were just 
showing a little color yesterday when 
she’d gone past the bush on the way to 
the chicken yard. How could they have 
blossomed so quickly? What was the 
matter with her hands! Where were 
Molly and the baby? Molly was always 
so noisy about her play. Maybe she'd 

one with the rest to the exercises. 
ishes clattered below. Someone was 
setting the table. Sam came in on tiptoe. 

“Any change?” he whispered. Hetty 
turned her head on the pillow and looked 
at him. He looked so tired and worried. 
Then he saw she was awake. She won- 
dered what made his hands shake so when 
he laid them on her forehead. 

“Feeling rested any, Hetty#’” She 
could not quite bring herself to answer, 
but she managed a small smile. She felt 
sleepy then and closed her eyes. 


D‘*5 after that slipped by ina pleasant 
sameness. Now and then one of the 
children would come in and sit by the bed 
for an awkward, sweet moment. Some- 
times they’d bring daisies, or a rose. 
They never bothered her with questions; 
she was too weak to answer. For a long 
time it seemed as though all she did was 
rest and sleep. She couldn’t eat at first, 
but one day Sam came in and moved the 
bed over. where she could see out of 
the window. She found herself looking 
straight past the maple toward the moun- 
tain. From that moment things began to 
take on taste. After a time they carried 
her down-stairs, and she sat in a chair 
under the maple tree. The farm work and 
the house work and the disciplining of the 
children went on all about her, and she 
seemed not to be at all a part of it. Sam 
came often from the fields and paused 
under the maple. Those were the mo- 
ments in the day she waited for. 

“Resting good to-day?” he’d ask. It 
seemed so important to him that she 
rested. She wondered why she didn’t get 
tired of resting. She had never been idle 
so long before; but it was so Pewee 
peaceful just to sit there in the chair wit 
the pillows at her back and watch the 
light on the river and the mountainside. 
She never tired of it. 

Once she protested to Sam about keep- 
ing Addie Bowyer on so long helping 1n 
the house. 

“She’s going to be permanent!” Sam 
said. 

Martha Dawson went at last. Hetty 
crept round the house; now and then 
darning a stocking or paring the potatoes. 

Indian summer came. The leaves on 
the big maple dipped their fingers in paint 
pots Gryellow and crimson. The mountain 
blazed with orange—stayed coolly a 
—blazed with red. It had never 
more beautiful. The air was full of smoke 
from brush fires, and purple asters an 
goldenrod glowed all along the roadside. 

It was then that one morning Hetty 
walked, unaided, down to her chair under 
the maple. Sam came to her there.’ 
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How Manufacturers Reduce Cost 


of Building 15% 


The Application of Mill Construction to Factory Building. 
cAlso Reduces Carrying Charges, Taxes, Insurance 


ANY a business man has, 

in the last twelve months, 

come to realize the true mean- 

ing of costly factory buildings. 

Extravagant building invest- 

ments, entailing high, fixed 

overhead, are provingan almost 

insurmountable handicap in the 

present intensely competitive 
period. 

A big price to pay for yielding 
to fear of fire, instead of inves- 
tigating the causes of fire and 
the real facts of fire protection. 

And entirely unnecessary 
when the application of a single 
established principle of com- 
mercial building construction, 
coupled with adequate sprin- 
kler protection, might have 
saved them 15% on building in- 
vestment, 15% on interest carry- 
ing charges, a considerable 
amount on taxes, and as much 
as 75% on actual insurance costs. 


O wonder industrial exec- 
utives are, more and more, 
figuring necessary industrial 
building in terms of fire resis- 
tant, sprinklered 
“mill construction.” 
They are finding 
that insurance rates 
are much lower than 
on so-called fire- 
proof buildings, un- 
sprinklered, while 
the rate is, at the 
same time, applied 
onalower valuation. 
It is, after all, not 
buildings so muchas 
contents that consti- 


Empire; 


Producers of Douglas Fir, 
on the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, 


tute fire hazard; and trying to 
reduce fire hazard by increas- 
ing building investment only 
piles up the overhead, and un- 
necessarily increases costs. 


Engineers and architects, 
long familiar with the principle 
of fire-resistant, sprinklered 
“mill construction, yet obliged 
to limit its use because of lack 
of sufficient uniformly safe tim- 
bers with which to apply it, are 
now unhesitatingly recom- 
mending it. 


ANUFACTURERS who 

have assumed that so-called 
fire-proof building is necessary to 
lower insurance rates are surprised 
to discover that thousands of the 
greatest mills in the country— 
sprinklered “mill construction” 
buildings, in which brick and wood 
have been intelligently combined 
into factories of great utility and 
adaptability—are paying today low- 
er insurance costs than almost any 


other class of insurance risks and 
that their losses over arecent three- 
year period have averaged only 3/4 
cents per $100.00 of insurance 
written. 


Let us make every day 
“Fire Prevention Day” 


Waukegan, Il., Plant of the Greiss-Pfleger Tanning Co. Frank D. Chase, Inc., Engineers and Architects 
Illustrating the architectural possibilities 


in modern factory buildi 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL: MINNESOTA 


Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles 
Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 


of ‘‘mill construction” 
ing 


Timber valuesare no longer a 
matter of guesswork. 


The work of testing engi- 
neers, scientists and lumber ex- 
perts, extending over a period 
of years, now makes possible 
the selection of timbers for 
“mill construction” based on 
uniform values. j 


T is now possible to secure 

selected timbers for the most 
exacting industrial uses from 
the Douglas Fir Mills of the 
Weyerhaeuser organization or 
fromits greatdistributing plants 
in the heart of the Eastern and 
Mid-western markets. 


Justwhatthe principle of fire- 
resistant, sprinkleréd“‘millcon- 
struction” is as applied to com- 
mercial buildings, and just why 
Weyerhaeuser selection of tim- 
bers now makes this principle 
practical of application, is told 
in two booklets sent free on 
request. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts are distributed through the 
established trade 
~ channels by the 
| Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company,Spokane, 
Washington, with 
branch offices at 208 
S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago;1015 Lexington 
Bldg., Baltimore; 
and 4th and Roberts 
Sts., St. Paul; and 
with representa- 
tives throughout 
the country. 
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Spinning telephone cable, 
with the world for a spool 


Cable enough to go’round and 
round the earth has been turned 


OPT antes 


cable, more telephones, more 
switchboards—and not only 


rra 
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out by machines like this, at the 
Western Electric telephone plant 
in Chicago. 

In a year the output is over 
6,000 miles—and since the aver- 
age cable is made up of 406 sep- 
arate wires, this means 2,436,000 
miles of copper wire. 

The demands of your tele- 
phone service are great and grow- 
ing. Each year you need more 


more equipment but better equip- 
ment. 

All this has brought an ever 
greater manufacturing problem, 
which the Western Electric Com- 

any is fully able to meet. It 
io drawn on an accumulating 
experience now matured by forty- 
five years of constantly height- 
ened skill and self-imposed 
standards of practice. 
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Westera Eleciric 


Since 1869 Makers of Electrical Eouipment 
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Do You Use Fair Play or “Gun Play” to Gain Your Ends? by Nein M. CLARK 111 


“Feel like taking a ride to-day, Hetty?” 
he asked. 

“T thought 
on the knoll? 

“We was; but these days ain’t going to 
last much longer. I guess you’re feeling 
strong enough so’s you can stand a little 
trip. Hetty,’—he was embarrassed but 
determined, too—‘‘Hetty, I guess you 
didn’t realize how ’twas nip an’ tuck with 
you when you first took sick. You had 
me ’most scared to death, Hetty. And the 
worst of it was, I felt as how the blame 


yeu was picking apples up 


rested square on my shoulders. I’d ought | 
to have seen how you was getting all wore | 


out. I ought to have got a woman in to 
help you out—leastways have fixed things 
so’s you wouldn’t have to lug wood and 
water. They’s a man coming while we’re 
away and pipe water into the kitchen, 
and they’s a cistern fixed a’ready. ’Tain’t 


-it ain t that I’ve thought any the less of | 


you, Hetty,—I guess you’d ought to know 
that—but you’ve always looked to me 
just like you did when we was married, 
like the time when I give you that little 
ring. I couldn’t see how you was getting 
all thin and petered out.’ 


from her head to her feet. 
“No. Mebbe you did; but you’d been 


overdoin’ for years. I can see it now plain 


enough when it’s pointed out to me. We | 


hadn't ought to have had the babies so 

fast. They’re good kids, but they’ve meant 

a powerful lot of work to you.” 

i “They’re worth a powerful lot of work, 
am!” 

“Sure, I know it. But you ain’t any 
right to give your whole life workin’ for 
them. You’ve got to think of yourself 
once in a while. I tell you, Hetty, I got 
my lesson settin’ there beside your bed 
hearin’ you say, ‘I’m so tired!’ over an’ 
over an’ over. Seems as though I’d never 
forget it. I aim not to forget it. And then 
the mountain—you kept talking about 
the mountain. And I got to thinking how 
you'd been shut in here year after year, 


jest workin’—never gettin’ out anywhere | 


except over to my folks once in a while. 
Ít made me plumb sick an’ ashamed of 
myself when I got to thinking it over. 
Come on—take hold of my arm and come 
on in to get your best bib an’ tucker on.’ 

ere going to start right after breakfast!” 

agan that revivifying wave. 

“Why, Sam, what’ll you do about the 
apples?” 

“Oh—dingbust the old apples, Hetty! 
We're goin’ honeymoonin’, you an’ me, 
over the mountain!” 


Do You Use Fair 
Play or “Gun Play” 


to Gain Your Ends? | 


(Continued from page 16) 


accomplished very much. But he had 
made something besides money. He had 
made a record of inviolable honesty and 
ot unfaltering purpose. 

ou can understand this, when you 
ook at him ta-dav He is heavv-set. 


GUESS I just overdone, Sam.” A | 
warm feeling of new strength swept 


FREE—A Book on Á 
Home Beautifying 


| This book contains practical suggestions on | 
| how to make your home artistic, cheery and 
| inviting. Explains how you can easily and 
| economically refinish and keep furniture, 
woodwork, floors and linoleum in perfect 
| condition. ‘Tells just what materials to 
use and how to apply them. Includes color | 
| card, gives covering capacities, etc. Use 


-JOHNSONS 


Paste -Liquid - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


/ SSS Johnson’s Prepared Wax comes in three con- 
$ venient forms—Paste Wax for polishing floors 
¢ and linoleum — Liquid Wax the dust-proof 
polish for furni dwork, and 
polish for furniture, woodwork, and automo- 
biles—Powdered Wax for perfect dancing 
floors. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, polishes, 
preserves and protects—all in one operation. 
It does not catch dust and lint—takes all 

: ‘| the drudgery from dusting—rejuvenates 
AEREE. S M r the original finish and gives an air of im- 


maculate cleanliness wherever used. 
e e 

Are You Building? s- 
You will find our book particularly inter- H 
esting and useful if you plan on building É 
or remodeling. It tells how to finish inex- 
| pensive soft woods so they are as beautiful 
and artistic as hardwood. Enables you to 
talk intelligently on this subject to your 
architect or contractor. 


Our Individual Advice Department is in the 
hands of a corps of experts who give all questions 
on wood finishing prompt and careful attention. 
Do not hesitate to bring your wood finishing ; 
problems to us—there is no obligation whatever |ý 
attached to this service. iè 
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S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


Dept. AM 5 Racine, Wis. 
Canadian Factory, Brantford 

Please send me free and postpaid your Book on 
Home Beautifying and Wood Finishing. 


FURNITURE 
‘Price 25¢ 


One of the best painters here is... .-.-.--e--seeeeceesesoeee 


His Address tor a soag eo oe ete rs : 
ESON. | My- IN ati spn beret l 
i JA thorities” 
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Why do 
women like 
pipe-smokers? 


We asked many women. One said: “ Be- 
cause a man who thinks things out, does 
them and goes all the way through with 
anything he starts generally smokes a pipe 
if he smokes at all—and nearly always he 
does smoke.” 


Another replied: “A pipe smoker is 
more of a home man, it seems to me. There 
is no better picture of contentment than a 
man smoking a pipe in his home after the 
day’s work is done.” 


“He is more honest, more reliable, more 
manly,” said another—but she was rather 


young. 
There were many reasons given by the 


fair ladies; some of them not very power- 
ful from a logical viewpoint. 


And just to show that woman is not the 
only illogical of the two sexes, we asked a 


number of men why they liked the tobacco | 


they smoked. One said it was strong 
enough for him. Another said it was mild 
enough for him—and they were smoking 
the same brand. All of them had some 
more-or-less indefinite reason for liking a 
certain tobacco, but putting that feeling in- 
to words was difficult. 
Even our old Edge- 
worth smokers — our 
best friends — have 
dificulty in telling 
why they like Edge- 
worth. “Itis a friend- 
ly, friend-making to- 
bacco that just 
suits me,” was 
the best answer 
we could get. 

ust suits me! 

here’s the whole 
thing. 


But Edge- 
worth doesn’t 
suit everybody. 
Out of every 
hundred pipe-smokers there may be one 
or two who couldn’t get supreme satis- 
faction out of Edgeworth. 


Nevertheless, we would like to send any 
pipe-smoker free samples of Edgeworth. 


If you will send us your name and ad- 
dress on a postcard, we will forward sam- 

les of Edgeworth, Ready-Rubbed and 
Plug Slice, and there is no tag attached, 
“Send money if you like it.” The samples 
are free and postpaid. Address your card 
to Larus & Brother Company, 25 South 
21st St., Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 


would nav the inhher 
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Physically, he is a man whom it would be 
hard tomove. And when he looks straight 
at you out of his gray eyes, you cannot 
doubt that it would be still harder to move 
him from a course of action which he had 
decided was right. On his record of in- 
tegrity and of accomplishment he took 
the next step in his career. 

One day a lawyer, who had done busi- 
ness with and through Mackenzie and 
who had been impressed by his force and 
character, asked him how he would like to 
go to the United States and manage the 
finances of a great cattle ranch in Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and Texas. The prop- 
erty was owned in Scotland. It had been 
more or less mismanaged, and the owners 
wanted someone on the spot whom they 
could trust. So at thirty-five, Mackenzie 
came to a new country, among a people 
strange to him, and undertook a new and 
big job. 


'THE only part of the world of which he 
knew anything by experience was the 
small section of the Scottish Highlands, 
inhabited by a law-abiding people who 
lived m a to ancient custom and 
tradition. In the West, in 1885, he found 
himself a pioneer, in a country where men 
made their own customs and were laws 
unto themselves. 

Among these customs was the universal 
one of carrying a gun. Those who did not 
carry one to enforce their demands, or 
their whims, carried one to protect them- 
selves against the others. In fact, a man 
without a gun was either a dead man or a 
curiosity. 

“T thought the matter over,” says Mac- 
kenzie, “and decided that if I did carry a 
gun, I wouldn’t last long. If anyone 
picked a fight with me and it came to 
shooting, he would get me first. For me 
to tote a six-shooter would be a provoca- 
tion and an excuse to others. I didn’t be- 
lieve it was necessary, anyway. So I 
didn’t buy any pistols.” 

Instead of trying to become a good 
marksman, he devoted himself to becom- 
ing a good manager. He went out there 
to look after the finances of the company; 
but within three years he was put in sole 
charge of the whole enterprise. After a 
few years he became manager and part 
owner of the Matador Land and Cattle 
Company, which now owns nearly a mil- 
lion acres of land and around seventy 
thousand head of cattle. 

It wasn’t all easy sailing in those early 
days. Mackenzie got along with most 
men. But he had some personal encoun- 
ters with the toughest element in a tough 
new country. 

There was Dan Barger—although that 
wasn’t his real name—who enjoyed a well- 
deserved reputation for his ability to 
“get” his man. The time came, as it did 
with most of the gunmen, when the other 
fellow got Dan! As Mackenzie says, 
“they killed themselves off.” They al- 
ways do. 

However, Dan was at the height of his 
quick-on-the-trigger career when he first 
met Mackenzie. In those days in Texas 
many of the pastures owned by cattlemen 
included sections of school lands not yet 
homesteaded; but, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Matador Land and Cattle 
Company had leased from the State all 
the school sections within its fences, set- 


tlare wanld incio nnan eanatting an cama 


of these sections. These squatters had no 
right whatever to this land, but efforts to 
remove them caused bad blood and the 
interlopers resorted to any means to gain 
their ends. 

For one thing, they tried to introduce 
tick-infested cattle among Mackenzie’s 
herds. In the south of Texas the tick was 
not a serious menace to cattle; but in the 
sections farther north, where Mackenzie 
was, it infected them with a fever and 
killed them in great numbers. Barger 
was one of the men detailed to protect the 
cattle against this plan of the rival ranch- 
ers. And Barger was a man who not only 
met trouble with a gun, but who hunted 
for it with the same weapon. 

A good many men who read this story 
know that they, too, have employees of 
the Barger type: department heads, or 
superintendents, or foremen, who pride 
themselves on running things with a high 
hand, on “taking the nonsense out of” 
their subordinates, on putting “the fear 
of God”—by which they do not mean the 
fear of God, but the fear of themselves— 
into the people who work under them. 
They use the very phrases of the man 
with a gun and talk of making a killing, 
of getting the drop on somebody, or of 
laying out somebody else. 

Men of this type are a problem to every 
employer, just as Barger was to Macken- 
zie. But the Scotchman did not waste 
time solving his problem. When he found 
that Barger was depending on his six- 
shooter, he sent for him and discharged 
him. Dan seemed to be more sorry for 
Mackenzie than for himself. 

“You'll see!” he said. “Those fellows 
will run you out of Texas. The only way 
of talking that will get around them is the 
way a gun talks!” 

“Maybe you're right,” said Mackenzie; 
fae think PIl be trying my own way 

rst. 


TEHAT disposed of Dan for the time be- 
ing. But he still had his gun! And as 
he didn’t have anybody else just then 
to threaten with it, he began to nurse a 
grouch against his ex-employer. Before 
long he was promising to shoot Mackenzie 
on sight. It was about the time of the 
annual round-up and Mackenzie planned 
to be there. . 

“Don’t go!” his friends advised him. 
“Dan will shoot you as sure as he sets eyes 
on you. He’s been boasting all over the 
country that he’s going to do it.” 

“Then he won't,” said Mackenzie. 
“The man who talks most about what he 
is going to do does the least when the time 
for action comes.” 

i “Tell mean your death!” they warned 
im. 

“If I stay away because I’m scared,” 
said Mackenzie, “I can count on being 
dead before long, anyway. The life of a 
scared man isn’t worth much anywhere. 
If I don’t go now, I’ll never be able to go 
again.” 

So the man who depended on himself 
went out to ineet the man who depended 
on a gun. When he reached the scene of 
the round-up, he said to his foreman: 
“Tell Dan Barger to come here, will you?” 

The foreman shook his head ominously, 
but went off with the message. He came 
back a little later, alone. an had sent 
word that if Mackenzie wanted to see him 


he eanld da the camming himeelf 


— 
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VER wet, slippery pavements 
with never the slightest sugges- 
tion of skidding. 
Gripping, holding, letting-go, the 
thick-lipped Vacuum Cups generate 
skid-freedom on every boulevard, 
street, and highway. 


More and more — everywhere — 
Vacuum Cup Tires are giving unusual 
mileage service and perpetuating 


“The Sound of Safety!” 
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All instruments. 


Vocal, Dramatic Art, Physical Train- 
ing. All graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State Public 
Schools. Special advantages in concert work. Master 
Courses with world-famous artists in all departments. Ten 
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N. ¥. State Public Schools. 
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Engineerin 
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cal Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install wiring and 
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In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equip fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 

Free catalog. 30th year begins Sept. 27, 1922. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

423 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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“Go back and tell Dan that if he wants 
the boys to hear what I’ve got to say to 
him, all right. But I think he’d rather 
hear it up here.” 

This message brought Dan. He was on 
horseback; and the first thing Mackenzie 
did was to tell the man who had threat- 
ened to shoot him on sight to get off his 
horse and come and sit in the buggy with 
him. He knew that if they had trouble 
he could handle Barger at close grips, for 


| he himself was a powerful man physically. 


“Dan,” he said, “‘you’ve been telling 
around that you were going to shoot me 
on sight. ell, here I am, and you 
haven't shot me yet.” 

Barger was silent. 

“That was fool talk,” Mackenzie went 
on. “If you stop it, you can settle down 
in this country and live peaceably and 
prosperously. But as sure as you keep it 
up, Pi make things so hot for you that 
you won’t be able to stay.” 


STRAIGHT from the shoulder, Mac- 
kenzie talked to his man. And at the 
end of fifteen minutes, Dan Barger shook 
hands with him and went away, his friend 
for life. He didn’t stop carrying his gun, 
however. And when the inevitable time 
came that another man’s hand was 
were on the trigger Dan Barger sent 
rom his deathbed for the one human be- 
ing he trusted and respected more than 
anyone else—-Murdo Mackenzie. Brag- 
gadocio and bulldozing brought Dan 
Barger to his grave. But moral force, 
honesty, straight talking, and fair dealing 
brought Mackenzie and men of his stamp 
honor, prosperity, and length of days. 

“There was one kind of gun-fighting 
that was necessary at that time,” Mac- 
kenzie admits. “That was the fighting 
against cattle thieves. In the early days, 
in some parts of the West, there was as 
much thievery as honest trading, if not 
more; and the Texas panhandle was a 
nest for the worst of this. A man would 
start in the southern part of the state 
with a small herd and gradually work 
north, stealing more and more cattle as 
he went. By the time he got to the north- 
ern part of the state, or to Colorado or 
Kansas, he would have accumulated a 
large herd. Later, he might turn up as a 
well-to-do rancher in Wyoming, or Mon- 
tana—if he wasn’t shot Bret! 

“No court would convict these men. 
It was the unwritten law of the land, 
therefore, that they were to be killed 
without rori to any other law, if they 
were caught at their thieving. The better 
elements in each section had to preserve 
the country out there from lawlessness, 
even though they took the law into their 
own hands to do it. I never happened to 
be personally involved in anything of that 
sort. But I countenanced it. That, how- 
ever, was an organized struggle against 
disorder. It was not the unnecessary 
truculence of one man.” 

Under this surface veneer of hectic liv- 
ing, there moved steadily forward a mar- 
velous development of a great country. 
And in this development Mackenzie was 
invariably a leader, a man with the vision 
of an empire builder, who saw the possi- 
bilities of our wonderful Southwest and 
helped to lay the foundations of its present 
greatness. 

In those days, it was the policy of the 
railroads to charge all that the traffic 


would bear. The cattle ranchers of Texas 
suffered especially from the high rates; 
and Mackenzie, as spokesman for the rest, 
waged a hard fight for rate regulation. It 
took him to Washington on various occa- 
sions and led later to a lasting friendship 
with Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mackenzie told me about the first time 
he met Roosevelt. He went to the White 
House with Judge Cowan, the lawyer who 
represented the cattlemen’s association. 
They had been granted a twenty-minute 
interview. President McKinley had been 
dead only a short time and neither of the 
men had met his young successor. 

Their purpose was to state the case of 
the cattle men in favor of giving the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the author- 
ity to regulate rates on the railroads. Up 
to that time, the commission had only the 
power of investigation. Twenty minutes 
was none too much time to state the case. 

The President received the two men 
standing. When their mission was men- 
tioned, he launched immediately into « 
vigorous discussion of his plan for accom- 
plishing the same object; he wanted to 
put the regulation of the railroads into 
the hands of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. 

“Then, gentlemen,” he said, “if I don’t 
whip the railroads. you can blame me!” 

“But, Mr. President,” Mackenzie pro- 
tested, “we don’t want to whip the rail- 
roads. They are necessary to us in the 
conduct of our business. We only want 
to regulate them, so that we won’t be en- 
tirely at their mercy.” 

The President looked at Mackenzie for 
a moment, and then he said briefly and 
emphatically: 

“Good morning, gentlemen!” . 

It was an abrupt dismissal. 


UT if Murdo Mackenzie could look 

down a pistol without flinching when 
he knew he was right, he could also look 
straight into the menace of Presidential 
displeasure. 

“Mr. President,” he said, “we were 
granted twenty minutes to state our case 
to you. We’ve had about four minutes of 
the twenty, and you have done most of 
the talking. You are the President of the 
United States and you can dismiss us like 
this if you want to. But all we are asking 
is a chance to tell our story.” 

Theodore Roosevelt was not one to 
deny any honest man the right of being 
heard. ; 

“In that interview,” said Mackenzie, 
“T learned that Roosevelt was a great 
enough man to change his mind, when he 
found he had been mistaken. We became 
very good friends later; but I never would 
have thought of going to him with any- 
thing that was not right.” 

Roosevelt, in one of his books, called 
Mackenzie “the most powerful supporter 
of the Government in the fight for the 
conservation of our natural resources... 
for the honest treatment of everybody, 
and for the shaping of governmental pol- 
icy in the interest of the small settler, the 
home-maker.” NE 

That was the tribute of one of America $ 
great leaders to the man who chose to win 
his way by courage, honesty, and fair 
dealing, rather than by carrying a gun. 
One can’t help thinking of the lonely and 
forgotten graves of Dan Barger and his 
like. | Somehow, picking quarrels an 
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Sheetrock is that åt will not 
warp. It stays flat, smooth-sur- 
faced and rigid all the years you 
have it on your walls and ceilings. 
Being made of rock, it is not af- 
fected by atmospheric changes, 
heat or cold;so it never pulls away 
from the supports, never bulges, 
shrinks or buckles. Its USG Pat- 
ented Edge insures tight, even 
joints. Itis highest grade gypsum 
plaster, cast evenly and uniformly 
three-eighths ich thick and it 
cannot warp. 
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Sheetrock has other qualities ex- 
clusively its own. It is fireproof. It 
comes in broad, ceiling-high sheets 
that are easily handled, easily put 
up, by any good carpenter. All he 
has todo is nail the Sheetrock di- 
rectly to the joists or studding. It 
takes any decoration, wall-paper, 
paint, or panels. The use of Sheet- 
rock Finisher with it assures per- 
fectly flat, unbroken surfaces. Your 
dealer in lumber or builders’ sup- 
plies has Sheetrock. “Walls of 
Worth” pictures its many uses; 
write us, at Chicago, for free copy. 
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Jes th nai ee 
that makes 
the cake! 


The cake may look all right, but 
there’s just one thing that makes 
it taste right. That is a rich, con- 
centrated, absolutely pure flavor- 
ing extract. Nothing else will give 
the full, delicious, appetizing flavor 
the housewife longs for. 


LARKIN PURE 
Flavoring Extracts 


None can be better—few as good 
— because Larkin Extracts are 
made from finest quality of pure 
materials in our own Pure Food 
Department. Larkin Extracts are 
of the highest standard in concen- 
tration, therefore most economical 
because small quantities give a 
flavor that is full and rich. In ad- 
dition, you buy Larkin Extracts 
at Factory-to-Family Prices, a 
genuine saving. 

Send for Free Catalog 
With the aid of the Larkin Plan 
and the helpful, neighborly Larkin 
Secretary, you can save substan- 
tially on many of your foods and 
900 other home needs. Write for 
Spring Catalog No. 29 free, explain- 
ing the economy of the Larkin Plan. 


Lettkhttt Co tue. 


A National Organization Established 1875 
Buffalo, N. Y. Peoria, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 


counting the men you have “got” doesn’t 
appear to be a very profitable pastime, in 
the long run. 

Mackenzie found other things to do 
that seemed worth while to him. One 
was improvement of the cattle, the old 
“long horns” that were raised in Texas 
when he went there. By a careful process 
of breeding upward, the native stock was 
developed into excellent beef cattle. They 
grew ts and larger; and this meant 
more meat for the country and more 
money for the ranchers. 

For two years Mackenzie was on the 
executive committee of the Cattle Raisers’ 
Association of Texas; for several years he 
was president of the American National 
Live Stock Association. 


AS HE told his story, there seemed in 
it two things that accounted for his 
achievements: One was that he had an 
almost passionate wish to build for the 
future. This vision of things dreamed of 
is often enough the determining factor in 
greatness. It is the man who sees what he 
wants to accomplish that goes most surely 
toward his goal. 

Murdo Mackenzie not only had a vision 
of a great possible achievement but he had 
served a long apprenticeship at hard 
work; and it was this capacity for hard 
work which is the second thing to account 
for what he accomplished. Those early 
days in Texas were days of hard riding 
and hard working. Distances were great. 
Often he was away from home for weeks 
and even months at a time. His son was 
a small boy then; and the father’s absence 
on one occasion was so prolonged that the 
youngster did not recognize him when he 
finally returned. He put up with the 
supposed stranger’s presence until sun- 
down. Then he thought it was time to 
protest. 

“ Mother,” he demanded, “‘is that man 
going to stay here all night?” 

And so, with dreams of the future, and 
with hard work that built those dreams 
into reality, the years rolled by until 1911 
came. Murdo Mackenzie was sixty-one 
years old. Since boyhood he had been 
continuously and strenuously on one job 
after another. He had won success for 
himself and had helped to make a whole 
nation richer. The time had come when 
he could retire in honor and in comfort. 

Probably most men would have done 
just that. But at an age which most 
people call ‘‘old,” Mackenzie tackled a 
new job of a size that would have made a 
man of half his years hesitate. In r911 he 
became the manager of the Brazil Land, 
Cattle and Packing Company; and he 
went to South America to establish and 
direct a huge cattle ranch and packing 
industry. 

He did not take over an enterprise 
already organized and running smoothly. 
A thousand miles west of Sao Paulo, in 
virgin country, he opened up ranches 
with a total extent of nine million acres 
and pasturing a quarter of a million head 
of cattle. Talk about the energy and the 
audacity of youth! A man like Macken- 
zie makes you wonder whether there are 
such things as age limitations. 

As if he were twenty-one, instead of 
sixty-one, he began in South America, as 
he had begun a generation earlier in 
Texas, to build for the future. He brought 
in blooded bulls, and slowly but surely 


created a better grade of cattle. He did 
not have to deal with gun-toting ‘‘bad 
men,” as he had in Texas. But he en- 
countered in part a race of shy, timber- 
dwelling Indians who did not threaten to 
kill him, but who did sometimes kill his 
cattle. 

Mackenzie got hold of their priests. 
These were missionaries, mostly Portu- 
guese, who lived with the Indians, moving 
about with them wherever they went. 
The priests claimed that the Indians 
meant no harm, that they scarcely knew 
the meaning of private property. 

“You know the meaning of it,” he 
told them. “You see that they stop 
killing my cattle, or I’ll have to take the 
law into my own hands.” 

The killing ceased! 

For six years Mackenzie did not leave 
Brazil. At the end of that time he came 
back to this country. 

“Well,” you say, “I guess he was 
entitled to quit then. Sixty-seven years 
old! Almost three-score and ten! It was 
time for him to take it easy.” 

But if you say that, you don’t know 
Murdo Mackenzie. He came for only a 
very brief stay—then he went back to his 
job! He stayed there until 1919, when he 
was sixty-nine years old, before he re- 
signed and came home—to take another 
job! He is now one of the executive 
managers and part owner of still another 
new big cattle company! Still working, 
still building for the future—more than 
thirty years after he sat by the deathbed 
of the gunman who had threatened to kill 
him on sight. It is the Murdo Macken- 
zies, not the Dan Bargers, that write the 
long and honorable records on the pages | 
of human progress. 


JUST one more story about this man 

who wouldn’t carry a gun. Back in the ‘ 
early days in Colorado, Mackenzie found : 
that an ex-employee had taken something » 
belonging to the company, and he decided ; 
that the fellow must bring it back. So he s 
sent for him. A 

“He came,” Mackenzie told me; “he ` 
and his gun. I knew that once before, in * 
an argument, he had killed a man. And ? 
rather early in our conversation, when I : 
had told hım what I expected him to do ; 
about restoring our property, he began to | 
play with his pistol, getting angrier and ` 
angrier all the time. 

“Tm not afraid of your gun,’ I finally 
said to him. À 

“I looked him straight in the eye; but , 
at the same time I was careful not to ` 
make any move that he could interpret * 
as hostile and therefore an excuse for him ! 
to shoot. t 

“‘Pm not afraid of your gun,’ I re- , 

eated. ‘But you’re in no condition to talk 
usiness to-day. Go home. Come back 
to-morrow. And don’t bring your gun.’ 

“He took my advice,” said Mackenzie. 

“But what about the property he had 
taken?” I asked. 

“He returned it,” was the brief answer. 
Then he added thoughtfully: “In those 
days, a man who let it be known that he 
could not be budged from decency an 
honesty had the surest formula for keep- 
ing out of trouble. The men who went 
more than half way to meet trouble found * 
it waiting for them, and plenty of it; just y 
as they do to-day, anywhere and in any 
occupation.” 3 
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It Pays to Obey 


the new laws on teeth cleaning 


Dental science, after years of re- 
search, has set down some new laws 
on teeth cleaning. 

Authorities advise them almost the 
world over. Leading dentists every- 
where are urging their adoption. 
Millions of people already know the 
benefits. 

Old methods have proved inade- 
quate. Tooth troubles have been 
constantly increasing. Clean, glisten- 
ing teeth have been rarities. 

You owe yourself this ten-day test 
to see what the new way does. 


The war on film 


One great object is to fight the film. 
Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. 

The tooth brush, used in old ways, 
leaves much of that film intact. Then 
night and day it threatens serious 


Papsadént 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, bringing five desired effects. 
proved by authorities and now advised by leading dentists 
Supplied by druggists in large tubes. 


everywhere. 


damage. Most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. 


Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds 
the acids in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So no tooth matter is of more 
importance than daily film removal. 


Film combatants 


Dental science has found at last two 
effective film combatants. Authorities 
haveprovedthembymanycarefultests. 

A new-day tooth paste has been per- 
fected, called Pepsodent. It avoids past 
mistakes and meets modern require- 
ments. These two film combatants are 
embodied in it. So every application 
fights the film in two efficient ways. 


Ap- 


This Test 


will show five effects 


We offer here a ten-day 
test. It will be a revelation. 
You will see and feel five 
great effects which old ways 
do not bring you. 


You will realize the effect 
on film. You will see teeth 
highly polished, so film less 
easily adheres. 


In addition, these effects will 
come. And modern research 
proves all of them essential. 


The salivary flow will be 
multiplied. That is Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. 


The starch digestant in 
saliva will increase several 
fold. That is there to digest 
starch deposits on teeth, which 
may otherwise ferment and 
form acids. 


The alkalinity of the saliva 
will be multiplied. That is 
Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 

Every application brings 
those five desired effects. To- 
gether they will bring you a 
new conception of clean teeth. 


Watch them whiten 


Send the coupon for the 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth 
whiten—how they glisten— 
as the film-coats disappear. 


Watch the new beauty that 
comes to the teeth. Learn the 
new feeling of cleanliness. A 
few days will convince you 
that this new method is es- 
sential, both to you and yours. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free ” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 880, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Tell me the cost of equipping my build- 7 | 
ing with Chamberlin Metal Weather | 
Strips (check whether home, factory, f. 
office building, church, school.) 


Eng. Dept. No. 38 
NN u u m m ee ee m 


doors. Í 

Give number of oulside 
windows. Í 
Name. í 
Address, | 
City and State Í 
J 


Save Fuel | 


Keep Warm 
End Draughts 


You will be surprised at the small | 
cost of equipping your home or 


business building with Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips. 


And they add so much to comfort, 
cleanliness and good household econ- 
omy. They save 25% to 40°% of fuel 
costs. Keep dirt, dust, soot and smoke 
from sifting in. That ends one of the 
most tedious tasks of housework. 


At 10,000,000 win- 
dows and doors 
Chamberlin Metal 
WeatherStrips per- | 
manently end fuel 
waste and discom- 
forts resulting from 


Why Heat 
Your Building 
36 Times 
Every Day? 


thousands of good 
home managers do, 
with Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips. 


Healthier homes 
result. Children 
are safe from cold 
air currents. No 
cold spots. You are not driven from the 
bright, cheerful window by chill draughts. 


Chamberlin Strips are used on 
Free 85‘; of all weather stripped 
buildings, including homes, 
banks, schools, office buildings, churches, stores, 
hotels and apartments. 


Ate ee the inrush draughts. They 
cold air at unpro- 
tected windows and make homes dust- | 
doors fill the average proof: Protect i 
uilding 36 times daily. angin X mish- 
Why fight this with fuel? ings ad decora- | 
How much more sim- tions. End rattling 
ple to bar it out as doors and windows. | 
| 
\ 


Their cost is less than you would think. They 
are guaranteed to last as long as the building. 
An estimate by our engineering department, 
on the cost of your equipment, is free. Just 
send the coupon. 


GHAMBERLIN 
ETAC wearer STRIPS 


| 


Pockets 


(Continued from page 61) 


went out, you remember how Pa stood 
there looking down at you for a spell, his 
face all pale and drawn-like? Then a sob 
broke from his lips, and the next thing 
you saw he was on his knees at the foot 
of your bed with his fingers clutching 
the blanket; his face, wet with tears, was 
lifted, like he was looking up through the 
ceiling and into the sky and beyond the 
stars. You were too sick to care much, 


‘ but do you remember how strange you 


thought this was? It was the first time 
you had ever seen tears in Pa’s eyes or 


| heard him pray. You never forgot that 


prayer. You can recall it now, word for 


. word; can’t you? Think a minute.” 


After a few moments I looked up and 


| said: 


“Yes, I can.” 

The Boy with the Freckles had gone. 

So I knelt, with my arms outspread on 
the fluffy pink coverlet and my eyes 
seemed to look upward through the ceiling 
and into the sky and beyond the stars; 
and this was the prayer: 

“O God in Heaven, forgive me! I am 
not fit to ask it, but God be merciful and 
leave to us this boy. He is all we have, 
and we love him so! O God in Heaven, be 
merciful, and leave to us this boy! In the 
name of the Blessed Saviour, Amen.” 

After this I remained there, on my 
knees, with head half buried in the pink 
blanket, for a long time, and when I got 
up my face was wet; but even through the 
mist, as I scanned the baby’s face, I saw 
that it had changed. A faint flush of 
delicate color was tinging the chalky 
whiteness of his cheeks. 

There was a step behind me and the 
doctor came and stood at the baby’s head. 

“What’s this!” he exclaimed softly, 
stooping lower. Then he straightened up, 
snapped on another light and stooped 
again. When next he looked at me I read 
the verdict in his smiling eyes. “By 
Jove,” he said, “I think he’s turned the 
corner; he’s coming back!” 

Which was true, thank God. And that’s 
how I and the Boy with the Freckles got 
together again, after the long lapse. That 
was eighteen years ago, nearly, and since 
then we've never been out of touch. I 
can’t begin to tell you what a joy and 
comfort and help he has been to Packy and 
me— for as soon as Packy was old enough 
to understand I introduced them, as it were. 


ONE night after Packy had gone to bed, 
I discovered, quite by accident, that 
he had lost the four-bladed knife I had given 
him on his tenth birthday, only a week 
before. It was most exasperating. The 


| Beloved Woman endeavored to set up 
' mitigating circumstances—you know how 


mothers are. She explained that Packy had 
lent the knife to another boy at recess, 
and the other boy had taken it home and 
had lost it; Packy had fought him and had 
been vanquished; Packy was not only 
grieving for the loss of his knife but he 
was suffering the humiliation of the con- 
quered. Besides, he was nursing a bruised 
ear. And so it seemed to her his punish- 
ment had been quite severe enough already. 

But I said no; the loss of the knife was 


rank carelessness, involving a reckless dis- 
regard of the value of hard-earned money, 
and Packy should be penalized. I would 
take him aside in the morning and tell him 
where he got off, and meanwhile I would 
decide upon such punitive measures as 
might seem adequate to the offense. 

So I was sitting in my favorite arm chair 
pondering this problem when the Boy with 
the Freckles came and stood before me. 

“Remember the watch?” he asked. 

“What watch?” 

“The first one you ever had.” 

“Yes, indeed I do,” I answered. 

“Say that was a watch,” went on the 
Boy with the Freckles; “ Pa gave it to you 


for your birthday—a nickel-plated stem- ' 


winder, guaranteed for a year or your 
money back. Remember how long it used 
to take to get it all wound up? But your 
only regret was that it didn’t take longer. 


You got the real thrill of proprietorship | 


when you wound that watch. If you let 
someone take it to admire and he started 
to turn the stem, you’d stop him and say, 
‘Never mind there, I’ll do that part my- 


self? And when the twelve-o’clock whistle! 


would blow you’d take out your watch 
and say, ‘Hes a minute slow to-day. 
Remember how bright and shiny the case 
was? Just like a mirror, only when you'd 
look at your face in it you were ’most ali 
nose. And the tick of it! But it wasn'ta 
tick; it was a clink-clink, clink-clink, like 
as if there were a couple of fairy black- 
smiths inside it striking on a tiny silver 
anvil. Clink-clink, clink-clink! It was 
music, that’s what it was! * 


“ AND then one day you and Fat Weston 
planned a hike down to Sterlingville. 
going along the river bank and bumming a 
ride back on a freight, because Fat’s uncle 
Jerry was firing on old No. 4. After 
ou’d gone a little ways Fat urged you to 
lee him carry the watch, because he had a 
little pocket in the waistband of his pants 
made a-purpose for a watch, and you 
didn’t. You hated to give it up but yeu 
didn’t want to be mean, so you agreed to 
turn it over to him at Holden’s bridge, 
which was just half way between our town 
and Sterlingville. So you did, and in the 
next half mile Fat pulled out the watch 
every three or four minutes and announced 
the time. But after that he didn’t take it 
out so often and finally he forgot all about it. 
“When you got to Sterlingville you 
fooled around a while, and then Fat said 
you'd better be getting over to the depot. 
as it must be about time for No. 4 to be 
coming through; and he dug into his pocket 
for the watch—and the watch was gone! 
“Will you ever forget that flat, all-gone 
feeling in your stomach when he looked at 
you, his eves bulging over his fat cheeks. 
and said: ‘Holy mack’rel! It ain’t there!’ 
And there was no more fun, and you felt 
lonesome, scared, and sick. You forgot all 
about No. 4, and turned around, back- 
tracking all over Sterlingville, up the nver 
as far as Holden’s bridge, then down to 
Sterlingville and back to the bridge until 
night came on. Then you stumbled home- 
ward in the dark, tired out, sore-footed, 
sad, and afraid; not afraid of the dark but 
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Are you a Business 
Coward ? 


—and—does it show in your pay-check? 


‘You've Aad your chance!’’ It was the 
General Manager speaking... . 

‘“—Two years ago | warned you that 
the only man who could hope to get ahead 
in this organization was the man with 
training. 

‘*— Merwin was only a bookkeeperthen, 
you remember, but in his spare time he 
was studying Higher Accounting. / knew 
what he was doing, and I told you then 
to keep your eye on Merwin. 

‘‘— He's had three raises since you and 
I had that little talk together. He has 
more than doubled his salary—and he 
earns every dollar I pay him. 

‘t*—Last week I recommended him for 
the office of Assistant Treasurer, and at 
the Board Meeting he was elected with- 
out a dissenting vote. I tell you we're 
mighty glad to have him in the group. 

‘t— But you, Jarvis—I hate to say it— 
you’re a business coward. You knew 
what you would have to do to get out of 
the small-pay class. You were simply 
afraid to face the kind of effort and re- 
sponsibility that could get you a substan- 
tial salary. 

‘“—And now it’s too late. We've got 
to cut our overhead, and you're one of 
about three hundred men that we can get 
along without. We could replace the lot 
of you_tomorrow. 

‘‘_-For your own sake, ys take a 
tip from a man who has been thru the 
mill, and /Azs time get busy and learn to 
do something better than the other fellow. 

“—Our traffic manager, I don’t mind 
telling you, is drawing better than $100 
a week. here's a good field for an 
ambitious man—and it’s growing. 

‘*_ Then there’s expert correspondence. 
If we could get a man who could create 
powerful and convincing sales letters and 
could train our people to write that kind 
of letters, he’d be cheap at $5,000 a year. 
We'd pay him that right off the bat. 

‘Jarvis, there’s 20 end of opportunity 
for the young man in business; but the 
only man who cashes in these days is the 
man with the courage to get special train- 
ing. The offices of ihis country are sim- 
ply cluttered up with business cowards. 
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Outstanding Facts 


= 


Total LaSalle organi 
people—the largest and strongest busi- 
ness training institution in the world. 

Responsible for perfecting the ‘‘LaSalle 
Problem Method’’— recognised as the 

uickest and most practical method of 
Business training known to ‘educational 
ence. 

Numbers among its students and gradu- 
ates more than 300,000 business and pro- 
fessional men and women, ranging in age 
from 20to 70 years. 

Annual enrollment, about 60,000. 

Average age of members, 30 years, 
LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resi- 
dent schools, colleges and universities. 
aas tragi mes cceupying importent 

tions with every large corpo! b 
railroad, and business institution in the 
United States. 

LaSalle Placement Bureau serves student 

and employer without charge. Scores of 

big organizations look to je for men 

lee fill high-grade aramtive pontoons: A 

ition refunded in full on completion o! 
course if student is not satisfied with 
training recei 


It’s easy for the man who ¿rains 
— because the business coward 
is thru before he starts." 

* * * * 

Are YOU one of 
several million routine 
men in the United 
States who have been 
drifting along in a 
“‘low-pay’’ job, week 
after week, month 
after month — 
always 


wishing for 
more money, 
never acting? 
Are YOU a busi- 
ness coward? R 
Over 300,000 ambi- 
tious men have asked 
themselves this question during the past 
twelve years—and replied with a ringing 
“NO!” In the quiet of their own homes, 
without losing an hour from work or a dollar 
of pay, these men have mastered the prin- 
ciples of business by working out the actual 
Problems of business—under the direction of 
some of the ablest business men, in their 
respective fields, in America. Their record 
of achievement, underthe‘ ‘LaSalle Problem 
Method,” is one of the most thrilling chap- 
ters in the romance of American business. 
During 3 months’ time, for example, 1,089 
LaSalle members reported salary increases 
resulting from training under the LaSalle 
Problem Method totaling $889,713, an 
average increase per man of 56 per cent. 
These men were able to progress more 
rapidly by means of the LaSalle ‘‘Problem 
Method’’ than they could have done in any 
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other way, 
because 
LaSalle, by 
virtue of its 
larger enroll- 
ment, has 
had a wider 
experience in 
perfecting 
methods of train- 
ing men by corre- 
spondence for import- 
> ant positions than any 
other business-training in- 
stitution. 


Furthermore, they have profited from the privilege 
—extended to all LaSalle members—of consulting 
freely with any of its highly specialized departments, 
thereby availing themselves of authoritative informa- 
tion and expert counsel covering the entire range of 
modern business practice. This privilege is of prac- 
tical and invaluable assistance to a man in entering 
upon a position of larger responsibilities. It gives 
the LaSalle member an advantage not to be had 
from any othcr institution. 

Whatever attitude you may have taken in the past 
and you may, indeed, have never realized that the 
difference betwcen the man who “‘puts it off” and the 
man who “puts it over” is in the last analysis largely 
a matter of courage—show your determination to 
have done with businesscowardice. Face the problem 
of your business future squarely. 

Within reach of your right hand is a LaSalle cou- 
pon—and a pen, If the pen isn’t handy, a pencil will 
do just as well. The coupon, checked and signed, 
will bring you without obligation a complete outline 
of the training you are interested in, a wealth of evi- 
dence as to what LaSalle training has done for hun- 
dreds of men in circumstances similar to yours, and 
full particulars of our convenient payment lan; also 
pu free copy of the inspiring book, “Ten Years’ 

romotion in One.” 

It costs you nothing to get the facts—except the 
exercise of business courage. Will you put it off?— 
or put it over? Mail the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


ee — — — J NQUIRY COUPON = —— OO — — — — ~ — 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 538-R 


Please send me catalog and full information rorarola 
ears’ 


below. Also a copy of your booklet, ‘‘Ten 


Business Management: Trainin, Railway Accounting and Station 
o for Official, m] Management:Training for Railway 
Auditors, Comptrollers, 
ants, Clerks, Station Ager em- 
bers of Railway and Public Utilities 

e ions, etc. 
rs, Sales- [] Industrial Management Effi- 
ciency: For Executives, Managers, 
Office and Shop Employes and those 
desiring practical traini 
ial management 


Managerial, Sales an: 
Executive positions. 
Saleemanehip esille sac 
3 aining for Sales an Coulis 


Higher Accountancy: Training for trial 
meré as Auditor, Comptrolier: Practice. 
rtified Pub! 


Traffic Manager, etc. 
[O Law: Training forBar;LL.B.Degree 


NG iiia Present Position... :5.. 


lic Accountant, Cost g Modera Business Correspond- 

ence and Practice: Training for 

Sales andCollectionCorrespondents; 

Sales Promotion Managers; Credit 

and Office Managers; re 

ence Supervisors, Secretaries, etc. 
[O Banking and Finance. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

the course and se Ihave marked with an X 

romotion in One,” without obligation tome. 

oO Modern Foremanship and Pro- 
duction Methods: Training in the 
direction and handling of industrial 
forces—for Executives, Managers, 
Superintendents, Contractors, Fore- 
men, Sub-foremen, etc. 

[] Personnel and Employment Man- 
agement: Training for Employers, 

mployment Managers, Executives, 
in indus- Industrial Engineers. 

Principles and 0 £- P. A. Coaching for Advanced 

Accountants. 
Commercial Law. 
Expert Bookkeeping. 
[O Business English. 
[O Commercial Spanish. 


(Effective Speaking. 
SAd 


Account- 
ts, M: 


rrespond- 
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What an Old 
Sea Captain says | 
about Liquid Granite ~ 


“There she is mate—clean, 
tight, and tidy as the decks 
must be. You can rattle 
your tackle on that. And if 
a bit of sea slaps over the 
rail, mop it up, and no 
harm done.” 

Liquid Granite makes 
a floor clean, water- 
proof, durable, resist- 
ing thé buffeting of 
use, standing up under 
occasional hard 
knocks and persistent 
daily wear. 


LiquidGranite 
FLOOR VARNISH 


Developed through 
years of experimenta- 
tion in search ofa floor 
finish at once beauti- 
ful, easy to apply, and 
simple to care for, 
Liquid Granite gives 
a smooth velvety sur- 
face that brings out 
the natural grain of 
the wood and retains 
its beauty under 

the hardest wear. 


Protect your floors 
with Liquid Granite. 


Manufactured by 
the makers of 
Luxeberry Enamel 
The Finish Immaculate 


“= = 
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of the reckoning with Pa. The loss itself 
was a great grief to you, but it shrunk 
to almost nothing as you neared home and 
the thought of what Pa would do when he 
found it out loomed awful before you. For 
Pa worked hard and earned little, and the 
struggle against misfortune had made him 
stern. You tried to pick a fight with Fat, 
but he only blubbered. There was no con- 
solation in that. 

“So you resolved to go straight to Pa 
next morning and tell him. Next Monnik 
ou decided to wait a day or two an 
break it to him when he was more cheerful; 
and when he was more cheerful you de- 
cided it would be better to tell him when 
he was more serious. The longer you put 
it off the harder it seemed to do it, till you 
gave up all idea of telling him. Then be- 
gan days and weeks of mental torture— 
dread of the discovery that you knew.was 
sure to come; dread of what would follow 

the discovery. 

“Things got to such a state that your 
evenings at home when Pa was there were 
just nightmares. Then one night, while 

ou were sitting at the table ger E B and 
Pa ‘was Opposite you reading, he looked up 


| from his newspaper and asked you, ‘What 
| time is it?’ 


And you did some quick 
thinking and said, ‘I haven’t got my 
watch on.’ He frowned a little. ‘Don’t 


| you carry it any more?’ and you said, ‘I 
| didn’t to-day.’ When he turned back to 
| his newspaper you felt like as if you had 


just walked a tight-rope over Niagara Falls. 

“Then another week of agony, and one 
night you were studying as before and 
suddenly Pa laid his newspaper in his lap 


| and looked you straight in the eye, with 


that stern wrinkle between his brows. ‘I 
don’t see your watch any more?’ he said. 
That was a question and it had to be 
answered. Pa was waiting. 

“Then you knew that the awful moment 
had come. Your face turned red and your 
skin got hot all over. You looked down at 
your book but you felt his eyes boring into 
you and you looked up again and said, 
‘No,’ and waited for the next one. 


“THEN happened just what you didn’t 
expect. There wasn’t any next one. 
Your father just looked at you for maybe 
a minute, and then picked up his paper and 
went on reading. d in that last look of 
his the scowl melted. As he took his eyes 
away there was something in them that 
told you he knew and understood. It was 
all over and there was nothing awful in 
store for you. You knew absolutely that 
your father understood; that he was sorry; 
that he would never speak of the watch 
again. And he never did. 

“Oh, what a load was lifted from your 
heart that night—do you remember? You 
hadn’t kissed Pa in a long time, because 
you thought you were getting pretty big 
for that sort of thing. But after you’d got 
through studying, that night, had fetched 
a pail of water from the pump and got in 
the kindling wood, you stopped at his 
chair on your way to bed and said, ‘Good 
night, Pa,’ and bent over and kissed him 
on the mouth. He took your hand in both 
his and patted it and said, ‘Good night, 


my boy;’ and you went on up-stairs feeling 
as though a great black cloud had at last 
been swept from the sky. 

“And, say, do you remember the next 
Christmas, bow you woke up in the morn- 
ing and heard something going ‘Clink- 
clink, clink-clink, clink-clink,’ and there 
on the little stand at the head of your bed 
was a brand-new watch, just like the 
one you lost? You took mighty good care 
of that one, and wore it for years and 
years, till all the insides wore out. Then 
you put it away and kept it in an old cigar 

ox with a lot of other junk, and you’ve 
got it yet, right here in this house, on the 
top shelf of the clothes-closet in the little 
back room up-stairs. You remember now, 
don’t you?” ` 

“Yes, I do.” 

“I knew you would,” said the Boy with 
the Freckles, as he passed on. 

Somehow, after dat I didn’t say any- 
thing to Packy about losing his knife. 
But when Christmas came along a few 
weeks later, Santa Claus brought him 
another four-bladed knife. It was eight 
et ago that I gave Packy his new knife, 

ut I saw it in his tool-box only yesterday, 
that is to say, a fractional part of it, con- 
sisting of one perfectly good handle and 
the half of one blade.... | 


WELL speaking of pocketknives gets 
us back to pockets and so again to 
the beginning of my story—a somewhat 
irregular method of approaching a con- 
clusion, I admit. However, here I am, as 
we left me (or should I say as we found 
me?), standing before the mirror, ponder- 
ing the pocket furniture of the Packy of 
to-day, viewing in retrospect the pocket 
furniture of the Packy chat used to be; 
here in my hands the latchkeys, the swank 
handkerchief, the real money, and the 
perfumed message from Her—there in 
memory the lead sinkers, the flat penny, 
the bean shooter, and the bottled bug. 
Whereupon out of the somewhere comes 
the Boy with the Freckles, and his gaze, 
with mine, travels slowly from the pile on 
the bed to the things in my two hands. 
Our eyés meet. In his, I observe, lurks a 
uaint smile, pleased yet wistful. And 
then he is gone—forever as I believe. 
Forever? Well, I’m not sure about 
that, after all. For it may be that some- 
time, on a clear fresh morning in early 
June, I shall be lounging on the shore of 
a laughing stream, and there shall come 
to me, carrying a bit of green willow, 
another Packy, who shall say, ‘‘Gran’pa, 
can you make a whistle outa this?” In 
which event, as I verily believe, the Boy 
with the Freckles will stand before me and 
say, “Can we make a whistle outa that? 
Can we? Well, I should say we can!” And 
the second Packy and the Boy with the 
Freckles and I will sit down Turk-fashion 
together, like three hobgoblins, and the 
whistle will be made forthwith, after the 
latest and most approved methods—of 
fifty years ago. And the second Packy can 
bet every glass alley, every lead sinker, 
every flat penny, and every incarcerated 
grasshopper in all of his pockets that, once 
made, the aforesaid whistle will whistle! 


“THE Autobiography of a Crank” is the title of a striking recital of personal 
experiences, by William O.:Saunders, publisher of one of the most interesting 
smaH newspapers in the country. In this article, appearing next month, 
Mr. Saunders tells of his hectic career, and the lessons he has learned from it. 
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Ea .. ‘From Coast to Coast 
cee | Conn Music Fills the Air 


HEAR THESE RADIO CONCERTS 


yee you live you may now enjoy the music 
of America’s most popular orchestras and renowned 
soloists by Radiophone. 

C. G. Conn, Ltd., world’s largest manufacturer of high 
grade band and orchestra instruments, has arranged a series 
of programs, broadcasted from New York, Chicago, Denver 


and San Francisco. Each may be heard within a radius of 
1,500 miles. 


Watch for local announcement of dates. Tune your instru- 
ment to the nearest station. Invite in your friends. Enjoy with 
them, the solos of great artists. Dance to music that carries 
you along onthe crest of its irresistible rhythm. 


Conn dealers in most cities entertain at these concerts. 
Look for your dealer’s invitation in the papers. He wants 
you as his guest, particularly if you have no Radiophone. 

Another striking evidence of Conn Leadership — a 
Leadership acknowledged by the world’s great artists. Their 
appreciation of Conn instruments is reflected in the enthu- 
siasm with which they are co-operating in these concerts. 


Beauty and clarity of tone, as well as mechanical per- 
fection in Conn instruments, make them the choice of the 
world’s most famous players. 


C. G. CONN, LTD., 501 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


Chicago Conn Co., Š Northwest Conn Co., 

62 E. Van Buren St. Ana 1609 Third Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
New York Conn Co., e 

233-5-7 W. 47th St. Southern Conn Co., 
Detroit Conn Co. . 317 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 

243 E. Grand River Ave. 
Cleveland Conn Co., McDougal Conn Co., 
1220 Huron Road 120 10th St., Portland, Ore. 


Watch for date of second series of concerts broadcasted from: 


CHICAGO NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
Westinghouse Radiophone Westinghouse Radiophone Reynolds Radiophone Fairmont Hotel Radio- 
BroadcastingStationKYW Broadcasting Station WJZ Broadcasting St ation phone Broadcasting Sta- 
Morgan L. Eastman, send- 8t Newark, N. J. W.H. ZAF Mr. William Rey- tionKDN Mr. S, Peter- 
h g: eer . Easton, wireless director. nolds, sending director. son, operator. Wave 
ing director. Wave length Wave jength 360 meters. Wave length 360 meters. length 360 meters. Con- 
360 meters. Concert 8:00 to Concert 8:00 to 9:00 P. M. Concert 8:00 to 9:00 P. M. cert 8:15 to 9:15 P. M. 
9:00 P. M. Central Time. Eastern Time. Mountain Time. Pacific Coast Time. 


The Conn Saxophone, acknowledged by popular Stars as the 
“World’s Finest”. Possesses improvements found on no other. 
Beautiful tone, perfect scale, simplified key system. Write 
for New Saxophone Book, Free, and details of Free 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
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More fun than work getting up a 
little supper on an Armstrong 
Table Stove! It’s so much more 
sociable, too, cooking it right in 
where the rest of the folks are. 


Three dishes for four 


all cooking at once! 


HEN you see how it works 

you will agree that the 
Armstrong Table Stove is a won- 
der! Think of being able to cook 
three things at once—boil, steam, 
broil, toast or fry; enough of each 
to serve four people! 


It’s easy to prepare delicious 
breakfasts and luncheons right at 
the table; no running back and 
forth from the kitchen, and every- 
thing is served piping hot! 

The Armstrong Table Stove is 
economical, too, for it uses no more 
current than an ordinary electric 
toaster. Waffles and toast are 
browned on both sides at once. 
The patented design concentrates 
all the heat from the two heat 
units on the utensils. The new 
model with white enamel heat 
chamber does not discolor from 
the heat and is easily cleaned. 
Aluminum utensils—toaster, deep 
boiling pan, griddle, four egg cups 
and rack—come with the stove. 
The heat is easily regulated by the 
tilting plug which never sticks. 


The Armstrong Table Stove 
costs only $12.50; the aluminum 
waffle iron, which does not need to 
be greased, is $4.00 extra. Examine 
one of these wonderful stoves at 
your electrical or hardware dealer. 
Write for booklet C. 


Tel-U-Where 


Information Bureaus 
will direct you to our 
dealers and supply 
booklet 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. COMPANY 


Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 
142 Seventh Avenue Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG 


TABLE STOVE 
Cooks 3 things at once 


What People Are Inquisitive 
About 


(Continued from page 45) 


the church plays a predominant part in 
the people’s social life. The thing inquirers 
seem particularly anxious to know is 
whether a man is a Catholic, a Protestant, 
or a Jew. 

When a man suddenly becomes notably 
successful along commercial lines, and his 
name gives no clue as to his race, people 
are reasonably certain to begin inquiring 
if he is a Jew. 

Two other classes of questions are con- 
spicuously numerous. All over the United 
States are people who dream of getting 
rich suddenly, by mining or invention. 
Letters by the hundreds are written in 
quest of information about mining op- 
portunities and about requirements for 
getting a patent. 


OCCASIONALLY a question is sent in 
that puts even a trained researcher 
on his mettle. He has to sleuth about 
from one possible source of information to 
another, like a detective. 

One man asked how people multiplied, 
in olden times, with Roman numerals. 
The question did not seem especially difi- 
cult; yet the leading mathematical au- 
thorities at the National Museum and the 
Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, 
were obliged to admit that they did not 
know the answer. Eventually, a mathe- 
matician at the Naval,Observatory, Wash- 
ington, who possessed the information 
was discovered. The answer is too long to 
be given here in detail, but in brief we may 
say that multiplication was done with 
Roman numerals by means of a kind of 
cumulative addition. 

A woman wrote to the Haskin bureau 
substantially as follows: - 


My brother has not written home for more 
than a year, and I am anxious to learn where he 
is. At one time he worked in Buffalo, but I do 
not think he is there now. He may have gone 
to Detroit. His full name is [giving name]; he 
is single, twenty-eight years old, and was 
educated to be a civil engineer. Can you tell 
me how I might locate him? 


This question fell into the hands of 
William A. Du Puy, at that time general 
manager of the Haskin bureau, and for 
years an experienced newspaper re- 
porter. Within half an hour after rec ‘iv- 
ing the question, Du Puy was able to 
write to the woman, about as follows: 


Your brother left Buffalo, probably in the 
year 1915. If he went to Detroit, he did not 
remain there permanently. As he was not en- 
listed in the army or navy during the war, 
though of draft age, he may have been married 
without your knowledge—unless he had other 
reasons for exemption. If you know the name 
of any girl to whom he might have been en- 
gaged, it would be well to communicate with 
her. Or, if he is a civil engineer, he probably 
attended college, and the college alumni asso- 
ciation might have his present address. 


A little later Du Puy was rewarded for 
his pains by learning that his suggestion 
regarding a possible marriage had borne 
fruit. The brother was married and living 
in Chicago; but, for reasons of his own, 


he had wished to keep the marriage a 
secret from his family. 

How had Du Puy known so readily 
that the man had left Buffalo in the year 
1915, and that he had not stayed perma- 
nently in Detroit? Simply by looking in 
the directories of those cities. The man’s 
name was printed in the Buffalo directory 
of 1915, but not in the 1916 edition. 
Hence, he probably had moved away 
sometime in the year 1915, before the 
lists were made up for the new directory. 
If he had stayed in Detroit permanently, 
his name would have been given in the 
city directory there, but it wasn’t. 

Aost big hotels, by the way, have both 
the city directories and telephone direc- 
tories of the principal cities. Many public 
libraries keep a file of city directories. 

The Haskin bureau received this com- 
munication: 


A friend sent me his address in a letter, but 
carelessly failed to mention the city where he 
was going. Soall I have is the street address 
—and she gave a number on “E. 185th St.” 


Promptly the information bureau was 
able to tell her that the friend was in 
Cleveland. A street directory published 
by the post-office department shows that 
there are only two or three cities in the 
country having an East 185th Street, and 
that the only such street that would have 
so high a house number as the one she had 
mentioned was in Cleveland. In this 
directory, one may look up the name of 
any street one has ever heard of in the 
United States, and find just what cities 
contain streets of the same name. 


I DOUBT if one person in fifty is aware 
that there is an index of all articles 
appearing in magazines. If you want to 
know what a certain author had published 
in magazines in 1904, or what articles 
were published that year on the subject 
of log cabins—or on any subjeçt—you can 
get the information in a few moments at 
any good public library. Similarly, if you 
wish to locate any rare portrait of a 
celebrity ever published in a magazine, 
you can find it in the “Portrait Index,” 
prepared by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 
Then there are the invaluable news- 
aper almanacs, such as those prepared 
by the New York “World? and the 
Chicago “Daily News;” the New York 
“Times Index,’ containing the dates of 
news items on all current subjects in the 
past few years; ‘‘Who’s Who in America,” 
giving short biographical sketches and 
the present mailing address of most of the 
rominent people in the United States; 
Jalsh’s “Literary Curiosities;” Town- 
send’s “U. S. Index,” full of odd facts 
about the United States; Brewer’s “‘Read- 
ers’ Handbook,” in which one may locate 
any famous character in fiction; Cham- 
bers’ ‘‘ Book of Days,” in which one may 
turn to any year at random and find 
what days in that year are of historic in- 
terest; ‘‘Facts and Panties for the Cur- 
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MULTIGRAPH 


To Increase the Sales of Any Business 


I a Monthly Payments 
otal Price 


This isthe New Multigraph, 
equipp a od oF turning out 


—at the LOWEST Price at which 
a Multigraph Was Ever Sold! 


This Multigraph, de- 
signed to meet the smallest 
business needs, is a Real Multi- 
graph, make no mistake about that. 
It embodies the fundamental Multi- 
graph characteristics; it is of standard 
Multigraph quality; it does a regular 
Multigraph job. 


This means that it is 


adapted to the uses of 
any kind of a business, regard- 
less of its size or the nature of its 
operations. Whether for retail and 
wholesale selling, where the Multi- 
graph has already made itself 
famous, or for uses in the work 
of manufacturing, educating, listing, 
servicing, advising, organizing, or 
whatever, the New Multigraph be- 


The two-roll 
Printin 
Ink Attach- 
ment easily 
and quickly 
attached to the 
, ew Multi- 
N graph, $35.00 
additional. 


longs in every business, not only 
because of its price, but because of its 
usefulness. Read the partial lists of 
users and uses, to the right. 


Who does not know 


of the many uses to which 
Multigraph letters are put, for 


both profit and economy? 


Don’t you see how 


they would accomplish 
things in your own business, 
things that now have to go undone; 
things that would spell pete and 
saving; things that the New Multi- 
graph at its present price, ould make 
easily and immediately possible? And 
furthermore, for $35.00 additional 
you can get the Printing Ink Attach- 
ment, which will enable you to print 
as well as type-write, to lower your 
printing costs, to save as well as earn. 


We would like an 
opportunity to show you 


how, in your own business, the 
New Multigraph will pay for itself 
much ‘‘faster than you pay for it.” 


This is the Multigraph Type- 
Setter, which makes it easy to 
set type for the Multigraph. 


Prices in Canada: 


$41.00 down; total price $205.00 
Printing Ink Attachment $50.00 


Multigraph Users 


Agencies Electricians 
akers General Stores 
anks Grocers 

Brokers Laundries 

Builders Libraries 

Churches ges 

Clothiers Packers 

Dairies Publishers 

Druggists ools, etc., ete. 

Multigraph Uses 

Bulletins Memo Pads 

Mailing Cards 
it Slips otices 
Folders Post Cards 

En closures Sales Letters 

Form Letters Stickers 

House Organs Tags 

Delivery Slips Wrap 


ppers 
Special Notices Envelopes, etc., etc. 


Other Multigraphs 


We also make larger pow- 
er-driven equipments of 
greater capacity for those 
whose needs require them. 


AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
PANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 
I would like to have someone 
show me the New Multigraph, and 
* explain its possibilities in the_ 


business. 
Name 
City 
State. 


Street__ 
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Why Not 
Double Your Salary 


Why not climé out Š out of tha that routine job— 
within the next twelve months? 


Big executives are searching high and 
low for men who know how to develop and 
interpret the controlling figures of a busi- 
ness, point out needless loss, show where 
greater profits can be made. Thousands of 
men, with no better start than you, have 
quickly doubled and tripled their incomes 
thru their knowledge of Higher Account- 
ancy, gained thru spare-time study. Why 
shouldn’t you do as well or better? 


Become An Expert Accountant 


No need to lose an hour from work or a 
dollar of pay. Right in your own home by 
the LaSalle Problem Method you can fit 
yourself in a comparatively short time for 
an important executive position as an 
expert accountant. 


Whatever instruction in the subject of bookkeep- 
ing you may pessanliy need will be provided with- 
out additional expense. Youwill master accountancy 
by solving actual problems—exactly the sort that 
the professional accountant solves for our greatest 
business organizations, You will be guided every 
step of the way by prominent members of the Ac- 
counting profession, who will see to it that every 
question you ask is answered,every point madeclear 
on business analysis, organization, general account- 
ing, cost accounting, auditing, commercial law and 
income tax procedure. You will be given special 
preparation for the C. P. A. examination. 


$3,000 to $10,000 a Year 


Send today for our interesting book on the ac- 
countancy profession, also our book entitled 
“Proof.” Glance thru the scores of letters from 
LaSalle-trained accountants reporting rapid pro- 
motions and incomes ranging from $3,000 to$10,000 
a year. Note that many heads of accounting firms 
report annual incomes in excess of $20, 

The coupon will bring you this information 
promptly, together with details of our, convenient- 
pament plan; also „your free copy of Ten Years’ 

romotion in One,” the book that has added thou- 
sands of dollars to men’s incomes. Mailing the cou- 
pon places yo you un under n no obligation. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 533-HR Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me catalog and full 
information regarding the course 
and service I have marked with 
an X below, Also a copy 9 of 
your book, * ‘Ten Years’ 
motion in One.” 


O Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as 
Auditors, Comptoles, S 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Accountants,etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. _ It offers training for every important 
business need, If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 


OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 
OSalesmanship CO Modern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management and Production Methods 
ORailwayAccountingand OPersonnel and Employ- 
Gree Managemen ment ment Management 

w= Degree * OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English 
Olndustrial Management Commercial Spanish 


(Modern Business Corre-O Effective Speaking 
spondence an 


and PracticeDC. P. A. Coaching 


Name... 


Present Position -............---c0----c-eseeeee-eeeeneee ae DRA 


Address ......--.-...----.--.----enaeceeeeesaneceenencncceeseececceet 


ious;” Hayden’s “Book of Dignities;” 
Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations.” The 
list might be extended almost indefinitely. 

I am giving here a list of questions— 
taken at random from a lot received one 
morning at the Haskin Bureau—and also 
their answers. At the end of the list I 
shall give the sources of the information. 
The sources here cited are not the only 
ones, or even, perhaps, the best ones, 
available. These are simply intended to 
give some idea of the ways in which such 
questions might be answered. 


1. When was the first marriage cere- 
mony solemnized in the American Colo- 
nies, and who were the principals? 


Anna Burros to John Leyden, at Jamestown, 


Va., in 1609. 


2. Who was the British minister to 
Naples in 1800? 


Hon. Sir Arthur Paget. 


3. How many concerns are there in the 
United States manufacturing children’s 
wagons and sleds? 


In 1917, there were only 84, but since the 
loss of trade in the United States by German 
toy makers, the number has greatly increased. 


4. Where can I find a good portrait of 
Mary Todd Lincoln, and also one of the 
wife of Charles Darwin? 


Mary Todd Lincoln, Century Magazine, 
1904, volume 46, page 289; Harper’s Weekly, 
1862, Vol. 6, page 709; tin Darwin, Illus- 
trated London News, 1896, Vol. 109, page 458. 


5. Are bottle-fed babies as healthy as 
those nursed by mothers? 


Ten years ago a study of this subject was 
made in London: Of breast-fed infants ex- 
amined 84.8 per cent were healthy, and only 2.3 
per cent died within one year. Of bottle-fed 
babies, 47.1 per cent were healthy, and 12.1 
per cent died within one year. There has been 
much progress made in the care of bottle-fed 
babies, and the mortality is on the decrease. 


6. Where was Helen Keller born, and 


what are some of her best-known works? 


She was born at Tuscumbia, Ala., on June 
27th, 1880. As a result of illness she became 
deaf and blind at the age of nineteen months. 
Her best known works include: “Story of My 
Life,” “Optimism,” “The World I Live In,” 
and “Out of the Dark.” 


_7. When did horses first appear on the 
North American continent? 


The first horses were brought to North 
America by the Spanish conquerors of the 
Southwest. Both Cortez and De Soto brought 
horses with them, and De Soto is known to 
have abandoned some of his horses in what is 
now Texas. These and other strays were the 
progenitors of the wild mustangs which were so 
abundant on the Western plains a century 
later, and which furnished the American 
Indians with mounts for the first time. 


8. Were army deserters ever branded 
with the letter “ D.” 


During the Civil War, deserters were branded 
with a “D.” The letter was put on the hip with 
a hot iron and on the cheek with ink. The 
army regulations now prohibit this practice. 


g. Which states were still wet when 
war-time prohibition went into effect? 


California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Missouri, New "Jersey, New 


York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont 
and Wisconsin. 


10. What was the increase in the num- 
ber of shipyards in the United States 
during the war? 


In April, 1917, there were in this country 
only 61 shipyards with 234 ways, in which 
vessels of 3,500 dead weight tons could be con- 
structed. In November, 1918, there were 223 
yards with 1,099 ways. 


11. How is the President of the French 
Republic elected? 


He is not elected by popular vote, but by the 
national assembly, consisting of the members of 
the two Chambers of Parliament. These two 
legislative bodies consist of the Chamber of 
Deputies, with 602 members, each of whom is 
elected for four years, and the Senate, with 300 
members, elected for nine years. A majority of 
the whole number of members is necessary to 
elect a President. The term of office is seven 
years. 


12. Which noise can be heard the 


farthest, artillery or thunder? 


The greatest distance at which thunder can 
be heard is fourteen to eighteen miles, but it is 
not generally heard at a greater distance than 
nine miles. In the recent’ war, the shell and 

bomb explosions, and the noise of the 15-inch 
guns of the Germans and the Allies in France, 
were heard in the eastern part of England, a 
distance of 150 miles. 


. 


13. When did ice cream first come into 
use? 


Ice cream was introduced to the English 
aristocracy of the late eighteenth century, by a 
London confectioner named Gunton, who is 
often accredited with having been its inventor. 
“Dolly” Madison was one of the first to serve 
ice cream at Presidential receptions. 


Does the Government make a 


Sven on the pennies it manufactures? 


Pennies are made of 95 per cent copper and 
5 per cent alloy of tin and zinc. The ma- 
terial which goes into them costs about twenty- 
two cents a pound, and this pound makes up 
into 120 one-cent pieces. They are distributed 
to banks at their face value, so the profit is a 
dollar a pound, less the cost of manufacture, 
which is not great. 


15. If a man is standing on the back 
platform of a railroad train which is 
traveling at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour, and fires a bullet in the direction 
from which the train came, and the 
owder back of it is capable of driving the 
ullet sixty miles an hour, what will hap- 
pen to the bullet? 


The velocity at which the bullet, as part of 
the train, is traveling, will be overcome by the 
force given it by exploding the powder, operat- 
ing in the opposite direction, and it will drop to 
the ground. 


16. How many cables are there across 
the Atlantic Ocean? 


Seventeen. Twelve go direct to Great 


Britain. 


17. How much oxygen in the air of a 
room does an ordinary oil heater consume, 
as compared with an adult occupant of the 
room? 


The United States Bureau of Mines says 
that an ordinary heater vitiates approximately 
as much air as five grown persons. 


18. How much gasolene is used daily in 
the United States? 


Approximately 10,000,000 gallons. 


\ 
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The 10 great refrigerator ideas 


Let the Leonard guard your family’s health. It keeps food fresh, 
eliminates waste, saves work, worry and money. It gives the 
housewife extra hours for rest and recreation. The Leonard 
Cleanable Refrigerator crowns forty years of progress in the 
science of food preservation. 


Here are the ten points of perfection that make the Leonard the logical choice of 
those who seek highest efficiency and greatest economy: 


» Ten walls of in- 5. One-piece por- 
sulation—cold- celain door- 


ini - plate, pan- 
resisting. m shaped; no wood 
á exposed. 
anre pire ood 6. Self-closing air- 
ple-coated with A tight lock. 


porcelain. Removable 
drain „pipe, non- 


+ Rounded inside sweating. 
poet weth ? 8. Patented non- 
fa aunn testing device. 


o moisture 
can reach the 
wood frame.) 


Y 


of door frame; 


+ 


e eg All-metal ice 

standy moving. “Like a Clean China Dish’’ pag arg rust, 
One out of every seven refrigerators sold is made by Leonard. A tribute to 
Leonard superiority! 


Visit the Leonard dealer in your town. If you fail to find him, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. Send for sample of porcelain, catalog illustrating over 
75 styles and sizes of refrigerators, Mr. Leonard’s own booklet on the “Selection 
and Care of Refrigerators.” 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 55 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids 


a, Refrigerator iis 


C.H. Leonard 


There is a size and 
style of Leonard 
Refrigerator to suit 
every purse. 
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THE 40th LEONARD YEAR 
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$95 an Hour! 


“Ev hour I spent on my I. C. S. 
Course been worth $95 to me! My 
sition, my $5,000 a year income, m 


ome, my family’ s happiness—I owe it a 
to my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!’ 


Every mail brin s letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 


What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip 
by unimproved when you can easily make 
them mean so much? One hour a day 
spent with the I. C. S. will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you 


like best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us to 
prove it. Mark and mail this coupon now! 
— — — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESEONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
BOX 7496-B RANTON, PA. 
Without cost or obligation, Diese explain how I can | 
alify for the position, or in th ubject before which 
Ihave marked an X in the list s 
pizo MONTER an, |H Breras paoe 
ic e 
Electric Wiring ADVERTISING 
Telegraph ‘Engineer Railroad Positions 
Telephone Work ILLUSTRA 
MECHANICAL ENGB. Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
Mechanical man Cartooning 
Machine Practice Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
Gas Operating BOOKKEEPER 
CI INEER he a Ta bar x nypist 
Surveying eri 
MINE FOR'N MARRO, TRAFFIC MANAGER 
STATIONARY ENGR. Railway Accountant 
Marine ineer Commercial Law 
Fait id Builder Con Be shoal uii 
ub, 
AT Draf CIVIL SERVICE 
Concrete Builder Rallvay Mail Clerk 
S AUTOMOBILES 
PLUMBING & HEAT’G Mathematics 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation Spanish 
ana e wee |HBekine 


Pharmacy REHA Engines 


Name 
Btreet 
Address. 


City. 


Occupation 

Persons residing in Canada should send thia coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada, 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


TENOGRAPHER 


AND SPEED TYPIST 


A profession that offers men and women rich rewards, fascinating 

work, big CA p opens the way for promotion to high executive 
positions $50 to $100 a week and up. any of Amaran s big- 

Sent basigeee mya end women got their start | oe th ole 

sten: mend for export s nographe ere and 

green the the supply at Lr of from $30 to $50 © Tul 

ie [ey makes zen xpert, one who can start in La A salary, 
mplete course shorthand and ty, a pripen TE g new nprinciplen, insures 

O 


State 


exceptional speed and accuracy. ya can wri and the new 
way 125 to words a minute. You can rite to 100 words a 
minute and with accuracy and ease of operatio; o 


puspo as with the old way. 
ou learn faster the Tulloss New W 


th more money than the average ri; pa 
ina for po t you nevertheless pose 

roeey nepen or no matter how 

never expect the high salaried posi tion un quired 

and accuracy on a typewriter. Q) ly Ku Fin nten eas easy les 

ga rend oa freg our amazing book, Sie 
and,” tells how business men Fed abo IK jes, 

— vance them to executive positions. postal or letter 

and Indicate a pt are interested in the complete s stenogiaphy 

course or simply speed typewriting, No obligation—write today. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 530 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 


19. When was the final payment of in- 
demnity made by France to Germany as 
a result of war between those two, coun- 
tries in 1870. 


In September, 1873. 


20. Among the various Protestant 
religions in the United States, which 
ranks first in total membership? 


The Methodist denomination, with 7,579,311 
according to the latest available statistics. 
Baptists are a close second, numbering 7,213,- 
922. 


21. How do the average heights of 
soldiers of the American, British, and 


» | Japanese armies compare? 


The average height of American soldiers is 
about five feet seven inches; English, five feet 
five and one-half inches; Japanese, five feet 
three inches. 


22. Is the practice of lighting the 
streets very old? 


Lighting a whole city at night is quite a 
modern invention, although illumination was 
used in some of the ancient cities. Paris and 
London dispute priority in the matter of mod- 
ern street lighting. London claims to have 
lighted its streets with lanterns as early as 1414, 
but this contention is disputed. During the 
sixteenth century lanterns for street lighting 
were provided at the public cost in Paris. 


23. Were any members of President 
Wilson’s Cabinet born outside of the 
United States? 


Franklin K. Lane, former Secretary of the 
Interior, was born in Canada, and W. B. Wil- 


son, Secretary of Labor, was born in Scotland. 


24. What denomination is “The Little 
Church Around the Corner,” and where 
is it located? : 


It is Protestant Episcopal, and is located at 
5 East Twenty-ninth Street, New York City. 


25. Does the United States pay Pana- 
ma an annual rent for the Panama Canal 


Zone? 


According to the treaty between the two 
countries, the United States was to pay 
Panama the sum of $10,000,000 outright for 
the Canal Zone, and $250,000 annually so long 
as she continued to occupy it, beginning nine 
years after the signing of the treaty. This pay- 
ment began on February 26, 1913, and is still 
being made. 


26. Who was the man without a coun- 
try? 


He was Philip Nolan, an officer of the United 
States Navy in the Revolutionary period. 
He was implicated in the schemes of Aaron 
Burr, and expressed the hope that he would 
never hear the name of the United. States 
again. He was taken at his word and placed 
aboard a ship with the instruction that he was 
never to be allowed to hear or read anything 
that gave him news of his native land. He was 
transferred from one ship to another until he 
died, in the year 1801. 


27. What is a ferry pilot? 


This is an aviation term. A pilot who takes 
an airplane to some point and returns by other 
means of transportation, is a ferry pilot. 


28. Does the Government employ 
mountain lion hunters? . 

In certain sections of the West lion hunters 
are employed and appear on the government 
rolls. 


29. What kind of paint is used on the 
White House? 


White lead, 70 per cent; French white zinc 
30 per cent; enough linseed oil to make proper 
consistency. 


30. May cousins legally marry? 


This depends on state laws. The local 
marriage license clerk can answer it for you. 
They may marry in many of the states. 


Sources of Information 


1. Facts and Fancies for the Curious 
2. Haydn’s Book of Dignities 
3. Statistical Abstract of the U. S. (Dept. of 
Commerce) 
4. Portrait Index 
5. By searching card index at public library 
for reports of investigations on infant 
feeding 
6. Who’s Who in America 
7. Encyclopedia 
8. Office of Adjutant General of Army 
g. Nearest officer of Anti-saloon League 
o. U. S. Shipping Board 
1. Statesmen’s Year Book, or nearest French 
consul 
. Record of weather bureau and Chief of 
Artillery, U. S. Army 
. Encyclopedia 
. Office of Director of the Mint 
. Department of Physics of local college 
. Newspaper Almanac 
18. U. S. Bureau of Mines 
. Encyclopedia of Dates 
. Publications of Federated Council of 
Churches 
. Scientific Study of Soldiers, ‘Medical 
Record” 
. Encyclopedia 
. Congressional Directory 
. Church Directory 
. Newspaper Almanac 
. Townsend’s U. S. Index 
. Aviation Officer 
. U.S. Bureau of Biological Survey 
. Superintendent of Public Buildings and 
Grounds 


Publications of the United States 
Government alone—particularly those of 
the Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce—answer an almost limitless 
number of questions. The ‘Statistical 
Abstract of the United States,” though a 
small volume, is almost a compendium of 
human knowledge 

The Bureau of Standards says there are 
no useless questions. One inquirer asked 
what he could put on his hands that he 
might better hold to a greased pole. This 
did not mean that he intended to enter a 
contest on the Fourth of July. He was a 
worker in a factory and sought a solution 
of a practical industrial problem. The 
Bureau of Standards carefully told him. 
Another inquirer wished to sell a lot of 
live rattlesnakes he had found while 
blasting rocks on his farm. The snakes 
were sold to a firm that wanted them for 
medicinal purposes. A young doctor de- 
sired to find a prosperous small town that 
had no physician, and he was successfully 
located. A business man was in great need 
of a map out of print. An artist made a 
copy of the remaining one on file. 

A high-school girl asked: “How many 
Presidents of the United States, if any, 
have had red hair?” The researchers 
looked under articles on red hair in history 
in old magazines—after consulting the 
magazine index—but these did not fully 
answer the question. 

As I write this, the investigators are 
still hot on the trail. Perhaps you can 
help find the answer. 
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With the Burroughs Simplified 
Accounting Plan for Garages you— 
or one of your clerks—can make up 
a complete statement like the one 
below any time without even closing 
your books. It gives you the in- 
formation that helps you to make 
your business pay greater profit. 


MONTHLY BUSINESS STATEMENT 
BURROUGHS SIMPLIFIED ACCOUNTING 
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Its Own Way 


Before you can be sure that every depart- 
ment is paying its own way you’ve got to 
know what is going on in that department 
now and all the time. 

That requires up-to-the-minute figures on 
Sales, costs, and expenses by departments. 
A statement like the one shown above 
gives you those figures on a single sheet at 

a trivial cost. It tells you ata glance 
what your whole business, and each 
„N, Part of it, is doing. It enables you 
ite, tsy,  toemploy your effort whereit will 

et, ORCA produce the greatest profit. 
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Accounting Plan for Garages—a simple 
system of accounts developed from long 
careful study of automotive retailing. 

Users of this plan have an effective check 
on time and parts. They have a complete 
record of every day’s transactions on a 
single sheet. They can make up a financial 
statement or an income tax report without 
even closing their books. 

It is so easy to understand and apply 
that you or one of your clerks can do all 
the work in a short time each day. 

Tear out the coupon and mail it at 
once. We will send you the complete 
story without obligating you in any way. 


Machines 
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Your Wife and 
Your Estate 


-.. “My wife is a woman of 
more than ordinary intelligence, 
but she knows practically noth- 
ing of business and doesn’t 
know a stock from a bond. I 
have been too busy to teach her. 
And I have been too engrossed in 
my business affairs to think of 
making a will... . Would you 
advise me to name a trust com- 
pany executor and trustee of 
my estate? Would such an 
arrangement effectually prevent 
the beneficiary of my estate from 
squandering her inheritance, 
especially in worthless promo- 
tion stocks?” 


HE above letter to the Finan- 

cial Editor of the New York 
American was answered in part as 
follows: 


“By all means have your lawyer 
draw a will for you and do it 
without delay. Then arrange with 
the trust company to act as execu- 
tor and trustee of your estate. 


“Your wife, in the event she sur- 
vives you, will then be protected 


from vendors of spurious stocks | 


and bonds. She will have no re- 
sponsibility of reinvesting funds, 


and thus there will be no danger | 


that your money will go into specu- 
lative securities. She will have at 
her call always reliable counsellors 
in all her business problems. 


“The trust companiesare infinite- 
ly better equipped to take care of 
estates than any individual. .. .” 


Most men—probably you 
yourself —face a similar 
problem. Discuss it with 
a trust company officer 
today. Ask him for the 
booklet on wills and trusts 
entitled ‘‘Safeguarding 
Your Family's Future,” 
or write to the address 
below for a copy. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION | 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
FIVE NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Judge Not! 


Sie gis 


(Continued from page 23) 


searchings ran up against blank walls. 

As for Doctor Farrington, he certainly 

ave no excuse for further talk where 

erry Moore was concerned. He threw 
himself into his hospital work with a 
vengeance; and along about the time of 
Aileen Allen’s wedding, he was quietly 
ı married to Senator Ritchie’s daughter. 
Doctor Moore was terribly missed at 
| first. Then, in the onrushing tide of new 
; events, people accepted his absence, and 
(forgot. It ıs one of the tragedies of our 
| busy world—or is it a blessing?—that we 
can forget. Even I, who owed him so 
much, had failed for an instant to react to 
the words, “The old Allen place.” 


GEVEN years the house had stood emp- 
ty, my real-estate friend had said. Eight 
years since Doctor Moore went away! 
{hose poignant memories, beating back, 
brought a dull ache to my heart as I stood 
before the home that had been his. 

We entered the garden first. It was 
overgrown and weedy with neglect, but 
lovely in its very wildness. Beneath a 
feathery pepper tree was a rustic bench, a 
real lovers’ retreat; and as I sank upon it 
I saw, in my mind’s eye, Clifton Moore 
sitting there of a moonlight night with his 
bride... Or was she sitting there with 
Farrington? 

From muy seat I could see the sun tower, 
its gleaming panes aflame from the red 
‘sky in the west. A railed balcony ran 
‘around it, and there was a stairway lead- 
ing down to the garden. Oh, I should 
take the house for that sun tower! 

I started toward the stairway eagerly. 
But with my foot on the first step I 
stopped, staring up foolishly. The door 
leading from the balcony into the tower 
was boarded up! 

The real-estate agent shrugged. “It 
was one of her whims. I don’t know why. 
But everything will be fixed right before 
you take the place.” 

He led me around to the front of the 
house; and, once inside, the past was 
blotted out with my excited planning for 
the future. 

Only one room was unfurnished, the 
sun-tower room. It had been ker room, 
the agent informed me, and she un- 
doubtedly had carried its furnishings with 
her when she moved. Even in its empti- 
ness it was the brightest, loveliest spot in 
the house. Again I had that queer con- 
viction that she who had lived here could 
not be wholly bad. Gay, reckless, foolish 
perhaps, but not heartless and false. 

There is little to tell of those first few 
months in the old Allen place. Patients 
came. And what compensation it was to 
see some thin-faced lad breathing in new 
life from the sun-tower balcony! or some 
‘ poor frail mother creeping back to health 
{and hope in the riotous beauty of the 
| garden. ; 

It was on such a day that Mrs. Moore 
came to me as a patient. It may seem 
strange that I did not know her. But I 
never had seen her, remember. And 
except, perhaps, for that golden glory of 
her hair, there was nothing in this quiet, 


slow-moving, grave-eyed woman to call 
up my mental image of the Merry Moore 
whom the Little Jims called “the dancing 
ady. 

She was a sick woman. Yet not, I 
thought then, dangerously so. I realized 
afterward that what I had mistaken for 
quietness of manner was really apathy 
that hid from me things she should have 
told me about her condition. 

I gave her the room in the sun tower 
because I wanted her to have the sunshine 
and that lovely view of the sea. Her little 
shaky hesitance at the threshold ought to 
have enlightened me as to who she was, 
but it did not. 

That first week in my care she proved a 
pathetically docile patient, but a much 
sicker one than I had at first conceded. 
Then suddenly, one night, she ran up a 
temperature, and by morning I knew 
that her one chance lay in operation. 

I broke it to her as gently as I could. 
At the same time I asked her if she wished 
to be moved to Doctor Farrington’s 
hospital. Some persons prefer a big 
hospital and a man surgeon when it 
comes to a capital operation. 

Her long-fringed eyes looked steadily 
ante mine, and a half-smile illumined her 
ace. 

“You think I’m going to die!” she 
challenged. “Well, if it were to sate my 
life, I would not go to Doctor Farrington !” 

I knew then. But I could think of 
nothing to say. It was she who spoke 
again, pitifully grave once more: 

“If I’m going to die, there’s something 
I want you to know.” 

“My dear Mrs. Moore,” I cut in, with 
a cheerfulness I was far from feeling, ‘if 
every patient of mine had as good a 
chance as you—” 

“But it is a chance.” She paused.. 
Then she said slowly. “You’re a doctor. 
Did you ever hear of Doctor Clifton. 
Moore?” 

“Hear of him? He was my instructor 
in surgery!” The old gratitude poured 
over me in a flood. “Everything I am. 
to-day I owe to Doctor Moore!” , 


STOPPED short at that stricken look 

in her eyes. What a fool I was to let 
my tongue run wild! 

“You knew him? You loved him? You 
must have,” she added simply, “if you 
worked under him.” 

In a blinding flash came the revelation: ' 
She loved him! Had always loved him!’ 
My woman’s intuition had not led me 
astray. What terrible misunderstanding. 
had irven them apart? But she was too ` 
ill to talk. I laid a hand on hers. : 

“When you are better, you can tell me. ' 
Just gaw you must think only of getting 
well. 

“And if I never get well? Oh!” she: 
flared, with a sudden access of strength, ' 
“I couldn’t die without someone’s know- - 
ing the truth.” A pregnant silence came 
between us in which she appeared to 
gather her forces together. “I don’t know ' 
how much you’ve heard of my story; 
Doctor Sherwood—” 
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For an instant I hesitated, fearing the 
tax on her strength. Then I realized that 
the greater danger lay in keeping her 
from talking. 

“T know that he loved you—as few 
men love,” I said daringly. “And I know 
now that you loved him. What was it, 
who was it, that came between? 

“My sister,” she answered dully. 
“Aileen.” 

I suppose my expression hardened. The 
blue eves pleaded from the pillow. ‘‘ You’re 
condemning her already. But Aileen was 
not to blame for loving Farrington.” 

“Farrington!” I gasped. 

“You thought J loved him,” she 
asserted, without bitterness. “Most 
people did. You would have been sur- 
prised to know how happy I was when he 
and Aileen fell in love. He was so hand- 
some and clever, and a doctor,” she 
emphasized pathetically. “I thought— 
Oh! don’t you see? I wanted Aileen to 
have a taste of the happiness I knew. 
thought Father was wrong in opposing it. 
He had heard Hugh boast once that it 
was as easy to fall in love with a rich girl 
as a poor one, and he got it into his head 
that Hugh was after Aileen’s money. 
But I believed—” She lay back weakly— 
but I saw that she would never rest until 
she had poured out the whole story. 

“You believed that it was the real 


thing,” I finished for her. 


“Far more real,” she caught up quickly, 
“than Aileen’s boy-and-girl affair 
with Jim Heath. But Father never liked 
Hugh, and was stubbornly determined that 
Aileen should marry Jim. I discovered 
that every time Hugh ran up to San 
Francisco, she met him there clandes- 
tinely. That hurt: to think that my little 
sister couldn’t meet the man she loved 
under her own roof; and she was so young 
and willful and reckless that I wanted to 
watch over the affair. 

“So I had her visit me whenever I 
stayed in San Carlos for a week, and I let 
Hugh meet her here. I invited other 
young people for appearance’s sake; but 
Aileen and Hugh managed to have a good 
many evenings alone. They spent them 
in the garden. Hugh would slip in at the 
gate, and Aileen would fly down the sun- 
tower steps to meet him. It seemed a 
romance, just like Cliffs and mine. The 
trouble was, Cliff knew nothing about it 
all. Aileen had begged me not to tell him. 
Cliff never liked Hugh, and Aileen was 
afraid he would side with Father. She 
and Hugh were planning to be married 
secretly, and then trust me to reconcile 
Father. Aileen didn’t want to lose her 
inheritance. She... she was one of the 
kind who couldn’t do without money. 
And so—” Merry Moore stopped with 
a little sobbing note. 

“Leave the rest for another time,” I 
begged, “when you are stronger.” But 
it was like pleading with the wind. 

“So,” she persisted, “I said nothing. 
And people misunderstood . . . and talked. 
I suppose, in passing the garden, they 
may have caught glimpses of Aileen and 
Hugh together and have mistaken her for 
me. We have the same coloring, same 
height, same family resemblance. God 
says: ‘Judge not!’ But people always do.” 

“Your husband didn’t believe them!” I 
said hotly. 


What is Prosperity? 


Prosperity is a condition of sound busi- 
ness health. 


In the last eight years, business has ex- 
perienced stimulation and reaction, under- 
production and overproduction,high wages 
followed by unemployment, extravagance 
and want, quick wealth and wreckage. 


These were symptoms of economic fever, 
not evidences of business prosperity. 


They brought home again to business 
the fundamental truths that credit is not 
capital, that opportunities are not re- 
sources. 


Real prosperity is nearer than it has 
been for several years because business 
has pretty generally returned to the simple, 
economic laws upon which prosperity is 
based. America is saving instead of wast- 
ing, investing instead of speculating, paying 
off old debts and employing credit soundly. 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York expectsa steady progress toward 
better times because of a growing ten- 
dency in business toward conservatism, 
economy, efficiency and hard work. 


National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits fs 
Sixty Million Dollars 
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Why worry about 
baggage? 


The theft or destruction of 
your baggage may mar the 
pleasure of your trip, espe- 
cially if you must bear the 
burden of the loss financially. 


The Insurance Company of 
North America issues a Tourist 
Baggage Policy that protects 
your baggage against practi- 
cally all the perils of trans- 
portation and is worth many 
times the cost in the worry 
it saves. 

If you travel at all, it will pay 
you to fill out the attached 
memorandum and mail it to 
us at once. 


Any insurance agent or brokercan 
Bet you a North America Policy. 


Insurance Company 


of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine /esurance(ompany 
Capital $5,000,000 Founded1792 ge 


MEMORANDUM (Mal at once) 


DOURANCE COMPANT of NORTH AMERICA DEPT. A-S 
Trot ont ate Piatnthin. Pa 


— 
Send information regarding Tourist Baggage insurance 
Te 


Mention shew any athe term of aeaaee (among Mite) im which poe enw mtoni 


Make Your Money Earn 
7% With Safety 


RE is your money —is it 
safe, and is it earning the maxi- 
mum it can with safety ? 


Why not invest your money? Why 
not make it earn 7%, instead of 3%, 
or 40%, or no 656? Keep that extra $4 
you lose in interest each year on 
every $100 earning only 3%. 


Get this added income—but be sure 
Buy 


you get it with safety. 
INVESTORS’ BONDS, which are 
fractional parts of first mortgages on 
high-grade buildings, and land valued 
greatly in excess of the bond issue. 


Thousands of investors all over the 
country have bought millions of 
dollars of these bonds without loss. 


Investigate this plan. Write to-day 
for Booklets No. M-120. 


Che INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


That curious half-smile curved her lips. 
“ Not until he had the evidence of his own 
eyes.” 

Again I was taken utterly by surprise. 

But she was not looking at me. She 
was pulling herself together to go on. 

“One Friday, when Aileen knew that 
Hugh was coming, Father arrived unex- 
pectedly, as we were finishing dinner. He 
showed that he was ill—his face was so 
purple and puffy. I knew he had been 
fronting a crisis lately. But for that, 
Aileen and I would have told him then 
about Hugh. But we didn’t dare. 

“He insisted on having Aileen stay 
with him. So I told her I would meet 
Hugh in the garden and explain.” She 
stopped again, with one of those breathy 
gasps that so troubled me, and I slipped 
an arm under her shoulders and eased 
her on the pillows. 

“Cliff” —her voice was only a whisper 
—Cliff came that evening, too. I wasn’t 
expecting him until Saturday. I was on 
the balcony watching for Hugh and didn’t 
know that Cliff was here. He must have 
come up to my room just as I ran down 
the tower steps to the garden.” Accus- 
tomed as I am to suffering, I could hardly 
bear the pain in her eyes. ‘You see, it 
was dusk; and Hugh was expecting 
Aileen. And... he caught me in his arms 
and kissed me!” 

“ And Doctor Moore was watching from 
the sun tower,” I finished. 

“That isn’t all,” she said slowly. 
“When Hugh saw his mistake, he didn’t 
stop there. I don’t know what it was— 
impulse, dare-deviltry, or just that he 
had caught sight of Cliff and wanted to 
hurt him. I’ve told you that he and Clift 
weren’t friends. Anyhow, he laughed, and 
said under his breath, ‘That was Aileen’s. 
This is for you, little sister.’ And he held 
me tight, and kissed me again. 

“I was furious. I told him he should 
never have Aileen. I did not know Clift 
was here; and I stayed there, in a rage, 
talking, talking! 

“When I got back to my room, Cliff had 
gone. But he had left a note. ‘There’s 
not room for Farrington and me in the 
same town,’ it said. ‘Pll not drag your 
name through the courts, but you can get 
a divorce for desertion.” She choked. 
“T had always found Cliff the tenderest 
man on earth; but he could be hard—” 

“As nails!” I said, remembering the 
little nurse. 


SAT stunned, appalled. 
never said a word?” 

She smiled bitterly. “I said plenty at 
first! I ran into the living-room where 
Father and Aileen were sitting, and I said 
worse things to my sister than I had said 
to Hugh. Father got up and started to 
speak. Then he collapsed. He was so ill 
shat night that I couldn’t leave him. I 
could hardly think of myself.” 

“But afterward? Why didn’t you bla- 
zon the truth? Reach your husband some- 
how?” 

“Would it have reached him... then? 
You know what a woman does to herself 
when she airs such things in public. She 
may be innocent as a child, but she comes 
out sullied always. And there was Aileen. 
She would have been dragged through the 
mire, too. There was only one person who 
could have spoken.” 


“And you 


“ And he was too cowardly!” I blazed. 

“No, too vain. When Aileen threw 
him over and went back to Jim Heath, do 
you think Hugh Farrington was the man 
to tell the world? His vanity was a con- 
suming fire.” 

“Yes,” I mused, “it was wounded 
vanity that first set him against Doctor 


Moore. . Oh!” I cried. “He should 
not get off scot-free!” 
“He hasn’t!” she said. “He loved 


Aileen—as far as a man like that can love 
anyone but himself. Oh, he married! 
Vanity again. But it was dust and ashes.” 

“If only Doctor Moore had come back 
then!” I exclaimed. 

“T thought he would,” she repeated 
dully. “I used to think each night, 
“Maybe to-night he is standing outside 
looking up at the house.’ That’s why I 
had the tower door boarded up. I wanted 
him to know that those stairs to the 
garden had never been used again. 
Foolish, perhaps; but 1 thought he would 
understand. Now I know he’ll never 
come back to me. When love dies, there 
is no resurrection. Thats why I don’t 
worry over what the end of this opera- 
tion is to be.” 


ANY physician knows the difficulty of 
making the battle for life when the 
panai does not want to live. I did my 
est to keep her cheerful through the 
trying hours of waiting, but I felt my 
ain! igen The material side of my 
task was easy in comparison. I had one 
of the best surgical nurses in the country 
to assist me in the operating-room. My 
anesthetist was practiced and careful. | 
wanted another surgeon present at the 
operation; but in this I failed. Yet the 
longer I live, the more I see the quiet 
workings of the hand of God. 

I was to operate at eight that evening. 
Shortly after seven I went into my garden. 
A few minutes among the flowers was to 
me a kind of stimulant and nerve steadier. 

It was October, and a crispness had 
come into the air with the dropping of the 
sun. The ocean now was gray wi 
twilight, the garden heavy with shadow. 
... 1 thought it only a deeper shadow that 
lay across the little rustic bench, until a 
man stepped from beneath the pepper 
tree. 

“I beg your pardon. I hope I haven't 
frightened you. I’m trespassing, I know. 
But your garden looked so lovely in the 
twilight, and the gate was open—” 

The voice went surging back in my 
memory before my eyes drew his face 
from the dimness. I Mould have known 
him anywhere, despite the gray about his 
temples and that subtle aging which 
comes from suffering rather than from the 
passage of time. 

“You had a right to enter,” I said. “It 
was your garden before it was mine.” 

I saw him start. 

“You know me?” 

“Better than you do me, Doctor 
Moore.” 

“Why, Anne!” he cried. “Anne Sher- 
wood! I didn’t expect to see you here.” , 

“This is my sanitarium.” Then I said 
steadily, daringly, “I was the last to see 
you go. I’m glad to be first to welcome 
you back.” 

“I had to come.” 

“She knew you would.” My heart 
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thumped madly. ‘I’ve seen her, Doctor 
Moore, and she gave me a message—” 

He stopped me with a quick gesture. 

“That’s over; dead,” he said, with a 
baffling calm. “I don’t hate her. I just 
don’t feel any more. That’s why I could 
come back. I entered your garden to- 
night to make sure. If anything would 
stir the old emotions, this garden would. 
But it stirs me no more than any garden. 
I feel nothing—nothing, perhaps, but a 
little pity for us all.” 

“But you don’t understand.” 

Something in his eyes stopped me 
again. ‘‘And if I understood a thousand 
times more, would it’”—he tapped his 
breast—“‘bring back life here? iG there 
had been anything left here, do you think 
I would have returned? Did it never occur 
to you, Anne, that something besides a 
man’s tissues might atrophy?’ 

He had said it: the thought that my 
inner consciousness had been trying to 
carry to my brain. He was only the shell 
of the man I had known. 

“But I’m still a surgeon, Anne,” he 
said quietly. “I think I have more skill 
than ever. I have been practicing in 
Central America, the islands, out-of-the- 
way places, and I have learned many 
things. But the tropics are hell for a 
white man. My work lies here. And I 
want to be free—free to do my work. 
Ihave come to tell her so.” 


ONE art of my mind listened to his 
words. The other part raced madly in 
an effort to formulate some excuse for de- 
taining him. I could not let him go this 
way.... Then the plan came to me in a 
sudden flash, and I was, I believe con- 
vincingly, only the physician, as I said 
abruptly: 

“Doctor Moore, I need you to-night. 
I’m doing a cholecystectomy in twenty 
minutes, and I’d like another surgeon 
there. Everyone has failed me so far, and 
I’m horribly nervous—” Even as the 
word fell from my lips, my plan took form. 

All the time ia we were washing up, 
getting into our gowns and gloves and 
head-wrappings, T harped upon my 
nervousness. 

“Do you remember, Doctor Moore,” 
I asked, with a shaky laugh, “what you 
always said of women surgeons? That 
they're all right so long as things go as 
they expect; but that when something un- 
expected happens, a woman loses her 
nerve? I’m reasonably sure of my diagno- 
sis. And yet”—I paused long enough for 
the proper emphasis—“there are some 
confusing symptoms.” 

“Come now!” he rallied. “Yov’re not 
the kind to go to pieces, Anne.” But I 
saw I had instilled the doubt in his mind. 

She was under the anesthetic, of course, 
before he saw her. With the ether cone 
over her face, and the towel covering her 
hair, there was no possibility of his 
recognizing her. 

I made the first move swiftly, cleanly. 
Then I drew back my hand with a little 
hysterical cry. Every muscle was taut, 
teady to spring back in an instant if he 
failed me. But he didn’t. 

_ “God!” he breathed, and snatched the 
instruments from my hands. 

For the next few moments I was con- 
scious of only one thing: the amazing skill 
of those long, facile fingers. 
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who carry them 
are not depen- 
dent on banks or 
banking hours; 
they are accept- 
ed at all times 
and in all places ---! 
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FACTS 
About A-B-A Cheques 


—universally used by travelers and ac- 
cepted as money in every land. 

—your countersignature in presence of 
acceptor identifies you. 

—safe to have on the person because 
they cannot be used until they have 
been countersigned by the original 
holder. 

~—safer than money, and frequently 
more convenient than Letters of ‘Credit 
because the bearer is less dependent 
on king hours, 

—issued by banks everywhere in denom- 
inations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 

—compact, easy to carry, handy to use. 


TRAVELERS’ 


A'B-A ie Cheques 


Ask for them at your bank or write for particulars to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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SOLID BUSINESS 
FOUNDATIONS 
can be established only on the 


bed-rock of sound financing, 
which in turn can be obtained 
only from sound and responsible 
financial institutions possessed of 
both the experience and organi- 
zation to serve fully and com- 
ass in all departments of 
anking. 
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Complete Banking Service 
More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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High School Course | 
{in 2 Years this simplified Tigh | 


side of tre gears. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and tho leading professions. is and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-61, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 


Fruitland Park in Forida’s lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 
wishing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
how you can own your Own grove on easy pay- 
ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 317 Trade Avenue, 
Fruitland Park, Florida. 


AN INCOME 
| FOR LIFE 


Do you want it? Then send for this free book. 
It shows how the man and woman of average 
means can buy outright, with two years to pay, 
high-grade listed and dividend paying securities 
such as U. S. Steel, Westinghouse, Western Union, 
. This interesting book explains in detall how— 
1 You can buy five times as much with your 
* available cash. 


CHICAGO 


es 


How to Buy 
An Income 


We have just printed 
a book for the man 
of average means that 
shows just how to ob- 
tain the most desir- 
able form of income on 
asound,sane, monthly 
payment plan. 

This book tells how to become a stockholder 
and share in the profits and dividends of 
U. S. Steel, American Woolen, Sears Roebuck, 
Western Union, and such securities, which 
are the backbone of American finance. 


Twenty Months to Pay 


We will send you this book free, and explain 
2 to you the new Wallace plan, which protects 


= You can take immediate savs ntage of present 


2. low prices of high-grade securities. 
3 You get all dividends and market increases 


* from date of purchase. 
You have two years to pay through this new 
+ monthly payment plan. 
You are absolutely protected against fluc- 
tuations and are guaranteed against call for 
additional funds. 


You can start “An Income for Life’ by small 
monthly payments which you will never miss. The 
business man or woman, farmer, teacher, mechanic, 
in fact, every one who is thinking of his future 
and will lay aside $10, $15, $25 a month or 
more can take advantage 
of the present opportu- 
nity to secure high grade 
securities at bargain prices 
and start building 
Income for Life.” 
fail to write for 
valuable book today—it's 
more than worth while. 
It means “AN INCOME 
FOR LIFE.” 


gpt interest regardless of market changes. 
o calls for additional funds. You get divi- 
dends and any market increases from date of 
purchase. No speculative or unlisted securi- 
ties sold on the Wallace plan. This is a new 
and unusual income building plan for business 
and professional men and women—for farmers, 
mechanics, teachers and others of average 
means. You can start building your income 
with $10 to $15 a month. At the present time 
America’s soundest securities can be bought 
at bargain prices. Write today for this inter- 

Pook—“ How to Buy An Income,” 


Investment Securities Co. 
4th Fl. Moffat Bldg. 
Detroit, - Mi 


GET THIS BOOK 


FREE 
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It will be sent postpaid. 
i WALLACE & COMPANY 


Member Detroit Stock Exchange 
104 Congress St., W. 


A O N a A N 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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I never saw a more beautiful operation. 
Every surgeon will understand my phrase, 
if the layman doesn’t. And without the 
operation she would have died. As the 
last stitch was taken, the anesthetist 
lifted the ether cone. 

Doctor Moore staggered, his face as 
white as the one he was staring at. Then 
he straightened, and I knew he was 
assuring himself that it could not be. I 
knew I had struck life into those atrophied 
emotions. 

When I had him alone in my office, I 
said, “ You were not mistaken. That was 
your wife, Doctor Moore. And you have 
saved her life.” 

He turned his burning eyes on mine. 
“You did that on purpose,” he declared 
quietly. “You let your acts lie to me.” 

“And you let your heart lie to you,” I 
retorted, with voice as quiet. “And that 
is worse. You do love her, and because 
you love her, you must listen.” 


"THEN I told him the whole long, pitiful 
story. He listened without speaking, 
without moving. His face was a graven 
mask. I had the fear that it was all for 
nothing. The man’s heart was atrophied. 
A sudden fury flamed in me. “You 
have saved her life, Doctor Moore, but 
ou can’t keep it. She doesn’t want to 
ive. If you had seen her the day she 
walked into this house, you’d have won- 
dered how the kiddies in the ‘Little Jim’ 
could ever have called her ‘the dancing 
ady’. 
till he did not speak. Into the silence 
broke the sobbing moans of a person 
coming out of an anesthetic. Every 
doctor has heard it a hundred times. Yet 
it stirred Clifton Moore strangely. With- 
out a word he turned toward the stairs. 

In a few minutes the night nurse came. 

“The doctor sent me away,” she said. 
“What shall I do?” 

“Stay away!” I ordered. “Is she con- 
scious yet?” 

“Yes. But her breathing is awful, 
Doctor Sherwood. I wanted to give her 
a hypo; but he said to leave it to him.” 

“We will, then. Lie down and rest, 
Miss Stacy, and if I need you, I’Il call.” 

For myself I could not rest. I sat there 
tense, waiting, straining for sounds from 
the sick-room. I kept looking at the clock. 
At last I could stand it no longer. After 
all, she was my patient. $ 

I opened the door and stepped in. He 
was sitting beside the bed, holding her 
hand. I saw that she had drifted over the 
borderland of unconsciousness, and in- 
stinctively I laid a finger on her pulse, in 
my eyes an anxious question, Clifton 
Moore met it squarely. 

“You needn’t be afraid, Anne,” he 
said. “She wants to live now. She will 
live! And,” headded softly, “dance again.” 


“HUMAN Nature as Seen by a Jani- 
tor’’—a subject whose possibilities 
will be instantly recognized by every- 
one—will be revealed next month by 
a woman of long and varied experi- 
ence in this capacity. She tells what 
kinds of tenants make the most 
trouble, which ones waste the most, 
how some of them dodge the bill col- 
lector, and scores of other items 0 

general interest. 
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: We All Have a Secret 
» Love of Adventure 


and Romance 
(Continued from page 29) 


ies, especially if the expedition is 
raught with danger. 

‘Through the thousands of letters we 

- receive we know that there is not a-nook 

+ orcorner of the world about which people, 

we Americans, at any rate, are not curious. 

One correspondent will ask, in the same 

sentence, for articles about South America, 

Borneo, and our own Far West. Another 

will ask for something about Patagonia 

and Paris! We have been asked for every- 

thing, from the history of Alaska to the 

habits of the head-hunters; from the story 

of the Taj Mahal to an account of the 
skyscrapers of New York. 

“Some of the reactions we get from our 
readers are rather amusing. For instance, 
an article describing some savage race 
almost invariably brings two or three let- 
ters from troubled members who feel that 
the ladies in the illustrations accompany- 
ing the article are rather insufficiently 
clothed. But very often the same mail 
brings an enthusiastic epist!e from a col- 

professor, calling for more close-ups 
savages, as invaluable. records of these 
dying races. And we are pretty certain to 
receive, also, a letter from some ‘fireside 
traveler,’ some one of the countless stay- 
at-homes who dream of adventure, prais- 
ing the pictures because they carry one 
fir from the familiar humdrum of civilized 

e. 


“A PPARENTLY everyone likes to read 

about the strange and the curious. 
Geography is more than a thing of maps 
and charts. It is ‘the study of the other 
fellow.’ People would be more interested in 
a tribe of men ten feet tall than in a moun- 
tain thirty thousand feet high. They like 
what might be called the small-talk of 
geography. They enjoy human gossip 
about a race just as they enjoy gossip 
about their neighbors. 

“This love of ‘human interest’ gossip is 
ingrained in every one of us. All of us 
would be more acutely interested in a 
rumor that Mrs. Jones refuses, for hy- 
gienic reasons, to kiss her husband, than 
we would be in a report of the Board of 
Health. People who would toss into the 
waste basket a statement of a bank’s 
financial transactions would devour a re- 
port that the president of the bank doesn’t 
wash behind his ears! Of course they 
would. 
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“I guess—” 


gi Baas OFTEN a guess on investments means 
as little as a guess on the weather. 


A carefully selected investment must be based on 
a study of facts—not guesses. 


Our representatives who talk with an average of 
3000 banks a day are welcome because they are 
offering securities which have been bought on facts, 
not guesses. 


Select your investments as carefully as your banker 
selects his. 


We invite you to get in touch with our nearest 
office. Write for Current List. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 


“This curiosity about the human being, 7 se 
this desire to know how he is like us, and S Short Story Writing 
: : . urse of Forty Lessons, 
how he differs from us, is constantly being i taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
shown by the readers of ‘The National Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
Geographic.’ They are keenly interested Oas papi, bas Rote? pero 
when we tell them, for example, that the I written mostly in spare time. 
most polite form of greeting a friend in 
Tibet is to stick out one’s tongue at him! 
That the marriage compact, in the New 
Hebrides, is sealed by Laoang out the 
bride’s most prominent front tooth! That 
the young débutante among the Hopi 
Indians EIE KAR the wona oar s 
is in quest of a husband, by doing her hair 17 Black Degrees—3 Copy ‘ 
up ty fearful’ and wonderful whorls; and si American Lead Pen Co. Aan York 


Hundreds are selling right 
to the leading magazines 
the best producing companies. 
Also courses in Play Writing. 


est ad Writing, Versifica- 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 
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Ask Your Banker— 
“How Can I 


Protect 
Checks 


I Carry in My Pocket?” 


Tell him, “I can’t carry a 
protective machine in my 
pocket with my check 
book. What happens if one 
of my checks is ‘raised’ 
(fraudulently altered to read 
an amount larget than origin- 
ally written)?” 


If your banker provides you with 
Super-Safety Insured Checks he will 
answer, ‘You don’t need to carry a 
protective device. You are positively 
protected against loss by Insurance.” 


He will give you a vest-pocket certifi- 
cate of insurance for $1000, protect- 
ing you against loss through fraudulent 
alteration of checks, 

If your banker cannot accommodate you 
with this positive protection, write us for 


the name of one in your locality who will be 
glad to do so. 


$1,000.00 of check insurance 

against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 

covers each user against loss. 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 


that when a young man of the tribe is ap- 
proached by a maiden with this unmis- 
takably significant coiffure, etiquette and 
honor demand that he accept Ker atten- 
tions, with all that they may imply in the 
shape of matrimony. Hawever. if he sees 
her first, he may—and he frequently does 
—take to the woods, or, in his case, the 
desert, until the danger is past. 

“You are interested in these items, 
aren’t you? Just as you would be in Mrs. 
Jones’s prejudice against unhygienic oscu- 
lation, or in the fact that the president of 
your bank is still a small boy in his aver- 
sion to post-aural bathing. 

“People who have had massage, or who 
have wished they could have it, like to 
know that the savages of the Marquesas 
Islands practiced massage for centuries, 
using scented oils with a skill beyond that 
of even the most expert masseur to-day. 
Men who hate to take off their hats, as a 
gesture of politeness, sigh enviously when 
they read that the removal of one’s head- 
covering, in greeting a Mohammedan, 
would be an insult. Everybody who does 
not possess evening clothes is interested 
to learn that in the island of Yap the 
party adornments of the natives are rented 
out, just as ‘dress suits’ are in some cases 
here at home. To women who wear hair 
nets, there is a personal touch in an article 
telling them how comparative prosperity 
comes to many wrinkled old creatures in 
Shantung, who sell their locks to furnish 
these nets. 


“BUT we Americans are like everybody 
else in one respect: Our interest begins 
at home, with ourselves. Articles about 
our own country always bring a special 
response from our readers. We have 
printed descriptions, with wonderful pho- 
tographs, of the national parks, of the 
different states, and of some of our cities; 
and invariably we have had proof that 
this home appeal is very strong. Ameri- 
cans never tire of seeing and reading about 
the inexhaustible wonders of their own 
country. 

“Next to these articles about the United 
States, those which may be called nature 
studies have been perhaps the most popu- 
lar. Sometimes we have devoted an en- 
tire number of the magazine to one of 
these subjects—dogs, or birds, or flowers, 
or the stars. And if the mail bag is, as we 
think it is, a barometer of the reader’s 
interest, then old Mother Nature is an 
extremely popular character. 

“That is another reason why I know it 
is a slander to say that we twentieth-cen- 
tury Americans think only of the almighty 
dollar, that we are a nation of ‘dollar 
chasers.’ I do not hesitate, for instance, 
to declare that the interest in astronomy 
is ten times as wide-spread to-day as it 
was even twenty years ago. The number 
of the magazine that was devoted to the 
wonders of astronomy was a ‘star num- 
ber’ in more than one sense. 

“These hundreds of letters have shown 
me still another thing about people, at 
least about Americans: along with their 
love of beauty and mystery and adven- 
ture, they are practical and constructive 
workers, quick to use any source of infor- 
mation that may be useful to them. Every 
day we receive dozens of inquiries from 
authors, teachers, preachers, travelers, 
business and professional men, in need of 
special knowledge. 


“Syndicates ask about the kinds of tim- 
ber in Guinea, or in northwest Canada, 
Engineers and lawyers come to us with 
the problems of their work in far-away 
countries. Authors, who want to locate 


part of a story in Spain, or in India, or , 


some other foreign land, come to us for 
‘local color’ about customs and scenery. 
Teachers ask for information about things 
connected with their work. Travelers 
have an inexhaustible budget of questions 
about everything, from sailing dates of 
steamships to the best climate for suffer- 


ers from asthma and the kind of under- | 


clothes to wear in Madagascar. 


“FTHE miscellaneous queries defy any 

attempt to list them, but here are a 
few: Where is the most desolate spot in the 
world? Where can police dogs be bought? 
What is the most poisonous reptile? 
From what point was the Pacific Ocean 
first seen? To answer some of these ques- 
tions requires much patient investigation; 
but whenever an answer is obtainable, it 
is sent to the inquirer. 

“There is ie point I want to make 
about these members of the society. They 
do not merely get—they also give. The 
magazine, for instance, is not run for 
profit. No money dividends are paid to 
anyone. The treasury balance now is on 
the credit side of the ledger; but it is spent 
in increasing the scientific knowledge of 
the world in which we live. Every mem- 
ber, even the boys and girls who send us 
letters scrawled in a childish hand, has a 
share in this contribution to scientific 
knowledge. We estimate that our seven 
hundred and fifty thousand subscribers 
represent families with a total of four mil- 
lion members. Those four millions are 
actively interested in what the society is 
accomplishing in science and education. 

“Do the people of this country know 
that the members of The National Geo- 
graphic Society—not a handful of ‘high- 
brows, but a great army of your ‘com- 
monplace’ neighbors—are to be thanked 
for preserving the Big Trees of the Se- 
quoia National Park? In 1916, Congress 
appropriated $50,000 to buy certain pri- 
vate holdings in the park, but the owners 
asked $70,000 for their property. The 
National Geographic Society subscribed 
the necessary $20,000, and thus made 
possible the purchase of 667 acres, all of 
which became the property of the Govern- 
ment, to be held for the people for all 
time. In 1920, three members of the so- 
ciety gave the money, over $25,000, to 
buy an additional tract of 609 acres, 
which also was given to the people. And 
in 1921, 1,000 acres more were bought by 
members and friends of the society at a 
cost of $55,000, and deeded to the Amer- 
ican Government. The portion of these 
three funds which came directly from the 
society itself was from the dues paid by 
its members. 

“About five years ago, in Alaska, one of 
the society’s expeditions discovered what 
has been called the eighth wonder of the 
world, the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes, a few miles from Mount Katmai, 
which is the largest active volcano on the 
globe! This was once a valley of trees an 
flowers, but had been transformed, by the 
opening of countless small vents, into a 
magnificent inferno, unique in the world. 
It, too, is now a National Park, belonging 
to the people of America. 
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“Another expedition discovered the 
hidden ancient city of the Incas, Machu 
Picchu, perched high on a ridge of the 
Andes, where it was built centuries ago 
by that wonderful people as a place of 
refuge. The finding of this lost city has 
been called the most important archæo- 
logical discovery of the past three hun- 
dred years. 

“After the eruption of Mount Pelée, in 
Martinique, the society sent parties of 
scientists to study the phenomena. It did 
the same thing a few years later when the 
great earthquake devastated Messina. Its 
representatives have studied the great 
glacier movements. These are simply ex- 
amples of the ‘exploring by proxy’ which 
has been done by our members. 

“At the outbreak of the war we were 
deluged with questions: What is the pop- 
ulation of Helgoland? How far is Liège 
from Paris? How do you pronounce 
Przemysl? Where is Togoland? What 
are the Falklands? And so on and on. 


“THESE questions came, not only from 
individuals, but from newspaper of- 
fices. In order to handle the demand we 
organized a research and information bu- 
reau and began to prepare daily Geographic 
News Bulletins, from five hundred to one 
thousand words in length, covering the 
subjects brought up by the war. These 
bollen were sent without charge to five 
hundred and fifty of the leading daily 


newspapers. The service met with im- 


` mediate favor and was continued through- 


out the war. When the Armistice was 


_ signed, the society felt that the bulletins 


"interest for people. 


probably would not have any special 
But, to make sure, a 
questionnaire was sent to the editors; and, 
practically without exception, they asked 
to have the service continued. It has 
been a pretty big expense; but since the 


‘ aim of the society is to increase and to 


: diffuse geographical knowledge the cost 


has been justified; for these bulletins now 
reach one third of the population of the 
United States every week day in the year. 
In other words, our members are active 
participants in the greatest coOperative 
educational enterprise in the world. 

“Geography, as people have learned to 
know it now, is no dry and formal subject. 
tis a magic carpet, unrolled before them, 
to spirit them away from their dull and 
even sordid lives. It brings the whole 
world to their doors. It unlocks the 
treasures of history. It gives them the 
thrill of adventure and takes them into 
the realm of romance. It opens to them a 
universe of wonders, from the flowers and 
Stones at their feet to the stars above their 
eads. It makes them acquainted with 
Strange peoples at the other side of the 
globe, and with their own fellow country- 
men here at home. All this is included in 
the modern idea of geography.” 
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NORMA TALMADGE’S remarkable 
Career as a moving picture actress is 
told next month by Keene Sumner. 
Starting with a small salary at the 
age of fourteen years, Miss Talmadge 
‘ae had a phenomenal rise to the 
ents of her profession. At present 
A e owns her own company, and her 
pa income is around a million dol- 
tha a year. She tells in this, article 
e secrets of her success. 
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SWITCHBOARDS TELEPHONES 


Breaking Construction Records 


Since 1920, faced with the 
greatest demand for service in 
telephone history, the Bell Sys- 
tem has surpassed all previous 
records for the installation of 
new telephone equipment. In 
the last two years more than 
1,000,000 additional stations 
have been added to the system 
by construction. Thisis equal to 
the entire number of telephones 
in Great Britain. 


In 1921 alone, 450,000 new 
poles were placed—enough to 
make a telephone line from New 
York to Hong Kong. The 
aerial wire put into service in 
the same year, 835,000 miles in 
all, is enough to string 60 wires 
on such a telephone line. 


1,875,000 miles of wire, en- 


closed in 1,500 miles of cable, 
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Better Service 


were added to underground and 
submarine lines in 1921. New 
underground duct totaling 
11,000,000 feet was constructed, 
this representing approximately 
300 miles of subway. 69 new 
central office buildings and im- 
portant additions were com- 
pleted or in progress, and new 
switchboards with a capacity 
of many thousands of connec- 
tions were installed. 


This equipment added to the 
Bell System, great though it is 
in volume and value, represents 
but a small part of the vast 
property which enables the tele- 
phone on your desk to give the 
service to which you are accus- 
tomed. And to meet the in- 
creasing demands for new 
service, the work of construc- 
tion goes on. 


* BELL SYSTEM” 

A AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
i AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 


SEVENpoundso'fight- 
in‘ black bass caught 
on a South Bend BASS- 
ORENO—"‘greatest fish-get+ 
ter’? made, Send for 
“Fishing— 
What Baitsand When” 


our new book. Tells what baits fur 
what fish. Gives expert fishing data, 
Every angler wants it. Sent FREE. 
A postal gets it. n 


HERES THE BAIT 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
4512 High St..__ South Bend. Ind. 


HE joy of all outdoors is yours in an “Old 
Town Canoe.” For “Old Towns” are the 
easiest canoes to paddle. They are the fastest 
and steadiest canoes made—the lightest and 
strongest canoes you can buy—and the lowest 
priced. “Old Towns” last for years. $54 up 
from dealer or factory. Write for new catalog 
showing all models in colors. Free. 
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265 Middle Street Old Town, Maine, U, S. A. 
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‘Tse yo mammy— 
yo is his 


IS mother—that yammering slave woman? That body servant 
lying there, whom he had been beating all these years, his master? 


Impossible! 


He’d thrash her within an inch—but the slave woman’s 


steady gaze stayed him. Something told him she spoke the truth— 
that of the two white-skinned men, raised together from the cradle, 
his was the blood that contained the African taint of bondage. 


The proud family whose estate and name he was to inherit, must 


never know—he would be sold “down the river.” 


finally know? 


How did the world 


One of the most absorbing crime detection stories ever written carries 


you spellbound through mystery after mystery. 


It is one of Mark 


Twain’s classic medleys of mystery and humor. 


MARK 


TWAIN 


25 Volumes: Novels—Boys’ Stories—Humor—Essays—Travel—History 


Perhaps you think you have read a good 
deal of Mark Twain. Are you sure? Have 
you read all the novels? Have you read all 
the short stories? Have you read all the 
brilliant fighting essays?>—all the humor- 
ous ones and the historical ones? Think of 
it—25 volumes filled with the laughter 
and the tears and the fighting that made 
Mark Twain so wonderful. 


In the history of the world nobody has 
made so many people laugh as Mark 
Twain. Wherever there is written lan- 
guage his humor is famous. Yet he is not 
only a great humorist, but also a wonder- 
ful story-teller, historian, travel writer. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, 

416 West Thirteenth St., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me the free booklet about Mark 

Twain together with full particulars as to how I 

may procure a complete set of his writings by small 

monthly payments. 


Name sss 
A SS iio ance a a sa 
_ . Se ~~ 215-MTD 
Ocápallón: sisa 
The publishers cannol undertake to send this 
booklet free to children. 


In his work we find all things, from the 
ridiculous in “Huckleberry Finn” to the 
sublime in “Joan of Arc’’—the most spir- 
itual book that was ever written in the 
English language, of serene and lovely 
beauty, as lofty as Joan herself. 


The Only Complete Edition 


The Author’s National Edition, originally 
published by Harper & Brothers, and now 
published by P. F. Collier & Son Company, 
is the only complete edition of Mark 
Twain's writings. Here you join “Huck” 
Finn and Tom Sawyer in their boyish 
pranks—you live the quaint life of steam- 
boat days and the Far West—you see for- 
eign lands and people through the eye of 
the master humorist—you thrill to every 
wholesome human emotion. 


Mark Twain’s versatile mind gave to the 
world a perfectly balanced library of 
humor, adventure, philosophy, and in- 
spiration. You should at least know 
something about this famous author's 
complete works. 


We shall be glad to send you a booklet 
containing interesting and worth-while 
information about them. The booklet is 
free. Sending for it in no way obligates 


you. Merely clip the coupon and mail it 
to-day. 


Mischief 
(Continued from page 12) 


was invisible. John remained motionless, 
greatly troubled, yet in his perturbation 
admiring and wondering. He was con- 
scious of a desire to see her face; of a 
hope that it would be as lovely as the 
graceful, youthful slenderness of her body. 
... He knelt beside her and lifted her head 
with gentle hands. ... 

It was a young face which he saw, white 
and startling. It had not the life which 
the eyes give, and wore the unexpressive 
mask of unconsciousness, but even so the 
eye of him, which loved loveliness, was 
satisfied. . . . He lifted her head to his 
knee and stroked her forehead. He 
touched her wrists and found present the 
slight throbbing of the pulse. She lived! 

John Kidder was not one versed in the 
customs of the social world, in its man- 
ners, nor in its habits of dress. It was 
a negligible thing to him that special 
clothing was considered essential for each 
occasion, from breakfast to bedtime. The 
only change John had experienced was 
into his Sunday clothing when he accom- 
panied his father and mother to church. 
. . . Therefore the significance of white 
satin did not startle him. His mind was 
taken up with the problem of what to do. 

So engrossed was he that he was un- 
aware of the approach of another human 
being until his Uncle Aaron’s pleasing 
voice said over his shoulder, ‘‘ What have 
we here, Nephew John?” 

John turned his head and raised his 
eyes and blushed crimson. “A girl,” he 
said simply. 

“A gi P ... Not a girl, Nephew.” 

“What then?” 

“A bride, boy, arrayed in her bridal 
dress.” 


“A bride!” 


AARON stooped and lifted the girl’s left 
hand, then laid it down again gently 
on the moss. 

“But not a wife—so I judge. There is 
no wedding ring, Nephew John.” 

“How came she here? Who is she?” 

“That,” said Aaron, “is for you to 
answer. . . . I find her in your arms, 
Nephew, . . . unconscious, in the forest 
....and in your arms. It is a thing re- 
quiring much explaining, it seems to me.” 

“T found her a moment ago—lying like 
a mound of snow.” 

“Perhaps,” said Aaron. “Perhaps.” 

“And you,” said John, nettled at his 
uncle’s tone, “what are you doing on this 
side of the line?” 

Aaron shrugged his massive shoulders. 
“I followed you, Nephew, because I 
would have a word with you—in private.” 

“What you have to say to me must 
wait. We must have help. We must— 

“Softly. Softly... . Xin perhaps this 
will enlighten us.” Ze, 

Aaron lifted a hand bag of exquisite 
embroidery from the folds of the girl’s 
dress, and opened it. 

“Her name, perhaps a card.” Then he 
whistled low as one who comes upon 
something of dubious significance. “Look, 
Nephew Toks” 

e upturned the bag and poured upon 
the satin bridal dress a rope of pear!s, 
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some half-dozen rings set with precious 
stones, which lay upon the sheeny white- 
ness and seemed to quiver and live as they 
caught and tinted and played with the 
brightness of the morning sun. There was 
a huge, old-fashioned brooch, made up of 
jewels red and yellow and blue and white, 
and other gauds; in all, with their settings, 
sufficient to fill a pint measure. 

“But there is no card,” said Aaron, as 
he stared at the scintillating heap. “We 
must go slowly, Nephew. Here is more 
than appears to the naked eye.” 

“To my eye,” said John, “one thing 
appears: that we must take her to a place 
os she can have attention before she 

es. 

“Tt is in my mind that she will not 
die,” said Aaron. “But where will you 
take her?” 

“To my mother,” said John. 

“Um. . . . Let us consider. To your 
mother, which means also to your father. 
Your father, John, is a rigid man who con- 
dones no evil. He performs his righteous 
duty without fear or favor. ... It touches 
my mind, Nephew, that in this is something 
to be kept concealed from righteous eyes, 
and from men whose sense of duty cannot 
be modified by—considerations of sym- 
pathy. . . . I take it, Nephew, you would 
Not care to see this—treasure-trove of 
yours fall upon difficulties.” 

“You mean?” 

“Here is a bride—in her bridal dress, 
John; but not in her wedding ring. Here, 
also, is a pint of jewels. .. . My guess is 
that the young woman was not left here 
by others, but came of her own will. I 
would say, Nephew, that she fled into the 
woods. Now, one does not flee unless 
there is danger of pursuit.” 


NEPHEW and uncle were looking into 
each other’s face. They did not see 
how the girl’s eyes opened the merest slit 
and regarded first the one and then the 
other of them, and closed again. 

“No. .. . I have a safer plan, John. 
This will not be the first time a—fugi- 
tive—” Aaron stressed the word fugitive— 
“has found a welcome and a hiding place 
on my side of the line.” 

ohn waited. 

‘We will take her to my town and give 
her into charge of decent women. .. . On 
my side of the Line, Nephew, women do 
not babble when I command them to keep 
silence.” 

John regarded the face of the girl and 
wrinkled his brows. ‘‘A fugitive she may. 
be,” said he, “but not from any evil of her 
own doing. She is too young and lovely, 

ncle Aaron.” 

Then Aaron laughed aloud, a short, 
hearty laugh. You read the papers, boy. 

Vhat day passes upon which some loriy 
pil does not sell herself to a husband for 
uxuries. .. . How old and how ugly have 
been the world’s wickedest women? . . . 
Was the Scarlet Woman Du Barry a tooth- 
less crone? When I see youth and beauty, 

e rii I see high potentialities for 

evi 


“She is good,” John said, with simple 
conviction. 

“All boys,” said Aaron, “are fools— 
and most men.” 

said John, following his own 

“some dreadful thing has 
. «+. There may be someone 
whom she wishes to hide.” He arose 


hi 


“Comfort at every point 
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—from neck to knee” 


6 HY didn’t somebody make 
an athletic union suit like 
Topkis long ago? 

“Look at the long, wide legs! 
You can walk all day in Topkis 
without ever feeling a pinch or 
a pull. Scarcely touches your 
body. Big, roomy armholes. 

“Fits exactly right—no bag- 
giness; no clumsy belt. 

“And listen—Topkis lets your 
skin breathe. No stuffy feeling. 


“Quality? Value? Feel that . 


fabric. Look at the workman- 
ship. Seams firmly stitched; but- 
tons put ontostay. Where could 
you get underwear anything like 


it for a dollar except in Topkis ?”’ 

Only the best nainsook and 
other high-grade fabrics are used 
in Topkis Athletic Underwear. 
Pre-shrunk—fullsize guaranteed. 
But get your size—38 if your 
coat is a 38, and so on. 

No good dealer will ask more 
than a dollar for the Topkis 
Men’s Union Suit—although 
many will tell youit’s worthmore. 

Men’s Union Suits, $1.00. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75c 
per garment. 75c for Boys’ Union 
Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union 
Suits, and Children’s Waist 
Union Suits. 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. Look for the Topkis label. 


Illustrated booklet tells underwear facts 
you ought to know. Write for free copy. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 
General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 
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THAT SHARPENS ITS 


ValetAutoStrop Razor 
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THE RAZOR 


OWN BLADES 


Morning after morning 
the first keen edge is restored 


HE first shave or two with a new razor blade! 

Every man knows the joy of it. But then the 
trouble with your old style safety razor begins. 
Pulling and scraping with the blade only two days 
in use. A string of poor shaves—until you put 
in another new blade. 

Why not fall in line with the hundreds of 
thousands of men who are getting the joy of a 
new keen edge for every shave? And without 
constant blade expense! PS 

The Valet AutoStrop Razor sharpens its own 
blades on a straight leather strop. In ten seconds 
—while the water’s running in the basin—the first 
keen edge comes back. None of the bother you 
have with ordinary non-stropping safety razors. 
Strops, shaves and cleans without removing the blade. 

And the money-saving! A solid year of smooth, 
clean shaves is guaranteed from every $1.00 package 
of blades. Ask your dealer to demonstrate the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor for you today. 


Silver plated razor, strop, year’s $500 
supply of blades, in compact case J— 
Strops and blades may also be bought separately. 


Saves constant blade expense 
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with sudden decision and lifted the girl in 
his arms. ‘‘Come,” he said. 

“Where?” 

“Where you think best—and safest,” 
said John. 

“T have hopes for you,” said Aaron. 

“While we walk,” said John, ‘‘ you may 
tell me why you followed me to-day.” 

“What Tead have said,” Aaron re- 
plied, “has been made unnecessary.” 

He chuckled, for Aaron Kidder pos- 
sessed both the ability to scheme and plot 
and to lay carefully molded plans, and the 
ability to cast aside his schemes and seize 
suddenly upon opportunity. . . . He knew 
now there would be no need to entice his 
popie John to the forbidden side of the 
ine. 


JOEN strode through the woods easily, 
not a little astonished that there was 
actual ponderable weight in such dainty 
slenderness. But the weight did not 
trouble his strength, and something within 
him glowed and delighted him with a 
warm softening at the thought of his 
burden... . It delighted him to carry her 
in his arms, unconscious though she was, 
stranger though she was. It was some 
stirring of romantic, boyish chivalry. 

“We had best sto hee? said Aaron, 
when they reached the edge of the forest. 
“Give her to me, now. It will not be well 
for you to be seen on my side the line— 
carrying an unconscious woman.” 

John hesitated. f 

‘Give her to me,” said Aaron, in his 
most soothing voice. 

John laid her on the ground. “First,” 
he said, “give me the jewels which you 
have in your pocket.” 

“Eh?” said Aaron, nonplused for the 
moment. ; 

“They will be safer with me,” said 
John, with simple directness. 

“Your meaning, Nephew.” 

“I mean,” said John, “that, if reports 
are not unfounded, the girl will be more 
certain of getting her jewels again when 
she wants them if they are kept by an- 
other than yourself.” 

Aaron’s face did not reflect the venom 
of his thoughts. He smiled blandly. ‘She 
will want them near her,” he said. 

“Give them to me.” 

“e No.” 

The young man’s hand closed on his 
uncle’s wrist and, despite the older man’s 
bulk and strength, twisted it backward 
and upward, while with his free hand he 
took the purse from Aaron’s pocket. . - « 
Aaron continued to smile. 

“You are strong,” he said. f 

John stood silent a moment, regardin 
his uncle; then he lifted the girl and place 
her in Aaron’s arms. 

“See that no harm comes to her,” he 
said, ‘‘or you will have more experience 
with my strength.” 

Aaron moved away, the girls head 
resting on his shoulder, an Mira Te- 
mained staring after them. . . . He fancied 
her eyes opened a trifle to watch him as 
she was borne away, but he could not 
make himself certain of the fact. . . . But 
of one matter he was certain: that it was 
required of him to break the law of his 
family, and to cross the line into his 
uncles domain. . . . Come of it what 
might, he, John Kidder, would see to !t 
no harm came to the girl at his uncle's 
hands. (To be continued) 
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The Wonder Story 


of Aluminum 
(Continued from page 63) 


While aluminum takes a luster almost 
as bright as that of silver, it is superior to 
silver in that it remains untarnished and 
does not rust. Sulphureted hydrogen in 
the air causes silver to turn black, so that 
it has to be cleaned every little while; but 
aluminum never turns black from this 
cause. Also, aluminum is almost as 
malleable as gold, so that it can be ham- 
mered and rolled into thin sheets. It has 
even been made into lace by winding 
linen threads with fine aluminum ribbon, 
these threads then being woven into a 
fabric. 

This metal is so ductile that it can be 
drawn out into the finest wire. What 
looks to you like an aluminum wire, how- 
ever, may be an aluminum tube, with a 
hollow in it so small that you can scarcely 
discover it with the unaided eye. Tiny 
aluminum tubes of this kind, because of 
their lightness, are often used as dial 
hands on ammeters and other instruments 
of the automobile dashboard. And be- 
sides being adapted to such widely differ- 
ent eer manufacture, the metal 
can also be cast into any shape, by the 
use of sand molds. 

Aluminum is a remarkable conductor 
of heat. If you take in your hands two 
wires six inches or so in length, one of 
aluminum and one of iron or steel, and 
hold them over a gas jet, you will find 
that the aluminum wire becomes so hot 
that you will have to drop it before you 
feel any heat in the other wire. For this 
reason, aluminum, when made into cook- 
ing utensils, may result in a considerable 
economy in fuel. 


URTHERMORE, aluminum is abso- 

lutely non-poisonous. Some metals, 
when attacked by the acids of certain foods, 
cause the formation of poisonous com- 
pounds; but it is impossible to produce a 
poison by uniting with aluminum any sub- 
stance which is not itself poison. For this 
reason, and because the metal is very dura- 
ble and easily kept clean, not only house- 
hold utensils but also the immense kettles 
and apparatus used aboard our navy ships, 
in restaurants and hotels, by candy mak- 
ers, and by packers and canners, are made 
of aluminum. 

Many of the fruit preserves and bever- 
ages you buy are not allowed to come in 
contact with any metal except aluminum 
at any stage in the process of their prepa- 
ration. At one time, makers of grape 
juice and vinegar had great difficulty in 
getting their products to the consumer in 
an absolutely pure state as to color and 
chemical composition, both wood and 
iron vessels having a tendency to affect 
these products. They have solved their 
difficulties by using only cooking vessels 
and storage tanks of aluminum. 

Before long you will buy a great variety 
of food products—such as fruit preserves, 
jams, and ~Zanut butter in aluminum 
tubular c- fainers. You can buy such 
things- ` th paste, petrolatum, and 
cold- in these tubes now. Grease 
| lobiles will soon be put up in 
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said it wasn’t good enough 


A salesman and an advertising man met in a Hart- 


ford hotel. 


“I went down to Glastonbury this afternoon,” 
said the salesman, “to show the J. B. Williams Com- 
pany a sample of a certain oil that they use in their 
shaving soap. It was the best I carried. Very high 
grade. Practically edible. And they said it wasn’t 
good enough! What do you know about that?” 

“I know a lot,” said the advertising man. “I know 
how finicky they are about the stuff they put into their 
soap. Good enough to eat. That’s their motto.” 

“Not good enough” unless it’s the best that can be 
gotten, whether it forms a large or a small part of the 
soap. That’s the way Williams’ Shaving Soap is made. 
That’s the way it has been made for almost a century 
—only of the purest ingredients always. 

Softens your beard? It does. It softens your beard, quickly and thoroughly 
to the last hair; it stands un richly and thickly; it holds its moisture until 
the shave is done. But that’s only part of it. 

It livens your skin—makes it soft and flexible—leaves no drawn or leathery 
“feel””—prepares it to yield smoothly, gently, evenly, as the razor passes. 
There is no complexion soap like it for its perfect effect upon the skin. 


If you are not one of the millions who already know Williams’ Shaving 
Cream, try a few shaves with a FREE SAMPLE TUBE. 


Sh ° oe TRIAL SIZE FREE 
aving Write “Shaving Cream” on a postal; or use this coupon. 


2 actual size 


l THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
| Dept. 75, Glastonbury, Conn. 
| Send me, free, a trial size tube of shaving cream. 
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Stick to Cinco 


Compare Cinco with other 
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similar convenient collapsible tubes. In 
time, the housewife may put up her own 
preserves in aluminum jars, which will be 
very light in weight, convenient to han- 
dle, and without danger of breakage. 

It was aluminum that made possible 
that great household convenience, the 
vacuum cleaner. If this implement had 
to be constructed of iron, steel, or brass, 
it would weigh nearly three times as much 
as the kind we use to-day, and be too 
heavy to be ape easily from room to 
room and up- and down-stairs. 

For a long time, we have had washing 
machines built of metals heavier than 
aluminum. Soon the: housewife will be 
able to own an aluminum washing ma- 
chine that will have two great advantages 
over the old kind: lightness in weight 
(even the tub will be made of aluminum, 
so that it can be lifted without great ex- 
ertion) and non-corrosiveness. All the 
parts that come in contact with water 
will be of this metal, and they cannot rust. 

Makers of formaldehyde, acetic acid, 
and innumerable other chemicals, use 
aluminum drums and tanks made of 
aluminum. The rubber goods you buy, 
such as hot-water bags, gloves, inner 
tubes for automobiles, rubber dolls, balls 
and all kinds of toys, are made by the 
aid of aluminum molds. These molds are 
splendid conductors of heat, which means 
a saving in the cost of manufacture; and 
the rubber never sticks to the aluminum. 
If rubber goods manufacturers had to use 
steel or iron molds, for instance, ‘they 
would have to cover the entire inner sur- 
face of their molds with soap or soap- 
stone. 


[NX THE manufacture of steel very small 
quantities of aluminum are used; yet, if 
the steel makers were deprived of alumi- 
num, the output of their furnaces would 
be decreased twenty per cent, and there 
would be a still further loss through the 
great amount of defective steel. You 
used to hear a great deal about “blow 
holes” in steel, but they are now almost 
a thing of the past, since aluminum has 
come into use as a “scavenger,” or deox- 
idizer. Owing to the strong affinity be- 
tween ee ite and aluminum, a small 
amount of aluminum, when added to the 
steel in the furnace, results in the elimina- 
tion of the gas. The “ blow holes” of other 
days were due to the presence of this gas 
in the metal when it came from the fur- 
nace. 

One of the most important uses of alumi- 
num in steel making is in quietin “wild 
heats.” These “‘wild heats” used to be 
practically uncontrollable, resulting in bad 
ingots and in great danger to workmen. 

When steel is poured from the furnace 
into the ladle, the gases retained in the 
molten metal agitate it and cause it to 
boil. Metal in this condition is hard to 
pour; and if it is poured while in a “wild” 
state, it is likely to cool before the gases 
escape. Then the steel billet will be 
honeycombed with small holes. So the 
makers of open-hearth steel insert into 
the boiling metal a very small quantity of 
aluminum—from three to twelve ounces 
of aluminum to a ton of metal, depending 
upon the condition of the ẹrticular heat. 
A workman stands at the sic\of the ingot 
mold, and from time to time ` 

ieces of aluminum either i im,» 
fo rom which the metal is pour ‘nto 
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the mold as it fills. The effect upon the 
angry metal is almost instantaneous. The 
gases rush to the aluminum and seem to 
exhaust themselves in consuming it. The 
boiling and agitation cease so quickly that 
you would certainly be reminded of the 
proverbial effect of “pouring oil upon 
troubled waters.” 

The combustibility of aluminum is 
something terrific. Using this character- 
istic of the metal, Hans Goldschmidt, of 
Essen, devised a method of getting chrom- 
ium metal from its oxide. Chromium is 
used in the making of chrome steel, which 
provides the hardest steel we have, the 
one used for the finest tools. 

In similar ways, aluminum is used as a 
“reducing agent” to extract metals from 
oxides of iron, magnesia, nickel, cobalt, 
and molybdenum. 

Aluminum cables, which are excellent 
conductors of electricity, yet very light in 
weight as compared with copper, have 
helped solve some of our greatest engineer- 
ing problems. Probably you know that 
in the development of the nation’s hydro- 
electric power, it has been necessary to 
carry the power by cables from the plant, 
which is built at the waterfalls, over long 
distances to the point where it is to be 
used. Often, these cables have to cross 
rivers, chasms, and mountain valleys. 
This causes to arise many engineering prob- 
lems having to do with the weight of the 
cables, the distance between the towers, 
and the tension upon the towers. 


THE longest single span in any trans- 
mission line in the world was built not 
long ago in Tennessee. This great span is 
part of the line that runs from Cheoah, 
near the border of North Carolina, across 
the Little Tennessee River to Marysville, 
Tenn. The cables of this span are almost 
a mile in length—s,oz0 feet—and they 
reach from one peak in the Smoky Moun- 
tains, 2,100 feet high, to another peak, 
1,900 feet high. It was found necessary to 
allow the cables to sag far down into the 
valley between these two peaks. Other- 
wise, it would have been impossible to 
have constructed towers strong enough 
to withstand the tension. The cables them- 
selves weigh 7,500 pounds, and they exert 
on the towers a tension of 20,000 pounds. 

Aluminum has greatly contributed to 
the solution of such engineering difficulties 
as this, for the reason that, while not as 
good a conductor of electricity as copper, 
aluminum is only one third as heavy as 
copper. Thus, an aluminum cable must 
be larger than a copper cable capable of 
carrying the same electrical energy; but 
the aluminum cable, while larger, will be 
only half the weight of the copper cables. 
Forty-eight pounds of aluminum cable 
will carry as much electrical energy as a 
hundred pounds of copper. 

To increase their strength, aluminum 
cables are, of course, made with a core of 
steel. Without such cables as this, it 
would probably have been impossible to 
span the Niagara River at Buffalo or to 
construct the 4,400-foot span across the 
Carquetas Straits between Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and San Francisco. 

Recently, a monoplane flying over 
Long Island broke the non-stop flight 
record by remaining in the air for over 
twenty-six hours. The wings and fuselage 
of this plane were of aluminum, wood and 
fiber having been completely eliminated. 
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BUTTON WHO’S 


GoT THE BUTTON? 


See these garments at your favo- 
rite dealer’s today. He can get 
them for you, if we have as yet 
been unable to supply him, or if 
he is temporarily sold out. It 
has been a big job to keep deal- 
ers stocked up this Spring, but 
if you have any difficulty in get- 
ting just what you want, we will 
be glad to see that you are sup- 
plied, delivery free anywhere in 
the United States. In ordering, 
please state sizes and numbers 
of garments required enclosing 
remittance toour millatAlbany. 
Send for free catalog illustrating 
complete line of Hatchway No- 
Button Union Suits and Hatch 
One-Button Union Suits photo- 
graphed on live models. 


Men’s Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.50, $2, $3, $5 
(The $5 garment is all silk) 

Boys’ Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.25 

Men's Knitted Suits, $1.50, $2, $3, $3.50 

Boys’ Knitted Suits, $1, $1.25 a 


The one 


OU remember the game. 
who had it was “It.” 


Men and boys everywhere this Spring 
are playing the game a new way.. Men are walk- 
ing into der favorite haberdashers everywhere 
and saying one word—Hatchway. Boys are 
saying to their mothers, “That’s the suit for 
me.” Nobody wants to be caught with a but- 
ton. It’s a time-losing game. 


The HATCHWAY 


NO-BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


has not a button, front or back. Step into the legs, 
slip your arms through the arm holes and you’re in. 
Vice versa and you're out in less time than it takes 
to tell about it. Comfort that conforms to the lines 
of your figure. Absolute body freedom and freedom 
from all annoyance, trouble and inconvenience of 
lost buttons, torn buttonholes and repair bothers. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


ALBANY 
York Knitting Mills, 


NEW YORK 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada, Licensed Manufacturers 
of these lines for Canada 
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The Canadian Pacific Route 


g continents 


Shortest Sea Trip to Europe 
by “Empress” Express 
4 


O to Europe the most interesting 

and delightful way. Leaving the 

United States see the beauties of 
Eastern Canada on a Canadian Pacific 
train, gaining a taste of Old World charm 
at very start of your trip. 


See Montreal and Quebec 


Historic cities rich in romance. Flavored 
by French habits and customs. Full of 
historic’ buildings. Then on down the 
picturesque Valley of the St. Lawrence with its thriving 
towns and forests primeval. Travel without worries— 
Canadian Pacific trains meet steam- 
ships of this line at Montreal and 
Quebec—a Vacation de Luxe. 


A Fresh Water 
Salt Water Trip 


Two days down the sheltered St. 
Lawrence Riverand Gulf, past Anti- 
costi, the Magdalens, Cape Breton 
Island and Newfoundland. You find 
yourself acclimated to life aboard 
ship before you see the ocean. And then— 


Only 4 Days Open Sea 


A swift, enjoyable passage by the shortest 
route across the Atlantic. Land at Cher- 
bourg in France, Southampton or Liver- 
pool in England, Hamburg in Germany, 
Antwerp in Belgium, Glasgow in Scot- 
EPRE land, if you go by one of the twenty-nine 

Ajas gs daha bl Canadian Pacific liners, sailing from Mon- 
treal and Quebec every few days. Only 
a little less luxurious than the Canadian 
Pacific “Empresses”, yet offering a saving 
in fares, are the Canadian Pacific one-class cabin ships. 
Agents Everywhere Kinai i General Agea 
in most principal cities and by well qualified local steamship 
agents in nearly every community. Let them help you, or write to 


C. E. E. USSHER 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal 


%y ia 
tea ir, N:o ses 


In Europe to-day there are many all- 
getal airplanes, and soon there will be a 
ood many of them in this country, too. 

The great strength and rigidity of this 
metal construction will bring the air- 
plane much nearer the standard required 
for ordinary use. To-day, when an avi- 
ator makes a poor landing, his machine 
is apt to splinter and crash. The strength 
of the all-aluminum plane is such that, 
while the structure may crumble in a very 
serious accident of this kind, the aviator 
is afforded much greater protection. Also, 
all-aluminum construction will eliminate 
one of the greatest of all causes of airplane 
casualties—fire. 

Perhaps you have not realized that air- 
planes, even as constructed in the past, 
would not have been possible without 
aluminum. Without this metal, engineers 
might have developed machines that could 
fly short distances; but it is hardly possi- 
ble that they could have built reliable 
machines capable of long flights. Even 
to-day, the bulky parts of most airplanes 
—engines, mufflers, gasolene* tanks—are 
made of aluminum, with an enormous 
saving in weight. 


WHITHIN a very few years you may ex- 
pect to see the highways of this coun- 
try thronging with aluminum automobiles. 
They will be as handsome to look at and 
as durable as some of the finest of present- 
day cars, but they will weigh less than half 
as much. Every important part of the 
car (with the exception of such parts as 
springs, crank ire cam shafts, cylinder 
linings, etc.) will be made of aluminum, 
including the engine, window frames, 
hood, rear axle housing, brake drums, and 
gasolene tanks. Even the pistons, con- 
necting rods, and shackles that hold the 
springs will be made of the metal. 

The great pn before automotive 
engineers to is to eliminate superflu- 
ous weight and to decrease the cost of 
operation by lessening gasolene and tire 
consumption. The aluminum automobile 
will mean a very considerable saving in 
gasolene consumption. Tires that will 
last six thousand miles on the ordinary car 
will last ten thousand miles on the alu- 
minum car, a difference in operating cost 
of at least a cent and a half a mile for 
tires alone. 

I am reliably informed by aluminum 
manufacturers who have conducted ex- 
periments with an aluminum automobile 
of this kind, that the aluminum car prom- 
ises an entirely new sensation in motoring. 
The center of gravity in this car is much 
lower than that in the present-day car. 
Due to lessening of weight in the wheels, 
it has an astonishingly swift “pick up.’ 
If you give the car more power when 
traveling at any speed between ten and 
fifty miles an hour, the machine’s accel- 
eration is almost instantaneous—smooth 
and even. The car seems to have no “lag.” 

The aluminum automobile is not a 
theory. Six such cars have been in opera- 
tion for months. They were built by the 
Aluminum Company of America, mainly 
for experimental purposes. On August 
27th, 1921, one of these experimental 
cars made a run from Cleveland to New 
York in nineteen hours and forty-five 
minutes. For the whole run, the car 
averaged twenty miles to the gallon of 
gasolene, and demonstrated that an alu- 
minum automobile with four cylinders is 
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free from excessive vibration even when 
traveling at a speed of sixty-five miles an 
hour. 

These aluminum automobiles are nearly 
one thousand pounds lighter than they 
would be if they were constructed in ac- 
cordance with the usual practice of to-day. 
Yet the car has not been designed to 
show what could be done toward pro- 
ducing the lightest possible car. Rather, 
the designer of these cars started with the 
object of making automobiles of great 
durability, with such reduction in weight 
as might be obtained by the use of alu- 
minum wherever practicable. 

In the course of a test of one of these 
cars, it was found necessary, to avoid an 
accident, to drive the car off the road at a 
speed of thirty miles an hour, up a rail- 
road embankment and onto the tracks. 
One rail, over which the car was driven, 
projected eight or ten inches above the 
roadbed, and, after taking this jolt, the 
car was driven for a considerable distance 
on the ties. It came through the experi- 
ence without break or displacement of 
any kind. 

Automobiles, as now constructed, use 
millions of pounds of aluminum castings, 
for crank cases, transmission cases, cylin- 
der blocks, and for smaller castings 
throughout the chassis. In addition, on 
high-grade cars, the hub caps, body pan- 
els, fenders and hoods are made of alu- 
minum. Thus, the weight of the smaller 
machines is reduced at least one hundred 
rounds, while the weight of the larger ma- 
chines is reduced from five to six hundred. 


E KNOW there are about 10,000,000 

cars in the United States. Suppose 
we say the average saving in weight on all 
cars is 200 pounds. Then, the total saving 
in weight 1s 2,000,000 tons! If we allow 
5,000 as the average mileage per year for 
each car, then we see that the use of 
aluminum, in a year’s time, saves hauling 
2,000,000 tons a distance of 50,000,000 
miles! 

You will be interested to know some- 
thing about how we get aluminum from 
the earth and how it is manufactured. 
Nearly all the aluminum used in the 
United States comes from the ore known 
as bauxite, which exists in great quanti- 
ties in Arkansas, Nearly fifty per cent of 
this ore consists of alumina, and it is 
mined from the surface by hand or steam 
shovels, no underground work being re- 
quired. 

Impurities found in this ore, such as 
iron oxide, silica, and titanic acid, have to 
be separated from the alumina by chem- 
ical means. Then the aluminum oxide is 
thoroughly dried by means of two thou- 
sand degrees of heat, the product being 
alumina, a pure white powder like sand. 
This powder, dissolved in cryolite by 
Hall’s process, is reduced by electrolysis 
to metallic aluminum and then poured 
into ingots. 

The ingots to be used in making alu- 
minum cooking utensils are remelted and 
cast into rectangular slabs. Then they 
go through rolling machines of enormous 
pressure, by which they are reduced in 
thickness and greatly extended in surface. 
Smaller sheets, cut from the large rough 
sheets, are then rolled until the metal is 
dense and hard and is in thickness about 
that of the finished utensil. 

Sheets of aluminum about the size of 


In every man’s life there is one Big Moment when he makes the 


decision that robs him of success—or leads on to fortune. 


Your One Chance to 
Eam The Biggest Money 


of Your 


AVE you ever considered why our 

richest men come from our poorest 

boys? Isn't it a strange thing that it 
is almost invariably a young fellow who starts 
life without a cent in the world, without edu- 
cation, without influential friends—in short, 
without one single solitary advantage—who 
accumulates millions of dollars? Isn’t it a 
miracle that inside of a comparatively few 
years a man can rise from abject poverty to 
fabulous wealth? 

Astonishing, certainly—but more important, it is 
wonderfully inspiring. For it means that no man need 
held down by circumstances. Once he knows the aik 
ionaire’s secret,” he can put it into operation regardless 
of all obstacles. His fancied handicaps simply vanish 
into thin air. He suddenly finds that everything he 
touches turns to gold—money flows in upon him—for- 
tune showers him with its favors. Everything he wants 
seems to come to him just as surely and easily as day 
comes after night. 


The Secret that Makes Millionaires 


But millionaires are not the only ones who 
use this secret. It has made every great man 
of history. Think of Napoleon—an unknown 
Corsican soldier in the ranks—then suddenly 
startling the world with his meteor-like rise, 
overthrowing empires, reshaping the destinies 
of nations! 

What is this amazing secret that can work 
such wonders? It is just this: The thing 
behind all big achievement, whether in business, 
political or military life is Opportunity. The 
man who wins is the man who sees his oppor- 
tunity and seizes it. The man who never rises 
above the rut is the man who lets his oppor- 
tunity pass. å 
the zolien. P e hEr iy eaa 
decides for or against that opportunity -whether he will 
sine iE or let it pass—he decides the whole future course 

H. ia 7 
ised a A a Geet eae Cid oes 
advantage ait would be a rich man t: fia 


The Graveyard of Neglected Opportunities 


The world is full of such men—they plod 
along year after year—slaving away, hoping 
that somehow things will take a turn for the 
better. But their chance for success is gone— 
it lies buried in the graveyard of neglected 
opportunities. 

the other hand, let a man see and grasp his big 
opportunity—no matter how obscure he may be, how 
poor, how lacking in advan d his sudden rise to 
success will astonish the world. 

„Read the life of any millionaire and you will find 
this to be so. 


Life 

This very minute you may be face to face 
with your BIG opportunity—your one chanc? 
to earn the biggest money of your life! Right 
now your decision may mean the difference 
between a life of plodding, routine work at 


low pay and a career of inspiring success and 
magnificent earnings. 


Choose Between Low Pay and Magnificent Earnings 

Now you are offered the very opportunity that has 
made other men rich, that has brought them more money 
than they ever dreamed of earning. 

It is the same opportunity that lifted Warren Hartle 
of Chicago out of a job in the railway mail service, 
where in ten years he had never gotten beyond $1,600 a 
year, and landed him in a $10,000 a year job. It 
jumped Charles Berry of Winterset, Iowa, from $60 a 
month as a farmhand, to $1,000 a month. It brought to 
C. W. Campbell, of Greensburg, Pa., a clerk on the 
railroad, a position that paid him $1,562 in thirty days. 

These men and hundreds more have found their Big 
Opportunity in the wonderful field of Salesmanship. They 
are all Master Salesmen now. They are earning the big- 
gest money of their lives—more than they ever thought 
possible—they are en in the most fascinating work 
in the world—they are independent, come and go as 
they please—they meet big men—every minute of the 
day is filled with thrilling variety. 

Your Big Opportunity may be here too, in the wonder 
field of Salesmanship. Perhaps you say you have never 
even thought of becoming a Salesman. But before you 
decide one way or the other, examine the facts for your- 
self. See what Salesmanship offers you—why it is the 
best paid of all vocations—why there is no limit to what 
you may earn. Read the amazing proof that no matter 
what you are doing now, you can quic become a 
Master Salesman in your spare time at home—read how 
the National Salesmen’s Training Association in its 
nation-wide search for men to fill the great ueed for 
Salesmen, has devised a wonderful system that reveals 
to you every Secret of Selling. See how this famous 
organization helps you to a position in the line of 
Selling you are best fitted for. 

The opportunity that the N. S. T. A. offers you may be 
your one chance to earn the biggest money of your life, 
as it has been for hundreds of others. But whatever 
you do, don’t pass it by without getting the facts. 


Facts That Will Amaze You—Sent FREE 


Mail the coupon below. This will not cost you a penny—it 
places you under no obligation. It simply means that you will 
receive, entirely FREE, a wonderful, illustrated Book on Sales- 
manship and Proof that you can be a Master Salesman. You 
will receive, also, the personal stories of men throughout the 
country who today are enjoying magnificent success and earn- 
ing five, ten and fifteen times as much money as ever before. 

Address, National Salesmen's Training Association, Dept. 
23-E, Chicago, Ill. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 23-E, Chicago, III. 

I simply want to see tho facts. Send me FREE your Book on 
Salesmanship and Proof that I can become a Master Salesman. 
Also tell how you can help me to a position and send list of lines 
with openings for Salesmen. 
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From the Old Bay State 
To the Golden Gate 


At each side of the United States is an ever watchful 


sentinel. 


Auto Trails Maps on 
your automobile trips. 


They show the marked 
automobile roads, explain 
the markers, give the road 
mileage, locate the better 
garages, hotels and ser- 
vice stations and contain 
city maps showing routes 
through the larger cities. 
Also many other features 
which are valuable to the 
traveler. 

The MCNALLY 
Official Auto Trails Maps 
are the guide to the best 
and shortest roads, They 
make speed and economy 

osaible. The entire 

Inited States is covered 
by the maps, which are 
published in districts, each 
covering an extensive tour- 
ing area. 


Price 35c each. 
Sold Everywhere 


Bend for illustrated book- 
let, “The Blazed Traila.” 
Valuable to every motorist. 


Rand 


In Boston it is the Old State House. 
Francisco it is the Golden Gate. History and explora- 
tion between the two points hold much for the inquiring 
mind. You can travel, sitting in your easy chair, covering 
all points, North, South, East and West—out of the old, 
into the new; moving with the speed of thought. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY gives you transporta- 
tion where you will, with Maps and Atlases. You get to 
know remote places, you see the wonders of nature, you 
learn of man’s progress. 
of New England; see the flash of the axe in Michigan; 
scent the orange blossoms of California; wander care- 
free in exotic New Orleans—all in an evening. 


There is a place for RAND MCNALLY Maps and Atlases 
in every home and business house. 
lamp or at the office desk, they bring remarkable informa- 
tion that is accurate, new, practical and instructive. There 
is no better game for the whole family than exploring, 
the RAND MCNALLY way. 


All the world is covered. 
in the 1922 editions. Old atlases, good as they may once 
have been, are obsolete today. For a birdseye view of the 
changed world, you need a RAND MS¢NALLY Atlas. 


At San 


You hear the whirring spindles 


Under the evening 


The new countries are shown 


Ranp MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. E-5 
536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 42 E. 22ND STREET, NEW YORK 
Branches 
Philadelphia Washington Boston Buffalo Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Detroit St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 


BUY RAND MCNALLY MAPS WHEREVER 


BE A RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


Prej in 3 mos. 
Earn Up to $250 Per Mo. at home for this Tpscieation pro- 
fession. Travel; meet big railway officials. Splendid opportunities. 
expenses paid. Position guar- 
Start $110 Per Month <xpenses ps sition ayare > 


Y: il; ify. 
ga gan gealy qualify. Send ims for free booklet 


FRAINING INSTITUTE 


|| By Mail 


MAGAZINES AND STATIONERY ARE SOLD 


(Music Lessons 
| UNDER MASTER TEACHERS | 
Pp At Home — 


AComplete Conservatory Course 
Wonderful home study music lessons under 
great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski Master teachers guide and coach 
a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
Write telling us course 
Any Instrument you are in in— 
Piano, Harmony ,Voice, Public Schoo! Music, Violin, Cornet, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send 
our Free Catalag with details of course you want. Send now. 
UNIVERSITY SION CONSERVATORY 
| 582 Slegel-Myers Bidg. Chicago, illinois 


the utensils to be made are then taken to 
large presses or “stamping” machines. 
These machines have a stationary socket, 
or die, the form of which is the same as 
that of the exterior of the utensil to be 
shaped in it, and also solid steel punches 
fastened to moving pistons. When the 
operator places a piece of the sheet metal 
over the die and presses a lever, down 
comes the punch with enormous force, 
stamping the aluminum sheet into the die. 
The rough forms of the utensils are pressed 
in one die after another, becoming by each 
operation more nearly the shape of the 
finished utensil. An ordinary funnel, for 
instance, is stamped in thirteen different 
dies before it has its final form. 


OU would be surprised, I think, in ob- 

serving some of these stamping opera- 
tions, to behold the extreme malleability 
of aluminum. In one process, you would 
see a small aluminum button an inch in 
diameter and a quarter of an inch thick, 
placed in the chamber of a steel cylinder. 
A plunger, driven with great force, de- 
scends upon the button, and thereupon 
the cold, solid metal squirts like water 
through the space—about one two-hun- | 
dredths of an inch—between the cylinder 
and the plunger. When the aluminum is 
taken out of the cylinder we find that, 
under the influence of the pressure, it has 
squirted into a tubular form. When 
finished, it will be a collapsible tube for 
tooth paste. 

Many aluminum parts for automobiles 
are cast; but many others are molded in 
much the same way as cooking utensils. 
In shaping still other parts, however, the 
plunger used weighs about two tons, and 
the pressure put upon the plunger may 
be as much as a thousand tons. This great 
pressure causes the aluminum, which will 
ultimately be a molding for improving the 
looks of an automobile, say, to flow into its 
final shape as readily as though the metal 
were a liquid. You can see the cold metal 
squirting through the die much as you 
have seen a potato going through a ricer. 


Getting a Balloon to Help Out 
in the Orchard 


N FUMIGATING fruit trees it is neces- 
sary to put a tent over them to hold in 
the fumes. Usually it takes a gang of 
seven men to handle the job, and tren pe 
broken or injured during the process. But 
now Mack Swain, a California fruit grower, 
has found a better way. Reading about 
airplanes and dirigibles had set him think- 
ing. “Why not use a small captive bal- 
loon to carry the fumigating tents aloft 
and drop them over the trees?” he asked, 
and proceeded to try out the plan. Get- 
ting a balloon of three thousand cubic feet 
capacity he attached a tent to it very 
much as a parachute is attached and 
paid out the cable. Up went the balloon 
and so did the tent, its bottom kept ex- 
tended by a large hoop. When the tent 
was directly above a tree the balloon was 
hauled down and the tent settled into 
place without breaking off a twig. Four 
men with the balloon’s help were able to 
lace over twenty-five tents an hour. 
hen a tent was to be removed from a 
tree it was only necessary to hitch it on 
to the balloon again and let it soar aloft. 
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Who Buys Your 


Home-Town Paper 
on the Streets of 
New York? 


(Continued from page 41 ) 


“Orit may be a woman who wants the 
news from Reno; a flashily dressed young 
woman perhaps; or an older woman, sub- 
dued, half-embarrassed, and showing that 
she’s had trouble. You hear a lot of talk 
these days about divorce being easy and all 
that sort of thing, but it’s always a good 
deal of a wrench, I guess. I’ve seen hard- 
boiled-looking men open the Reno paper 
and flush and bite hard on their cigars, and 
turn away with what looked suspiciously 
like moisture in their eyes. And more 
than one woman, who is outwardly only 
too relieved to be rid of the man she once 
loved, has crumpled up the Reno ‘Ga- 
zette’ in her hands and cried right here, 
regardless of who might be passing. 

“We have another sort of customers, 
who come and go but make up a pretty 
steady demand in the total. Did it ever 
occur to you that chorus girls have 
mothers and fathers? Well, they have, 
just the same as other folks. It’s always 
a mystery to me where the managers find 
so many pretty girls eve ear. I im- 
agine they flock to New York from little 
towns all over the land; but a lot of them 
apparently grow up right here. At any 
rate, every autumn a new set of middle- 
aged women and men come up to the 
stand and begin buying Cincinnati and 
Cleveland and Louisville and St. Louis 
and Omaha papers, following the road 
companies from town to town. Some- 
times a bluff, big-voiced man will brush 
up and say: 

“ ‘Give me the Des Moines ‘Register,’ 
mister; my girl Elsie is in a show out there, 
and I’m here to tell you that she has Elsie 
Janis backed off the map.’ 


“LJSUALLY they say nothing, however 
-just take the paper and walk away; 
sometimes looking sort of proud, sometimes 
alittle worried, as though the letters hadn’t 
een coming as regularly as they should. 
And without asking them any questions 
can guess pretty well why they bought 
a Cincinnati “Times-Star’ last week, and 
are buying the Louisville ‘Courier-Jour- 
nal’ this week, and what paper they will 
want next week and the week after that. 
1 I know that out in Louisville there’s 
a girl who is just one more girl in the 
chorus to the audience—just ‘that blond 
in the front row,’ or that ‘cute little one, 
third from the end.’ But to a mother and 
ather somewhere up in the Bronx she is 
the most beautiful and wonderful girl in 
the world; and the stars in their courses 
Move out of their way to follow her 
around the circuit and shine over the 
theatre where she plays. 

t would surprise you to know how 
many folks there are in New York who are 
Waiting around hopefully for someone to 

ie. A man who claimed to know the 
acts told me once that Riverside Drive 
as any number of folks who haven’t paid 


“He Deposits $500 a Month!” 


a EE that man at the Receiving Tell- 
er's window? That’s Billy King, 
Manager for the Browning Com- 

pany. Every month he comes in and 

deposits $500. I’ve been watching Billy 
for a long time—take almost as much 
interest in him as I do in my own boy. 


“Three years ago he started at Brown- 
ing’s at $15 a week. Married, had one 
child, couldn't save a cent. One day he 
came in here desperate—wanted to bor- 
row a hundred dollars—wife was sick. 


“I said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you 
something worth more than a loan—some 
good advice—and if you'll follow it TIl 
let you have the hundred, too. You don’t 
want to work for $15 a week all your 
life, do you?’ Of course he didn’t. ‘Well,’ 
I said, ‘there’s a way to climb out of your 
job to something better. Take up a 
course with the International Correspon- 
dence Schools in the work you want to 
advance in, and put in some of your eve- 
nings getting special training. The 
Schools will do wonders for you, I know; 
we've got several I. C. S. boys right here 
in the bank.’ 


“That very night Billy wrote to Scran- 
ton and a few days later started study- 
ing at home. Why, in a few months he 
had doubled his salary! Next thing I 
knew he was put in charge of his depart- 
ment, and two months ago they made 
him Manager. And he’s making real 
money. Owns his own home, has quite 
a little property besides, and he’s a regu- 
lar at that window every month. It just 
stows what a man can do ina little spare 
time.” 


MPLOYERS are begging for men with 

ambition, men who really want to get 
ahead in the world and are willing to 
prove it by training themselves in spare 
time to do some one thing well. 


Every mail brings letters from some 
of the two million students of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools telling 
of advancements and increased salaries 
won through spare-time study. These 
advancements are not only in technical 
subjects, such as Electrical, Mechanical 
and Civil Engineering, Architecture, 


Chemistry, etc., but also in every branch 
of business:—Salesmanship, Advertising, 
Bookkeeping, Accounting, Business Man- 
agement, etc. 


Remember that the I. C. S. has enrolled 
more students in its technical and busi- 
ness courses than any other school in 
the world. 


Is there any reason why you should 
stand still and let others climb over you 
when you have the same chance they 
have? Surely the least you can do is to 
find out just what there is in this propo- 
sition for you. Here is all we ask: With- 
out cost, without obligating yourself in 
any way, simply mark and mail this 
coupon. 


— — — — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — — 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7498-B SCRANTON, Pa. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me full informa- 


tion about the subject before which I have marked an X in 
the list below: 


Business Management 


Electrical Engineering 
Salesmanship 


Mechanical Engineering 


Advertising Civil Engineering 
Business Correspondent Steam Engineering 
Illustrating Drafting 
Bookkeeping itecture 
Higher Accounting Surveying and Mapping 
Stenography Contractor and Builder 
Traffic Management Plumbing and Heating 
Civil Service Machine Shop Practice 
Railway Mail Clerk Toolmaker 
Good English Chemistry 
Better Letters Mine Foreman 
French Automobiles 
Spanish Airplane Engines 
Banking Wireless 
High School Subjects Pharmacy 

Name. 

Street 

Address. 

City. State 

Occupation 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 


For smaller Symphonola. Style 
pictured and others 170 to 250 a 

ay. Tens of thousands giving 
satisfaction. 


SYMPHONOLAS 


No expensive attachments need- 
ed to play all Records. Tone 
natural, life-like. Well built. 
Highest quality equipment. 


No Money Down 
Bhipped anywhere in U. 8. 30 Days’ 
FREE Trial before you make first pr 
ment. If pleased take up to 2 years’ time. 

Records 70c Each 
Play on all phonographs using steel 
needles. Latest vocal and instrumental 
hita. Also Sacred and Operatic. Full 
size 10 inch. Postpaid. Ask today for 
Symphonola Booklet and Record List, 


Larkin Come BREN? 


UFFALO, N. Y. 


ook Stove 


ASIEST method known to prepare family meals. 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost—saves time, labor. In- 
sures better prepared, more tasty food. Gives every 
facility of electric range plus every advantage of 4 
fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. $w 


New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, 
broils, toasts, Needs no watch- 
ing. Shuts itself off. Attaches 
toany electric socket. Noppe 

jal wiring. Write for 30-day 
FREE tr 


tal offer. Complete 
‘acts and special introductory, 
direct factory prices. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 97 Detroit, Mich. 
Canada, Windsor, Ont. 
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VERY morning modern housewives simply 

click electric switches to banish the day’s 
drudgeries. In farmhouses or city homes— wher- 
ever electricity reaches—household tasks can be 
quickly, easily and thoroughly accomplished by 
the use of motor-driven sweepers, washers, mangles 
and other labor-saving devices, 
But the service from any such machine can be no 
more satisfactory than its motor is dependable. 
Leading manufacturers of household devices rec- 
ognize this fact and equip their products with R&M 
Motors to insure long, untroubled operation. 


Look for the R&M name plate on the motor of the 
household device you buy. It is your guarantee of 
quality and satisfaction. Good dealers everywhere 
can supply labor-saving devices powered by 
Robbins & Myers Motors. 


R & M Motors are made for all services; sizes 
range from 1/40 to 100 horsepower, inclusive 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio * Brantford, Ontario 


Robbins & Myers 


Motors and Fans 


Can You Use an Extra $2590 


a Month? 


In a single month Miss Nora V. Payne of Kansas re- 


ceived from us $25.00 in Bonus in addition to her 
Commissions. The secret of her success was keeping 
at it and being ever on the alert for subscriptions to 
The American Magazine, Woman's Home Companion, 


Collier's, the National Weekly, The Mentor, and 


Farm and Fireside. 


Miss Payne has no monopoly of these desirable qualities and we 
have Commission and Bonus waiting for you. Write me for 
particulars. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 15-A 


The Crowell Publishing Company, 416 West 13th Street, New York City 
Dear Sir:—Please send me particulars how I can earn as much as $25.00 or more each month in my spare time. 


Name 


rent for their apartments for years; the 
landlords don’t push them, knowing that 
sooner or later de rich uncle or aunt will 
die and they will be able to pay up all 
they owe. jA doesn’t sound quite reason- 
able, knowing New York landlords as we 
do; but I get plenty of evidence right here 
that the folks in town who have ‘expecta- 
tions’ would make a pretty good-sized 
town by themselves. 

“ ‘Give me a Davenport “Times,” ’ a 
chap will ask, and when he has glanced at 
it he’ll exclaim, ‘Well, it’s wonderful how 
the old man holds on.’ 

“A pretty sad business, one would say, 
waiting around idle for some hard-work- 
ing old gentleman or lady to die. But it’s 
one of the things that contributes its 
quota to the trade of selling out-of-town 
papers in this big complex town. 


“THEN we have the mystery folks. 
How many stories could be written if 
oneonly knew just why they buy the papers 
they do! -A woman came once, a good- 
looking woman of thirty, perhaps, with a 
frank smile and a pleasant voice. 

“ ‘Do you have the Uniontown “Her- 
ald”??? she asked. 

“I told her I was sorry I did not. 

“ “Could you get it for me?’ 

“*Te wouldn’t pay you,’ I answered. 
“You can subscribe for it direct and have 
it delivered to your home.’ 

“ ‘But I don’t want to subscribe,’ she 
objected. ‘There are very special reasons 
why I don’t care to have anyone in 
Uniontown know where I am.’ 

“She was so insistent that I took the 
money finally and had the paper sent to 
me here. For several weeks she called 
regularly every evening at about eight 
o’clock. Then one night she opened the 
paper, caught some item on the front page, 

ave a quick little gasp and hurried away. 
Í have never seen fer again. 

“What was the item that she had been 
waiting for? Why wouldn’t she let them 
Cen hack in Uniontown, where she was? 
What sort of emotion was concealed in 
that single gasp? Was it astonishment, or 
fear, or pain, or relief? Had her sweet- 
heart married another woman? Had 
someone died and left her rich? 

“ But the boys and girls do confide in us. 
Poor, lonesome, homesick youngsters, 
New York must have thousands of them. 
They have started out in the full flush of 
their youthful enthusiasm, expecting to 
conquer the world. Back home in the 
little towns and villages they left behind, 
their friends and neighbors imagine them 
feasting at the Biltmore and riding in 
limousines, and seeing all the new shows 
from the front-row seats. When, as a 
matter of fact, their Biltmore is one room 
in Harlem or Brooklyn or Newark; they 
see only the tops of the actors’ heads from 
seats up under the theatre roof; and they 
would leave New York in a minute an 
slip back home if it wasn’t for their 
pride. 
“But pride holds them to their con- 
tract; they have announced that they 
were going to tie the world up in a neat 
bundle and bring it home; and so they 
stick on in the big, lonesome town. Some- 
times they do win, and go back in big red 
cars to surprise the old folks. More often 
they don’t win, but just stay on and be- 
come part of the great unknown mass that 
is New York. All we know is that after a 
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time they don’t come around for the home 
paper any more. 

“You don’t see many old people in New 
York; have you ever Raced that? Every 
year a new crop of youngsters comes in to 
take their try at conquering the town; and 
New York swallows them up. Go to the 
baseball game or the theatre, ride in the 
elevators of office buildings, or watch the 
automobiles and youth is everywhere. 

“But New Yorkers do grow old as well 
as other folks. Moreover, there is a big, 
quiet, hidden population here of folks who 
grew old elsewhere and came to New York 
to spend their last years. It is that sort 
of old people whom we see oftenest buying 
their home-town papers at our stands. 

“Sometimes it’s an old lady in black, 
alone; sometimes a courteous old gentle- 
man with whiskers and a cane; often the 
old man and the old lady together. They 
have sold the farm and taken the proceeds 
and come down to enjoy themselves for 
a few years in the big town of which they 
have dreamed; but while their feet are on 
Broadway, their hearts are back on Main 
Street, perhaps a thousand miles away. 

“They want to know how Joe is getting 
on with the business; and how the folks 
like the new Baptist preacher; whether it 
is really true that the Millers have re- 
modeled their house; and whether the 
dentist is going to marry the milliner. 
They write glowing letters to their sons 
and daughters and send the grandchildren 
gifts from the toy shops. Back in the 
home town folks say: ‘Isn’t it wonderful 
that the Higginses can have such a good 
time when they have worked so hard all 
their lives!” And the Higginses say: 
‘Isn’t it wonderful that we can have such 
a good time? and they go on having it 
with all their feeble old might. But the 
best part of their good time comes in the 
evening, when they put on their slippers, 
settle down, and open the little old paper 
from home.” 


I QUOTED to Mr. Schultz Stevenson’s 
famous line, that any town is good enough 
to spend a lifetime in, but no town is good 
enough to spend two or three days in. 

“I know what he meant,” Mr. Schultz 
replied. ‘‘We see illustrations of that 
here right along. Every day, almost, some 
young chap comes and buys his paper and 
tells us about his home town. New York 
is a cold, heartless, mercenary, godless 
place; nobody cares whether you live or 
die; if you dropped dead in the street they 
would just step over your body and 
grumble because the police or the street- 
cleaning department didn’t take you 
away. That’s the way they talk when 
they first come around, and they want 
you to understand that they wouldn’t 
stay here, no sir, not if John D. Rocke- 
feller would promise to leave them every 
cent he owns. They are going back to 
God’s country where they call each other 
‘Joe’ and ‘Bill,’ and money is used for 
getting a little happiness out of life, not 
Just for waiters’ and hat-boys’ tips. 

“Oh, we know that conversation very 
well; we have heard it so many times. 
And we understand what will happen 
along about Christmas time. They will 
take their savings and slip away. And 
they’ll find that ‘back home’ isn’t quite 
what it was. There aren’t as many lights 
on Main Street as there used to be; and 
things are very quiet at night; and the 
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How to 


Has it ever occured to you that there 
mightbea very simple easy way of being 
sure that your color schemes through- 
out every room of your home were in 


complete harmony with each other? 


Haven’t you time and time again 
wanted to depart distinctly from treat- 
ments in general and bring straightinto 
a room, some of the wondrous color- 
ings of the big, joyous outdoors? 
Happily for you it can be done with 
Mello-Gloss or Mellotone. 

As your counselor, friend and guide 
in its easy accomplishment, send 25 
cents for Home Color Harmonies. 

It is a book rich in suggestions for 
draperies, rugs, furniture and the finish 
of the walls, woodwork and floors. 
Beautifully printed in Nature’s colors. 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
485 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Factories: Dayton—Toronto 


Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Memphis Minneapolis Kansas City Toronto 
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Free to Writers! 


WONDERFUL BOOK—read about it! 


fy Tells how easily Stories and Plays are con- 
Wena ESO ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many 
WRITERS who don't DREAM they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 

Story Queens live and work. How bright men 

and women, without any special experience, 

learn to their own amazement that their sim- 

plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 


and Stories, How one’s own Imagination may 
provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
Pring Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new writers get their names 
into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer, 
How to develop your “story fancy,” weave 
clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 
realistic plots. How your friends may be your worst judges. How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. How to winl 
This surprising book is absolutely free. No charge. No obliga- 
tion, Your copy is waiting for you. Write for it now. Just address 


AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 34, AUBURN, NEW YORK 


A postal card sent today will put you 
on the sure, easy road to independ- 
ence. We want keen, live, energetic 
men and women in every section of the country to 
introduce our famous 


ZANOL PRODUCTS 


Over 300 guaranteed Food Products and Household Ne- 
cessities that are in demand in every home. Build up a bi 
profitable business and have a steady income. No capita: 
n . Wesupply everything. Send postal today an eet 
full particulars about our new money-making plan. The 
minute you receive it you are ready for business. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
6421 American Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Ormond-Styls M-92 


ONEY’S WORTH— or just a pair of shoes 


number o 


for Ps money? The difference is in the 
days’ wear and the satisfaction you 


et. 
Buy Florsheim Shoes and be sure of value for hat 


you pay. No shoe as good can sell for less. 


Florsheim Low Shoes are Skeleton Lined and 
Non-slip — they fit the ankle and hug the heel. 


The Florsheim Shoe, $10—A few styles, $11 and $12 


klet “Styles of the Times” on request 


THE FLORSHEIM 
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Chicago 
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W here Dollars Grow 
Ask Paul Blankenbeker, he 


knows. Thisyoungman receives 
substantial Bonus Checks every 
month, in addition to rich 


Commissions. 


OVER AND 


ABOVE ALL THIS he lately received $50.00 as 


third-place prize for securing Crowell Subs. A 
similar opening for you, if you write 


John Duncanson, Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 134, 


The Crowell Publishing Company, 416 West 13th Street, New York City. 


Dear Chief: I would like to know what Paul knows. 


Please tell me. 


neighborhood gossip seems awfully petty 
and small. 

“After New Year’s the young man 
comes back and buys the home-town pa- 
per again, just to be sure that the editor 
didn’t forget to print the news that he left 
for New York again. Perhaps he contin- 
ues to buy it for a couple of weeks, but we 
don’t hear anything more about what a 
terrible place New York is, nor how much 
happier folks are in Cedar Grove or back 
in good old Kankakee. And when that 
happens we know very well that we've 
lost another customer and that one more 
‘typical New Yorker’ has been born. 

“Of course it doesn’t always happen 
that way,” Mr. Schultz concluded. 
“There are some New Yorkers who have 
ek a lifetime here without ever giving 
their hearts to New York. They’re just 
pisos in a foreign land: Attica, or Hol- 

rook, or Valley Falls is their home. If 
you will step around to my stand some 
day at five minutes after eleven, 1 will 
show you a man who has come every 
morning at exactly that hour and bought 
the St. poeere Nee ae a 
years. e is successful, as New Yorkers 
go. He has his own business, his home, 
and his car; but all the wiles of New 
York have left his affections unscathed. 
He makes his living here, but he really 
lives in St. Joe.” 


I KEPT thinking of that St. Joe man as I 
left Mr. Schultz and started toward the 
subway and home; and about this curious 
attachment of us humans to the old home 
town. Some of us are gripped by it more 
strongly than others, I said to myself, and 
as for me, I said, I am afraid it’s pretty 
well gone. I have lived down here ten 
years and I guess that I’m about cured of 
any attachment to any other town. 

hen I reached home it was late in the 
afternoon, and I went up to my study and 
turned on the light. Two papers lay on 
my desk—the New York ‘Evening 
Post’s” big Saturday-night edition, with 
gravure pictures and special book sections 
and heaven knows what; and a little paper 
of eight small sheets, half of them filled 
with ‘‘boiler plate.” I called my young- 
ster and handed him the “‘ Evening Post.” 
“Take this to your mother, my son,” 
I said. Then i lighted my pipe and, 
drawing up a chair, opened the Foxboro 
“ Reporter.” 


“ADVENTURES of a ‘Lovelorn’ Ed- 
itor,” written from the experience of 
a woman who has answered in the 
daily newspapers thousands of in- 
quiries from perplexed and downcast 
lovers, will give you next month a new 
insight into the curious operations of 
the human heart. The article is re- 
plete with incidents showing the 
philosophy; humor? and tragedies of 
ove. 


MARY B. MULLETT has written a 
fascinating and instructive article for 
next month on the subject of trees. 
It is based on an interview with John 
Davey, the famous ‘‘tree surgeon. 

Mr. Davy tells you just what kind of 
trees to plant, how to take care 0 
those you how have, and dozens of 
other interesting and curious facts. 
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How a Messenger 
Boy Became a Big 
Theatrical Producer 


(Continued from page 25) 


New York at one time, and several more 
on the road, without an immense amount 
of detail to be looked after. The other 
day, when someone asked me how many 
people we had handling all this managerial 
work, and I said there were only ten of us, 
he wouldn’t believe me. But we get away 
with it simply because everything runs 
along as smooth as silk. In some offices, 
the people are flying around like chickens 
with their heads off—and accomplishing 
just about as much. 

“That isn’t Mr. Harris’s way. There’s 
never any fussing and fuming, and backing 
and filling. He knows what he wants; 
and he lets us know, without getting us 
all balled up. If he makes a mistake, he 
takes all the Rese DIN: If we make 
one, he helps us not to make the same one 
a second time. He’s absolutely on the 
level with everybody.” 


ORE of the most interesting things in 
Sam Harris’s career is the fact that he 
made Terry McGovern the champion light- 
weight of the world. When I asked him 
about this, he said: 

“Well, that came about partly by acci- 
dent. I happened to go over to oma 
point one evening with some friends to see 
a match, and one of the fighters was a 

ung fellow who was billed as ‘Terrible 

erry.’ You can imagine that he wasn’t 
so terribly terrible, however, for he was 
fighting then for three dollars a match! I 
was pretty young myself—only about 
twenty—but Teas interested in the sport, 
as a spectator, I mean, and it seemed to 
me that this chap had unusual possibili- 


ties. So I got him to let me be his mana- |, 


ger. And in two years he was champion 
of the world in his class.” 

“How did you do it?” I asked. 

“By matching him very carefully,” said 
Mr. Harris; and, leaning forward in his 
chair, he added, “that’s the way to make 
anybody a success in any line. I matched 
McGovern with one fighter, then with 
another, then with another; and so on. I 
picked opponents who were not too far 

eyond him in ability for him to beat 
them. But I kept raising the standard, 
making each new fight a little harder than 
the one before, always planning a match 
from which he would learn something. 

“I made him go forward slowly—but I 
never let him stand still. I kept him from 
being over-confident, by matching him 
against men who were not easy for him. 
But I kept him from losing confidence, be- 
cause I did not put him up against a man 
who was sure to lick him. 

“You make a big business man, a suc- 
cessful doctor or lawyer, a great actor or 
artist, just the way you make a champion 
prize-fighter. The great danger is in try- 
Ing to go too fast. You can’t jump from 
the little things into the great big ones, 
and not get licked. Match yourself 
against a little harder job, and then a little 

arder one, and keep learning all the 


His Appreciation may be 
Your Inspiration! 


C. D. LONZO, 
The Fuller Brush Co., 
Des Moines, lowa 


D. LONZO successfully sold 
e stoves, ranges, furnaces, tea, 
coffee. He has been an employ- 
ment manager, and campaign director 
for a sixteen-million-dollar corpora- 
tion. But—he says: “Through this 
advertisement, I wish publicly to 
express gratitude to the man who 
made it possible for me to become 
a salesman of Fuller Brushes! 


“I have found The Fuller Brush 
Co. always willing to go more than 
‘50-50’ with its representatives. 
The spirit of content, the sports- 
manship that prevails, and that 
brotherly feeling of one representa- 
tive for another make our Company 
the greatest of its kind—and I 
intend to make selling Fuller Brushes 
my life work.” 


This may reveal— 


Your Lifetime Opportunity 


Previous selling experience is unnecessary to sell Fuller Brushes. We give 
—without cost—special training in salesmanship and business efficiency, 
and by this method have developed over 3,500 successful representatives. 
The public wants Fuller Brushes—and your earnings begin at once. 


We need many more men of good character (preferably married), property 
owners, with $142 to cover initial expenses, to demonstrate Fuller Brushes 
in the homes. Auto desirable. Write for booklet “Out of the Rut.” Get 
in touch with nearest Fuller office, or address Sales Manager. 


The Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Branch offices in over 200 cities—consult telephone directory. 


When writing, state age and approximate present salary—with 
name and address. Evening appointments can be made if desired. 
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WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART | 


Meyer Both College, a Department of 
the Meyer Both Company, offers you a 


different and practical training. If you like to draw 
develop your talent. Study this practical course 
taught by the largest commercial art organization in 
the field, with twenty years’ success—which each year 
produces and sells to advertisers in the United States 
and Canada over 10,000 commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experience? 
Commercial. Art is a business necessity— 
the demand for commercial artists 
is greater every year. It’s a highly 
paid, intensely interesting profession, 
equally open to both men and women. 
Home study instruction, Get facts 
before you enroll in any school. Get our 
special booklet “YOUR OPPORTUNITY"— 
for one half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Home Comfort 
in the 


Take good, home-cooked 
. = food you like, on motor 
tours, fishing trips, picnics—any outing. The Hawk- 
eye Basket Refrigerator is built like a first-class 
refrigerator with ice compartment. A small piece 
of ice keeps milk, butter, meat, all food and 
beverages, cool, fresh and appetizing. Made ina 
variety of sizes and styles. A new style Hawkeye 
Basket Refrigerator—called E body’s— 

ve satisfac- 


For Only $6.50 tion: y peie ler. Write 

for catalogue F, showing complete line with prices. 
BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 

Hawkeye Building BURLINGTON, 
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“Put FENESTRA Steel 
Basement Windows In 
My House too, Daddy!” 


The startling fact about 


Fenestra Steel Basement 


Windows is that they cost 
less than old-fashioned wood sash! 
They make your basement a 
bright, cheerful workroom in- 
stead of a dark gloomy storage 
room. But that’s not all—read 
the following 


Big Advantages 


—admit 45% to 60% more —last longer. 

daylight. —easy to handle and in- 
i better ventila- stall. 

—no extra frames—no fit- 

—protection against bur- ting of sash. 

glars. —hardware already at- 
—never warps nor sticks. tached. 
—mice and rat proof. —ventilator removable for 
—eacily screened. i 


glazing. 
—locks cannot break. —already painted. ff 


It’s FREE / 


A copy of this profusely illus- J 
trated klet, “More Day- / 
light In Your Basement,” will 

be sent you by roturn mail 
— just send the coupon. It 
tells the whole story of the 
newest home improve- 
ment — Fenestra Steel 
Basement Windows. 
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places you under no 
obligation whatso- 
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Detroit Steel Products Co. Í Street AaS 
2250 E. Grand Blvd. 
DETROIT - MICH. 


Be aNutse 


Learn in spare time at home 
Earn $30—$35 aWeek 


Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinatl Home-Study 
Method. Leading Chicago System. 
Endorsed by physicians. Estab- 
lished 22 years. 
Earn while learning 

If you are over 18 and under 55 


EQUIPMENT. 
EQUIPM! . 
Ohieago School of Nursing, Dept. 75, 421 Ashland Blvd.. Chicago 
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time! That’s the way to make yourself a 
champion. The trouble with most men is 
that they want a big match—that is, a big 
job—too soon; and they don’t learn 
enough from the smaller jobs.” 

“Is that the way you learned the theat- 
rical business?” I asked. 

“It certainly was! I began learning 
when I hung around the theatre in my 
boyhood. I added to my knowledge when 
I was a stage hand. Then, when McGov- 
ern became champion, I put him in a play 
as the leading character and we toured the 
country. Next, fora few years, I was ina 
firm of which Al Woods was a member. 
Then, for sixteen years, I was with George 
M. Cohan in the firm of Cohan and Harris. 
And for the past two years I have been 
‘on my own’ as a producer and manager. 
I’ve grown up to my present job through 
those years of experience. They are ab- 
solutely invaluable to me. 

. “No achievement of any kind is impos- 
sible, if you understand clearly what you 
want to do—and how to do it. All the 
failures in the world are due to a lack of 
one or both of those things.” 

Here was a statement of another part 
of Sam Harris’s creed; and again I tried to 
find how the facts checked up with his 
theories. When the firm of Cohan and 
Harris was dissolved, and Mr. Harris 
started out “‘on his own,” plenty of people 
shook their heads and declared that he 
would not succeed by himself. 

“He’s a good business manager,” they 
said, “but he doesn’t know anything 
about putting on plays. Cohan was the 
one that did that.” 


WHEN I asked an old friend of Mr. 
Harris’s about this, he said, “It is 
true that they divided the work between 
them—Cohan being the play producer, 
and Harris the business manager. It was 
an absolutely harmonious arrangement. 
In all the years of their partnership, I 
believe there never was a written contract 
between them. 

“But outsiders did not realize that Mr. 
Harris had plenty of ideas about stage 
production and that he was constantly 
enlarging his knowledge. He used to sit 
back in the theatre during rehearsals, 
smoking a cigar and rarely saying a word. 
But year by year, as he watched and lis- 
HE f and kept thinking and studying, he 
was accumulating a wonderful knowledge 
of stage technique. And when the time 
came for him to take hold of the machinery 
himself he amazed everyone by his mas- 
tery of it. There isn’t a detail of the work 
that he does not understand and super- 
vise.” 

The fact that in each of the two seasons 
during which he has worked alone he has 
had four successes running simultaneously 
in New York is so remarkable that I asked 
Mr. Harris whether he himself selects his 
plays. 

“Yes,” he said; “I must be the one to 
make the decision on all important mat- 
ters—and most matters are important in 
this business. A man who hasn’t confi- 
dence in his own judgment, and the cour- 
age to depend on it, is no more stable than 
a weathercock. I consult others; but I 
must stand on my own feet. If I make a 
mistake, I must take the responsibility. 
If I make too many mistakes, it will show 
that my judgment isn’t good enough for 
my job. I will lose out; and I ought to. 


Only 2 Dimesa Day 


Think of owning this beautiful period-model China-Cab- 
inet. iest terms. Also complete suite to match. 
Other desirable Dining-room, Living-room and Bed- 
room suites shown and priced right in our new big 
FREE. 128 Page helpful Larkin Book of Better Homes. 
Over 1200 Furnishings on small monthly payments. 


[ ] Furnishings 
[C] Symphonic Pianos 
[_] Symphonic Player Pianos 


all Records) sold to tens of thousands of mu 
pay ts bui aa jan GA our Book describing these 
famous musical instruments above. 


NO Money Down— 30 Days FREE 
Trial—1 to 4 Years TIME 


Check offer now. Cut out this ad. Give your full 
name and address. Mail TODAY, 


Leth ttt Co lac 


Desk FAM-522 Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Lightest 
Rowboat Motor , 
in the World 4 


Almost as Easy 
to Carry asa 
Pair of Oars 


Now you can take the pleasures of 


Write motor boating with you wherever 

for you zo. a yik up your A 
wW er ngoi 

FREE easily. A boy or girl oan handie it. 

Illustrated The whole family enjoy it. 

Catalog Weighs d 

Folder Only 39 Pounds 


Fifteen to fifty pounds lighter than 
others. Yet guaranteed just as durable. 
Has Real Carburetor—Real Magneto— 
Nobatteries to carry—Spark and throt- 
tle control like auto. Instant reverse, 
self-tilting. Write for Free Catalog 
Folder today. 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 870 Sample St., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Detachable Motor for Boats and Canoes 
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IMMONS Chains possess 

beauty and charm of design 
in arare degree. Made in several 
precious metals—green gold, 
PLATINUMGOLD), polished 
gold, green and white effects — 
they offer you almost unlimited 
opportunity for expression of 
style and individuality. 


Ask your jeweler to show you 
the new styles in SimmonsChains. 
They are surprisingly moderate 
in Cost. 


R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 


R. F. Simmons Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
95-97 King St., E., Toronto 
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SIMMONS 


TRACE mann 


trs a Simmons 


H TOBACCO 


S. PAT. OFF, POUCH 


“KEEPS TOBACCO RIGHT” 
OCKTITE opens easily or 
closes tight at pull of tip 
across top of pouch. No buttons 
or strings. Made from soft 
leathers; durably lined. Sold at 
cigar, drug, de- 
partment and 
leather goods 
stores. If 
dealer can- 
not supply 
send $1.25 
for most 
Pi al popular size. 

| Made and Fully Guaranteed by 


THE F. S. MILLS CO., Inc., Gloversville, N.Y. 
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| No man can ride ‘long on other men’s 


shoulders. It’s too uncertain. The men 
who are carrying him are liable to step 
from under at any moment, and down he 
comes. 

“Make your own decisions—and make 
them now. Shoving them into a corner 
won’t dispose of them. Pushing them off 
is like striking a punching bag. It comes 
back, and hits you in the face, and there it 
is, just as apn ever. 


“Putting off decisions is ae a waste | 
iggest fac- | 
The | 


of time; and time is one of the 
tors in achievement of any kind. 
man who takes two days to do what 
another man does in one day is hopelessly 
handicapped. 

“One of the best ways of saving time is 
to tell the truth. It is amazing to me how 
pepe of all kinds waste time by lying, or 

luting, or side-stepping, or trying to let 
somebody down easy. For instance, 
someone comes into your office to ask fora 
job. You haven’t anything for him, and 
you know you won't have. But you hate 
to come out flatly and tell him this, so you 
say, ‘I’m sorry I haven’t anything just at 
present. You might leave your name 
with me; and if anything turns up— 

“You side-step the unpleasant task of 
telling the truth; and what happens? A 
few weeks later, your caller comes back to 
see if anything has turned up, and you 
have the whole thing to do over again. 
That is just one example of how we waste 
time by not stating the truth and getting 
it over with. You give a sigh of relief 
when you get rid of something, or some- 
one, in this manner. ‘There! you say to 
yourself; ‘that’s out of the way? But it 
isn’t. It comes back, and keeps on com- 
ing back, until you meet the issue squarely 
and dispose of it definitely and honestly. 


“AND there’s another advantage in be- 
ing known as a person who can be de- 
pended on to tell the truth. People then 
know that you mean what you say. If 

u say ‘No,’ that settles it. They don’t 
bane on, hoping that you will weaken and 
say ‘Yes.’ If you say ‘I will do so-and-so,’ 
they don’t keep running around after you 
to see whether you are really going to do 
it. They know you will and they leave 
you alone. Even if there was no other 
reason for being absolutely straightfor- 
ward and truthful, it would be worth the 
effort simply because it saves so much 
time and trouble.” 

“Going back to the subject of plays,” I 
said, “what does the public want?” 

“To be entertained!’ was the emphatic 
answer. “And from my point of view 
they are right. I don’t mean that a play 
should not have some big idea in it; but if 
it is nothing but a lot of ta/k about an 
idea, it isn’t what it should be. 

“Take one of the plays I produced this 
season: ‘Six-Cylinder Love.’ There is a 
big idea in that play; but not some far-off 
one, that nine tenths of us never have to 
think of in our own lives. It is the idea 
that living beyond one’s means is a dan- 
gerous pastime. You don’t have to go far 
to find people who are acutely interested 
in that subject, do you? If the man ina 
certain seat doesn’t bring it home to him- 
self, he knows that his Aunt Mary, or his 
Cousin John, or his neighbor next door, is 
flying too high, and he nudges his wife and 
whispers it to her. 

“But the idea is not put across, ‘in this 


Don’t 
Dream 
Along— 


content with one-third or one- 
half of your mental growth— 
as many men do. 3 

When properly trained and exercised, your mind 
will develop as muscle does. Better still, it keeps on 
growing after you are twenty, thirty, or forty, bring- 
ing you the larger responsibility, the more congenial 
and profitable occupation and the leadership which 
come with growth and increasing ability. 

Keep in mind the man you want to be two years, 
five years, ten years hence and start NOW to make 
the picture a reality. You can if you will. 

Get our friendly counsel free. We will paint no 
“blue-sky pictures” that you cannot realize but will 
deal with you in frank, man-to-man fashion. “If a 
man intends to do anything at all, your system will 
bring it out,” says one of our Texas students, and a 
California student writes: “You develop a man’s re- 
sourcefulness.”” 

Tell us your occupation and your ambition. We 
will send our booklet “Head and Shoulders Above 
the Crowd—How to Get There” and tell you the 
“Six Reasons” why thousands of young men are 
finding the United Y. M. C. A. Schools’ system of 
correspondence teaching the one that gives “the 
most service for the least money.” 


Send this Slip. 


p722- ----------- 
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. P | 
1 United Y. M. C. A. Schools i 
| Correspondence Courses, or Positions for Which I 
I ey Afford Training : 
| Accountant Dairy Farming Poultry Husbandry l 
Advertising Man Draftsman Radio Operator l 
È Agricultural Coursee Electrician Radio Engineer 
Architect Electrical Engineer Railroad Engineering l 
I Auto Mechanio English Courses Salesman 
I Banking Pactory Management Secretarial l 
Better Letters Farm Management Shorthand and 
[Bookkeeper Farm Motor Mechanic Typewriting l 
Building Construction Foreign Languages Steam Engineer 
Business English Poremanship Structural Drafting I 
J Burinees Law Highway Engineering Surveyor 
Business Organization Locomotive Operator Tool Designing I 
J Civil Engineer Machine-Shop Practice Traffic Management 
Civil Service Mechanical Engineer Use of the Blide Rule l 
l Concrete Engineer Plumber 
l United Y. M. C. A. Schools, Dept. 4-MY l 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York City l 
I Without obligating me, please advise regarding a l 
—-——_——-—-—....-.-.—....... course or position. fj 
I Age and Occupation... I 
I Name aiioe - 
l MIA R P E EEA ana -= | 
| Peer See aren | 
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DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid — 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. will 


week. Butif you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
'ul cartoonist, can make 
picture: with 
stamps lio of cartoons 

and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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A postage stamp brings 
a box of cigars to you 


Have you ever noticed how much it costs 
you to try anew cigar? You buy three or four 
from the retailer. Then perhaps you do not get 
any more. You don’t like them. 

Here's a cigar you can get 
direct from the manufacturer 
at one price. All you have to 
do is to put a postage stamp 
on a letter to us. In a few 
days you will receive a box of 
50 El Nelsor cigars, charges 
prepaid, to try. Smoke ten 
of them. Judge for yourself 
whether they are the equal of 
the r5 cent cigar you usually 
buy. 

If you think you are not 
getting the same quality, re- 
turn the remaining forty to 
us at our expense. Your total 
cost is two cents. 

But if you like them as well 
as thousands of smokers have 
during the last nineteen years, 
send us $4.00, thereby saving 
seven cents on each one. 

El Nelsor sells itself after 
reaching your hands. It is a 
434-1nch cigar, hand-made by 
expert male cigarmakers un- 
der most hygienic conditions. 
It contains pure Cuban-grown 
Havana filler blended with 
Porto Rico and wrapped in a 
genuine Sumatra leaf. 

Here’s our offer: Let us 
send you a box of 50 El Nelsor 
cigars at our expense. Smoke 
ten atourrisk. Ifafter smok- 
ing them, you decide the box 
isn’t worth $4.00, return the 
40 unsmoked cigars within 
ten days and we will consider 
the incident closed. You risk 
nothing. There is no obliga- 
tion whatever. 

In ordering please use your 
business stationery or give 
reference and state whether 
you prefer mild, medium or 
strong cigars. 

We make several other 
brands, including clear Ha- 
vana cigars, which you can 
also order for trial. 


Send for our catalog 
HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
29 Bank Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write for illustrated 
ATENTS ide book and “RECORD 
s oF INVENTION BLANK.” 


Send model or sketch and description of inven- 
tion for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Easy fo Play 
i FA fo Pay 
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Free Book 


Containing complete 
story of the origin 
and history of that 
wonderful instru- 
ment—the 


This book telle you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, in 


from lo parts in orchestra and many 

other things you would like to know. 
The Saxophone is the easiest of all wind 
instruments to play. You can learn to 
play the scale in an hour and soon be 
playing popular airs. It will double your 
income, your pleasure and your popularity. 
Three first lemons sent free. Nothing can 


fake the place of the Saxophone for © Me 


Home Entertainment, Church, Lodge 
or School, or for Orchestra Dance Music 
You may try any Buescher Saxophone,Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone 
or other Instrument 6 ¢ If satisfied, pay for it by easy payments. 
Mention inatrument int stod in when sending for Free Book. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
114 Buescher Block ELKHART, IND. 
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case, by a lot of moralizing about it. You 
see the thing actually happen in the play; 
see it happen to real people, as real as 
yourself or your neighbors. And there’s 
laughter in it, and tears, and suspense, 
and finally satisfaction. People are enter- 
tained. They have a good time. ‘They 
haven’t had a prosy sermon, or a psycho- 
logical discussion. They know what it’s 
all about. And they say: ‘You bet your 
life, that’s true!’ 

“Pll tell you about another play I pro- 
duced, which shows something else that 
the public likes. Last year I put on “The 
Hero;’ the story of a young man who al- 
ways had been a good deal of a scamp, 
but who went to France and came home 
covered with medals—but still a scamp. 
He does all sorts of rotten things; and 
yet he has some fine and lovable qualities. 
And the audience liked him! They saw 
the good in him and they pictured him as 
a sort of under dog, the victim of circum- 
stances. Finally, he is passing a buming 
building, and after rushing into the house 
and rescuing a child, he himself is burned 
to death. 

“Now that play was not a financial suc- 
cess; and do you know why? Because 
people wanted to see the boy come out all 
right; they wanted him to repent and be 
noble, so that they could forgive him his 
faults and enjoy loving him for his good 
qualities. In other words, they always 
want to see the weak grow strong, the lit- 
tle fellow win, the under dog come out on 
top. When you come right down to it, 
that’s a fine trait in the public. It shows 
that people are fundamentally kind and 
generous. If anyone should put on the 
greatest play ever written, and in that 
play the “Allain triumphed, it would not 
succeed. You couldn’t drive it down peo- 
ple’s throats. 


“JT's just that way in real life. Ifa man 
whom you like personally does some- 
thing wrong, you always begin to make 
excuses for him—unless he has done wrong 
to you: stolen your money, or run off with 
your wife. 

“I can give you an illustration right out 
of my own experience: Some months ago, 
a young man came to the business ofice 
here to collect a bill for seven hundred dol- 
lars. The bill was all right, properly made 
out on the stationery of the firm by which 
he claimed to be employed as collector. 
He probably would have received a check 
for the amount if there had been time to 
give it to him. But before matters could 
get that far, the merchant to whom the 
money was due came in, accompanied by 
a policeman! 

“I went out to see what was the matter, 
and learned that the young man really 
had been in the merchant’s employ, but 
had been discharged. When he left he took 
with him a lot of bills, and he had been 
collecting the money and keeping it. He 
admitted the whole thing and said that 
he deserved to be punished. 

“It certainly was a bad matter, wasn’t 
it? But I couldn’t help liking the young 
chap in spite of everything. * And I could 
see that the policeman didn’t have much 
enthusiasm for making the arrest either. 
Somehow he liked the boy, too. But the 
ex-employer, who was the injured party, 
wanted the boy punished. 

“Irs all right,’ the young man said; ‘I 
deserve it. IIl go with you, but I want 
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~ ined Feet 


CHING, TIRED FEET are 
quickly relieved by mase 
saging generously with 


Always mode under this signata AAKA 


The cool, soothing action of 
Mentholatum makes the feet 
feel rested and comfortable. 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere ` 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. t 


The Mentholatum Co. à 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 


Railway Mail Clerk $133 Month 
Appointments, every State; Gov't Service, 
Age 18-35. Common Education. Vacations. 
$ Sick-leave on Pay; Hotel allowance. Prepare 
for coming Examinations. Write for specimen 
uestions and information free. 
UMBUS INSTITUTE, M 1, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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It is keeping you from a 

Send postage for large free boo! 

Stammering and Stuttering.” Methods successful for 

Over a quarter-century. HE LEWIS INSTITUTE. 
2 Lewis Bldg., 77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


In a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you whee 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 


crib. “The safest way, the doctors say." Crib easily 
strapped in any touring ear, Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads, Hood when raised 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach whan 
not in use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepald. 


Send for illustrated booklet and dealer's name. 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
219 N. State St. Dept. 18 CHICAGO 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


WANTED 


Big Money for 
FORD OWNERS 


Steer your Ford with one 
hand at thirty miles an 
hour over rough roads. 
Shoot through sand, mud, 
gravel, in and out of ruts 


and over car tracks. 
Your front wheels can’t 
turn and ditch you. Your 
Ford will stick to the mid- 
dle of the road like a 
Packard or a Cadillac if it 
is equipped with 


MOSPICO 


SAFETY 


SPINDLES 


Give any other driver just five minutes behind 
your wheel after you put them on your car. 
Youve made a sale. No talking necessary— 


they sell themselves. Liberal profit on every 
sale. All or part time. 


Get Exclusive Contract for Your County 


Hundreds of Ford owners within a few miles of 
you. Most of them will buy after a five minute 
trial. You can make big money wherever tse 
drive your car with these and other fast-selling 
accessories of our manufacture. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


ities. 
'e and prac . 
build a big-pay- 
‘our own, 


WRITE US TODAY 
Motor Spindle Corp. ©? 'do.2atmnn 


Blue-jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a com is 
Blue jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
Whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same. 

e, gentle. Made in a world-famed 

ry. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 6 
for valuable book, “Correct Care of the Peet! 


you to do me one favor: Please don’t tell 
my wife. PIl send for a friend of mine, 
and he will take a message to her that I’ve 
had to go out of town on business. Please 
promise me that!’ 

“<But she will have to know sooner or 
later,’ I said. 

“Yes, the boy admitted; ‘but don’t let 
her know just yet! You see— 

“And with that he broke down com- 
pletely and explained that his wife was 
going to have a baby, and that he wanted 
to spare her the knowledge of his disgrace 
until she would be better able to bear it. 

“Of course you can say that it was 
pretty late to agin thinking about that 
—and it was. Still, there was something 
in him that won my interest, and I asked 
his former employer to give him another 
chance. He refused; so I asked him if he 
would let the boy go if I would pay the 
amount of the indebtedness. He agreed 
to this, to the evident relief of the police- 
man; and I did pay it. 

“Before the young man left, he said to 
me, ‘Mr. Harris, I will pay back that 
money; every cent of it!’ 


“NOW: here is the sequel to the incident: 
The young man did pay me every 
cent I had adrenka. He is doing well in 
another position and I am sure he has had 
a lesson he never will forget. 

“But that isn’t the whole story. About 
that time, we were preparing to put on the 
play I spoke of: ‘Six-Cylinder Love? In 
its original form, the young husband, who 
is living beyond his means, did not go to 
the extent of actually stealing money 
from his employers. T felt that the pla 
would be stronger if he did become a biel: 
but the others did not agree with me, and 
for two or three weeks we argued and 
argued over the matter. Finally, it was 
decided to let me have my way and the 
play was changed. I think no one denies 
now that this very change was largely re- 
sponsible for the success of the play. And 
shat change was made because of the ex- 
perience I had with the young man who 
came to this ofhce to collect money that 
belonged to his employer. 

“We were talking Shows it one day and 
the manager of the play said to me: ‘Do 
you realize that you did yourself a good 
turn when you helped that boy? It gave 
you the big idea for the play, made it a 
success. I figure it was worth at least fifty 
thousand dollars to you.’ 

“That’s a pretty big return from castin 
a little bread on the waters, isn’t it?’ 
asked Mr. Harris with a laugh. “And I 
hadn’t been looking for any return what- 
ever. I had simply responded to the feel- 
ing which is common to all human beings 
—if audiences are any criterion of the race 
in general, the feeling that we want to see 
the weak get another chance, want those 
who are in trouble to get out of trouble, 
want the under dog to come out on top; 
ee is, if the under dog has traits that we 
ike. 

“An audience would rather see someone 
who has faults, overcome those faults and 
turn out well, than to have all the plums 
drop into the lap of a person who is abso- 
lutely perfect, without a single redeeming 
fault. They want struggle and achieve- 
ment. That’s the most interesting thing 
in life, and it is the most interesting thing 
on the stage. But you’ve got to make it 
entertaining too.” 
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Become a Lawyer 


This man earns a big income. The directors of 
great corporations do not hesitate to pay a sub- 
stantial price for his services, because he knows 
how to think effectively, how to talk convincingly. 


e is a law-trained man. 


$3,000 to $10,000 a Year 


Today the path to power, whether in business 
or in public life, lies in a thoro and practical 
knowledge of LAW. “I would advise any man,” 
writes D. P. Kingsley, President of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, ‘who intends to equip 
himself for the management of large business in- 
terests, not to consider his training complete until 
he has taken a law course.” _ “ In looking over the 
field ” writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer, 

‘I find that nearly all the positions commanding 
a salary of $10,000 or more are filled by men who 
have studied law." 


Swift Advancement 
by the Problem Method 


Why step aside while other men with no greater 
natural ability than you ‘advance to positions of 
influence and power Right in your own home, 
under the LaSalle Problem Method, you can 
study the same cases you would read at the resi- 
dent universities, master the fundamental princi- 
Ples of law set forth by some of the most eminent 
authorities in the profession. LaSalle text-books, 

lesson talks,” lectures, quizzes and examinations 
have been prepared by leading members of the 
American bar. You graduate with the degree of 

B.— possessed with all the advantages of a 
thoro legal training as a foundation for independ- 
ent practice or a responsible position with one of 
the big corporations, 

The coupon wil bring you complete information, 
together with particulars of our convenient-pay- 
ment plan; also your free copy of ‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.” Mail the Coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 

Chicago, Illinois 
and full information ing 


have marked with an X below, 
Also a copy of your book, ‘*Ten Years’ Promotion in One."* 


O LAW, Degree of LL. B. 


LaSalle is the | business training institution in 
the world. It offers training for every important business 
need. If moreinterestedin any of thesecourses, check here: 


OBusiness Management O Banking and Finance 


OSalesmanship O Modern Foremanship 
OHigher Accountancy and Production Methods 
OTraffic Management OPersonnel and Employ- 
ORallway Accounting and ment Management 
tation Managemeni Expert Boo! 
Commercial Law kkospinig 


Olndustrial Management OCommercial Spanist 


ici 
one siness Corre-U Effective Speaking 
and Practice) 


OModern 
spondence C. P. A. Coaching 


Present Position............ cece cecececececscececcceues 


vaLEARN QUICKLY 
A BY MAIL 154E 


HOURS 


ft Knowledge of the principles of adver- 
fising will open opportunities for you 
in one of the best paying fields in the 
business world. Interesting; easily 


mastered. 

FREE New book, just printed; 
tells all about advertis- 

=—— ing. Pictures of nationally 

known advertising stars—examples of 


their work in colors. Complete infor- 
mation about our course. Free. Write. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
HICAGO 


Dept. P-17, Page Building Cc 
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A Friend in Need! 


Last tube punctured—patches 
won’t stick—you’re ready to 
start home on the rim. Then along 
comes a helpful friend and shows you 
how to vulcanize that puncture for 
good in five minutes. He'll tell you 
that he wouldn’t take ten dollars 
for the feeling of security his Shaler 
Vulcanizer gives him and advise you 
to get one at the next garage or 
accessory store you pass. You'll do 
it, and next time the emergency 
comes you'll thank your lucky star 
that you were prepared. 


Costs Only $] `; 50 


Slightly higher west of Denyer and in Canada 


Vulcanizes boots, rubbers, gloves, 
coats, etc. No gasoline. Each 
Patch-&-Heat Unit contains its own 
fuel. A match is all you need. 


C. A. SHALER CO. 


1100 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis., U.S. A. 


Learn to FI 


We announce the opening of a school 
of personal instruction in Aviation Beria 
in May for which enrollment appli 
erai emear a ieies to 1 
ba a great p: ege earn 
ere the Wright Brothers devel 
airplane and where you will efit by 
ence and facilities sur- 
e pi 


WRITE US FOR FREE BOOKLET. 
DAYTON WRIGHT COMPANY 
Moraine Aerodrome Dayton, Ohio 


Safety and Economy in Shallow or Deep Water With a 


WATERFORD 


The Disappearing Propeller Boat—Complete with.3 H. P. Motor É) 


—Universal Joint 


Protecting Skeg 
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Ghosts What Ain’t 


(Continued from page 15) 


doubled up his-fist and gave his ghost 
what ain’t a punch in the midriff, and went 
back to Fourteenth Street and up the 
elevator and right into the office. 

And the prospect he had been so much 
afraid of practically fell on his neck and 
kissed him and gave him such a big order 
it filled his order book and he had to write 
part of it on his cuff. When I saw the 
young man, he just loved to call on new 
prospects, and that ghost what ain’t of 
his was as dead as Adam. This is not 
fiction, it is fact. 

I know a girl who suffered miserably 
when she was invited to a Sorority recep- 
tion because she did not know whether to 
wear a hat at the tea or not to wear one. 
Her ghost what ain’t told her she had 
better stay at home and not risk being 


wrong; but she went, and she was the 


only female there without a hat. But she 
had a grand time. Whenever I am invited 
to a tea or reception or dinner or party 
of any sort I am miserable for a week. I 
am afraid I will be bored, or I am afraid 
every man will be wearing a Tuxedo if I 
wear full evening dress, or that I will miss 
the eleven-thirty-four home, or get my 
feet wet, or something. 

“‘Drat it!” I say to my wife. “‘Here’s 
another dod-gasted invitation, but I’ll be 
hanged if I go!” 

“I wouldn’t, either,” she says sympa- 
thetically, “if I didn’t want to.” 

“Well, I won’t!” I say. “I won’t go! 
It is a confounded nuisance to be eternall 
getting these invitations when I haven’t 
any excuse to send for refusing them. But 
I won’t go.” 

And often I don’t go. I cook up some 
excuse, such as that it is the anniversary 
of the day my great-great-grandfather cut 
his first saath and that the family is cele- 
brating it, and I stay at home. And I 
usually learn, afterward, that the affair 
was the best fun of anything that has hap- 
pened in ten years. 


DON’T want to seem egotistic by drag- 

ging in all of my own ghosts what ain’t, 
but I am better acquainted with mine 
than I am with yours. I always let five 
or six of them roost around me and fill me 
with hesitations and reluctances and pro- 
crastinations, until Opportunity gets tired 
waiting and puts on his pajamas and goes 
to bed. 

I admit frankly that I am as sore as a 
pup that I am not uncomfortably rich and 
ten times as famous as I am, but I know 
why I am not. It does not worry me that 
I am not beautiful; but it does make me 
peevish with myself—now that I am fifty- 
one years old—to see the same old ghosts 
what ain’t throwing the same old scares 
into me that have lessened my success 
ever since Fido was a pup. 

My biggest ghost what ain’t is a cring- 
ing reluctance to hear a harsh word, or to 
put myself in a position where I’ll hear 
criticism. One of my little ghosts, for ex- 
ample, has always been the wicket win- 
dow. I have gone up to William Dean 
Howells and patted him on the back, and 
Ihave told a joke to Roosevelt and laughed 
with him, and I have chatted with princes 
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AN entirely new idea in metal 

building construction — the 
interlocking joint which eliminates 
every objectionable feature of old- 
type metal buildings. 

This joint insures a building strong, rigid 
and durable, simple and light in construc- 
tion, quickly erected or taken down, and 
weather-proof. Swartwout Metal Build- 
ings are also fireproof, rust-resisting and 
inexpensive. 

The patented joint locks itself together, 
forming its own frame. It requires no fas- 
tenings. One man and a helper can easily 
erect a Swartwout in one day. It makes 
the ideal building for garages, tool houses, 
bunk houses, storage houses, offices and 
for hundreds of purposes on farms and 
industrial plants. 


Send for catalog and prices 


IF you need a small building for any pur- 
pose whatever, before you buy or build by 
old-fashioned methods send for the Swart- 
wout Book of Metal Buildings. If there is 
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Ohio Body & Blower Co., 9100 Detroit 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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YORRHEA will rob you of your teeth 
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disease of the gums and the cause of 
se teeth. And its germs often seriously 
injure the health. 

The sure way to check pyorrhea—or 
better still, to prevent it—is to see your 
dentist frequently and use Pyorrhocide 

: Powder regularly. 

Pyorrhocide Powder is the only dentifrice 
whose value in treating and preventing 
pyorrhea has been proved by dental clinics 
devoted exclusively to pyorrhea research 
and treatment. It corrects bleeding gums; 
aids sensitive gums; hardens soft, spongy 

ms. It checks pyorrhea and restores gum 
nealth. If gum health is maintained, pyor- 
' rhea is prevented. 


Use Pyorrhocide 
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Powder for healthy 
white teeth. Dentists 
everywhere prescribe 
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dollar package con- 
tains six months’ sup- 
ply. Sold by 
druggists and 

dental supply 
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x Prevention and 
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and princesses and earls and governors 
and presidents as man to man without 
turning a hair; but when it comes to facing 
any kind of clerk through a wicket window, 
I gasp and turn pale and want to run away 
and hide in a bale of hay. When I ap- 
proach a wicket window I feel like a worm 
that is going to be squashed, and I look 
the way I feel. So the being behind the 
window immediately squashes me. 

I might be one of the biggest newspaper 
men in the world right now but for my 
wicket-window ghost what ain’t. I went 
down to the “Herald” office, just after I 
came to New York and while i still had a 
lot of hair, to ask for a job. But when I 
went into the lobby I saw a whole row of 
wicket windows and I shivered and turned 
pale and went out and got a piffliing little 
job elsewhere in a place where there were 
no wicket windows. 

When a man feels a reluctance to do 
something he thinks he ought to do, it is 
a sign a ghost what ain’t is getting the 
best of him, and he ought to eat a chunk 
of raw meat and give a war whoop and go 
and do that thing. If we once let these 
unreasoned ghosts what ain’t get us 
scared there is no ending them. Before 
long we hesitate over everything and put 
things off because they are disagreeable, 
and we become mushy and flabby in the 
will. You may think you have no ghosts 
what ain’t but I dare you to ask your wife. 
She’ll tell you! 


JE YOU read Stefansson’s experiences in 
the Far North, and Robert Louis Steven- 
son and O’Brien on the South Sea Islands, 
you'll learn that the religions of the native 
are systems of taboo, or tabu, or tapu— 
according to the way they spell it. They 
are not “thou shalt” religions, but “be 
afraid to” religions. 

First, the poor ignorants create a job 
lot of gods and then they imagine a couple 
of million things the pot don’t want them 
to do. Nearly everything ‘is taboo. If a 
man happens to comb his hair on the third 
Tuesday after a full moon, he may be 
breaking a taboo he knows nothing about, 
but the punishment he has imagined for 
it is that his right arm will rot off at the 
shoulder. It must be evident, even to the 
least thoughtful of us, that this sort of 
thing cramps a man’s style. 

e make our own taboos in the same 
way; they are the mental hazards we cre- 
ate to ruin our game of life, just like the 
elm tree at the second hole of the old 
Flushing golf course. - So many golfers 
have said, ‘‘I just know I’ll hit that elm,” 
and have done it so often in consequence, 
that now, when a golfer tees up at the 
second hole the elm tree dodges—and gets 
hit just the same. 

Our ghosts what ain’t are the things we 
are afraid to do, or that we hesitate to go 
after with unafraid confidence. After the 
late big war the usual Congressional In- 
vestigating Committees were appointed, 
and doubtless they did, or will, stir up 
quite a lot of signs of left-handedness and 
error. But if the Government and all con- 
cerned had said, when we went into the 
war, “We'll do nothing, buy nothing, 
make nothing, and shoot nothing; we’re 
afraid of being laughed at and criticized 
and investigated,” it is probable that the 
Germans would now be playing pinochle 
in Paris and packing the Arc de Triomphe 
in straw to transport to Berlin. 


Walter Camp’s 


New Way 


to Keep Fit 


Walter Camp, Yale’s celebrated football 
coach, has been teaching men and women 
everywhere how to keep fit—‘on edge”— 
full of bounding health and youthful vitality 
—and how to enjoy doing it. Walter Camp 
says that a civilized, indoor man is a “cap- 


tive animal,” just as much as a tiger in 
a cage. But the tiger instinctively knows how to take the 
kind of exercise he needs to keep fit—he stretches, turns and 
twists his “trunk muscles”—the very same muscles that tend 
to become weak and flabby in indoor men and women. With 
Mr. Camp's permission the “Daily Dozen” exercises have 
now been set to spirited music on phonograph records. They 
supply exactly the right movements to put these vitally 
important “trunk muscles” into the pink of condition, and 
keep them there. These twelve remarkable exercises, done 
to music, with a voice on the record calling out the com- 
mands, are all you need to keep your whole body in splendid 
condition—and they take only 10 minutes a day. Yo i 
also receive a set of handsome charts, with actual photographs 
showing exactly the move to make at each command. It ig 
simple as A-B-C. 


RECORD FREE 


„See for yourself what Walter Camp's “Daily Dozen” com- 
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and specially selected music to exercise to. Also a free chart 
showing positions, with complete directions. Get this free 
record, put it on a phonograph, and try it. There is no obli- 
gation—the record is yours to keep. Just enclose a quarter 
(or 25 cents in stamps) with the coupon to cover taze, 
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When she leaves home 


Will your daughters, or sons, remember 
with affection the home of their youth? 
Are you planning a home pleasing in 
appearance, good in quality of material 
and convenient in arrangement? 

Many of these desirable features are 
possible through Curtis Woodwork. 

Whoever loves good furniture will 
admire the designs, the workmanship, 
and the material of Curtis Woodwork. 

Whoever believes in convenience 
and comfort will approve such features 
of Curtis Woodwork as the built-in 
bookcases, the breakfast nooks, the 
kitchen dressers, the dining room 
corner cupboards, the ironing board 
and medicine cabinets. 


Whoever knows construction and 
materials will insist upon Curtis stairs, 
doors, entrances, frames and sash. 


And, finally, whoever pays the bill 
will do so gladly, for in no other way 
can one get equal quality of material 
and service in delivery for the money. 


All over the country retail lumber 
merchants sell Curtis Woodwork and 
render a real service to prospective 
home builders. 


Beautifully illustrated literature and 
name of Curtis dealer near you sent 
upon your request. Let your first step 
in planning a home be writing us for 


homebuilders’ literature. 


Write us number of rooms you want, and for fifty cents in 


stamps we will send plan 
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Relativity. 
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32 full-page maps of chief American 
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plane Routes. 


40 Automobile Road Maps of every 
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War with 40 battle maps. 
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$4.50—At Bookstores or Direct—$4.50 
Reynolds Publishing Company, Inc., 416 West 13th Street, New York 


If there are 50,000,000 sane, able-bodied 
adults in the United States, I should esti- 
mate that at least 49,000,000 are getting 
less happiness than they might, and all 
because they are afraid of fon one to 
twenty ghosts what ain’t apiece. To say 
that 1,000,000 men and women are free 
from ghosts what ain’t is putting the fig- 
ure mighty high. That would mean that 
there are a million men and women who, 
when they know what they want and dè- 
serve, go straight after it and get it, or 
try to get it. They are the captains of 
industry, the big men of the stage, the 

reat pulpiteers, the great of all kinds. 
hey don’t say, “Well, I don’t know! 
Maybe I’d better not try it.” 
ow many dinners and parties are we 
afraid to attend because we might not 
know a pickle fork from an oyster fork? 
How many mothers-in-law need just one 
pram straight word of caution? There are 
usbands and wives going around for 
weeks at a time, both sulky and both 
grouchy, and getting worse every day, be- 
cause both are afraid to have a plain, 
common-sense talk. Their ghost what 
ain’t is the fear of quarreling, and a good 
old-fashioned hair-pulling, plate-throwing 
household row has more points than 
most of us admit. It clears the atmos- 
phere, improves the sale of crockery and, 
usually, ends in a kiss of reconciliation. 

There is one thing sure—you won’t get 
what you want unless you go after it. And 
there 1s another sure chine: if you go after 
a thing and don’t get it, you are apt to get 
some other thing that is worth as much 
or more. Columbus went after India and 
did not get it. But he got America. 


NET to wicket windows, my pet ghosts 
what ain’t are editors. I am not afraid 
of editors, but I am afraid of what editors 
may say about what I have written for 
them. I am not much afraid of what an 
editor may write to me; but when I think 
I have to go to see an editor, I long to fall 
down-cellar and break a leg. 

I am not afraid of a letter box. I can 
go up to any letter box and poke it in the 
ribs and slide a manuscript into it without 
a qualm; but I quiver like a delicate aspen 


leaf when I think an editor is going to ` 


have a face-to-face chance to tell me how 
rotten my story really is. 


There is no reason for this. I know in ` 
my heart that editors are poor fish (be- _ 


cause they often turn down manuscripts 


of mine that 1 know are superior to any- ` 
thing they ever saw before), but I fear ` 
them just as if they had real medlgian: ; 


Take this article, for example. Is 


doin 


ould ? 
have written this six months ago and col- °? 
lected for it, but every time I thought of * 
it I said: “No! Sid won’t exactly | 


like it; he’ll send it back and ask me to " 


change it, and that will hurt my feelings.” 
So I have put it off and thought I would 
do it and thought I would not do it, and 
postponed other writing until I did write 
this, and wasted time doing nothing but 
feeling bad because I wasn’t doing any- 
ship bar feeling bad. 

Now this article is written. Or almost 
written. Presently the.editor will see 1t, 
and he will do one of three things: He 
will accept it as it is; or he will send it 
back to be improved, and then he will ac- 
cept it; or he won’t take it at all. Thats 
all that can happen. I don’t think he will 
read it and then come-around and slay me 
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with an ax. No editor has ever done that. | 


Not yet. Although some may have 
wanted to. The point is that I might just 
as well have written this six months ago, 
had it over with, and gone on to new tri- 
umphs. 

If I had not let my fear that the article 
might not be good enough become an 
oppressive bugaboo, haunting me every 
time I picked up a pencil or saw my type- 
writer, I might have been paid for the 
article six months ago, have bought a 
small new car five months ago, been killed 
through running it into a freight train 
four months ago, and my widow might 
have collected my insurance three months 
ago. Two months ago I might have quali- 
fed as a Grade-A angel, drawn my harp 
from the commissary, and be now learning 
to strum Old Dog Tray on the harp. And 
any author will tell you that being an 
angel is better than being an author. 


[i IS all right to say “Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread,” but my ob- 
servations lead me to believe that a better 
maxim is ‘Men of good sense go ahead 
and get things done while fools hesitate.” 

Mrs. Jenny O’Jones is afraid to invite 
her friends to dinner lest they notice that 
the butter knives are plated. For years 
she wants to give a dinner, but at night 
she dreams of plated butter knives—a ton 
of them—sitting on her chest. She frets 
and sours, and when her time comes to die 
she can’t even die with any pleasure, be- 
cause she thinks everyone will know, now, 
that her butter spreaders were plated, and 
not solid. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Susie O’Smith 
has no butter spreaders at all, but she 
doesn’t let a ghost what ain’t worry 
her. 

“Im going to give a dinner,” she says, 
“butter spreaders or no butter spreaders.” 

The result is that everybody has a joy- 
ous time, and the guests think butter 
spreaders must be out of date and not 
used in London or on Fifth Avenue, and 
Mrs. Susie O’Smith becomes the social 
queen and can serve the tomatoes in the 
coal scuttle and get away with it. 

Mrs. Timmy 6’ Toole. of Hoshawock, 
Ohio, was meaning to give a dinner once 
and her grocer would not trust her for 
another pound of butter. That did not 
worry her; she gave the dinner without 
butter, and now the man who wants but- 
ter on his bread has to carry a pat in his 
tobacco can on his hip, when he goes to 
dinners, or go without butter. 

There was a man named Cale J. Jiggers, 
of East Penrod, Indiana, who worked 
eighteen years without an increase of sal- 
ary. Every year he said to himself, “I 
ought to have a raise; I’ve earned a raise; 
the boss can afford me a raise.” Then his 
ghost what ain’t loomed up and whis- 
pered, ‘‘But he might refuse you!” And 
poor old Jiggers worked eighteen more 
years and got to be round-shouldered and 
snappy and unpleasant; and just before 
he was fired and sent to the poor-farm the 
boss told him: ‘‘ Jabez, I’m sorry you have 
been such a failure. Eighteen years ago I 
did think of making you manager, but you 
always seemed so confounded meek and 
timid that I gave the job to Hen Hawkins. 
When Hen wanted anything he asked for 
it. He was a blamed nuisance to me, that 
way, and I made him half partner to hush 

ım up.” 
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Westinghouse s 
ean buildi or an ambiguous guarantee. 


Seventeen hundred Westinghouse Service Stations stand 
ready to fulfill the factory-backed Westinghouse Guar- 
antee, regardless of where the battery was purchased; and 
to render Westinghouse Attention for the battery now in 
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WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY COMPANY, Swissvale, Pa. 
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t at Gnsfant Pressure 
Aà without a Tank 


Just turn the faucet and 
you have water in abun- 
dance direct from well. 


estc 
The Tankless Water System 


. (Automatic) A 
gives you every convenience of city water 
supply. 

The WESTCO saves you the expense of 
a storage tank. Has no belts, valves or 
gears. Its all-bronze pump has only one 


moving part. 

Runs by means of regular electrical current or 
batteries of a farm lighting plant. 
Simplicity of design, superior workmanship and the best 
of materials insure long life—depend- 
able service—low cost of upkeep. 
Send today for Bulletin C-30— 
“How Things Have Changed.” 
It will interest you. 
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by equipping your jporcnes with Aerolux Porch 


Shades. They shield you from hot sun and pryin 
lances, give you cozy comfort, and the soft diffuse 
ight that’s easy on eyes. Durably built, beautifully 

finished, easily hung, won’t whip in wind, ventilate 

from top to bottom. 


Write for the‘‘Book of Porches" that tells 
how to get more good from your porch. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2232 Oakland Avenue, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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W L DOUGLAS 


Penan woen $700 & $8020 SHOES 
ALSO MANY STLESAT $A O0 & $600 


WHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 


YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 


YOU RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


I| W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
=| ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for aW.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 


and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 


p THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 


W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all world. It stands for 
of our stores at factory cost. We do not then pnest sanani 
AGAINST make one cent of profit until the shoes | 9! 444 ty at the low 


est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 


are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 


bee? UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply youwithW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they doin New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not takea substitute and pay 


one or two extra profits. Order direct Wt Dates Shoe Co., 
from the factory and save money. 144 Spark St., Brockton, Mass 


“That Old Sweetheart of Mine” 


“1 can see the pink sunbonnet and the little checkered dross 
She wore when I first kissed her and she answered the caress 
With the written declaration that, ‘aa surely as the vine 
Grew round the stump,’ she loved me—that old sweetheart of mine.” 


T’S James Whitcomb Riley of course. 

No other American poet ever touched 
simple human experience with the same 
wonderful sympathy and charm. He 
. wrote a verse for every mood; he stirs 
every kindly emotion with his deeply 
sincere humor and pathos. 


A little book containing five of Riley’s most 
popular poems, one of his best humorous stories, 
and a brief sketch of his life and works has been 
published. It is offered without obligation to 
adult ilovers of good literature to promote a 


wider knowledge of the memorial edition of 


James Whitcomb Riley 


For years there has been an insistent demand for all of Riley in one fige, popular priced set. 
That demand can now be satisfied. All his poems, all his short stories— ua i masterpieces that 
have caused the schools of his native state to have a Riley Day once a year—these are in 
these ten beautifully bound and illustrated volumes. Every cultured home should at Jeast know 
something about Riley and his work. Without obligating yourself, send for 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY ~] “Poems and Stories Every Home Should Know” 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York, | Five Rile: ms that will live forever; poems 
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monthly payments. tiens by Howard Chandler Christy; an appreciation 
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lights of Riley's life. 
No obligation, but you must act now—to-day. 
Fill in the coupon; the book will come to you at 
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Hen Hawkins had no business ghosts 
what ain’t lurking in his head to say, 
“ Boo! boo! buggerboo!” to him when he 
had something to do. 

So Hen Hawkins was happy? Not a bit 
of it! He had a society ghost what ain’t. . 
He went to a swell dinner once, and when 
he jerked open his napkin a bread roll 
cunningly hid in it skidded across the 
room and torpedoed a bowl of goldfish. 
Ever after that Hen Hawkins was afraid 
to dine in any restaurant that charged 
over five cents for a slice of pie, and he 
wouldn’t visit even his grandmother dur- 
ing the asparagus and sweet corn and green 
pea seasons. His ghost what ain’t was a 
fear that he would be mistaken for a boob 
at the table. 


I DON’T have to tell you what your 
ghosts what ain’t are. You know how 
many times they have handicapped you, 
these false timidities and hazy reluctances. 
Do you know the story of the small boy 
and the castor oil? One day a nice old 
gentleman met a small boy. 

“My mama gives me a 
time I take a dose of castor oil,” 
boy said proudly. 

“That’s nice,” the old gentleman said. 
“And what do you do with your pen- 
nies?” 

“My mama saves them up to buy some 
more castor oil with,” the intelligent child 
replied. 

A few days later the small boy found a 
ten-doilar bill on the sidewalk. At sight 
of it he uttered a cry of joy; then he burst 
into tears and bawled as hard as he could 
bawl. He stood there and howled and the 
tears ran down his face, and while he was 
giving vent to his sorrow in a tone that 
could be heard for three blocks another 
SUA boy came up and saw the ten-dollar 

i 
i “What are you crying for?” he asked 

im. 

“ Be-because I d-don’t want to find that 
t-ten dollars,” the child blubbered. ‘‘T-ten 
dollars w-will b-buy t-too much castor 
oi 

So the other boy took the ten dollars 
and bought a catcher’s mitt and a baseball 
and a bat and a pocketknife and a quar- 
ter’s worth of molasses kisses and went to 
the movies nine times. When he ate the 
quarter’s worth of molasses kisses he was 
sick—awful sick—but he did not have to 
take even one spoonful of castor oil. His 
mother did not believe in medicine. And 
when the other boy—the castor-oil boy— 
reached home without the ten dollars 
his mother clasped him in her arms an 
sai 

“Benny dear! Aren’t you glad? You 
won’t ever have to take another drop of 
that horrid castor oil! Sammy’s mother 
was here to-day and she never gives 
Sammy any, and I’m never going to give 
you any again!” 

If one ten-dollar bill is all you ever lost 
through letting your ghosts what ain’t in- 
timidate you out of doing what you planned 
to do or knew you ought to do, you are a 
lucky man. I am not that lucky. When I 
think how much time I have wasted an 
how man portunities I have let slip 
because he Taah strain in my ancestors 
crops up and kowtows to ghosts what 
ain’t, I could go out behind the woodsh 
and weep—if I had a woodshed; but 1 


haven’t. 


nny every 
the small 
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see through, nor assume a scale of living 
that he is not certain will be permanent.” 

Many men deteriorate because they be- 
lieve that early success is an excuse for a 
let-down in their effort. One of the most 
successful of American writers gave me the 
principle under which he works and it ap- 
plies to every occupation. He said: ‘‘ Every 
time I write an article I do it as if it were 
the frst piece of work I had undertaken. 
I go at it on the theory that my whole 
future depends upon it. Therefore, I put 
the best I have into it.” 

If every person will practice this, he 
will never know failure. 

Geniuses make mistakes—just as the 
rest of us do—but they always plan to 
profit by them. The first time Í inter- 
viewed James J. Hill, he said: “The man 
who has not made mistakes is either a fool 
or a coward. I have made many mis- 
takes, and shall probably make more; but 
I shall always learn something from them.” 


RE more you analyze achievement, the 
more you realize that preparedness 
and performance are almost synonymous 
terms. The combination reaches every- 
where. 

Take, for example, the matter of public 
speaking. In a country like ours, where 
talking is one of the favorite indoor 
sports, every man should be able to say 
something on his feet. Yet many distin- 
guished men make sorry spectacles of 
themselves when they are suddenly called 
upon to say something. The men who 
have shone as orators have either had 
some definite rule to follow, or have in- 
variably prepared themselves. 

In my early reportorial days I knew an 
eminent Southerner who had achieved a 
national reputation for the fluency and 
brilliancy of his after-dinner speeches. No 
matter when or where he was called upon, 
he met the occasion with charming ease. 
People remarked of him, “How clever and 
resourceful he is!” I asked him how he 
managed to do it, and his reply was: 

“I never go to a dinner or a gathering 
of any kind without having something in 
my mind that will fit the occasion in case 
I am called upon to make a speech. The 
lightning may strike me only once out of 
fifty times; but when it does strike I am 
ready!” 

The lightning may strike on other oc- 
casions, too. It certainly will if you go to 
a man to sell him something, to ask for a 
position, or to ask anything. Brilliant 
journalists have found themselves totally 
unable to respond when some steely-eyed 
and hard-visaged plutocrat or statesman 
suddenly turned on them and said icily, 
“Well, young man, what can I do for 
you?” 

Before going to interview any man of 
consequence, I have made it a rule to pre- 
pare myself to try to meet any tack the con- 
versation may take. If I have a difficult 
question to ask, I assume that it will en- 
counter opposition. Therefore I put my- 
seld in the man’s place and try to see the 
problem from his point of view. 
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most desirable toilet the market 
affords. 
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the big hotel to the modest bun- 
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D the excellencies of our Silent 
-* Closet as possible. Each in its 
class and at its price assures you 
the utmost in value and service. 
We know it will pay you to insist 
upon your plumber furnishing 
them. 


The reasons why “Tepeco” Closets 
are better closets are contained in 
our Bathroom Plan Book. Write 
for Edition E 
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Two ways to go home 


Which way appeals to you? To be jostled, 
crowded, and uncomfortable—or to ride in pleas- 
ure and independence, breathing the fresh air. 

An Iver Johnson bicycle not only makes 
traveling pleasant and healthful; it saves car- 
fares as well. 

The truss-bridge frame, seamless tubing of 
nickel steel, drop-forged parts, two-piece crank 
set—these are some of the features that guaran- 
tee the strength, speed, and durability of every 
Iver Johnson bicycle. The oldest firm in America 
yee ot: making bicycles continuously. 
lets full of infor- 


mation. Send'at IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


once for the one 


sone interests 1 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
“A 1” Firearms New York Office:99 Chambers St. San Francisco Office: 717Market St. 
“B 1” Bicycles 


Keep an Iver Johnson 
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Salesmanagers will keep 
their eyes on the men who 
have read this book 


T is a book written by salesmen—the fifty-one 

salesmen who made the best sales, under the 
hardest conditions, in 1921. In their own words 
they tell just how they put thinking into selling 
and made the orders come through. 


No salesman can read this book without having 


‘| the results show in his own personal production. 
i Salesmanagers will recognize that something has 
happened to the men who have digested its 


message. It is called 
BARE-HANDED SELLING 


It is not a book on saloimann ip It is a book on selling; it is not an exposition 
of theory—it is a thrilling recital of actual experience—told by the men who faced 
the problem, and won. It is a book of 


Tools, Not Rules 


A living story, in one compact little volume, of the romance of selling, by men who 
love their work. No matter what your line, there are experiences in this k which 
parallel your own problems. It cannot fail to help you. Get it to-day. 

256 pages, board covers, pocket size. Only $1.00 postpaid. 

At news-stands, book stores, or direct from the publishers. 


Reynolds Publishing Company, Inc. 


PUBLISHE. 416 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


REYNOLDS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 416 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Here is one dollar, for which please send me, postpaid, one copy,of Bare-Handed Selling. 
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Most big men realize the part that food 
—or, rather, too much food—plays in the 
making and unmaking of eareers. I heard 
a hard-headed old captain of capital say: 
“Food and vanity have wrecked more 
men than any other agency except 
women.” 

Not only do many people eat exces- 
sively, but they exaggerate the impor- 
tance of “mealtime.” More than one em- 
ployer has taken the real measure of a 
candidate for promotion when he engaged 
him in conversation just about the hour 
the lunch gong rang. If he found the 
man’s ath elsewhere, he wisely con- 
cluded that he was incapable of concen- 
tration, just because he happened to be 
hungry. 

Harriman always said: “I think and 
work first, and eat later.” This is why he 
ate so seldom. He argued that with a full 
stomach the powers of thought were 
dulled. 


ON THE other hand, what might be 
called the “‘ New York-idea”’ is to feed a 
man whenever you want to get something 
out of him. This sounds like an Irish bull, 
but I am safe in saying that more big busi- 
ness is transacted at the luncheon table in 
the metropolis than at almost any other 
place. It is in line with the theory that 
when a man has eaten well he is inclined 
to be amiable and conciliatory. It may 
be all right for you to feed the other fellow. 
But if you are seeking concession, as it 
has been well put, “spare your stomach, 
and you will have all the advantage.” 

President McKinley employed the food 
route as the easiest means of placating 
men. Whenever he wanted to turn down 
a request, he asked the “victim” to lunch 
or to dinner. It became a current saying 
in Washington during his régime that “If 
you have lunch with the President you 
will get nothing.” 

I cite this incident to prove an axiom 
in relations with the great. The small 
man is deluded into self-importance by an 
invitation to sit at the plutocratic board. 
Yet in many cases he is merely bein 
placed in a position where he can be use 
or can be turned down gracefully. This, I 
might add, was one of the prize practices 
of the late Marshall F ld. When he 
wanted to dispense with the services of 
an associate he almost invariably invited 
him to dinner; and then, at the end of the 
meal, broke the news of his plans to his 
guest. 

Men who write or talk successfully 
make a habit of visualizing what they 
want to get over. If you can see a prob- 
lem or a proposition as a picture, you not 
only understand it but remember it. One 
of the first disciples of this idea was John 
H. Patterson. Throughout his immense 
plant at Dayton, Ohio, you observe the 
words, “We teach with the eye.” He as- 
sumes that in order to comprehend, you 
must get a physical demonstration. Full 
mate to the slogan that I have just named 
is the injunction, “Think,” which this 
veteran industrial magnate has plastered 
liberally on the walls of the othe and 
factories. It has had the effect of making 
his employees ponder before they act, and 
it has prevented many costly blunders. 

Another Patterson maxim that is well 
worth passing on is: “We progress through 
change.” It had been one of the keynotes 
of his success. Like many other men of 
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conspicuous performance, he never hesi- 
tates to “scrap” the existing system and 
introduce a new one that is more efficient 
and productive. 

Whether a man writes or sells things, 
he can do his job better if he deals in hu- 
man terms. From “Bob” Ingersoll to 
Lloyd George, every effective public 
speaker has used stories of men to make 
his point. They follow thg advice once 
laid down by Channing, who declared 
that “one anecdote of a man is worth a 
volume of biography.” This is especially 
true of salesmanship; an anecdote will 
lighten the way where a drab recital of 
merit might fail. It all gets down to the 
fundamental fact that people are inter- 
ested in other people and the way they do 
things. One touch of the human makes 
the whole world sit up and take notice. 


ANOTHER vital detail in selling is the 
value of repetition. From Napoleon 
to Northcliffe, nearly every man who has 
left his impress upon affairs has believed 
in pounding away incessantly in order to 
drive home a truth. Napoleon adhered to 
the principle in war. Northcliffe reiter- 
ates until he has succeeded in his purpose; 
but he uses battalions of printed words. 
He did it when he believed that England 
should have a minister of munitions, a 
small war cabinet, and conscription. 

“Why does Northcliffe keep hammering 
away at the same thing?” people said. 

They did not realize that the only way 
to get results is to stick to your guns until 
you succeed. Northcliffe has repeated] 
told me that he considered the wok, 
“repetition” the most valuable in the 
English language. 

“How have you made your work pro- 
duce such astounding results?” I once 
asked a big industrial leader. 

“By constantly keeping at it!” he re- 

lied. The business of “keeping at it” 
L brought more men to success than 
almost any other fetish. It applies to war 
as well as peace. Take the case of Field 
Marshal Haig, who commanded the Brit- 
ish armies in France during the war. I 
had the privilege of stopping-with him at 
a time when he was proving one of the 
theories upon which he lived and fought. 
Haig was not a brilliant strategist; but to 
a degree greater than any of his colleagues 
he had the genius of hanging on to what 
he had undertaken. He eventually 
achieved more progress by what he called 
“attrition” than by a spectacular offen- 
sive. By “attrition” he kept nibbling 
away at the enemy until he wore him 
down. It was slow but sure. The Ger- 
mans, on the other hand, made mass at- 
tacks, halted, and were driven back. 

In discussing this with Haig one day 
he said: “ You gain more by pursuing your 
goal persistently if slowly than by hurling 
yourself heedlessly.” 

Another lesson of the war that may be 
profitably used in times of peace occurs to 
me: More than one soldier won the Vic- 
toria Cross and was hailed a hero, not 
because he was inherently courageous but 
because of what might be called the fear 
of fear. So with life in general. The fear 
of failure stimulates ambition and gal- 
vanizes the forlorn hope. As one of the 
foremost industrialists of this country put 
it to me: 

“People may talk all they please about 
pride being one of the principal incentives 
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This Redwood log was 
sound and free from 
decay when dug up 
after 600 years’ burial 
in moist soil—proved 
by the annular ringa 
of the giant tree that 
grew over it. 


Where it pays to use 


rot-resisting 


Redwood 


Por siding and porches 
on which climbing vines 
retain moisture and foster 
the development of mould 
and decay, for shingle roofs 
shaded by trees so that they 
dry slowly—wherever moist- 
ure lodges—it pays to use 
Redwood. 

A natural odorless preserva- 
tive, which permeates the 


wood fiber during the growth 
of the tree, keeps Redwood 
lumber sound under any and 
all soil and climatic condi- 
tions. 

Before you build send for our 
Redwood booklet, ‘“Architec- 
tural and Building Uses.” 
Architects, engineers and in- 
dustrial executives should have 
our “Construetion Digest” and 
our “Engineering Digest” in 
their files. 
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Let Luther Burbank Plant Your Garden 


INK of the privilege of having the “wizard of the plant world” 
with you every day in the garden. 

How quickly every problem would vanish; what added interest there 
would be in the progress of every plant! He would know exactly what plants 
would grow best in each kind of soil. He could tell you how to fertilize them 
and cross them to produce finer vegetables and more brilliantly colored 
flowers than you ever had before. 

Did you know that the direct personal guidance of the greatest of plant 
breeders is now available to plant lovers everywhere by the recent publication 


of the new Burbank books— 
How Plants are Trained to Work for Man 


LUTHER BURBANK 


These books are not a compilation of the works and words of others, but 
a description by Burbank of the results of actual work carried on by him 
in practical experiments with countless living plants. 


No advertisements can begin to do justice to the variety, the wonder, 
and the fascination of the works. For this reason an attractive booklet has 
been published to tell more about this remarkable library. 
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to success; but, in the last analysis, you 
find that it is the fear of not making good 
that spurs most men on.” 

Fear works in many ways its blunders 
to achieve. Many men never get any- 
where, because hey are afraid to ask 
questions. They think it irritates or an- 
noys a big partan But the reverse is 
true. The first time I interviewed Henry 
H. Rogers bhad to ask him many ques- 
tions—so many in fact that I expressed 
regret over it. Quick as a flash he came 
back: “If you did not ask questions it 
would mean that you were not interested.” 

I never forgot that particular “spot- 
light idea.” It has been very useful to me 
in my own work. There is more misinfor- 
mation in the world than almost anything 
else. Much of it grows out of this very 
failure to seek facts properly. Men glibly 
assume that they know details, when they 
are either too vain or too indolent to probe 
deeply. 


HERE is a story to the point: A reporter 
on a New York newspaper once went 
to interview a well-known Wall Street 
banker about foreign exchange, which is 
one of the most complicated subjects in 
finance. After fifteen minutes of conver- 
sation the reporter grabbed his hat and 
started to leave, saying, “Thanks very 
much. I understand it perfectly.” 

Before he got to the door the banker 
called him back and said: “Young man, 

ou are a wonder. I have been in the 
anking business for forty years, but I do 
not know ‘all about’ foreign exchange 
even yet!” 

Another banker has built up a wide 
reputation for getting at the root of 
trouble. When someone asked him for 
the formula he answered: “It is very sim- 
ple. When people come to me to explain 
why they have done or undone things, I 
wait until they have finished. Then I ask: 
‘What is the real reason?’ Almost with- 
out exception, I get the explanation, and 
it is invariably different from what they 
said at first.” 

With perfect understanding must be 
linked that ether cardinal virtue—seren- 
ity of temper. Again I go back to Cecil 
Rhodes. One of the maxims which he fol- 
lowed implicitly was: “Never fight with 
a man if you can deal with him.” 

He adhered to it even with the Mata- 
bele tribesmen. After they rebelled 
against the Rhodesian authorities and 
slaughtered hundreds of whites, Rhodes 
went unarmed to their camp in the hills. 
His only white companions were a cook 
and an interpreter. He persuaded the 
savages to enter into a parley, which went 
on for nearly a month. In the end he 
brought about peace. The price of anger 
is always failure. 

Rhodes’s attitude toward money was 
typical. To him it existed merely as a 
means to an end. When General Gordon 
told him that he had refused a roomful of 
silver for his services in exterminating 
the Chinese bandits, the great empire- 
builder looked at him in amazement an 
said: “Why didn’t you take it? What 
earthly use is there in having ideas if you 
haven’t the money with which to carry 
them out?” 

Successful men fight shy of unnecessary 
financial obligations; but as a rule they 
realize that a wisely assumed debt may 
speed success. One great American, who 
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made his first million before he was forty, | 


told me of the rule that he had. followed 
from the day he earned his first money. 

“I have always been in debt,” he said; 
“but it was the kind of debt that made 
me money! I began by buying stock in 
the company for which I worked. I went 
in debt for it, and paid the debt by in- 
stalments. I then acquired real estate on 
mortgage, and proceeded to clear off the 
obligation in the same way. Thus, while 
I was always owing money on the one 
hand, I was building up assets for myself 
on the other. It is one form of compulsory 
thrift.” 

What this man did in a comparatively 
smaller way has been done by the great 
captains of capital on a larger scale. I 
was discussing the matter of debt with 
E. H. Harriman not long before his 
death, and he made a remark that star- 
tled me. 

“I often have more respect,” he said, 
“for a man who owes a million dollars 
than for a man who has a million dollars. 
The fact that he owes a million shows 
first that he has big ideas and that lenders 
believe in him. Furthermore, by getting 
in debt for a million he shows that he be- 
lieves he can do something big to pay it 
back.” 


ANY men of enormous wealth and 

power believe in supervising all the de- 
tails of their business themselves. One strik- 
ing illustration of this practice is furnished 
by Hugo Stinnes, the overlord of German 
industry and shipping. He is the most 
persistent merger of corporations any- 
where. No individual incarnates such far- 
flung financial power. When I say that 
he sits on eighty-five boards of directors, 
is interested in more than four hundred 
corporations, and that nearly a million 
men are employed in the enterprises con- 


trolled by him, you get some idea of his _ fi 


might. 


He has huge interests in Germany, | 


Austria, Holland, Switzerland, Brazil, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Yet he 
manages to keep in close touch with every 
one of his undertakings. He spends five 
out of every seven nights on the train. 
One day finds him in Hamburg, the next 
in Munich, the third in Vienna. His life 
is the nearest approach to an example of 
perpetual motion that I have encoun- 
tered. 

I asked him in Berlin why he persisted 
in doing everything himself, and his an- 
swer was: “If you have large enterprises, 
you must watch them yourself. When 
nay go wrong I blame no one but my- 
self. 

What was said in the beginning (and 
you remember that Northcliffe says there 
1s nothing like repetition) may be empha- 
sized again at the end. Men seldom leap 
into success. Achievement is almost in- 
variably the result of preparation and of 
adherence to a strict rule of practice. 
Frank A. Munsey, who rose from country 
telegraph clerk to be a publishing magnate, 
once said: “You can’t get out of a man 
vhat, Ged Almighty did not put into 

im. ; 

This may be true, but even a person 
who is not God-endowed with excep- 
tional ability can learn by observation, 
and can profit by the maxims that have 
helped to make other men rich and 
famous. 
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has tried Walter Camp's DAILY DOZEN—the quick, easy route to health. ; 
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long as they are not flat on their backs,” 
says Dr. A. L. Brown, director of the Y. W. 
C. A.'s nation-wide “Health Weeks.” “Yet 
eight out of every ten persons are nervous or 
easily irritated or have a tired feeling or do 
not sleep well. Real health means freedom— 


freedom from minor weaknesses that rob us of 
the pleasure and zest of living and daily retard 
our progress and development.” 


You may obtain that freedom easily. Walter Camp's 

DAILY DOZEN is a way so pleasant, so simple an 
enjoyable that thousands of folks who follow it are drift- 
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or Direct Cc 
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The Present 


Generation 
(Continued from page 58) 


“Five hundred dollars,” he answered, 
readily enough; “no more, and it wouldn’t 
make me sore if it could be less. If Old 
Man Schneiderman would loosen up and 
part with his last lower right bicuspid 
and let me make him a plate, I could add 
a little more.” 

“Well, it won’t go very far.” Barbara 
was appallingly honest. “It'll take a lot 
of dement and taste to fix it. You'd 
better let me engineer the whole thing.” 

Gramma turned suddenly, and stepping 
out of the forlorn little house sat down on 
the steps. It was flesh of her flesh that 
was saying those things! What were girls 
coming to these days? 

From that evening Doctor Rhodes 
took Barbara at her word and made not 
the ghost of a move until he had consulted 
her. Together they picked out a big old- 
fashioned second-hand sofa with a rocker 
to match, graceful old things with clusters 
of grapes on the woodwork. Barbara 
chose the tapestry with which they were 
to be re-upholstered. 

“If we could only find another chair or 
two like them,” she mourned. 

She went into her new work as enthusi- 
astically as she did everything. ‘“‘She’ll 
want a little sewing table here,” Barbara 
would decide. Or, “She'll like a fern 
basket there.” One would have thought 
the fiancée’s name was “She'll.” Every 
once in a while Doctor Rhodes would read 
Barbara part of a letter from the girl com- 
mending what he was doing. And then 
he had a new picture of her to show. 
Barbara studied the face. It was sweet, 
gentle, placid. “Pretty, but not much 
spunk,” was her only comment as she 


handed it back. 
Will the prospective bridegroom she 


went hither and yon in his roadster to 
round up stray pieces of furniture. Once 
when they were driving along the country 
road she fairly screamed at him, “Stop! 
Look there!” It was a chair, a dirty chair 
sitting dejectedly under a plum tree, a fat 
old hen squatting lazily on one of the 
arms. But it had lovely curves in its de- 
crepit back and grapes festooned its brow. 
Barbara sprang out, hunted up a stolid 
matron, and inquired the price of the 
erstwhile chicken roost. 

“I don’ know. That chair belong to 
Gra’pa. He tink lots of that chair,” the 
phlegmatic lady made answer. Finally, 
to Barbara’s insistent demand, she said 
wearily, “Vell, I ask him; but 1 don’ tink 
he part with a chair he tink so much of.” 

Barbara haggled like a peddler and 
emerged victorious. _Unenthusiastically, 
Doctor Rhodes brushed the fezthers off 
the purchase and carried it gingerly to the 
car. “I feel like a cad having you do this 
for me,” he apologized. 

“Oh, don’t worry,” was the blithe 
answer. “I’m not just doing it for you. I 
like to do such things... . “The joy of the 
working,’ you know, as Kipling says.” 

So they worked together through the 
long sunshiny country summer. And 
quite frequently they scrapped. “Whose 
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house is this?’ the man would ask. 
“Yours, thank goodness!” the girl would 
retort. 

Nell held in for a little while, and then 
she exploded to Ed: “I’m so worried. It 
ought not to go on like this. Somebody’s 
going to get hurt. It isn’t natural.” 

If Nell was worried, Gramma was scan- 
dalized. “There’s something about it so 
different from what girls used to do. 
Think of her going there to measure for 
curtains, and up to Dale City with him 
to buy kitchen utensils.” 

“Well, Gramma, I don’t know what to 
do. It’s the spirit of the present genera- 
tion, I guess. She certainly seems capable 
of taking care of herself.” 

The two, loving her, undertook to ad- 
vise her. Barbara opened her brown eyes 
wide. “‘What are you driving at?” 

“Its playing with fire,” they warned. 

“Oh, for goodness’ sakes, why does 
everything have to be divided into boys 
and girls, men and women, male and 
male? {t makes me tired! Can't Bill 
Rhodes and I be just as good friends as he 
and my brother could? I tell you, folks, 
things have changed.” 

“Humannaturehasn’tchanged.”” Gram- 
ma had two pink spots on her delicate old 
cheeks. “And, besides, you must consider 
what others say.” 

“You see? There’s your small town for 
you! Your business is everybody’s busi- 
ness. 


NELL was provoked into saying, “At 
least in a little town you have to 
behave yourself.” 

“I am behaving myself, Aunt Nell, if 
that’s what you mean. I’ve never said or 
done a thing when I was with Doctor 
Rhodes that I wouldn’t say or do before 
pa all.” It was quite true. One only 

ad to take into consideration the fact 
that she said and did a great many star- 
tling things when they were all present. 
“And if you are worrying about me,” she 
went on, “I can tell you that maybe I’m 
going to be married, too. I haven’t quite 
made up my mind about it. His name is 
Frazier, Franklin B. Frazier, and he’s a 
very wealthy jewelry man. He’s a wid- 
ower with an elegant home on Riverside 
Drive.” 

“Do you care for him, Barbara?” It 
was Gramma, solicitous as ever. 

“Why, of course...at least, I will. 
lm built that way....I just naturally 
care for anything that belongs to me— 
shoes, beads, dogs, parasols, husbands... .”” 

“Barbara, your mother wouldn’t ap- 
prove of such talk at all.” 

The girl flushed. “My mother spent 
the best years of her life helping my father 
pay for a farm and stock and machinery, 
and his second wife has just been in Cal 
fornia helping him spend the income from 
them. Don’t talk to me—if | choose to 
begin at the other end with the money!” 

“Your mother would never have traded 

er young years and her babies for the 
things your father’s new wife is now hav- 
ing. She had your father’s first love.” 

“Love? Oh, Granny dear, that’s an 
old-fashioned commodity that went out 
with ear laps and rubber-tired buggies and 
casters for centerpieces. Respect is what 
we look for now, and that comes from 
knowing a man has made good and has 
enough money to keep you in gasolene.” 

Abruptly 


ramma went into her bed- ! 
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room and closed the door. But it was 
characteristic of Barbara that she was as 
lovable as she was willful. So it was only 
a few moments later that she tapped on 
the door and flung herself down by her 
grandmother. “J shock you terribly, 
don’t I, darling Granny? I'll be good all 
the rest of the day. PII sit on a hassock 
by you—or was a hassock something to 
eat?—and I’ll work on a sampler that says 
‘Love One Another.’” 

As long as she had told the folks about 
him it occurred to Barbara that she might 
as well tell Doctor Rhodes, too, about 
Franklin B. Frazier. It seems he, also, 
was anxious to know the state of her heart. 
“Do you love him, Barbara?” 

“I’m crazy about him. He’s got money 
to bu the yramids.” 

“That’s the way with you girls.” The 
young dentist was suddenly bitter. 
“Nothing talks but money. Bane. 
ambition... youth... everything is dis- 
carded when the eagle begins to squawk.” 

“You’ve nothing to mourn about,” 
Barbara retorted. “Your girl isn’t marry- 
ing you for money.” 

He winced. “Rubitin! No, thank the 
lord, she’ll not marry me for that.” 

“Your sweet and lovable disposition I 
suppose. ... Don’t drive off the culvert. 
I may choose to throw my life away, but 
I don’t care to spill it out of a car. 


rE WAS the next evening that she re- 
ported to him, “Here’s a sample of your 
small town: Those Baker old maids that 
live next door to you have got tea in their 
veins instead of blood, and their necks are 
long from watching their neighbors. Their 
grapevines come up close to your side 
porch, and twice now when I’ve been 
there I’ve seen one of them slip along the 
fence and stand in the vines watching me. 
I wouldn’t live here for half the town.” 

“It’s fortunate all girls don’t see things 
as narrowly as you do,” he said stiffly. 
“They may not do that stunt on Riverside 
Drive, but it’s a cinch you could die there 
without a soul raising his finger to help 

ou.” 

“Td just as soon die alone as to have a 
circle of curious folks standing around.” 

It was a spirited discussion, far more 
vehement than was necessary, since 
neither one was being called upon to 
leave his chosen sphere. 

The summer began dropping subtle 
hints that she was slipping away. She did 
it by tossing handfuls of goldenrod along 
the countryside, sending a few flurrying 
leaves across the road, sprinkling the scent 
of ripening apples on ‘the breeze. 

“Bill,” the girl asked one evenin 
you realize that in one week I go fee the 
quarry slave at night, scourged to his 
schoolroom?” 

“One week?” It came out quickly, preg- 
nant with dismay. Then the speaker 
grew silent, as though appalled at the 
tone of his own voice. 

The week spun by with motor-like ra- 

idity. The adult members of the Cutter 
Rousshold were depressed. Something in 
the scheme of things had gone wrong. 

“‘Somebody’s going to be hurt,” Nell 
mourned to Ed. “A man and two girls! 
There have been triangles like that ever 
since Vashti and Esther and the King of 
Persia began it. . . And I’ve been per- 
fect! helpless to stop it.’ 

orget it, Nell,” was Ed’s consolation. 
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“They’re of age, and as far as I can see 
they ran their own heads into the noose.” 

Barbara herself seemed as high-spirited 
as ever. Nell watched her covertly. Was 
she sincere in her gayety? Or was she 
merely brave? 

The end of the week came swinging into 
view. The little house was complete in 
| every way. From the diminutive sitting- 
room, which should have been large, to 
the barn-like kitchen, which should have 
been small, things were in their places. 
Doctor Rhodes, arriving at the Cutters’, 
announced casually to Barbara in tones 
that were meant to be jaunty, ““They’ve 
turned on the juice to-night. Come on 
over and inspect the mansion by electric- 
ity at eighteen cents per kilowatt.” ; 

Nell, Ed, Gramma—not one made pro- 
test or motion to accompany the two. It 
was as if they washed their hands of it. 


OVER to the house the two went and up 
the front walk, clean-clipped now from 
overhanging grass. The yard was sweet 
with the odor of its recent mowing. Bar- 
bara chattered gayly on anything that 
came to her mind, but Doctor Rhodes was 
silent. Grimly he stalked along by her 
and glumly he mounted the steps. Just 


inside the living-room door he touched a 
button and the little house became a 
Thing of Light. Discrepancies were hid- 
den in the gleam of the radiance. The 
sitting-room welcomed them with all the 
warmth of a living person. The cheerful 
dining-room seemed to beckon hospitably. 
The two bedrooms beyond gave glimpses 
of exquisite daintiness. 

Neither spoke—the man to whom all 
this belonged nor the girl who had given it 
the magic touch—as through the rooms 
they walked, into the kitchen, and out onto 
the little side porch. The girl looked back 
through the open door. 

“Looks pretty good, doesn’t it? It'll be 
cozier than a bug’s ear this winter.” 

“Barbe,” the man said, hurriedly, earn- 
estly, “I’ve something to tell you. I’ve 
got to have it out with you to-night. I 
don’t know how you are going totakeit... 
just now it seems a horrible thing I’ve 
done. There isn’t any girl... any other 
girl but you. You see, I read a story once 
like that: A fellow got a girl to help him fix 
up a house and she got interested in it and 
got to caring for the fellow. I thought Pd 
risk it, too.” He was restless, worried, ill 
at ease. “I wrote my mother about you, 
and she wrote back to go ahead with the 
house, and if I couldn’t get the girl, she’d 
come on here. Margaret Moore is her 
maiden name.” 

He paused as though to let the enor- 
mity of the thing sink in, and then he 
went on: 

“There’ve been lots of times when, 
in spite of that Chicago old duffer, I’ve 
thought you cared . . . and plenty more 
when I thought you didn’t. fest now the 
whole thing seems so nervy and deceptive 
that I stand to lose your friendship, too... 
although I can’t say that I care such a 
darned lot for just your friendship—” He 
turned toward her with an air of telling 
the worst and getting it over. “Barbe, 
the girl in the story was so surprised when 
the fellow told her...and she cried all 
over him. ... You don’t feel that way, do 
you, Barbe?” 

Miss Barbara Cutter, the irrepressible, 
threw back her head and let forth a laugh, 
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Before buying any typewriter—before 
renting—get the facts regarding the ex- 
tremely liberal offer made by the Oliver 
Typewriter Company. Mail the coupon. 
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$100, though it is finer than ever. 
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one penny in advance. Then you can buy 
it on easy terms, or return it. It is to- 
day’s foremost offer, nothing can com- 
pare. Over 950,000 Olivers have been 
sold. Our price and plan have an irre- 
sistible appeal to all who want to save. 

The coupon brings the Oliver offer, and it 
will surprise you. Such a saving is rare, in- 
deed. Especially when you obtain such a fine 


typewriter, with a 25-year reputation. Mail 
the coupon direct to us—we are the makers. 


1065 Oliver 
TUE OHVER, vr ee 
COMPANY , “ Chi „m, 
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°° The Oliver Typewriter Company 
9° 1065 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


í Please send me details of your price reduction offer. } 
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“BRUSH AWAY YOUR TROUBLES” 


Better Pay, Sales Training 


recognition of successtul salesmen and 
advancement to higher positions; and 
guaranteed goods have brought together 
the present North Ridge Sales Organiza- 
tion. Business expansion creates open- 
ings for Koo men of good character. 
Write today for “The North Ridge Way 
to Better Pay.” Give age, education, 
and experience. 


“We BRING THE BRUSH SToRE To Your Door™ 
NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO. 
DEPT. C. FREEPORT, ILL, 
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Neither like weeping on you, nor even 
registering surprise.” 

“What d’you mean... not surprised?” 

“Nothing, except that I’ve known it all 
the time.” 

“The dickens you have! How?” 

“Well, in the first place I noticed you 
didn’t act real crazy about your Maggie. 
Then in one of your books I saw: ‘ William 
Rhodes, from his mother, Margaret 
Moore Rhodes.’ After that I nearly 
laughed in your face when you showed me 
that picture and I recognized a second- 
rate movie actress, who no doubt sells her 
photos for a quarter. And, besides, Bill, 
Pd read that same story, too.” 

The man, nerve-taut, intent on follow- 
ing one clue, gave the girl’s shoulders a 
little shake. “If you knew... why did 
you keep on helping?” 

Barbara raised mischievous eyes: ““Do 
you suppose that I’d have been unselfish 
enough to waste all that energy ona girl I 
would have hated?” 

Doctor Rhodes reached up and turned 
off the porch light. 

Simultaneously, there was a slight glid- 
ing movement by the fence and a shadowy 
form, flitting past, melted into the grape- 
vines. Barbara turned toward the vines. 
Loudly and distinctly she began it, “Keep 
your no—” But Doctor Rhodes smoth- 
ered the rest of the sentence under the 
lapel of his coat. 

It was a few moments later that he 
said, “Gee, you make me feel humble, 
Barbara. Pll do anything for you... 
I'll pull up and move to a city—I’'ll—” 

i guess you will not! ith as good a 
pace as you're getting you'll stay right 

ere in Meadows for at least ten years.” 


TE E long, long trail stretched ahead, the 
eternal road that knows no turning: 
Little town, little business, little home, 
little children, little vacations, little sor- 
rows, little joys... . No, not little after all. 
Big as the universe, high as the stars, wide 
as love, long as life. For the Great White 
Glamour lay over it all. 

The Cutter family accepted the astound- 
ing news in various ways. “They're 
liars,” was Craig’s definite and honest 
conclusion. “Ya, big liars,” Nick gave 
echo. Josephine was unperturbed. “I 
knew it all the time,’ she announced 
blandly. And when questioned, merely 
made answer, “Oh, the way he looked at 
her.” And they had thought her merely a 
little girl, uninterested and unnoticing. 

Gramma’s poor old head was in a whirl. 
“T can’t keep up with her,” she lamented. 
“She does such startling things.” She called 
Barbara into her bedroom and carefully 
closed the door. “What about that man?” 
she asked, “Mr. Franklin B. Frazier?” 

“Who? Oh, yes!” the girl laughed 
blithely. “Don’t worry about him, 
Granny. That was just a name I hap- 
pened to see in a wholesale jeweler’s 
catalogue.” 

Nell was both intensely relieved at the 
happy adjustment and violently pro- 
voked at the thought of her worried 
summer. “The present generation,” she 
declared to Ed, “‘is a perfect enigma!” 

“The present generation,” Ed re- 
sponded succinctly, pointedly, “says a 
great many things to hear itself talk—and 
then it goes ahead and does just about 
like folks have been doing for a couple of 
thousand years.” 


BU fall 
Dust This 
Easy Way 


A few drops of 3-in-One on a piece 


|| of cheese cloth or any soft cloth makes 


as fine a dustless dust cloth as you 
could possibly want. 


| 
Picks up the dust instead of scattering 
it in the air to settle on other things. 
l Shake your 3-in-One dustless dust cloth 
out-of-doors and use over and over 
| again. When it becomes very soiled, 
| wash with soap and add fregh 3-in-One. 


e 
 3-mn-One 
| The High Quality Household Oil 


also makes excellent Polish Mops 
when applied to any ordinary twine 
mop. Picks up dust and lint from 
floors, oilcloth, linoleum. Can be 
shaken out-of-doors, washed and re- 
oiled, just like your 3-in-One dustless 
dust cloth. 

There are many, many other uses for 3-in-One in 
the home—lubricating, cleaning, polishing, prevent- 


ing rust and tarnish. Read the Dictionary of Uses, 
wrapped around every bottle. 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 
8-oz. bottles and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans, 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO, 
165-D Bdwy., New York City 


FREE, Generous sample and de luxe 
edition of Dictionary, Write for both 
on a postal card. area 


There’s lots of cash coming your way 
if you have a few spare hours a day 


which you can use as a special repre- 
sentative of Woman’ s Home Companion, 
The American Magazine, Collier's, The 
Mentor, and Farm and Fireside. 


Our subscription interests in your 
town offer you a splendid chance to 


make big profits. Write TO-DAY 


for full particulars. 
Chief of Subscriplion Staff, Desk 14A 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street New York, N. Y. 
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solves your 


HOT WATER 


problems 


Ask yourself these questions: 
“Can we alwayshave hot water at 
the moment we need it— in as large 
or small a quantity as we need?” 

“Does our hot water system 


depend upon memory for its op- 
eration?” ‘How much time and 
work is required to maintain it?” 
“Must we handle coal and ashes 
or light a heating device?” “How 
much do we pay per gallon of 
water heated?” Do the answers 
satisfy you. 

If not, write for the interesting 
free book shown above. Tells about a 
hot water system of latest type that sup- 
plies hot water instantly, day or night, 
im the quantity you want, at a cost of 
about one cent for every ten gallons; 
requires no attention; lasts for years; 
is entirely automatic; not subject to the 
vagaries or forgetfuless of the human 

element. 

We will gladly 
send you a copy 
FREE; alsoname 

Ð oflocaldealerwho 
will demonstrate 
thesystem. Write 
today. 

HUMPHREY 

COMPANY 
Div. Ruud Mfg. ( 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


686 Woolworth Bidg., NEW YORK 
Scientific American Bidg., WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Tower BSuiliding, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
, 582 Market St.,San Francisco,Calif. 
professior 
own and 


OU CAN = 


fees. A New system of foot correction: readily learned by 
anyone at home in a few weeks. Easy terms for training, 
oj everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 
No capital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Do You Want a 
BETTER JOB 


Learn to do some one thing well. Be a 
trained man. Study at home in spare 
time with the world’s largest correspon- “25 
dence school. Over 300 courses, = R22 
Write today for full particulars about rot ag 
the work of your choice. > e 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 7499-8, Scranton, Penna, 


have a bus 


oe 


more per week 


were trained 
personal indi vidual lessons by mail. 


Hard Times Were 


to Make My Start 


| 
(Continued from page 34) | 
| 


when he died. It is a remarkable record 
for longevity. 

My father moved from Effort during | 
the Civil War and bought a rough farm of 
about eighty acres at Bald Mount, about | 
nine miles west of Scranton. There I was | 
born and there I attended school until 1 | 
was ten, when we left that farm. | 

We had to leave. My father had bought | 
the farm during the high prices and high 
interest rates of the Civil War period. 
When affairs became more normal the 
interest was more than the sale of the 
rock-choked crops would amount to. 

We turned back to Monroe County 
again, and there my father bought an- 


‘Lucky Times for Me g 


other farm—one hundred and thirteen 
acres of the poorest land imaginable. We 


:ı were able to buy it because nobody else 


| To this he wanted me to go, and I laid the 
| proposal before my parents. It was a 


| I turned all of my outside earnings into 


would. Even the nominal purchase price 
of one thousand and five hundred dollars 
was considered high, because we had so 
little cash. One who buys without cash 
always pays more. 

It takes money to turn a bad farm into 
a good farm. To support us and to de- | 
velop the farm my father had recourse to 
many odd jobs outside. He sold farming 
implements and fruit trees and fertilizer. 
There was no money to spare. Every one 
of xs worked for all that was in him. 


JF ROM spring to fall my brother and I 
got up at a quarter to five. By six we 
were expected to have the morning chores | 
attended to and the horses hitched and 
out in the field. At eleven-thirty they 
were unhitched and brought back again. 
By one o'clock we had to be through with 
the noon feedings, have our dinner, and 
be out in the fields again. At seven o’clock 
we were free—except for the chores again. 
That was a day! 4 

In the winter I went to school at 
Meusells, about three quarters of a mile 
away. Ordinarily, at fourteen my school 
days would have ended; but my uncle had 
a private school called Fairview Academy. 


serious decision. Only a little money was 
needed, but to get this involved further 
pinching and scraping; and my absence 
meant that a source of income would be 
removed from the farm. 

My father was a diligent reader of the 
newspapers and farm magazines. He had 
an inkling of the value of an education, 
and he wanted me to have one if it could 
possibly be arranged. Finally I made this 
proposal: 

“If you will see me through the acad- 
emy I will give you every cent I earn until 
I am twenty-one, keeping out for myself 
only what may be absolutely required for 
board and clothes.” 

That was the contract we made. It 
was a contract born of necessity and faith- 
fully lived up to. Until I was twenty-one 


the family treasury, except what I needed 


‘for board and clothing. This was not 


E 4% 
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“A Vampire Soul 
Behind a Lovely Face” 


She summoned her fiancé to her home in 
the night. She sent him away a ravin 
maniac, loving her fiercely yet transfixe 
with horror at the very thou hit of her. 

A long convalescence and blessed forget- 
fulness. Suddenly he senses her malignant 
will. It leads him screaming into the dark- 
ness of the night. 

Why did men love this exquisite woman 
up to the eve of the wedding, and then, at a 
word from her, go mad? The mystery grips 
you—it is mystery such as comes only from 
the pen of the greatest of mystery writers, 
Conan Doyle. 

Did you know that Doyle has a book for 
every mood? You may fight beside Sir 
Nigel or share the business villainies of Ezra 
Girdlestone. In Fly Trap Gulch the huge 
man-eating plant awaits you; you are 
among the Nihilists; you are in Sassassa 
Valley with the fiend of the single eye. One 
of the world’s greatest love stories is Doyle’s 
and one of the most stirring prize fight tales. 

Fiction enough to last you a year; and the 
Sherlock Holmesstories besides—all beautiful 
volumes. If you act at once they are yours. 


Hours and Hours of 
Pleasure 
in the works of 
8 LONG 


worss-| CONAN DOYLE 
FREE 2 batter, Tales of 


Mystery, in 3 volumes 

Among all the mystery stories that have 
been written, these thirty-eight will live: 
Anna Katherine Green’s “Room No. 3;” 
Frank R. Stockton’s “Three Burglars;” 
“The Poisoned Pen,” the silent bullet and 
the invisible ray that challenged Craig 
Kennedy’s genius; the fearful “Cell Thir- 
teen” of Jacques Futrelle; the—but why 
name them all? Only by examining them 
can you appreciate them and you may ex- 
amine all thirty-eight; dig into them and 
the ten volumes of Doyle to your heart’s 
content. But you must act at once; the 
offer is good only as long as the two sets last. 


SEND NO MONEY— 


just the coupon 
Thousands will read this offer. Some will be 
toolate. Don’t have useless regrets. The two 
sets will be sent at once for free examination. 
Send no money; merely clip the coupon now. 


97 
COMPLETE 
STORIES 


lp. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY | 

416 West 13th Street, New York | 

Send me on approval, charges paid by you. Conan | 

Doyle's works tn 10 volumes, gold stamped. Also the | 

three-volume set of Master Tales of Mystery bound in l 
cloth. If I keep the books I will remit $1.00 within a 

week and $3.00 a month for eight months for the Conan l 

Doyle set only. and retain the Master Taies of Mystery | 

set without charge. Otherwise I will, within a week, | 

return both sets at your expense. I 

l 

l 

| 

l 

l 

l 
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With Daylight 
Attachment 


USEFULchair 

side fixture 
that is idealfor read- 
ing, sewing and many 
otheruses. Itsdistinctivequality 
fits into any environment. 


The Daylight Attachment, a 
strictly Emeralite device, elimin- 
ates all glare, increases visibility 
and is very comforting to the 
eyes—supplying as it does just 
the right amount and quality 
of light —like nature’s day- 
light— correct in quantity and 
diffusion. 


Stem is adjustable from 22 to 
52 inches. Green glass shade 
adjustable to any angle. 


Genuine Emeralites are branded. 
Look for name on green glass shade. 


Sold by Office Supply and 
Electrical Dealers. 
Write fot complete catalog 
H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
39 Warren Street 
New York City 


Makers of Lighting Devices 
since 1874 


KIND TO THE EYES 


Corns 


Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or callus for a 

few nights. Instantly it stops aching, then shortly you 

lift it right of. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn between 

the toes, and the “thard-skin” calluses on bottom of feet. 

Just geta bottle of “Freezone’’at any drug store,anywhere. 
Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


much. Good board could be had for two 
dollars a week, or less, and a new suit 
every two or three years was an ample 
clothing supply. I had stipulated that 
any money i should make out of my pets 
should be my own; and it was from this 
source that I got the money to make a 
start in the world of business. 

Fairview Academy was three miles from 
my home; and for three winters I made the 
trip every day on foot. It was worth it, 
for I could see ahead a certain appoint- 
ment as a school-teacher. Already I had 
decided that farming in that country— 
which was the only one I knew—did not 
pay. I realized that an equal amount of 

ard work in another line would bring 
more tangible results. 

After one term of teaching I went to 
work in Scranton for an Irishman named 
Pat Ward. He had a grocery and market 
and needed a driver for the delivery 
wagon. I started at twenty-eight dollars 
a month. Delivering did not often take 
all the day, once I had learned the routes. 
Finding that I had extra time, I went into 
the store as a matter of course, to help out. 
I did not know that a man was supposed 
to do only that for which he had been 
hired. On the farm we were never through 
until all the work was done. 


paT seemed surprised at my coming 
into the store. “What are you doing 
in here?” he asked. 

“There’s nothing more to do on the 
wagon for a while, so I thought I might 
help you inside,” I answered innocently, 
and wondered why the clerk behind the 
counter glared at me so fiercely. 

“Well, all right. Get to work if you 
want to!” 

The next week he gave me a raise and 
kept right on raising me during the winter, 
until I was getting forty dollars a month 
in the spring. That was a great expe- 
rience. It can get cold in Scranton! Often 
with overcoats and double mittens, I 
came in half frozen. But it was fun, for{t 
was my first venture in selling. 

I saw enough of the grocery business to 
decide that I did not want to go into it. 
I did discover, however, that to succeed 
in business a man ought to know some- 
thing of business practice; and the only 
way that I knew to get that was to go toa 
business school. 

Like most farmers’ lads I had pets. 
There was a pig that followed me all 
about, and later a lamb that was positive- 
ly doglike. Neither the pig nor the lamb 
belonged to me; farm boys are not often 
allowed to have such valuable animals. 
But I did finally get some doves and 
pigeons of my own, and with them began 
my commercial career as a free agent. 
They were in time sold for a setting of 
turkey eggs. I raised the turkeys, sold 
them Hs jee bees. Those bees were 
the money makers; they founded my 

resent fifty-million-dollar business. When 
ipen twenty they brought me in enough 
to buy a gold watch, which I still have, 
and the next year they gave me one 
hundred and fifty dollars, which was just 
about what I needed to go to a business 
college in Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Back in Scranton again, with my busi- 
ness education, I had to hunt another job, 
and N. B. Ashley, a wholesale produce 
man, took meon. The job was a good deal 
like the one with Pat Ward. I delivered 


to the grocers, hauled from the freight 
cars, and did a little order soliciting. 
Within a few months I became the handy 
man, and now and again had to tend an 
oil stove in a freight car to keep the vege- 
tables from freezing. But I got ideas with 
Ashley. I met a great many: people while 
delivering and soliciting. I saw that some 
were getting on and that others were going 
back; and I began slowly to discover that 
rogress, whether of the individual or of a 
usiness, depends principally upon giving 

the largest quality of service for a Jollar 

hen a man was afraid of giving too much 
I noticed that failure was inevitable. 

Now that I was on my own feet and it 
was not necessary to turn over my earn- 
ings to the family, I began to add to the 
savings account which the bees had 
started, and thus began to become finan- 
cially independent enough to try out a 
number of jobs, with the idea of gettin 
into business for myself as soon as f foun 
something in which I could see ahead. I 
tried selling industrial insurance. Then 
I canvassed for an instalment house. 

Soon afterward a German, who was run- 
ning a rather profitable bakery, wanted 
to sell out. He had a friend, an experi- 
enced baker, who was willing to buy a 
half-interest. He offered me the other 
half-interest. The whole transaction took 
only a few hundred dollars. 

e started off splendidly. There was 
need for a bakery, and there was no trou- 
ble in selling all the bread, pie, and cake 
that we could bake. I took the outside 
end—selling and delivering. We could not 
afford a horse and wagon, but that did not 
matter. I was young and strong and had 
no false pride about carrying immense 
baskets all over town. We were getting 
along nicely when my partner began to 
fall down. The business required that 
each of us put ina sixteen-hour-day, 
seven days a week. That proved too much 
for him. He thought he would like to take 
things more easily. We lost customers and 
started on the road to failure. That was 
not my road and I got my partner to buy 
me out. Thus I discovered that in going 
into business with associates extraordi- 
nary care is required. This was another 
important lesson of those strenuous early 
days. 


I HAD to postpone going into business on 
my own account until I had more mone 

saved, so I took a job as bookkeeper wit! 

a hardware and stove concern. I stuck at 
this job for a little over two years, and 
then went on the road as a salesman for a 
Wilkes-Barre tinware and specialties con- 
cern. My intention was to get into busi- 
ness for myself by the time I was thirty. 
I traveled continuously for this company 
all over the East and Middle West for five 
years. Then I was thirty. I had saved 
eight thousand dollars. 

It is remarkable how free a savings ac- 
count makes a man. Because of the little 
fund that the bees started, there was never 
a time through the ten or twelve years 1n 
which I was working for wages that I ha 
to stay in a job because I absolutely needed 
the money. The only real freedom that 
can be had is that which comes by saving: 

In 1897 I went into the five-and-ten-cent 
business with J. G. McCrory. For two 
weeks I worked in his store at Jamestown, 
New York. Then, taking a half interest 
with him, I opened a store at Memphis, 


' odor. Gives the pleasing, en- 
t during soft luster so much de- 


t tion look for the distinctive 
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To preserve the original appear- 
ance of fine floors and interior 
trim, to keep linoleum bright 
and lastingly resistant to wear, 
requiresa hard wax of the dens- 
ity and high melting point of 


BUTCHER'S 


BOSTON POLISH 
Neither greasy nor sticky. 
Eas) to apply; no painty 


For your own satisfac- 


Butcherstar on the orange can. 
If not easy to obtain at 
your dealer's, send 25c for 
large sample can. Write 
for our new illustrated book 
full of information valua- 

ble to home-makers, which 

tells the whole story of the 

Butcher Line. 


Polish Co. 


Mfrs. for Forty Years 
Boston, Mass. 
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Get this “Third Spring’ 


Before buying any shock sekaa for 


besni Ford, see the FloatAforD. The two 
f spiral springs take the downthrust while the 
thin spring” cushions the rebound und abso- 
lutely prevents sidesway. This ‘ 
* patented feature. 
loatAforD Shock Absorbers do not bind or 
clamp the Ford springs. There is no twisting 
strain forward or backward. We positively guar- 
antee against spring breakage 
tAforDs are correct mechanically and most 
comfortable to ride upon. 
Hat Wear on whole car. 
nem before buying. 
eae Days’ Trial—If not satisfied, these absorbers will 
aken off and money refunded. Types for all Ford 
and trucks. Sold by all Ford dealers 


“Third Spring’’ Booklet Free—Write for it. 


BURPEE JOHNSON, “e}, 


‘third spring”’ is 


Save tires, springs, fuel and 
Very moderate in price. 


Tennessee. I managed this store for six- 
teen months. Afterward I went to De- 
troit, where we had opened another joint 
store. Later I took charge of this store. 
That was in October, 1898. Within 
another year, Mr. McCrory. took my half- 
interest in the Memphis store for his half- 
interest in the Detroit store; and thus, for 


| the first time, I was in business wholly for 


myself. 

I had learned a good deal during the 
years of selling. For instance, I had learned 
that an individual business has its limita- 
tions, and that if one can find the right 
sort of associates—the sort of men who 
will work for success, knowing that their 
personal interest is coincident with the 
general interest—there are no bounds to 
what can be done. 


MOST men to-day find a considerably 


greater opportunity in the right sort of 
organization than they do working alone. 
Two of our principal men had failed in 
business before they came in at the bot- 
tom and worked up with us. Each had 
ability in every direction but one. The 
first man simply could not pick out the 
right locations for stores. The second man 
did not know how to manage finances. 
Quite frequently, all that a man needs, 
who is a business failure on his own, is the 
opportunity given by a big organization 
to let him use the talents which he has 
best developed. 
Business, as I see it, is a study of people. 
No one knows in advance what people 
will buy. We hear now and again of the 


| daring judgment of certain buyers—how 


5 


they plunge and make good. They are not 
really daring; they are just foolhardy. 
Their misses will outnumber their hits— 
but they say nothing about the misses. 
The only way to discover what people 
will buy is to try it out. If we find a new 
article that can be sold at a profit, we buy 
a small amount and put it on sale. Then 
we watch to see how quickly it sells. That 
is the only safe way to conduct a business. 
The genius in buying comes in getting 
goods at the right price and not in plung- 
ing on new articles. 
e do know a few facts about how 
much trouble people will go to in buying. 
On that knowledge all the chain-store 


| business is founded. The world may be 


willing to make a path to the door of the 
man who does one thing supremely well. 
But it is a good deal safer to make the 
path yourself than to wait for someone 
else to make it; it is still better to locate 

ourself so that no path has to be made. 
Yo do this, put yourself on the main high- 


way. 

À man will rarely go to any trouble to 
make a purchase under twenty-five cents. 
A woman will not go to any trouble to 
make one under ten cents. On these facts 
a whole new theory of business has been 
built up. It used to be that the fine, ex- 

ensive store locations were always taken 
b the stores that sold high-priced goods. 

he low-priced stores went to the side 
streets or at least to the middle of the 
block. Now, in every big town and city, 
the busiest corners always go to the kind 
of store where the average sale hardly ex- 
ceeds twenty-five cents. These stores pay 
rentals that ten years ago would have been 
out of the question for any kind of store. 
The chain cigar and drug stores make 
money at rental figures that would bank- 
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thermo 


Sad oor 


Guaranteed 
ALL Virgin 
` Wool 


iG” 


With Belt 
75 cents 
extra 


ra 


OLFERS and men everywhere who 
enjoy other outdoor sports know 
the comfort of the Thermo Sport Coat. 
It combines long 
service, comfort 
and style. 
Guaranteed all 
virgin wool assures 
ou of getting the 
t value to behad 
in a wool garment. 
Made in newest 
heather mixtures that look like cloth, 
—yet is elastic. 
If your dealer cannot supply you writeus. 


motoring 
tennis 


“ gardening 
hiking 
“ office or 
“ 
home wear 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 
349 Broadway Dept. A New York 


“From Sheep’s Back To Yours” 


Kills! 


Sure results; easy and safe to handle. 
Sold at all drug or general stores, 25c. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, Ohio 


RAT BIS-KIT 


RAT BIS-KIT PASTE 
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Archt. Francis A. Nelson, New 
York City, used 18° “CREO- 


roof with 24” Irr Butts 
on Dixie White side walls for 
Aa r a Upper Mont- 
clair, 2 


” Stained S 


N recommending “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles for side walls 
and roofs, the architect renders his client a service that will 
be even more appreciated a few years hence than today. 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles combine adaptability to varied detail 
and true artistry either in plain or variegated color effects with distinctive 
qualities of permanence and economy. 
The open market does not afford such quality in shingles or stains. 


Send today for Portfolio of Fifty Large Photographs of Homes by 
Prominent Architects as well as color samples. Ask about 24-in. 
Dixie White Side Walls for the true Colonial White effect. 


CREO-DPT COMPANY, Ine. 
1062 Oliver St. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 


re ‘CREO-DIPT’ 


Chicago’s Wonderful Hotel 


AR-FAMED is THE DRAKE and its favored location on the rest- 

ful shores of Lake Michigan, adjoining Lincoln Park. And yet the 
center of the city’s business and theatrical districts is close at hand. 

Whether you come to Chicago as a business visitor or as a vacation- 
ist, THE DRAKE offers unrivaled advantages. Come and find perfect 
summer-time enjoyment. Bathing, tennis, horse-back riding, Atlantic 
City chairs and other pleasures await you all season long. Play for 
THE DRAKE cup on the Lincoln Park Golf Course. 


Suites and rooms with bath to suit every reasonable requirement. 
Attractive discounts for extended periods. Write for booklet. 


| BAE Sb Bi es 


Lake Shore Drive and Upper Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


(on South Michigan Ave., 
only a short distance away) 


motei Co. owners of THE BLACKSTON 


rupt any ordinary kind of store. But you 
may notice that these rentals are never 
paid by stores that appeal principally to 
women. 

Drug stores appeal to both men and 
women; but since they are also usually 
tobacco shops, the major appeal is to men. 
Cigar stores are, of course, for men. These 
stores prosper because they are easy to 
get into, easy to buy in, and easy to get 
out of. They also have a price appeal, i 
cause the more expensive articles can often 


| be bought for a little less in these stores 


than in those which do not depend upon 
transient trade. The staple articles run- 
ning up to about a quarter are sold at 
much the same price as in most stores. In 
that case, the sales point is convenience. 


THE five-and-ten-cent stores operate on 
the same principle except that there is 
no great range of prices. They can sell more 
for a nickel or a dime than can the general 
store, because of their large buying power 
and economy of operation. They appeal 
to women. Men do buy in the stores, 
but their percentage is almost negligible. 
Since the appeal is to women, it is not 
necessary to pick out the most expensive 
comer sites. A position in the middle of 
the block will do as well. Men are more 
likely to go into a store on a corner than 
one in the middle of the block. With 
women the position in the block does 
not make enough difference to warrant the 
increased rental of the corner. 
* In the case of higher-priced goods, posi- 
tion means less. No one buys a Turkish 
rug, for instance, on his way home. Repu- 
tation, not location, makes the business of 
a dealer in fine rugs. It is also true with 
jewelry. If cheap jewelry is carried, the 
store has to be where passers-by will drop 
in; but if the business 1s exclusively in fine 
stones and settings, the small extra trade 
ained by a prominent location will not 
be in to cover the higher rent. 

Given values, it is, first, the location 
that counts in a store; and, second, the 
kind of treatment the customer gets. Dis- 
courteous selling will destroy the value of 
the best location in the world. Courteous 
selling will make business even in a bad 
location. Selling is the process of making 
i convenient and pleasant for people to 

uy. 


EDGAR A. GUEST, whose homespun 
poems are the daily delight of mil- 
lions of newspaper readers, will give 
you a heart-to-heart talk next month 
on “What I Owe the Other Fellow.” 
In this beautiful bit of autobiography 
Mr. Guest declares that there is no 
such thing as a “‘self-made man.” A 
large part of the progress of everyone 
is due to the helping hands of friends 
and associates. 


“MY ADVICE to a Man Who Wants 
to Go in for Himself” is the subject 
of an article next month by F. A. Pat- 
rick, president of a big clothing com- 
pany that operates its own mills and 
factories, conducts its own wholesale 
business, and runs a large retail 
store. Mr. Patrick tells all about the 
problems that confront the man 
who wants to build up a business of 
his own. 


| 
| 
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I Took a Tip From 
“the Little Fellow” 


(Continued from page 59) 


clerk, but for three years I actually 
worked as assistant teller. 


While at that window, the thing that | 
struck me at once and forcibly was the | 


really amazing amount of money that is 
handled by men in what most people think 
of as picayune businesses. 

Whenever I used to see men who 


could hardly read or write, men who wore , * 


teamsters’ cloth caps and big woolen mit- 
tens, come into the bank casually with 
six or seven hundred dollars, or see the 
same men get loans of four and five 
thousand dolari, it set me to thinking. 

Businesses to which I had never given 
a thought suddenly disclosed themselves 
in front of the bank window as gold mines. 
For instance, I had thought of a florist as 
doing a hand-to-mouth little trade. One 
day Tfound that a florist in our small city, 
and not the biggest florist at that, had 
done five thousand dollars’ worth of 
business on the day before Easter. 

The Italian contractors, especially the 
road builders, were another never-ending 
source of amazement. They were among 
the men who could hardly sign their 
names, and yet they used to walk in and 
out with three and four times my father’s 
yearly income in their pockets. 

From watching the men that came to 
my window, I got the notion that if a man 
wanted to handle real money the thing to 
do was to get into business selling some- 
thing that everybody had to have. 

The matter became almost a fad with 
me. I formed the habit of inquiring into 
the profits and methods of erades which I 
had never looked at before—news-stands, 
saloons, small machine shops, tobacco 
stores, livery stables, and especially buiid- 


ing, for that was where the money was | 
being made at that time. I made it a point | 


to talk with men of little education who 
were doing a good business, to see just 
why they were making money. 


HETHER the officers of the bank 

noticed what I was doing I do not 
know, but at any rate when they offered 
me my big chance I was ready to jump at 
it. As the result of a half-hour’s talk with 
the president one afternoon I suddenly 
left the bank for the business in which I 
have been ever since—the sash and blind 

usiness. 


I have to laugh whenever I think of | 


myself in the sash and blind business, 
although that, too, is typical of the age. 
To this day I can’t drive a nail without 
hitting my thumb, or whittle a stick with- 
out cutting myself. I went into the busi- 
ness because ‘he president of my old bank 
seemed to think that I had some knowl- 
edge of handling money, and that I was a 
iplomat. 

The business, which I now own, was at 
that time owned by two skilled cabinet 
makers, an Englishman (a Lancashire 
man) and a German from the Black 
Forest. The truth was that, following its 
modern policy a little too far, the bank 
had loaned esi more money than the 

usiness had seemed to warrant. The 


Mark Twain wrote us in 1883: 
“I am far from objecting to the compliment of the bestowal of my name 
upon a new style of collar, for I think it is time the name should be con- 
nected with something useful” 


Avarh, wen 


HALLMARK 


is that new line of laundry-shrunk, semi- 
soft collars that is valued by both men with 
leisure and busy men. 

Mark Twain is that smooth collar with good 
style that has all the laundering economy 
of the soft collar—and fits before and after 
laundering. 

Mark Twain combines its attractive web- 
bing fabric with the skilled needlework of 


Troy’s Master Craftsmen. Mark Twain 
collars are made in seven fashionable mod- 
els—ask for them. 


Mark Twain-Hallmark Shirts are revolution- 
izing the attached-collar shirt business. The 
semi-soft attached collar of webbing fabric 
gives a smart style effect to this soft shirt and 
being PREMAKO SHRUNK insures a per- 
fect fitting collar that does not shrink or wilt. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N. Y. Makers of 
HALLMARK Shirts, HALLMARK Athletic Underwear and SLIDEWELL Collars 


Conklin —Toledo 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Pen — BETTER BUILT FOR BETTER WRITING ~ Pencil 


Ir is not enough that a 
Conklin Pen and Pencil 


shall write well today. 


They must. serve you 
faithfully formany years. 


Pens $2.50 up 
Pencils $1.50 up 
Slightly higher 


in Canada 
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This is frankly not for men 


—but they will heartily approve it 
by Ruth Miller 


F course they don’t admit it, but it is 
a settled fact—men do read women’s 
magazines. 

They may not read the recipes or pore 
over the crochet patterns—but their knowl- 
edge of the stories, the styles, the beauty 
talks, is astonishing. 

And why? Because men are interested 
in women! Because they are interested in 
the things that make them more attrac- 
tive and lovable. 


But this page is not for masculine eyes. 
It is a little private talk to women on a 
very personal subject. Itis about a thing that 
robs a woman of what is almost her greatest 
attraction for a man, personal daintiness. 


The subtle destroyer of a 


: Abb 
woman’s daintiness 


Because it creeps in so stealthily, under- 
arm perspiration presents a peculiarly deli- 
cate problem. 

The nervous activity of the underarm 
perspiration glands, dithculty of evapora- 
tion here, the changing body chemicals 
—these are the physiological conditions 
that must be coped with. And most of all, 
the fact that we do not realize that we 
ourselves offend with perspiration odor 
even while we criticize this very thing in 
others. 

It is a condition that soap and water 
cannot correct. Special measures are re- 
quired. The underarm must be given 
regular care—easily and daintily given by 
the use of Odorono, the underarm toilette. 


The underarm toilette favored 
by dainty women 


The first perspiration corrective to be 
perfected was Odorono. And now more 
than a million devotees of daintiness 
depend upon it. Thousands of men are 
also using it. 
Originally a 


physician's prescription, 


Odorono has been improved by years of 
testing and research by the chemists in 
the Odorono laboratories and other lead- 
ing chemists in the country. 


A clear, clean liquid, it is so casy and 
delightful to use! And it is perfectly harm- 
less—antiseptic, in fact. Physicians and 
nurses recommend it as the safe and most 
effective means of relieving perspiration 
trouble. 


Dr. Lewis B. Allyn of the famous West- 
field Laboratories, Westheld, Mass., says: 
“Experimental and practical tests show 
that Odorono is harmless, economical and 
effective when employed as directed and 
will injure neither the skin nor the health.” 


One application of Odorono assures 
complete underarm daintiness for at least 
three days. Its regular use twice a week 
will keep your underarms always sweet 
and dry, and your dainty lingerie and 
frocks will be protected from perspiration 
taint. 


Odorono may be obtained at all toilet 
counters, 35% 6oc and $1.00, or by mail, 
postpaid, 1f your dealer hasn't it. 


If vou are troubled in any way with 
perspiration, I will gladly advise you and 
will send you free our new booklet on 
the toilette of the underarm, “The Double 
Meaning of Daintiness,”’ together with a 
sample of the Odorono Company’s new 
“After Cream.” 


= Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono 
Company, 1205 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Canadian address, The Odorono 


Company, Ltd., 60-62 Front St., Toronto, 


Ont. 


QDO-RO-NO 


THE UNDER-ARM TOILETTE 


proarai wanted somebody who had the 
ank’s interests at heart, someone who 
could give his entire time to it, and some 
one who wouldn’t cost too much, to step 
in and try to straighten the business out. 

Their books were a mess. In fact, you 
couldn’t really say that they had an 
books. For the first few months, until 
could find out just where we stood, I was 
like a man in a madhouse. 

When those two men had wanted 
| money for their personal living expenses, 
| they had simply gone to the cash drawer 
and taken it. Sometimes they had made a 
note of it and sometimes they had not. 
Usually one had just told the other, and 
the other had said “All right.” They 
hadn’t even stubs to correspond with half 
of their checks, and I found their canceled 
vouchers for three and four years lying in 
the original packages in which they had 
come from the bank. It was only by luck 
that they had not been used for kindling. 


r WAS nearly two years before the 
bank was able to breathe easily about 
that account, and when that happened 
my friend the president suggested that I 
buy out the business. He arranged for the 
money personally and took a mortgage on 
the property himself, although the run- 
ning account, now in fair shape, stayed 
with the bank. The old partners were 
glad enough to sell out. They begged to 
remain as paid foremen. It hurt me to 
have to deny their request, but I had to do 
it. I knew that if they stayed they would 
never get over the feeling that they still 
really owned the business; that they would 
always keep telling me how they used to 
do it-in the old days, and refuse to do any- 
thing in any other way. 

I do not intend to give a history of my 
progress in the business. The important 
thing is that, from the moment that I 
went into it, I began to live what seems to 
me one of the unique features of the twen- 
tieth century—the life of a small-business 
man in an average American city to-day. 
I do not think that there was ever before 
a class just like us. There was never a life 
which was, at one time, so big and so little. 

We handle more money than men who 
were thought of as capitalists when I was 
a pay and yet we are sol small peanuts. 

ig business an 


We have the methods of 
the personal contacts of little business at 
one and the same time. 

And how does life look to-day to a man 
of thirty-five? As I have said before, 
it does not look ‘as it used to look to the 
colonels and majors. It looks like a 
scramble. No matter how much money he 
is making, the man of thirty-five to-day 
feels just like a man on the second lap of a 
race, and the second lap is always the 
hardest. 

For a worker in any line, the big rine 
tion of the second lap of life comes down 
to this: Can you repeat or can you not? 
Are you a one-trick man, or are you å 
steady performer? Can you hit the bull’s- 
eye once with your eyes shut, or can you 
hit it every time with your eyes wide open? 
Can you do a thing now and then, when 
you “feel like it,” or can you do it day m 
and day out, in sickness and in health, 1n 
rain, hail, or sunshine? 

I used to surround the start of any new 
work with the most elaborate ceremonys 
hoping, I suppose, that it would start it- 
self. I think that most men da. 
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ever watched a carpenter gather his tools? 
Have you ever seen a draftsman arranging 
the light? How often do men to whom a 
certain task is entrusted call a pompous 
“committee meeting” or “conference,” 
pass a few votes, and then go home fully 
convinced that the thing 1s as good as 
done! And how often, in just such cases, 
does the matter drag on and drag on until 
some one real worker seizes the reins and 
does it himself! One very important thing 
that I had to learn is that your projects 
must be overlapping. You have always 
got to have a new job just getting its 
stride as the old one reaches its end. 

This problem of laziness is peculiar to 
men of thirty-five only in this one degree: 
It is on the second lap of life that a man 
is most apt to begin to work for the first 
boss he has ever had who will stand for it 
—himself. 

There is, however, one other tremen- 
dous handicap with which most men load 
themselves, and which can be overlooked 
or excused when they are young, but 
which they must learn to shake when they 
get where the going is fast. This is a weak 
spot in human nature which manifests 
itself in so many different ways that it is 
impossible to find a single word to cover 
them all. 


Te PUT it bluntly, there is a time in 
the life of every man when the very 
best thing he could do would be to take 
himself out and duck himself in the horse 
trough. How many men, who feel that the 
world is not playing fair with them as they 
grow into middle-age, can claim complete 
exemption on the following question- 
naire? 


1. Are you one of those men who are always 
“sick”? 

a. (For employees only.) Does the office 
force know you, behind your back, as 
“the headache king”? 

b. (For bosses only.) Are you always talk- 
ing about a “nervous breakdown”? 

2. Are you a professional martyr? 

a. When given an extra task, or called 
upon at an inconvenient hour, do you 
look anxiously at your watch and go to 
work with a sad, sweet resignation which 
seems to say, “This is the last straw, but 
my poor, weary shoulders will try to 
bear it”? 

3. Are you one of those men who are always 
standing up for their “rights”? 

a. If so, did you ever get them? 

b. In the long run? 

4. Have you any real reason for supposing that 
gou were created perfect? 

a. When attention is called to any of your 
faults, do you admit it frankly, but add, 
“I can’t help it; I am made that way and 
people can take me or leave me”? You 
have said it! They will leave you. 

b. Do you speak of your quick temper as if 
it were something to be proud of? 

c. Do you say, “I don’t get mad easily, but 
when I do I never forget”? 

d. Are you always “putting people right” on 
unimportant details? 

5. Do you see anything very pretty in a man of 
thirty or upward acting like a child of 
six? 

a. When you are crossed in anything do you 
sulk, grow very dignified, slam doors, or 
drag your feet as you walk away? 

b. When a tire blows out do you stand for 
minutes and swear, or do you fix it? 

c. When the steak is burned or a train is 
late have you the ability to make every 
member of your party feel personally 
responsible? 

d. When you stumble over something, do 


potatoes 
mince pie 


buttered 
veal gelatin peas 
cutlets salad sugar coffee 


The crime you commit against 
your body tissues 


Each year over 100,000 men 
and women still young pay 
the penalty for this wrong habit 
of eating 


EAL cutlets, boiled potatoes, 
buttered peas, gelatin salad, 
mince pie and coffee— all 
good foods. Recognized by thou- 


sands of American families as a 
satisfactory dinner. 


And yet this dinner, unless sup- 
plemented with certain vital food 
factors, is a crime against your 
body tissues. Because thousands 
do not supplement this diet with 
these factors they undermine their 
health and succumb to diseases 
which prove fatal. 

Primitive man easily secured an abun- 
dance of vitamin and other necessary food 
factors from his fresh meats and green 
leafy vegetables. But our modern diet— 
refined and modified—too often lacks these 
vital elements. 

Yet each one of us can make good this 
lack. By adding Fleischmann’s Yeast to 
their daily diet, men and women all over 
the country are securing for themselves 
health and vigor. 

They have better appetite and their di- 
gestion is greatly improved. They also 
find that waste matter is eliminated reg- 
ularly and naturally as a result of supple- 
menting their diet with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is a fresh food. It 
contains in a natural form the elements 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


corrects these wrong habits of eating 


your body tissues crave. It is rich in the 
water-soluble vitamin, for yeast is its rich- 
est known source. In addition Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast contains a number of im- 
portant mineral salts and other food fac- 
tors essential to health. 


Doctors are agreed that laxatives never 
remove the cause of intestinal inactivity. 
Indeed, one physician says that one of its 
chief causes is probably the indiscriminate 
use of cathartics. Fleischmann’s Yeast as 
a food is just the natural corrective you 
need. 


Many like to nibble Fleischmann’s Yeast 
from the cake a little at atime. Some pre- 
fer it spread on crackers or bread. Others 
take it in boiling hot water, still others like 
it in milk, fruit-juices, coffee or cocoa. 
It is very nourishing with malted milk 
drinks. You will grow to like its dis- 
tinctive flavor just as you grew to like 
the taste of olives or oysters. 


One cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast gives 
you ten times the amount of yeast-vitamin 
found in most of the so-called yeast-vita- 
min preparations to which drugs of various 
kinds have been added. Be sure you get 
Fleischmann’s fresh yeast. Do not be 
misled by substitutes. 


Begin today to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast 
—2 to 3 cakes regularly every day. 


Place a standing order with your 
grocer. 200,000 grocers carry Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. If your grocer is not 
among them, write to the Fleisch- 
mann agency in your nearest city— 
they will supply you. 


Send for free booklet, “The New Im- 
portance of Yeast in Diet,” telling what 
it has done for others—what it can do for 
you. Address THE FLEISCHMANN COM- 
PANY, Dept. 7305, 701 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE PROPER CARE of the 
HE first essential to healthy hair is 


T which it containg y A feeds the 
the proper care of the scalp. San-Tox 


hair glands wi AP thd oil neces- 

Liquid Shampoo is an invigorating and sary so preg Pint dryness, 

healthful scalp cleanser. It lathers freely, Sain f Seone of the great 

inses auek thoroughly, and easily, Pcauses of dandruff.! 

ad leaves the hair soft and "The use of San-Tox 

g And the generous, Mas Liquid Shampoo once 

ure of cocog ANN: week will stimulate 

i the hair follicles. Get 

San-Tox Liquid Sham- 

poo at any San-Tox dru; 

Ktore. There are manys 
thouggndo—— 


wl? 
5 ROUGHOUT the country, 


in thousands of drug stores, the 
San-Tox nurse’s face in the 
window guides you in the pur- 
chase of pure and efficacious 
preparations for toilet, health, 
and hygiene. For only San-Tox 
druggists, specially appointed 
because of their high standing, 
sell San-Tox preparations. The 
purity of San-Tox products is 
guarded by theselection of tested 
ingredients which are compiled 
through scientific formulae by 
trained chemists. Hence your 
confidence in any preparation 
bearing the San-Tox name may 
be complete. The nurse’s face 
on the packet and in the drug 
store window tells you which is 


San-Tox. 


Tue De Pree Company 
New York Holland, Mich. San Francisco 
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SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 


SCALP 


you turn in rage and demand, “Who left 
that hammer there?” 

e. When standing in a long line at a public 
ticket office do you express yourself 
clearly about the railroads? 

6. Are you a social snob? 

a. (For men only.) Do you say about some 
coming man, “Of course he’s bright, but 
not the kind of man you could take home 
to your own house,” or do you slap your 
chest and say, “None of your fashionable 
gewgaws for me, Im a plain, rough 
fellow, I am”? 

b. (For women only.) Do you belong to the 
class which speaks of the head clerk’s 
wife as “Little Mrs. So-and-so,” or do 
you belong to the class which finds its 
one consolation in calling all wealthy 
women “common”? 

7. Are you an intellectual snob? 

a. Do you look down on men without a 
college education? 

b. Do you look down on men with a college 
education? 


The number of men in this freeborn 
America of ours who are eager to bite of 
their noses to spite their faces simply 

asses belief. In twenty short years of 
Deiis life in one small city I have seen 
so many of them that sometimes I have 
begun to think them the rule instead of 
the exception. I run almost daily across 
men who have lost good jobs, antagonized 
valuable customers, or even turned whole 
sections of the community against them 
simply because they would indulge in the 
luxury of telling someone “what they 
thought of him,” of persisting in some dis- 
agreeable personal mannerism, or of losing 
their tempers and fighting on some utterly 
trivial point. 

There is another form of excess baggage 
which one is apt to acquire to very 
purpose on the first lap of life, but which 
may become very burdensome on the 
second. I mean too many interests off the 
main line. 


CONFESS that I have always been a 

“joiner.” It is one of the character- 
istics of young business men of my type. 
Indeed, in a small city, it is almost one of 
the necessities of doing business, but it 
can easily become a vice. Several times I 
have had. to remind myself that I had be- 
come so interested in being the bright 
T of the entertainment committee at 
the Rotary Club that I was in danger of 
forgetting that I was really in the sash 
ad blind business. 

Some organizations to which I belong 
are almost as much a part of my life as my 
office, but it is only too easy for a young 
American business man to be wasting hal 
of his brains and energy in accepting 
honors which do him no honor, in in- 
dulging in amusements which no longer 
anes him, simply because he cannot say 

o. 

Again, I constantly run across men of 
my age who seem to fave no sense of the 
passage of time, who gain their only dis- 
tinction by being the last survivors in the 
interests of their youth. It may be a dis- 
tinction, but is it an honor to be known as 
“Old Doc” at young men’s clubs, to gain 
the name of “veteran” in enterprises 
which most men have outgrown? 

The only thing I have against college 
men is that they are particularly prone to 
this failing. Everyone knows the pro- 
fessional college graduate, the man who 
still wears his fraternity pin and pretends 
to get angry when you praise any other 
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college, the man who boasts that he hasn’t 
missed a big game or a single Commence- 
ment in twenty years. 

Every militia regiment, every club, 
every lodge, and, for that matter, every 
country store has its “Old Daddy Some- 
body” who raises a smile when he rises to 
tell what they used to do in the “old 
days.” Such men are picturesque, but it 
is hard to escape the suspicion that a man 
who has not missed a college game, or a 
club reunion, or an annual banquet, or a 
meeting of his lodge for twenty years must 
have had precious little else to do. 

I believe that, in his critical years 
around thirty, a man should cut off, ruth- 
lessly, everything that interferes with his 
main line, be it offices, social exactions, 
impositions on his good nature, or nothing 
more than the habit of “going up to 
Arthur’s” every Saturday night. 

I do not mean that at thirty-odd a man 
should draw into his shell like a grouch or 
a hermit. I mean the exact contrary. 
Least of all do I mean that he should deny 
himself pleasure. I do mean that at thirty 
he should acquire the trick of keeping 
in his own hands complete control of his 
time and energy, so that, at a moment’s 
notice, he can apply them to the new de- 
mands of his increasing position. 


HESE, however, are negative virtues. 

If industry, concentration, and a 
pleasant disposition were all that are 
needed for success, the two men who used 
to own my business would have succeeded. 
What they lacked was the one thing that 
the young American business man has got 
to have, the one thing he usually does 
have—a broad, inquisitive outlook. 

The progressive business man of to-day 
does not laugh at book knowledge as his 
daddy did. He studies—if not through 
books at least through magazines, through 
newspapers, and he doesn’t confine him- 
self to his work and one little set of people, 
as the small business man used to. 

Personally I try to keep storing up two 
separate kinds of knowledge—what might 
be called short-term and - long-term 
knowledge, facts for immediate use, and 
facts for vague use in the future. Every 
shrewd investor has certain securities that 
he can turn into cash any day, but he also 
likes to tuck away certain others which 
may not show much action at the present 
moment, yet, some day, may form his 
“big killing.” 

It is much the same way with education. 
No sensible man needs to be told to learn 
all he can about his immediate job. In 
fact, he can hardly help it if he foldi it 
long enough. There is, however, another 
kind of knowledge which will not come of 
itself, yet in the end will mark the big man 
from the little man—broad general prin- 
ciples of business, higher mathematics, 
theories of art, music, and literature. Of 
the really big men I occasionally meet, it 
amazes me to find how many do really 
take interest in those things to-day. 

have to be honest and confess that I 
don’t read as much as I ought to. But I 
know that I ought to, and that is a healthy 
sign. In short, it means what this whole 
letter has been about—not that I feel 
proud of the fact that I am only thirty- 

ve and have made twenty thousand dol- 
ars in one year, but I realize that I am 
thirty-five, and have made only twenty 
thousand dollars in one year. 
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Are youa 
sensitive person? 
ATURALLY, you are. 


Every person of culture 
and refinement possesses those 
finer sensibilities that mark the 
gentleman and gentlewoman. 

And particularly are such 
people sensitive about the little 
personal things that so quickly 
identify you as a desirable asso- 
ciate—socially or in business. 

Attention to the condition of your 
breath ought to be as systematic a 
part of your daily toilet routine as 
the washing of your face and hands. 
Yet how many, many men and 
women neglect this most important 
item! 

The reason is a perfectly natural 
one. Halitosis(or unpleasant breath, 
as the scientific term has it) is an in- 
sidious affliction that you may have 
and still be entirely ignorant of. 

Your mirror can’t tell you. Usu- 
ally you can’t tell it yourself. And 
the subject is too delicate for your 
friends—maybe even your wife or 
husband—to care to mention to you. 
So you may unconsciously offend 
your friends and those you come in 
intimate contact with day by day. 

Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is 
usually temporary, due to some local 
condition. Again it may be chronic, 
due to some organic disorder which 
a doctor or dentist should diagnose 
and correct. 

When halitosis is temporary it 
may easily be overcome by the use of 
Listerine, the well-known liquid an- 
tiseptic, used regularly as a gargle 
and mouth-wash. 

Listerine possesses unusually effec- 
tive properties as an antiseptic. It 
quickly halts food fermentation in 
the mouth and dispels the unpleas- 
ant halitosis incident to such a 
condition. 

Provide yourself with a bottle to- 
day and relieve yourself of that 
uncomfortable uncertainty as to 
whether your breath is sweet, fresh 
and clean — Lambert Pharmacal 


Company, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Stories of My Experiences as a 


Bill Collector 


(Continued from page 55) 


dead beat is a man of another sort. He 
doesn’t mean to pay if he can get out of it, 
and he will use all sorts of devices to beat 
his bills. 

We have on our books, for collection, 
bills of all sorts against a man whose 
name is frequently seen in the society 
columns and on the sporting pages of the 
newspapers. A famous athlete, he spends 
a great deal of time at Newport. His rich 
associates speak highly of him personally, 
but they seem to know nothing about his 
business standing. 

He owes bills for a gold-plated safety 
razor, for golf sticks, shirts, hosiery, shoes, 
jewelry, photographs, and the last bill 
that came in against him was for seven 
hundred dollars for groceries. Judg- 
ments returned against him cannot be 
collected, for he either has no assets or 
has concealed them. He is a member of a 
manufacturing firm, from which it ap- 
pears that he has received no salary for 
three years. If he received a salary some 
of the bills could be collected, for the law 
allows creditors ten per cent of the salary 
of any man getting more than twelve 
dollars a week. 

Another man of the dead-beat type 
lives in a city in central New York. He 
has a very high standing in the practice 
of law. af spends a great deal of time in 
New York, and he pays his bills there; but 
in his home town he owes many debts. 
Years ago, when his tailor dunned him, he 
threatened to go elsewhere to get his 
clothes. His prestige was such that for 
years the tailor continued making the 
lawyer’s clothes for nothing. Recently, 
when the lawyer began to get careless in 
his personal appearance, so that he was 
no longer a good advertisement, the tailor 
sent in a bill for one thousand and five 
hundred dollars. A collection letter to the 
lawyer came back with this comment: 

“Tell this tailor he can’t have any more 
of my trade.” 

The bills this lawyer runs up for his 
household are now paid by his wife. When 
the lawyer’s children go to the dentist, the 
dentist calls up the lawyer’s wife before 
he does the work to ask if she will be 
responsible for,the bill. The wife’s credit 
is as good as her husband’s is bad. 


MAY apparently well-to-do and re- 
spectable people are really “‘living on 
their nerve.” They go to the grocer, 
butcher, dry-goods merchant, book deal- 
ers, doctors, and dentists, and for a long 
time have little trouble in getting credit. 
In the cities they occupy high-class 
apartments; and in the small towns some 
of them live on the best residence streets. 

These are what we know as the “dead 
beats of the middle class.” Once their 
credit was good because they paid their 
bills. Then they began trying to improve 
their social status by extravagant enter- 
tainments and expenditures for luxuries 
beyond their mcomes. In the end, they 
are never more than one step ahead of the 
collector, and sometimes they adopt the 


tricks and devices of the professional 
dead beat. 

When a collector calls on such people 
in the cities, he frequently finds that they 
have just moved—without paying their 
rent. When he goes to their offices, he 
finds that they have pretentious firm 
names on the door, while inside they have 
only desk room. Recently, when I tried 
to collect a bill against a certain man, l 
found that he had desk room in five differ- 
ent offices in five different buildings in the 
theatrical district. Before I finally got in 
touch with him, bills came in against this 
man’s wife from three different depart- 
ment stores. 

I found that this man and woman had 
once had a good reputation. Then, five 
years ago, they got into a set that was 
very well-to-do financially, and they went 
into debt in trying to keep up with this 
set. By the time I received bills against 
them, the wife was engaged in doing in 
the department stores what her husband 
was doing in business—getting credit 
without intending to pay. 


HE type of slow-pay people known as 

the “spenders” occurs chiefly among 
women who have an income from some 
estate, or a stipulated allowance from 
their husbands. Though they may be 
deep in debt, they cannot resist the appeal 
of a pretty gown, or of some trinket for 
personal adornment. 

When the collector calls, he finds that 
the woman is very anxious that her 
husband should not know she has any 
unpaid bills. She says frankly that « 
isn’t the first time she has bought more 
things than she could pay for. Her 
husband has forbidden her to run a 
charge account; and she promises that if 
the collector will not take the matter to 
her husband, she will cut down expenses 
and pay the debt in weekly amounts. So 
it not infrequently happens that the wives 
of lawyers, brokers, bankers, and archi- 
tects make weekly calls at the office of a 
collecting agency. Sometimes one of 
these women is so much embarrassed by 
the situation that she confesses to her 
husband, who promptly pays the balance 
of the bill, and the wife starts her accounts 
with a clean slate once more. 

I have in mind the wife of a broker who 
lives with her husband at an expensive 
New York hotel. Two years ago they 
gave up housekeeping because the wife 
ran the family budget in arrears at half 
a dozen different stores. Finally the 
husband paid all these bills, rented a 
hotel suite, gave his wife a definite allow- 
ance, and for the first time since his mar- 
riage began to save money. But—to-day, 
his wife is coming to our office every week 
to pay ten dollars toward a bill for three 
gowns and .furs that she bought last 
winter. She comes cheerfully, and says 
that she has learned her lesson; but if she 
had, I think she would economize in some 
way so as to pay the balance at once out 
of her liberal allowance. I fear it is not 
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the last bill she will pay on the instal- 
ment plan. 

The rich man who is slow pay is found 
much more frequently in the small towns 
than in the big cities. Sometimes he is 
merely a lax individual, and the small- 
town merchant dislikes to offend him for 


fear he will trade elsewhere. But some- | 


times the rich man may be miserly. In- | 


stead of paying his bills, he prefers to keep 
his money closely invested in ways that 
yield interest. The rich man of this type 
is usually a director of the bank in a small 
town, and the local merchant feels that 


he can’t afford to press for payment for | 


fear that the next time he wants credit | 


at the bank it will be refused. I have | 


known rich men of this type to die, leaving 
age and dry-goods accounts that had 
en outstanding for fifteen years. 


ECENTLY a man, supposedly very | 
rich, died in a small city in Ohio. All | 


he left to his family was $15,000 in insur- 
ance. For years, the family had been fore- 
most in the society of the little place; and 
during the ten years since the father had 
lost his money ın mining stocks, they had 
been able to maintain their position by 
running up bills. There were three different 
rocery bills for $900, $1,100, and $1,500; 
Til soate of them five years old—for 
clothes for the whole family. They were 


in debt to three dentists, two doctors, | 


three dry-goods stores, and to the prin- 
cipal caterer and confectioner. 

Most of these bills never will be paid. 
The insurance money is being used by the 
mother of the family for the education of 
her two daughters and her son, and there 


is little disposition on the part of the | 


creditors to press their accounts. The 
family has been so successful in maintain- 
ing its social prestige on credit, that the 
creditors are still over-awed. 

One of the familiar rypes in the bill 
collector’s “Who’s Who” 1s the man who 


has wonderful “‘ prospects.” He is gener- | 


| 


ally not above thirty-five years of age. | 
Industriously speaking, he is a lily of the | 
field, for he weaves and spins nothing but | 


romantic fiction about the grandeur of his 
family name. Ask him to settle his 
account, and he says, “Why, you cer- 
tainly can’t regard this matter as pressing! 
You know I’m John Jones, son of Hiram 


Jones, the pickle king. Dad died and left | 


me a million dollars, but I was a kid and 
spent it foolishly. However, I can always 
count on Uncle Joshua. Just forget about 
this little matter, because I don’t want to 
ask Uncle Joshua for such a small sum. 
I'll be getting a big slice from him shortly. 
Then you can count on me to pay you the 
first hing” 

A part of this story is generally true. 


There was a time when the debtor could | 


have counted on his Uncle Joshua; but at 
the time he tells the story glibly Uncle 
Eees has become tired of helping out 
is worthless nephew, who has been 
thrown out of the best clubs and who 

mbles away all the money he can get 


is hands on. So the bill of the man who | 


has “‘ prospects” is seldom paid. 


The easiest of all debts to collect are the | 


board bills of actors who ran up these 
bills when out of work, but have since had 
good luck. I have seen an actor dive 
into his pocket, puil out a roll of bills, 
count off the amount due, and then add 
ten or twenty dollars with this remark: 


After a day 
of Work or Flay 


Your tired, irritated skin needs in- 
vigorating — toning up—to offset 
the ill effects of the wind and grime 
to which it has been subjected. 


Give it a refreshing treatment with warm 
water and Resinol Soap. This relieves the 
pores of their accumulated dust and oil— 
permitting them to function properly. It 
gently removes excess oil and reduces the 
unsightliness of facial blemishes. 

Now watch the tired lines disappear and 
the gray pallor give place to a healthy glow. 
Once more you are ready for the eve- 
ning with a complexion that is radiant 
and charming. ’ 

For sale at all drug and toilet goods counters. 


Send for free trial size cake, Dept. 6-E, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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for words? 


Flowers can so 
' truthfully and beau- 
tifully express you. 


Concra TULATIONS 
in cold words lack warmth. 
Send flowers. 


“Happy returns of the day” 
means little, alone, for birth- 
days. Send flowers. 


Wedding and other anni- 
versaries are so beautifully 
commemorated with a gift 
of flowers. 


Flowers never oversay, never 
undersay, never are in poor 
taste. Just ask your florist. 


Remember that with the 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Service flowers may be tele- 
graphed in a few 
hours to any ad- 
dress in the United 


“Tell Mrs. O’Brien I’m sorry I over- 
looked it. The extra money is for the 
little O’ Briens.” 

The hardest of all bills to collect are 
debts for the professional services of 
doctors, lawyers, and dentists. 

Many people think that undertakers’ 
bills are the hardest to collect; but the 
fact is that nowadays undertakers’ bills 
seldom come to the collection agency. 

In eleven years, only five such halls have 
passed through my hands. In four of 
these cases, the debtors were poor and the 
families had no insurance. The other bill 
was owed by a man for the expenses of his 
mother-in-law’s funeral, and the reason 
he gave for not paying it was exactly the 
opposite of what one might expect, in 
view of the many jokes about mothers-in- 
law. He claimed that the undertaker had 
not given the funeral proper attention! 
On investigation, I found that this was 
true; and in the end the undertaker com- 
promised by cutting the bill in half. 

Undertakers have told me that thirty 
or forty years ago it was not unusual for 
men of their profession to experience great 
difficulty in collecting bills. Nowadays, 
however, most families carry some in- 
surance, and the expenses of the funeral 
are among the very first bills to be paid 
after the insurance money comes in. 


(THE commonest excuses offered by peo- 
ple who want to put off paying their 
bills are sickness in the family, losses in 
business, and loss of position. In about 
half the cases in which such excuses are 
offered, they are founded on fact. If the 
excuse is founded on fact, the debtor will 
frankly tell you what his prospects are, 
and give you a definite idea as to when he 
expects to be able to pay. If the excuse is 
false, he will avoid giving you any definite 
information and almost invariably avoid 
using the word “‘pay” throughout the 
entire conversation. fead: he will sub- 
stitute some such evasive phrases as these: 
“All my money is tied up right now, 
but I expect to be in such shape that I can 
take care of you at the end of the week;” 
or, “Pll see you in a few days;” or, “Let 
the matter hold over a while, and I’!] come 
in and make arrangements with you.” 
The woman who is more anxious to put 
you off than she is to pay what she owes 
most frequently says: “I get my allow- 
ance on the first.” The man most fre- 
quently says: “You know my father left 
me quite an estate. The trust company 


. pays me every three months. IIl be able 


to take care of you the first of March.” 

If firms or individuals offer you checks 
dated in advance, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, as a rule, that it is their intention to 
meet the obligation. I have known a good 
many cases, however, in which checks 
dated in advance were used by dishonest 
men to cheat their creditors. Such men 
give you a hard-luck story about their 
bills coming due on, say, the tenth of the 
month, and ask you to take a check dated 
about the twelfth. On the tenth, you will 
probably notify the debtor to have funds 
to meet the check on the twelfth. And if 
you don’t read your morning newspaper 
closely on the twelfth you may try to cash 
the check. If you do read your news- 
paper you ma Bnd that your debtor filed 
a petition in bankruptcy on the eleventh. 
In such cases, you can be sure that the 
failure is a dishonest one, and that your 


debtor has been arranging his affairs so 
that his creditors, instead of himself, will 
suffer. 

Many years’ experience as a bill col- 
lector has proved to me that the average 
man is honest and that the average woman 
is a little more strict in money matters 
than the average man. The wives of 
slow-pay men are often the first aids to 
the bill collector. Women who are in 
debt will try to bluff the collector just as 
often as men do; but it is generally easier 
to get a definite promise from them, and 
the woman who gives a definite promise 
about paying a bill is more likely to keep 
it. It is not an unusual thing to send a 
letter of collection to either a man or a 
woman and to receive in reply a letter 
saying that the bill had been overlooked 
and that enclosed is a check for the 
amount, with interest at six per cent. 

Following the war, we represented an 
English banking house that had served 
as bankers for American and Canadian 
officers in Europe. Officers’ checks on 
this bank were honored by other banks in 
Europe and by the shopkeepers in Paris. 
When the war closed many of the officers’ 
accounts were overdrawn. In some cases 
the American Government had made 
mistakes in the grade of officers and had 
deposited too large a sum to the credit of 
some of them. On discovering the error, 
the Government had simply withdrawn 
a portion of the amount credited, and this 
naturally resulted in confusion. 

We collected over five hundred such 
bills against American and Canadian 
officers, and over sixty per cent of them 
were collected by one letter. Most of the 
replies sent us contained, besides re- 
mittances, expressions of regret. The 
largest portion of those who were not in 
a position to pay at once responded with 
definite explanations. They told when 
they would be able to pay, and they paid. 

One American flying officer sent a 

icture of himself to show that he was in 
k with a broken leg. He promised that 
as soon as he was out of bed and could get 
a job, he would remit. He did. Another 
young officer said that he was just starting 
with a bond house and would have to pay 
at the rate of five dollars a week. He 
began by paying five dollars a week, then 
increased it to ten, and finally paid the 
balance of two hundred dollars in a lump. 


(THERE are many similar instances 
among the Canadian officers. A very 
few officers in either army sent caustic let- 
ters, saying that they had offered their lives 
for their country, and that if they had 
overdrawn their accounts it was the place 
of the Government to make the sum good. 

During the past year we have had an 
unusual number of bills against farmers 
and small retail dealers of the Middle 
West. The letters received from these 
debtors have bluntly told of bad conditions 
and have asked for more time. An unusual 
number of the promises made in these 
letters have been kept absolutely. I re- 
member that a farmer out in lowa wrote: 


I have your bill and I know I owe the money, 
but I can’t pay now. No use telling you what 
business is like. I’ll pay you in thirty days. 
Now, don’t you worry. ive got a farm without 
a mortgage on it, and assets that are worth 
$20,000,000 to any man—a wife and nineteen 
children, You'll get your money in thirty 
days. 
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No matter how poorly expressed a letter | 
may be, you can tell whether the indi- | 
vidual behind it is telling the truth about 
his financial affairs, or bluffing. In fact, 
the poorly expressed letter is sometimes 
unusually convincing as well as amusing. | 
For instance: | 


Dear Sir: I received your letter about 
what I owes you. Now be pachent. I ain’t 
forgot you, and as soon as folks pay me I'll pay | 
you. If this was Judgement Day and you no 
more prepared to meet your God than Lara to 
meet your account, you sho going to h—. 


The best way that I know of for a man 
to safeguard himself against getting in 
debt beyond what he can pay is by regu- 
lating his expenditures by a budget sys- 
tem. The following table is a budget for 
a family of three with an income of two 
hundred dollars a month. The propor- 
tions are practically the same, too, as | 


those allowed by some families with a 
much higher income: 
ltems Amt. Percentage 
Rent or taxes $40 20 
Household expenses 72 36 
Clothing 12 6 
Insurance and doctor’s bills 16 8 
Entertainments and pleasures 20 10 
Savings 32 16 
Reserve for incidentals 8 4 
$200 | 100 


Every man and woman should plan to | 
pay bills promptly. If in moderate cir- 
cumstances, have as few charge accounts 
as possible. It is easier to pay small | 
amounts day by day than a big sum at the 
end ofthe month. If a man has bad luck, 
and finds that he cannot pay a bill when 
it is due, he ought to go to the people 
he owes and explain the circumstances. 
Don’t conceal the facts. Tell the truth. 
If people would heed this advice, it is 
certain that fewer accounts would come 
into the hands of the collection agencies. 


THE first thing I would say to the mer- 
chant in extending credit is, ‘know 
your man.” Don’t get a reputation for 
giving credit too liberally. The reason why 
we have the dead-beat class is because 
merchants are too easy in giving credit. 
Investigate more thoroughly. ee your 
associations, retail manufacturers and 
dry-goods associations. Remember that 
$6,000,000 is charged off on the books of | 
merchants every year! You don’t want 
any more of these debts on your books 
than you can help. 

When giving credit, beware of the im- 
pressive type of man—the man who 
wants to impress you with his business | 
standing and his important connections. 
If he has such connections, he knows that 
you will find it out by a few direct ques- | 
tions. Without appearing too personal, 
you should get all the information you can 
about the person who is asking credit. 

Credit managing is an art. Many 
people who make good customers and pay 
with reasonable promptness do not like to 
be dunned just when payment is due. 
They are “money good,” but a trifle 
slow pay. If you find that a customer is 
shaky, press your claim and insist on 
payment at once. If this fails, it is then 
time to give the account to an agency, 
always remembering that the agency 1s 
the last resort, for from this point on the 
merchant doesn’t want the debtor as a 
customer any longer. 
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Sheer Elegant Hosiery Now an 
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young Bowser a carload of paper. And 
in due time he got his money for it. 

This venture was a good deal of an 
achievement for Bowser. For one thing, 
he had so little money and experience; for 
another, he was excessively timid. He 
regarded even the little storekeepers 
whom he met from day to day as a su- 
perior set of beings. He approached them 
with a feeling of extraordinary shyness; and 
this made his work just that much harder. 

The wrapping paper business occupied 
him only two.days a week. The other 
days he drove out into the country, buy- 
ing butter and eggs and other produce, 
which he sold in town. In this way, he 
managed to make a meager living for the 
family, the care of which had by now 
fallen on him. 

His elder brothers had married. His 
father had become too feeble to work. 
So Sylvanus, with a younger brother, was 
left to look after a Bly of seven. The 
burden was a very heavy one, but it did 
not occur to him to shirk it. 

In the meantime, his mother died and 
he himself married. The horse and wagon 
business did not earn as much as he 
needed, and Bowser abandoned it for a 
position as traveling salesman with a 
wholesale paper house of Chicago. The 
terms of this new position required him 
to work on a commission basis, and to 
make good the accounts of any of his cus- 
tomers who failed to pay. Quite a lot of 
the customers did fail to pay! And, with 
his home expenses and this additional 
burden, he had a hard time. But he stuck 
by the job. 


FUNALLY, his years of working early and 
late began to tell on his health. He 
would forget to eat and sleep regularly; and 
in spite of his rugged constitution he began 
to get nervous spells, which unfitted him 
for work for three or four days at a time. 

At first these spells came two or three 
months apart, but the rest of the time he 
worked all the harder to make up for lost 
time. As a result, the attacks became 
more frequent, and at last he was forced 
to give up his position in order to regain 
his health. 

When he came to settle up with the 
paper house, and also with the owner of a 
woolen mill, with whom he had the same 
kind of arrangement, he found himself in 
debt, all told, nearly two thousand dollars. 

The family home had been given to 
him upon his father’s death, not long be- 
fore. And in order to meet part of his 
debt, he deeded his house to the woolen 
mill. But he then had no money with 
which to pay the paper firm, to which he 
owed six hundred nE S The head of this 
firm, however, proved to be a real friend. 

“Let it go,” he said. “If you ever find 
you can pay me, all right. If not—well, 
that’s all right, too.” 

That man wrote the debt off his books. 
But Bowser kept books with his honor, 
and he resolved in his heart that, come 
what might, if he lived, he would pay. 


This was in the spring of 1884; and 
at that time his family burdens were 
somewhat lighter than they had been, for 
his brothers and sisters were looking after 
themselves. He and his own immediate 
family moved into a house near the depot, 
where they obtained three rooms for ten 
dollars a month; and Bowser engaged 
with a friend, who was in the wholesale 
tinware and wrapping paper business, to 
sell goods for him on the road, working at 
such times as he could. 

And so, at the age of thirty-one, this 
man, who had been in school for only 
about three months in his whole life, who 
had worked at every kind of hard labor 
that he could find to do, found himself at 
perhaps the lowest ebb in his fortunes up 
to that time. 

He might then have been called a fail- 
ure. He had neither achieved nor accu- 
mulated. 


T WAS one day in the early spring of 

1885 when his big idea came to him. Let 
him tell the story of it himself. 

“I was going out on the five-o’clock 
train one morning in pursuit of my 
business,” he says, “so I got up about 
four o’clock to get ready. Among other 
things, I wanted to leave my wife a good 
supply of water for the day. The well 
from which we got our water was about 
seventy feet deep and our means of get- 
ting it somewhat primitive. 

“Over the well was built a little house, 
with a big, grooved swivel wheel, over 
which the long well rope passed, so that 
a bucket could be tied to each end of it. 
The little house over the well was unusu- 
ally high. It was not enclosed at the sides, 
and the well being deep and the night very 
still and cold, the moisture that came out 
of the well froze on the rope where it was 
exposed. This ice-covered rope had to 
pass through my hands—but I got the 
water, anyway. 

“I went that morning to Decatur, 
where I got a team of horses and a sleigh, 
drove to Pleasant Mills, and then to Will- 
shire, Ohio. It was on this drive from 
Pleasant Mills to Willshire that my mind 
turned to the unpleasantness of drawing 
water out of that deep well on a cold 
morning. In trying to devise some better 
way, I hit on the idea of having a pum 
cylinder at the bottom of the well sufh- 
ciently large to hold a pail of water; the 
ader, Fanart could have a dis- 
charge pipe and a pump rod, and be so 
arranged that with one full stroke it 
would discharge a bucketful of water. 

“This looked good to*me. And I 
thought that if it was good, and practical, 
maybe I could work up a little business 
by manufacturing it for the market. Upon 
my return home I took it up with my 
brother, who was an engineer on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and lived the sec- 
ond door from me, drawing water from 
the same well. 

“My brother was acquainted with a 
patent model maker who lived near us; $0 
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we laid the matter before him. He 
showed us that a great pressure would be 
necessary to raise the water from so deep 
a well and convinced us at once that it 
was absolutely impractical. 

“This settled it, for the moment at 
kast, with all of us. But later, when I was 
alone, and was thinking the matter over, 
it came to me in almost audible words: 

“Why wouldn’t it do for o1/?’ 

“As this went through my mind, I 
could see, in my imagination, an oil tank 
sitting in the corner of a grocery, and I 
could see another oil tank in the corre- 
sponding corner of the basement of the 
grocery. As basements are never ve 
deep, I felt sure that my pump would wor, 
satisfactorily in a case like that. 

“I took it up with my brother and he | 
agreed with me, although he suggested 
that everybody that needed oil tanks had 
them already. But as my business was | 
selling goods, I did not see it that way. | 
So I said: 

“I’m going out in the morning and will 
be home the day after. I am going to tell ' 
some of my customers who handle oil about | 
my idea and see if they are interested.’” 

Bowser did leave the following morning; 
and he laid the matter before prospective 
customers in an earnest, enthusiastic 
manner, just as if he were going right 
ahead to manufacture the pumps; and in 
those two days Bowser took five orders for 
a product which did not yet exist, even on | 
paper! Í 


THAT was the beginning of a business ' 
that to-day girdles the whole earth. But 
it was a very hopeless sort of beginning, 
for Bowser had no facilities with which to 
manufacture the tanks he had contracted , 
tosupply. He had almost no money to buy 
materials or to hire help. He even had no 
place to build them, except the cow barn. 

Above the ground floor, where they 
kept the cow, was a crude carpenter shop. 
The only machine of any kind was a 
lathe, and that was operated by hand 
power. A wagon wheel, fitted with a 
three-inch tire, served as the power pulley. 
Bowser’s brother turned the wagon wheel, 
while his nephew turned plungers on the 
lathe. 

This equipment, in the light of Bowser’s 
optimism, served fairly well for tanks of 
one-barrel capacity. But when a five- 
barrel order was received, it meant either 
that the order had to be refused, or that 
the cow had to be moved to pasture. 

The cow was moved. 

When, after three months, the first 
tanks were finished, Bowser’s ready 
money was nearly exhausted. Then he 
borrowed a few pennies from a butcher 
with whom he had credit, added them to 
what little money he had, and bought a 
ticket to the first town. There he un- 
crated the tank he had shipped and in- 
stalled it in first-class working order, to the 
delight of the customer. Then Bowser said: 

“ĮI sold you this tank with the under- 
standing that you were to have a certain 
length of time to pay for it. But I am here 
without one penny in my pocket. I am 
not asking you to give me anything. But 
I will throw off five per cent if you will 
Pay me now, in cash. 

e got the cash. 

That provided him with enough money 
to go on to the next town, where he again | 
discounted the bill for cash. When he 
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returned to Fort Wayne, he had enough 
to pay some of his living expenses and to 
start building more tanks. 

As soon as the invention was perfected 
and tested, Bowser began to go out on the 
road for a week at a time. He always 
came home with orders. He tried to get 
other salesmen to take orders for him, but 
none of them did so with any success, for 
a long time. Between selling trips, Bow- 
ser worked with his brother, his nephew, 
and a tinner, making up the tanks for 
which he had orders. As soon as t ey 
were finished, he repeated his rounds, in- 
stalling the tanks and collecting for them. 
Out of one hundred and fifty-eight sales, 
he only once missed getting the cash on 
delivery. He never did collect for this 
one that he missed. 


HE whole burden of the business fell on 
him. He was the salesman and the book- 

keeper; he wrote letters—all in longhand; 
he installed the tanks; and he helped to 
make them. But after about a year of 
struggling along in this way, the strain 
began to tell on him. One day in Elkhart, 
Indiana, while standing on the street 
waiting for a car, he was overtaken by 
one of the old nervous spells. He man- 
aged to carry his grips into a neighboring 
store, and threw them under the counter. 

“I may as well die here as anywhere!” 
he told himself, for he did not expecy to 
live. But after he had rested a while, he 
felt better, so he picked up his grips and 
boarded the first train he could get for 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. There he sold 
one tank. In St. Joe he sold two more. In 
Niles he sold nine. 

He returned home with thirteen orders; 
his most successful trip! And when he 
reached the office he found that a sales- 
man, whom he had induced to try to sell 
the tanks, had broken the previous sales- 
men’s hoodoo and sent in orders for sev- 
enteen more! 

This was really the starting point of the 
growth of the business. Bowser quit the 
road. He took on two more salesmen, who 
were fairly successful, and he devoted all 
his own time to the growing tasks at home. 

But it was not a sound business yet, 
although it had promise. For years the 
need for money, and more money, was 
forever present. 

The business had no sooner accumu- 
lated a little surplus that could be spared, 
however, than Bowser went to the bank 
and drew out fifty twenty-dollar gold 

ieces. He placed chem in a new bag that 
k had bought for the purpose, and he 
went to Chicago to call on the man who 
had refused to press him for his six hun- 
dred-dollar debt when Bowser had been 
sick and penniless. 

“Here,” he said, “is what I owe you. 

One day, after the business þad. got a 
fair start, the treasurer came to Bowser 
and said, ‘‘We’ve got to have two thou- 
sand dollars to-day.” 

“Very well,” Bowser replied. 

He appeared confident; but he had not 
the slipheest idea where the money was to 
come from. He had done everything he 
could do. He had no further resources 
that he could call on. But as he sat there, 
wondering where help was to come from, 
the telephone rang. The call was from a 
lawyer whom Bowser scarcely knew. But 
the lawyer knew Bowser! He had watched 


him and he had faith in him. 


” 


“Could you,” the lawyer asked, ‘‘use 
two thousand dollars for a year?” 

That was one instance. There was an- 
other time when the treasurer reported 
that it was absolutely necessary to have 
one thousand dollars before night. The 
door had scarcely closed behind him after 
this announcement, when another friend 
of Bowser’s walked in and asked: 

“Could you use a thousand dollars for 
six months?” 

And there was a third instance of the 
same kind. Bowser’s banker called him 
up during the lunch hour. 

“Your account,” said the banker, “‘is 
overdrawn twenty-two hundred dollars. 
It will have to be fixed up to-day.” 

Bowser wiped the sweat from his brow, 
and said, “All right.” 

He went around to the bank after the 
day’s checks had been deposited. ‘“Those 
checks,” the banker told him, “just about 
balance your withdrawals since I called 
you up. The rest of the account must be 
fixed up to-day.” 

The banker reached for a pad of blank 
note forms, filled out one for twenty-two 
hundred dollars, and handed it to Bowser. 

“Sign that,” he said curtly, “and get 
somebody else to sign it with you.” 

“But,” Bowser objected, “its after 
business hours now. It would not look 
well, going around so late in the day on a 
thing of this kind. It would appear that 
we were about to go under.” 

“The account,” said the banker again, 
“must be fixed up to-day.” 

Bowser thought a moment. - 

“I might,” he said, “persuade So-and- 
so to sign with me.” 

“Very well,” replied the banker. 


OWSER went off to find this man. He 

called at his house, but the man had 
just left for Chicago. Bowser returned to 
the bank with the news, thinking this 
would settle the matter for the day. 

“The account,” the banker still in- 
sisted, “must be fixed up to-day!” 

Bowser suggested another man who 
might sign with him. 

“Very well,” the banker replied. “He 
is not very good, but he is better than 
nobody.” 

Bowser went to see the second man. 
But this man had just left for Indianapolis! 

By this time it was getting dark. When 
Bowser returned to the bank with this 
latest news, lights were burning in the 
banker’s office. There were visitors. When 
Bowser entered the banker did not want 
to be interrupted, and he said that the 
matter might rest till morning. 

The next day, almost as soon as Bow- 
ser’s office opened, a friend came in with 
twenty-eight hundred and sixty-five dol- 
lars which he wished to place on interest. 
Bowser proudly deposited the amount 
and cleared up his standing at the bank. 

These things are astonishing enough to 
be called coincidences. But similar ex- 
periences have been too frequent in Bow- 
ser’s life for him to be willing to believe 
that they are only that. 

“Things are simply bound to come 
out right,” he insists, “if a man puts 
everything he has into making them come 
out right. When he has exhausted every 
resource of his own, a door will open! 
course he must be sure, first, that he has 
done everything; that he has left nothing 
untried.” 
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A Town Where People Pull Together 


protested that it would be sacrilege to 
use the church for any such purpose. 
“We have no other place,’ I said. 
‘I’m afraid we'll have to use the church.’ 
“When the evening of our first ‘show’ 
came, I arrived at the church a little after 


six. And although the program was not to . 


begin until seven-thirty, 1 could hardly 
squeeze into the building. And in the 
very front row sat the deacons! The 
plays, of course, were clean and whole- 
some; those who took part were happy 
and mutually interested; the audience— 
including the deacons—found entertain- 
ment and something to talk over without 
bitterness. And so the dancing problem 
faded into the background. I never again 
was ordered to preach against it, or was 
told what would happen if I did. 


a WAS some years later, after going 
through the theological seminary in 
Chicago, that 1 came to Winnetka: not 
as a preacher, but in connection with the 
educational work of the Congregational 
Church. There are only three other 
churches in Winnetka: an Episcopal, a 
Roman Catholic, and a Swedish church. 
So there are twenty denominations repre- 
sented in the membership of the Congre- 
gational church. ` 

“One day I was sitting on a bench in 
the little park here when I overheard three 
boys talking. Just then two women came 
along. One of them was rhapsodizing 
about the beauties of the place, pointing 
them out to her companion. ‘The boys, who 
were about fourteen years old, were silent 
until the women were out of hearing. Then 
one of them burst forth in disgusted tones: 

“*Geel that’s just like my mother! 
Always ravin’ about the trees and the 
birds and the flowers! She never seems 
to know that there ain’t a thing in this 
town for a kid to do!’ 

“Naw! said one of the others. ‘This 
is the dullest place I ever saw!’ 

“That made me sit up and begin to 
think. I went over and asked the boys 
some questions, and the result was that I 
said, if they'd come over to the church 
that evening, we'd see if we couldn’t start 
something. They showed up all right and 
we discussed getting up a boys’ club. 

“*¥You bring some more fellows,’ I said, 
‘and we'll do something.’ . . 

“They came the next Wednesday night; 
and again the third time. But they didn’t 
bring any other boys! I couldn’t under- 
stand it. There must be something wrong 
with me. I wanted to find out what it 
was, so I slipped out of the building and 
stood in the shadow of some bushes, hop- 
ing to find out what was the matter. And, 
sure enough, as the boys came along, I 
heard one of them say: . 

“t Fellows, I guess he’s all right. We've 
come three times now, and he ain’t asked 
us to join the church yet!’ 

“The next Wednesday night I had a 
whole bunch of boys. Before long, we had 
almost too many for the room to hold— 
especially as they wanted to play indoor 
baseball! 1 let them play it. We broke 
some windows; and one gentleman, who 

+d to winter a good many plants in that 
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room, was very much puzzled because 
these plants looked, as he said, as if they 
had been sat on! But if it was to be a 


question of whole windows and undam- 


aged plants, or of boys, I decided that the 
boys should come first. 

“By the end of that year we had so 
many clubs that something had to be done. 
So I called together about twenty of the 
leading men of the town and put the ques- 
tion up to them. We needed a building. 
Were we going to have one? 

“The first proposal was for a building 
to cost one thousand dollars. Would I be 
satished with that? Yes—I would take 
whatever l could get; but I told them it 
wouldn’t satisfy them. They agreed that 
this was true. As they talked, the pro- 
posed cost rose and rose. And the result 
was that we put up a building which, with 
the land, is valued at fifty thousand dol- 
lars. We have outgrown it now and have 
to enlarge it very greatly. Anyone who 
wants to know how it 1s managed and 
supported can get information from us; 
but what the readers of THE AMERICAN 
MacazinE want to know is the human 
side of it. What would they get out of hav- 
ing a community house in their town, or 
in their neighborhood? 

“In the first place, it is the one common 
meeting ground in Winnetka. It is open 


from eight a.M. till midnight, and there is_ 


something doing all the time. I can give 
you a list, as long as your arm, of clubs, 
societies, classes, parties, dances, lodges, 
and so on, that meet at Community House. 

“There is, for instance, one group com- 
posed of the gardeners who take care of 
some of the large private grounds in Win- 
netka. These men meet regularly to ex- 
change ideas about their work. They hold 
annual exhibitions at Community House, 
with prizes for the best displays. Every- 
body in town goes to these exhibitions; so 
it isn’t only the gardeners and their em- 


-ployers that benefit. We all get enjoy- 


ment out of it. 

“There is one club, Friendship Circle, 
open to all girls who are working in the 
homes of the community. Perhaps you 
can’t realize what a difference this has 
made in the lives of those girls. They 
make friends, have their parties and 
dances, and enjoy the companionship 
which every normal human being craves. 


“WE HAVE two rooms, with kitchen 
attached, on our ground floor. We 
call them the ‘Neighborhood Rooms.’ I 
happened to go in there the other day and 
found three young women having a cozy 
cup of tea together. One of them was a new- 
comer, a recent arrival in this country. 
At Community House she had met the 
other two—all three of them are employed 
as maids, but in different homes—and 
they had discovered that this was her 
birthday. So they were celebrating it 
with afternoon tea. If it hadn’t been for 
Community House, the stranger might 
have passed many lonely months before 
finding acquaintances. 

“I speak particularly of these two 
groups because they are examples of a 
special opportunity for a community 


house. But there are almost countless 
other groups: About twenty boys’ clubs, 
ten girls’ clubs, and a score of special 
groups of older people. ‘We have a gym- 
Nnasium, an assembly hall, and more than 
twelve club-rooms. Practically everybody 
in town goes in and out of our doors. 

“The only motion pictures shown in 
Winnetka are those given in our gymna- 
sium every Friday evening. We have our 
own motion picture equipment and can 
exercise some control over the kind of 
pictures shown. 

“If any town matter is to be discussed, 
the meeting is usually held at Community 
House. Political parties hold their rallies 
here. It is the polling place at election 
times. If a lecturer comes to town, he 
speaks here. Committees of all kinds 
meet here. There are dramatic clubs that 
rehearse here and give their plays here. 
There are dancing clubs,’ from those of 
children from seven to ten years old to 
clubs of married folks. In short, the build- 
ing is a regular clearing house of the social 
activities of the whole community. 


ATEN years ago, we started our Hal- 
lowe’en parties. Before that, there 
had been the usual playing of pranks on 
Hallowe’en; the sort of mischief which is 
fun for boys, but which results in annoy- 
ance and expense to the victims. I sug- 
gested that we give not only the boys, but 
everybody else, a chance to have some tun. 
So we held our first community Hallowe'en 
party. It is now a regular annual event. 

“At least fifteen hundred persons— 
fathers, mothers, and their children—at- 
tend this party every year. Young and old, 
rich and poor, Protestants and Catholics 
and Jews, Republicans and Democrats— 
we all get together, just for a good time. 
In every room there is an ‘attraction.’ The 
gymnasium is lined with booths. Every 
person, as he enters, receives a ticket 
entitling him to an ice-cream cone. We 
have dozens of helpers to keep the crowd 
moving. And it is the best-natured, 
jolliest crowd of folks you ever saw. 

“Our chief of police tells me that these 
Hallowe’en parties have saved the town 
hundreds of dollars. And that’s fine, of 
course. But the best thing about it is not 
that they have saved money but that they 
have brought hundreds of neighbors to- 
gether in mutual enjoyment. 

“We have a volunteer firemen’s organi- 
zation here, and a few years ago they got 
the use of the Woman’s Club for a Fire- 
men’s Ball. You remember the song about 
‘After the Ball was Over,’ don’t you? 
Well, I assure you that after that ball was 
over, no one felt like writing a song about 
it! Apparently it was rather a hectic 
affair, and there was a good deal of com- 
plaint about the condition in which the 
club-rooms were left. As a result, public 
sentiment was very cold toward that par- 
ticular event. 

“I thought about it a good deal as the 
months went by; and when the year had 
nearly rolled around I told some of my 
friends that I was going to offer Commu- 
nity House for the Firemen’s Ball. The 
idea was received with a conspicuous lack 
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for instance, in makin 
good smoking tobacco 


Fo.ks, Time can be either a good servant 
or hard master, dependin’ on its use. 


THERE’S tobacco, for instance. You 
can’t crowd Nature when the tobacco’s 
growin’ an’ you can’t rush time when the 
tobacco’s agein’. 


So WE take that good ole Burley that 
ripened slowly in the Kentucky sun and 
we- store it in wooden hogsheads for two 
years. Time makes it mild an’ sweet as 
nothing else can. 


PUTTIN’ quick-sand in the hour-glass 
won’t shorten the day’s work, an’ quick 
methods won’t mellow tobacco. Stick to 
Velvet, the aged in the wood pipe tobacco. 
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of enthusiasm, but I went ahead never- 
theless. When I told the chief of police, 
who is a good friend of mine, he said: 

“*Don’t do it! You know what hap- 
pened last year. You're letting yourself 
in for trouble.’ 

“*T don’t believe so; I told him. ‘Any- 
way, this building is for the use of the 
whole community. I want everybody to 
feel this.’ 

“Well? he said, ‘I suppose I can’t 
stop you. But PIl have an extra force of 
policemen there on duty; and we'll try to 
prevent any disorder.’ 

“Bring them along, if you want to,’ I 
told him. ‘It will be a nice restful evening 
for them,’ 

“Well, we had the Firemen’s Ball, with 
a fine big crowd in attendance. And if you 
can discover a better behaved crowd any- 
where, I certainly would like to see it. 
Toward the end of the evening, I went up 
into the gallery overlooking the gymna- 
sium where the dancing was going on, and 
there sat the chief of police. 

“Well, I said, haven been very 
busy, have you?’ 

“Oh, pshaw!’ he exclaimed. ‘I sent 

. my men home an hour ago. I’m not going to 
stay any longer myself, How did you doit? 

“Of course,” Mr. Davies went on seri- 
ously, “I had nothing whatever to do 
with the difference between that ball and 
the one the year before. The whole secret 
of the change was because the people who 
came knew that Community House is 
precisely what its name indicates. It is 
for the use and the enjoyment of the com- 
munity. It is for the pleasure and the 
service of all the people. We have the 
Firemen’s Ball here every year now, and 
no one even thinks of objecting. That 
dance is just as welcome as any other. It 
is just as well conducted and is one of our 
most successful events. 

“Then there are small parties and re- 
ceptions. Did you ever think what it 
would mean to people who live in small 
houses to be able to entertain their friends 
comfortably? In our town, people who 
cannot do this in their own homes can 
have the use of the rooms in Community 
House. They pay a small charge for this 
and can have the kitchen for serving re- 
freshments. Birthday parties are given 
here; wedding anniversaries are cele- 
brated; there are tea parties and recep- 
tions and little dancing parties. It is a 
community clubhouse; and I think every 
community should have just such a place, 
where its people can feel they have a right 
to enjoy themselves in a decent atmos- 
phere and among attractive surroundings. 


“ONE result of what goes on here ts very 
interesting. I'll give you a concrete 
example: Friendship Circle, which, as [told 
you, is composed of girls who are working 
in the homes here, gives an annual party. 
They manage it themselves and have their 
friends from Winnetka and other neigh- 
boring towns. each person pays a certain 
price of admission, just as at similar 
dances anywhere. 

“But instead of the proprietor of some 
hall getung this money, the club itself 
receives it and makes a little profit on the 
affair. What do you think they do with 
this money? Spend it on themselves? 
No! One vear they gave it to our visiting 
nurse to buy a brace for a crippled child. 
Each year they use it in some way that 


will kelp someone in need. And they are 
not the only ones who do this. Other 
clubs do the same sort of thing. The rea- 
son is plain enough. Because they have 
found help and happiness at Community 
House, they want to pass it on to others. 
“I wish you could come to some of our 
men’s dinners here. You would find law- 
yers and teamsters and professors and 
gardeners and everybody else having a 
Food time together. A man comes in his 
motor car—and he and his chauffeur sit 
down, side by side, at the table. It’s a 
good thing for the front seat and the back 
seat to come together occasionally. 
“Then we have dinners given by the 
older men to the boys, sort of father-and- 
son affairs. And that’s a good thing, too. 
Half the trouble in families is due to the 
fact that the two generations are like the 
factions in that first church of mine. They 
flock by themselves. They are busy fight- 
ing over their differences, instead of getting 
together over some mutual pleasures. 
“And that brings me to what, in my 
opinion, is the greatest of all reasons for 
the existence of Community House—what 
it can do for the young people. Every- 
where you go nowadays, you hear people 
bemoaning the follies and faults of the 
younger generation, Well, I don’t believe 
these young folks are half as bad as they're 
said to be. But whatever they are, it is 
what older people have made them: either 
by bad example, or by lack of under- 
standing, or by shirking responsibility. 


“EVERY summer I take the boys and 
the girls, separately, to a camp we 
have across the lake. For eighteen days I 
live with them. I get pretty close to them in 
that time. They all call me ‘Chief,’ and 
Tam sure they regard me as a friend. The 
last night in camp is what is called ‘In- 
spection Night.’ We sit in a circle around 
the camp fire and I tell each of them in 
turn just what I think of him, or of her. 
I tell them fairly and squarely what I 
think their faults are, and what are their 
good qualities. 

“It is a pretty stiff ordeal for them, 
with their companions there to hear them 
analyzed. But they take it all right. The 
girls are pretty likely to slip away after 
the session is over, and go off up the hill 
to cry by themselves; and I let them go. 
They will do some hard thinking up there 
alone. After about half an hour, I send our 
chaperons up to them. And a little later, 
the girls come back with the light of a 
new resolve in their faces. 

“Boys and girls are not naturally bad. 
They want pleasure; they like the excite- 
ment of doing things. That i is perfectly 
normal. But “why spend one’s time and 
energy forbidding them to do the things 
you don’t want them to do? Why not 
spend it in giving them something else to 
do? Those three boys, sitting in the park 
and lamenting that there wasn’t a thing 
in this town for a kid to do, were stating 
the root of the whole matter. 

“I don’t mean that Community House 
has settled every problem. It has settled 
a good many of them. And it has given a 
handle by which to get hold of others. 
For instance, I know practically every 
bov in this town. Some of them I know 
better than their own parents know them. 
There isn’t a day that fathers or mothers 
don’t come to me to ask about their boys 
and girls and to talk things over with me. 


“Tve had calls to other places: cities 
like Boston and Minneapolis. I might 
become a preacher in a pulpit; and I sup- 
pose I could manage two sermons a Sun- 
day now,” laughed Mr. Davies, “and not 
have to read a continued story. But hu- 
man beings are human beings, whether 
they are in Boston or in Winnetka. And 
as for preaching, perhaps I can do more 
by trying to help people to live, six days 
a week, than I could b telling them, once 
a week, how to live. That’s what we all 
are doing at Community House—helping 
one another to live in mutual happiness 
and satisfaction. When the people of a 
town can live together that way, they 
have accomplished something that is 
worth while. 


“yest to show you how far we have got 
in that direction, here are some of the 
ways in which the folks of Winnetka get 
together at Community House.” 

And picking up a paper from his desk, 
Mr. Davis handed me the following 


“statement: 


69,247 people were tallied as using Community 
House during the year in an all-day, every- 
day round of wholesome activities. 

59 organized groups now are taking advantage 
weckly of Community House privileges for 
amusement, exercise, education, conference, 
training, dramatics, dancing, and so forth. 

Every man, woman, or child in Winnetka is 
entitled to use Community House for a 
nominal fee of $2 per year. 

Doors are open from 8 a.M. to 12 P.M. for ac 
tivities such as these: 


Community House Dresse Men’s Club 
making Class Woman's Society 
Visiting Nurse North Shore Sewing Guild 


Class in Fancy Dancing 


Camp Fire, Tamakwa 
Group 
Advanced Class, Fancy 
Dancing 


Young Ladies’ Gymnasium 
Class 

Two Classes 
Foreign Men 

Three Classes in English, 
Foreign Women 

Royal Neighbors 


in English, 


Friendship Circle Gym- 
nasium Class 
Friendship Circle Club 


Gym. Classes for Bovs 
Gym. Classes for Girls 
Gym. Classes for Men 
Morning Gymnasium Class, 
Women 
Evening Gymnasium Class, 
Men 
Classes in 
Wrestling 
Volley Ball 
Basket Ball 
Bovs’ Clubs 
Girls’ Clubs 
Camp Fire Girls (q groups) 
Bov Scout Troop No. 1 
Teachers’ Social Club 
Camp Fire Council 
Commumty Drama Club 
Young Men’s Club 
Hostess’s Committee 


One thing should 


Boxing and 


New Trier Horticultural 
Society 

Scandinavian Pleasure Club 

Four Corners Dancing Club 

Motion Pictures 

North Shore Theatre Guild 

North Shore Players 

Religious Meetings 

Committee Meetings, all 
kinds 

Lectures 

Orchestra Practice Meet- 
ings 

Mode rn Woodmen 

Roval Arcanum 

New Trier Commercial As- 
sociation 

North Shore British-Ameri- 
can Society 

Indoor Baseball League 

Preparedness Club 

Circle Meetings 

Receptions 

School Assemblies 

Village Meetings 

Skokie Playfield Associat’n 

Firemen’s Ball 

Policemen’s Movies 

Hallowe'en Party 

Reserve Militia Dinner 

American Legion Dinner 

Polirical Meetings 

Polling Place 

American Legion Movies 

And so forth 


be explained: Win- 


netka’s Community House is not a church 
institution. It was built on ground that is 
owned by the Congregational church, but 
the cost of the building was met by sub- 
scriptions from the entire community. 
At the beginning, there had to be some 
kind of guarantee for its support. The 
Congregational church undertook this 
guarantee, and does contribute largely to 
the maintenance of the house. But the 
church does not run it. People of all re- 
ligious beliefs, or of no religious belief at 
all, belong to it. The annual dues are only 

two dollars. There are small fees for clu 

membership and for classes. It is not a 
charity organization. It is, just as Mr. 
Davies said, a clubhouse for the use of 
every member of the community. 
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How Your $1.50 is Worth 
$68.00 to You 


LACING a pa representative monetary value on Woman’s Home 


Companion is a 


most impossible. To one woman, the Companion 


means $500 saved on her own clothes and those of her children; to 
another, full value for every $1,000 expended ọn building and fur- 
nishing her new home; to still another, a saving of $50 per month on 


her household budget. 


To others it means—at the end of the year 


—many dollars spent wisely in buying home necessities. And to all 
of them, long evenings of priceless entertainment. 


There is no one measure of economy that holds for each of Companton’s readers. 
Except this: If all the helps, services, and entertainmen* in Woman’s Home Com- 
PANION in one year were obtainable in book form, th _y would fill thirty-four big 


volumes, worth at least $68.00. Yet you get 
all this for only $1.50, the price of a year’s 
subscription. Along with the two big serial novels 
by Margaret Deland and Mary Imlay Taylor, now 
running; short stories by Sophie Kerr, Mary 
Heaton Vorse, and others: the last-minute fashion 
news and the many departments, are these two 
especially noteworthy articles in the May issue of 


Woman’s Home Companion— 


Would You Have Your 
Name Blazed Forth 


on Broadway P 


HOUSANDS of girls every year seek fame and 

fortune before the footlights—yet very few in- 
deed ever go over the line as “winners.” 
the rewards of the stage are not very large, and 
the paths of stage girls are strewn with obstacles 
—everywhere they are faced by almost over- 
whelming difficulties, trials, and hardships and very 
few indeed ever achieve any real degree of success. 
In an article for the May Woman's Home Cow- 
PANION, Arthur Hopkins, the eminent New York 
theatrical producer, tells you out of his own ex- 
perience some real inside facts about stage life 
and then asks “Why Do You Want to be an 


Actress?” 


© Underwood & Underwood 


© Brown Bros. 


At best 


Arthur Hopkins, eminent theatrical 
producer 


Listening In on the Universe 


ONE of America’s great opera stars is 
singing hundreds of miles away. 
Without wires the voice of the great 
artist is carried in all its rich fullness, and 
reproduced in full strength by means of 
the little instrument in the center of the 
picture—a radiophone. It is now possible 
for you to hear the latest news, the most 
eminent public speakers, the finest con- 
certs, etc., by means of the radiophone, 
no matter where you live. In the May 
Woman's Home Companion, Armstrong 
Perry, who has made an intense study of 
his subject, tells you of this wonderful 
new invention. 


THE MAY 


Woman’s Home Companion 
Now 15 cents a copy—$1.50 a year 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


The Family’s Money 


Have You Insured the 
College Education of 
Your Children? 


By Frank H. McChesney 


General Agent of Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company 


O YOU know that it is possible 
for you to insure the college 
education of your children so 
that no misfortune, except their own 


| death, need deprive them of it? Are you 


| years of financial sacrifice t 


our 


aware of any method to pape the 
at usually 


| come to parents in moderate financial 


circumstances while their boys and girls 
are in college? 

If you have not heard of any way to 
accomplish this, you have missed one of | 
the latest and most significant develop- 
ments in the insurance field. A majority 
of the important life insurance companies 
to-day are writing “‘educational endow- 
ment policies,” which mature just in time 
to finance the college courses of the youths | 
for whose benefit they are taken out. 

When a business corporation has out- 
standing debts that mature at a known 
date, it creates what is known as a “‘sink- 
ing fund.” Every year a fixed fractional 
share of this indebtedness is deposited in 
this fund. When the indebtedness falls 
due, the money is on hand to meet it. By 
taking out an educational endowment 
policy, to mature when your child will be 


| ready for college, you are really following 


the wise business precedent set by these 
corporations—and, incidentally, pines 
yourself of a lot of worry between now an 
then. You have one advantage over a 
corporation, however. If you die at any 
time after the policy is issued, the “‘ sink- 
ing fund” automatically becomes com- 


plete. In other words, the premiums on 
| your policy no longer have to be paid, but 
the amount of its full face value will be 
turned over to your child, either in a lump 
sum or in instalments, at the time he or 
she reaches college age. The child in the 
meantime will receive interest on the pnn- 
cipal, as well as all extra dividends paid by 
the company that wrote the contract. 


DUCATIONAL endowment policies of 
the various life insurance companies 
| vary in detail. But their purpose is iden- 
_ tical. Policies of the company with whi 
I am associated, for instance, provide that 
the amount of the policy shalt be paid in 
| four instalments—to finance separately the 
| freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior 
year of the beneficiary. ‘ 
| Let us suppose that your boy is now 
| three years old, and you can reasonably 
anticipate, under our present education 
system, that he will be ready for coll 
when he is eighteen. You want to make 
sure that he will have all the advantages 
| of a college education—advantages whic 
you yourself were possibly denied. You 
| do not want his education to be entrely 
dependent on the chance of your living 
until he has completed it, nor do you want 
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Advanced Design Of The 


CHANDLE 


Makes It Appealing In 
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T is something novel to have a car whose 
smart beauty and power make it a present 
delight, but which is also an investment for the 
future. The new Chandler Six is such a car. 


The body, designed on original lines of low, 
lengthy grace, and embodying every luxury and 
refinement of appointment which the most 
artistic taste could suggest, will be smart three 
years from now. 


Into the chassis has gone the rich experience 
of eight years, supplemented by a knowledge 
gained from the performance of 100,000 
Chandlers in actual use. The result is a chassis 
that is powerful, rugged and marked by built-in 
durability. 


Despite its beauty and mechanical supremacy, 
this Chandler is the lowest priced car in its 
class, horsepower and wheelbase considered. 

Already thousands of buyers have found in 
this latest and greatest Chandler Six the style 
and beauty, the luxury and comfort, and the 
mechanical mastery, which until now seemed 
beyond their reach. 


TOURING $ F. O. B. 
CAR CLEVELAND 


The Price That Scraps Previous Motor Car Values 
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The worst roads 


won't break your eggs 
if you have Hasslers! 


OU can take a basket of eggs over the 

roughest roads in your Hassler equipped 
Ford or Dodge Brothers car and be sure, if you 
take care, that the usual breakage will be greatly 
reduced. 


Hasslers smooth out the roads for you. They 
stop bad jolts at the axle. They act instantly 
to check the rebound when your springs start 
to toss you from your seat. They prevent side- 
sway and accidents. 


With Hasslers your car stays tight longer. You 
have less rattles, less trouble. Your repair and 
upkeep expenses are reduced. The blows on 
your tires are not so heavy and you get more 
mileage. The saving often pays for Hasslers in 
a single year. 


Hassler service is made possible by the unique 
design, the splendid material and the accurate 
workmanship. Be sure to get Hasslers if you 
want Hassler results. 


You can test Hasslers ten days at our risk. Ask 
your dealer. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 


Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


HASSLER”) 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 


PATENTED 


it to be made impossible by business re- 
verses or a diminution in your earning 
power when the time comes for him to 
enter college. 

Even if you live, and have no bad for- 
tune, you realize that it might be a severe 
strain to pay out within four years a sum 
ranging from three to four thousand dol- 


į lars—which is about what it costs to put 


a boy through college in these days. 
Let us suppose, further, that you are 
twenty-eight years old—which is perhaps 


| a common age for the father of a three- 
‘year-old son. Now, you agree to pay 


| around $165 a year in premiums for the 


next fifteen years. This will finance a 
policy with a face value of $2,500. The 
company promises to turn over for your 
boy’s education, at the time he is eighteen, 
one-fourth of $2,500, or $650, plus a par- 
ticipation in the company’s earnings over 
this fifteen-year period, with accumulated 
interest. A slightly larger amount, due 
to further accumulations in interest, is 
forthcoming on his nineteenth, twentieth, 
and twenty-first birthdays. The entire 
sum, paid thus in four instalments, will be 
at least $3,000—or $750 a year. The $500 
above the face value of the policy will be 
the beneficiary’s return from accumulated 
dividends and accumulated interest on 
them. If your boy is trained in economy, 
this should see him nicely through a four- 
year course in any college in the country. 


GHOULD you die at any time after the 
olicy is written, all premiums cease, 
rt the company—in accordance with a 
trust agreement—becomes a trustee for 
your boy. From that time until he is 
eighteen he receives the 3 per cent interest 
which is guaranteed on the full amount of 
the policy and dividend additions, together 
with extra or surplus interest. This will 
probably total more than four per cent, 
or $100 a year. When he becomes 
eighteen the contract begins to operate 
just as you arranged it. 

Should your boy die, and you survive 
him, you may convert the contract into 
an ordinary endowment policy and name 
a new beneficiary. Should you both die 
before the completion of the contract, the 
amount of the policy, or such part of it as 
has not already been turned over, is paid 
in a lump sum to your executors. 

In order to avoid any complications by 
interfering outsiders, the trust agreement 
provides that all the money coming to 
him after he is eighteen shall be paid to 
your boy directly iy the company, with- 
out reference to a guardian, and that the 
beneficiary’s receipt for such payments 
will satisfy every requirement. As a 
further protection, it is stipulated that 
your boy will have no right, under any 
conditions, to “‘ commute, assign, anuci- 
pate, or pledge” either the interest oF 
principal of the policy, nor shall either 
interest or principal be liable to attach- 
ment or other process of law. 

I have mentioned this policy maturing 
in fifteen years merely as a typical illus- 
tration. The time of maturity may as 


| well be in fourteen, sixteen, or any other 
| number of years that suits your conven- 


ience. When separate policies are issu 
for two or more children in one family, 
separate trust agreements are prepar 
The policies are so worded, however, chat 
you can make the necessary premium 
deposits on all in a single lump sum. 
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The American Magazine's 
Directory of Schools 


For GIRLS 


The ideals of Southern culture and 
tefinement are the ideals of Ward- 
Belmont. This school promotes the 
fullest development of womanhood. 
Thorough training in the art and science 
of home making or for usefulness in 
business are important parts of its 
work. The worthiness of Ward-Belmont 
is best reflected by an increasingly 
large number of girls who desire to 
enter 


AND 


Belmont Heights 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


WARD-BELMONT 


WARD-BELMONT 


Youne WOMEN 


Special academic courses covering four 
years preparatory and two years college 
work. Conservatory advantages in Music. 
Strong departments in Art, Literature, 
Expression, Physical Training, Domestic 
Art and Secretarial work. 

Extensive grounds, fine equipment, 
swimming pool. Woody Crest is. the 
School Farm and Country Club. Early 
applications are necessary with references. 
Booklets on request. Address 


Box 8, Nashville, Tennessee 


HOOD COLLEGE 


Younes Wormen Frederék Mary! 


Accessible to National Capitol and historic places. 
American ideals and traditions. Five buildings. 45 acres. 
Standard A. B. and B S. courses, the latter in- 
cluding four years of Home Economics. 
Accredited courses in 
Pedagogy. Also Music, 
Art and Expression. 
Terms $450 to $550. 
Catalog and views. 
Joseph H. Apple, LL.D., 
President, Box A, Fred- 
erick, Maryland. r 


= 
Saint Mary - of. 
aint Mary-of-the-Woods 
College for Women 
Standard Courses leading to degrees. 82nd Year. 
Department of Expression; Household Economics; 
Conservatory of Music; School of Art. 12 build- 
ings, Gymnasium, natatorium; golf, riding, ete. 
Extensive campus and farms. 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 
Four-year High School Course; Special Course. 
For Bulletins and Illustrated Booklet address 

The Registrar, Box 69, Saint Mary-of-the- Woods, Indiens 
The Carmel Schoo! for 


DREW SEMINARY Girls on beautiful Lake 


Gleneida. 49 miles from New York. 600 feet elevation 
scholastic standing. Small classes. General and special 

courses. Athletics, 5/th year. Moderate charges. For 

catalog address 

Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, President, Box 510, Carmel, N. Y. 


Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia | 
Episcopal school for girls—Seventy-ninth Session. 
Rich in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of | 
the present. Thorough college preparation. Outdoor 
sports. Address Mrs. H. N. Hills, A. B. Box C. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts, 
4-year course. A.B. degree. Faculty of men and women. 
20 buildings. 100 acres. Catalog. 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D. D., LL. D., President, 
Massachusetts, Norton’ (30 miles front Boston) 


gives 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Abbot Academy 


Ninety years’ devotion to the development of cultured and 
intelligent womanhood, 
—ample athletic fields. College preparatory course.” Academic 
course, including’ two years’ work- for High School graduates, 


23 miles from Boston. 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


m í < ~ 2- 
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Lewisburg Seminary 


For Girls. 
Springs, Main line C. & O. 


In the mountains near White Sulphur 
R. R,—2300 ft. alti- 


tude, College preparatory. Elective courses. Two 
years of college work. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics and Expression. Fireproof Dormitory. 


Terms $450 and $500. Catalog on request. Address 


LEWISBURG SEMINARY 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


School 


Penn Hal 


for Girls 
Aim—Fall Development of True Womanhood 


College Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science Courses. Certificate privileges. Al 
outdoor sports. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Rooms with private hath. May each year spent at 
Atlantic City. Work not interrupted. Rates, $800. 
Catalogue and views. Address 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin, Box B, Chambersburg, Pa. 


AVERETT COLLEGE for Young Women 


63rd session. Four year preparatory, two year college. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Commercial, etc. 
Modern building, library laboratories. 80 resident students. 
Rate $465. Faculty 22. Illustrated catalog. James P. 
Craft, H. A. (Harvard), Box AM, Danville, Va. 


The Erskine School 


Preparation for positions now open to women. Intensive 
vocational training for those who have a bac und of 
culture. Fits for secretarial and other callings. Resident 
and day pupils. Address EUPHEMIA E. MCCLINTOCK, 
M.A., PRINCIPAL, 4 Chestnut S! A 


BIRMINGHAM, PA. 
Thorough college preparation and courses for girls not going 
to college. Gymnasium, Fe iaming. pool, sleeping porch. 
Catalogue. P, S. MOULTON, A. B., Headmaster; A. R. 
GRIER, President, Box 145, Birmingham, Pa. 


Notable school-home and equipment 


advanced college credit. Christian but not sectarian. 
Catalogue. - Address 


| 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Roanoke, Va. 
One of the lending schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Musie, 
Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, 
under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Supor- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For cata- 
log address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
President 
Box A 


Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 


Upon the Scripps Foundation 


FOR GIRLS LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
Upper and Lower Schools 
DUCATIONAL and social training equal to that of 
A faculty representative of Basi- 
The advantages of the 


U Eastorn “Schools 


ern and Western Colleges. 


healthiest climate in the world. The pupil goes to 
school in perpetual sanshine—sleeps, plays, exercisés 
(at tennis, basketball, riding, swimming, ete.) and 


studies out of doors the year round. Sixteen miles from 
Hotel del Corepado. Convenient for parents wishing 
to spend the winter in California. Write for booklet. 
Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President 

Caroline S. Cummins, AM., 


Headmistress 


For Younger Women Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Two-year Junior College. Condensed college work 
with additional vocational courses. Music, Art and 
Expression. Diplomas with Domestic Science courses. 
90-acre campus. Outdoor sports. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Clubs for recreation and 
social activities. Early registration neces- 
sary. References required | 
Address Registrar 
Box 184 
Forest Glen, Md. 


For Younger 
Girls—A new 
College 
Preparatory 
Department 


at 


SOUTHE 


Junior College and T 
Finishing Courses Ex 
60th year Rate $600 s ‘mnasium. 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 234 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


KEUKA COLLEGE, Keuka Park, Yates Co.,N.Y. 


A College for Women. Courses leading in B. A. and 
B.S. Summer term, June 29—August 12. Beautiful 
location, moderate expenses, high standards. | 

Box A A. H. Norton, Pd.D., President. 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL 


Successful preparation for all colleges for women, and for 
universities. General and Special Courses. Fireproof school 
and residence buildings. Science laboratories, Art studio. 
Gymnasium. Roof playground. Catalogue. 

Mıss FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 


CENTRAL COLLEGE women 


Music, Art, Expression, Science, Literature, Domestic 
Science, Beautiful Surroundings, Exceptional Faculty. 
Catalog and View Book Sent Free. Write 


Z. M. WILLIAMS, A, M., D. D. LEXINGTON, MO. 


President, 221 STATE ST. 


‘Miss Haire’s School 


for High 
Music, Art. 


The University School for Girls, Chicago 
Boarding and Day School t 
Fireproof building on the Lake Shore Drive, 
overlooking Lake Michigan. College prepara- 
tory and graduate courses. Annual charges $1,500- 
Miss Anna R. Haire, A.B., Principal 
1106 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
CATALOGUE BY REQUEST 


Bai 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Lasell Seminary 


In Today's girls we recognize Tomorrow's 
Womanhood. In Today's training is Tomor- 
row'’s expression. Combining the old New 
England ideals of education with the training 
needed for modern, complex life, Lasell Semm- 
inary expresses itself in true, i woman- 
hood. 

The course of study, from first year high 
school grades through two years’ work for high 
school graduates, ranges widely through aca- 
demie and special elective courses. Unusual 
training in Home Economics, Music, Art, Çol- 
= re Preparatory and Secretarial Courses 

Ideally situated for access to cultural advan- 
tages of Boston. Outdoor sports and gymna- 
sium. 15 buildings. 30 acres. 


Woodland Park 


The Junior School for Girls under 15 
Catalogs on application 


Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
141 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies. 


1842. Term begins Sept. 8th. Inthe Shenan- 

dosh Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern equip- 
Courses: giate (3 years), 

ion and Domestic 


tory (4 years 
; a atalog.StauNnTON, Va. 


Science. Athletics, gymnasium and fic 


Graduate, preparatory, a=) vö- 
3a) departments. Separate school for 
girls, Summer School emphasizes vo- 

l training. Foreithercatalogaddress - 

MISS C. E. MASON, LL. 

z954 __ Tarytown-on 


‘College and Music Conservatory | 


it punches of music including pipe organ and theoreti- 
== pero Home Economics. Secretaryship. 
În beaut valley near Harrisburg. Selected patronage. 
to $700. 67th year. Catalog. Address President, 
A, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
Massacnvserts, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
For women. 32nd year. Modern buildin 
years. Present conditions hay ated great demand 
for our graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
Grounds. * Summer Camp. Apply to THE SECRETARY 


OAK HALL ST. PAUL'S DISTINCTIVE 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
and spending. 
en 


arses of one 


two 


69th year. College preparatory, 
eal i, domestic selence courses. Music and dramatic 
Rony once! life. Individual care. Skating, Swim- 

i R g, Tennis. For booklet address 
Mrs. R. A. MOORE, Principals, 590 Holly Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 
ASHLEY HALL å school for girls, offering a 
broad variety of courses, in- 
‘preparation for entrance to best women's col- 
eautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equipment. 
R pool. Northern advantages in southern climate. 

Catalogue on request. 

MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M. A., Principal, Charleston, S.C 


IMMACULATA 


Seminary, Washington, D. C. 


Select Suburban School for Girls, TWO-YEAR 
CERTIFICATE COURSE for high school 
ustes. PREPARATORY and SPECIAL 
COURSES, MUSIC, ART, EXPRESSION, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. ' Students’ rooms 
With suites and private baths. Riding: new 
leh sete w! ;, abundant outdoor sports, 
Sight see! ng with experienced chaperones. 
Address The Secretary, 4250 Wisconsin Ave. 


| athletics. 


| Two years Hoanecrats course. 


The American Magazine 


on 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


students in music, 


Faculty 
student 


climate 
Ridge Mountains. 


BRENAU Box R 


Year 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 

fj College Preparatory. Special for High School 

fj aduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ 

to manners, character. Sports: ge grounds 
f[sourncen semina section. Ra $485. Catalog 

SiS iM Is TI sos 

Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 
1912 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 
47th year. College preparatory. Secretarial. and 
Domestic Science Courses. Gymnasium. Organized 
Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A.M., Principal, Waterbury, Conn. 

= 
The MacDuffie School 
Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis courts. 
Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special courses. 
secretarial course. iris. 12 teachers. Principals, JOHN 
MacDourrie, Ph.D., Mis. Some MacDurris, A. B. 
. 

Randolph- Macon Institute ioo. Coisss prenartory 
and special courses for those not wishing to go to college. Vo- 
home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon System, 
Rates $500. Catalogue. Address vans, A. M.. Prin. 


Ñ in Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record 
fy mestic Sclence; Business; Personal attention 
OUTHERN SEMINARY, BOX 906, Buena Vista, Va. \\ 
A School for Girls Established 1892. 
, 
SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
Outdoor life on 50-acre school farm. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Model practice house. Two years 
Vmearmu, Danville. 
FOR GIRLS. Limited to 
cal and Instrumental Music, Art and Expression. Attractive 


E oo 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. 


hold, Arts and Ho. 
music. Modern 

swimming pool. 
All sports. 


e Management. 


RENAU 


COLLEGE CONSERV: 


For Young Women 


GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 
50 Miles North of Atlanta 


Standard courses leading to the de- 
grees of A.B., B.O., and Mus.B. Special 


household economics secretarial 
branches and physical culture. 

of ri college graduates— 
ody of 500, thirty states rep- 
resented—non-sectarian, seven fraterni- 
ties—Homelike atmosphere, democratic 
spirit, Student Self-Government. 


Combines best features of 


School, Club, and Home 


Modern equipment, 
buildings, including up-to- date gymna- 
sium with swimming 
in the foothills of the 


For particulars address 


SEMINARI 


A FAMOUS OLD NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY SCHOOL 


College Preparation. 
year course for college comprehensive examinations. General Courses. House- 
Strong courses in instrumental and vocal 
-anguages. Large new sleeping porch. 
Horseback riding, excellent canoeing, trips afield, Extensive grounds. 
Live teachers. 50 pupils. Catalog address 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 36 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, | Mass. ` 


oratory, and art 


32 


96 acres, 


Healthful 
Blue 


ool. 


Gainesville, Ga. 


“Fairfax Hall 


A select schoo! for girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb rail- 
road facilities. ‘Two main lines. 17 minutes from 
Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike building. 
High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring 
(Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback riding, ten- 
nis, basketball, river sports, Terms . Catalog, 


John Noble Maxwell, 
President 


Fairfax Hall. 
Box A, Basic, Va. 


‘SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 


A school for girls. Beautifully located on Long Island 

Sound. Intermediate, General and College Preparatory 

Courses. Music, Gymnastics, Athletics and Sports. Address 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B.A., Principal 

16 Davenport Drive Stamford, Conn. 


SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL 


An Episcopal School for Girls 
Founded 1842. Junior college; four years High School and two years 
College. Capacity limited, 200 students. Modern equipment. Campus, 
peers; Special courses: Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, 
usiness. 
Rev. Warren W. War, Rector, Box 30, Ramen, N. C. 


The Mary Ly on School A Country School 


In aCollege Town 
Preparatory for Bien dy High scholastic standards. Music, 
Art, Languages, Home-making Sciences. Out-door sj orts 
including canoeing. Seven Gables—Junior School. Wild- 
cliff—Graduate School. Write for catalogs. Mr. and Mrs. 


H. M. Crist, Principals, Box 1530, Swarthmore, Pa, : 


EASTERN COLLEGE—CONSERVATORY for Girls 


A school of high standards, 45 minutes from Bs fa at 
Four years’ Academy Course. Junior and Senior C lege 
Courses. Specializing in Music, Art, Physical Education, 
Hatmaking and Secretarial Courses. Outdoor sports. 
| Address President, Box B, Manassas, Va. 


rs 


Special intensive one-, 


Fine néw-Y2W. C-A. 


j . 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Mount 
a 


School 


miles from 
Boston 


Send for New Year Book 


A four year General Course. 

Preparation for any college. 

Two year courses for High School 
Graduates. 

Special certificate-courses in Piano, 
Voice, Pipe Organ, Violin, Art, Dramatic 
Art, Home Economics. 

Eight acres for athletics. 

Horseback Riding (our own stables). 

Send for new year book, and Special 


Pamphlet giving the two year courses for 
High School Graduates and General Fin- 
ishing Courses. 


Some rooms with hot and cold water and private bath. For 
1922-23, early application is necessary to secure enrolment. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 26. 


Exceptional opportunities 
with a delightful home life. 


FOR GIRLS 


1656 SUMMIT St., 
NEWTON, Mass. 


withanota- 

ble record 

in the 

higher edu- 

catión of 

women. 
Founded in 1803. College preparatory 
courses of two and three years. Also 
a junior College Course for High 
School Graduates. Campus of 25 
acres and athletic field of 12 acres. 
For catalog address 


MISS MARION COATS, A.M., Principal 
Box 172, Bradford, Mass. 


AAAA O N 


sso 


Aju College kisin 


By-the-Sea 


Highest Sebolsetic Standards. A teacher for 

every, eight girls. Land and water sports. Qutdoor life all the year 
ew guidings unequalled n, Ames. with large, sunny, 

ony. Sabine: Fall term opens Sept. Write for our catalogue. 


GULF PARK COLLEGE Box T GULFPORT, MISS. 


© KENTUCKY, Shelbyville, Washington Street. i rt 
H : Founded 1825. An 
Science Hill School fons Cinsi 
School for Girls. College Preparatory Course. 97th year. 
Piano, Violin and Voice Instruction. Domestic Science, 
Basketball, Tennis, Hockey, Horseback Riding. 
Mrs. W. T. POYNTER, Principal. 


AKELEY HALL ĉr ERS 

FOR GIRLS 
Healthful and picturesque location on Lake Michigan. 
College preparatory and general courses. Individual atten- 
tion. Outdoor sports and systematic physical training. 


For illustrated year book address The Principal, Mary Helen 
Yerkes, Box 345A, Grand Haven, Mich. 


FERRY HALL College preparatory, general high 
school and advanced courses. Also special instruction in 
music, expression and domestic arts and sciences. Located 
in a picturesque woodland estate of twelve acres on the shore 
of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. For catalog address 
Miss ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 328, Lake Forest, Ill, 


National RLA 


Russell Sage College 


Pounded Wy J Mrs. Russell e in connection 
th Emma Willard School 

A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, particu- 
larly on vocational and professional lines. Secretarial 
Work and Household Economics. B. A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address 


Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE E COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 


a e S Women 


Grade: Standard four-year course 
with B. A. degree. Household 
Economics with B. 8, degree. 

Special Courses: Violin, Cello, 

Joice, Piano with B. M. degree. 
normal courses in 


Public 


Two-year 
Household Economics, 
School Music and Art. 
Faculty: Trained in foremost uni- 
versities of Europe and America. 
Location: In beautiful, healthful 


college town, hour from 
Cincinnati. 

Rates: $450. Write for 
Points" and catalog. 


ELEANOR N. ADAMS, Ph.D., President, Box 40, Oxford, Ohio 


FeColonial School 


FOR GIRLS 
In the finest private and official residential section of 
Washington. Courses include es, college prepara- 
tory, 3 years’ collegiate wor music, art, expres- 
sion, secretarial, domestic science. Students observe 
Government operations. Athletics, dramatics. Attrac- 
ei o life within school. For catalog address 
ss Charlotte Crittenden Everett, Principal 
1535 vightesnch Street Washin ton, D. C. 


Founded 1870. A second- 


KEMPER HALL ary school for girls, under 


the charges of the Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal) on North 
Shore between Chicago and Milwaukee. College Prepara- 
tory and General Courses. For catalogue address the 


Sister Superior, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis., Box A. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


A standard college. A. B., B.S., B.M. degrees. 

sional training in Music, ‘Art, Ex ion, i Sionee, 
Secretarial and Physical Education, New gymnasium with 
pool. Six buildings. All athletics. For catalog address 
Illinois Woman's College BoxB Jacksonville, Ill. 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 


61 East 77th Street, New York City 
Address Director for Catalogue. Special 
Summer Session July Ist to August 12th. 


THE GATEWAY 


A School for Girls, offering a one-year tutoring 
course as well as regular college preparatory work. 
General and special courses. Miss Atice E. REYNOLDS, 
= St. Ronan Taes New Haven, Conn. 


one 


"Seven 


DWIGHT SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS Englewood, New Jerse: 


Suburban to New York City. College Preparatory and 

Special Courses. Spacious grounds for games. Athletics 

Riding. MISS E. $. OREIGHTON, Prinelpal 

Camp Mudjckeewia, C. ‘enter Lovell, Me. 

Directress, Miss Ena Pryde 

Address Box 620 R 
J 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


THE 


cudder 


SCHOOL 


West 72d Street at Riverside Drive, New York 


9, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Prepares girls for a or for ute. jal tmo-yepr 
finishing course for H sraguates. Music, 
usehold Arts and Belences Arts and Crafts, 
Expression and Secretarial 
High healthful location 
on o slope of the Lehigh 
Near New 

You and Philadelphia, 


Bishop Ethelbert 
Tal 


De Sie: 


Pool, beautiful 1 lake, water 

riding, tennis and other r recreations. 
Mountain climate. Students from 40 states. 
Write for catalogue and views. 


W. E. MARTIN, Ph.D., President, 
Box F, Bristol, Va. 


Frances Shimer School Junior ale 


For Girls and Youn; 


Ww alting list t the last 3 70th 
September 13th, 1922. *Gatnlog, ad 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY, INC. 


A 
a Me Tas 


i Swimming, and all outdoor 
a F. B®, Pres., Box 616, Sport p Catalone: Pean, 
THE CHATHAM EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Musio, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. 
ration for all colleges, New buildings. Ten-acre 


A.M., Prin., 


Linden Hali Seminary 
a worthy place in life. Beautiful, healthful 
demic and inegs Postgrad Preparatory. Jan A 
Science, Busin 


‘Gymnasium aod Swit Fe Sete Eee 
Dept. ymn: um an wW 
Pe Gnas Be RT i ae Pe ne ae 


Trains young 
women to take 
location ES Aca 


For Girls and Young Women 


Beautifully located in the mountains. High School 
and Junior College courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Home Economics, Secretarial courses. Large 
campus. Outdoor sports. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming pool. New dormitory with. private baths. 
Rate $500. For catalog and view book, address 
H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 135, 


ai 


an 


Schools and Colleges for Girls | 


The | 
Ely School 


For Girls 


Greenwich, Conn. 


In the country. One hour from 
New York. General, Special and 
College Preparatory Courses. 

One-year course, intensive college 
preparatory review. 


Lindenwood 
College 


Hall 
60 minules from 
St. Louts 


St. Charles, Mo. 


eges for young women west 
he Mississippi River. Class A College with two 
four-year courses. New buildings, modern equip- 
P nasium, swimming pool, athletic grounds. 
re-eminently for the training 
ealthful, useful lives. For 


J. L. ROEMER, D. D., Pres., Box 922 


eace Institute 


for girls and young women, founded 1857. 


tions for the 197 Session should be made as 
as k pomibie, Limited number received. Standard 
College. Four Years’ Standard Preparatory. Di- 

fed in Piano, Voice, Art, Expression, Home 

cs. and Physical Education. Certificates in Secre- 
Business Courses. Special attention to outdoor 
Athletics. References required. Address 


GRAHAM, President, Box A, Raleigh, N. C. 


Y CHASE SCHOOL | 


of to-day and to-morrow. Courses: prepar- 
for high school graduates; special. 
n at the national capital. For catalog, address 


CHASE SCHOOL, Box A 
Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph.D., Headmaster, Washington, D. C. 


NEW JERSEY, ORANGE 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


sane aot 13 miles from New York. College prepara- 
courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Supervised 

ns ey work in gymnasium and field. Catalog on request. 
Lucie C. Beauv, Headmistress. 


° Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee-Downer Seminary Campus of Mil 
Downer College. An accredite and standard 


for girls. A four year course for college entrance 
Art, Domestic Science. Catalogue. 
ANNA A. RAYMOND, Principal, Box A 


INS COLLEGE for Women 


Hollins, Virginia 
1842. Standard College Courses for Bachelor 
Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Admission by 
Certificate or examination. 300 students. For catalogue 
address M. Estes Cocke, Secty., Box 343. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 
CHATHAM TRAINING SCHOOL 


~| Preperstn Pris: School for boys offering the essential of 


Condyeted to make men and pot money. 
expenses on! $350. ew cademic an y j$ 
Costing $70,000 fa sddition to $100.00 plant. prs 
on request. 


A. H. CAMDEN, President, Box 102-A Chatham, Va. 


MONT CLAIR ACADEMY 


Gives boys a careful, thorough preparation for the best 
, Scientific schools and business. High ide.ls, 
principles, proper attainments in life, of first im- 

All athletics. Suburban to New York. Adc 
lonN G. MacVicar, Headmaster, Box M, Montclair, N. J. 


NEW MEXICO 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


A mate owned school in the 
of the vigorous, aggres- 


sive West that is developing 
the highest type of manhood. 
Ideal conditions—bracing air, 
sunshine, dry climate. Alti- 
tude—3700 feet. Preparatory LA 


and Ji unior College. Reserve 
cers’ Training Corps. 
Address 


Col. Jas. W. Willson 
Supt. 


BoxM 
Roswell, New Mexico 


The 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


American Magazine 


Military 


St. = ohus ficademy 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


Look carefully at the above picture. Note 
all the details. Compare it with others. Ask 
your military friends to criticize it. Itisa 


snap-shot of one of the six cadet companies 
at St. John’s. Itisa group of lads who have 
placed themselves in harmony with the St. 
John’s system and who are reaping their 
reward in erect, sturdy bodies, and alert, 
wi minds. Itis visual evidence of 
t ghness which marks St. John’s 
training in all departments. St. John’s train- 
ing is man training; it is comprehensive; and 
ilong with mind and body, it develops 
character. 

Summer Tutoring School Opens July 6th 

Send for catalog. Address 
ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 18 F, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


de-awak 


iat thor 


TENNESSEE 


Military Institute 


A school where orderliness, respect for government, 
and the destre to make good replace recklessness and 
the “don’t care” attitude: where every boy is put on 
his mettle to measure himself by established school 
standards. 

Good name of school rests on thorough academic work, 
eMcient military training and physical development, 
and the spirit of T 1., which inspires boys to their 
best achievement. Sound government through sensible 
restraints and incentives to good conduct. Health 
record unsurpassed. Mild climate, outdoor exercises 
all year. R Modern buildings and equipmer 
laboratori ymnasium, swimming pool, cinder tra ack. 
Allathlet Charges moderate. For C atalog address 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt., Box 113 
Sweetwater, Tennessee 


PORTE 


MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
R. O. T. C. and NAVAL UNITS. Est. 1867. 
repares for college and business life. Fifteen 


an ates and five foreign countries represented last 


year. Military training by Army officers. Ei 
Naval cutters. High-powered launch for, Navs 
Unit. Sea trips on U. S. war vessels $70,000 


improvements recently 
outdoor sports the year round 
than public se hools. Catalog 
REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Rector 
Charleston, S. C. 


Mild climate permits 
Broader training 


90th Year (Military since 1857) 


Pre-eminently a College Preparatory School. 
Complete modern equipment. Separate build- 
ing for young boys. “If you wish to make sure 
of your son's Scholastic as well as military 
training, choose Peckskill.”"—The late Maj. Gen. 
Bell's advice to parents. 


Address the PRINCIPALS, Box A-6, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Military Academy 


Page takes young boys (young as 
six) and starts them on to strong, 
intelligent manhood. A school of 
boy sympathy and boy inspiration. 


Lady teachers up to fifth grade. The 
little fellows have the affectionate 
care and attention of exceptional 
House Mothers. Thoroughness in 


fundamentals insisted upon. Mili- 
tary training gives orderliness and 
manly bearing. No high-school 
course. 
Send for the new Page catalog. 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 935 ——  - 
Los Angeles California 
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STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Jor Manly Boys 


Boys from 44 States last session, Largest private 
| academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years 
old prepared for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. Rated Honor School by 
| the War Department; the first school in the South 
to receive this rating. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful and 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure min- 
eral spring water. High mora! tone. Parental 
discipline. Ser rate building and special teachers 
for younger s Mil y training develops 
obedience, health, manly e. Shady lawns, 
expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool, | 
athletic park. Daily drills and exercises in open | 
air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement 
only desired. Personal, individual instruction 
our tutorial system. Academy sixty-two years 
| old. $600,000 plant, full equipment, absolutely 
fireproof. Charges $600. Catalog free. Address | 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President | 
Box A Kable Station, Staunton, Va. | 


The McCallie School 


Founded for Christian Education and not run for 
proñt. High moral and academic standards. Small 
classes, individual attention. Preparation for all 
Jniversities and Government Academies. Military 
Training of the best. AI athletics. Gymnasium and 
Swimming pool. For Catalog address 

Headmasters: 

S. J. McCallie, M.A, and J. P. McCallie, MA, PhD. 

Highland Park Station, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY M®®<pRSPuRG 


AIM OF THE SCHOOL—-A thorough physical, mental 
and moral training for college or business. 

SPIRIT—A manly tone of self-reliance under Christian 
masters from the great un Personal attention 
LOCATION—On the western slope of the famous Cum- 
berland Valley, one of the most beautiful 
and healthful spots of America. 


EQUIPMENT — Modern and complete. 


Magnificent gym- nasium and swim- 
ming pool, Junior School. Catalogue. 
Gymnasium 


WilliamMannOrvin, LL.D. SA 
Headmaster 


Box 159 


IRVING 


SCHOOL for Boys "rier tame” 


25 miles from N. Y., in the beautiful, historic “Irving” 
country. 86th year. "31 years under present Headmaster. 
Extensive grounds. Modern and complete equipment. 
Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Athletic 
Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. 


Address J. M. FURMAN, L. H. D. Headmaster, Box 926 


x Military Aca demy 


TANDS for the ideals of Theodore 


Roosevelt — robust health, clear 
thinking, broad culture. hysical 
and scholastic training tee uture 


leadership. Progressive curriculum, 
able tutors, supervised recreation. Forestry. Advisory 
Board men of national prominence. Twenty-three acres. 
Athletic field. Modern, sunny buildings. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, shower baths, recreation room, study hall. 


Senior and Junior Schools. Academic Term commences 


Sepie tember 20th. Enrollments now being received. Write to 
o! 


A. Carrington, Headmaster, for descriptive booklet. 
ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 
West Englewood, New Jersey 


The American Magazine 
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WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 


A High Grade Preparatory School for boys 
of good character, who are made to feel their 
Men teachers who 
Accredited by leading colleges. 
unit under U. 8. Army officers 


For catalogs address COL. S. SELLERS, Superintendent 
183 Washington Avenue 


Wentworth Junior Barracks—Separate school for younger boys offering exceptional advantages 
New buildings, separate grounds and activities. 


responsibility as gentlemen 
know boys. 
R. OT. C: 


for steady, correct development. 
to Sth grade 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Waynesboro, Virginia 


42nd year, In Blue Ridge Mountains. 1300 ft. altitude. 
Four hours from Washington. Prepares for universities 
and business life. Small classes and individual attention 
secured through faculty of one teacher for every ten cadeta. 
New $250,000 fireproof buildings. Swimming pool and 
all ath Rate $600. Annual Spring Encampment 

For catalog write 


Majer Morgan H. Hudgins RD Tg 
Principal, Box 406 War Dept. 


Military Academy 


14 miles from center of Chicago. Accredited at 
leading universities. Very strong faculty—20 men 
for 200 boys. Training under West Point graduate, 
emphasizes honor; habits of orderliness, precision 
and promptitude, develops leadership. Teacher-con- 
ducted trips to Chicago's art and industrial centers. 
Recreational activities. Not conducted for profit. 
Separate Lower School for younger boys. Catalog. 
‘Address COL. H. D. ABELLS 

Box 1100 


Morgan Park, Chicago, II! 
~~ i z 


| a rer 2 


C A S CA D I E LA College Preparatory 
b : School for Boys. 
Individual attention. Small Classes. Athletics. 
Gymnasium. Well-known School crew. Enrollment 
125. Summer session. Write for catalogs, 

The Cascadilla Schools, Box 134, Ithaca, N. Y. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL 


In beautiful hill country, free from city and town distrac- 
tions. Prepares boys for leading colleges. Academic and 
commercial courses. Diplomas granted. Manual train- 
ing, public speaking. Jpper and lower schools. For 
catalog address HEADMASTER, Box K, Essex Fells, N. J. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY Ideal home prepara- 


tory school for boys in foothills of Alleghanies. Subjects 
selected to suit chosen career. 11 teachers. S-acre athletic 
field. Gymnasium. New concrete swimming pool and skating 


pond 326 feet by 80 feet. 4 buildings. 
15 years and upwards. Catalog. 
James A. HuGues. A. M.. Headmaster 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


Prepares for colleges or technical schools. High, healthful 
location. Faculty of experts. Individual attention through 
Preceptorial System. All indoor and outdoor sports unde 

5 ad- 


Limited to 100 boys, 


BELLEFONTE. PA 


Bulia 

ment v 

Nationally recognized 

the country’s Lesding Military Sebools. Tral: 
life U.S Army Officer detailed. Un acilities for all Atbleties. 
Annual Camp. Write for Catalog. Give age of boy. 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 201, Columbia, Tenn. 


“Built By U.S. Governme 


Students from 26 
States Last Year 


college of for business 


43 Miles from Kansas City 


and World War Veterans. Oldest military school 
west of the Mississippi River. 

Largest gymnasiw Missouri. Indoor heated 
swimming pool; 3 athletic fields. Every 
student participates in competitive athletics, 


Lexington, Mo. 


From 3rd 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 
MILITARY BEDFORD, VA. 

Thorough preparation for college or business life. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Liberal endowment 
permits of unusually low terms. $405 covers all charges. 
No extras. Randolph-Macon boys succeed—640 graduates 
of this school have received full college degrees or entered 
professions in the past 27 years. For catalog address 

E. Sumter Smith— W. R. Phelps, Principals 


Shenandoah Valley 


Founded ACademy 785 
A Military School for Boys 


Located 88 miles from Washington on high land 
overlooking Winchester and beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. College Preparatory with studies fitting for 
business life. A unique honor system of govern- 
ment prevails, wecring 6xpelens discipline and fine 
morale. Special n are studied. Each boy is 
treated as an individual. Certificate admits to West 
Point and Annapolis and all universities admitting 
without examination. 

Gymnasium, swimming pool and all athletics, 
Rate $600. For catalog address 


B. M. Roszel, Ph.D., Major U. S. R., Supt. 
Box A, Winchester, Va. 


D3. Afta. A.J... Offers thorough 
Pasadena Military Academy 0%", thorough 
fundamentals of English education. Fifth to eighth gram- 
mar grades with full high school and college preparatory 

Jom- 


courses. Accredited by University of California. 
pletely modern equipment. Honor system. Summer Camp. 


Catalogue, R. D. No. 2, Box 12 A, Pasadena, Cal. 


SWARTHMORE Schoor Fór sovs 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Prepares for college or life's work. Inculcates “man-mak- 

ing” qualities. Fine academic and athletic spirit. Spacious 

grounds, modern buildings. Junior Department for boys 
Oto 14. Write for catalog. 

W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A. Box16 Swarthmore, Pa. 


WILLISTON A School for Boys 


Preparatory for college or scientific school. Directed 
work and play. Junior School for young boys. A distinct 
school in Address 


ts own building; arate faculty. 
ARCHIBALD V GAL RAITH, Principal 
Box B, Easthampton, Mass. 


PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


For Young Men and Boys 
Prepares for college, tech schools and business. Junior school for 
boys; 84th year; modern equipment; mnasium; swimming pool; 
inspirational faculty; between New York and Phila, Write for 
: i GREEN 


s Penni: FRANCIS HARVEY 
M., ‘tit a on master, Box 60, Pennington, N. J. 


OASt 
HARR ACADEMY 


America’s Great Year Round Open 
Air School on the Gulf. 


sound mind in a sound body. 
sleep on screened porches 
All forms of athletics and water 
sports. Strong college-bred fac- 
ulty—a teacher to every 20 boys. 
Every boy recites every day in every class. 
Military and Naval Training under U. S. 
Gov't Officers. Separate Department for 
boys 8 to 15. Separate campus and equip- 
Write for Catalogue and View Book. 
GULFPORT, MISS. 


ment. 
ACADEMY R 1. 


Send Us the Boy and We will Return You the Ma 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


BINGHAM Sate" 


_ Founded 1793. Our highes 

ideal is to develop boys into 

men of purpose. Careful, thor- 

ough preparation for college. 

General courses with diploma. 

Physical development, erect 

carriage through military 

training under U. S. Army 

officers. Superb location 2500 

feet above sea level, in world- 

famous climate. Buildings constructed for health 
safety and utility. Grounds of 200 acres. 
athletic sports. For catalog address 


BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 
Box A Asheville, N. C. 


Fifty minutes from San Francisco, 
near Leland Stanford University. 
For boys of 7 years and older, pre- 
paring them for college or business. * 
50° enter Yale, Harvard, ete. 
Thorough physical examinations 
and mental tests—progress re- 
corded. Open-air classroomsand 
sleeping porches. Super- 

vised athletics. Military 
instruction. For catalog 

address 


Box W-4 
Menlo Park, California 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


An endowed preparatory school 
with graduates now leading in 
scholarship and student activities 
in 26 colleges. Conducted with the 
firm belief that h hy bodies 
give th t chance for the right 
growth of the mind. 60 Acre 
campus. All athletic sports, swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium. Lower 
school for boys under 14. 57th 
year. For booklets address 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D. 
Headmaster 
Hightstown, N. J. 


Pf FOR 


yaa m 


blé 


KEO. 


Box 6-Y 


W. DOUGLASS, HEADMASTER, Wilbraham, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 567 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 

Established 1828. Prepares just vel MASSA- 

CHUSETTS INSTI UTE OF TECHS toay and 

other scientific schools, Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T., K 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


Semi-military, Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 20. 
Mountain health resort in W. Va., 100 miles from 
Washington, D. C. Write for rates and catalog to 
Roserr E. ALLEN, Sup’'t, W.Virginia, Berkeley Springs, Bor C. 


BLAIR ACADEMY A Real Boys’ School, 


near Delaware Water 
Gap. General education and college preparation. Su 
building equipment, every modern facility. Fine athlete 
spirit. Separate Lower School. Catalog. Address 

John C. Sharpe, LL.D., Headmaster, Box F, Blairstown, N. J. 


MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 


kaai 


College and business preparation. raymen training and 
athletic sports. Address CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, 
P. O. Box 517, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


PILLSBURY 


46th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum collage prua 
aration. Individual instruction. Military and Manual 
Training. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Exceptional 
advantages in Orchestra and Band Music. Catalog. MIO 
B. PRICE, Ph. D., Principal, Box 397A, Owatonna, Minn, 


SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


A_ college Droparasory. chureh 
(Episcopal) school for l Ex- 
perienced faculty whose first aim 
is high scholastic standing. All 
athletics. Physical correction 
and benefit thru military train- 
ing. A few vacancies for boys 
14-15 years. Apply prompsly. 
Summer School. Address Box 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 
Faribault, Minn. 
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Worthwestern Military and Maval Academy 


70 m iles A virile American preparatory school that will interest discriminating 
Ch É parents and tat will appeal to a boy whe lovy Seana epee a 
å z r automobiles and other sports. Students of good character only received. 
ULVER men lead in classrooms or f om A School operated on self-government principles and honor ideals. Recog- 
on college athletic fields. 83% of - ws nized by colleges, the War Department and the public as one of the great schools of America. 
ulver men enter higher institutions. x Exceptional location and buildings with every known improvement in heating, lighting, 
> sanitation, fire-proofing, etc. A visit to the school while it is in session urged. Attendance 

limited. Catalogue outlining its many distinctive advantages on request. 


COLONEL R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


| _ College preparatory and training for busi- 
| ness’ life. 


All athletic activities, military and 
_ cavalry training. $2,000,000 equipment. 
Write for catalog. 


The Dept. of Information | 
CULVER, Indiana 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


chfield School 


_ For Boys of 15 or Under 


p v= f School in one of the oldest 
eat schoo centers of the country. The 
village of Litchfield has a true educa- 
atmosphere, and is free from tempta- 
macs distractions. Well appointed 
ounds. Boys are happy in 

attractive tive fome life. All indoor and out- 
` po horseback riding, supervised 
t training. Manual training. Latin 
ind French. Rates $1,000. For detailed | 
tion address | 


CAROLINA NAVAL-MILITARY ACADEMY 


Beautifal Environment and Splendid Equipment 
Altitude 2300 feet on the Celebrated Asheville-Hendersonville Health Plateau, the “Land of the Sky.” 


Elegant quarters, excellent food, campus and farm of 350 acres, large lake, rowing, fishing, golf, athletics. 
Classical, Engineering, Commercial courses. Pupils live in homes with the teachers. 


September and May in the ‘‘open”’ in new bungalettes. 


paater. School for boys 10 to 12 years of age, High School for older boys. Experienced educators. Limited to 
100 boys. For catalog address, The Headmaster, HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. n 


| Seale 
Academy 


(Military) 


Greenbrier 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


| For boys of all ages in all the grades. Comfortable 
buildings in a charming eight-acre wooded park to live 
in, a gymnasium and seven-acre athletic field to play 
in, and all in the matchless climate of California. 
Accredited to the Universities. Catalogs. 


enna C. EMERY, Headmaster 


A modern school with large corps of expert instruc- 
tors. 2300 ft. elevation, on Main Line, C. & O. R. R. 
Station Ronceverte. ‘Expenditure of $125,000 this 
year on new buildings and improvements. Athletic 
field. New gymnasium. Terms $500. Catalog. 


Address Col. H. B. MOORE, A. M., Prin., Box 23, 


i les Frederick Brusie, A.M.,Principal (Presbyterian) Lewisburg, W. Va. Palo Alto, California 
f Conn., or Ossining, N. Y. asl 
| St Johns School Hitchcock Military Academy 
- | | _ 18 miles from San Francisco. Everything to make your 
y | boy staunch, sturdy American. All year round outdoor life. 
A’ seredited home school for boys from 9 to 20 Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. Splendid equipment. Experienced instructors. Academy 
ole Small classes with in- For manly boys. Fhorough preparation for college fully ted by Colleges. Indoor rifle range. Physical 
: d tem of training by and business. Military training. High standard Coates Tennis, etc. New ae, Poa; 
e o or y re tured environment. academic work. Individual instruction, small classes. character bame eee training of at, $ and 
letics. I. located in healthful, invigorati Physical Culture and Athletics. Gymnasium and || buil Seperate room etme Mo uniors in 
i vigorating Drill Hall, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. Junior parece year telog s onday in Septem- 
ic session $650. Hall for boys under 18. Write for catalog. ber. W Write for illustrated ca to 
r Sumter term For [FER He addres William Adaison Ranney, A. M., Principal REX E. SHERER, President, San Rafael, Cal. 
? SANDIFER, Headmaster = | eee 
3 Box d ville, N. C. e . 
«| £ Hendersonville San Diego Army and Navy Academy H O R P E 
vi E he towers, Drawer oe Erepares for Colleges, West Point, and me Univer- 
‘alifornia’s highest scholastic rat! Christian 
A | Institute tor college or business. TA Land and water sports all year, Summer session | One bout nk ge Boys sader = 5 CAMP 
H faculty, fo "study silt ve Lot attention. | Suly 1 — September 1. Catalog. Address President, i los Forst he in can Lake, 
| ee noth year For catalogue, adioa UP | Box A, Paciric BEACH STA., San Diego, California. ‘crest, no 
: ! COL. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant, MOSES BROWN SCHOOL | Rutgers Preparatory School Rie aide 
v School— Uni: rd fi 1l ntrance - Invest for your boy in a sc where the men understan: 
Missouri M ilitary Academy tion and for succe of graduates în college. Indiv dual | boys, and where school paoms favors success. .Strong 
L Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- | Programs. Athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. athletics. Refined life. repares for best colleges. Your 
s fully co-ordinated military and academic training. Equip- Lawer School—Special home care and training of younger | boy's age and aim? Write or catalogue to 
2 ment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue address bort. Separate room for every grade. Catalog. A. M. HAYS, Registrar New Brunswick, N. J. 
r i . | SE K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R. I. 
£ Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 122, Mexico, Missouri | Ohio Military Institute Hi beaut | Box 95, GERMANTOWN, OHIO 
° g uttu . . “1: . 
s PALO e Millitary Academy, exclusively Yor bars Tom | Ohio Mi itary Institute jscstion Mii- Miami Military Institute 
session 1 months in he year—a home for | tary drill subordinate to academic work. Lower school Thirtyæighth year. Junior College and Preparatory 
s air oroi Enrollment | for younger boys. Certificates admit to colleges. Co: y fi ys hook: B eg C 1 d 
s te permita outdoor life and builds | Athletics. A. M. Hensuaw, Superintendent, Box posh TEE I OO Tan A uy a 
| a. sg Cang- Park, Palo Alto, Cal. 1615, College Hill, Ohio (near Cincinnati). i August. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, Presipent. 
§ THE MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY woodstock, va. CALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
Ld 75th Year Year Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beautl- | For boys of 6 to 15 years. Modern buildings. Large case- 
a ful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miss from Washington. Pre- | ment windows permit n air study and anA Small 
4 Scuoor FOR YOUNG Boys. Elevation 1000 | Pares for colle e and business. MURS a Modern | classes. Well equipped. gymnasium and al c field. 
i Ad Noble Hill, Principal, Wood- equipment. th year. Limited t 00 boys. $500. Non-sectarian. Open all the year. Address 
k - estlso z Nartkari Sina Camp. | Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Headmaster. 4001 W. 16th Street, Los Angeles, California 
é 
fs 
i 250 Alert Boys 22 Competent Men | R 
s $800,000 Equipment 
’ 
t 89th year opens Sept. 19th 
i MILITARY SCHOOL 
| WORCES I ER Develops the boy and 
| trains him for leader- 


ship by a comprehen- 
sive system of athletic, 
military and general 
activities. All the | 
courses of a large high 


| J ACADEMY 


| WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
| 
I 


St ilit y 
amford Military Academ 

A preparatory school that pursues sound educational 
methods and provides a thorough training for mind 
and body. Located in the beautiful hill country of 
or Connecticut, convenient to New York, the situation is 
school. Write for catalog. ideal. Classes are purposely small and students are 


RATES: $1000 single 
$850 double 


JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys 


For tatal address the 
G. D. Church, M.A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 


assured individual consideration from every teacher. 
The locality permits every kind of outdoor sport and 
the gymnasium is well equipped for all indoor exer- 
cise. SummerCamp. For catalog address 


WALTER D. GERKEN, A. M., Principal 
New Canaan, Connecticut 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON 
Superintendent 

708 Third Street 
Boonville, Missouri 


DIRECTORY OF SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGES 90-91-92 
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‘When he suddenly takes to soap-and-water- 


Your boy! 
For all too short a while he 
will be in your home. 


There comes a time in every 
boy’s life when his dislike for 
washing suddenly disappears, 
and for mysterious reasons he 
begins to scrub. 


While he is still with you, en- 
courage this cleanliness. “So 
great is the effect of cleanliness 
upon man that it extends even 
to his moral character.” 


Give him plenty of Ivory 
Soap for his face and hands. 
He can wash a dozen times a 
day with Ivory and his skin 
will still be soft and smooth. 


Give him Ivory for his bath 
—it lathers so richly, it rinses 
off so quickly and “It floats!’ 
It is pure and mild; white and 
fragrant, too. 


In all these seven different 
ways, Ivory isa manly, friendly, 
fine soap for boys. 


Whenever soap comes into contact with the skin—use Ivory. 


IVORY SOAP [17] 994% PURE 


Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 


Small Cake 
Eor toilet, bath, puey, 
sham fine laundry. 
Can he divided in two for 
individual toilet use. 


Large Cake 
Especially for laundry use. 
Also preferred by many for 
the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 
Especially for the washbowl 
washing of delicate garments- 
| Sample package free on "~ 
quest to Divison 
18-F, Dept. °? 
Home Economics. 
ML, | The Procter & 
z Gamble Co., ©" 


uJ 
Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cineion* 
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This Magic Called 


° 


Radio 


What will it mean in your home in the next ten years? 


T WAS very quiet that Sunday 
night... . As I stood on the roof of 
the big building of the Westinghouse 
Company in Newark, New Jersey, it 
seemed that the stars were twinkling 

a bit too innocently; that the sky, which 
looked as guileless as a baby’s eyes, was 
concealing a secret which it could tell if it 
would. 

It was as if the Universe by its very 
silence were saying, “Examine me closely, 
sir; see that I have nothing up my sleeve; 
things are no different in the air to-night 
than they have been since the creation.” 

I knew, of course, that it 
Was not true; that somehow, 
somewhere in the great ex- 
panse between the roofs of 
the city and the stars, mad 
spirits were at work. And 
that men and women in 
thousands of homes were 
making preparations for a 

. mysterious festival. 

At that very hour, a gray- 
haired woman, in a little 
house up the Hudson, sat 
at her desk and, reaching 
across to a wooden cabinet, 
turned a round black knob. 
-..In Pittsburgh, the rector 
of a fashionable church 
stepped up to the pulpit and 
touched an electric switch. 
-+.In a certain Western 
city a man excitedly pressed 
a telephone receiver to his 
car... In a far-off camp in 
northern Ontario a group of 
lumbermen’s wives crowded 
tagerly, almost fearfully, around a table 
on which was a queer-looking square 

ox.... Human atoms, separated by hun- 
dreds of miles, yet acting at that hour as 
f some invisible bond united them with a 
S Mmon expectation. What seeming mad- 

ESS. 

Down-stairs in the big building, one 
ound a scene even more strange. At the 
tnd of a long room with whitewashed 
walls, twelve members of the orchestra 
ofa Broadway theatre sat around a grand 
Pano tuning their instruments, The prin- 
“pal actors and actresses of Ed Wynn's 


wireless radiophone. 


By Bruce Barton 


show, “The Perfect Fool,” were gathered 
in little groups chatting aimlessly. There 
was the murmur and bustle of suppressed 
excitement. As the hands of the clock 
traveled on toward eight, a sudden hush 
fell on the company. We had been warned: 
we sat still in our chairs, watching a young 


‘man in shirt sleeves who stood facing that 


round white disk. . 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, ad- 
dressing not us but a cylindrical object 
hanging in front of him, “this is an im- 

ortant occasion. For the first time in 
uman history, an entire theatrical per- 


“And Just Think! 
It All Comes Out of the Air!” 


HAT is what nine out of ten persons say, 

when they listen to the programs that are 
being broadcasted all over the country by the 
Preachers, politicians, 
actors, singers, news reporters, and lecturers 
are heard every night by scores of thousands 
of men, women, and children, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and from Cuba to the 
lumber camps of Canada. The story of what 
this great modern miracle is accomplishing is 
told in these pages. 


formance is to be sent out by radio through 
the air. There are perhaps fifty thousand 
machines within receiving distance of this 
broadcasting station. If we may assume 
five listeners to each machine, our audi- 
ence to-night consists of a quarter of a 
million people. Iam glad to introduce the 
first actor whose performance has ever 
been listened to by such an audience: 
Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Ed Wynn.” 

“Can you see me?” shouted Ed Wynn, 
stepping up to the transmitter. A woman 
sitting in the back of the room tittered, 
but the expressionless cylinder made no 


response. Ed seemed just a trifle taken 
aback by the silence, but recovered him- 
self at once and went on. 

“Were going tostart with the overture,” 
he announced; “‘and if there are any in- 
valids listening in, I hope they will go 
away from the machines; because, after 
that, the jokes begin.” 

The orchestra played for ten minutes 
and stopped. Again Ed stepped forward 
and began the long comical dialogue which 
for weeks had been convulsing his audi- 
ences at the theatre. It was hard going. 
There was no background of scenery, no 
colored lights, no pretty 
girls, no fat men rocking 
with laughter in the first 
row—none of the encourage- 
ments that are so necessary 
to the actor’s success. Yet 
Ed forged courageously 
ahead; while we, who had 
been warned that any sound 
from us would also be 
picked up and sent broad- 
cast, tried by our smiles to 
do what we could. to help 
him get his stuff across. 

“That’s an awful thing to 
pull fun out of!” he ex- 
claimed when the first scene 
ended. 

Yet he managed to squeeze 
a good amount of fun into 
it, none the less. Several 
hundred persons from vari- 
ous parts of the United 
States and Canada wrote 
him the next day that they 
had listened to his jokes and 
songs, and had been royally entertained. 
Listened in their own homes, in cities and 
towns and even remote farmhouses as far 
west as Nebraska and as far south as Cuba! 

I slipped out after a while and made my 
way up-stairs to the sending-room at the 
top of the building, where with the aid of 
various complicated and expensive-look- 
ing machinery the “stuff” was “going 
out.” The door was open onto the roof 
and I looked up again at the stars, think- 
ing how strange a medley of music and 
words, of fact and jest and friendly talk, 
was whirling through the ether that night. 
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This boy is putting up his own wires, so that he can listen to the ‘‘broadcasted’’ programs. In the first picture, the 
right wire as you look at it is the antenna. It can be stretched between the upper story of the house and a tree, or 
some neighboring building. The left wire runs down and is seen, in the second picture—where the boy is inside the 
basement or cellar,—coming in through the sash of the window and being fastened to the safety fuse. The two wires 
leading upward, in the second picture, go to the receiving instrument. The lower left-hand wire leads to a lead water 
pipe (see the third picture where the boy is fastening it). This ‘‘grounds’’ that wire, thus completing the circuit 


I thought of the little lady up the Hud- 
son. The rector of the fashionable church 
in Pittsburgh is her son; and every Sunday 
evening in her front parlor she sits beside 
that uncanny cabinet and turns the knob 
until the receiver vibrates with the singing 


WESTINGHOUSE PHOTO 


of a far-away choir, and with the sound 
of his voice—her boy. I thought of the 
man in the Western city, Ed Wynn’s 
father-in-law, who never has seen Ed on 
the stage. What were his feelings, I won- 
dered, as out of the night air came to his 
ears Ed’s jokes and laughter and songs. 
My thought was interrupted by a voice 
from the sending-room; the operator had 
connected the ‘‘loud talker,” the little 
device by which the sound is magnified 
so that it can be heard easily throughout a 
room. One of the comedians down-stairs 
was speaking: 

Comepian: Are you Mr. Wynn? 

Ep: Yes, have been for years. 

Comepian: Well, I want a job with your 
show. 

Ep: What can you do? 

Comeptan: I imitate a canary. 

Ep (with surprise): Purposely? 

It was hard to remember that more than 


a hundred thousand people were listening 
in on this jesting; still harder to realize 
that through the same ether were travel- 
ing solemn words like these: à 


The Lord is in his holy temple; let all the 
earth keep silence before him. 


Instead of having 
nothing to talk 
about but thedaily 
domestic and busi- 
ness worries, a man 
and his wife can 
enjoy a concert to- 
gether, hear a good 
lecture, get the 
latest news, listen 
to an entire Broad- 
way production, or 
learn what Wash- 
ington has to say 
about the weather 
for to-morrow 


Thousands of boys, 
all over the coun- 
try, have installed 
wireless receiving 
equipment, and 
are entertained 
and educated by 
thus being brought 
in touch with the 
great outside 
world. The radio 
receiving appara- 
tus is so simple 
‘that a child can 
easily learn to han- 
dle it effectively 
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“Rock of Ages” and Ed Wynn’s song 
hit, “A Doll House,” flying together 
through space! And many of the receiving 
machines so tuned that by a simple turn 
of the knob one might choose whether he 
should have jazz or a hymn, a slap-stick 
jest or a prayer! I thought of the first 
telegraph message flashed over the Balti- 
more-Washington line seventy-eight years 
ago last spring—the pious exclamation of a 
reverent soul: “What hath God wrought!” 
And it seemed to me that every program 
from a broadcasting station might well be 
prefaced by a modification of that solemn 
message: “What is God working,” and 
“What will God work?” 


Rapo receiving outfits vary in price 
from $25 to $200, with a nominal charge 
for installation. An observer walking 
through any community can usually pick 
out the radio homes by the “antenn”; 
that is to say, the hundred feet of wire 
stretched over the roof or from some con- 
venient tree or pole near the house; but a 
census of homes with antenne would be 
very far from complete. Through a new 
invention called a “loop antennæ,” con- 
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This Magic Called Radio, by BRUCE Barton 


sisting of a frame which can be hung in a 
room, or even hidden under. the bed, it is 
possible to receive messages. without ex- 
ternal wires, provided the circumstances 
are favorable. Machines have been oper- 

ated with one wire attached to an ordinary 
bedspring and the other to the radiator. 

The receiving instrument itself consists 
of a neat cabinet containing certain coils 
and vacuum tubes, which I do not under- 
stand and you do not need to. All that is 
necessary 1s to make the proper connec- 
tions to the antennz and the batteries, 
and to move the little black knob on the 
cabinet until it is in tune with the wave 
lengths which are carrying the message 
or program you want to receive. The 

rocess is a little more complicated than 
peia an ordinary telephone receiver off 
the hook, but considerably less compli- 
cated than running an automobile. A 
child can operate a radio machine—and 
often does. 


T VARIOUS central points in the coun- 

try there are sending, or “ broadcast- 
ing,” stations from which programs of news, 
music, entertainment, and instruction go 
out either daily or two or three times a 
week. The Eastern territory has more sta- 
tions than the rest of the country; but 
there is probably no home in the United 
States so remote that, with a really good 
receiving instrument, it cannot hear one 
or more broadcasting stations. 

What such a home receives is almost a 
liberal education. The science or art of 
broddcasting is still very new; but already 
an impressive amount of ingenuity has 
been expended in keeping the folks at the 
other end happy and satisfied. 

For example, on the Sunday of my visit 
to Newark there was music at every hour, 
onthe hour. At three o'clock in the after- 
noon occurred the regular Sunday-after- 
noon service, with choir singing, prayer, 
and a sermon by a well-known New York 
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After Pa has milked the cows, and fed the hogs, and eaten his 
own supper, he and the family can sit down in their lonely farm- 
house and listen to music, or laugh at a famous comedian’s 
jokes, or hear a talk by one of the country’s celebrated men 


clergyman. Following that, came more 
music and a talk by a “Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary. Then still more music and a ten- 
minute appeal by the head of an organiza- 
tion seeking funds for European relief. 
At seven o'clock, Miss Anita Loos, who 
writes the scenarios for many of Douglas 
Fairbanks’s feature pictures, talked for 
fifteen minutes on “How to Write a 
Scenario.” After her talk there was still 
more music, and then Ed Wynn. 

On another day, Walter Camp talked 
on keeping physically fit; Lyman Abbott 
spoke for hfteen minutes one afternoon on 


= This gives you a glimpse of the room from which have been sent many of 
_ the programs which perhaps you, sitting in your own home, have enjoyed. 
“The cylinder, into which Miss Shepard is about to sing, is the transmitter. 
- It receives the vibrations of the voice, which later travel through miles of 
space, are caught by the antennz at your home, and brought to your ears 


Roosevelt. The fashion editor of one of 
the big New York papers sends out fashion 
hints to women listeners at a regular 
morning hour three times a week; weather 
reports and market quotations are broad- 
casted twice daily, so that the farmer in 
the farthest corner of a nearby state may 
know at noon, and again at night, just 
what to expect. 

How many homes in the United States 
are equipped with radio receiving appara- 
tus of some sort, nobody knows. The 
manufacturers know that they have sold 
upward of 100,000, but when you add the 
home-made sets assembled by amateurs 
you reach a total which may be 500,000 
or even 1,000,000, according to the esti- 
mates of Mr. Hoover’s department. This 
much is sure—every manufacturer of re- 
ceiving sets is behind with his orders. 
Radio enthusiasm is spreading through the 
nation like whooping cough through a 
kindergarten; it has taken the place of 
prohibition as the foremost topic of dinner- 
party conversation. Everyone is specu- 
lating about the future of the art, and the 
wildest ideas are abroad in the land as to 
what radio can and will do. 


Se IT may be worth while, before con- 
sidering the future of radio, to explain 
frankly its present limitations. Radio will 
not wash the dishes, nor project motion 
pictures onto the dining-room wall. It 
can sing the baby to sleep—but it won’t 
rock his cradle. It is useful in keeping 
Father at home at night—but if Father 
thinks that it is going to bring up the wood 
from the cellar, or lock the front door and 
put the cat out, he would better not buy a 
receiving machine. In these matters he 
will be disappointed. 

Speaking more seriously, the best way 
to picture the action of radio is to compare 
the ether—that strange, unseen, unfelt 
something which is everycuhere—with the 
surface of a pond. If somewhere in the 
pond a toy boat is floating and you toss 
in a stone, the (Continued on page 70) 


What I Owe the Other Fellow 


There is no such thing as a self-made man. No one achieves anything by his own 
efforts alone; all along the way are countless others who contribute 
to his progress, who help him to reach his goal 


By Edgar A. Guest 


LL my life I have heard about the 
self-made man. He has been 
written up in all the leadmg 
publications of the world. He 
has frequently written of him- 

self—not always Tom a spirit of pride, 
but often from a desire to inspire others 
even at the sacrifice of his own modesty. 

The self-made man has become a sym- 
bol of energy and industry in our national 
life. I think he is more truly American 
than anything else. We have grown fond 
of him. We cultivate his acquaintance 
and we advertise his worth. 

As a lad I was fed on 
books of the “From Farm 
Boy to Senator” type. We 
have all been told and re- 
told that no gate is barred 
to the boy a courage and 
ability and integrity. True 
greatness, in the common 
belief, is nearly always self- 
made. 

I learned that, and used 

_to believe it. Now I am 
older and have met many 
men, great and otherwise, 
I still believe firmly in the 
possibilities of greatness in 
every healthy American boy. 
The farmer’s lad may be- 
come senator; the boy on 
the obscure Illinois farm 
may rise to the Presidency 
of the United Srates; there 
may be, and undoubtedly 
is, another Henry Ford 
dreamily trudging his way . 
to the district school this 
very morning; to-morrow’s 
captains of industry may be 
selling newspapers on our 
street corners, and no doubt 
the papers of thirty years 
from now will be writing 
them up as “self-made.” 

In spite of all this, I have 
come to the conclusion that 
there is no such thing as a 
self-made man. 

I have never known any- 
one who reached the goal 
we call success single-handed 
and alone. There is no such 
thing as solitaire in the game of life. To 
be a great leader, a man must have follow- 
ers. Fo have followers, a man must have 
fricnds and be worthy of them. 

No man is wholly self-made. It cannot 
be done, and it isn’t done. All along the 
way, others have made their contributions 
to the fame and glory of the one. 

Each of us is the sum of our own efforts 
plus the gifts of others. How much of 
the deeds we are proudest of are our own, 
and how much came from friendly hands, 
we alone know, and that but vaguely. 
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Guest. 


prise. 


The joy of accomplishment becomes 
conceit and arrogance ‘when one forgets 
the assistance he has received, and as- 
sumes himself to be the exclusive author 
of his own achievement. 

I have had a fortunate and fairly suc- 
cessful life, so far. Things have broken 
well for me. Ihave had my share of trou- 
ble, but I have never been in a pit from 
which I had to struggle out alone. Al- 
ways, friends have stood by ready to 


nee me 
thers have smoothed the rough way 


You Don’t Play 
All the 


Instruments in the Band 


“TL‘VERY worth-while thing that has 
come to me has come on the stream 
of good will of the other fellow,” says Mr. 
“I have acquired what little I 
have, not by main strength or by single- 
handed combat; it has become mine be- 
cause the other fellow was willing to let 
me have it, glad to see me get it, and eager 
to help me to get it. I never see a newsboy 
on the street, doing his best to sell the ` 
newspapers for which I write, but that I 
feel he is a partner in my personal enter- 
Unless he were out there selling 
that paper successfully my position would 
not last long. I could not run all the de- 
partments by myself. The one-man band 
attracts a little attention as a curiosity, 
but he can never compete with a sym- 
phony orchestra as a maker of sweet 
music.” 


for me. I have had many a “hitch” on 
a kindly wagon going my way; many a 
swift ride in a motor car over roads where 
I might not have had the strength or cour- 
age or faith to go alone; and | stand to- 
day where I am—not yet at the top, l 
hope—resting on the kindly shoulders of 
uncounted friends. 

I owe a lot to the other fellow. He has 
done much for me. As a matter of fact, 
the other fellow has made me possible. I 
cannot recount here all the kindly favors 
and helps I have received back through 


the years; but that they are a part of me 
and of my success I am sure. 

The other fellow began taking an inter- 
est in me and my welfare when I was a 
boy attending school and putting in my 
spare time at a drug store, trying to make 
myself generally useful. 

I was small of stature, but willing. I 
think I must have attracted the other fel- 
low’s attention first by having almost to 
stretch myself full length into that old- 
fashioned cigar case to get his favorite 
brand. It makes little diference now 

; what caused him to notice 
me. The important fact 
is that he did and learned to 
know my name. That was 
really the beginning of my 
acquaintance with the other 
fellow. 

In that drug store I met 
men of every. occupation. 
There were three who stand 
out in my memory to-day 
above the throng of others 
who daily came and went. 
One was a banker, another 
a merchant, and the third 
was then employed as book- 
keeper by the Detroit “Free 
Press.” . 

I didn’t know it then, but 
I do now, that I was flirting 
with three opportunities. 
Each of those three other 
fellows had it in his power 
to shape my career. What 
my future was to be de- 
pended not entirely upon 
my own choice. The other 
fellow was to have his say 
in the matter. Had the 
banker or the merchant 
spoken first, the newspaper 
might never have heard of 
me. Had neither of the three 
spoken, the drug store might 
still be the scene of my 
labors. 

But the other fellow took 
me from the soda-water 
counter sooner than I ex- 

ected. The “Free Press” 
bookkeeper did the trick. 

He offered me Saturday- 
afternoon employment in the counting de- 
partment of that paper. I jumped at the 
chance. During the summer months I 
worked full time, and in addition took 
care of the baseball score board, which 
was then a feature of the paper’s outdoor 
publicity program. 

That was my start. That was the be- 
ginning of “the other fellow’s” active in- 
terest in me. The bookkeeper has faded 
out of my life, but his place has been taken 
by scores of others who have contributed, 
and continue to contribute almost daily, 
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something of themselves and their own to 
my happiness. I joined my paper in 1895, 
and from that day to this my name has 
been regularly on its pay roll. I hope to 
keep it there until Death writes “30” after 
my last line of copy—that being the way 
we newspaper writers indicate that the 
story has come to an end. 

As a reporter I could not have succeeded 
without the other fellow. He gave me 
my best stories. 

I got the credit for getting them, but it 
was often the friend in the 
policeman’s uniform, or in 
the plain clothes of the de- 
tective, who was really en- 
titled to it. I was young 
then and thought much of 
myself. I had the notion 
that I was really doing it 
all; but I know now how 
much I depended for my 
success upon those’ with 
whom I came in contact. 

The exclusive newspaper 
story always comes first 
from some other fellow. It 
has to come from some- 
where. It is not the prod- 
uct of the reporter's imag- 
ination, nor is it created by 
his own ability. 


JN MY case, sometimes 
the other fellow was high 
in public office; sometimes 
he was patrolling a beat; 
sometimes he was a janitor 
in a building; sometimes a 
nurse in a hospital, or the 
driver of an ambulance; 
sometimes he was a pris- 
oner in the jail, or a bar- 
tender, or a minister, or a 
mysterious anonymous 
friend over the telephone; 
but whoever or whatever 
he was, he contributed to 
my achievement. 

When I was covering the 
police beat, the chief of 
detectives was friendly to 
me. He liked me and I 
liked him; we got along 
well together; but I should 
have failed in my duty to 
my paper had I turned in 
only the stories which he 
was pleased to give out. 
When he made public a 
story, he gave it to all the 
reporters. He could not 
and would not play favor- 
ites. His news was never 
to be exclusive. The trick 
of the good reporter was to 
get it before the chief was 
willing to announce it. 

This is my debt to the 
other fellow. He let me 
into the secrets. 

“Where did you get that 
story you printed this 
morning,” the chief stormed at me one 
afternoon. 

“T can’t tell you,” I replied. 

“You'll never get another bit of news 
out of this office unless you do,” was his 
threat. Towhich I answered, “I’d never get 
another good story around here if I did.” 

He grinned and walked away. We 
argued that many and many a time, al- 


this country. 


ways with the same result. I never told; 
and while he may have suspected who the 
other fellow was, he was never certain. 
But he knew, and I knew, that the other 
fellow was helping to make me successful. 

But I did not want to’ be a reporter all 
my life. I had my dreams and my ambi- 
tions. There was much that I wanted to 
do. The opportunity, however, lay not 
altogether with me but with others. I 
wanted to do creative work. I thought 
that I could do it, but I had never tried. 
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EDGAR A. GUEST 


“Eddie” Guest is probably closer to the hearts of the great mass 
of American people than any other living poet. 
sons read daily his clean, cheery verse, which is syndicated by 
one hundred and fifty representative American newspapers. 
a lecturer he is one of the best drawing cards on the platform in 
In one Western city more than forty thousand 
persons turned out, in a few nights, to hear him deliver a series 
of readings from his own poems. 
gest phonograph companies in the country released the first of a 
series of Guest records—on which the homespun lyrist recited 
three of his own poems: ‘‘It Couldn’t Be Done,” “Ma and the 
Auto,” and “Wait Till Your Pa Comes Home.” 
broadcasted by radiophone from Stockton, California, and picked 
up by thousands of amateur wireless telephone enthusiasts from 
Vancouver, B. C., to Los Angeles, and as far east as Denver. 
Guest has received a flood of letters from grateful listeners. 
year the demands for his poems, collected in book form, reached 
the tremendous figure of two hundred and fifty 


My first attempt was a bit of color- 
dialect verse. I created it. It was mine. 
I had done that single-handéd and alone. 
That was self-made. I shudder when I 
look at it now to see how crude and trivial 
a bit it was. If I were the Sunday editor 
and that indifferent work were handed to 
me I doubt that I should publish it. 

Fortunately for me the Sunday editor 


Millions of per- 


Last January one of the big- 


These have been 


was a gentle, kindly; helpful friend. T 
think now he saw, not the thing I had 
done, but the things I might some day do. 
He opened the Sunday page to me. He 
printed that first bit; and he did more—he 
printed my signature beneath it. I have 
never ceased being grateful tohim. It was 
that one kindly act of his that has made 
possible much that has come to me since. 

Had he rejected it; had he pointed out 
the weakness of it, or even so much as 
smiled’ at the poverty of its thought I 
might never again have 
ventured into the field of 
creative writing. Instead, 
he gave me encouragement 
and hope. 

He was the other fellow 
shaping my career. He 
made it possible for me, 
time and again after that, 
to appear in his columns; 
and to him | owe much. 
He gave me my chance. 

Life cannot be lived hap- 
pily without the other fel- 
low. We had an experience 
the other night: It was 
bitterly cold. | We had 
been spending the evening 
with friends who live about 
twelve miles out in the 
country. We drove out in 
our car. Apparently we 
were equipped with all that 
human beings can possess 
for safety and comfort. 
We might have said truth- 
fully that we were inde- 
pendent of the world. We 
could pass the other fel- 
low, or let him pass us, as 
we chose. 


T MIDNIGHT we be- 
gan the journey home. 
For some reason or other, 
the motor, which had been 
reliable up to that minute, 
could not be started. We 
were twelve miles from 
home on a cruel night and 
powerless to move. Could 
we handle that situation 
single-handed and alone? 
Did we have brains or 
strength or money or abil- 
ity enough to extricate 
ourselves from that embar- 
rassing situation? No. We 
were stuck; we were up 
against it and the prospect 
was not encouraging. 

But out poured our 
friends. Clothes lines were 
dug up from somewhere. 
The other fellow backed 


his car down to us, tried to 


As 


Mr. tow us, but the ropes 
Last snapped and had to be dis- 
carded. 


thousand “Wait a minute,” said a 


friend; “I know where 
there’s a wire cable that won’t break.” 

I have yet to learn where he obtained 
it. All I know is that when he reappeared 
he had with him enough wire to make a 
durable tow line; and with that to bind 
us together, the other fellow towed us that 
twelve miles and landed us safely at our 
front door. 

Home on our (Continued on page 78) 
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My Advice to a Man Who Wants 
To Go in for Himself 


The best time to start for yourself is the day you start to work; you can begin 
then to learn the principles of good management; and these principles 
apply in any business. Then, when the opportunity comes, don’t 

be afraid to cut loose, even from a sure thing 


By Fred A. Patrick 


President, F. A. Patrick and Company 


FEW years ago the manager of a 
department in one branch of 
our business told me he was 
going to resign. 

“Whats the trouble?” I 
asked. “Why are you resigning?” 
“No trouble,” he replied; “I am going 
into business for myself.” 
He went on to explain that he had 


Perhaps some of my own employees will 
read what I have to say on this subject. I 
shall be glad if they do. For I would 
rather have in my employ a man who is 
planning a business of his own and will 
presently leave me, than a man who feels 
that the heavens will fall if he loses his job 
and the salary that goes with it. 


stick to a salary instead of cutting loose, 
as it very often is. But it is unfortunate 
for men themselves if they want to cut 
loose, and have the chance, but lack the 
nerve; or if family or other circumstances 
prevent. 

I have been the owner, or one of the 
owners, in four businesses. Twice I cut 


leased a building a few 
doors from the department 
store which we operate; 
that he had arranged a 
complete program of financ- 
ing, merchandising, and or- 
ganization; and that he had 
closed everything up ready 
to go ahead. e had not 
left any loopholes by which 
he might back out. 

“You went a long way,” 
I said, “before you told us 
anything about it.” 

“Yes,” he replied; “and I 
did so on purpose. I was 
afraid if you knew it any 
sooner you might offer me 
more money to stay with 
you. I didn’t want that. 
You see, I’ve been very 
anxious to get into business 
for myself.” 

It is probable we might 
have offered this man more 
to stay, for he was a valua- 
ble employee. But I am 
glad he left. 

He has, to-day, a fine big 
store. He was earning sev- 
eral thousand dollars a year 
with us; but in his own store 
he is no doubt clearing at 
least that much, probably 
a good deal more; and, be- 
sides, he has the satisfaction 
of a man who builds for 
himself. 

‘The most important busi- 
ness decision a man has to 
make is the one this man 


Have You Any Stock in the 
Company for Which You Work? 


s ET your experience with somebody else if you think 
G you must; but feel yourself an owner from the start,” 
says Mr. Patrick. “J should not want to work with 
any organization for a salary if I did not have the opportunity, 
or see the prospect, of becoming one of the owners. If a man 
does not want to become an owner in the business that pays 
him his salary, or if, wanting to, he does not have the oppor- 
tunity, I strongly suspect that something is wrong with (im 
or with the company—probably with both. : 
“I believe very heartily in employees becoming part owners 
of the business they are with, either through the purchase of 
stock or a part interest, even though it be but a working 
interest. Employees who do this are naturally the ones to 
receive most consideration from their employers as time goes 
on; they are the ones to succeed to the management as the 
older heads drop out. 

“It takes courage for a man to invest in his employer's 
business, just as it takes courage to strike out and invest in 
a business for himself. If a man is unwilling to show his faith 
in the business by investing money in it, his employer can 
hardly be blamed for failing to show faith in the man’s fitness 
for positions of large responsibility. ... 

“If, having the opportunity to become a part owner, a man 
holds back or is afraid, or refuses for insufficient reasons, he is 
merely another variety of sure-thing worker. And the sure 
thing, I would suggest, is seldom so sure as it seems. In bad 
times, sure-thing workers are the first to lose their jobs. They 
have no recourse, because they have not troubled themselves 
to get a voice in the management. And they are worse off, 
because they have never learned in good times to depend on 
themselves; they have always sought, with a sense of easy 
relief, the shelter of a salary provided by somebody else.” 


‘My experience as a salaried employee, loose from “sure things” and took a 


chance. I might have been 
as happy if I had stuck to 
the “sure things;” but I 
doubt it. A man is seldom 
quite happy unless he is do- 
ing the most he can. 

have seen many em- 
ployees grow old, discon- 
tented, and unhappy, be- 
cause they felt that if they 
had only struck out for 
themselves when they were 
younger, they would have 
done better. But when they 
had the chance, they did 


‘not take it. 


Their reasons invariably 
sound better at the time 
than afterward. But, what- 
ever the reason, these men, 
almost without exception, 
would be better employees if 
they had struck out on their 
own when they had the 
chance, even though they 
failed. There is no one 
quite so ineffectual as the 
man who, without trying, 
thinks he ‘could if he would. 

The greatest asset a man 
can develop in business is 
the habit of doing things 
himself, taking responsibil- 
ity, refusing to depend 
more than is absolutely nec- 
essary on anybody or any- 
thing, except his own ener- 
gy andinitiative,andnothing 
helps a man to cultivate 
that habit quite so well as 
striking out for himself. A 


made; that is, shall he work for a salary 
for somebody else, or shall he strike out 
and build a business of his own? 

l suppose nearly everybody who has 
ever worked solely for a salary must have 
thought at some time of cutting loose. Is 
it a wise thing todo? Is it a bad thing to 
do? What conditions may help a man to 
decide? 
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with no interest in the business, ended 
early. My experience as an owner covers 
more than forty years; and it has taught 
me to have a sincere admiration for men 
who decide that the right thing to do is to 
leave the shelter of a salary, and who pos- 
sess the courage to do it. 

This is no disparagement of those who 
decide it is wiser, all things considered, to 


salary is only too likely to turn into a roof 
which somebody else keeps over the head 
of a man who lacks self-reliance. If the 
roof is swept away by some chance he does 
not know where to turn. 

When he goes in for himself, however, 
he has no roof unless he builds it; he risks 
everything—money, time, effort. That is 
an illuminating (Continued on page 130) 


F. A. Patrick 


MR. PATRICK is president of F. A. Patrick and 
Company, of Duluth, which operates its own mills and 
factories for making heavy outdoor clothing, conducts 
an enormous wholesale businesss throughout the North- 
west, and has also a large retail store in Duluth. He 
was born sixty-four years ago, in Marengo, Illinois, 
and went into business for himself when he was only 


twenty-two years old. From that time to this, he al- 
ways has had his own business. Several times he has 
given up a “sure thing” in order to start a new enter- 
prise. There was a chance that he might lose every- 
thing; but he took this risk, because he believed it was 
also a chance to achieve a great deal more than he 
could in the “sure thing” he gave up. 
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William Oscar Saunders 


WILL SAUNDERS, publisher of one of the most in- 
teresting small newspapers in the country—‘ The In- 
dependent,” of Elizabeth City, North Carolina—was 
born in 1884, at Goodens Mill Pond, in the same state. 
He obtained a common-school education at Hertford, 
the county seat, where his teachers considered him a 
disappointing student. “I used to read a textbook 
through the first day, and refuse to study it any more,” 
he explains. ‘Given a constant supply of textbooks, I 
might have learned much.” His hectic newspaper 
18 


career, culminating in the ownership of his present 
publication, he describes graphically in the article be- 
ginning on the opposite page. Mr. Saunders is married 
and has four children. He is chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the State Normal School for Negroes, a 
member of the State Fisheries Commission Board, and 
he served in the North Carolina General Assembly in 
1919 and 1920. Here he introduced a bill to abolish 
capital punishment, and initiated legislation that 
raised the age limit of child labor in the state. 


The Autobiography Of 


GUESS I was predestined to be a 
crank. My father was a Hard-shell 
Baptist, my mother a Southern 
Methodist, and I a robust, mischiev- 
ous, enthusiastic, ambitious Ameri- 
can boy, born and raised in a poor little 


antique Southern town, where three | 


churches struggled to prepare everybody 
to live a life hereafter and one little two- 
teacher school half-heartedly taught a few 
children to read, write and figure their 


A Crank 


By W. O. Saunders 


That was the beginning of a series of 
“damphool” things that seem to be the 
only recognizable mile posts marking the 
peer of my life. At the age of eighteen I 

ad established my claim to the title of 
crank. 

I left home at the age of seventeen and 
set out to find employment in Norfolk, 
Virginia. I had abounding energy and a 
captivating enthusiasm. My education 
didn’t count much. My parents were 


me; and a fellow of my temperament 
never succeeds at anything he isn’t inter- 
ested in. It wasn’t many months before I 
had lost my first job and was back in the 
little meat shop in Hertford. 

Then a murder mystery put Elizabeth 
ay on the map. A beautiful young girl 
had mysteriously disappeared and ker 
bruised body was found in the river a 
month after her disappearance. Her 
sweetheart had been arrested and was to 


own way through this life. 
Two things interested me 
more than anything else in 
my impressionable child- 
hood: the first was the 
preacher who came to town 
once a year to conduct 
‘ what was called a protracted 
meeting in the Baptist 
church. The second was a 
patent-medicine faker who 
came to town twice yearly to 
harangue the court crowds, 
amuse them with his card 
and ring tricks, give them 
a spiel about his panacea, 
compounded of herbs, barks, 
and leaves, and rake in the 
silver shekels for his effort. 
At the age of ten, going 
on eleven, I wanted to be 
either a patent-medicine 
faker or a preacher. The 
medicine faker, I realized, 
had a wider field than the 
evangelist. We didn’t have 
e union revival in those 
days. Baptist would not 
unite with Methodist to 
save a soul that might turn 
Methodist, or vice versa. 
But the medicine faker was 
positively non-sectarian; 
everything was his meat. 
„But I didn’t become 
either an evangelist or a 
patent-medicine faker. 
About that time I discovered 
-Elbert Hubbard’s ‘Philis- 
tine” and the crisp, pungent 
editorials in a New York 
newspaper of enormous cir- 
culation. I began to dope 
on these and decided that 
the editor had everyone else 
skinned forty ways. The 
preachercouldn’t reach more 
than the pew capacity of 


You Can’t Reform the 
World in a Minute 


ef IOMEWHERE between my thirtieth and thirty- 

fifth birthdays I discovered that the world is 

millions of years old,” says Mr. Saunders. “In 
my robust, impetuous, headstrong youths my own life 
seemed the measure of all time, and the urge for haste 
became almost an obsession. I thought everything had 
co be made straight in my lifetime; I wouldn’t leave 
anything for reformers to reform after me. But time 
sobers one’s judgment, broadens one’s perspective—and 
thins one’s blood. Somehow, I fetched up around 
thirty-five with a firm grasp upon the fundamental fact 
that the world is very old and the human race very 


young. It isn’t fair to call men bad. There are no really 


ad men in the world; only ideas are bad. And the rea- 
son there are so many men with bad ideas is because of 
the thousands of years of ignorance, superstition, mis- 
information, and fear, out of which we are only beginning 
.to emerge. 

“The race of man probably is 50,000 years old; and 
yet it was not until 484 B. C. that Herodotus, the father 
of history, was born; the first attempt to collect, classify, 
and coordinate the scientific knowledge of the world was 
made by Aristotle a hundred years later; and Jesus came 
with a program of life only nineteen hundred years ago. 
It was not until the fifteenth century that we perfected 
the combination of movable types, presses, and paper to 
make the spread of knowledge possible; and it was only 
yesterday that public education became universal. 

“Having learned so much, I am not so inclined to 
make haste. I am persuaded that my office as a count 
newspaper man is not to try to drive a few individuals 
into doing right, but to try to hold up the torch to all 
the people that they may know the truth and recognize 
that which is for their greatest good.” 


tried for her murder. 
The case contained all those 
sensational elements that 
appeal to the metropolitan 
ress, and several of the big 
astern papers had their 
best space writers covering 
the sensation for them. 

The day before the great 
murder trial at Elizabeth 
City was to have begun, the 
news editor of the Norfolk 
paper on which I had worked 
woke up to the fact that he 
had no one to cover the 
trial. Somehow he discov- 
ered that I was only eight- 
een miles from Elizabeth 
City; oF aour further 
inquiry, he wired me to go 
tackle the job. There were 
no other instructions. 

Talk about that fellow 
who carried a message to 
Garcia! e was a piker 
compared with this prodigy. 

had never before broken 
into print with anything 
more than a few.paragraphs 
of personals representing 
the village news. But I was 
sure I could cover that mur- 
der trial as well as anyone 
else. And I did cover it. I 
don’t know now how I got 
away with it, but the paper 
printed my stuff about as I 
wrote it, and one of the 
leading lawyers in the case 
told me that my reports of 
the case were the most ac- 
curate of all the reports that 
went out. Thanks to m 
your and inexperience, 

ad given accuracy the 
preference over news values. 

The editor of Elizabeth 

own newspaper, a 


; City’s 
his church. The.medicine man’s audience very poor and unlettered. They tried to boastful weekly, discovered that I was 
was limited to the range of his voice. But send me to the village school, and kept not a regular reporter and would be out 


the editor’s words, leisurely written on pa- me there when my labor wasn’t needed in of a job when t 


e big trial ended. 


per to-day, were read throughout the world 
to-morrow. So l decided to be an editor. 

The fact that I wasn’t qualified to be 
one didn’t bother me a bit. I became an 
editor at the age of eighteen, and the first 
thing I did was to write an editorial boost- 
ing the proprietor of the New York paper 
for the Presidency of the United States. 


the butcher shop where Dad eked out a 
miserable livelihood. I had only begun to 
explore physical geography and first steps 
in English history when I had to leave 
school. 

I found employment in Norfolk on a 
daily newspaper, in the circulation de- 
partment. But the work didn’t please 


He offered me the editorial chair of his 
aper at a salary of six dollars a week to 
fe in. And so I became an editor. 
began at the very top of the journal- 
istic ladder instead of at the bottom. I 
was green; I was ignorant; I was unsophis- 
ticated, in every way unqualified. But 
that very fact (Continued on page 130) 
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Now he demanded each letter, read it through carefully as though searching for 
something, and then made caustic remarks as long as Margaret was within earshot 


The Wall of Silence 


The story of a husband and wife who thought they 
had nothing in common 


By Agnes Sligh Turnbull 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY EVANS PARCELL 


ARGARET CONNELL 

stopped the rhythmic rise and 

fall of her churn dasher and 

went out on the back porch. 

ot The sound that had made her 

leave her work was the rattle of the rural 

mail carrier’s buckboard as it climbed the 

hill road which wound itself stonily be- 

tween the fields of the Connell farm. 

There was no mistaking the rattle, even 

by ears less attuned from eager waiting 
than Margaret’s. 

This day being Thursday, there was no 
reason to hope that the sound would stop 
in front of the house. Except for the farm 
paper, that would come the next day, the 
week was over for mail. Tuesday, for 
four winters, had been the day to look for- 
ward to, and to count from. But, un- 
reasonable as it was, Margaret listened 
and watched every morning. 

Just now the strident rattle was growing 
louder. In another moment the white 
horse came into view and the buckboard, 
with Joe Harris slouching in the hollowed 
leather seat, the mail box beside him. He 
passed the barn at a quick trot and then 
slowed up as he drove close to the white 
paling fence. Before he had time to stop 
at the elevated receptacle that bore the 
inscription, “ David Connell, R. F. D. 3,” 
Margaret was hurrying down the walk. 
Joe gave a quick backward lurch to the 
reins and drew something from the box. 
It was a letter! Upon seeing her, he ex- 
tended it, with his ready grin. 

“Gettin? more’n your share this week, 
ain’t you?” he asked. “Got your regular 
on Tuesday, an’ now this one. Abe’s a 
good boy at writin’.” 

“Yes,” Margaret agreed as she grasped 
the white envelope. “Indeed he is.” 

What could be the meaning, she was 
wondering, of this unexpected letter? 
The thin paper in her hand looked 
ominous. 

“Yes, sir,” Joe was chatting on, “he 
ought to be quite a scholar by now. 
Smart boy Abe always was. Be about 
gradjatin’ this spring, won’t he?” 

“Yes,” said Margaret, “this June, if 
all goes well.” 

“That so? An’ this is the middle of 
April a’ready. Time’ll soon come ’round. 

ell, I must be gettin’ along.” And he 
slapped the reins over the white horse’s 
back. , 

Margaret hurried back to the kitchen 
with a frightened feeling. She caught up 
her glasses from the table and dropped 
upon a chair to read. Her lips moved as 
she nervously pronounced each word. 


Dear Motuer: I couldn’t wait to tell you 
what has just happened: The honors were 
announced this morning in Chapel, and I come 
first. I worked hard, but I never expected this, 
and I'm feeling pretty happy over it. Not the 


least of that happiness, as you may suppose, 
1 he thought of your pleasure. 

it will mean now, according to the custom 
here, that I'll have the big oration at Com- 
mencement. And this settles it. You’ve just 
got to come. Save the butter and egg money 
from now on for yourself. I won't need 
another cent. I’m tutoring a fellow and I'll 
get enough out of that to clear the rest of the 
bills at the end. Remember, I’m counting on 
your being here! Love, ABE. 


Margaret read it twice, and then 
jumped to her feet with the letter clasped 
to her bosom. Abe had taken first 
honors! Her boy! He had come before all 
the others whose ways had been easy. 
Abe, who had plowed and harrowed be- 
fore his slender shoulders were strong 
enough; who had worked patiently away 
at his books in the evenings when high 
school had been impossible; who had 
walked three miles in all weathers to and 
from the little country school where he 
had earned the precious college money by 
teaching. 

Her wildest dream had been merely 
that he should graduate. And now, he 
was first-honor man! After all the years 
of struggle there had come this crowning 
triumph. The joy and pride of it thrilled 
through her fike an intoxication and 
merged at last in one great impulse—to 
give expression to the swelling emotion 
within her. 


VER the hills David was plowing. She 

knew only too well what his attitude 
would be, and yet better to pour the news 
out to him than to the unhearing pear 
trees and lilac bushes, even if she had to 
leave swiftly to escape the torrent of sar- 
casm she knew would follow. 

She hurried down the steps and started 
along the path, when her eyes caught an 
object and remained riveted. It was the 
old dinner bell that hung from its weath- 
ered wooden framework beside the back 
fence. 

With a cry she sprang toward it and 
caught the rope. Over the quiet ten- 
o'clock countryside rang the resonant 
peal. Margaret’s face was shining, exul- 
tant. So they must have rung who sent 
the voice of the old Liberty Bell echoing. 
She was ringing out a pæan of victory for 
Abe. And for herself, in each lifting tone, 
there was relief from the constraint and 
disappointments of years. Stronger and 
stronger she pulled on the rope. To her it 
seemed as if the universe was flooded with 
the sound. 

Suddenly over the top of the hill ap- 
peared a figure. It was clad in blue shirt 
and overalls and was curiously bent. It 
was hurrying rapidly. It was David, her 
husband, Abe’s father. 

As soon as he was within hailing dis- 
tance he raised his voice, 


“What’s wrong?” he shouted. 

Margaret did not answer, but she 
stopped pulling the rope. 

“What’s wrong?” he called again as he 
came closer. “Is it fire?” 

Margaret shook her head. There was 
a gleam of triumph in her eye. 

“‘There’s nothing wrong, David. Some- 
thing wonderful’s happened to Abe! 
He’s taken first honors! First, out of all 
that big class! I just got the letter.” 

The man stared at her, his tanned, 
wrinkled face hardening. i 

“ An’ that’s what you rung the bell for 
an’ brought me clear in here at this time 
of day—leavin’ the team runnin’ off, 
mebbe? Scarin’ the wits out of me? 
First honors? Hell!” 


ARGARET?’s thin lips closed in a 

straight line. Shespokeno word. The 
man watched her a moment, then turned 
abruptly. His stooped, bow-kneed figure 
started back toward the field, a bitter 
stream of profanity behind him. 

Margaret turned, too, and walked back 
to the house. Her strong, full figure 
moved slowly, determinedly; the large, 
noble features of her face settled into ac- 
customed lines of restraint. 

It had been a typical scene. Only the 
subject had been unusual. When Mar- 
garet had married David Connell, twenty- 
five years before, it had been the nine 
days’ wonder of the neighborhood of New 
Galen. Margaret herself, feeling a strange 
new stirring in the virginal recesses of her 
heart, had wondered deeply; and David, 
awkward, shy, untutored farmer, already 
past his first youth, had wondered most of 
all. 
The first month had been miraculously 
happy. The self-complacent primness of 
Margaret’s schoolma’am_ days disap- 

eared in a gentle gayety just as her thin 
body: in the fresh air and freedom of her 
new life, took on soft, rounded curves. 
David was beginning to open to her the 
depths of his timid, sensitive, adoring 
heart, to reach clumsily after something 
finer than he had ever known, when the 
first rifts came. 

Trifles, all, when viewed in the per- 
spective of a lifetime: a quick bit of tem- 
per from David; a crude glimpse of the 
rough man’s life in which he had lived be- 
fore; a small misunderstanding, to be 
laughed away at the time and explained 
later; an unexpected but perfectly natural 
clash between natures whose only points 
of similarity were their pride and their 
independence; trifles, all. 

But Margaret’s serious nature did not 
laugh away even trifles. Her Puritan up- 
bringing by two maiden aunts had not 
fitted her to understand David. Under 
the cold judgment of her attitude her ’ 
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tenderness lay hidden. 
An outburst of temper, 
especially if accompanied 
by profanity, was to her 
a dark sin to be neither 
forgiven nor forgotten 
lightly. 

So she had met all that 
she disapproved of or 
misunderstood in David 
with the only weapon 
which, cruelly enough, 
he could neither meet nor 
endure—silence. 


HE first time Mar- 
aret had set her lips 
in their straight line and 
gone her way without 
speaking, David had been 
frightened, then irritat- 
ed, then goaded to great- 
er anger. If she had 
given any expression to 
her displeasure, he would 
have turned, eagerly re- 
pentant. But this wall 
of silence, this shutting 
herself away from him 
in cold condemnation, 
this was the thing against 
which he beat with more 
anger and bitter protest, 
and, as time went on, 
with unfamiliar harsh 
words that seemed 
demon-inspired—only to 
find that the wall had 
grown more and more 
impregnable. 

Even when he longed 
to beg forgiveness, he did 
not know how; his lan- 

uage had no words; and 
Marcaret; on her lonely 
pinnacle of virtue as the 
wronged one, would 
make no sign to help 
him. 

With the coming of the 
baby there had been a 
long truce. Margaret 
was wrapped in the ten- 
der mystery of maternity; David was 
filled with a proud awe and an overwhelm- 
ing sense that all would now be well. To 
him had been sent an ally, an interpreter. 
His mind pictured the years in which he, 
not Margaret, would understand the boy’s 
waywardness, his pranks, his small sins. 
He and the boy! 

But the years had proved otherwise. 
Little by little he had been forced to see 
that the child was the son of his mother. 
Not only had he inherited her tall, well- 
formed body, but he had her strong, even 
cast of mind. A normal boy physically, 
and yet fonder of books than of play, with 
only a mild interest in the outdoors which 
was David’s life, but with a passion for 
study that possessed him almost from 
babyhood. 

And that was the world which Margaret 
could share with him, in which she could 
lead him, inspire him, and from which 
David was shut out. As the years passed, 
he felt increasingly that he was a stranger 
to his own household, and, subtly and 
surely, as great changes often come, he 
became “‘old Dave Connell” to the com- 
munity before he was fifty: stooped, 
wrinkled, careless of his appearance, more 
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David Connell looked at his wife. His brain was struggling to grasp some- 


profane of speech, a scoffer at all the tra- 
ditions which Margaret, along with the 
rest of New Salem, held sacred, covering 
an eating, jealous longing under a sar- 
castic querulousness. 

By the skill of her dairying and her 
gardening, Margaret had become almost 
economically independent of him. And it 
was well enough. The impelling force 
that had made it easy once for him to 
drive the plow and harvest the grain on 
the ston Pils, was gone. When he knew 
at last that Abe would never be a farmer, 
there had seemed little reason for work. 
The old fields looked tired of it all, as he 
was. So things had been running slack. 
There were no debts; but that was the 
best that could be said. 


[E WAS a matter of finance that was up- 
permost in Margaret’s mind now as she 
entered the kitchen. Herset lips relaxed as 
she glanced again at Abe’s letter. Enough 
joy in that to counterbalance the scene 
she had just been through. She checked 
off on the calendar the weeks until Com- 
mencement. There were just eight. She 
figured carefully on the back of an enve- 
lope. From the butter and eggs she could 


count on at least eight dollars a week. In 
eight weeks she should have almost 
seventy dollars. From that, twenty-five 
dollars would have to be deducted for 
car fare before she would be free to spend 
any for clothes. 

One thing she set her inflexible will 
upon: If she went at all, she would go in 
such a way that she would not be put to 
shame before the other mothers. She 
would look worthy of her son. 

When David came in to dinner, Mar- 
garet was placing the food upon the table. 

He washed at the sink without speaking, 
then put on his glasses. ‘‘Where’s the 
letter?” he asked gruffly. 

eon top of the paper,” Margaret re- 
ied. 
P David read slowly, then his face hard- 
ened again. 

“Wants you to go for Commencement, 
does he? You'll notice he took good care 
not to mention nothin’ about me goin’. 
No, he knows better. He knows / 
wouldn’t go. He knows I don’t take no 
stock in his damned colleges!” His voice 
grew louder, sharper. ‘‘He knows bet- 
ter’n to ask me. I wouldn’t go if he did. 
I wouldn’t go if he’d beg me on his hands 
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thing tremendous. Margaret, the strong, the self-sufficient, the impeccable one, was beseeching his aid 


an’ knees. Honest to God, I wouldn’t!” 

Margaret winced. David’s profanity 
hurt every nerve of her devout soul. 

Toward the end of the silent meal, he 
raised his eyes from his food. ‘Well, I 
spose you’re goin’, are you?” he in- 
quired bitterly. 

Margaret met his gaze calmly. “I 
think I will,” she said. 

Margaret went back to her calculations 
when she was once more alone in the 
kitchen. For four years she had done with 
the meanest, barest necessities for herself. 
Every extra penny of her earnings had 
been sent to Abe. Now, she realized, she 
would need everything, from hat to shoes. 
There would have to be a small traveling 
bag, too. The problem grew more difficult 
as she considered. 

She stood at the window, looking out 
across the garden to the pasture meadow 

nd. Suddenly there was a yellowish 
streak in the sunshine; the quick, sidewise 
capering of bright legs; the brilliant flash- 
ing of a head and tail. It was the youn 
heifer—the Golden Calf, as Abe ha 
quaintly christened it. 

_Margaret’s eye rested upon it a little 
bitterly. The ownership of the calves had 


often proved a bone of contention. To- 
ward this one especially, Margaret felt 
the right of possession. it had been weak 
and sickly at first. She had cared for it 
tirelessly. On cold winter nights she had 
shivered beside it as she administered 
warm milk from a bottle. On busy days 
she had made countless trips to the barn, 
trying every device she knew to save it. 
And at last, after weeks of effort, it had 
begun to thrive. 


EVER had there been sucha calf. Sleek 
and glossy and golden-red; strong and 
sturdy and perfectly proportioned. And 
at that point David had asserted his usual 
claim. He had seemed even foolish about 
the animal. He petted it, talked to it, 
fondled the shapely ears and stroked the 
well-filled flanks, and refused to part with 
it. John Laird, on the next farm, made 
weekly offers to buy it. David was ob- 
stinate. The Golden Calf, now well 
grown, remained in the pasture field. 
Margaret watched its antics now 
covetously. If it were only hers, as it 
should be, the price of it would satisfy all 
her needs. For she was dreaming vividly, 
as she had not even dreamed of her wed- 


ding clothes, of perfect garments in which 
to do honor to Abe and ka great occasion. 
During the next weeks Margaret worked 
as she had never done before. Her butter 
had never been so firm and so golden; the 
eggs, washed and packed with exquisite 
care, had never looked so tempting; the 
fresh baked loaves of oven bread and cake, 
which she had added to her marketable 
products, all were as perfect as her pains- 
taking skill could make them. Three 
times a week she made the trip to Harris- 
ville, the county seat, where there was 
always a larger market for her wares than 
in New Salem, and each time she added a 
little to the bank account which grew 
slowly but steadily under her eager hopes. 
Every Sunday John Laird came over 
and leaned with David on the pasture 
bars. But the next week found the Golden 
Calf still there. Margaret wondered 
sometimes whether David was keeping it 
to taunt her. 
ers from Abe grew more and more 
filled with the excitement of the coming 
event. By the middle of May he was 
planning delightedly for his mother’s 
coming, even to the details of trains. 
Davıd, strangely (Continued on page 74) 


“We Wouldn’t Take $40,000 For 
Those Four Trees!” 


That’s what a business man said of four white oaks in his town. Would you 
like to own a beautiful tree? If you do own one, could money buy it from 
you? John Davey, the famous “tree surgeon,” tells you what kind 
of trees to plant and how to take care of those you have 


By Mary B. Mullett 


CERTAIN remark has been made 
to me at least a score of times, 
probably oftener. Standing at 
the window, or on the porch, of 
a house—or perhaps on a piece 

of land not yet built upon—a man or 
woman has said: ‘We bought this place 
because of that tree.” 

Not long ago a man said to me, “There 
are two apple trees in my 
back yard. I wouldn’t take 
a thousand dollars apiece 
for them! I bought a ten- 
foot strip of land at the side 
of my lot and paid a good 
round price for it—just to 
get possession of one pine 
tree. 

Perhaps you do not 
know that the courts have , 
decided that an average * 
tree has a real estate value 
of five hundred dollars. 
That is, a good healthy 
shade tree adds that 
emoy to the value of a 
ot. 

You may not have real- 
ized how much fine trees 
are worth to you, either as 
a property owner or as a 
resident of the towns in 
which these treesare. When 
John Davey, the greatest “tree man” in 
this country, was addressing an audience 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, a few 
years ago, someone asked him how much 
a tree was worth. Mr. Davey answered 
the question by asking another: 

“How much would the people of this 
town take for the four beautiful white 
oaks in front of the Greater Charlotte 
Club? . . . Would you take five thousand 
dollars? ... Ten thousand dollars? ... 
hats: you take twenty thousand dol- 
ars! 

At each question, there was a moment 
of thoughtful silence on the part of the 
audience, then a murmur of protest. Mr. 
Davey smiled and went on with his talk. 
Later, one of the business men of the town 
met him on the street. 

“You asked if we would take twenty 
thousand dollars for those four trees,” he 
said. ‘I’ve been thinking about it ever 
since; and I want to say that we wouldn’t 
take forty thousand dollars for them! In 
fact, I can’t think of a figure that would 
express their value to us; because we could 
not replace them within our lifetime, or 
the lifetime of our children.” 
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On a certain farm near an Ohio town a 
magnificent tree stood in one of the 
fields. A man went to Mr. Davey and 
said: “If you can arrange to buy that farm 
for fifteen thousand dollars, I will take it. 
I want to own that tree.” 

Before Mr. Davey could begin negoti- 
ations the farmer decided that the tree in 
question was costing him a few rows of 


Trees 
By Joyce Kilmer 


THINK that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


(From “ Trees and Other Poems,” by Joyce Kilmer, Courtesy 
of the George H. Doran Company, Publishers) 


oats, and he cut it down. The man who 
had been willing to pay fifteen thousand 
dollars for the farm id pot want it at all 
now; and the farmer sold it, not long after- 
ward, for forty-five hundred dollars. Cut- 


ting down a tree had cost him over ten 
thousand dollars. 

If you own your own home, if you in- 
tend to own a home some day, or if you 
want your town to be a desirable place to 
you and to others, you ought to begin to 
think very seriously about this subject of 
the value of trees. Imagine your town 
without trees! If it is a barren, shadeless 
place now, imagine how 
different it could be made 
by planting trees. Realize 
that the cheapest way of 
adding cash to your own 
property is to plant trees, 
if there are none, or to 
guard and improve the 
trees you already have. 

A Chicago man recently 
had some good-sized trees 
moved to his property at 
a cost of one thousand dol- 
lars per tree. A few years 
ago, an elm tree, eighteen 
inches in diameter, was 
moved half a mile to adorn 
an estate on Long Island. 
The owner of the estate 
could build his house and 
plant his gardens; and the 
work could be done in a 
comparatively few months. 
But he couldn’t grow a 
tree of that size in fifty years! So he 
paid nine hundred and sixty dollars to 
get one; and it was cheap at that 


ce. 

I referred just now to John Davey, the 
“Father of Tree Surgery;” the man whom 
Elbert Hubbard called “The Brother of 
the Trees.” He is a scientific “‘tree doc- 
tor” and has saved the lives of countless 
“sick” or injured trees. 


OHN DAVEY has studied plants and 
trees all his life. His passion for them 

is a religion to him. The leading horti- 
culturists and arboriculturists have given 
their approval to his methods. Laughed 
at in the beginning as a crank and vision- 
ary, he has slowly but surely won respect 
for his theories, gratitude for his accom- 
plishment, and an ever-widening field for 
his usefulness. 

“Father John,” as he is called by the 
men he has trained for the work, lives in 
Kent, Ohio. So I went out there to ask 
him to tell the readers of THE AMERICAN 
MacazinE some of the things we all want 
to know about trees—about our trees, 
present or prospective. 


“I want to put up-to you some 
common, everyday problems,” I 
said. “So I'll start with one that 
interests me: In front of our house 
in my old home town is an elm 
tree, perhaps forty years old, that 
doesn’t act right. The foliage is 
thin, there is practically no new 
growth, and the tree drops its 
leaves very early, so that it is bare 
long before autumn really comes. 
Itis slowly dying at the top. What 
is the matter with it?” 


“LTAS it received any injury?” 
asked Mr. Davey. ` “Have 

any of the branches been cut off, 
or broken off?” 

“J don’t think so,” I replied. 

“Well, then,” said Father John, 
shaking his head as a physician 
might over a patient, ‘‘the tree is 
probably dying of hunger or thirst, 
or both. It is one of millions of 
trees which are being sacrificed to 
the great god of civic improvement. 
Years ago I visited a New England 
college town that was justly proud 
of its magnificent elms. Recently, 
I revisited that same town. Some 
of the streets were unrecognizable 
tome. Dozens of those great arch- 
ing trees had disappeared. They 
had died of paved streets! You 
will find the same thing happening 
in any progressive town. 

“Trees planted along an un- 
pavad street are ideally situated. 

heir roots fairly luxuriate in the 
water and the surface washings 
that come into the gutters with 
every rain storm. They grow 


faster than they would in the forest, be- whose streets are lined with splendid 
cause they have plenty of light, air, water, 
nd Middle-Western 


towns, pnly sixty or seventy years old, 


and food. You will 
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“We Wouldn’t Take $40,000 for Those Four Trees!” by Mary 


This beautiful linden, on an estate near Mamaroneck, 
New York, looked perfectly sound to an ordinary 
observer. But it was a ‘‘crotchy”’ tree, and must have 
started several times to split in the crotch. Nature 
has healed these successive splits; but while the 
process was going on, moisture got into the opened 
seams, and started internal decay. The tree would 
have gone to pieces if its condition had not been 
remedied. Mr. Davey’s men ‘‘operated,’’ by cutting 
out every bit of decay, scientifically bracing the 
trunk, disinfecting and waterproofing the cavity, 
then filling it with cement. They used a patented 
“watershed”? device which would prevent water 
from getting in around the edges. The cuts, for the 
bolt-heads that hold the iron braces in place, heal 
over in a comparatively short time; and the filling 
itself slowly becomes covered with new growth 


trees: a monument to the foresight of the 
early settlers of the place. 
“But now the town has paved its streets; 


B. MULLETT 


and what happens? On the side 
toward the roadway the roots get 
neither food, nor water, nor air. On 
the side toward the property line, 
the owner has laid a wide cement 
walk, which also shutsoffa large sup- 
ply of the three things which a tree 
must have if it is to live. Inside the 
cement walk, the lawn begins; and 
here the sod is as close Da thick 
as the owner can make it. In the 
strip where the trees stand, be- 
tween the sidewalk and the curb, 
is more sod. And the grass gets 
most of the air, water, and food, 


“ATOW a tree will struggle for life, 

just as a human being does. 
But it has one handicap: it cannot 
get up and walk off and hunt a bet- 
ter place to live. It does the best it 
can. It will send its roots almost 
incredible distances in search of 
sustenance. I know of a tree which 
sent its roots two hundred feet on 
such a quest. This tree stood in 
front of a house; its roots traveled 
back, along the side of the house 
crossed the yard at the rear, went 
under the corner of an orchard, and 
down into a barnyard. There it 
found food to eat and water to 
drink; and there it sent out myri- 
ads of little feeding fibers to supply 
itself with what it needed. ut 
there are no barnyards in our 
towns; so the trees die of hunger 
and thirst. 

“There are certain varieties of 
trees which will make such a fight 
for water that they have to be ex- 
iled from towns. Poplars, for in- 


stance, will break into water mains and 
sewers to satisfy their thirst, if they can’t 
get enough moisture in any other way. 
But most of our shade trees are not so 
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Here is an example of trees 
“dying of paved streets.” 
Those on the left were 
planted too close together. 
Notice how thin the foliage 
is at the tops. The paving 
has shut off the roots’ supply 
of food, water, and air; the 
trees are dying of hunger 
and thirst. A better arrange- 
ment (see picture at right) 
is to set them back from the 
street. The sidewalk might 
be placed along the curb, 
giving added depth between 
the walk and the houses 


brutal. They simply pine and die. 

“ Most of our older towns were laid 
out with side streets; and we will have 
to go back to that early wisdom if 
we want to have the beauty and the 
comfort of shade trees along our 
streets. Suppose a street is sixty 
feet wide; that is, it is sixty feet from 
the front line of your lot to the front 
line of the lot opposite yours. As a 
rule, forty feet of that space are 
paved for the roadway, leaving ten 
feet on each side beyond the curb. 
The common practice is to lay the 
cement sidewalks one foot from the 
front line of the residence lots; and 
the sidewalk is usually six feet wide. 
This leaves a strip only three feet in 
width, in which people expect trees 
to grow and flourish. 


“TN OUR newer towns, only the 

main avenues are as wide as sixty 
feet. There are innumerable cross 
streets that are only forty feet in 
width. They have a twenty-five- 
foot paved roadway, leaving only a 
little over seven feet between the 
curb and the property 
line. A four-foot side- 
walk is built one foot 
from the edge of the lot. 
And then the owner, with 
more zeal than knowl- 
edge, proceeds to set out 
trees in the remaining 
strip, forty-two inches 
wide! He shows just 
about as much sense as 
the man who fed his horse 
one straw a day. 

“Of course it is nat- 
ural and proper for us to 
want paved streets. But 
if we also want them 
lined with shade trees— 
and we all do—we should 
lay our sidewalks flush 
with the curbing and 
plant our trees at least 
three feet inside the 
walks. They will do at 
least one hundred per 


A charming example of how trees can be 
planted and trimmed to give beautiful vistas 


Forty years ago John Davey planted a slender little copper ill 
beech in a yard at Kent, Ohio. He gave it room to grow; around the trunk, wi 

with the result that it is a perfect tree to-day. This 
picture of the tree and Mr. Davey was taken last winter 


cent better there than in a strip 
between the walks and the curbing, 
and the added depth thus given 
to the lawn between the house and 
the sidewalk will add to the selling 
value of your property. Every city 
council should act at once to get 
away from thé ôld`custom. It was 
a good one in its day of wide and 
unpaved streets; but it is a disas- 
trous one now.” 


“WES,” I agreed; “that is sound 

advice in cases where the trees 
have not already been planted. But 
how about the streets where there 
are fine old trees, now, between the 
sidewalk and the curb? How shall 
we save them? How about the tree 
in front of my old home?” 

“Ts there sod around it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then remove it! Take out the 
soil underneath to a depth of about 
six inches and fill this space with 
coarse gravel, siftings from sand, 
such as masons throw away. Grass 
and weeds will not grow in this as 
it is porous, so that 
through it you can give 
the tree the water it 
needs. Itis true that the 
‘feeders,’ the little hair 
roots, are not close to the 
trunk of the tree; they 
are at the extremities of 
their roots. Nature ar- 
ranges this, in order to 
have the feeders out 
under the drip of the 
leaves. If you have 
stood under a tree dur- 
ing a rain, you know 
that the driest place 1s 
close vere . But 
you pro lon’t want 
to sacrifice We sod of the 
lawn, so you must do 


ere the best you can. Open- 


ing up the sod, even 


help. 
People often grade a 
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Picture at left: A very 
difficult case of tree 
surgery—but it saved 
a picturesque landmark 


An example of unsuc- 
cessful tree surgery. It 
would have been better 
to leave italone. Damp- 
ness and dark foster de- 
cay. This tin patching 
did not keep out damp- 
ness and did exclude 


light 


loton whicha tree is already growing; 
in order to raise the surface to a cer- 
tain level, they fill in around the tree. 
A few inches of soil would probably 
not affect the tree, if it were loose 
and porous. But you may have seen 
cases where a foot or two has been 
added. This smothers the roots, by 
preventing their getting air. If the 
soil that is put there is clay, the 
roots are simply hermetically sealed 
under a covering which excludes 
both air and water. The tree eventu- 
ally will die. 


in low, moist places. I am talking 
now of the average shade trees in a 
town. Keep the lawn surrounding 
them well watered. Do you know 
how much water there is in the 
leavesofa tree? A fine specimen of 
maple, for instance, has forty gallons 
of water in its leaves. The cells of 
the leaves are regular laboratories, 
where the water which comes up 
from the roots bringing food with it 
is changed into cell-building mate- 
rial; part of this goes into enlarging 
the leaves; some of it travels back 
down the trunk, adding a layer of 
growth each year. The cells on the 
under side of the leaf breathe in air 
and use the part that is poisonous to 
us, while the oxygen necessary to 
our own existence is returned to the 
air. You may not know it, but hu- 
man life would cease on this planet 
if there were no vegetation. If all 
these leaf factories for the produc- 


S N THE other hand, if you plant 

trees in filled ground—unless it 
is clay—they will thrive better than 
in old ground; because the filled part 
remains loose for a long time, letting 
air and water in to the roots. I have 
two wonderful white birches on my 
place, which have made remarkable 
growth because they were planted 


ona filled-in terrace. tree. It has split in the crotch and wnal oxygen were destroyed, we 
Especially during July and Au- decayed down to the ground. The cavity has won d have to go, too. : 
gust give your trees plenty of water, been treated and the men in the tree are Don’t burn up your leaves in the 


unless, of course, they are growing putting up chains to hold the tree together autumn. (Continued on page 141) 


Country clubs always consider trees in buying land for a golf course (see picture at left). 
For shade trees close to a house, elms are best, as their tops are high enough not to 
keep out light and air (see picture at right). Plant low-branching trees farther 
from a house. You want to look at them; and you cannot look through them 
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The Invisible Huntsman 
A dog story 
By Samuel A. Derieux 


ILLUSTRATION BY H. J. 


O UNDERSTAND this story 
you must know Judge Wiltshire 
and his hunting daughter. The 
judge, after a distinguished ca- 
reer on the bench, had retired to 
the old Wiltshire home in Mirror River 
Valley, a broad valley surrounded by 
mountains, there to write a book on “‘Ob- 
jective Evidence,” or on some such sub- 
ject. His wife being dead, Helen, his 
daughter, had come to keep house—and 
to be with him, for they were grcat pals. 
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But it is not with the judge’s literary 
efforts nor with Helen’s housekeeping vir- 
tues that we are to deal, nor even with the 
comradeship between them, though with- 
out this comradeship the affair might 
have ended very differently. The setting 
of this story is the outdoor life they were 
both so fond of; and in the plot a bird dog 
is to play a strange part. 

It is not so strange, though, that a bird 
dog should come in, for both the judge 
and Helen were lovers of bird dogs, and 


SOULEN 


both understood them with the under- 
standing that comes only to those who 
hunt with them. And the judge and Helen 
hunted a great deal together. Nearly 
every afternoon, when the leaves had 
turned crimson and yellow, the judge, a 
tall, spectacled, strong-faced man with 
iron-gray hair, and the girl, slim and very 
pay in hunting togs, set out on horse- 
ack, guns across saddles, and two or 
more setters barking ahead. And on 
these afternoons, while the western end of 


Yonder in the sunlight the setter stood, head high, tail straight out like a statue in ivory set up out there in the strawfield 


the valley flamed up with the sunset, they 
returned to the old house on the hill, dogs 
trotting behind, and the two of them a 
ing close together, for, as has been said 
before, they were great pals. 

In the morning the judge worked hard 
in his library, while Helen busied herself 
about the sbeurdly roomy old house di- 
recting the darky servants, who worshiped 
her, or motored after the mail to the vil- 
lage, where the judge and his hunting 
daughter were great favorites. In the 
evenings they sat before the fire reading, 
or playing now and then a game of pin- 
ochle, the judge’s favorite game. And so, 
until his ambitious work was completed, 
their life might have gone on, had not 
Helen fallen in love—and had not the 
judge seen a bewildered dog in a littered 

ack yard. - 

There is no reason to inquire wh 
Helen should have fallen in love wit 
Victor Clark. She just did. Remorsefully, 
the judge was to ascribe it to her isolation 


from young folks out here. She met 
Clark at the village hotel, a mile away 
across the valley, met him at a Hallowe’en 
party she herself had got up for the poor 
mountain children. He was in these parts 
temporarily, having obtained control of 
large tracts of mountain forest. Before 
his rise in the business world he had been 
foreman in a lumber camp. Certainly he 
was aggressive enough and his rise dra- 
matic enough to capture the imagination 
of any spirited girl. Followed calls at the 
house and rides along mountain trails 
flaming with autumn colors, and then one 
night in the library Helen told her father: 
She was going to marry Clark. 


T TOOK the judge completely by sur- 

prise. It often takes fathers that way. 
But, more, it filled him with misgivings. 
In the brief interval of silence followin 
her declaration there flashed into his min 
the picture of the bird dog in the littered 
back yard of the village hotel. 


Clark had invited the judge out to see 
the dog. Helen was not present. It was 
at Clark’s sharp command that the dog 
had crawled out of the box. 

There is no dog with so strong a sense of 
comradeship for man as the bird dog; for 
centuries the two have associated together 
almost as equals, in sports of the field. 
Yet this setter stood outside his box with 
drooped head and tail, and looked every- 
where but in men’s faces. 

But Clark had seemed unaware of any- 
thing unusual. “Just a two-year-old, 
fudge ` he was saying. “Out of Wild 

ose by Peerless. Trained him myself 
from a puppy. A stubborn brute to begin 
with, believe me, but I tamed him. No- 
body ever hunted over him but me. 
Nobody ever shot a gun over him but 


me. : 

Then Clark had smiled, pleasantly 
enough for a man whose eyes were set 
none too far apart, and had turned away, 
with never a glance for the mountaineers 
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who had come out in the yard to see. And 
the heavy chain had scraped harshly as 
the dog turned once more within the dark- 
ness of his box. 

This was the picture that flashed om- 
inously into the judge’s mind. It was 
interrupted by Helen’s question. 

‘You don’t mind very much, do you, 
Dad?” she asked; and then, before he 
could reply, “You like him, don’t you?” 

The judge looked at her a bit helplessly. 
His familiar books seemed to fade away 
suddenly into the background of his life. 
She was seated on a low stool near the 
corner of the mantel, fingers laced about 
her knees, the firelight falling ruddily over 
her. At her feet lay old Ben and Jack, 
English setters, gravely studying the fire, 
unmindful of the human drama going on 
above them. Helen always let them in. 
Her slender beauty struck the judge 
afresh to-night, like a revelation. 

“You do—don’t you?” she repeated 
tensely. 

“I don’t know, pi he managed to 
say at last (he had called her Jack ever 
since she could remember); “I don’t know 
whether I do or not.” 

“Oh! she gasped. “That means you 
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don’t! Iam sorry, Dad,” she added with 
dignity, “for I am going to marry him, 
anyway.” 


JUDGE WILTSHIRE did not sleep much 
that night. Helen must live her own life, 
make her own choice according to her in- 
stincts and desires, he tried to reason with 
himself. But more than once he rose and 
smoked a cigar before the window, and he 
saw day dawn pale through the trees. 

At sunrise he rose and dressed in his 
hunting clothes. In time of trouble he 
always sought, if he could, the fields and 
woods. His hopes ran high that Helen 
would go with him. He would make the 
opportunity of dropping a diplomatic 
word or two concerning the advisability 
of delay in such matters. Maybe they 
would talk it all over, out in the open.... 
But immediately after breakfast Clark 
came for her. They were going riding she 
had announced at the table, without look- 
ing at her father. Her aloofness hurt him, 
not for his sake but for hers. Likely it 
hurt her, too. Her face this morning was 
set with resolution. Heretofore she had 
been more girl than woman. Now she 
was more woman than girl. 


Sid Says: 


The judge himself met Clark on the 
columned portico. Clark was a tall, 
powerfully built young man, aggressive, 
and handsome in his riding clothes, that 
were all they ought to be, and then some 
more. The judge greeted him cordially 
enough. There had never been any lack 
of hospitality here on the hill. If he 
looked with rather a close, shrewd scru- 
tiny into the eyes, surely that’s the priv- 
ilege of a father in his position. Perhaps. 
after all, he was wrong; perhaps you ought 
not to judge a man ty his dog; perhaps 
the dog was naturally a coward and a 
cringer. . 

But in the eyes, in the set of the mouth, 
Judge Wiltshire was afraid he saw the 
reason for that cringing dog—something 
rash, cruel, selfish—a hard, unnatural 
boyishness, an immaturity of soul. 

But of this scrutiny Clark seemed una- 
ware, just as he had been unaware of the 
cringing of his dog in the littered yard. 
“I see you are shooting to-day, Judge,” 
he al leaning against the banisters; 
“why don’t you go over and get my dog 
Duke? Tell the man at the hotel I say let 
you have him. You’ll hunt with a real dog 
there.” (Continued on page 159) 


It wn’t what you were—it’s what you are! 


HAVE just had a talk with Mrs. T. Willie Rocking- 

horse, whose daughter is to be married in June. 

The present head of the Rockinghorse family is 
really a great man, and Mrs. Rockinghorse is terribly 
upset over the coming marriage. She is afraid that her 
future son-in-law does not come from a good enough 
“line.” I have seen the young man, and he looks all 
right to me—a bit bow-legged and rather large-eared, 
but clean, industrious, healthy, well educated, and 
extremely ambitious. In fact, he looks better to me 
than most of the Rockinghorses. Give him twenty 
years in which to develop, and I shall not be surprised 
if he turns out to be a better specimen than any of his 
wife’s people. But Mrs. Rockinghorse is not to be con- 
soled. “Nothing like this ever happened in our family,” 
she says. 

What do you mean—nothing like this ever happened 
in your family? Don’t you know that everything has 
happened in your family, and mine, and in the families 
of the young brides and bridegrooms who are going to 
stand up and stutter “I will” all over the United States 
in June? What do you think your family is—anyhow? 
Take a sheet of paper less than the size of the space 
covered by this editorial and do a little figuring: You 
had two parents, four grandparents, eight great-grand- 
parents, sixteen great-great-grandparents—and so on. 
Now the thing moves fast: 32, 64, 128, 256, 512, 1,024, 
2,048, 4,096. I stop at 4,096 because that is twelve gen- 
erations back—and interesting. Counting twenty-five 
years to a generation it exactly reaches to the landing 
of the “Mayflower.” The other day a man bragged to 
me that his ancestors came over in the “Mayflower.” 

“Not all of them,” I said, “because the Mayflower 


was not the size of the ‘Aquitania.’ You mean you have 
records showing that two of them did. But how about 
the other 4,094 of your progenitors who were con- 
temporaries of the Pilgrim Fathers? Where were they— 
and who were they? They didn’t all come on the “ May- 
flower.” Some of them stayed home and spent their 
afternoons out behind the barn pitching quoits, or in 
rocking chairs, fanning away their days. Some of them 
were smart and some of them were dull. Some were 
in school—and some were in jail. Some were busy and 
some were lazy. You have accounted for only two drops 
in a whole bucketful of ancestors at the time of the 
“ Mayflower.” 

Take another view of it. Three hundred years from 
now some proud specimen of human clay will be point- 
ing back to a distinguished ancestor of his, now living 
among us. You may depend upon it that he will pick 
out what he thinks is a good one, and let the other 4,095 
go hang. And here’s a funny angle—the one he picks 
out may be the tall youngster who is going to marry 
the Rockinghorse girl! 

Each one of us comes from a very old family, the 
human family. To try to build up anything very 
special or exclusive out of our past is tough sledding. 
Each one of us has in his blood a dash of genius, a touch 
of the devil, and a large injection of stupidity. We 
can’t cash in by meditating on the great performances 
of certain of our ancestors. We must take the talents 
given us by nature and make the most of them— 
develop our genius, whip the devil that is in us, and try 
to reduce the oversupply of stupidity. 

Don’t bother about your ancestors. Just see if you 
can’t be a great ancestor. 
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Adventures 


Of a “Lovelorn” Editor 


By Besse Toulouse Sprague 
(“Priscilla Wayne”) 


mae person on a newspaper staff who answers the letters 
asking for personal advice, is called the “lovelorn” editor, 
because most of these letters deal with love in some phase or 
other. Probably Dorothy Dix and Beatrice Fairfax are the most 
famous names in this connection, since they conduct departments 
for metropolitan papers and syndicates. People are inclined to 
think that you must go to the city to find romance and tragedy 
and big emotions. But that is not true. Human hearts are the 


following article conducts a “lovelorn” department in the “ Eve- 
ning Tribune,” of Des Moines, Iowa. And her experiences, which 
she describes here, are especially interesting, for the very reason 
that they prove people are the same at heart, no matter where 
you find them. 

Think of these letters as you pass the girls and boys, the men 
and women, on the streets of your town. Íh the lives of your own 
neighbors, who may seem commonplace to you, there is perhaps 


same everywhere. 


“ Priscilla Wayne” is the name under which the writer of the 


OR ten years I have been giving 

advice to the “‘lovelorn.” I was 

just out of college when the man- 

aging editor offered me a try at 

the job. He had objected, at 
first, on the ground that I was 
too inexperienced in life. Then 
he decided that I might have a 
keener and fresher interest in the 
work just because I was young, 
so he gave me the job. 

There is one point I want to 
emphasize at he very outset: 
People are always asking me 
whether the letters which are an- 
swered in the paper are not “made 
up” in the office. They are not! 
On the contrary, the most inter- 
esting of the letters cannot be pub- 
lished. They are too intimate and 
personal. Very often I am forced 
to delete the most interesting por- 
tions from the ones we do print, 
because I must run no risk of al- 
lowing the identity of the writers 
of these letters to e suspected. 

I answer many letters person- 
ally; that is, I write directly to the 
individual who has appealed to 
me. Often this has resulted in a 
long correspondence; and in many 
instances has led to a personal 
acquaintance, so that now a con- 
stant stream of people comes to 
me with problems that range from 
the tragic to the ridiculous. 

For example, will anyone claim 
that I am exaggerating when I say 
there is tragedy ina case like this 
one, which came to me only the other day? 
I was drawn into it oy the man in the case, 
a young merchant who was deeply in love 
with—as I later found out for myself—a 
really beautiful girl. He came to see me 
repeatedly, always with the same ques- 
tion: Should he tell the girl the story ot 
his past? 

Of course he told it to me: a story of a 
reckless youth in which more than his 
share of wild oats had been sown. For 
several years he had been supporting a 
child which should have borne his name. 
He wanted to know whether I thought the 
girl to whom he had later become engaged 
would forgive him if she knew all this. He 


some tragic secret, some eager reaching out after happiness, some 


was afraid she would not; yet he said he 
could never be happy if he did not tell her. 

I advised him as lose I could, and finally 
he asked if he might bring the girl to me 
and tell her in my presence. I agreed 
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BESSE TOULOUSE SPRAGUE 


Under the name Priscilla Wayne, Mrs. 
Sprague has conducted for ten years, in 
the ‘‘Evening Tribune,” of Des Moines, 
Iowa, a department of ‘‘Advice to the 
Lovelorn.’’ In it she has answered thou- 
sands of letters from husbands, wives, 
parents, young men, young women, and 
even children. Mrs. Sprague was born 
thirty years ago in Marne, Iowa. She be- 
gan to teach as soon as she had finished 
high school, and later attended Drake 
University, from which she was graduated 
in 1911. She began her work as ‘“‘lovelorn’’ 
editor almost immediately, at the same 
time teaching in the Des Moines schools. 
In 1916 she married; and the above 
picture shows her with her small son 


crisis of which you do not dream. 


Tue Epiror. 


and they came together to my office. As 
he told his onl watched her, expect- 
ing to see signs of the resentment and dis- 
may which would have been only natural 
under the circumstances. Instead of show- 
ing anger, however, her eyes sud- 
denly clouded with tears. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you told me!” 
she sobbed; “‘for I do forgive you, 
freely and fully; and now I know 
that you will forgive me!” 

Then she told her story: the 
age-old story of love and inno- 
cence betrayed. . . . And did he 
forgive her? He did not! He went 
off with the air of an injured inno- 
cent, whose stainless devotion had 
been imposed upon! My most 
eloquent sarcasm failed to shame 
the man who had come to ask for- 
giveness for himself, but had none 
to offer the girl he had said he 
loved. He left her there, crushed 
and broken-hearted. 

People say that “all men are 
alike” in cases like that one. But 
I know they are not. Just the 
other day I received a card from 
two happily married young peo- 
ple, who—partly at least through 
my influence—had asked and re- 
ceived forgiveness from’each other 
for past mistakes. The card an- 
nounced the arrival of their first- 
born; and I was very proud to 
find that it was one of the rather 
numerous “‘Priscillas” who have 
been named after me. 

Last spring the long arm of co- 
incidence brought to my desk two letters, 
which, curiously enough, I opened one after 
theother. The first was from a young man 
telling of a quarrel with his sweetheart, 
whom he loved, so he assured me, better 
than life itself. He declared that the quar- 
rel was entirely his fault and he wanted to 
know what he should do to bring about a 
reconciliation. 

The very next letter I opened was from 
the girl herself. She repeated the story of 
the quarrel and declared that it was all 
her fault. There was no shadow of doubt 
that the letters were from the two lovers. 
So I simply sent her letter to him, and his 
letter to her. At (Continued on page 170) 
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Where Do You Keep Your 


Valuables? 


Surprising information about safe deposit boxes—Not only are bonds, stocks, 
wills, deeds, and contracts kept in them, but also thimbles, watches, pins, 
stamps, foreign coins, and expired insurance policies; one box was 
found to contain a bottle of eye wash and an eye cup 


An interview with William Giblin, President the 
Mercantile Safe Deposit Company of New York 


Reported. by Herbert Waring 


AVE you ever felt concern for 
the safety of your valuables, 
feared that they might be lost 
through fire or some other ac- 
cident, or by theft? If so, you 

will understand why hundreds of thou- 
sands of people throughout the United 
States rent safe deposit boxes. 

Safe deposit boxes are most commonl 
used to protect such valuables as stoc 
certificates, bonds, wills, deeds, abstracts 
of title, insurance policies, contracts, sav- 
ings-bank books, jewelry, heirlooms, and 
receipts for important payments. But 
there are still many people 
who put their valuables into 
a tin box and then put the 
box in an old trunk, which 
can easily be opened by a 
thief, or which would cer- 
tainly be destroyed in case 
of fire. Every year, the 
total loss of securities and 
other valuables in such ways 
as this is enormous. I have 
seen it stated as a reasona- 
ble surmise that “the wealth 
in permanent form that has 
been lost during recorded 
history is greater than the 
wealth that has been saved.” 

Business and professional 
men often put their valua- 
bles in the office safe, and 
the safe amounts to some- 
thing in the way of protec- 
tion. It promotes privacy 
and it protects important 
documents from fire. <A 
safe, however, is a proper 
receptacle for important 
documents only; not for 
valuable documents; for a 
safe cannot prevent loss by burglary unless 
it is watched. No safe nor vault, however 
strongly built, can do that. 

“The smallest safe deposit box rented 
by most companies measures about one 
and a quarter inches in height, five and a 
half inches in width, and twenty-two 
inches in length. In cities of the West and 
South boxes of this size can be rented for as 
lw as three dollars a year. In New York 
and other large cities the usual rent for 
sunilar boxes is about seven and a half dol- 
lars a year, although banks located in cer- 
tain sections of these cities sometimes rent 
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will give you some benefit. Thanks! 


them for as low as five dollars. According 
to the size of the box, rents change from 
this low figure to as high as seven hundred 
dollars a year, for a hex forty inches in 
height, forty inches in width and twenty- 
two inches in length. 

Some large estates and great corpora- 
tions rent an individual vault, which is 
really a vault within a vault. It is bigger 
than an ordinary office safe, has its own 
steel door and combination, and with it 
goes a grilled-off space with an area of 
some twenty square feet—large enough, 
of course, for a desk and two or three 


What Reward Would You Have 


Given This Man? 


Y the other day,” says Mr. Giblin, “a man 
left a roll of bills containing four thousand five 
hundred dollars in a coupon-room. The attendant 
who found them called this man back just as he 
was passing into the street. He was shocked by 


the amount involved in his oversight, and when 
he had received his money he took a hundred- 
dollar bill from the roll and presented it to the 
attendant with this remark: 

“ʻI want to give you this, not as a reward for 
your honesty, because you have done only the 
square thing, but as a punishment to myseif for 
forgetting the money. I ought to be punished, 
and I'd like to take the kind of punishment that 
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chairs, so that the renter can come there 
with his secretary or business associates 
and work over the papers kept in the 
vault. As I say, all this equipment is lo- 
cated within the main vault, the contents 
of the smaller vault thus being really under 
double protection. The rental for such a 
safe deposit vault as this is usually not 
less than two thousand dollars to five 
thousand dollars a year. 

Sometimes I am asked if it is possible 
to estimate how much a man is worth by 
the size of the safe deposit box he rents. 
It is not possible. One man rents the 


smallest box he can get, merely to safe- 
guard his insurance policies, bank books, 
and the deed of his home. Another will 
keep in a small box nothing but his will. 
On the other hand, I know one man who 
keeps between eighty thousand dollars 
and ninety thousand dollars in Liberty 
bonds in a small box for which he pays a 
rental of seven and a half dollars a year, 
and I have no doubt that securities repre- 
senting a much greater wealth are fre- 
quently kept in boxes which rent for the 
lowest sum. 

Often, of course, the things kept in safe 
deposit boxes and sur- 
rounded with all the safe- 
guards required for the 
protection of a million 
dollars have little beyond a 
sentimental value—such as 
college medals, loving cups, 
love letters, wedding rings, 
and mementoes of baby- 
hood, such as the baby’s 
shoes, and the baby’s neck 
chain and ear drops. I have 
known of a Bible to be kept 
among other things in a safe 
deposit box, and also a col- 
lection of stamps. But white 
there is a good deal of senti- 
ment attached to this par- 
ticular collection of stamps, 
it also has a high money 
ETE coh weil 

e majority o e 
who rent safe dionekke 
do so for the protection of 
securities; but in some West- 
ern cities safe deposit boxes 
are commonly used for de- 
positing currency. In one 
of these Western cities, for 
instance, is a bank which rents ffteen 
thousand boxes—more than any other 
bank in the United States; but the rental 
for most of these is only three dollars a 

ear. 

In another Western city, a safe deposit 
company which rents boxes on the same 
principle has what is known as the “shawl 
trade.” You will see going to and from 
this bank, during business hours, scores of 
women with shawls over their heads. They 
are the wives of working men, mostly of 
the foreign population, who put into safe 
deposit boxes each week that part of the 
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husband’s wage which is to’ be used for 
living expenses. They are not hoarding 
currency, because most of them have sav- 
ings accounts in which they deposit such 
im- 
hey have found that money 
put in trunks, or under the mattress or 
hid in devious places, is likely to be lost 

Fe comparatively low rent 
for a safe deposit box makes this safer dis- 
funds entirely 


funds as they do not expect to need 
mediately. 
or stolen; and t 


position of their current 
practicable. 


N ONE of our Eastern cities there is a 


man who pays two hundred dollars a year 
for a box, in which he keeps more than one 
million dollars in securities. The interest 
on six hundred thousand dollars of these 
bonds, of various railroads, industrial cor- 


porations, and the Liberty Loans, comes 
due on the same interest dates. Of course, 


if he preferred, he could deposit these se- 
curities with a bank, which would act for 


him, clip the coupons when due, and de- 
posit the interest to his account. But this 
man prefers to oversee the not unpleasant 
task of clipping the coupons himself, 
though sometimes he does have assistance. 

Just before the interest on his securities 
comes due, he comes to the vault, has his 
securities carried to the coupon-room, and 
settles himself for work. In each coupon- 
room is a small steel instrument, ve 
much like a carpenter’s small “square,” 
with beveled and sharpened edges. It is 
known as a coupon cutter. The angle fits 
the edges of a coupon, and a ut jerk 
brings the coupon off neatly. 

Liberty bonds in quantities are usually 
delivered flat. So in cutting the coupons 
of these little time is lost, as about five can 
easily be separated at a single operation, 
without the necessity of unfolding and 
straightening out the bonds. Other bond 
issues come folded, and to prepare for the 
cutter takes a matter of a few seconds. 
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Entrance to the vault of the Mercantile Safe Deposit Company in New York, 
where there are safe deposit boxes or ‘‘safes’’ used by ten thousand customers. 
The vault door on the right, with bolts and time-lock mechanism, weighs twenty- 


six tons. 


one hand; it is easily moved by the pressure of a single finger. 


It is so delicately balanced that it can be swung open and shut with 


When the vault 


door is to be closed a section of the floor is dropped. The grille door through 
which a customer is passing is at all times under the guard of armed attendants 


Sometimes the owner of this six hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of mixed 
bonds asks for assistance in clipping his 
coupons, and the whole task cakes two 
men only about half an hour. When the 
owner does the work alone he is able to 
complete it in a little over one hour, the 
coupons clipped representing, at the rate 


This Picture shows the arrangement of ‘‘safes” inside a modern safe deposit 


vault, 


The tables in front of the attendants are provided for the use of cus- 


a ers whe may not find it necessary to take their boxes outside the vault to 
e of the larger enclosed booths or coupon-rooms. The safe whose door is 
high, opem rents for seventy-five dollars a year. It is ten and a quarter inches 
i twenty-one and three-quarters inches wide and twenty-four inches long 


of 5 per cent, say, an interest yield of 
$15,000 for a six-months’ period. 
ot infrequently models of inventions 
and chemical formulas for manufacturing 
poros are kept in safe deposit boxes. 
sually, boxes to be used for this purpose 
are leased under contracts providing for 
what is known as “restricted access.” 
That is, the box cannot be opened by one 
individual, but only when two or more 
persons, as specified in the contract, are 
present. In the case of an invention it is 
usually specified that the inventor and his 
financial backer shall be present. Some 
corporations specify that two officers, or an 
officer and a clerk, must be present when 
the box containing the formula is opened. 


USTOMERS who rent boxes for these 
purposes may be perfectly reliable and 
prove satisfactory in every respect, but 
some banks are reluctant to accept this 
kind of patronage unless they are well 
acquainted with the individuals. The 
diftculty is that those interested in the 
invention or the formula—if it is a new 
one—are likely, as shown by experience, 
to have a “falling out.” Then it proves 
difficult, when the lease of the box expires, 
to get the two together so that the box 
can be opened; and this prevents the bank 
from promptly getting access to it for 
rental purposes again. 
Once a man invented a mechanical de- 
vice for forecasting the fluctuations of the 
stock market. He said that all you had to 


do, to find out whether stocks were going 


up or down, was to spin a wheel, and the 
machine told you how to play the market. 
The invention was so valuable that the 
inventor put it in a safe deposit box, which 
he canes for seventy-five dollars a year. 

I have no way of knowing certainly, but 
I gather that the (Continued on page 172) 


How Charlie Taught Me 
To Laugh at Failure 


So-called misfortunes test a man’s wits and 
sharpen his courage—as I have found out a few times for myself 


RLIE broke out laughing: 
“It’s the completeness of the 
thing!” 
“What do you mean? What is 
there for you to be laughing 
about?” I growled bitterly. 

It was a steel-cold morning, and we 
were standing 
what had once been our factory. The roof 
of the crazy old building, which the under- 
writers would not insure, had fallen in 
during the night. The red-hot stove had 
finished the job. Not a stick was left. 

“Don’t you know that everything I 
have on earth is in there?” I went on, 


indignantly: ‘My drafting instruments, | 


my tools, my other suit—they’re all gone, 
and there isn’t a penny of insurance.” 

“That’s just what I was laughing about, 
the beautiful completeness of it all! We 
don’t have to bother trying to save any- 
thing. There’s nothing to save.” 

“Yes—but what am I going to do?” 

“Is that what ails you?” answered 
Charlie, who was sixty-five, while I was 
only thirty. “At your age!” he went on. 
“Wondering what you are going to do! 
I’m ashamed of you! What did you do be- 
fore you ever saw this place?” 

When the bank opened we drew our ac- 
count, paid off our hands and the few bills 
we owed, and split the balance. This gave 
us five dollars apiece. Charlie explained to 
me how lucky we were to have five dollars 
and a clean slate. He had often failed with 
less ready cash than that left over. He 
went off gayly, got two tons of coal on 
credit, peddled them by the bucket, 
bought two more tons, and before the 
winter was over was really in the coal 
business. Ten years later, when I saw him 
again, he was rated as a rich man. 
hustling youngster of seventy-five! 

Perhaps there may be men in the world 
with more fighting spirit than Charlie had. 
But I have never met them. I wonder how 
many men of sixty-five could laugh while 
the biggest thing they ever had went up? 
To-day, at sixty-eight, I can appraise the 
value of Charlie’s wonderful buoyant 

hilosophy far better than I could then! 
Each tumble and turn-over in my business 
career has shown me more clearly that it 
doesn’t make half as much difference 
where you fight as kow you fight! 

Since starting out as an apprentice boy 
in the Hocking Valley repair shops in 
Columbus, Ohio, when I was fifteen years 
old, I have been a mechanic, a locomotive 
fireman, a locomotive engineer, a freight 
conductor, a draftsman, a salesman, a 
newspaper reporter, a mechanical en- 
gineer, and finally founder and president 
and eventually chairman of the board of 


om the sidewalk beside ` 


By W. S. Rogers 


my present company. There are a few 
thinig l have not tried. I am afraid I shall 
not have the time to get around to them; 
for our company, which we started seven- 
teen years ago with a cash capital of 
$14.95, is now heading toward the million- 
dollar class. 

Out of it all I chink that I have proved 
three truths. I have tried out every one 
of them from every angle. I learned them 
before I knew that anyone else had ever 
heard of them. They are: 

First, that it does not hurt a man to be 
down. It may do him good. And if he is 
com he is never out, unless he chooses to 


Second, that no one will give you a liv- 
ing, but that there is always someone 
willing and even anxious to let you carn a 
living. The trouble is that most people 
insist on choosing what they want to do— 
which isn’t always what they ought to be 
doing. One of the best men in our plant 
now was a flat failure as a clergyman and 
an attorney. 

Third, iha what are called misfortunes 
exist mainly for two purposes: The first 
is to knock a man out of a job that he 
ought not to be in—to use sense for him 
that he will not use for himself. The 
second is to sharpen a man’s wits and test 
his courage. 


r IS one thing to believe these maxims, 
sitting in a comfortable chair and with 
some money in the bank. It is something 
else to know them as facts at the only time 
when it helps to know them; that is, when 
you are up against it. I learned them 
rather early. I forgot them for a moment 
when that factory burned down. I forgot 
them until Charlie called me back again. 
I suppose that having had for so long a 
job [ikea wo ears is a long time when 
you're pole had grown soft and 
thought that I was settled for life, or 
something of the kind. I have noticed 
that whenever anyone “gets settled for 
life,” and thinks that a period has arrived 
when he may stop trying, something 
comes along and upsets him. 

I am one of the few remaining citizens 
with a perfectly valid claim to having 
been born in a log cabin. It was in 1853 
that the event happened, in Green County, 
Pennsylvania, on a little clearing that my 
father and mother had hopes of making 
into a farm. The cabin had been built by 
my father, and I am afraid that I cannot 
say much for him as a cabin builder. Any- 
way, it was the best ventilated cabin I 
ever saw. You could sling a cat through 
the spaces between the logs. We must 
have ban a hardy lot, for it never struck 


us that it was worth while fixing up the 
cracks. 

My parents were the simple God-fearing 
sort of people that one does not find so 
often to-day. They believed in keeping 
history green by constant reminders in 
their children’s names. They selected me 
as a monument to the Mexican War. 
Hence I became Winfield Scott Rogers. 
But since I would rather be myself than 
a Bh ee of history, I sign myself 


"THERE was no real hardship in that | 
cabin. We had a good time. We ha 
enough to eat and there was plenty of wood 
to burn. Our clothes never seemed to 
wear out, and if they got too small for the 
wearer there was always another youngster 
in the family just of a size to fit them. 
Of course, with darning and patching it 
was a little hard to tell what the clothes 
had been when they started, but that did 
not bother us. 

Just after the Civil War we moved uver 
to Columbus, Ohio. The big opportunity 
of the country in those days was with the 
railroads. Everyone wanted to be a rail- 
road man. I got in as an apprentice in the 
old Hocking Valley shops at Columbus, 
and I was generally considered to be a 
lucky boy. Apprentices had to spend 
three years learning their trade. They got 
nothing the first year, a dollar or so a week 
the second year, and sometimes as much 
as three dollars a week the third year. 

Part of the training of an apprentice 
was to put him over the bumps. He was 
expected to do whatever and as much as 
he was told to do. We had a regular ten- 
hour day, which usually turned out to be 
a twelve-hour day, and I do not remember 
that anyone ever let me be idle. If there 
was no regular work for me to do the fore- 
man put me to cleaning. 

One day the boss asked me if I wanted 
to know anything about mechanical 
drawing. I never heard of anything that 
I did not want to know about. Also, I had 
sense enough to know that the old man 
was giving me an opportunity, that I 
would never do any bossing unless I knew 
more than just handling tools. During 
the rest of the apprenticeship—for nearly 
three years—I studied mechanical draw- 
ing at night in his house after work. | 
was such a bull of a boy that really I did 
not know what it was to get tired. 

That boss was one of the biggest-souled 
men I have ever met but he had no mercy 
on an apprentice. There was never any- 
thing petty or personal in what he did, 
however. He considered it his duty to 
turn out good (Continued on page 107) 
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W. S. Rogers 


MR. ROGERS started in business as an apprentice 
boy in the railway repair shops of the Hocking Valley 
Railroad, in Columbus, Ohio. Then he became suc- 
cessively a fireman, freight engineer and freight con- 
ductor. Presently he seized the chance to become 
foreman in a little manufacturing plant that was losing 
money—with the understanding that when he put the 
business eon a paying basis he would be given a half- 


interest. Shortly after he had accomplished this, the 
plant burned down. It was uninsured and a complete 
loss. Mr. Rogers then became a newspaper reporter, 
janitor, salesman, and mechanical engineer. In 1905, 
profiting from his wide range of experience, he founded 
the Bantam Ball Bearing Company, at Bantam, Con- 
necticut, of which he was president and now is chair- 
man of the board. 
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Norma Talmadge 


BEGINNING with a very small part in a Vitagraph 
production, when she was fourteen years old, Norma 
Talmadge has had a remarkable career as a moving 
picture actress. Her first salary was twenty-five dol- 
lars a week. At present it is several hundred thousand 
dollars a year. In addition to this, she owns her own 
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company; and her percentages from the plays swell her 
income to a million dollars a year. She was born in 
New Jersey, but later lived in New York. Three 
years ago she married Joseph M. Schenck, a prominent 
moving picture producer, who is now the president of 
the Norma Talmadge Film Corporation. 


Norma Talmadge— 
A Great Moving Picture Star 


Young as she is, Miss Talmadge has played a wonderful range of parts—She has an 
intuitive understanding of all kinds of people, because she likes people and 
can imagine herself in their places—She could put herself in your 
place, or your cousin Mabel’s, or your aunt Henrietta’s 


` By Keene Sumner 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PUFFER, NEW YORK 


ORMA TALMADGE, who 
makes a million dollars a year 
out of her moving picture plays, 
and who, in contests conducted 
in forty-two different cities, has 

been voted the most popular screen ac- 
tress in America, is a graceful slip of a girl 
with serious eyes and mouth that surprise 
you every now and then with a quick, 
warm smile. 

We began this interview in the star’s 
dressing-room at the New York studio 
where her film plays are produced. Dressed 
for the ballroomscenein Smilin’ Through,” 
she was a lovely picture in her dancing 
frock of filmy pink chiffon. Lovely, and 
very serious—until I happened to say that 
Pd been told she was born in Brooklyn. 

“Oh, don’t say Brooklyn!” she pro- 
tested. “Say I was born at Niagara Falls!” 

“But weren’t you born 
in Brooklyn?” I asked. 

“No, indeed!” Then 
came the quick smile, as she 
leaned forward and said in 
a stage whisper, “Worse 
than Brooklyn! I was 
born over in Jersey.” 

“Then Niagara Falls is 
only about five hundred 


tastic. On the contrary, she is very 
wholesome and natural. And it isn't 
something intellectual and high-brow. 
She doesn’t pretend to be a student of 
books. It is feeling rather than think- 
ing, life rather than literature, that stirs 
her imagination. She is interested in 
real people—and in people of all sorts. 

Here is a significant fact: everybody 
around the big studio calls her by her first 
name. [In certain other studios there 
would be most unpleasant ructions if any- 
body presumed to address the star by her 
first name! But if there is one thing that 
Norma Talmadge conspicuously lacks, it 
is a sense of her own importance. 

She knows everyone around the place: 
electricians, carpenters, property men— 
everybody. And not merely as employees 
doing their special kind of work; but as 


This Took Nerve! 


human beings in whose lives she is really 
interested. She knows about their wives 
and children; whether somebody’s little 
Minnie has the measles, or somebody’s 
Johnny has a broken toe. 

Most screen stars are what is called 
types; they play only certain kinds of 
rôles. But Miss Talmadge has been both 
princess and pauper, schoolgirl and old 
woman, débutante and Spanish dancer, 
Russian refugee, Chinese maiden, a belle of 
the old South, a frontier girl of the New 
West. 

It is astonishing that she has been able 
to do all this, and to do it well; at her age, 
too—for she is scarcely more than a girl 
herself. The only explanation seems to be 
that she has imagination and warm sym- 
pathy, which give her an intuitive under- 
standing of life in all its phases. 

Her interest ‘does not 
stop with Auman life, either. 
If anyone ever undertakes 
to write the history of the 

resent Talmadge ale, a 
I rge section of that history 
will read like a story of a 


t DID see Norma Talmadge angry once,” said a ZOO. 
friend of hers. “It was when we were going to 
make a scene for ‘The Branded Woman.’ 


As every movie fan knows, 
The . there are three Talmadge 


miles from the truth,” 1 
said, 

“Yes—if you’re going to 
count it in miles,’ she 
agreed. “But if you meas- 
ure it by days, it isn’t so 
far. M mother was in 
Niagara Falls almost until I 
was born, so it came very 
near being my birthplace. 
And it’s so much more 
thrilling than Jersey,” she 
finished pleadingly. 

Later, after I had seen 
more of Norma Talmadge, 
and had talked with others 
about her, I decided that 
this little incident was very 
characteristic of her. “She 
liked to say that she was 
born at Niagara Falls be- 
cause the place appealed to 

er imagination. And it is 
this quality: of imagination, 
it seems to me, that is chief- 
ly responsible for her extra- 
ordinary success. 

_ Don’t misunderstand; 
Imagination, in her, is not 
something freakish or fan- 


thing was to be symbolical of the degredation of a 
human soul. They had made a horrible, slimy pool, 
covered with scum, and had put into it frogs and 
snakes and hideous crawling things. There were to be 
people standing in this slime, stretching up their arms 
as if to pull her down into it. She herself was to be above 
the pool, you see, standing on a small platform which 
would be concealed by the people with upreaching arms. 

“Well—when the actors saw the slimy, awful pool, 
they refused to go into it. They hadn’t anticipated 
anything quite so realistic. But to Norma I think the 


unforgivable sin is to shirk any ae of your job. And 
when eke pemk refused to do the thing they had 


engaged to do, and were being paid to do, and which 
was essential to the picture, it was inconceivable to her. 

“She was wearing a marvelous costume by Lucile, 
which had cost five hundred dollars. She looked—just 
as she was intended to look—the exquisite antithesis of 
that filthy pool. But when the crowd of minor actors 
and ‘extras’ indignantly refused to step into it, and 
persuasion and argument failed to move them, Norma 
turned, and without an instant’s hesitation walked 
down into that mud and slime as proudly as if she had 
been a queen going up to a throne. 

“*T don’t ask you to do what I won’t do myself,’ 
she said. ‘Will you come—now?’...And I assure 
you they did come. Anyone would have followed her, 
anywhere, if they had seen her do that thing.” 


sisters: Norma, Constance, 
and Natalie. Their mother 
is almost like an elder sister 
to them, and their father 
like an elder brother. The 
three girls call their father 
“Fed” and their mother 
“Pe R 
“Ihat is,’ Norma told 
me, “we call her ‘Peg’—ex- 
cept when we are sick or in 
trouble of any kind. Then 
there is a wail for ‘Mama’!”’ 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Tal- 
madge, who had joined us 
by this time: “if one of the 
girls calls me ‘Mama’ I im- 
mediately say: ‘What’s the 
matter? I know that 
something has gone wrong.” 
“How about their own 
names?” I asked. “Are 
they just stage names?” 
“Oh, no! They have al- 
ways had them. I chose 
them myself. I’ve had a 
long and varied experience 
in picking out names,” she 
went on with a smile. “Not 
that I have any other chil- 
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In the oval at the 
right, Norma Tal- 
madge is shown in 
the grounds of her 
summer home at 
Bayside,Long Island. 
Under her present 
contract she makes 
four pictures a year. 
Each of them in- 
volves seven weeks 
of hard daily work. 
Then she has six 
weeks of rest; but 
she spends her time 
largely in out-of- 
door exercises, in or- 
der to keep in good 
physical condition 
for the strain of pro- 
ducing her next play. 
She often works ten 
or twelve hours a day 


dren; but these three have kept me busy 
naming birds, beasts, and fishes, from the 
time they could crawl themselves. They 
never see a sick dog or kitten that they 
don’t adopt it into the family at once.” 
“You were as bad as any of us,” inter- 
rupted her daughter. “Do you remember 
the sick cat I brought home and that lost 
no time in presenting us with five kittens? 
It was on Lincoln’s birthday,” she ex- 
pees to me; “so we named the kittens 
incoln, and Abraham, and other appro- 
priate names like that. I found a sick 
kitten in my motor car the other day. 
Someone had put it in there; so I took it 
home, added it to the menagerie, and sent 
for the doctor. Were always sending for 
the doctor to come post haste to the studio 
here. And he’s so disgusted when he finds 
that his patient is some poor mangy ani- 
mal we’ve picked up on the street! 
“But the only time you ever rebelled,’ 
she said to her mother, “was when we 
collected angleworms. I don’t know why 
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whee 


we had that particular passion, unless it 
was that worms were easy to find and re- 

uired very little care. We used to take 
diem to school with us and put them in 
rows on the desk. We had names for 
them—though we couldn’t always tell 
them apart—and we made up all kinds of 
stories about their lives. As for our back 
yard, it was always full of assorted ani- 
mals: dogs, cats, rabbits, turtles—every- 
thing we could find.” 


“Db you ever play at acting, when 
ou were a child?” I asked. 

“All of them did!” exclaimed Mrs. Tal- 
madge. “But Norma was the one that 
started everything. They gave their little 
shows in the cellar and I had to be the 
audience. It was cold and clammy down 
there; and I used to sit and shiver and 
wonder how fatal pneumonia was. Some- 
times they had another little girl from the 
neighborhood. And then her mother had 


to come, too. We would sit with our feet 


The pictures above —: 
show Miss Talmadge $ 
in the costumes `: 
wornina recent play. 
She is very slender— 
weighing only one | 
hundred and fifteen | 
pounds — and ex |; 
ceptionally graceful. | 
Her patience is 
unlimited. She will 
change her costume 
half a dozen times 
for a single short 
scene, until she gets 
just the right effect. 
Or, after spending 
almost an hour on 
her make-up, she 
will do it all over 
again if the director 
wants to 

with different lights 


on the chair rungs, hoping that the noise 
the children ade with their orchestra— 
composed of toy horns and drums with an 
occasional frying pan for good measure 
—would keep the rats away. 

“Nerma always had what people like to 
talk of now as initiative. She used to 
come running to me to ask breathlessly if 
she had a party dress she could wear. 

“Who's giving the party?’ I would ask. 

“And then it would appear that she had 
decided it was time that someone shoul 
give a party, and that she had selected 
some boy or girl of the neighborhood as 
the one. But, no matter who was the 
chosen host or hostess, Norma ran the 
whole affair, even to inviting the guests. 

“She disposed of the refreshment prob- 
lem by requiring each child to bring hve 
cents for the purchase of ice cream. I re 
member one little boy who arrived with 
only three pennies. It was all he had, but 
Norma was adamant. So he had to 
skirmish for the other two pennies. 


In the oval at the 
tight, the Talmadge 
sisters — Norma in 
the center, Con- 
stance at the left, 
and Natalie at the 
right — are shown 
with their pet par- 
rot. Constance, the 
youngest of the trio, 
is almost as famous 
a film star as Norma. 
Natalie has appeared 
in some screen pro- 
ductions, but prefers 
home life. Her hus- 
band, Buster Kea- 
ton, is a well-known 
moving picture ac- 
tor. Constance, also, 
is married. The af- 
fection between the 
Sisters is a very un- 
usual one 


this, mind you, was not a party at her 
house, But she ran it, just the same. 

It was like that in everything; Norma 
always did the managing. But she didn’t 

© it just as other children do. In their 
ames, she didn’t always claim what, at 
Arst sight, looked like the principal part. 
She took the part she wanted and made it 
the ponapal one. 

or instance, when they were ‘playing 
house’ the other little girls invariably 
wanted to be the mother. But Norma 
sometimes wanted to be the mother, some- 
times the father, sometimes one of the 
play children; or the còok, or the ice man, 
or a peddler, or even a horse or a dog. 

She liked to imagine herself in all kinds 
of characters; and she always got the rôle 
she wanted! But she didn’t do this by 
Ai an open issue of the matter. She 
seemed to be a diplomat by instinct. She 
made the other children think they wanted 
to do whatever she had made up her mind 
they were going to do. 


Norma Talmadge—A Great Moving Pieture Star, by KEENE SUMNER 


“I remember one example of how she 


used to manage them. Every mother 
knows that when she has a caller -the 
children sometimes hang around and want 
to listen to the conversation. Often a 
whole group, composed of my own chil- 


dren and several from the neighborhood, 


would do this when I had company. So I 
arranged a little scheme with Norma. 


“[NSTEAD of telling them to go away,- 


which would only have roused their de- 
termination of to go, I would say to her, 
‘Do the children know how to play 
checkers? Sometimes I didn’t even speak 
directly to her. As I was talking with my 
visitor I would simply bring in the word 
‘checkers,’ and go right on with the con- 
versation. Immediately I would see 
Norma straighten up and look thoughtful. 
Then, after a moment, she would say, 
‘Oh, come on out in the back yard! I 
want to show you something.’ Or she 
would get the children away on some oth- 


The two pictures of 
Norma, above, were 
taken at her sum- 
mer home, where 
one of her chief di- 
versions is sea bath- 
ing. The little dog 
is one of the count- 
less animal pets 
which the Falmadge 
sisters are always ac- 
quiring. They adopt 
every sick dog or kit- 
ten they find. When 
they were children 
they had a regular 
menagerie, which 
included toads, tur- 
tles, goldfish, rab- 
bits, mice, and even 
hundreds of angle- 
worms. Their love of 
animals is as strong 
to-day as it was then 


er pretext. And they always went will- 
ingly. She seemed to have a natural 
instinct about how to handle them.” 

These glimpses of Norma Talmadge as 
a little girl are very illuminating. Her 
imagination, which made her want to 
play all kinds of parts in those childish 
games, is responsible for the variety of 
roles she has portrayed on the screen. As 
for the ability to get on smoothly with 
other people, there are few places where 
this would be more of an advantage than 
in a moving picture company. 

While her mother and I were talking, 
Norma—to follow the studio custom and 
call her by her first name—was going 
through a ballroom scene in company with 
thirty or forty others. The period of that 
part of the play was back in the days when 
the polka was in fashion. The present 
generation doesn’t know a polka from a 
parachute; so a dancing master had given 
these young film actors some lessons, and 
they were supposed (Continued on page 147) 


Be Sure of the Title to 
Your Property! 


Read these extraordinary stories of people who have lost 
thousands of dollars, because of unsuspected flaws 
in their right of ownership 


By Clarence H. Kelsey 


President of the Title Guarantee and Trust Company, of New York City 


EVERAL years ago, a prominent 
New York business man asked our 
company to insure his title to five 
acres of unimproved land that he 
was negotiating to buy in Staten 
Island. ‘This little tract was tucked be- 
tween the ocean front and a large acreage 
that he owned to the northwest. It was a 


deeded the vear before to one Edgar 
Robeson. Within a few weeks he had dis- 
posed of Mrs. Hirsch’s lot, and a little 
extra ground to another woman, Kathryn 
Holtodd. The following month he sold 
the southern part of the Holtodd purchase 
to Herman Rose. 

Hardly hesitating to get his second 


that included the Buckingham, Footman, 
Holrodd, Hirsch, and Robeson holdings, 
and part of the Blaine, Hennessy, and 
Oldtower purchases. Then he disappeare -d, 
taking with him at least twenty-five 
thousand dollars that he had realized from 
the sale and resale of property worth only 
a small fraction of that amount! 


composite of meadow land, 
salt marsh, and solid ground. 
Across it he planned to 
build a street to connect up 
his other holdings with the 
beach, where lies one of the 
ocean playgrounds to which 
sweltering New Yorkers 
flock in summer. 

Our investigation uncov- 
ered as pretty a tangle as 
we have ever run across in 
our thirty-eight years of ex- 
perience. The “owners” of 
that five-acre lot, and cer- 
tain overlapping parts of 
it, would have been able to 
hold a small convention. 
We could only guess at 
most of the tragedy that lay 
behind the cold records. 

From the time of the 
original patents (about 1680) 
until 1872 there was a clear 
succession of title. In the 
latter year the owner of the 
tract, whom I shall call 
Frederick Bryer, sold it to 
a man who can be known 
here as Mark Jones. Then 
the procession started! 

Bryer and Jones appear 
to have developed a simul- 
tancous passion for execut- 
ing deeds—a passion that in 
the case of Jones blossomed 
into a virulent mania. And, 
by a strange coincidence, 
the memories of the two 
men appear to have broken 
down at the same time! 

Jones carved the tract up 
into several parcels. One 


Don’t Let Anyone Hurry 
You Into Buying a Home 


EVER let anyone hurry you into buying a 

home,” says Mr. Kelsey, “You may be told 

that someone else is waiting to snap up the 
bargain. Take this information with a grain of salt! 
Even if you do get shut out, the world is a pretty big 
place and you are likely to find another property that 
suits you as well, or better. 

“Make as small a first deposit as possible, and keep 
your fountain pen in your pocket until you are ready to 
close the transaction. When the proper time comes, 
however, do not be afraid to use the pen. Any real 
estate transaction should be a matter of writing from 
beginning to end. 

“You should also discover if there are any assess- 
ments against the property. The house may be on a 
street that is beautifully paved and curbed, and the 
city’s assessment bill may not come in until you have 
assumed ownership. In that event, you will have to 
pay Ite... 

‘Sometimes assessments have been hanging fire for 
years and then are resurrected by a new municipal 
government. In the year 1921 a number of people living 
in New York City were notified that an assessment for a 
sewer laid in the vear 1834, over three quarters of a cen- 
tury before, was unpaid. They were told that if the 
payment was not met their property would be sold to 
satisfy the debt. In an action brought by one of the 
property owners the Supreme Court held, however, that 
these assessments were outlawed.” 


In the. meantime, Bryer, 
the previous owner, had 
also become restless. Ap- 
parently repenting of his 
sale to Jones, he later resold 
the entire five acres to one 
James Needham. A number 
of years went by. Event- 
ually Needham failed to 
meet his taxes, and the 
property was disposed of in 
a “tax title? sale to a 
woman named Harriet Nov- 
nan. Evidently Mrs. Noonan 
was not satished that this 
transaction gave her a clear 
claim to the land. In an 
attempt to bolster up her 
“tax title” she paid Need- 
ham for a ‘record title” in 
the form of a deed. 

It was from Mrs. Noonan 
that the distinguished New 
Yorker had planned to pur- 
chase the tract. When we re- 
ported our findings he threw 
up his hands in horror. 

Before you waste too 
much sympathy on the 
luckless purchasers of this 
pyramided property, con- 
sider their gross negligence! 
The deed of each sale was 
duly recorded in the county 
clerk’s othce. Had a single 
individual even gone so far 
as to engage an abstractor 
to report on his title, the ex- 
traordinary series of trans- 
actions would have been 
halted. But the buyers lived 
out of town, So long as u 
deed was filed, they were 


of these he sold to Roscoe Blane. The 
next year he resold the Blaine tract and 
adjoining ground to James Hennessy, and 
a month later he conveyed the northerly 
part of Hennessy's recently purchased 
possession to a trusting individual named 
Samuel Oldtower. In the same year he 
deeded another slice of the five-acre tract 

Rose Hirsch ~a shee which he had 
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wind, Jones then sold part of the Hirsch 
and Holtodd acreage to one Joseph H. 
Footman, This triplicated transaction he 
followed up two days later by conveying 
the westerly one hundred and eighty feet 
of the Footman tract to Rudolph Buck- 
inghum. As a climax to his dazzling 
career as a conveyancer in this district, he 
sold to a new and wealthier chent a trace 


willing to take Jones’s word for all else. 

One can understand such carelessness 
on the part of individuals. It is an old 
story in the title business. But the most 
astounding part of this particular record 
is the action of a Brooklyn bank in lending 
Footman, one of the alleged “owners.” 
three thousand dollars on an absolutely 
worthless claim of title. 


Be Sure of the Title to Your Property! by CLARENCE H. KELSEY 


In the lee of a rugged hill in one of our 
greatest Eastern cities, stands a ram- 
shackle, lean-to cabin of rough boards and 
tar paper. Here lives a man whom I will 
call Jacob Miller. Well past eighty years 
and with a picturesque background, he is 
the claimant to ownership of land now 
worth millions of dollars; Miller has long 
been the central figure in one of those 
queer contests which dot the history of 
real estate titles. 

The shack is located on a seven-acre 
tract—part of the land left by Thomas 
Miller, grandfather of the claimant, when 
he died in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. For nine years the present 
Miller has been asserting his ownership of 
the ancestral demesne, on the strength of 
an unusual clause in his grandfather’s 
will. Although the Supreme Court of the 
State has decided against him, he still 
clings to his cabin. 

This extraordinary tenacity has led the 
purchaser of the lot to delay the con- 
struction of a contemplated building and 
at the same time to attempt some peace- 
ful arrangements with the old man. 


AFTER many years in the West, Miller 
returned to his native city in 1912, 
and built the shack. To all questioners 
he said that he was the rightful owner of 
eighty or one hundred acres of land left 
by Thomas Miller. This included not only 
the tract on which he built but also sizable 
slices of property owned at one time or 
another by certain millionaire families. 

He tied up his claim to a clause in the 
elder Miller’s will which devised the prop- 
erty to “my eldest son, John Alonzo 
Miller, the legitimate heirs of his body, or 
to the nearest heirs of his body.” When 
the case got into court, Miller’s lawyers 
argued that the language, “John Alonzo 
Miller, the legitimate heirs of his body,” 
should be construed as the language in the 
phrase “John Jones, his mark,” and that 
since the property, through this construc- 
tion, had been left to John Alonzo Miller’s 
heirs, John Alonzo himself had no right to 
sell it. 

Such a claim may seem fantastic—and, 
indeed, the court held it so—but it is 
scarcely less unusual than thousands of 
other claims that have caused endless 
mix-ups in titles and have made it hard 
for a person buying property to be sure 
that no one will rise up and entangle him 
in a legal dispute. 

I suppose that the title history of the 
country has produced more queer compli- 
cations, more surprises and tragedies, 
than almost any other kind of business 
transactions. Thousands of people have 
bought property in good faith, only to 
have their investments invalidated by a 
belated uncovering of the fact that some- 
where, in tortuous transactions involving 
that particular piece of real estate, anil- 
legal transfer had been made. 

erhaps an undiscovered will, a secret 
Marriage, or an unheralded divorce came 
tolight. Perhaps a signature was forged, 
or an obscure point of law violated. A 
grantor may have been insane, or he may 
have conveyed the property without his 
wife joining in the deed, There are so 
many possible pitfalls that even the most 
experienced abstractor or title examiner 
may skip one of them. The mere layman, 
who purchases the property, has a right to 
feel bewildered and to feel obliged to take 
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CLARENCE H. KELSEY 


President of the Title Guarantee and Trust Company, of New York City, the 
largest title insurance company in the world. Mr. Kelsey was born in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, December 23d, 1856. He was graduated from Yale University in the 
class of 1878. Mr. Kelsey has been connected with the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company for thirty-eight years, and has served as its president since 1891. He is 
recognized as one of the best-informed title and mortgage men in the country 


every possible precaution to protect him- 
self against misfortune. Otherwise, his 
earnings of years may be lost. 

In a thinly settled part of New York 
City lies a tract of approximately one 
hundred acres that is a fresh testimonial 
to the gullibility of the average amateur 
real estate buyer. It is largely meadow 
and marsh land, with a few scattered trees. 


WNERS of selected lots in this tract 

are living in every state in the Union, 
and in Denmark, Holland, and other 
foreign countries. One of the buyers was 
a common sailor on a United States 
battleship. Others are widows, clergy- 
men, and laborers. 

“Invest in New York City real estate 
and make your fortune!” was the burden 
of a country-wide selling campaign staged 
by the promoter a few years ago. Buyers 
paid as high as fifteen hundred dollars for 
lots, none of which was worth over a fifth 
of that amount. Indeed, some of them, 


being under water part of the time, might 
have been sold by the gallon rather than 
the square foot. 

These transactions, however, were tech- 
nically within the law. The lots were 
“New York City real estate.” But the 
concern neglected to mention, in passing, 
that the real estate was largely unim- 
proved land in a sparsely settled borough 
of New York. 

There are an infinite number of points 
of law that may affect one’s unchallenged 
ownership of property. Some are so tech- 
nical that the average person would never 
think of them. This may be illustrated by 
one interesting case that is now being 
fought out in the courts. - 

Several years ago, a woman bought a 
farm in Westchester County, New York, 
and later was unable to manage the inter- 
est payments. Foreclosure resulted. The 
property was resold to a new purchaser 
and the matter seemed closed. 

The new owner (Continued on page 151) 


She had wandered down to the beach alone. . . . Promptly, as though by spiritual 
appointment, Gardiner stumbled over the dunes. . . . She had looked up at him with 
friendly welcome—and ten minutes later she was wondering what had happened to her 
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Boots That Didn’t Fit 


A story of love and business 


By Holworthy Hall 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


OR their new vice president, the 
ibraltar Trust Company had 
sent to California; the directors 
had wanted what they called a 
“he-man,” and they got him— 
six feet and half an inch of him, and a hun- 
dred and ninety pounds of him, plus the 
driving power of perfect health and a re- 
markable reputation for diagnosis. 
Now, the new vice president had 
brought his daughter with him, and al- 
though she was only twenty, she echoed 
many of the same qualities which distin- 
guished her father. She was neither 
remote nor revolutionary; she had high 
ideals, but they were crossed with com- 
mon sense. Her chief ambition had al- 
ways been to live up to her father’s stand- 
ard, to take the world as she found it, 
and never to lose her head; so that it was 
all the more significant when, during her 
second mcath in the city, she lost it with 
demoralizing thoroughness to a young 
man she had known for hardly a fortnight. 

She had gone out to spend a week-end 
at Westhampton, and she had been genu- 
inely glad that Walter Gardiner was 
among those present. She had met him 
only once or twice; but she had told her- 
self that here wis a young man who was 
different. He was as blond and boyish 
and insouciant as any college sophomore, 
and yet at twenty-five he was the head of 

is own business. [nstinetively, she had 
liked his air of success, his disposition, his 
manners, his habits of thoughts, and when 
Katherine Cleaves made up her mind that 
she liked a person she didn’t know how to 
be subtle and coquettish about it. 

Late in the afternoon, she had wandered 
down to the beach alone, and, because she 
always felt a little wistful at sunset time, 
she had wished that someone were there 
to appreciate the sky and sea with her. 

tomptly, as though by spiritual appoint- 
ment, Gardiner stumbled over the dunes. 

She had looked up at him, with friendly 
welcome—and ten minutes later she was 
standing at the window of her own room, 
wondering what had happened to her. 

Unequivocally, she was frightened. It 
wasn’t merely that he had kissed her, but 
that for the first time in her life she had 
been deserted by her own presence of 
mind. She had encountered, for an in- 
stant, a force which was stronger than 
herself, and she didn’t know what to make 
of it; it seemed to her incredible that she 
could have shared this instant with a man 
she knew so little, and that the memor 
of it should be so sweet to her. tate 

y, she put up for herself a mental sign- 

ard; it was to warn her that until she 
could interpret her own motive, she 


Mustn’t risk another interview with Gar- 


iner, 

This signboard was hardly fixed in 
place, however, when Gardiner rooted it 
up for her. “But you see,” he said, awk- 


wardly, “I haven’t any right to ask you to 
marry me, Katherine—I can call you 
‘Katherine, can’t [?—until things are sort 
of straightened out.” 

“Even if you did ask me,” she told him, 
“you'd have had to ask my father first, 
anyway. Because—just because I think 
of him the way I do.” 

“I wouldn’t be afraid of that,” said 
Gardiner. “I’m probably as big as he is.” 
They both laughed, constrainedly. “But 
you see, dear, this business of mine is— 
well, we're having a lot of complications 
right now, and I don’t know exactly what 
is going to happen to us, and it wouldn’t 
be exactly fair to you to ask you to bind 
yourself until I can go to your father with 
something pretty definite, would it?” 

She said that she understood perfectly, 
and that she respected him for his prudence. 
That night and the next night she out- 
watched the stars; and when she was back 
in the city she greeted her father as though 
they had been painfully separated for at 
least a twelvemonth. She didn’t confide 
to him, however, the full details of her ex- 
perience; she thought that Gardiner was 
entitled to speak for himself; she merely 
observed that he was the most charming 
young man she had ever met. 

“Gardiner?” repeated her father. ‘‘Wal- 
ter Gardiner? Why, yes, he’s one of our 
customers. I was looking up that con- 
cern of his only a couple of days ago. He 
wants to owe us more money, than we 
want him to.” 

“You've met him, then?” . 

“No; but Pve got a line on him. As far 
as I can make out, the only thing the mat- 
ter with him is that instead of getting into 
line at the foot of the ladder, where boys 
of his age ought to be, he began at the top. 
That was his father’s fault. A man might 
as well leave a broncho to a baby, and ex- 
pect him to put a leg up and ride a steeple- 
chase.” 


ITHIN her heart, she bristled. “Well, 
you don’t blame Walter for that, do 
you tae 

“Why, no, Kay. He stepped right 
from college into his father’s boots, and 
they don’t ft him. But the bank told 
him six months ago that he doesn’t need 
loans—he needs some fresh capital in his 
business, or he can’t save it. But he’s 
sentimental, says it’s a family affair, and 
he won’t give up the controlling interest. 
Thats what I blame him for, and I do 
hate a man who won’t take his licking /tke 
a man.” 

She considered it with gravity. “You 
think I ought not to judge him, then, until 
I see how he behaves if things go wrong 
for him?” 

Mr. Cleaves regarded her searchingly. 
“Why, with most boys, you wouldn’t 
want to make any prophecy until you’d 
seen how fast they can climb up; with this 


young Gardiner, it means waiting to see 
how gracefully he can climb down. Be- 
cause he’s going to tumble, just as sure as 
fate.” Regarding her, he smiled discreetly 
to himself. *‘And, in the meantime, what’s 
wrong with inviting him to dinner?” 

Accordingly, Gardiner came to dinner, 
and almost from the handshake the two 
men were attracted by each other. Ap- 
parently the third side of the triangle was 
complete, and Katherine was overjoyed 
by the discovery. 

Now, after dinner, the boy and the man 
smoked a cigar together, and because Mr. 
Cleaves was never above talking business 
when he saw the need of it, he brought up 
the subject of the Gardiner Manufactur- 
ing Company. And when Mr. Cleaves 
had anything to say, he said it plainly 
and rather forcibly, no matter how much 
he sweetened it with humanity. Í 

“Im very much obliged for your opin- 
ion, sir,” said Gardiner at the conclusion. 
“But Dll have to disagree with you.” 


T WAS the “sir” which ran aground in 

Mr. Cleaves’s memory. He had been 
thinking backward, thinking of himself at 
twenty-five; and at twenty-five he, too, 
had been all optimism, all sink-or-swim— 
and invariably respectful to his elders, 
even when he privately set them down as 
superannuated fools. 

“The point is just this, Mr. Gardiner: 
You’ ve still got to earn your first dollar... . 
Yes, I really mean that; you haven’t 
earned it yet, you haven’t had to. Well, 
how on earth can you be expected to have 
a perspective, then? The answer is that 
you can't. It isn’t a fault—it’s a fact. 
And so I’m trying to lend you my perspec- 
tive, if you care for it. You need new 
capital; and you’ll have to pay through 
the nose for it. Hold on too long, and 
somebody’ll just grab that company away 


from you.” 

Gardiner was on his feet. “Why, Mr. 
Cleaves! Certainly we owe money; who 
doesn’t, these days? Certainly business is 
dull. But for me to give up control—why, 
it’s out of the question! The very worst 
that can happen, as I see it, would be for 
me not to draw my own salary for a while, 
and to cut wages. Or even close down for 
a few months.” 

` “But if you don’t pay your notes due in 
October?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Gardiner 
easily. “Well renew ’em.” 

They were interrupted, then, by Kath- 
erine; and a quarter-hour later Mr. 
Cleaves excused himself and retired to the 
library. The two young people looked at 
each other, and melted, inevitably, into 
each other’s arms. l 

“But you mustn’t!” said Katherine 
feebly. “You mustn’t! We—we aren’t 
even engaged.” : 

“PIL tell you what,” said Gardiner. 
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“Let’s sit down and—and plan things— 
just as if we were engaged. And then 
when all this silly business of mine gets 
ironed out we'll have saved just that 
much time.” Protesting, she yet allowed 
herself to be overruled... . 

As the vernacular has it, now that he 
had found the way he came often. Mr. 
Cleaves gazed at him, as if in appraisal, 
and at his daughter, as if in perplexity; 
but he said nothing. He merely sat on the 
side lines, and watched. 

But at length there arrived an evening 
when Mr. Cleaves, speaking across the 
dinner table, announced that his bank had 
been compelled to foreclose on the Gardi- 
ner Manufacturing Company. 

“Im afraid,” said Mr. Cleaves, “Walter 
was too cocksure we'd renew a lot of paper 
he had with us. And the loan committee 
simply wouldn’t listen to it.” 

Katherine sat motionless. That her 
father, her idol, could go on eating celery 
while he advertised the tragedy of an idol 
second only to himself! 

“Daddy! C-couldn’t you do anything? 
Why, he was here last night! He was so 
hopeful, and—oh, couldn’t you have done 
something yourself?” 


E RAISED his eyebrows. “Oh, I don’t 

mean that we had to clean him out en- 
tirely—but we had to have our money. 
As a matter of fact, the only way we could 
get it was by arranging for some outside 
financing for him—only he’s not nearly as 
well off as if he’d seen to it himself, six 
months ago. It’s a sound business, but 
it’s been manhandled, so the best deal we 
could make for him was this: He gives u 
two thirds of his stock, and ROR 
money’ll be put in to insure’ development 
and, i think, success. And of course the 
people who put up the money and take 
control put in their own man to run the 
company.” 

She wet her lips. “Walter won’t be... 
president any more?” 

“No, dear. Vice president, probably.” 

“Who are the people, Daddy?” 

“Why,” he said, “the money came from 
a trust fund. The Gibraltar Trust itself 
will manage the business.” 

She was thinking diligently. “How 
much did Walter get? What did they pay 
him for his stock?” 

“Pay him? Why, Kay, he hasn’t been 
paid; he’s been insured. Instead of being 
in bankruptcy, he still owns a third of the 
company; and enough cash has been put 
up to keep it out of trouble. Isn’t he bet- 
ter off with a third of a success than all of 
a failure?” 

She was prepared, then, to talk under- 
standingly to Gardiner when he appeared, 
after dinner. Her characteristic impulse 
was to deliver a silver-lined lecture to 
him, Wasn’t a bird in the bush far hap- 
pier than any given number of birds in 
the frying-pan? A wise sacrifice was bet- 
ter, any time, than a spectacular defeat. 

“Yes,” said Gardiner, subdued. “I 
suppose it is better than to have the 
sheriff after me; but, just the same, it’s an 
awful wallop, Kay. I expected to have 
this mess cost me some money, but I never 
supposed I’d have to resign as president, 
or let go of the control. But what could 
Ido? Did your father tell you? I’m go- 
ing to be vice president, at ten thousand a 
year—ten instead of eighteen. Of course, 
if the old shebang gets on its feet, I'll have 
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some dividends, some day, but—’ He 
wagged his head, not mournfully, but al- 
most belligerently; she had a sudden in- 
tuition that he thought the Gibraltar 
Trust had taken advantage of him. 

“Would anybody else have made you a 
better proposition, Walter?” 

“I didn’t have time to find out,” he 
said ruefully. “You see, those notes were 
due yesterday. They'd told me they 
might renew ’em, and so naturally—with 
your father there—” 


perplexity; but he said nothing. 


merely sat on the side lines, and watched 


“Daddy hadn’t anything to do with it, 
Walter. He said so.” 

Gardiner looked uncertain. “Well, any- 
way, there I was, and I had to take what 
they offered me. We owed ninety thou- 
sand dollars, and—” He broke off 
abruptly, and shrugged his shoulders. 
“Oh, well,” he said, “the best I can hope 
is that I can get along with the new chief, 
whoever he is. Only, it’s going to be 
darned embarrassing.” 

“It needn t be, need it?” 

He ignored the implication. “And 
there’s one more thing, dear. Naturally 
I can’t speak to Mr. Cleaves just yet, 
about you. You see that, don’t you? 

ust at this moment, I’m sort of discred- 
ited, don’t you see? I’ve got to have 
some sort of record back of me. I’ve got 
to be able to go to him, and say: ‘Look 
here, Mr. Cleaves, here’s what I’m mak- 
ing, is it enough?’ And if it’s just half 
what I did have, why—I’d better wait a 


Mr. Cleaves gazed at him, as if in ap- 
praisal, and at his daughter, as if 


bit.” Here he straightened. “That’s all 
right. You watch!” : 

She told her father that she was proud 
of the way Walter took it; and Mr. 
Cleaves held her close to him, and said, 
“Pm rooting for him, too, Kay; he’s a 
mighty nice boy.” 

She wanted to hide her face against his 
coat and whisper the whole story to him, 
but she was restrained by the peculiar 
circumstance that Gardiner bal never 
actually asked her to marry him. She 
turned her head away, and said, 
“Yes, he is—isn’t he?” 

In the weeks which immediately 
followed, however, she often found 
herself staring at vacancy, while 

she tried to interpret 
Walter Gardiner. By 
this time, she realized 
that she was in love 


in 
He 


with him permanently, but she wondered if 
her faith in his character rested on as solid 
a foundation as she had supposed. She 
loved him; but she told herself, deter- 
minedly, that she would die a spinster 
before she would marry a man who hadn’t 
deserved a flat hundred per cent of her re- 
spect. And because she was herself, she 
had to have it out with him. 


p TALTER,” she said, “you know I 
adore you—you know I believe in 
you—but—you’ve got to—help.” 
“I don’t quite get it,” aid Gardiner, 
perplexed. 

“Why—you’re spending too much 
money, for one thing, and—” 

He nodded assent. “I admit it. But, 
Kay, when it’s only ten thousand—I 
mean, I sort of forget you can’t stretch it 
out.” 

“And then—you talk so much about 
how impossible the new president is, and 
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everything, and it doesn’t sound very, 
very big, somehow.” 

e scowled a little. “Phelps is impos- 
sible, Kay. You can’t work with a man 
like that. Ripping up all our old princi- 
ples, and one thing and another, and—” 

“Dearest, Father says he’s one of the 
most competent men in New York.... 
And then, Walter, are you working as 
hard as you could?” 


IS head went up sharply. “What gave 
you that idea? Has Mr. Cleaves said 
anything about it?” 

“Why ... nothing I can repeat, dear.” 

“Then he has said something?” 

“Why... yes.” 

“Tmplying that I’m not working as hard 
as I can? He gave her ample occasion to 
reply, but she sat silent. “Humph!” 
said Gardiner, reflectively. “Is your 
father in, Kay? Do you suppose I 
could have about three minutes 

oJ s >? 
alone with him? 

Mr. Cleaves, however, gave full 
information in a single sentence: 


“Walter, the Gibraltar Trust put 
Phelps over there to run the business, and 
what he says goes. Don’t talk to me 
about it; I haven’t a word to say, and I 
haven’t any authority; talk to Phelps.” 

On the first of January, the stockholders 
of the Gardiner Manufacturing Company 
failed to reélect Walter Gardiner a direc- 
tor. That of itself meant that he ceased 
to be an officer. And immediately after 
the meeting Mr. Phelps, who had voted 
the trustees’ stock by proxy, invited Gar- 
diner to the private office and told him 
truths. 

“I’m here to run this outfit the best 
way I know how,” said Mr. Phelps; “and 
I hate to say so, but you don’t know this 
business. You’ve got a lot of catch-words 
about it, but you don’t know it. Now, I 
asked the Gibraltar what to do with 
you—” 


Gardiner flinched. “You asked Mr. 
Cleaves?” 

“No; the trust officer. I asked what to 
do with you, and they said, play straight, 
just as if you were anybody else. So I 
want you to start back as assistant sales 
manager. It only pays two-ffty a month, 
but it’s where you belong.” 

Gardiner gaped at him. “Well! And if 
that doesn’t-strike me just right?” 

The president shook his head soberly. 
“Pm telling you, Mr. Gardiner. That’s 
the best I can do for you, until you’ve 
learned the ropes.” 

Gardiner laughed under his breath; and 


then, suddenly, the color swept into his 


face, and his jaw set hard. “I’m darned 
well obliged to you,” he said, “for your 
extremely delicate way of handing your- 
self my resignation.” 

He dashed to Kay for sympathy; but all 
he got was affection, nor would she permit 
him, while he was so excited and vehe- 
ment, to see her father. 

“Oh, no,’’ he said, with only a final 
trace of bitterness. “That’s all right— 
business is business. Id just assumed, 
rather naturally, some people might 
think that Pd be taken care of. But 
that’s all right. The Gibraltar Trust’s got 
a strangle-hold on the company, and 
they’ve made Phelps the boss, and Phelps 
thinks I’m no good. So he’s frozen me 
out. That’s all right. I won’t starve to 
death. 


“Here’s the situation: I owe different 
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people four or five thousand dollars, 
and all I’ve got left is my stock—my 
third interest. Well, I’m going to sell it, 
and buy into one of the competing firms. 
It’ll sort of go against the grain, but it’s 
the only business I know. And if I’ve got 
to be an underling for a while, why, at 
least I don’t have to sit and watch an out- 
sider like Phelps make a hash of my 
father’s corporation.” 

“I do wish you’d talk to Daddy first, 
dear.” 

He gestured impatiently. “There’s only 
one thing I want to talk to him about, 
Kay, and this little mix-up just puts it off 
again. I know what he’d say, and I 
wouldn’t blame him, either. I must 
look to him like a pretty poor fish, to 
get jockeyed out of my property this 
way. I must look as if I didn’t even 
know how to take care of myself, to 
say nothing of anybody else. But 
you wait till I hit my stride—you 
wait!” 

Except fora cas- 
ual comment, and 
an expression of re- 
gret, Mr. Cleaves 


made no point of the event; but for the 
ensuing ten days he was unusually solicit- 
ous for Katherine’s welfare. On the tenth 
day, he had news for her. 

“T made a little deal with Walter this 
afternoon,” he said. ‘‘Bought the rest of 
his stock for twenty thousand dollars.” 


ATHERINE gasped. “Twenty?” For 
a terrible moment she wondered if 
Walter had been justified in implying that 
people were taking advantage of him. 
“Why ... wasn’t it worth more than that?” - 
Mr. Cleaves shook his head decisively. 
“Just that. The company won’t pay divi- 
dends again for three or four years. 
course, Walter wanted more, but—’ He 
smiled oddly. “He shopped around a lit- 
tle bit, but it seems that I’d made him the 
best offer.” 
“You mean (Continued on page 104) 


This Bookkeeper Refused to 


“Stay Put” 


From boyhood, Joseph R. Kraus, a big Cleveland banker, 
kept one destination in mind, but he tried many paths 
before he found the shortest and surest one to his 

goal—His story and business philosophy 


HEN Joseph R. Kraus was 

little more than a boy, he 

used to sleep under the di- 

rectors’ table in the Cleve- 

land bank where he worked. 
Not that he took spare-time naps there 
during the day; he didn’t have any spare 
time. His bookkeeping job kept him busy 
far into the night. And it was then that he 
would crawl under the directors’ table to 
sleep, so that he would be on hand when 
the bank opened in the 
morning. 

He used to receive two 
kinds of advice in those 
days, back in the middle 
nineties. His friends told 
him he ought to quit and 
geta “good” job. That was 
one kind of advice. The 
other kind came from his “ 
employers. Whenever he 
asked them to promote him 
—which was pretty often— 
they would say: 

“No, no, Joe! You’re a 
first-class bookkeeper. You 
stay right where you are!” 

He did not take either of 
these pieces of advice. He 
believed there was a future 
for him in banking, and he 
stuck to it. But he did not 
stick to one job in it. 

He is now vic. nresident 
of the Union ‘Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, one cf 
the largest banks in the 
country. The story of his 
rise to that position of pres- 
tige is an epic of dogged de- 
termination matched against 
many severe dithcultues. 

“My father,” he explained, “was a 
cigar maker. My brothers and i helped 
him, and it was part of my job as a boy 
to deliver the cigars. When Twas fifteen 
it seemed best for me to get regular work 
outside. So I looked around a bit and 
found two openings: One was with a dry- 
goods merchant, just around the corner 
from our home. “Phe other was with a 
down-town bank. 

“* You'd berter go into the store,” my 
father sand. ‘It pays more money; you 
won't have any expense for car fare, and 
you can come home for lunch.’ 

“But my mother looked further ahead 
than the end of her nose. 

Wait a minute!’ she said. ‘This job 
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CERTAINLY do not believe,” 
“that a man should be constantly 
changing his ideas about his destination. 


Kraus, 


little good. 


By Neil M. Clark 


in the store may be all right now, but I 
can’t see a big future in it. The bank job 
pays less now, but there’s no limit to what 
it may lead to.’ 

“My mother won—and I’ve been more 
or less of a banker ever since. I learned 
right then the lesson of doing what prom- 
ises best for the future. That’s more im- 
portant than what you are, and what you 
are getting not 

It was while young Kraus was a book- 


When Is It Best To Change From 


One Job to Another? 


man may get to where he is going in different ways. 
Sometimes it is undoubtedly best to get all of his 
experience and training with a single concern. 


Sometimes it is better to change around, as I think 
it was in my case—but only, I believe, if a man 
knows exactly what he is doing, and why. 

“If I had changed merely for the sake of more 
money, a few dollars more in the weekly 
velope, I probably would have been sacrificing the 
future to the present and it would have done me 
But I changed because I wanted 

variety of experience; and I changed only after I 
had exhausted my resources trying to get the kind 
of experience I needed where I already was.” 


. 


keeper in another bank that he kept ask- 
ing for promouon, and was told to stay 
where he was. But one day the head 
bookkeeper resigned. Kraus had been 
keeping an eye on this position, but 
another man was advanced to it. The job 
turned out to be so hard that this man 
declared he could fnd casier ways of kill- 
ing himself and he, too, resigned. Then 
they did offer the job to Kraus; and he 
had courage enough to accept it with 
alacrity. 

“Ihe general ledger,” he said, in telling 
me the story, “was an old-fashioned 
bound volume, so big that one man could 
hardly carry it. And the system in use 
was a perfect nightmare of detail. Every 


says Mr. 


pay en- 


account had been assigned a certain num- 
ber of pages when the book was first 
opened, and of course some of the accounts 
grew too quickly and others too slowly. It 
was part of my new job to make the daily 
postings to these accounts. 

“There was no satisfactory way of 
dividing the work between two men— 
alihoush there was more than enough for 
one—so I had to do it all. I could not 
start posting until business was concluded 
for the day, and it usually 
took me until long into the 
night to finish. learned 
the dozens of accounts by 
heart, in the order they ap- 
peared in the book, and I 
can repeat them to this day, 
like the alphabet.” 

Kraus proved this by do- 
ing it for me! 

“After the ledger I 


But a posted,” he resumed, 
was usually close to mid- 
night and I would be dead 


tired; so tired that I was 
afraid if I went home to 
sleep I could never manage 
to get to the bank in time 
the next morning. 

“There was a nice thick 
carpet in the directors’ 
room; and night after mght 
I used to crawl under the 
table in there and sleep out 
the night. I was usually a 
bit dusty and cramped in 
the morning. But I was on 
the job on time! 

Tt was before this ex- 
perience, however, that I 
had the only two jobs,” 
Kraus added, “where I did 
not look to the future; and both of them 
proved to be dismal failures for me. 

“It became necessary for me to go to 
California with my mother, while I was 
still with the bank where I went as a boy 
of fifteen. I supplied myself with letters 
from my employers; and as these letters 
were highly commendatory, 1 rather ex- 
nected to take San Francisco by storm. 
3ut I found that they were far more im- 
pressive to me than to the people out 
there who were doing the hiring. I asked 
every banker in town, I guess, for a job; 
but no job was to be had. 

“One night, I went home thoroughly 
discouraged. We were staving in Oakland, 
across the bay from San Francisco, and a 
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local butcher with whom I had struck up 
an acquaintance asked me how I had got 
along that day. 

“***T didn’t get along at all,’ I replied. 

***Cheer up!’ he said; ‘I think I know 
where you can get a job. A lumber man 
over in Berkeley wants somebody, and I 
spoke to him about you. You'd better go 
and see him.’ 

“*T needed very little urging to go—and 
the lumber man required suspiciously 
little urging to hire me. I was so glad to 
get a job again that I did not bother to 
inquire specifically when, and on what 
terms, I would probably be made a mem- 
ber of the firm. That was one time when 
I pretty well forgot about the future. 

“*Your first job, my new employer 
said, leading me to the railroad siding, 
‘will be to unload those two cars of lum- 
ber.’ 

“I took one look at the cars and 
another at my employer. I mentally 
calculated the 
amount of manual 
labor that would be 
necessary to get all 
that lumber off, and 
I nearly resigned on 
the spot. You see, I 
had expected a cler- 
ical job of some sort. 


“DUT I reflected 

that this was no 
doubt anemergency 
task, perhaps even 
a test of my willing- 
ness; and I fully 
supposed that the 
aher kind of work 
would come later. 
I never did admire, 
anyhow, the kind of 
fellow who says, ‘I 
wasn’t hired to do 
that.’ So I peeled off 
my coat and started 
in. 
“By quitting 
time the first day 
my muscles were 
sore; the second 
night they creaked; 
the third night I 
couldn’t sleep. But 
I managed to stay 
cheerful, figuring 
that diligence would 
assuredly find me 
favor. At last I fin- 
ished the job and 
reported that fact to 
the boss. 

“<All right,’ he 
said, ‘here’s your money. That'll be all!’ 

“I had taken the job anticipating a 
permanent berth; he had wanted somebody 
to unload two cars of lumber. It’s a pretty 
good plan to have an understanding in 
advance; to be sure that if you fit yourself 
for advancement your employer can and 
will give it to you within a reasonable 
length of time. The lumber man and I 
didn’t have the same ideas about my 
future at all!” 

After this venture in lumber, Kraus re- 
ceived a message from a brokerage house 
in Cleveland, suggesting the possibility of 
employment if terms could # arranged. 
Without entering into the proposed nego- 
tiations by long distance, Kraus caught 


position of president. 


the first train headed east and sent this 
wire: 

“Am coming at once!” 

He arrived in Cleveland with twenty-five 
cents in his pocket and a mighty deter- 
mination. He got the job and made good 
headway with it, as he had done earlier 
with unloading the cars of lumber. But 
the senior partner walked over to his desk 
one day and said: 

“Joe, we’ve failed. We’re in the hands 
of a receiver this morning. Go over and 
tell Mr. So-and-so,” mentioning a banker 
with whom the firm had an account. 

“I didn’t altogether understand,” Kraus 
says, “‘what a receivership meant for the 
firm, but I knew well enough that for me 
it meant losing my job; and the tears 
came into my eyes. Nothing seemed so 
good to me then as a job; any job, but 
especially that job. We were in the wake 
of the great financial depression of 1893, 
and jobs were scarce and business dull.” 
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JOSEPH R. KRAUS 


Mr. Kraus is vice president of the Union Trust Company, of Cleveland, formed 
recently by the merging of twenty-four separate banking institutions of that city. 
He was born in Cleveland fifty-two years ago, and received a grade-school education, 
going to work in a banking and brokerage office when he was fifteen years old. 
With the exception of one three-day episode in a lumber yard, he has been on 
bank pay rolls ever since, serving in every capacity—bookkeeper, collection clerk, 
discount clerk, general bookkeeper, teller, and cashier—until he finally achieved the 
He always had a dream, however, of ‘‘one big bank;’’ and the 
merger which led to the Union Trust Company was the fulfillment of this dream 


Courtesy, however, has always been a 
cardinal point with Kraus, and this qual- 
ity had not gone unnoticed during his 
connection with the brokerage firm. 

“While I was talking with the banker,” 
Kraus says, ‘‘my feelings once again got 
the better of me. 

“*T'm sorry to hear this news, of course,’ 
he said, ‘but why are you feeling so badly 
about it?’ 

“TII lose my job!’ I replied. 

“< Don’t worry about that,’ he said. ‘As 
soon as you clean up over there come to 
me, and [Il give you a job.’” 

It was in this new job that Kraus got 
his first real vision of the possibilities of 
his work. It was here that he learned the 
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details of banking, from the humblest 
ledger to the general books—and, inci- 
dentally, slept under the directors’ table! 

“T always studied what the fellow 
ahead of me was doing,” says Kraus, 
“and tried to be ready for promotion 
when it might come. I haven’t any use 
for the fellow who is always asking for 
more money; but I believe thoroughly in 
the chap who wants more work. Further- 
more, when a man reaches a point where 
he knows he is entitled to promotion, and 
knows that he is merely losing time if it 
is seriously delayed, I believe he is per- 


fectly justified in going with another firm 


to get it. 

“I was very eager, after my experience 
with the general books, to get into a tell- 
er’s cage. I knew that I needed the ex- 

erience if I was to go along in banking. 
Bur there was a curious feeling in the bank 
at that time—and it was not peculiar to 
our institution—that a man, to be in the 
cage, ought to have 
gray hair or whisk- 
ers or some other 
satisfactory evi- 
dence of age, in 
order to command 
the confidence of 
customers! I could 
not display any 
gray hairs, and I 
doubt if I could 
have raised a de- 
cent beard. 


S WAS deeply in- 
terested, there- 
fore, when I heard 
one day that a Mr. 
Parmelee, whom 1l 
knew, was about to 
organize a new 
bank. 

“‘T’m going to 
strike him for a job,’ 
I told my wife. 

“By this time, I 
should say, I had 
married. It was the 
only way I could 
contrive to have 
much time with the 
young lady! While 

was working so 
late, and courtin, 
at the same time, 
could seldom ar- 
range to call on her 
during the week. 
At that time, we 
would usually fix it 
to go somewhere 
down-town in the 
evening, and I would have her come down 
alone. I could never take the time to go 
after her! 

“°You’d better stick to a sure thing,’ 
she told me, when I broached the idea of 
making a change. But I could not see it 
that way. 

“Tf Pm ever going to make a change, 
I told her, ‘now’s the time.” 

For Kraus, by now, had got a real idea 
of what the future might hold for him. He 
was thinking definitely of a “great big 
bank” that would come some day in 
Cleveland. He felt it in him to go a long 
way, and he realized that he must not lose 
time. 

“What can you (Continued on page 82) 


The Girl Who Was Tired 
Of Being Poor 


By Maude Woodruff Newell 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


T WAS a freezing January night, as 
black as a tinker’s pot; and the raw, 
driving sleet and the bitter wind had 

ut our little town to bed early. 
There'd be few people telephoning on 

a night like this—that’s one of the ways in 
which a small place differs from a city—so 
I had sent home before dark, the girls who 
were on the two-to-ten-o’clock trick, and 
had told Blevins, my night operator, not 
-to come down in the storm. The snow had 
drifted badly and she lived a good mile 
from the center. I boarded near by and 

Pd stay on for the night. 

Our telephone ofice—just one big room, 
with a five-position switchboard—was on 
the second floor over the post office; and, 
as the evening came on, p the drafts 
on the stove, drew the curtains and made 
myself comfortable. Niotic was a “sleep- 
ing office,” and at eleven I could go to bed 
on the couch back of the switchboard. A 
buzzer would wake me if a call came in. 

There was only an occasional light flash- 
ing up in the switchboard now, and I 
didn’t need to listen in to know what peo- 

le were talking about. After you have 
bass chief operator in a small town like 
Niotic for twenty years, you are as close 
to the people as the minister is or the doc- 
tor. You know all their little ways, their 
family tricks, their troubles, their joys, 
and even their secrets. You wish, some- 
times, as you listen in to supervise a con- 
nection, or to test out a line, or to observe 
the work of your operators, as you have to 
do, that you didn’t hear half the things 
you do hear. You wish you didn’t know. 

But of course you don’t tell what you 
hear. The secrecy of telephonic communi- 
cations must never be violated. The law 
provides a severe punishment for this 
offense. 

But, after a while, as you stay in the 
business, grow old in it as I have done, 
wild horses couldn’t drag anything out of 
you. It would be like betraying your own 
mother, or your religion. 

There is a fascination in telephone 
work. To an old maid, like me, it’s the 
husband and children you didn’t have. 
You’d fight for it and die for it—if you 
had to. 

Just before nine o’clock the wire chief 
in New Kenton called me. 

“Much trouble coming in, Miss Sherry?” 

“Not much,” I told him. — “Sleet’s 

ulled down a couple of sections beyond 
Rockett Point, I guess. I can’t raise 
anyone on 206 or 420.” 

“TIl send someone over to help young 
Hills to-morrow, if he can’t take care of it 
all alone. How’s the red-headed boy do- 
ing?” 

“Fine. He works like an Indian.” 

“Glad to hear that. He’s been kind of 
a rolling stone. We want to make some- 
thing of him if we can.” 
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“He’s learning, all right,” I said. 

He was learning other things, too, but 
I didn’t tell the wire chief that. My best 
operator, Phaebe Williams, was training 
him. It had struck me that he wasn’t 
long on ambition when he first came, but 
Phcebe had changed all that. He never 
looked at any of the other girls; where you 
saw Phoebe you usually saw Teddy Hills; 
and he had developed an ambition that 
was amazing. 

I got to thinking about her as I sat 


ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


alone in front of the switchboard, the big 
lamp up in the middle of the ceiling shiv- 
ering as the wind rocked the old building. 
She had offered to stay with me. She was 
always good like that, and I guess it 
wasn’t any too comfortable at home. She 
lived with her aunt, and I wondered some- 
times if they always had enough to eat. 
She was a pretty little thing. She 
looked more ihe eighteen than twenty- 
four, with her smooth baby skin, like old 
ivory it was, and her big gray eyes, and 


She went toward him, and 
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The Girl Who Was Tired of Being Poor, by MAUDE WOODRUFF NEWELL 


her blue-black hair. Deep down in my 
heart I knew that Phoebe was just the 
kind of girl I would have wanted if I had 
ever had one of my own. ; 

Sometimes when I read a story about a 
telephone operator who talks nothing but 
slang, and chews gum until her face must 
ache, I wish I could send broadcast a pic- 
ture of little Phaebe Williams as she looked 
sometimes on a hot summer afternoon, the 
perky ruffles of her homemade lawn dress 
standing out around her chair, her fingers 
flying as she plugged out the lights. 

I was glad she and Teddy Hills were 
fond of each other. Her aunt, a whining 
sort of woman, always wishing for some- 
thing she didn’t have and complaining 
about their poverty, would have preferred 
her to marry money—one of the well-fxed 
farm boys back on the Ridge; or even, 
I’m afraid, one of the many sports who were 
now drifting into Niotic each summer. 
But, so far, Phoebe had stuck to Teddy. 

It was after eleven now. There hadn’t 
been a call in over an hour. There was no 
sense in my sitting there half asleep. 


I turned the switch so the buzzer would 
waken me if a call came in. Then put out 
my small desk light and looked out of the 
window. I could see the bare branches of 
the big maple out in front, bending and 
twisting, like some old hag wringing her 
hands. The wind hadn’t died down a bit, 
and the sleet still dashed against the glass. 
It was a wild night. 


THE New York Express was overdue. 
I could just see it coming over the bridge 
—we were across the street from the rail- 
road station—and I stayed to watch it go 
by. There is always a fascination to me in 
a long train at night. 

But this time the Express didn’t go by. 
It stopped at the station. I strained my 
eyes into the darkness, but I couldn’t see 
anyone. Yet the eleven-o’clock express 
stopped at Niotic in the winter time only 
when there were passengers booked for 
the town. Knowing my neighbors as well 
as I did, I couldn’t think of any of them 
who could be on that train, and we had 
few strangers at this time of the year. 
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suddenly he smiled. “Your carriage waits,” he said 
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It was unusual enough to make me un- 
easy. Not afraid; I had been alone in the 
place too many nights to be afraid. I 
could call the Fergusons in the first house 
beyond if I needed them, and the door at 
the top of the stairs was locked, anyway. 

Finally I pulled down the shade, fixed 
the big stove for the night, ate my sand- 
wich of bread and jelly and, slipping out 
of my dress into a kimono, and taking off 
my shoes, wrapped myself in the big blan- 
ket and went to bed. 

The buzzer woke me. As I sprang to 
my feet and plugged in on the bosti, I 
realized that it was the public pay station 
down in the hall that was calling. Some- 
one had come in out of the storm at this 
hour of the night to use it! 

“Number, please?” I said. 

A woman’s voice answered: 

“Pd like to get the Wigwam, but I... 
I don’t know the... number.” 

She seemed to be swaying in front of 
the telephone, so that her words came in- 
distinctly. She must have been the pas- 
senger on that express. 

“The Wigwam is 312. 
I will ring it for you.” 

lugged in and rang. 

The Wigwam was a 
clubhouse that had been 
built on the shore the 
previous summer. Orig- 
inally just a summer 
camp for blasé New 
Yorkers, it had been re- 
modeled later into an 
all-the-year-round 
place, where men came 
for hunting—and drink- 
ing, I suppose, and gam- 
bling. 

Three times I rang, 
but no one answered. 

“They don’t answer,” 
I reported. 

“Oh?” she said with a 
gasp; and then I heard 
her fall. 


PUT on my shoes ina 

hurry, and unlocking 
the door rushed down the 
stairs. She lay there in 
a heap in the cold, dimly 
lighted hall. 

She didn’t say a word, 
but let me take her thin 
arm and half lift her u 
stairs to the big chair in 
front of the stove. 

I stirred the fire and 
put the coffee pot on the 
gas plate. Then I tried 
to take off her draggled 
coat and her wet shoes, 
but she wouldn’t let me 
touch them. 

“Tve got to go,” she 
said, “as soon as I get 
my breath.” 

She shut her eyes, and 
I could see the big black 
circles under them—and 
I noticed for the first 
time that there was 
another reason why she 
should not struggle out 
again into thaé wind and 
sleet. The poor thing! 
She wore no wedding 
ring, either. 


I realized suddenly that he was watching me like a hawk. 
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“Your voice is so familiar,” 


I said, looking straight at him. “I was trying to remember where I had heard it before” 


“J can’t let you go,” I said. “Tell me 
what you want, or who you want, and PII 
send someone else.” 

She shook her head, as I gave her the 
coffee, which seemed to brighten her. 

“Where is this—this Wigwam?” 

“About three miles, straight up over 
the hill. Too far for you to go to-night.” 

“Will you ring it again for me?” 

I went back to the board and plugged 
in, and rang and rang and rang. ‘This 
time someone answered. 

“Tve got the steward,” I said. “You 
can use this telephone on my desk—” 

But she dragged to her feet. 

“Pd rather talk... alone... down- 
Stairs.” 

So I couldn’t do anything but let her go. 

As soon as she was on the wire at the 
pay statign in the hall, I cut out. Then I 
sat there and watched those two super- 
visory lights stay dark for five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty minutes. Could they be talking 


all that time? I cut in, but at first I heard 
no voices. Then a man spoke, impa- 
tiently. ; 

“Well, have you decided? Are you go- 
ing to listen to sense, or shall I call up the 
town constable and have him run you in?” 


IS voice was rather unusual. It had 

an odd “furry” quality; a voice that one 
would remember. It wasn’t the steward 
talking, either. He must have called one 
of the guests. 

She answered him slowly, evenly: 

“Im going to do just what I said I was 
going to do: If you still refuse to help me, 
I shall come up there—show your friends 
just what kind of a beast you are—die on 
your doorstep, where you can see the finish 
of your job—” 

cut out, with a gasp, my heart ham- 
mering up into my throat. Things like 
this didn’t happen often in our town. 

I sat there, trembling, watching those 


two little lamps. They fascinated me. I 
couldn’t look away from them. 

Then he began to flash me, and after a 
ate hesitation I went in again on the 
ine. 

“Waiting?” I said. 

“Where’s my party gone?” he de- 
manded. “She’s hung up.” 

_ She hadn’t hung up, because the other 
light stayed dark; but she did not speak. 

“Just a minute,” I said; and running to 
the head of the stairs I looked down into 
the hall. She had gone, leaving the re- 
ceiver hanging, gone so quietly that I had 
not even heard the closing of the outer 
door. 

“I beg your pardon,” I told him, trying 
to keep my voice steady, “but your party 
has left the telephone.’ 

He cursed at me then. 

“Ring her back—” 

“She’s gone,” I said bluntly. “She was 
at the pay station (Continued on page 165) 


Human Nature 
As Seen by a Janitor 


It’s the idle women that make the greatest trouble. Most folks don’t go to church; 
they don’t read much; they waste an appalling amount of food; 
some of them are always dodging the bill collector 


IGHTS when I can’t get to sleep 

and the day’s happenings keep 

running through my head, 

often wonder if anybody in the 

world sees as much of human 
nature as a janitor does. 

I’ve looked after things in apartment 
houses for more than ten years now; and 
I have seen tenants come and tenants go, 
until I can pretty nearly tell just by the 
looks of them how they are going to act 
when they move in alongside of fifteen or 
twenty other families. 

Tam always glad to get in people who 
are away all day. Of course this makes 
some extra work for me, because things 
are delivered while they are 
down-town and [have to do 
other chores for them, like 
letting in the gas man and 
the electric-light man to 
read the meter. But they 
seldom make any trouble 
when they are at home, and 
the very fact that they've 
got gumption enough to fx 
up an apartment and to 
keep house after a day’s 
work shows they are real 
home lovers. 

A lot of women with good 
jobs have apartments, and 
quite often two men take a 
place and “bach it.” “Then 
there are always married 
couples who keep their own 
little home, although they 
both work in ofhces. They 
take care of the rooms 
themselves in the evenings, 
or have a woman come in 
to clean for them. Some- 
times I don’t see a sign of 
them week in and week out 
—hardly know they are in 
the house. 

Busy people are gener- 
ally ee tenants. ‘They 
don’t have time to think of 
anything but their jobs. 
It’s the idle women that 
make most of the trouble 
that brews. Women ten- 
ants are never as consider- 
ate as men, anyway. They 
are a great deal more bossy 
and disagreeable—they never seem to 
think of saving you steps, the way a man 
will. 

A woman who hasn’t any children and 
whose husband gets his lunches down- 
town doesn’t have enough housework in 
an up-to-date apartment to keep her busy. 
The laundry goes out—and she goes out, 
too; with no place in particular to go! I 
think it is wandering around in stores and 


page. 
country will back me up in this. 
comes down in the garbage pail tells the 
There’s bread and bread 
and more bread—half loaves, whole slices, 
dried-up rolls, and muffins. 
potato and apple parings an eighth of an 
inch thick; celery which might have been 
used for soups; bones with meat on them; 
great pieces of fat the butchers put in 
It seems to me worse than 
A lot of people 


whole story. 


with orders. 
it was before the war. 
send down jelly tumblers and salad bot- 
tles which have not been half scraped. 
Hundreds of dollars’ 
dishes and glassware come down, and 
people are very careless about leaving flat 
silver in newspapers.” 


movies, without any purpose but to kill 
time, that gets her restless and uneasy 
and fault-finding. Her mind isn’t pinned 
down to anything in particular. 

But there are bound to be a few old- 
fashioned wives who stay in and dig all 
day long; the kind of women that put up 
preserves, and make their husband’s night 
shirts, and cut over old clothes for the 
children. 

When a man who has had a hard day 
gets home where everything is clean and 
shining, has a good home-cooked dinner 
with a dessert he likes, he naturally wants 
to stay there and read the paper or putter 
around. But his wife needs to get out 


Who Throws Away Food 
in Your Family? 


2 ASTE of food is something awful,” 
says the writer of the article on this 


“Im sure every janitor in the 
What 


somewhere. If she’s nervous, and gets to 
crying over some trifle, nine times out of 
ten all that ails her is not getting enough 
fresh air and not seeing and thinking of 
something outside her home. 

I’ve seen more than one woman who 
was too good a housekeeper for her own or 
her husband’s happiness. If she hasn’t 
anybody else to talk with all day, she is 
likely to run on about all the little things 


There are 


worth of broken 


that have bothered her, and that kind of 
frets him, till, maybe at nine o'clock, hell 
put on his hat and go out alone. If he 
had taken her out with him in the first 
place, everything would have been lovely. 

But there are more women who run to 
the other extreme. Just go into a bakery, 
ora delicatessen shop, around five o'clock 
in the afternoon! Watch the customers, 
and you'll get an idea of what kinds of 
meals are prepared and how much time is 
spent at the movies and in beauty parlors. 
In houses where the rents are higher and 
the tenants more socially ambitious, they 


‘don’t patronize the delicatessen shops so 


much; but, my! the money they spend 
eating at clubs and res- 
taurants! 

A good many women are 
awfully jealous of their hus- 
band’s business. But more 
and more men are marrying 
women who have had a 
business training; and these 
wives, having been through 
worries and troubles them- 
selves in offices, understand 
that when a man is late for 
dinner it isn’t just because 
he doesn’t love them any 
more. 

Women who never have 
earned money themselves 
are harder for their hus- 
bands, and everybody else, 
to get on with. It is really 
not their own fault—it is 
because they have been 
“sheltered” too much. Most 
men are hard-working and 
good to their wives and 
children. A man without 
a job is usually about crazy. 
I think American men must 
be the hardest workers in 
the world. 

I’ve noticed over and 
over again that husbands 
and wives who are over 
sixty get on best. As a 
rule, they don’t quarrel. 
They act kind of used to 
each other’s ways, and con- 
tented. 

Anybody who has ever 
sublet an apartment to 
other tenants knows how careless folks are 
with other people’s property. It doesn’t 
matter to them what happens to anything, 
so long as it isn’t theirs! But damage to 
property is usually more careless than 
malicious. Women are always letting 
tubs overflow, or clothes on the stove boil 
over; then the water soaks through to the 

lastering of the tenant on the floor be- 
law, staining it, (Continued on page 150) 
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A Remarkable Substance 
And How We All Make Use of It 


The story of asbestos; a mineral which can be shredded into fibers as 

fine as thistledown, but which will neither burn, melt, nor rust. It 

will keep warm things warm, and cold things cold. It is used in the 

home and in great industries; in the automobile and in the high- 

powered locomotive. You can weave it into clothing, or make paint 
out of it, or shingle your house with it 


An interview with Mr. T. FE Manville, of Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Reported by M. K. Wisehart 


HERE lies on my desk a small 

specimen of a very wonderful 

substance. Three or four inches 

long, a little bigger around than a 

lead pencil, golden-brown in color, 
slightly iridescent, streaked apparentl 
with threads of silver, it looks good BRORS 
to eat. 

It is something that means comfort and 
protection to many of our homes. The 
speed and low cost of operation of our ex- 
press trains depend upon it. Many of the 
ordinary necessities and 

leasures of your everyday 
fife would not be practica- 
ble without it. Modern in- 
dustry would almost come 
to a standstill if no mate- 
rial with the properties of 
this substance were avail- 
able. 

If you could take this 
specimen in your hand, I 
wonder what you would 
guess it to be. You might 

tempted to taste it, or 
you might hold it in your 
warm hand to see if it 
would soften and perhaps 
melt like a stick of molas- 
ses candy, which, to some 
extent, it resembles. But 
this material has no taste, 
and it would not melt from 
the heat of your hand. You 
can even throw it in the 
fire and it will not burn. 
Heat it to 1,500 degrees F., 
and still it will not be con- 
sumed. 

Is it mineral or vege- 
table? It is like both, but 
different from either. It is 
fibrous and crystalline, yet soft and pli- 
able. Its fibers are as fed ithery as eider- 
down, yet in the mass it is as dense and 
heavy as the rock from which it comes. 

Wood burns; stone disintegrates; iron 
rusts; but this fibrous mineral is immune 
from the action of the elements. It is fire- 
proof, and it insulates against either heat 
or cold. The strength of its delicate fibers 
is not affected by ordinary commercial 
acids. And it has other characteristics 
that make it possible to convert it into 
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materials that are as soft as wool or as 
hard as stone. 

Perhaps you have guessed that I am 
telling you the story of asbestos, a mineral 
which we get from the earth very much as 
we quarry stone. 

In the past few decades more uses have 
been found for asbestos than for any other 
material, except one or two of our basic 
metals. 

With your finger nails, you could easily 
shred a piece of asbestos into the finest of 


This is a piece of long-fiber asbestos, just as it comes from the 
mine, except that it was broken apart by hand. 
it is the most wonderful mineral we have. There is no other like it. 
Its fibers look like spun glass; but they will not melt, as glass does. 
Neither heat, cold, nor dampness affects it. 
comes from mines in Canada and from a few places in this country 


white fibers, as light and fluffy as the silk 
in a milkweed pod. These fibers can be 
carded and converted so as to be spun like 
wool, flax, or silk. A strand of it can be 
spun to weigh less than an ounce per hun- 
dred yards of length; and fine cloth can be 
made of it weighing only a few ounces to 
the square yard. 

This cloth can be made into a suit of 
clothes for a man whose work exposes him 
to danger from fre; or into an apron for a 
chemist who handles acids. It is used as a 


In many respects 


The finest asbestos 


filter for water, oils, acids, and wines. It 
can be made into theatre curtains, or into 
a warm “‘overcoat” for a wooden house. 
We put the same substance around hot- 
water, steam, or furnace pipes to save heat 
and power; and for the same reason we 
put a massive under-vest or lining, known 
s “lagging,” around the boilers of our 
great locomotives. It is used in combina- 
tion with other materials for insulating 
the floor, roof, and sides of steel passenger 
coaches in order that these coaches may 
not be intolerably hot in 
summer and to keep them 
warm in winter. 

Many people think that 

asbestos is an “invention,” 
or some sort of compost- 
tion. They do not realize 
that it is a mineral, which, 
until about fifty years ago, 
had lain idle in the earth 
for countless ages. It is, in 
fact, older than anything 
we know of in the animal 
or vegetable kingdom. Born 
in the volcanic fires of cre- 
ation, it appears to have 
been formed in its present 
state under the terrific 
pressures that were set up 
as the crust of our planet 
cooled. 
Some of the peculiar 
qualities of the mineral 
were known to the an- 
cients, but they used it 
merely as a sort of play- 
thing. It was known to 
them as “salamander,” and 
there was a legend that it 
was the skin of an animal 
that could go through fire 
unharmed. According to tradition, the 
Grand Khan of the ancient Tartars wiped 
his imperial mustache on an asbestos 
napkin and Charlemagne astonished his 
dinner guests by flinging an asbestos 
tablecloth into the fire and taking it out 
cleansed. But it is only within the last 
few decades that the peculiar qualities of 
this mineral have come to be of great 1m- 
portance to everyone living in a civilized 
country. 

You can go to the theatre and sit before 
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a curtain with the word “Asbestos” on it. 
That spells safety for you. Itis an armor 
against fire. A thousand asbestos drop 
curtains are manufactured every year in 
America and England. The largest cur- 
tain of this kind in the 
world is at the New 
York Hippodrome. 
And when you sit ‘be- 
fore one of these as- 
bestos curtains, you 
are surrounded with 
brilliant lights ener- 
gized from distant gen- 
erators through a sys- 
tem safeguarded by 
the same material. 


OU ride on a fast 

express from Chi- 
cago to New York ina 
few hours. Did you 
know that the high 
steam pressures of to- 
day would not be prac- 
ticable without some 
such ideal substance as 
asbestos for an insula- 
tor or “packing.” Did 
you ever hear this line 
from “McAndrews Hymn” about the 
steam boiler? 

I mind the time they used to mend 
a broken pipe with tow. 

But that day has passed. Tow would be 
useless to mend one of our high-pressure 
steam pipes, and it certainly would be 
useless to keep steam or compressed air 
from leaking from a joint where two pipes 
come together. Asbestos is used not only 
around the boiler of a locomotive to keep 
the boiler from “leaking” heat but in 
the cylinders and in practically every 
joint of the air-brake system. If we had 
no material like asbestos, we could 

ardly run a railroad line, steamship 
line, a gas engine, or a pump. The loss 
in heat and power would be such as to 
make the cost prohibitive. 

Perhaps you ride in an automobile 
that averages twenty and can make 
sixty miles an hour. Not many years 
ago—1go2—automobile manufacturers 
Were just beginning to think that the 
automobile might become a public util- 
ity vehicle for universal use. The ma- 
chines were then running at about eleven 
miles an hour; and if one of them aver- 
aged this speed for eighteen or twenty 
miles without a breakdown, it seemed to 

e something to talk about. 

Vhat the manufacturers saw was that 
automobiles would really be no safer 
than their brakes, because of the need 
of slowing them up on curves and grades 
and as required ‘by trafic. They began 
to search for something to use on their 
brakes that would withstand wear, heat, 
oil, and friction. 

lhe brakes of hoists, elevators, steam 
Shovels, and dredges were then already 
quipped with asbestos linings, because 
Wood, leather, and other materials had 

en tried without satisfactory results. 

\utomobile manufacturers asked for a 
Similar asbestos fabric in ribbon form, 
and experiments began. The result is 
that to-day automobile brakes are univer- 
sally fitted with linings made of this 
Material, 

This mineral differs from all the other 
mmon minerals with which you are 


familiar: In being immune from the ac- 
tion of fire and weather, it differs from 
iron or copper, which can -readily be 
melted, and from coal, which, if exposed 
to the weather for any length of time, dis- 


If it were not for asbestos, our fast express trains could not make their 
present schedules. Without some such substance the high steam pressures 
of to-day would not be practicable. The above picture shows a gang of 
men putting a sort of under-vest of asbestos on a locomotive boiler 


integrates. Unlike coal (or diamonds), it 
is, as I have said, made of fibers instead 
of crystals, and it is because of this 
fibrous nature that it can be converted 
into a great many things that other min- 
erals cannot be used for. To some extent 
you might compare glass to asbestos be- 
cause glass can be blown into fibers, and 
then spun into a variety of objects, 
which are, however, chiefly ornamental 


PHOTO, UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Asbestos suits, 
lutely fireproof, are made for men 
engaged in work where they are 


which are abso- 


in danger of fire. It can be spun 
into thread so fine that one hun- 
dred yards of the filament will 
weigh only one ounce; and fine 
cloth can be made of it weighing 
only a few ounces to the square yard 
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rather than useful. Perhaps you have seen 
spun-glass neckties, that were made in 
Italy, exhibited at fairs or in museums in 
this country. 

Another striking fact about asbestos is 
that it can be com- 
bined with so many 
other things without 
changing its own qual- 
ities in the least. No 
matter by what proc- 
ess we treat asbestos 
nor what substance we 
mix it with, it retains 
its original character- 
istics. And this un- 
changeable character 
has made it useful in a 
great variety of ways. 

Thus, we can mix 
asbestos with refrac- 
tory clays, and get a 
product that will with- 
stand the fiercest heat 
when used to lay up 
the brick of industrial 
furnaces. We can mix 
it with other electrical 
insulating com- 
pounds, and get a 
hard, ebony-like wood which is ideal for 
the switchboards in our great power- 
houses. We can mix it with hydraulic 
cement, and the result is a building lum- 
ber, or roofing, of extraordinary useful- 
ness. This lumber or roofing retains all the 
fire- and weather-resisting qualities of as- 
bestos, and it can be worked up into vari- 
ous shapes and sizes almost as readily 
as wood. It can be used equally well for 

the construction of a ten-million-dollar 

industrial plant or for a garage, hen- 
house, or dog kennel. 

When you go to a moving picture 
playhouse and turn in your seat to look 
in the direction of the moving picture 
machine, you see a shaft of light pro- 

jecting from a little fireproof house or 
boat, These booths are made of asbes- 
tos lumber, and the same lumber is used 
in the manufacture of fireproof safes and 
filing cabinets. It could easily be made 
into a fireproof trinket or deed box, and 
such a receptacle might be very attrac- 
tive to look at, for this “lumber” takes 
a highly decorative finish, like oak, 
cherry, or mahogany. 


URING the war, asbestos lumber 
was used for building many store- 
houses just back of the lines in France. 
They were both fireproof and useful in 
protecting stores against heat or cold. 
Some da someone is going to want 

a really comfortable and convenient 
portable camp, and he will build it of 
asbestos. Then, if the windows of the 
camp are rightly constructed, this port- 
able lodge will stand even if engulfed in 
a forest fire. It would never need paint- 
ing and would never rot. It would with- 
stand the wear and tear of generations. 
In and around your own home, you 
have many things made of asbestos. The 
breakfast coffee pot rests on an asbestos 
plate so that the varnish of the table 
will not scorch or blister. Perhaps the 
whole table is covered with an asbestos 
mat, which, in turn, is covered with 
canton flannel, to make it soft. If you 
have a gas log, it is covered with asbes- 
tos. There are (Continued on page 95) 


Are You Doing 
What You Want to Do? 


Some people can succeed in uncongenial work; but the average 
person does not—How to find out what kind of a job will 
fit your tastes and abilities—Interesting examples of 
men we have helped to do this 


By Herman Schneider 


Dean of the College of Engineering 


EVERAL years ago I received a 
letter from a dentist in Delaware 
who had heard of our codperative 
work here at the University of 
Cincinnati. We have a system by 

which students in engineering and com- 
merce spend half their time in college and 
the other half at work in the shops of 
Cincinnati and nearby cities. You may 
wonder why a dentist would be interested 
in that. Well, this is what he wrote: 

Tam told that by trying young men out on 
various jobs you find the work for which each 
individual is best feted. Then 
vou graduate him with a virtual 
guarantee that he will be suc- 
cessful and content in his future 
business life. 

‘To me this sounds remark- 
able, for I belong to the great 
army of the misplaced. I feel 
utterly discouraged. A half- 
dozen years ago I hung up my 
newly framed diploma and 
entered my profession with en- 
thusiasm. Soon that enthusi- 
asm began to evaporate. Then 
my job began to pall on me. 
To-day I even hate to go to 
my othee. But I am a married 
man with three children, and 
I have no money saved up. 
What can I do? Whar hope is 
there for me and the many 
thousands like me, who are 
struggling along in jobs for 
which they are unfitted? 


says 


In my answer I inquired 
if the dentist panied any 
avocation or hobby in his 
leisure hours. 

“Indeed, I do!” he wrote 
back. “In the basement of 
our home I have rigged up 
a lathe, at which l turn 
out all kinds of things that 
demand infinite precision in 
the making. Here, in my 
spare hours, I find satisfac- 
conand the; joy ofcreation!” 

The solution of this man’s problem was 
so clear that it was strange he had not 
stumbled upon it himself. I advised him 
to seek a position in the laboratory of 
some big maker of dental instruments. 
Here he could not only do the kind of 
work he enjoyed, but also “cash in” on his 
past training and experience. 

Some time later | heard from him again. 
With boyish enthusiasm he wrote that he 
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Dean Schneider. 


which they 


you might register 


was making rapid progress in a dental 
laboratory. His earnings were greater 
than before and he was thoroughly happy. 

This letter is typical of thousands we 
have received since we started our coöp- 
erative courses fifteen years ago. Many of 
the letters have been+written by young 
men who were trying to decide what kind 
of work to undertake. Others have come 
from individuals who had spent years on 
certain jobs, only to realize that they 
were not, and never had been, fitted for 
them. Still others have been sent by older 


Why Failure in One Job 
May Mean Success in Another 


HE fact that you have made a failure in one 
job is nothing of which vou need be ashamed,” 
“There are few men who 
can make more than mediocre success in work for 
are not suited. Your failure is a hope- 
ful thing, if vou analyze it. It is a definite indica- 
tion that you are probably well equipped to handle 
another job of exactly opposite characteristics. 
Some men are mainly mental. 
should do brain work. 
They should work with their hands. 

“Tf you are an unsuccessful filing clerk, an in- 
different designer, or a mediocre school-teacher, 
a real success as a machinist, 
a mason, or a toy maker. Of course, if your desire 
to remain in the 
than your desire to do work for which you are 
equipped and in which you could have the soul 
satisfaction of successful accomplishment, I can 
hold out no particular hope for you.” 


‘white-collar class’ 


men, who felt that their own lives had 
been more or less futile because of uncon- 
genial work, and who wanted to make 
sure that their sons should not repeat their 
mistakes. 

When a man in sound physical condi- 
tion, with good habits and a happy home 
life, begins to lose his mental alertness and 
to develop “nerves,” we can be pretty sure 
that he is not doing work for which he is 


For instance, they 
Others are mainly manual. 


is stronger 


and Commerce at the ‘University of Cincinnati 


fitted. It is time that he undertook az 
honest self-analysis. 

This question of sound physical cen- 
dition is one of the first things to consider 
If your work wearies and bores you, d 
not decide forthwith that you are in the 
wrong job. First submit to a thorough- 
going physical examination. 

Only a few months ago I received a re- 
port that one of our cooperative students 
had been found asleep at his post in the 
plant that supplies Cincinnati with Its 
electric light. “It seems to me,” the rt- 

; port read, “that any coor- 
erative student who will fi 
down so miserably on tbo 
sort of job is not fit to by 
continued in the course.” 

This student had beer 
with us several years and 
his record had been good. | 
decided to have his cis 
thoroughly investigated be- 
fore drastic action wes 

taken. Inquiries reveaic! 
that on several other over 
sions recently he had bees: 
discovered asleep while or. 


duty. He had also beer 
caught napping in he 
classes. 


Tat once sent him to our 
medical examiner, and tie 
report came back that he 
was suffering from an infev- 
tion at the base of the brain. 
He was given proper medi- 
cal attention, and to-day he 
is handling ably both hs 
shop and class duties. 

Granted physical sound- 
ness, a person engaged in 
the right kind of work 
should finish a normal dav 
only moderately tired, Fi- 
tigue is not governed solely 
by the amount of physical 
and mental energy one ex- 
vends. Far from it! A timber cruiser ir 
lve with his job can tramp the forest from 
dawn to dark, and end the day with zest. 
But give that same mana comfortable seat 
in a jury box, have him sit still for seven 
hours and listen to a law case, and he wil! 
leave the court-room at night utterly 
fatigued. 

All this is perfectly natural: The timber 
cruiser is equipped with outdoor, roving 
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characteristics. That is why he became a 
timber cruiser. Now a bookkeeper or an 
office statistician, whose traits were quite 
opposite, would have found the jury Naty 
an easy and interesting experience. One 
man is in his element; the other out of it. 
Whether your work fits you is about the 
most important thing you have to con- 
sider in your daily struggle for a liveli- 
hood. I have seen scores of men shift from 
an uncongenial job to one that matched 
their characteristics, and find that they 
were able to accomplish twice as much 
work with about half their former effort. 
Let us suppose that you are 
dissatisfied with your occu- 
pation: You are not making 
much progress. You are so 
tired at night that you want 
to forget the office or shop 
until the next morning. Yet 
you are in doubt as to just 
what other trade or profes- 
sion you should go into. How 
will you come to a decision 
about this vital matter? 


THE first thing I would sug- 
gestisthat youask yourself 
the question: “What would | 
Ido if I hada million dollars?” 

If you were independent of 
the pay envelope, what kind | 
of work would you take up? | 
In what constructive pursuit | 
would you spend your time? 
What long-thwarted longing 
would you satisfy? ; 
' Some years ago we hada | 
likely-appearing student,who | 
nevertheless failed in every 
kind of work he tackled. We | 
tried him in various shops, | 
but he was unsuccessful in | 
them all; and in most of his | 
studies he fell below par. } 

Finally in desperation I ` 
called him in for a heart-to- 
heart talk. As we discussed 
his experiences, I saw that his 
trouble was a genuine lack of 
interest in the things he had 

en trying to do. They 

made no appeal to his imagi- 
nation. 
._ “But what would you do 
if someone left you enough 
money so that you could have 
a steady and sufhcient in- 
come for the rest of your 
life?” I asked. 

“Oh, that’s easy!” he ex- 
claimed. “Id go in for ge- 
olo 1? 

_ “Then why don’t you do 


it anyway?” 

“There doesn’t seem to be 

any particular future in it,” 
e replied. 

I assured him that real en- 
thusiasm would carve a fu- 
ture fora man in almost an 

Rvéstually he 


cc -— 


line of human endeavor. 
came to accept my point of view, and he 
left the room with a new light in his eyes. 
rom that day he specialized in geology, 
and created a remarkable eed | in the 
‘epartment. During the summer vaca- 
tions he went out on geological surveys. 
o-day he not only holds the chair of 
geology in an important university but is 
Tecognized as an authority in the Beld and 


is in demand as a consulting specialist. 

A man who has found his real work can 
almost always make a good living. The 
immediate prospect may look like a blind 
alley, but once he has plunged into it a 
broader field opens beyond. 

I remember one student whose only 
ositive asset seemed to be a thirst for 
information on the subject of railroad 
curves. Railroading as a profession had 
no appeal for him, but he would spend 
hours figuring some new solution for curve 
problems. ‘Then he would come to my 
ofħce and talk about his schemes until I 


HERMAN SCHNEIDER 


Herman Schneider, dean of the College of Engineering and 
Commerce at the University of Cincinnati, is an inter- 
nationally recognized leader in. the field of education. 
Fifteen years ago he introduced in his college the codpera- 
tive system of education—a system through which students 
spend half of their time at work for pay in industrial 
establishments, learning the practical side of the profession 
or business they intend to follow. This plan has since been 
copied widely by other colleges, and several foreign com- 
missions have visited Cincinnati to study its operation at 
first hand. Dean Schneider has refused the presidency of 
several important American universities and a number of 
business positions with big salaries, in order to remain at 
the helm of his college. He is conceded to be an authority 
on the problem of fitting men to the jobs they can best fill 


would have to throw up my hands and 
beat a retreat. Eventually, he left the 
university because he could see no rela- 
tion between the rest of his course and his 
pet subject. 

Later, in order that he might study 
curves at first hand, he went to work for 
a railroad company. Gradually his vision 
was widened and he came to see beyond 
curves. Soon he was doing ferro-concrete 
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work and doing it well. His progress 
thenceforth was increasingly rapid. At 
the present time, while still in his twenties, 
he is in charge of an important piece of 
construction work for the United States 
Government. 

The fact that you have made a failure 
in one job is nothing of which you need be 
ashamed. There are few men who can 
make more than mediocre success in work 
for which they are not suited. Your fail- 
ure is a hopeful thing, if you analyze 
it. It is a definite indication that you 
are probably well equipped to handle 
another job of exactly op- 
posite characteristics. Some 
men are mainly mental. For 
instance, they should do 
brain work. Others are mainly 
manual. They should work 
with their hands. 

If you are an unsuccessful 
hling clerk, an indifferent de- 
signer, or a mediocre school- 
teacher, you might register a 
real success as a machinist, 
a mason, or a toy maker. Of | 
course, if your desire to re- 
main in the “white-collar 
class” is stronger than your 
desire to do work for which 
you are equipped and in 
which you could have the soul 
satisfaction of successful ac- 
complishment, I can hold out 
no particular hope for you. 


OME of our students have 

been rank failures in shop 
work requiring dexterity of 
the hands, and at the same 
time have led their fellows in 
the classroom. Their eff- 
ciency was all of the head. 
Others have flunked every 
course of study, but have 
been among our best men in 
the shops. Their efficiency 
lay largely in their hands. 
We have placed them ac- 
cordingly and they have 
made their mark. 

I remember one young fel- 
low from California who en- 
tered our chemical engineer- 
ing course. In his studies he 
made good with a vengeance, 
but his shop work began 
gradually to i KREE This 
failure preyed on his mind 
until presently he began to 
slump in his studies. We had 
a heart-to-heart talk with 
him and he told us that his 
dislike for work in the sho 
amounted almost to etule 
sion. 

After a careful analysis we 
decided that he belonged to 
the type of persons who do 
their best work by themselves 
—individualists who dislike 
contact with other people. In addition, 
he was “mental” and “indoor.” So we 
placed him on a laboratory job in a big 
chemical plant. He is now the head of 
that laboratory, and is counted as one of 
his firm’s most valuable employees. 

This experience was vividly recalled to 
me a few weeks ago, when in going through 
my morning’s mail I found a letter from 
his father. (Continued on page 86) 


John was grave and very boyish as he answered, “I have no desire but to be your friend, and to serve Foes 
If you are afraid of me, if you fear I mean you harm, I will go away. I will not trouble you again 
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“We will have this Jezebel out of my brother’s house, if I 
have to tear it down beam by beam and nail by nail!...” 


Mischief 


The story of a sinister hate and a headlong love 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GAYLE HOSKINS 


The Story So Far 


O brothers, Aaron and Enoch Kidder, built up a small lumber town, and owned the tim- 


ber about it. 


They quarreled and divided the forest holdings between them, and also split 


the town in twe by a line; cach was master of his side of the line. Aaron made his part free and 
easy with saloons and gambling houses; Enoch was a puritan, both in government and in his 


own life and ideas. 


The year Enoch’s beautiful young wife gave birth to a boy, he crossed the line for the first 
time to confront his brother and warn him never to lure the boy to his wicked settlement. 
Enoch vowed to kill Aaron with his own hands at the first attempt. 

The boy John was taught that the devil lived on the other side of the line. Once when he 
was eight he talked across the dividing street with a squat man who said he was John’s uncle, 
and promised to show him the devil—when he was twenty-one. 

John grew up strong, versed in wooderaft—a gentle, imaginative youth—durable as his 


father, with his mother’s charm and spirituality. 
e night after John was twenty-one there was a terrific storm. 


When it cleared away 


the next day he struck out into the forest in eager interest to see the cfects. 
Suddenly he came across a beautiful young girl apparently in bridal dress, lying white and 


motionless in a little clearing. 
through the underbrush, smiling and cynical. 


As he lifted her in his arms, the face of Aaron, his uncle, peered 
Aaron suggests that the girl was running away 


from some danger and that her appearance doesn’t indicate a person of character. John resists 


this and proposes to take her to his mother. 
on his side of the line. 


Aaron persuades him that she will be better hidden 
John, realizing his father’s possible attitude, reluctantly agrees; but 


takes a bag containing jewels for safe-kecping, as a sort of security for the girl. 


OHN KIDDER was not accus- 

tomed to take devious ways. 

There had been no need for con- 

cealments in his life. The adven- 

ture of the day was his first 
genuine encounter with the clandestine, 
and it troubled him. He bulged with his 
secret. His manner of rising from the 
supper table and of leaving the house was 
unustial, and Enoch Kidder frowned at 
his wife, who returned his look with 
troubled eyes. 

“Our son,” said Enoch, 
furtive look.” 

“He can have nothing to conceal from 
us,” she said. 

“A man, alone in a desert, can commit 
some act which he will try to conceal from 
his conscience—and from God,” said 
Enoch. 

John left the house and. walked, not 
toward the line that marked the boundary 
of his uncle Aaron’s holdings, but in the 
opposite direction. He felt eyes between 
his shoulder blades, watching him, sus- 
pecting him. Every human being he en- 
countered was a spy; and he was acutely 
conscious of guilt, where no guilt existed 
save the evil judgment of secretiveness. 
a the edge of the village he entered the 
forest and circled widely. It was dark 
now, and he felt it safe to cut sharply in- 
ward toward the town again. 

He stood against the bole of a huge 

ch tree, excited, questioning, dubious. 
oe ” 
Heh!” said a crackling, dry voice, 


“wears a 


“Come out of the shadder. I cale’late to 


see ve.” 
“Who’s there?” said John. 
“a Me.” 
“Old Abel?” 
“Abels my name, and dump-cart 


driver’s my station.” 

“What are you doing here, Abel?” 

“Jest what I was a-figgerin’ to ask of 
you. What you doin’ here, and where be 
you headed—with your hat drawed down 
over your eyes?” 

ohn was silent. 

‘No answer fer OI’ Abel, eh? Not fer 
OP Abel that’s drove the wood cart since 
long ’fore you was born. Heh!... Seen 
you the day after you come into the 
world, didn’t I? Drove you on the seat 
alongside me when you was knee high to 
a grasshopper, didn’t I? . . . Is the’ a 
woman in We cea 

“Yes,” said the young man. 

“Gawd help us all!” 


LD Abel,”—it was so the ancient 
man was known and commonly 
addressed, and it was so his name was set 
down on Enoch Kidder’ s pay roll—‘I'm 
going across the line.” 
“So I figgered—to see a gal.” 

“Not the way you mean, Old Abel. 
It’s a girl in sore trouble and, it seems to 
me, I am answerable for her safety.” 

“Wuss and wuss. ... Is she perty, 
John?” 

“She is pretty.” 


“And what,’ asked the old man, 
waggling his brush beard, “has your 
uncle Aaron got to do with her?” 

“Nothing.. I found her in the woods 
and unconscious. He carried her to his 
house for attention.” 

“If you found her, how come he to take 
her?” 

“Because—” John stopped quickly. 
There were matters which must not be 
disclosed. 

“Heh! Calc’lated there’d be a ketch 
into it some’eres. Um... . Found her in 
the woods, eh? Then along comes Aaron, 
I'll warrant. Along he come, as unsus- 

ectin’ as a spider walkin’ onto a fly... . 
et occur to you, John, that Aaron 
might ’a’ put her in the woods?” 


“Wry should he have put her in the 
woods?” 

“Irs spring of the year, John. The’s 
season when trout takes to one insec’ and 
seasons when they take to another ow, 
haint the?” 

“Yes,” said John. 

“Heh!... If I was fishin’ for you right 
now, I cale’late I’d bait with a gal.” 

“You're wrong, Old Abel.” 

“Mebbe so. ... Mebbe not. I hain’t 
aimin’ to interfere, nor to waggle my jaw 
to your paw. . .. Wild horses couldn’t 
stop ye— You’ve fell into the current, 
John, and the’ hain’t nobody nigh to throw 
ye a rope. Ye got to do your own swim- ` 
min’.... But, John, I wisht you’d answer 
ee fair: Be ye ashamed of anythin’ you’re 

oin’? 

“No, Old Abel.” 

“Will ye promise me a thing?” 

“Within reason.” 

“Promise me that if you come to the 
threshold of doin’ a thing—and you're 
ashamed to do it—that you'll tell it to 
me fore you step through the door.” 

John considered a moment. “I promise, 
Old Abel.” . 

“And if ye run onto difficulties, John, 
and git you into a mess, jest call Old Abel 
to mind. . . . I hain’t righteous, like your 
pa, John, Pve committed a sight of sin, 
so sinnin’ a leetle more hain’t goin’ to be 
wuth noticin’. So, John, if ye git yourself 
into trouble, jest call on Old Abel.” 

“PIL remember.” 

“And, John, keep your nose a-sniffin’ 
for the odor of skunk when you come nigh 
Aaron Kidder. ... I’m a-holdin’ you back. 

I hain’t got no right to hold ye back. 
You’re a-walkin’ along in the night to 
meet what’s a-prowlin’ in the night—jest 
as all men has to do. I wish ye luck, 
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John. ... Keep a-sniffin’ for skunk.” 

John pisces on his way, entering 
the forbidden quarter of the town by way 
of Aaron Kidder’s mill yard and lumber 
yard, and passing thence to his uncle’s 
back door. He moved stealthily and 
reached his destination unseen. He 
rapped at the door and waited, then 
rapped again. After an interval the door 
was opened by Aaron himself. 

“I was expecting you, Nephew John.” 

John entered, not at his ease, for to 
transgress a law which has been stamped 
into the very fibers of one’s soul for a life- 
time is not an act which may be per- 
formed without misgivings. 

“The girl,” he said. “What has be- 
come of her?” 

“She is here,” Aaron said, smiling 
enially. “A hardy young woman, 
Renew. She has come well through her 
adventure—physically.”” 

“ Physically?” 
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“My son! My son!” said Mrs. Kidder, and the reiterated word was a cry of ¥ 


“Exactly,” said Aaron Kidder. “Come 
with me.” 

John followed his uncle into the parlor, 
and there, sitting in Aaron’s big chair was 
the girl, not dressed now in shimmering 
satin, but in plainer, ill-fitting dress sup- 

lied by some woman of slender figure. 
John paused, suffering some confusion, 

ut experiencing nevertheless a pleasing 
excitement. He would see her eyes now, 
those eyes which had been closed and un- 
conscious. He would see her face alive! 

“This,” he heard his uncle say, “is my 
nephew. He has already been of some 
service to you, and wishes to offer himself 
for your further need.” 


SHE did not rise, but stared at jira 
hungrily, dubiously, hopefully. “How 
do you do?” she said in a clear, pleasin 
voice. Then her eyes fell and she shook 
her head. John’s heart leaped. Her eyes 
were lovely, her face, no longer dead 


white and expressionless, was a face of 
character, piquant, appealing, with a sug- 
gestion of humor and daring. He imagined 
how a smile would illuminate it; how a 
natural vivacity would give it irresistible 
charm. But now she was grave, thought- 
ful. She seemed to be thinking—thinking, 
and baffled! 

“I am glad,” said John, “your ex- 
perience has done you no harm.’ 

“Harm!” she looked at him with appeal 
in her eyes, which faded into suspicion. 

Aaron Kidder coughed. “If you will 

ardon me,” he said, “I will leave you. ... 
[shall return presently.” 

When he had left the room the girl 
spoke again. “What do you want?” she 
asked. 

an was taken aback at the question. 
“Want? I don’t understand.” He took a 
step nearer and stood looking down into 
her eyes. “I want to be your friend,” he 
said after a moment, “‘and to be of what 
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grief and fear. 


service I can in... any trouble that 
threatens you.” 

“What trouble threatens me?” she 
said. 

John bent over her earnestly. “There 
is one question I must ask you,” he said. 
“i S 

Had my uncle Aaron anything to do 
with your presence in the woods? Did he 
place you there?” 

He searched her eyes as she turned them 
up to him. They told him nothing. “I 
don’t know,” she said. 

“You don’t know?” 

“I don’t remember. . .. Who are you? 
Who is this other man who smiles always 
I am afraid of something—what is it? I 
don’t trust that man. He is very kind, 
but I don’t trust him. I don’t trust any- 
bod ” 

dy. 

Surely my uncle has told you who I 
am.” 
“He has told me his name and your 
name, but they mean nothing to me.... 


“My son—what does this mean? What have I found?” 


He hasn’t told me my name.... Yes.... 
Who am I? What has happened? Why am 
I here? What am I afraid of? But, I don’t 
know. I don’t know anything. ... I can’t 
remember anything. ... He told me you 
found me in the woods and brought me 
here. Is that true?” 


“T FOUND you, unconscious, lying in the 

forest. That is all I know. There were 
reasons why we brought you here, rather 
than take you to my mother.” 

“What reasons?’ 

John hesitated, but she insisted. 

“You were dressed as a bride,” he said, 
“and in your hand bag were jewels, a 
great value in jewels.” 

“So he told me,” she said musingly. 
“A bride... . jewels. . .. Whose bride was 
I—not yours?” 

“No,” he said with a blush. “I don’t 
understand. You say you remember 

= ” 
nothing. What do you mean? 


“Exactly that. I cannot remember my 
name. I cannot remember how I came to 
be in the woods—f it is true you found 
me there. I cannot remember anything, 
until I found myself here among strangers. 
. . . I—I might have been born to-day!... 
And I am afraid—not because I can’t 
remember—but afraid of somebody, of 
something. There is something 
terrible!” 

John regarded her steadily; here was 
something new in his experience, and in- 
comprehensible. This girl, apparently 
normal, a reasoning being, denied the 
power to remember the past. He believed, 
yet there was a taint of doubt. He re- 
called Old Abel’s warning—the many 
warnings of his father. Was this some 
well-considered plan of his uncle Aaron’s? 
In all the world there was nothing to guide 
him toward a decision but the face of the 
girl before him... . 

“Would you (Continued on page 120) 


A Blind Boy Who Became 
A Great Physician 


How Dr. Robert H. Babcock, who lost his sight when he was thirteen, 
overcame a handicap which most people would think insuperable, 
and became one of the leading specialists in the country 


By John Kidder Rhodes 


EVERAL leading physicians of 
Chicago were holding a consulta- 
tion one day as to the exact na- 
ture of the complaint of a certain 
patient. All declared that he was 

suffering from some form of heart disease, 
but they could not agree on an exact diag- 
nosis. They were un: inimous, however, in 
declaring that the patient was not in im- 
mediate danger. 

Presently one of the physicians said: 
“A young man whom I taught at medical 
college has made a special 
study of this sort of thing. 
Suppose we see what he 
thinks of the case.” 

This happened about 
thirty years ago, when the 
young physician referred 
to, Doctor Babcock, was in 
the second year of his prac- 
tice, and much better sup- 
pled with hope than with 
paying patients. 

At his former teacher’s 
- suggestion, he was called in 


practiced it for years, and is recognized in 
the profession as a leading heart specialist. 
In addition to carrying on an extensive 
practice, he has written two authoritative 
medical books. He travels widely, often 
by himself. He plays cards, using a deck 
marked by prickings which are not visible 
from the back, and he is an expert at 
whist. He typewrites his own letters. In 
short, he does anything that anybody else 
can do, except that he does not see. 
“You ask how I managed it,” Doctor 


Have You Ever Tested Yourself 


This Way? 


OST people,” says Doctor Babcock, 


“have 
only a faint conception of what their senses 
can tell them when they are properly trained. My 


own hearing is not especially acute. I hear many 


` 


loses his sight, he has the incentive to de- 
velop these other faculties. Through 
them, a blind person becomes aware of 
things in the world around him almost as 
well as—sometimes even better than—a 
person who sees. 

“The real handicap I had to overcome 
was not blindness. It was the danger of 
thinking that blindness was insuperable. 

“In that respect, I believe, loss of sight 
is just like poverty, ill-health, a skimpy 
education, the apparent lack of oppor- 
tunities, or any other ob- 
stacle. The obstacle can 
always be overcome in one 
way or another, if a man 
has the will and the wit to 
do it.” 

I have talked at length 
with Doctor Babcock on 
different occasions; but | 
have had to get much of his 
story from people who know 
him, and from two intimate 
narratives which hé allowed 
me to read—one written by 


on the case with the four 
distinguished physicians. 
He made a thorough exam- 
ination, a precise diagno- 
sis, and predicted that the 
patient had only a short time 
to live. 

The patient did die a few 
days later; and a post-mor- 
tem examination proved 
that Doctor Babcock had 
been correct in every detail 
of his exact diagnosis. 

The diagnosis, in itself, 
was remarkable; but there 
was another fact in connec- 
tion with it that was even 
more remarkable: The 
voung physician was totally 
blind. 

All of us, at times, fail to 
live up to what other peo- 
ple have a right to expect of 
us. But we are usually 


ready with excuses; no one, we seem to 
think, could have overcome the obstacles 
and the handicaps we had to contend 
with. But the career of a man like Dr. 
Babcock makes us wonder 
whether there is any obstacle or any hand- 


Robert H. 


things tow hich other people pay no attention, be- 
ause my ears are trained, ; 
“In walking along the street, you know what 
kind of stores you are passing by looking at the 
windows or the signs. But a person without his 


sight can commonly tell, as any other person could 
tell if he took the trouble to learn, by the sense of 
smell or by some sound. You know a delicatessen 
or bakery, even without looking at it, because 


their odors are too striking to miss. But other 
stores have their distinctive odors, also. Again, a 
person deprived of sight knows when he is passing 
a tree by a certain peculiar feeling on his cheek, or 
by, sound. 

“Anyone can train his senses to perceive such 
things. Those who cannot see must train them, 
and what they learn to do sometimes seems marvel- 
ous to others. To me it is not so marvelous that 
they do it as that others fail to do it more.” 


Babcock said in reply to my question re- 
cently. “To me it seems scarcely worth 
talking about. Of course L have been dis- 
couraged at times, just as everybody is. 


l had a wonderful wife. They would not 


by the echoes 
them from the bartlehelds. 

Robbie had learned how to use a shot- 
gun, and he kept a small amount of 
But l had a wonderful mother; and later powder about the house. 

hies brother made a miniature pistol out 


his mother and the other by 
himself. He is extremely 
modest. It is not a false 
modesty, but the modesty 
ofa man of large achieve- 
ments, performed under 
great dithculties, who real- 
izes how much more there 
is to be accomplished than 
any one individual can hope 
to accomplish. 

His story begins on a 
spring morning early in the 
year 1864, when the Civil 
War was in progress. Rob- 
bie?” Babcock, then aged 
thirteen, and his younger 
brother, aged eight, like 
other boys, were thrilled by 
the coming and going of 
troops, by the drilling of re- 
cruits on the fair grounds 
back of their home town— 
Kalamazoo, Michigan—and 
and rumors that reached 


One day Rob- 


icap that cannot be overcome. 

He lost his sight at the age of thirteen. 
But in spite of it he went through various 
preparatory schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities; he studied medicine, perhaps the 
most difficult of all the professions; he has 
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let me stay discouraged. 

“Teas hard to make a person with his 
sight beheve that blindness ts not an al- 
most insurmountable handicap. But all 
of us have faculties which we det not train 
as fully as we might. When a person 


of a hollow key. He bored a hole near the 
base of the handle; and the resulting con- 
traption, to any body with a vivid imag- 
ination, remotely resembled a single-bar- 
rel pistol. i 
‘The lad exhibited his toy with, pride, 
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and naturally wanted to learn whether it 
would shoot. There was but one way to 
be sure of that. 

“Let me have some powder,” he said to 
Robbie. 

The latter agreed, and the boys went 
off to the barn to make the experiment 
together. The “pistol,” however, proved 
a complete disappointment. It would 
not shoot. f 

Balked, but still wishing to make a 
warlike noise of some sort, they contrived 
a crude bombshell with the balance of the 
powder and a live coal. It did not go off 
in what seemed to the boys a reasonable 
time, and they investigated. But when 
their faces were closé to it, the “bomb- 
shell” exploded. From that moment to 
this, an interval of fifty-eight years,‘ Rob- 
bie” Babcock has not been able to see. 

Yet to-day, when you sit in 
Doctor Babcock’s study, you 
observe nothing to suggest in 
any way that it is the study of 
a man who has lost his sight. 
Indeed, there is nothing about 
Doctor Babcock himself to 
suggest it. He dresses ex- 
tremely well. The manner- 
isms often observed in blind 

ersons are absent. His dis- 
Fike to be helped, which is al- 
most a passion with him, is 
just one evidence of the self- 
reliance that is largely respon- 
sible for his achievements. 

As soon as the boy’s mother 
knew that his loss of sight was 

ermanent, she put him in an 
institution for the blind in 
Philadelphia. 

“You can imagine,” he said, 
“that when she left me there 
alone and started back to Kal- 
amazoo, I was bitterly home- 
sick. I was only thirteen years 
old. Our family life had been 
exceptionally happy, and I 
never before had been away 
from home alone for any 
length of time. 


“Bul my mother knew the 
value of self-reliance as I 
could not then know it. She 
realized that if I were kept at 
home I would be petted and 
waited on, and that I probably 
never would learn to depend 
on myself. Taking me away 
was the best thing she could 
have done.” 

But the boy had to endure 
more than homesickness at the 
start. For one thing the other 
boys teased him. 

“My mother,” he explained, 
“wanting to do everything in 
her power to insure my com- 
fort, had provided me, among 
other things, with a private washstand. 
That would have been all right if the 
other boys had been given private stands, 
too. But they used a general washroom. 
And this little distinction laid me open to 
their scorn. I had an advantage which 
they did not possess. It was a trifling 
thing; but the experience taught me one 
of the most fundamental lessons I learned 
after my accident. It taught me that 
special advantages should not be sought, 
and are not needed by a self-reliant per- 


was thirteen years old. 


son. And I soon got rid of the wash- 
stand!” 

At the institution, reading was by 
means of books printed in raised letters. 
Babcock, however, hated this tedious 
process, and never became proficient in it. 
Writing was better. It was taught by 
means of a grooved board on which the 
paper was laid. He used this method for 
several years. 

His first Christmas holidays afforded 
young Babcock a welcome relief from his 
homesickness, and incidentally illustrated 
his progress in self-reliance. As there was 
a four-weeks vacation, he went home. 
And he went alone. 

Sleeping cars were a novelty then, and 
he used the day coaches. There was no 
through train, so he was obliged to change 
cars at several points. He had some nar- 
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Doctor Babcock, of Chicago, is one of the foremost heart 
specialists of the country—yet he lost his sight when he 
In spite of this fact, he attended 
various schools, taking degrees at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, and later at the Chicago Medical College and the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, in New York. He has 
been attending physician in the great Cook County Hos- 
pital in Chicago, Professor of Diseases of the Chest and of 
Clinical Medicine, is a member of the leading medical 
societies of the country, has lectured before many of them, 
and is the author of three authoritative medical 


row escapes from getting on the wrong 
trains; but he was not dumb, even if he 
was blind; he could, and did ask, questions, 
just as any inexperienced asele must. 

At Pittsburgh, Babcock was accosted 
in the station by a type of man whom he 
has met many times since: an individual 
gifted with the peculiar species of thought- 
lessness which people often exhibit toward 
others who have had a misfortune. 

“How,” asked this man abruptly, “did 
you become blind?” 


The lad was sensitive about his acci- 
dent. Casual questions regarding it stung 


him. But he proved the equal of the 
questioner. 

“By the explosion of a bombshell,” he 
replied. 


“Oh, I see!” exclaimed the other; “then 
you were a drummer boy in the war” 

The conclusion was flattering. The boy 
did not bother to deny it! 

Between Pittsburgh and Cleveland the 
train ran into a heavy snowstorm, which 
delayed it for hours. One of Babcock’s 
cousins was supposed to meet him at the 
station, but he got tired of waiting and 
went home. The train did not reach 
Cleveland until two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

By that time, the lad had ridden in a 
day coach for something like thirty hours, 
with only short snatches of 
sleep. But as he faced the 
prospect of sitting up the bal- 
ance of the night in the big, 
cold station, the conductor of 
the train rescued him. 

“You come along with me,” 
he said. “I’ve got an extra bed 
at home and you can sleep 
there.” 

The cousin was located the 
following day, and the two 
boys went together from Cleve- 
land to Kalamazoo. This 
journey was the first of many 
similar ones for Babcock. |He 
does the things that other peo- 
ple do; he does not allow his 
handicap to make a difference. 
A physician who has been very 
close to him for more than 
thirty years said to me: 

“Doctor Babcock, as long as 
I have known him, has never 
seemed to me like a man with- 
out his sight. He asks no favors 
for himself because of it. And 
in all our years together, I do 
not suppose we have even men- 
tioned his handicap more than 
half a dozen times.” 


HE boy spent three years at 

the Philadelphia institution, 
then went to a school at Olivet, 
Michigan, to prepare for col- 
lege. Here his training in 
self-relience was pushed fur- 
ther, under a new set of condi- 
tions. At Olivet the other 
students were not blind; the 
had their sight. The competi- 
tion with them was therefore 
much harder; and this was a 
great incentive. 

“T determined at that time,” 
Doctor Babcock said, “that 
people should not say of me, 
‘Oh, yes, Babcock gets along 
very well—considering that he 
cannot see!’ I determined that they 
should, as far as possible, forget my han- 
dicap, and judge me on the same basis 
as anybody else. 

“I joined with the other boys in the 
hazing and the class rushes. I attended 
the baseball and other games. My room- 
mate read the lessons in the textbooks to 
me, and I attended lectures along with the 
others. In the laboratory I stood beside 
my room-mate while he performed the 
experiments. He (Continued on page 100) 
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In another instant, the rider had leaned forward and grasped the 
animal's nose with his left hand, compressing the nostrils 


The Luong Chords of Mazeppa 


-A murder story 


By Henry Smith Williams 


iT TEN minutes after three o’clock 

on the morning of October 4th, 

I was standing beside my little 

one-cylinder motor car at the 

roadside just beyond the bridge 

up there on the North Road three miles 

out of town. The little car had gone dead 
at an inopportune time and place. 

As I started to open the hood, I heard 
the clatter of a horse’s hoofs on the other 
side of the bridge. The road makes a 
sharp turn here, but the clattering hoofs 
showed that the horse was approaching 
rapidly. Then the horse came dashing 
round the corner, and would have crashed 
directly into the car in its headlong rush 
had it not swerved suddenly in its course, 
and at the same time dropped back on its 
haunches, coming to a sudden stop not 
six feet away. 

Then, as the beast, a little sorrel pony, 
cavorted about in terror, I had opportu- 
nity to observe that its rider was a horse- 
man who thoroughly knew his job. A tyro 
would have gone over the head of the pony 
when it stopped so suddenly. I marveled 
now that the man was able to keep his 
seat while the beast reared and plunged, 
especially as I noticed, when the animal 
came within the shaft of light from my 
lanterns, that the rider’s feet dangled 
stirrupless. 

In another instant, the rider had leaned 
forward and grasped the animal’s nose 
with his left hand, compressing the nos- 
trils. The head of the rider was hidden 
behind the neck of the horse. It seemed 
to me then that he was purposely screen- 
ing himself—and of course I knew after- 
ward that such was the fact—as he passed 
not twenty feet away from me, the horse 
still plunging. 

There was nothing so very strange 
about the mere fact of a man coming from 
town on horseback even at that late hour. 
He might have been in quest of a doctor; 
or he might be some carouser who had 
stayed overtime at one of the saloons. 
When, afterward, I had occasion to search 
my memory for details that might have 
significance, I could recall only two things 
that could aid toward identification, one 
being that the man seemed short of stat- 
ure, and the other that his left hand, 
which had come clearly into the light as 
it grasped the animal’s nose, seemed long 
and sinewy, and gave the impression of 
tremendous strength, so promptly had it 
brought the frightened animal under 
control. 

Later, I ransacked my memory many 
times to get further clues, when I had 
learned that the man who rode the little 
sorrel pony so well had committed a mur- 
der in the town within the quarter-hour 
before I encountered him. i 

Of this I knew nothing until twelve 
hours later. So far as I can recall, I did 
not give the rider another thought as I 
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set about tinkering with the unruly en- 
gine. The task proved easier than I had 
anticipated, and within five or ten min- 
utes was rolling across the bridge, 
homeward bound. Not, however, to go 
to bed as I had hoped; for at the office I 
found a message from a patient off ten 
miles to the south of town, at a little wa 

station on the Great Western road, 
where there was no doctor. The call was 
urgent, and I had to go. I did not get 
home again until well past sunrise, when 
I managed to get an hour or two of rest 
before beginning active duties of the day. 

At about two o’clock, the telephone 
rang and an excited voice called on me 
to come instantly to the home of Zenia 
Watson. In response to my usual inquiry 
as to what was wanted, there came only 
an excited injunction to “hurry and find 
out!” The man at the other end of the 
line hung up the receiver. 

Zenia Watson (people we like are usu- 
ally called by their first names in our 
community), or Mlle. Watson, as she 
characterized herself on her professional 
cards, lived in a little cottage near the 
outskirts of town. She was perhaps 
thirty-five years of age, of comely plump- 
ness, and of amiable disposition. She had 
come to us, well recommended as a musi- 
cian, from the Fast four or five years before 
and had gained great popularity in our 
community as a music teacher and as 
soloist at the Presbyterian church. 


WHEN I reached the gate of her little 
garden a few minutes later—the car 
having been on its good behavior—I was 
surprised to find a group of boys and girls 
of various ages clustered about the door, 
and sundry groups of adults, some standing 
silent, others talking excitedly. As I 
entered the house, Stubby Loper, the 
constable, met me. i 

“There ain’t anything for you to do 
except take a look, Doc,” he commented 
in his usual drawling tone. ‘‘ Just a coro- 
ner’s case. She’s dead as a door nail.” 

“Who’s dead?” I inquired. 

“Who do you suppose, when you’re 
called to this house?’ . 

“I don’t suppose anything about it. 
It might be a good thing to tell me.” 

Stubby Loper and I had been close 
friends for a long time, and it was not 
unusual for our conversation to assume a 
tone of good-humored banter, even under 
serious conditions. 

“Come and see for yourself.” 

We went along the hall and entered the 
sitting-room. 

“Everything just as I found it,” was 
Stubby’s only comment. 

Lying across a lounge at the other side 
of the room, was the body of Zenia Wat- 
son. As I stooped to examine the body I 
saw that there were black marks on the 
throat and on the wrists that were rigidly 
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crossed over her bosom. It was easy to 
see how the murder had been committed. 

One strong hand of the assailant had 
pinioned the victim’s wrists while the 
other held her throat till she ceased to 
struggle. There was a single bruise at the 
left side of the neck and four on the right 
side. The man, then, had used his left 
hand for the murderous grip, and had 
held his victim with a strength that, judg- 
ing from the surroundings, made it prac- 
tically impossible for her to move, let 
alone defend herself. 

As I pictured the murderous hand 
clutching at Zenia Watson’s throat, there 
flashed before my mind the recollection 
of the sinewy hand I had seen clutching 
the nose of the pony so effectively a few 
hours before. That, too, was a left hand. 
All the incidents of the roadside encounter 
were envisaged, and I made the instant 
and obvious deduction that the man I 
had seen was the murderer. 


HE constable watched the examina- 
tion, and presently inquired with at- 
tempted nonchalance: 

“Well, Doc, what about it?” 

“She was strangled,” I remarked. 

“Yes; any fool could tell that.’* Stub- 
by’s voice still had a bantering tone. But 
he was recovering his composure. 

“Of course they could,” I admitted. 
“Even you knew it. But not everyone 
could tell that she was strangled at just 
fifteen minutes before three o’clock this 
morning, and that the man who did it 
was a short, rather thick-set fellow, left- 
handed, and with long sinewy fingers of 
phenomenal strength; much less that the 
fellow is a wonderful horseman—probably 
a Russian Cossack—and that he was an 
old friend of Zenia Watson’s who came 
here by appointment.” . 

Stubby regarded me with amazement. 
Presently he got his voice and said: 

“So? How do you know all this? Are 
you setting up as a clairvoyant?” 

I enjoyed Stubby’s discomfiture for a 
few moments, and then told him about 
my encounter with the bareback rider; 
explaining that I fixed the time by allow- 
ing him five minutes to get his horse, 
which was probably tethered out in the 
grove back of Zenia’s cottage; five more to 
ride rather slowly until he was well clear 
of the village; after which his breakneck 
riding would bring him to the bridge 
where I saw him in about five additional 
minutes—fifteen in all. I had seen him 
at ten minutes after three. 

I explained to Stubby that I judged 
the man to be a Cossack, because no one 
else except a cowboy could stay on a 
bareback horse as that man did when the 
terrified animal encountered my car— 
and no cowboy would commit such a 
crime. 

That the man was a friend of Zenia 
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Watson’s — or at least 
someone expected — was 


obvious from the fact that 
she had received him at 
that unseasonable hour. 
My inferences were con- 
firmed a little later, when 
we found in Zenia Wat- 
son’s desk an unsigned 
note saying, “Look for 
me Friday night between 
one and two.” 
“Well, by ding! I ad- 
mit that you are a clair- 
voyant,” said Stubby. 


"THE fact that the fugi- 
tive was rushing off 
madly toward the north at 
the time of our encounter 
established, naturally 
enough, the presumption 
that his objective point lay 
in thatdirection. He would 
either ride indefinitely, or 
he would board a train on 
the Northwestern rail- 
road, which lies only a few 
miles ahead in the direc- 
tion he was going when 
last I heard the clatter of 
a horse’s hoofs. 

So within half an hour 
after I had told Loper 
what I knew, men on 
horseback set off to scour 
the country to the north, 
and telegrams went to 
every station along the 
Northwestern road for two 
hundred miles east and 
west, asking if anyone 
answering to the descrip- 
tion of the fugitive had 
been seen, and urging the 
local authorities to be on 
the lookout. 

It was discovered pres- 
ently that the sorrel pony 
that I had seen belonged 
to John Madison, whose 

lace is about two miles 
Berend the bridge, straight 
north. Madison’s place is 
only a half mile or so from 
the Northwestern railroad, and he had a 
herd of ponies corralled in a little pasture 
back of the barn. The pony had been 
found wandering about, sweat-marked 
and mud-spattered, near the corral next 
morning—much to the bewilderment of 
its owner. 

Considering that the fugitive had a 
twelve-hour start, it perhaps was not sur- 
prising the searching parties that scoured 
the country off to the north ultimately re- 
turned empty-handed. Meantime, tele- 
grams sent to the east and west along the 
line of the Northwestern stations brought 
no satisfactory response. 

About four months later came my op- 
portunity to justify the reputation for 
clairvoyance that Stubby insisted on giv- 
ing me. I confess that I am rather proud 
of the way I took opportunity by the fore- 
lock. 

I had gone to Des Moines for a pro- 
fessional consultation, and as my return 
train did not leave till midnight I decided 
to while away the evening by going to 
hear some music. I have only a moderate 
ear, but I am fond of music in an amateur 
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Zelnisky had settled back into the chair and was 


way, and I was told that I could count on 
hearing something quite out of the ordi- 
nary at this concert, the chief performer 
being the celebrated pianist Zelnisky. 
The program proved enjoyable, interest 
being enhanced by the appearance of 
Madame Zelnisky as vocal soloist. 


ELNISKY was a remarkable techni- 

cian, rendering his selections with 
tremendous fervor, and, as it seemed to 
me, with artistic interpretation. The 
program was not far from conclusion, and 
nothing at all out of the ordinary had 
occurred when I overheard a conversation 
between two people sitting just back of 
me that set me thinking. 

“T tell you, man, he has the longest 
hand in the world. He plays tenths as 
easily as anyone else plays octaves. You 
heard him play the ‘Sixth Rhapsody.’ 
He played it as Liszt originally wrote it— 
with chords no one could reach but Liszt 
himself. Now, watch the next number. 
He’ll play it the same way. It’s ‘Mazep- 
pa, the Fourth Frude—with ghastly 
stretches.” 


“I see that by the program. But how 
do you know he’ll play it?” queried an- 
other voice. 

“Because I heard him play it when he 
was here before. Liszt himself could play 
it all right as he first wrote it, but it had to 
be modified for everyone else. There is 
not one pianist in a thousand who can 
reach those long chords. But it’s just 
recreation for this fellow. He can reach 
pretty near across the keyboard. Watch 
the way he hammers them out, especially 
with the left hand. You know he’s left- 
handed.” 

By this time I was all attention. The 
‘Sixth Rhapsody,’ and ‘Mazeppa,’ the 
celebrated Fourth Etude, meant nothing 
to me but for the helpful comment by m 
unknown informant. But “long chords,” 
and “ghastly stretches,” and “a hand 
that reaches clear across the keyboard ”— 
these were phrases that instantly brought 
to mind the long hand that had left its 
maiks on the neck of Zenia Watson. I 
think I have neglected to mention that, 
when I examined the marks on poor 
Zenia’s throat, I was so struck by the 
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The Long Chords of Mazeppa, by HENRY SuitH WILLIAMS 


now muttering unintelligibly in his native tongue 


apparent span of the hand that I carefully 
measured from thumb print to finger 
print, and found the measurement a full 
ten and a half inches. Not one man in ten 
thousand, I take it, has a span like that. 
I had just seen such a hand striking 
tenths. 

And now I recalled something the mur- 
dered woman had once told me about her 
experience in the East. In the course of a 
professional interview she had revealed 
that, although she preferred to be known 
as Mademoiselle, she was in reality mar- 
ried to a musician with whom she had 
studied. I had no especial curiosity in the 
matter, and did not inquire the man’s 
name. The confidence remained a pro- 
fessional secret, and as Mademoiselle 
Watso 1 had intimated that she had per- 
manently severed all relations with her 
husband, I saw no reason why I should 
say anything about the matter after her 
death. Indeed, I recalled the incident but 
vaguely. 

ut now the recollection of that confi- 
dence returned and assumed possible sig- 
nificance. I turned the pages of my 


program with new interest. I had casu- 
ally read a sketch of Zelnisky’s life, barely 
noticing that he was a native of Siberia, 
and had appeared as an infant prodigy in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, and that he 
had been at one time a member of the 
famous Cossack regiment of the Czar. 
Nor had I more than vaguely scanned the. 
lines telling that this was a return en- 
gagement, the pianist having previously 
appeared in Des Moines a few months 
earlier. 


Now I searched the program to see if I 
could find the date of this earlier visit. 
Here it was, in a dated quotation from a 
newspaper—October 4th. 

I found myself getting excited. Another 
excerpt was from the comment of a critic 
in Cedar Rapids, where, it appeared, 
Zelnisky had played on the evening of 
October 3d. 

Now Stacen City lies intermediate be- 
tween Cedar Rapids and Des Moines, 
though not quite in direct line. Zelnisky 
had been to the east of us on the evening 
of October 3d and to the west on the eve- 
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ning of October 4th. And 
Zenia Watson had been 
killed on the morning of 
the 4th. So during a 
period not far removed 
from the morning hour 
that brought her death, 
this left-handed Cossack, 
bearer of the “longest 
hand in the world,” had 
been not far away. 

The intermission 
ended, and Zelnisky 
again appeared. I viewed 
him with new eyes. As his 
hands rose and fell in the 
interpretation of the 
Fourth Etude I was so 
intently watching them 
that I scarcely heard the 
notes of the piano. But 
I did sense the reiterated 
“Hear that! And that!” 
of the man at my back, 
as he evidently caught 
the sounds of the long 
chords reverberating to 
the touch of the hand 
making those “ghastly 
stretches.” 


HAT I saw was a 

long, sinewy hand, 
that struck the piano 
with almost vicious force; 
ahand that, as I now con- 
ceived, duplicated the 
hand I had once seen 
clutching the nose of a 
sorrel pony; the ve 
hand, I more than half 
believed, that had left its 
fatal imprint on the 
throat of Zenia Watson. 

Could I be right? I 
found myself sitting bolt 
upright, tense with 
excitement. 

It seemed grotesque, 
absurd; a mere coinci- 
dence, no doubt. Yet— 
could there be another 
hand like that? The 
owner of the hand con- 
fessedly not far away 
during the fatal hour. And Zenia Watson 
peered to a pianist, and estranged from 

im. 

Coincidence? Perhaps; but when you 
pile coincidence on coincidence you get— 
demonstration. 

The pianist stood revealed as the mur- 
derer. I would charge him with the 
crime! I leaned back in my seat, and 
clutched hard at my twisted program. 

“Go easy, Goodrich,” I whispered to 
myself. “Go easy!” 

Then, just as I was getting calm; some- 
thing happened that brought me bolt up- 
right again, aflame with excitement. 

Zelnisky had finished playing, and after 
acknowledging the plaudits of the audi- 
ence he turned to leave the platform. As 
he did so, a lady in a small group of nota- 


, 


bles that sat at the rear of the platform, 


sprang up, overcome with excitement, and 
threw a rose to the performer. The rose 
was flung a little too high; but Zelnisky 
made a quick move forward, which, de- 
spite its agility, revealed a slight halt of 
the right leg; gave a little leap and caught 
the flower in (Continued on page 127) 
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A Millionaire’s Biggest Investment 


T MUKWONAGO, an hour’s 
drive by motor southwest of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are the 
three Norris Farm Camps— 
splendid memorials to a stolen 

automobile clock and the ideals of a highly 
unusual millionaire. 

The clock, which was the property of the 
millionaire, Daniel Wells Norris, was 
stolen back in 1911, but a vigilant police- 
man caught two urchins making off with 
the timepiece. 

The boys had not yet reached their 
teens, but so many similar thefts had been 
reported that they were arraigned in 
court. Investigation showed a five-hun- 
dred-dollar pile of radiator caps, speed- 
ometers, and tail lights in the attic of 
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their home. The boys admitted frankly 
that they planned to use the stolen prop- 
erty as toys. 

Mr. Norris became interested, and had 
the culprits turned over to him. A short 
time later he offered himself as a volun- 
teer officer, serving without salary. 

As the slight, quiet man became better 
known, the number of his protégés in- 
creased, and late in 1916 he had more than 
twenty boys reporting weekly for advice 
and aid. 

Then came the war. As the number of 
men under arms increased, the cry went 
out to the farms: “‘ Raise more foodstuffs! 
Food will win the war!” 

It was about this time that Vernon 
Camp came into existence. Mr. Norris 
was talking over the situation with a busi- 
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ness associate, F. C. Coggeshall, and the 
plan worked out was this: 

“Take these paroled boys and as many 
of their playfellows as wish to go, out on 
some farm. The results will be worth 
while, both for the boys and from a food 
standpoint.” 

A farm was selected and the work of 


laying out a tent village began. Mr. 
Coggeshall and Mr. Norris worked 


shoulder to shoulder with their charges. 
Vernon came into official existence on 
May 28th, 1917, with sixty boys in at- 
tendance. ; 

Mr. Norris and Mr. Coggeshall in- 
structed the boys in the rudiments of 
agriculture, taught them to coax a high 
acreage yield of wheat, to fight potato 


Daniel Wells Norris 
(to the left) is self- 
appointed ‘‘Dad”’ 
to a lot of home- 
less boys of Mil- 
waukee, Wiscon- 
sin, teaching them 
the essentials of 


agriculture, and 
graduating them 
from his ‘‘farm 


camps” to become 
useful citizens. 
The sort of prom- 
ising youngsters 
they are you can 
see from the pic- 
ture below 


bugs, and to do all manner of similar 
things. At night they held sing-songs, and 
played games. 

November ushered in biting frosts as a 
warning that Vernon Camp must be 
broken up. The tractor was housed in the 
barn, the tents were taken down, and the 
return to Milwaukee began. 

That night Mr. Norris arrived at the 
family home to find twelve disconsolate 
boys awaiting him. 

“Weve got no home,” they chorused. 

Here was a predicament. 

“Well, I guess we'll have to make 
Vernon a permanent institution,” said 
Mr. Norris. “You boys sleep here to- 
night and we'll see what can be done.” 

That week Mr. Norris purchased Or- 
chard View Camp, containing two hun- 
dred and fifty acres of orchard and pas- 
ture, a good-sized farmhouse, and a barn. 

A cook and four farm hands to do the 
heavy work on the place were hired, and 
Mr. Norris, Mr. Coggeshall, the twelve 
boys, and ten of their friends, moved in. 

Minor tasks were allotted. Arrange- 
ments were made for attendance at the 
little district school, and the experimental 
winter camp was just becoming accus- 
tomed to the new routine when fire broke 
out. 

The boys battled valiantly with their 
bucket brigades, but the flames swept 
through the farmhouse and barn, and all 
that was left of Orchard View were a few 
iron beds and drenched clothes. 

Mr. Norris solved this problem by rent- 
ing a forty-acre strip of ground adjoining 
the ruins, on which was an old homestead 
with a magnificent tract of pine trees. 

Evergreen Farm, as it was called, 
proved a delightful success. Mr. Norris 
and Mr. Coggeshall occupied two of the 
upper rooms and saw that there was not 
too great disorder in the place. A house- 


keeper was visited upon them for a brief 
two weeks, but that unpleasant interval 
was forgotten as rapidly as possible by her 
charges. 

The news of this wonderful place spread 
rapidly. The family began to grow in a 
most unexpected manner. 

There was “Frenchy” for example, son 
of Lombardy parents—who was beaten 
most unmercifully whenever the drinking 
was heavy. He told Mr. Norris his story, 
showed his bruises, and asked for help. 
The twenty-two grew to fifty. Evergreen 
was purchased and added to Orchard 
View, and the camps began to assume 
their present form. 

A big barn of cement, wood, and stucco 
sprang up. It was stocked with pedigreed 
Holsteins. The little Mukwonago school- 
house proved inadequate for the whole- 
sale additions from the camps, and Mr. 
Norris built a second schoolhouse with 
two big classrooms which could be thrown 

ther into one large auditorium. 

wo assistants were secured, Herbert 
Wesley Travers and Theodore Schroeder, 
both of whom had had a great deal of 
experience with boys under the Y. M. C. 
A. Mr. Coggeshall went into Milwaukee 
to handle the office details and act as boy 
receiver for this remarkable institution. 

Then the Norris farm camps experi- 
enced a second blow from fire. The big 
barn went up in smoke, and the pedigreed 
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Holsteins were raced out of their concrete 
stalls to a place of safety. 

The barn was rebuilt, and in 1920 came 
Rainbow Camp—the summer camp for 
the older boys, and a cottage which Mr. 
Norris used as winter quarters for himself 
and six of the youngest of his charges. 

Rainbow is an airy semicircle of open 
barracks. Each barracks holds six boys, 
and the occupants are responsible for the 
condition of their quarters. 

Each has been given a semi-facetious 
name by the boys. For example, the 
Popura twins live at Dew Drop Inn; 
Frenchy, at Wereawl Inn; Dutch Joe, at 
the Rainbows’ Inn. The administration 
building, some juvenile genius has prompt- 
ly dubbed “Hoboes’ Rest.” 

The summer program will give the best 
idea how the work is carried on. Break- 
fast is over by eight, and the boys of fif- 
teen years or over depart for their tasks in 
the felds or at the barn. Another group 
leaves for the potato patch, the orchard, 
or the cornfield. The youngest boys look 
after the chickens or—and here, it is ad- 
mitted, is a slight drawback to the purely 
masculine personnel of the camps—darn 
badly frayed stockings. 

At eleven o’clock the various inns are 
put in order. Then dinner and an hour of 
swimming or fishing or pure loafing. 

At one o'clock, the Rainbowites line up 
by the flag pole, salute the flag, and leave 
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for the fields again. The younger urchins 
have one more hour of work in prospect, 
the older, three, and the day’s labor is over. 
After supper comes the camp fire. 
There are stories, or perhaps Bible lessons, 
or bits of nature study interspersed with 
songs. One or two are songs of the boys’ 
own making. Of one, the oye are espe- 
cially fond. It begins in this manner: 


Oh, Mis-ter Norris has a grand old farm, 
Ei-yee, Ei-oh, Ei-ay. 


The succeeding verses pay tribute to 
the pies of John Kulik, to the pet cat, 
which survived both fires at the Norris 
farm camp, and to other camp objects and 
traditions. 

Like her son, Mrs. Fanny Wells Norris 
is keenly interested in the boys and 
just now particularly in the big, new, 
forty-thousand-dollar house of stucco and 
cement, the 1922 quarters for the camp. 

“Sometimes,” Mrs. Norris says, “‘my 
son is asked what he’s training his boys to 
become. People cannot understand when 
he replies, “Nothing in particular.’ 

“You see, he wants to make the farm 
camps as free from restraint and from the 
atmosphere of an institution as possible. 
He feels that if a boy has the proper 
grounding in high ideals, Americanism, 
and a proper education, he can take care 
of himself when he grows old enough to 
leave.” HERMAN GASTRELL-SEELY 


A Forest Ranger Who Lassoes Bears 


HAT would you 

think of a hunter 

who disdains to 

discharge his high- 

powered riflewhen 
combating an enraged mountain 
lion, and contents himself with 
clubbing the beast to death with 
the butt of his gun? There is 
such a man; his name is Forrest 
S. Townsley, and he is chief 
ranger of the Yosemite National 
Park. Townsley has such a rep- 
utation for unusual daring and 
courage that his friends fear for 
him constantly. 

Recently, Mr. Townsley let 
himself down over a precipice, 
with three hundred feet of rope, 
in order to rescue the body of a 
tourist. He would not allow any 
of his men to tackle this job; but 
covered the assignment himself, 
as is his practice when hazardous 
tasks are to be done. With 
another ranger, he has wormed 
his way into a nest of poachers 
and captured one of their lead- 
ers, under the very noses of his 
armed comrades. Probably he 
is the only officer in the world 
who ever arrested a leading 
manufacturer for automoible 
speeding in such an agreeable 
fashion that the captain of in- 
dustry was moved to write a 
letter to the Secretary of the In- 
terior commending his captor. 

Chief Ranger Townsley has 
recruited and trained a body of 
ex-soldiers and civilians into one 
of the finest police units any- 


anywhere in the world. 


Chief Ranger Forrest S. Townsley, of the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, has organized one of the finest police forces 


As director of this unit, he 
guards the Government’s timberlands, protects the deer 
herds, and wars against mountain lions and wildcats 


where. These forest detectives 
patrol 1,100 square miles of area 
of the Yosemite National Park, 
protect wild game, capture and 
kill dangerous predatory ani- 
mals, locate and extinguish for- 
est fires, and maintain order 
among the widely varied sum- 
mer population of from 60,000 
to 75,000 each season. Towns- 
ley himself is a champion lion 
killer, bear tamer, and the terror 
of poachers and trespassers. 

Townsley comes of courag- 
eous, sport-loving stock. His 
father was the first United 
States marshal of Oklahoma, 
and his mother for many ‘years 
was the champion angler of that 
state. At the age of twenty-one 
Townsley was accepted by Un- 
cle Sam as the first ranger to 
tackle the difficult job of taming 
the wilderness in the Sulphur 
National Park. Later, he was 
appointed deputy United States 
marshal. 

This was during a period when 
local prohibition was a source of 
manifold lawlessness. The crea- 
tion of the new government park 
split a Western town into two 
sections, and aroused a desperate 
feud between families which pre- 
viously had lived for years as 
intimate neighbors on different 
sides of the main street. Numer- 
ous slayings followed, but these 
local enmities were dissipated 
through the persistency and 
courage of Townsley. 

Eight years ago, Chief Ranger 
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Townsley was transferred to the Yosemite, 
and since that time he has worked won- 
ders 1 in improving the patrol service, and 
in preventing the evil-doers from using 
the government timberlands for lawless 
purposes. He has waged a successful cam- 
paign against mountain lions and wildcats, 
which formerly preyed on the valley deer 
herds. His two dogs are the only ones al- 
lowed inside Yosemite National Park. 
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In addition to being the best forest: 


ranger in Uncle Sam’s huge woodlots, 
Townsley is also an expert taxidermist. 
His office resembles a miniature museum 
of natural history. Occasionally, too, he 
finds time to toss the lariat. He throws as 
accurate a rope in the field as Will Rogers 
twirls on the stage. Recently, he elimbed 
a tall tree and lassoed a dangerous bear 
which had been a terror to the neighbor- 


hood. Bears—no matter how roguish or 
how Fecaly they may be—by law cannot 
be shot, but must be captured without 
injury. 

This requirement complicates the activi- 
ties of the rangers who have to control 
bruin and his mischievous mates. That 
is why the dexterity and skill of Mr. 
Townsley are in such demand for roping. 

G. H. DACY 


She Turns Old Houses Into New Homes 


EGINNING as real-estate agent 
eighteen years ago, Mrs. M. E. 
Alexander has become an archi- 
tect and builder. When her 
business career was still only a 

few months old, she negotiated the sale of 
a plot of lots for ninety thousand dollars. 
A few years later she negotiated her larg- 
est sale—of a half-million dollars for the 
plot of land now the site of Alwyn Court, 
one of the city’s largest apart- 
ment houses. 

Her specialty is remodeling; 
remodeling old New York houses 
into small “homes.” She em- 
phasizes the word homes. Her 
purpose is to give New York 
something which tradition says 
the vertical city does not pos- 
sess—real homes, plenty of 
space, ight, ventilation, and 
conveniences. With the rapid 
increase of multiple-family 
houses and the growing difh- 
culty of the servant problem, 
the old private dwellings were 
being deserted. She saw an op- 
portunity to do something with 
them, and was the first to intro- 
duce to New York what is 
known as the maisonette. She 
took old houses, and made of 
them two little houses, one atop 
the other, by throwing the first 
and second, and the third and 
fourth floors together with 
staircases. She gave each a 
private staircase to the street, 
the basement becoming the liv- 
ing quarters of the janitor. Such 
is the “maisonette.” 

The first one completed was 
a home for Chauncey Olcott; 
the actor. Where, before the war, a house 
unremodeled rented for one thousand dol- 
lars, it brought four thousand dollars, re- 
modeled. To-day, a house renting for two 
thousand dollars, unremodeled, brings ten 
thousand dollars when remodeled. 

Whatever the type of apartment, Mrs. 
Alexander has certain principles of pro- 
ce dure which are inviolable. 

“First,” she says, “I destroy as little as 
possible. Then, instead of working on the 
square, I work in angles. This utilizes 
otherwise wasted and unused space, and 
also gives a note of artistic individuality 
to my rooms. 

“ Next, in order to provide all the light 
possible, I bring my windows clear to the 
ceiling and down to within four feet of the 
floor, instead of the regulation two-feet- 
six. They are then low enough for looking 
out, and because of their height, light is 
thrown way into the back of the apart- 
ment.’ 


Another thing Mrs. Alexander gives to 
her remodeled homes is convenience. She 
builds all her basins six inches higher than 
those of the usual apartment: “So that no 
backs will break.” An even more popular 
improvement is her novel method of dis- 
posing of clothes. She builds shelves at 
the bottom of the closets instead of the 
top, and, by means of a small pulley, hangs 
the outside garments above the shelves. 


Mrs. M. E. Alexander, with a woman’s knowledge of the 
conveniences that make a home, has upset many tradi- 
tional building notions, and introduced New York City 
to the comfortable dwelling known as the ‘‘maisonette”’ 


Then there is the open fireplace. This, 
of course, is in addition to the steam heat, 
and as much for cheer and coziness as for 
warmth. One novel development is the 
circular fender of cement. This does away 
with the need for andirons, and has an ad- 
vantage in being built high enough to keep 
the ashes from sifting out over the floor. 

“How did I learn my business?” Mrs. 
Alexander laughed. “I didn’t. I just 
started in. It was natural to me. Yau 
may not believe this, but it is true. A 
friend read my hand and told me that I 
would be very successful in that line of 
work; and since I have always wanted to 
do it—well, I just did it. 

“T attribute my success to the artistic 
feeling I put into my work. I made my 
office more like a studio, and furnished it 
artistically, thus putting my clients at 
ease, and giving them confidence. You 
know,” she added, “rooms make a great 
difference in people. A harsh room never 


brings out the best there is in them. 

“Within the first month I saw that I 
must learn what not to do in the real 
estate business. So I sought contact with 
real-estate operators and learned the 
methods of the trade and what not to do 
in order to get my business ona high plane. 

“In the first years I had opposition 
because the real-estate men figured that 
a woman was encroaching on their field. 

But, as I succeeded, this gave 
om way. 

' “When I took up the business 
= of remodeling it was necessary 
for me to become an architect 
and a builder. I have never 
studied architecture. The only 
lesson I ever had had was when 
a draftsman taught me how to 
measure a house. My ideas of 
architectural development are 
my own, and the knowledge I 
have acquired through practi- 
cal experience has enabled me 
to express them. I draw all of 
my own plans.” 

Apart from the pleasure of 
knowing that she has provided 
beautiful and spacious homes 
for many people, Mrs. Alexan- 
der has often had the additional 
one of saving homes and secur- 
ing incomes for people—espe- 
cially for widows. ‘These were 
cases in which the houses, if 
not remodeled, would have be- 
come a loss to their owners. 
When remodeled they brought 
their owners a permanent and 
adequate income. 

Mrs. Alexander’s latest 
achievement is unique. She 
has created a combined “little 
shops and coffee house.” 

It is a large ground floor, the front part 
partitioned into latticed booths or stalls, 
which are rented as small shops; one an 
art shop, one a lingerie shop, one a book 
stall—and so on. Tn the rear is the coffee 
house—a cozy, unique restaurant, with 
open fireplaces and home cooking. This 
is built on three levels, one just a low step 
above the other. These levels are also 
separated into latticed partitions, in keep- 
ing with the shops in he front. The par- 
titions, however, are doors that fold up in 
the event of a banquet. 

“I saw the practicality of these small 
shops, since many people wish to go into 
business on a small scale, but are afraid to 
venture because of high rentals,” any 
Mrs. Alexander. “Then, too, the people 
conducting the shops are benefited f the 
people visiting the coffee house. It is a 
good proposition for all.” 

NINA SUTHERLAND PURDY 
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CHILDREN LOVE GOOD SOUP 


Almost a whole meal! 

Campbell's Vegetable Soup combines in each 
delightful plateful fifteen luscious vegetables, hearty 
cereals, flavory herbs, and the invigorating essence 
of choicest beef. Each spoonful comes to you richly 
laden with delicious solid foods, blended with pure y, u ou carson “Campbells Own 
meat broth and tasty vegetable juices! cia 

Campbell’s Vegetable Soup makes the best part ^74 everthing that's sure to please. 
of a luncheon—it is so nourishing and filling. At EN 
dinner you can easily reduce the number of your 
other dishes by serving it. There is so much rich, 
strengthening food in this Campbell's Soup that it 
is used as a regular article of diet in millions of 
homes. Have it today. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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This Magic Called Radio 


wave which is started by the stone will 
spread in wider and wider circles until at 
length it touches and moves the little boat. 
Of course, it will also move anything else 
that may be floating on the surface: the 
direction of your wave cannot be controlled 
—and that is one of the shortcomings of 
radio. 

Of course, also, if a dozen of your com- 
panions throw in stones at the same time 
there will be a dozen waves crossing and 
breaking each other and tossing the little 
boat this way and that. This is a second 
weakness of radio—that different broad- 
casting stations, using the same wave 
length, conflict with one another. On this 
subject it will be necessary to speak in 
some detail later. 

Your electric wave travels in every 
direction at once, up and down through 
the ether, as well as east and west and 
north and south; and waves from different 
directions tend to confuse and to counter- 
act each other: these are the first limita- 
tions on the effectiveness of radio in its 
present state of development. 

The next difficulty is due to the presence 
of “static electricity” in the air. Never 
mind just what static electricity is; I don’t 
exactly understand it myself. But it is 
there, and much more so in the hot 
weather than in the winter months. 

Thus, you never can be sure exactly how 
much power will be required at a broad- 
Casting station to reach a given receiving 
station. On cold nights, when conditions 
are favorable, the sending station at New- 
ark has been heard as far west as Spokane. 
Even. amateur stations, using a wave 
length of 300 meters or thereabouts, have 
been heard across the ocean, in England 
(incidentally the waves travel twice as far 
over water as over land). 


(NPER unfavorable conditions, on the 
other hand, Newark may have difficulty 
in being heard just across the river, in New 
York. Or take another illustration on the 
Western coast: The telephone company 
operates a wireless service between Long 
Beach, California, and Catalina Island, 
thirty miles off the coast. Under the best 
conditions, the voice of the operator at 
the Long Beach station has been heard 
distinctly in Australia. But when condi- 
tions are not good, immense power has to 
be used to project the messages even 
across the thirty miles to the island. 

Little by little, scientists are finding 
ways to sift out the static electricity and 
to minimize its interference with the waves 
which a machine is tuned to receive. But 
progress along these lines, while certain, 
is slow; and our old friend static is likely 
to be a trouble-maker for some time to 
come. 

It is pretty clear that radio will never 
take the place of the telephone. A good 
many wild predictions have been made on 
this point; and some of the people who 
have invested their money in telephone 
bonds—as well as the people who own 
copper stocks and are, therefore, interested 
in the continued use of copper wire for 
the transmission of messages—have been 
alarmed. But their apprehension seems to 


(Continued from page 13) 


be groundless, for a number of reasons: 

First, because radio telephone messages 

never can be secret. They go out in all 
tdirections; and anyone with a machine 
:tuned to the proper wave length can hear 
“what you are saying to your partner in 

New Orleans or your sweetheart in 
Kenosha. 

Second, the cost of a radio sending out- 
fit suitable for effective broadcasting is 
several thousand dollars. 

In the third place, radio will not replace 
the telephone because it will always be 


‘limited by the number of messages that 


can travel through the ether at any one 
time. 


EVERY business day more than 63,000,- 
ooo telephone calls are made in the 
United States. In the city of New York 
100,000 telephone conversations are travel- 
ing over the wires every minute of the 
business day. With radio, as-at present 
developed, not more than 1ooconversations 
could be carried on in New York City at any 
one minute, even assuming that the ether 
was entirely cleared from interference by 
ships, government stations, and the mes- 
sages of amateurs. Obviously, no such 
restricted service will ever supplant the 
wired telephone service, which is limited 
only by the number of wires and cables 
that can be laid under the streets. 

Radio will be an adjunct to the tele- 
phone and telegraph, therefore, rather 
than a substitute for it. In messages across 
the ocean it is already proving its com- 
mercial value; and in isolated localities, 
where wires can be strung only with great 
difhculty and cost, it will perform a very 
valuable function. But you, Mr. Busi- 
nessman, if you have had any thought 
of putting a broadcasting instrument in 
each of your branch offices so as to save 
telegraph tolls, may as well abandon the 
idea. It would be costly; and at present— 
and probably always—unsatisfactory. 

Having clearly in mind the limitations 
therefore let us turn the picture around 
and look at the other side. What is the 
future of radio? What will it mean in your 
home and mine? 

One might turn to any one of fifty men 
for an answer to that question; but no 
man has had a larger, more steadfast 
vision of the possibilities of radio than 
Owen D. Young, vice president of the 
General Electric Company and chairman 
of the board of directors of the Radio 
Corporation of America. He saw from the 
beginning what it might mean to America 
to take a place of leadership in the devel- 
opment of this great art. 

“But you can’t!” said the patent at- 
torneys. ‘There are scores of patents, 
each controlling a little part of the radio 
apparatus. You can’t centralize and guide 
the progress of radio, because each of these 
parentees will stand across your path.” 

“Then let's gather them all together,” 
said Mr. Young. And he did. 

His next step was to bring together 
representatives of the various laboratories 
in which experimental work was being 
done, provide an agreement by which they 
should communicate with one another 


regarding their experiments, and make 
available any discovery for the service 
of all. 

With these two important arrangements 
completed the road to progress was 
cleared. America was placed in a position 
to bring all of her resources to bear in the 
proper competition for international lead- 
ership; and in that honorable competition 
she holds first place to-day. i 

The next necessary step, as Mr. Young 
and others realized, was to clear the air 
of interferences. The number of wave 
lengths, or paths through the air, is 
limited. To allow any individual to pur- 
chase his own broadcasting machine and 
to send messages of any wave length, and 
at any time which he might choose, would 
be like allowing every man who lives along 
the New York Central Railroad to own 
his own handcar and run it up and down 
the tracks. What chance would the Twen- 
tieth Century have to make its schedule 
under those circumstances? How would 
the freight traffic ever get through? Ob- 
viously, certain regulations are necessary 
in cig if the air is to be of use to anyone 
at all. 


CCORDINGLY a conference was held 
in Washington, at the call of Secretary 
Hoover, to debate the whole situation. 
Its work is still being carried forward, but 
in general this is the plan that will prevail: 
1. The most vital service of radio is ir 
the protection of life and property at sea. 
First of all, therefore, a band of wave 
lengths must be reserved for ship-to-shore 
communication, and kept forever sacred 
from trespass by anyone at any time. 

2. A certain band of wave lengths—for 
illustration, say between 200 and 300 
meters, will be reserved for amateurs; for 
it is vital to the progress of the art that 
the rights of the amateurs should be 
recognized and protected. 

“ Most great inventions have been made 
by men under thirty,” says Mr. Young. 
“And the constant experiments of these 
enthusiasts is certain through the years to 
produce results of very great value to all.” 

3. There will be a band of wave lengths 
reserved for educational purposes. Several 
Western state universities already have 
broadcasting stations. Undoubtedly the 
time is coming when all educational cen- 
ters will be so equipped, and the litte red 
schoolhouse at the cross-roads can receive 
the lectures of the greatest teacher of 
physics, or of history, or of biology in the 
state, in the lecturer’s own voice. 

4. Another band will be set apart for 
commercial uses. Already the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company has 
erected on top of its building in New York 
a broadcasting station which may be used 
by any customer with a legitimate propo- 
sition, at rates which will be established 
and published to all. Here are some of the 
applications already on file: 


One of the principal motion picture theatres 
in the city wants to have its orchestra plav for 
an hour every night for the entertainment of 
all radio owners. There will be no advertise- 
ment connected with the performance, except 
the simple statement at the end that this is 
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Tex miracle of the sensitized 
plate that catches the light in a 
fleeting part of a second and pro- 
duces a picture, is no greater 
than the miracle of manufactur- 
ing that has brought the camera 
within the reach of everyone. 


Production in quantities—vast 
quantities—alone has made it 
possible to produce the camera 
at the price at which it is sold 
today. 


And only production on the 
same vast scale has made it pos- 
sible to produce White Owl 
Cigars at their present price. 
White Owl is a quality cigar 
that is offered at an unusually 
low price, because so many of 
them are produced that the 
makers can afford to accept a 
small margin of profit per cigar. 
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the orchestra of the Blank Theatre, and the 
names of the pictures being shown there. 

A department store wants to broadcast news 
of its bargains, at a certain hour in the morning, 
when women in the suburbs are preparing to 
leave for town. 

The manager of a national magazine had 
signed contracts with some stars from the 
Metropolitan Opera House. He proposes that 


they shall sing for the delight of all who care to . 


listen; and when the performance is concluded 
he will introduce himself and offer a free radio 
set to anyone who will send him a certain num- 
ber of subscriptions for his magazine. 


The managers of the political parties 
have already planned to have their candi- 
dates heard by this unseen audience. 

Newspapers are prepared to broadcast 
bulletins. They assume that by giving 
people a sample of the news in the paper 
they will excite interest and promote the 
sale of more copies. 

Merchants who have been in the habit 
of wiring quotations to a long list of cus- 
tomers once or twice a week are figuring 
that with the radio they can quote prices 
every day, at no increased cost. 

These are only a few of the uses which 
the ingenuity of business men has already 
proposed. If this first broadcasting station 
proves a success, the telephone company 
will erect similar stations in other cities, 
joining them all together, and linking 
them with the telephone system. So that 
the time may easily come—and soon— 
when the President of the United States 
in the White House can sit at his own desk 
and, talking into an ordinary telephone 
instrument, be heard by every household 
in the nation where there is a radio set. 

So much for the commercial uses. ‘There 
must be another band of wave lengths, of 
course, for the use of the Government; a 
band for the use of ships at sea; and very 
probably a band for the police. Imagine 
what chance of escape a criminal will have 
when a complete description of him can be 
carried instantly, by the human voice, 
into every police station in the country: 


Look for a man having a scar under his left 
ear and one front tooth missing. Five feet five 
inches tall and walks with a quick, nervous step. 
Wanted for murder in Paterson, New Jersey. 


And half an hour later perhaps La Porte, 
Indiana, will answer: 

Such a man just jumped off a freight train 
in the yards south of town. We are mailing 
finger prints to-night and will hold him until 
we hear from you. 


AND beyond all these uses there is the 

great field of radio in international 
communication. Waves with a length of 
16,000 meters or more are used in this 
work. The amateur with his 200-meter 
wave does not interfere at all with the 
high-power sending station, nor do its 
sendings register on his little machine. 
The nations have already held conferences 
to arrange an equitable division of these 
long wave lengths among themselves, and 
more conferences will be held. Ultimately 
each nation will have its fair proportion, 
and a fair number of hours during the day 
or night when its message may be sure of 
getting across the oceans without inter- 
ference. 

So we may begin to picture for ourselves 
what radio will mean in our homes in the 
years to come. We shall all have receiving 
sets—there is little doubt of that. We 

all come down in the morning to hear 

newspaper headlines read while we 


eat. A little later, perhaps, a department 
store will have bargains of interest to an- 
nounce—sugar-coating the advertisement 
with some good entertainment, so that we 
will not be tempted to turn our machines 
off. After that, the ladies may have a 
university extension lecture. At lunch 
time, the chef of a famous hotel may sug- 
gest a tasty and economical menu. In the 
afternoon there may be a matinée; and at 
six or seven, when the boys and girls have 
had their supper and are ready for bed, 
someone like Thornton Burgess may lift 
the transmitter in his home and broadcast 
a Bed-Time Story to a million youngsters 
all over the land. 

At present there must be a difference of 
at least ten per cent between the wave 
lengths of two nearby stations. If one, 
for example, is using a wave length of 360 
meters, the other must use 400 meters or 
more, or there will be interference. But 
it is entirely conceivable that our instru- 
ments may some day be refined so that a 
difference of only one or two meters will 
be necessary—thus vastly increasing the 
number of wave lengths available and the 
number of messages that can be broad- 
casted at once. Improvement in this direc- 
tion is already taking place, together with 
a slow but gradual advance in the control 
of static electricity. 


RéAv!0 is here to stay; and the best proof 
of that fact is not the arguments of the 
scientists. It is found in the letters that 
come pouring into the broadcasting sta- 
tions from men and women all over the 
nation—lonely men and women, many of 
them, far off in the remote corners of the 
land. Read this letter, for example, and 
then ask yourself whether an art that 
means so much to human happiness can 
possibly be merely a fad: 


I am located in the Temagami Forest Re- 
serve, seven miles from the end of steel in 
northern Ontario. I have no idea how far I am 
from Newark, N. J., but anyway you come in 
here swell, just like right in the room with you 
folks over there, and your operator is an old 
friend of ours—we know his voice so well. 

Last week I took the set back into the bush 
about twenty miles to a new camp—all mineral- 
ized rock for miles, gold and silver mines all 
through the country—and after scratchin 
around for some soft place for a ground wire, 
discovered a place where I could drive an iron 
Pipe in between two huge boulders. Got it 
down about three feet, and then threw a wire 
over a tree. 

Just as I thought—in you come, and the 
miners’ wives tore the head-’phones apart try- 
ing to all listen in at once. 

I stepped outside the shack for a while, while 
they were listening to you inside. It was a 
cold, clear, bright night, stars and moon hang- 
ing like jewels from the sky; five feet of snow; 
forty-two below zero; not a sound but the trees 
snapping in the frost; and vet tf everybody only 
knee it—the air was full of seeet music. 

I remember the time when to be out here was 
to be out of the world—isolation complete, not 
a soul to hear or see for months on end; six 
months of snow and ice, fighting back a frozen 
death with an ax and stove wood, in a seem- 
ingly never-ending battle. 

But the long nights are long no longer—you 
are right here in the shack shortly after sun- 
down, and you come in so plain that the dog 
used to bark at you, even though I had the 
head-'phones clamped tight on my head. He 
does not bark any more—he knows you, the 
same as I do, just pricks up his ears at first, 
then sits blinking at the bulbs and listens. 

Long lite and prosperity to you, my good old 


friend. 


Three things impressed me very greatly 
in gathering the facts on which this article 
is based. First, that radio, the newest art, 
has proved again one of the oldest truths 
in the world: that the great majority of 
human beings are decent, generous, and 
eager to do the right thing. It is very easy 
to make trouble in the air. One boorish or 
selfish radio owner, disregarding the rights 
and comfort of his fellows, can interrupt 
a church service in which twenty thousand 
homes are joined in worship. He can pro- 
ject his unpleasant presence into the 
midst of a theatrical performance and, 
wholly unseen and perhaps secure from 
detection, break up the show. 

Yet it isn’t done! On the contrary, while 
I was at Newark, I heard the operator call 
two nearby broadcasting stations on the 
telephone and ask them to stop their 
programe in order that Ed Wynn might 

ave free right of way through the air. 
And the request was granted with a 
hearty good will. 

Generally speaking, the average human 
being is a pretty decent fellow. The 
preachers who talk to unseen audiences 
from the broadcasting stations discover 
that. One of them mentioned casually the 
fact that copies of his sermon in pamphlet 
form might be secured by any who cared 
to write; he was overwhelmed with hun- 
dreds of letters. And on the Monday fol- 
lowing every Sunday service the mail 
brings letters with checks and bills. Even 
an audience to whom the plate cannot be 
passed insists on contributing! 

The second impressive fact which radio 
illustrates is the folly of ever saying, in 
this world of infinite ingenuity and brains, 
“It can’t be done.” Every step in the 
pees of radio has been a little delayed 

y the wise old prophets of gloom who 
stood on the side lines and shook their 
heads. Yet the steps have been taken. And 
men who are in a position to look furthest 
ahead know that only a beginning has 
been made. 


FINALLY, this fact must impress anyone 
who studies the history of radio: much of 
the progress has come from the individual 
efforts of inventors, but a very great deal 
of it has grown out of the organized re- 
search carried on in the laboratories of such 
great corporations as the General Electric, 
the American Telephone, the Westing- 
house, the Western Electric, and others. 

The General Electric Company, for ex- 
ample, spends more than a million dollars 
a year on laboratories which are not con- 
cerned at all with immediate profits. The 
scientists in these laboratories are not ex- 
pected to concern themselves with things 
as they are; they are encouraged to think, 
to dream, to ask themselves continually: 
“What is the next step? What is going to 
happen one year or five years or ten years 
from now? And what will be the effect of 
such future developments on the future 
business and profits of this company?” 


‘Ina word, the companies that are greatest 


in this country have attained and hold 
that Paak Beeatise they make a sys- 
tematic business of looking ahead. 

All of which leads naturally to this last 
little personal question: How many peo- 
ple have a department of dreams, in their 
own minds? A research laboratory where 
the results that they expect to bring to 
pass, ten years from now, are being 
dreamed out and planned out to-day? 
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The Wall of Silence 


enough, seemed almost as eager as Mar- 

aret to see the letters. Before, he had 

een content to receive the weekly news 
second-hand. Now he demanded each 
letter, read it through carefully as though 
searching for something, and then made 
caustic comments as long as Margaret was 
within earshot. ; 

The great week came nearer and nearer. 
Margaret had decided to wait until the 
latest possible day to do her shopping. 
This would give her the benefit of per- 
haps one more day’s marketing. Com- 
mencement was on Thursday. She would 
leave for the college town on Wednesday 
morning. After giving thought to every 
contingency, she settled upon Monday on 
which to go to Harrisville to do her pur- 
chasing. 

She had one regretful qualm. Monday 
afternoon was the time for the regular 
meeting of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society in New Salem. This was to be an 
extraordinary meeting, as there was to be 
an address by a real missionary to China. 

Margaret’s great interest, next to Abe, 
was the Missionary Society. Into it she 
threw all the force of her strong religious 

ersonality. For more than ten years she 
had been the treasurer. The loss of even an 
ordinary meeting had always been a source 
of regret; but to miss hearing the mission- 
ary, who had been secured after months of 
planning, meant genuine disappointment. 

However, there seemed to be no other 
way. To wait until Tuesday would leave 
no margin for the necessary last-day 
preparations. To go on Saturday would 
mean that she would lose one precious 
day’s profits, and every dollar counted 
horribly. So she put aside the thought of 
the meeting and dwelt only on the events 
before her. 

As she set out for Harrisville on Mon- 
day morning, after an early churning, the 
Golden Calf darted along the fence of the 
pasture field in a proud and tempting 
abandon. 


ONCE in Harrisville, Margaret disposed 
of the last of her wares, and then went 
to the bank. Her fingers were not quite 
steady as she lifted the bills and counted 
them again eagerly, though she knew in 
advance just what there would be. There 
were eighty-two dollars. She put twenty- 
five in the farthest compartment of her 
pocketbook. That much had to be saved 
for train fare. With fifty-seven dollars 
she set out at last on her quest. 

Her methodical mind had settled the 
order of her purchasing. Each article on 
her list was essential. Therefore, she de- 
cided to buy the smaller things first and as 
cheaply as possible so that there would be 
no temptation to spend too much for the 
suit. 

It was harder than she had dreamed it 
would be. Prices had flown to the tree 
tops during the four years in which she 
had worn her same shabby clothes. But 
by noon she had shoes and a hat and 
gloves, and a very tiny wicker traveling 
bag, and still had thirty-five dollars. This 
had to buy a suit and a waist. 

She went into a small restaurant and 


(Continued from page 23) ' 


bought a cup of coffee, for sake of the 
privilege of sitting at one of the oilcloth 
covered tables to eat the sandwiches she 
had brought with her. Then she started 
on the high adventure of the suit. 

There was but one store in Harrisville 
where ready-made clothes could be bought. 
Margaret had not often entered its luxu- 
rious aisles. Her few suits had been made 
by the New Salem seamstress. 

She passed rack after rack of garments, 
noting the price sign above them. Her 
heart sank a little, but she faced the sales 
girl bravely at the cheapest end of the 
aisle. She must save five dollars for the 
waist. That left thirty. 


THE girl looked her over critically, and 
then led the way to the farthest ‘rack. 
She took down a suit and slipped the 
jacket over Margaret’s cheap shirtwaist. 
“‘Twenty-nine-fifty,” she announced 
glibly. ‘Dandy suit for the money.” 

It did not fit. They tried another and 
another. Each fell short, somehow, of 
being just right. 

“Here’s one in your size for thirty- 
five,” said the girl at last, after a pro- 
longed search on another rack. 

Margaret looked at it, fingering it 
wistfully. It was pretty. 

“If I took this, I don’t know what I’d 
do for a waist,” she said slowly. "i 

The girl took a cue at once. “‘Say, 
I’ve got just the thing for you. Just let 
me show it to you, one of these three-piece 
suits. If you wear the coat, you’ve got a 
dandy suit, and if you leave the coat off, 
there you’ve got your stylish dress. Re- 
duced this morning. I'll show it to you.” 

Margaret waited, her heart beating 
furiously with hope, with dread. 

The girl hurried back with something 
soft and black over her arm. 

“Say, talk about luck, it’s just your 
size! PIl slip it on you. It sure is a bar- 
gain.” 

Her practiced hands twisted the gar- 
ments his way and that; fastened hidden 
snaps; smoothed and settled the folds; 
then she stood back, triumphant. 

“Well, if that ain’t a fit, I never saw 
one. Wait, put on your new hat with it 
and then look at yourself. Say, you’re a 
queen in that!” 

She drew the obviously new hat from 
its paper bag, and set it upon Margaret’s 
hair, fluffing the soft strands under it with 
an artist’s pride. 

“ Now,” she said, “look at yourself.” 

Margaret stepped out to the tall mirror 
between the front windows. The light 
there was clear and bright, allowing of no 
illusions. She looked and caught her 
breath. Color surged to her cheeks. Her 
eyes were bright with astonishment. 

What she saw in the glass was a figure, 
patrician, regal. A gracious dignity en- 
folded her; a subtle, subdued elegance 
seemed to emanate from every fold of the 
lovely thing which clothed her. 

At last, from her trance of delighted 
awe, Margaret woke with a start of fore- 
boding disaster. 

“How much is it?” 
steadily. 


she asked un- 


The girl fumbled with a blue tag which 
hung from a button. 

“Fifty-five,” she said casually. ‘‘And 
let me tell you that’s a bargain, when you 
consider that material and the style it has, 
and the way you look in it and all. That 
suit was seventy-five dollars yesterday.” 

Margaret’s lips were white. She looked 
again at herself ın the mirror. She thought 
of Abe, of Commencement Day. She saw 
herself moving up the aisle, fair and state- 
ly, the mother of the valedictorian. 

She glanced at the other suits, which 
had only half fitted. She could take one 
of them. She would be decently clad, but 
plain and ordinary. Then something 
seemed to grow tense within her. She 
wanted these garments she wore with all 
the strength of her being; she wanted 
them as she had wanted Abe to go to 
college; as she had once wanted love from 
David. She must have time to think. 
There must be a way by which she could 
get more money. At least she would not 
give up without a struggle. 

After arranging to have the suit held 
for an hour, she walked out of the store 
and on up the street, blindly. Twenty 
dollars! Twenty dollars! It beat against 
her brain. One hour in which to get it! 

Her practical mind was beginning to 
turn over this possibility and that, when 
suddenly, like a white flash, a way ap- 
peared. Margaret stopped dead still on 
the sidewalk. So simple—and wicked! 

In the bank there was in her name an- 
other account. It was the missionary 
money. Twice a year she wrote out a neat 
check, in February to Home Missions, in 
September to Foreign Missions. In the 
meantime the funds slowly accumulated. 
No objection had ever been made to her 
keeping the money there, where she did 
her other banking, rather than in New 
Salem. It was there now, almost across 
the street from her. And oh, mocking 
irony! At the last deposit there had been 
twenty-two dollars. 


FOR a long five minutes Margaret stood 
on the sidewalk fighting her battle. In 
another month she could make up the 
amount. No one in the bank would give a 
thought to her drawing it out. No ore 
else would ever know. ... But it was a 
betrayal of trust; it was wrong. 

Then she thought of the suit and of the 
woman she became when she wore it; of 
the long, drab years behind her; and of 
this, the occasion of her lifetime, just be- 
fore. And all at once she found herself 
walking across the street and into the 
bank. She wrote the check calmly, re- 
ceived the money, and in twenty minutes 
was back again in the store. 

“I thought you’d decide to take it,” 
the girl cooed. “Well, you’re sure getting 
a bargain. Take it with you? All right. 
Cash or charge?” 

“Cash.” The word sounded somehow 
cold and sinister. She counted out the 
money slowly, while the bills seemed to 
writhe like live things on the counter. 

On the way home she tried to reason 
down the panic and remorse within her. 
In a few weeks she could put the money 
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The Six Secrets of an Ideal 


= ; 
Shaving Cream 
By V.K. Cassady, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


I wonder if many men ever con- 
sider what a shaving soap requires. 
And how difficult it is to excel in it. 

We know soap making well. One 
of our soaps—Palmolive—is the 
world’s leading toilet soap. But we 
made and tested 130 formulas before 
we had a shaving soap to match it. 


What you know you want 


First we asked 1,000 men to tell us 
the qualities they wanted. Then we 
studied to excel in each. 

They wanted quick action. We 
have it. Within one minute the 
beard absorbs 15% of water. And 
that makes any_ beard wax-like. 

They wanted a work saver. Palm- 
olive Shaving Cream requires no 
finger rubbing, no hot towels, no 
extended application. 

They wanted abundant lather. 
Our Cream will multiply itself in 
lather 250 times. One-half inch is 
enough for a shave. One 35-cent 
tube supplies over 100 shaves. They 
wanted enduring lather. We have 


made a lather which maintains itself 
10 minutes on the face. 

They wanted to leave a smooth, 
soft skin, free from irritation. We do 
that with palm and olive oils, as in 
our toilet soap. 


One still greater need 


But not one man knew his great- 
est need. Very few chemists know it. 
That is this: 

A shaving lather must consist of 
small, tenacious bubbles. The pur- 
pose is to support the hairs—to hold 
them upright so they can be cut. 

“he greatest fault in shaving soap 
is bubbles thin and flimsy. They 
quickly break, then the hairs fall 
down and the razor passes over. 

We have met these needs, better 
than anyone else ever met them. So 
we have the finest shaving cream 
that is yet created. 

Be fair enough to try it. We have 
made it for you, and made it well. 
Let us send you ten shaves free. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


half inch—suffices for a shave. 


ported to be cut. 


The Pufmolive Co, 1481 


after effects are delightful. 


Where It Excels 


It multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
It acts quickly. Within one minute the beard absorbs 15% of water. 
The lather maintains its creamy fullness for 10 minutes on the face. 
The bubbles are small and tenacious. 


e soap acts as a balmy lotion due to palm and olive oils. The 


Thus a tiny bit—just one- 


So the hairs are well sup- 


eee 


ee 


|10 Shaves FREE, 


and mail to 


The Palmolive Company, Dept. B-299 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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back safely. She would deny herself; she 
would more than atone. And now that it 
was done, she must pull herself together 
and forget it until after Commencement, 

By the time she reached home she was 
nervously happy. 

Hardly had she entered the kitchen 
when, from the wall, came three long rings, 
their telephone. 

She took down the receiver. ‘‘ Hello,” 
she said. 

Over the wire came the voice of Mrs. 
Spencer, the minister’s wife, very eager, 
very excited: 

“ Mrs. Connell, I thought we were never 
going to get you. Oh, I’m so sorry you 
missed the meeting. There was hardly a 
dry eye in the room when Mrs. Kirk 
finished her appeal. And, Mrs. Connell, 
we voted—it was unanimous—to give 
what we have in the treasury now to Mrs. 
Kirk to take back with her for her work. 
It’s in the neighborhood of twenty dollars, 
isn’t it?” 

Margaret’s face was ashen. Her mouth 
and throat parched. 

“Twenty-two,” she heard her lips re- 
peating. 

“T thought there would be at least 
twenty. Now, Mrs. Connell, Mr. Spencer 
will go right out for it now in the car if 
you'll give him the check. Mrs. Kirk 
is leaving on the evening train. She’s with 
us for supper, so I must hurry. Thanks 
very much. I’m so sorry you missed her. 
Good-by.” 

Margaret turned away with a physical 
sickness. Below her yawned an abyss of 
shame into which she dared not look. 
And yet she must face it. She wrung her 
hands. In half an hour the minister would 
be here—and then— 

The full realization of what it would 
mean swept over her, a crushing avalanche 
of fear. Under it she shuddered and 
cowered like a criminal. And that was 
what she was. There was no way now to 
reason her mind away from the awful 
word, theft. 

She looked about the rooms. For the 
first time her resourceful brain refused to 
function. Terror had destroyed her self- 
control. Her old poise and strength had 
vanished. Weak, shaken, desperate, she 
caught at the one frail straw of human aid 
in her world at that moment—David. 


UT of the house and over the fields 
she ran to him. 

His back was toward her along the fur- 
row. When he turned, she caught his 
arm. She was panting and her flushed 
face was wet with tears. 

“David,” she cried, “what will I do? I 
took the missionary money for my new 
suit. I hadn’t enough. And they want it 
for the missionary now, this afternoon. 
Mrs. Spencer called up. Mr. Spencer’s on 
his way out for it now. David, help me! 
What will I do?” : 

David Connell looked at his wife. His 
brain was struggling to grasp something 
tremendous. Margaret, the strong, the 
self-sufficient, the impeccable one was be- 
seeching kis aid. . 

“You took ... the society’s money?” 
he said slowly. 

She nodded, her eyes filled with shame. 

“What will I do?” she moaned again. 
“T can’t face him.” 

David was strangel 
looked steadfastly at 


calm. He still 
argaret, while his 


bent shoulders seemed to straighten and 
a light came into his faded gray eyes. He 
reached into his trousers pocket and pro- 
duced a roll of bills. 

Margaret’s eyes dilated with astonish- 
ment, for he ordinarily carried no money. 
“How much are you out?” he asked. 

“Twenty-two dollars.” The words 
came with a sob. 

David counted the bills carefully and 
put them into her hand. 

“I guess that’ll fix it,” he said simply. 

Margaret grasped them with pitiful 
relief. She had just begun brokenly to say 
something when the honk of a motor horn 
sounded from the hill. 

“There’s your preacher,” said David. 
“You'd better hurry.” And Margaret 
fled back across the Kelas. 

“Tl give you the money myself and 
save you the trip to town,” she explained. 
“Then I can draw out the missionary 
money the next time I go in,” she told Mr. 
Spencer. 

When it was all over, she stood in the 
kitchen, trembling from the tension of the 
last hour and its safe issue. 


AX HER hands moved mechanically 
"A about the task of getting supper, her 
mind awoke from its stupor of dread and 
pally went over all the facts. Before 

er strong sense of justice and honor she 
stood convicted. She was no longer clad in 
her old armor of righteous superiority; she 
was chastened and humbled. It seemed 
now that David suddenly towered above 
her. In spite of all his shortcomings, she 
knew that his character rested upon 
the bedrock of the elemental moralities. 
David would never have touched money 
that was not his own! 

Her thoughts turned again to the 
miracle of her escape. Why had there 
been no outbreak when he heard of her 
guilt? And how had he come into pos- 
session of the roll of bills? She walked to 
the window and looked out abstractedly. 
Then all at once she started, leaned for- 
ward and searched the pasture field with 
her eyes. There was no mistake. The 
Golden Calf was gone. 

So that was the secret of David’s sud- 
den wealth! It was the Golden Calf, then, 
that had saved her from disgrace. : 

The pasture field, sadly empty of the 
golden flash, spoke, too, of a mystery as 
great as that of her own downfall: the 
motive that had prompted David to sell 
his treasure. 

Through the silent evening meal she 
caught his eyes fixed often upon her with 
a questioning look, but the expected tor- 
rent of profane reproof did not come. 

When David finished, he rose slowly. 

“There wasn’t no letter to-day,” he said. 

“No,” Margaret replied. “I don’t 
think we’ll hear again from Abe.” 

“I s’pose not.” 

An unusual hint of disappointment and 
of resignation lurked in the tones. Mar- 
garet, noting it, watched him curiously as 
he went out and sat down on the steps. 

When she had finished her work in the 
kitchen, she went into the sitting-room to 
arrange the scattered packages. As she 
folded the articles and sorted the papers, 
her pocketbook tumbled from amongst 
them. She picked it up, felt it absently, 
then gasped with surprise and dismay. 

For the first time since the danger had 
threatened her, she remembered that she 


had twenty-five dollars in her possession. 
The train fare! That should have been 
the sacrifice! And with sickening clear- 
ness, she realized that it was not yet too 
late. The atonement would be a cruel one, 
but her conscience sternly demanded it. 

She walked slowly out to the porch and 
sat down beside her husband, with the 
bills in her hand. 

“David,” she began unsteadily, “this 
may sound as if it wasn’t true, bat it is. 
I had twenty-five dollars this afternoon 
all the time . . . put away in my purse... 
for my ticket ... to goon... I never 
thought of it till just now. ` I s’pose be- 
cause I felt so guilty and so scared my 
senses seemed to leave me. But I want 
you to take it now, instead of what you 
gave me.” 

She held out the bills to him. He looked 
at them, and then at her. 

“An’ what in hell are you goin’ to go 
on, then?” he demanded. 

“Im not going,” Margaret said ve 
low. “I don’t deserve to—after what 
did. Take this, David; it’s yours.” 

The man tried to raise his voice to its 
old harsh brusqueness. 

“Not goin’? What kind of talk’s that? 
Of course you’re goin’. Keep your money. 
My God, what & I want money for? I 
haven’t got anything to spend it on. Go 
on an’ see the boy takin’ his honors. 
Don’t bother about me.” 

He dropped his head in his hands, and 
a queer tremor passed over him. Mar- 
garet watched him wonderingly, and as 
she watched the lines in her face were 
softened. Tenderness and something new 
and humble touched it. 

“If you don’t need the money, what 
made you sell the calf?” she asked quietly. 

He didn’t answer. The fresh breath of 
the early June twilight brought the faint 
odor of the pennyroyal, growing along the 
brook in the pasture meadow. 

She pressed lightly against him. 


“T )AVID!” she said, with the gentleness 
to which his heart would have opened 
all through the years if she had but known, 
“tell me why you sold the calf. Tell me.” 
He drew a hard breath. ‘Oh, it was 
nothin’ but my damn foolishness. Don’t 
you bother anything about it. I just— 
just kind-a thought mebbe at the last the 
joy might say somethin’ about me goin’, 
too. Damn fool I was to ever get such a 
notion in my head. Thought I ought to 
have a little ready money in case— Aw, 
I wasn’t fool enough to expect it, but 
I just thought— An’ you know how 
Laird’s been pesterin’ me, goldurn him— 
Glad I did it, though.” His voice dropped 
huskily. “Been a long time since you've 
come to me for anything.” 

With a sob, Margaret leaned closer, her 
hands touching his. 

“David,” she cried, “we'll go together, 
you and I, like we ought to go— Abe’s 
father and mother. We’ll see him gradu- 
ate together, like— Oh, David, I didn’t 
know—I never thought you—” 

He caught her hands in a painful grip. 

“Wouldn’t you be ashamed of me? 
Would you want me, you and the boy? 
Would you, honest to God?” 

Their eyes met. Out of the far-away 
years a light returned to them. 

“ Honest—to God,” said Margaret soft- 


Y'And the words sounded like a vow. 
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A 50 Horsepower, Six Cylinder Sedan 


Four Doors—All Steel—*1395 


Here is the closed car that you have 
been waiting for—the first all-metal, 
six cylinder, 50 horsepower sedan that 
has ever been offered at—or even near 
—$1395 f. o. b. Detroit. 


The New Jewett Sedan is of all steel 
construction with four tightly fitting 
doors that close with snap and pre- 
cision. The entire back is one solid 
stamping without joints or gaps in the 
metal. That means there can be no 
rattles, squeaks or annoying vibration. 


The interior is as beautiful as Artist- 
Designers could make it. There are 
wide, thickly upholstered seats for five 
full grown adults. And you will find, 
not only the necessities, but the lux- 
uries of the high grade, well appointed 
closed car. That means comfort and 
pride of ownership. 


Then, up under the hood, there is a 


mighty Paige built six cylinder motor 
that develops full 50 horsepower. Be- 
cause it is a six it is a mechanism of 
inherent balance, overlapping impulses. 
It will sweep you along at sixty miles 
an hour or throttle down to three in 
traffic. That means giant energy and 
smooth vibrationless riding qualities. 


And, underlying and supplementing 


every other detail, is a chassis that - 


bears the stamp of engineering genius. 
The frame, clutch, transmission, drive 
shaft and rear axle are perfectly co- 
ordinated units—as strong as tested 
metal and fine craftsmanship can make 
4hem. That means long life, endurance 
and true economy. 


Need we say more about this re- 
markable motor car value? It is sold 
and served by Paige dealers every- 
where. 


JEWETT 


cA Thrifty Six Built by Paige 
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What I Owe the Other Fellow 


power? No! home by the gracious and 
kindly act of the other fellow. 

I often wonder where I'd be without the 
other fellow. He does so much for me. I 

et the credit for my daily column, but 

i know that the printer and the proof- 
reader have more than once saved me 
from blunders. I complain bitterly, at 
times, when a dropped line ruins a verse. 
I often growl at the make-up man for run- 
ning to-day what I wanted held for to- 
morrow. But the actual fact is that the 
boys up-stairs prevent more mistakes 
than they commit. 

But why stop there? Every worth- 
while thing that has come to me has come 
on the*stream of good will of the other 
fellow. I have acquired what little I have, 
not by main strength or by single-handed 
combat; it has become mine because the 
other fellow was willing to let me have it, 
glad to see me get it, and eager to help me 
to get it. I never see a newsboy on the 
street, doing his best to sell the newspaper 
for which I write, but that I feel he is a 

artner in my personal enterprise. Unless 
he were out there selling that paper suc- 
cessfully my position would not last long. 
I could not run all the departments by 
myself. The one-man band attracts a lit- 
tle attention as a curiosity, but he can 
never compete with a symphony orches- 
tra as a maker of sweet music. 

I have discovered this also: Whenever 
I seem to have come to the point where 
the larger opportunity is ready for me, it 
is the other fellow who prepares the way. 
Every important step has been guided by 
kindly people. I have adventured in 
strange fields, but never alone. The other 
fellow has always been there to encourage 
and to assist. 


MY FIRST three books of verse I pub- 
lished myself. That is the vain and 
self-contented way of putting it. “Self- 
published” was the distinguishing mark 
used to indicate in the catalogues that 
these frail children of mine had not been 
horn in a regular publishing house. 

But they were not self-published! They 
were published by the faith and loyalty 
and courage and hard work of my brother, 
in combination with the faith and willing- 
ness of other fellows to assist. If “Home 
Rhymes” had depended upon me alone 
for publication, it would never have seen 
the light of day. 

In those early days my brother Harry 
was a printer. He believed we could sell 
a book of my verse. He insisted he could 
print such a book. Together we bought 
several fonts of type, and a print shop was 
established in the attic of his home. ‘There, 
night after night, he set by hand the type 
for eight pages of the little volume; that 
done, he carried his forms to a down-town 
press, where enough pages for eight hun- 
dred volumes were run off; then back 
went the type to the attic shop to be re- 
distributed and another eight pages set up. 

This was the arduous and self-sacrific- 
ing process by which that first little book 
was brought to birth. The book-paper 
man gave us credit for our paper supply; 
the binder permitted us to sell the book 


(Continued from page 15) 


first and to pay him afterward; and when 
at last the work was done, the venture 
was successful because my brother went 
out and sold it. 

Had he deserted me when he had pro- 
duced the book, it would have failed. I 
could not have sold it myself. The fol- 
lowing year he repeated his labor of devo- 
tion; and “Just Clad Things” was issued. 
This time the edition was 1,500 copies; 
and two years later we produced 3,500 
copies of a volume christened, “‘Breakfast- 
Table Chat.” 

Self-published books? Yes, if the com- 
bined efforts of a brother and a host of 
loyal friends can be forgotten and squeezed 
into the insignificant little word “‘self.” 
These books are out of print now. Thou- 
sands of my later volumes have been 
printed and sold. But I know, and ac- 
knowledge to myself over and over again, 
that this probably never would have hap- 
pened but for the enthusiasm and devo- 
tion of the numerous other fellows. It is 
their work and their assistance that have 


made the present accomphshments pos- 


sible. 


FTER “Breakfast-Table Chat,” along, 

came Frank Reilly, of the Reilly and 
Lee Company, of Chicago, with the sugges- 
tion that he be allowed to publish my next 
book. To write the material for a book is 
one thing. That can be done, perhaps, as 
nearly single-handed as any task I know 
of; but I know of no one so original that, 
if he be honest, he will not admit that he 
is indebted in part, even for his ideas, to 
the work of others. To be a good writer a 
man must be a good reader; and for his 
reading he must look to others. He cannot 
feed upon himself. 

Having the book written is not success. 
Neither is having it published. Hundreds 
of books are published every year, and 
few live beyond their first editions. This 
is particularly true of books of verse. 

Had my publishers merely published 
“A Heap o’ Livin’,” and rested there, it 
might not have gone beyond its first edi- 
tion. But Frank Reilly had faith in me; 
and Billy Lee and Sam Darst had faith in 
me; and they communicated their faith 
and their enthusiasm to the boys of their 
force. They started the other fellow work- 
ing for me. 

To sell a book of verse is not easy. They 
went through the country and devoted 
their energies and their interests to me. 
Now that “A Heap o’ Livir” has gone 
through so many editions that I have lost 
count of them, I know how little of its suc- 
cess is due to my own efforts, and how 
much is due to the labors of others. There 
has been friendship in its making, every 
mile of the way. Without these friendly 
hands and loyal hearts, from the greatest 
to the humblest, it could not have been 
done. 

A friend dropped into my office re- 
cently. He had visited a book store in 
St. Louis. 

“I happened to mention your books to 
the young lady who waited on me,” he 
said, “and she told me that she had met 
you. She enthusiastically told about sell- 


ing your books, and added that she always 
mentioned them to people who dropped 
in. It must be great to have boosters like 
that working for you.” 

“It is great,” I said. “It is the most 
wonderful thing that has happened to me. 
Without the good will of the clerks in the 
stores I could get nowhere. And I feel 
my obligation greatly.” 

We are all wrapped up in the other fel- 
low. Iam so tangled in his deeds, and so 
deeply in his debt, that to set myself apart 
is hopeless. Every new day seems to find 
me more and more beholden to him. From 
my earliest boyhood until this very min- 
ute, he has held me by the hand and made 
smooth the way. 

One day I received a telephone call. 
We had been having trouble with the car. 
On the wire was a young man employed 
in the garage. 

“This you, Mr. Guest?” he said. “This 
is Frank. I’ve got your car going all right 
now. Took it out on the road myself and 
located the trouble. You can get it this 
afternoon.” 

The other fellow again! He need not 
have made a road trip to find out my mo- 
tor difficulties; but he did, and‘to that 
extent he added to my comfort and my 
gratitude. 

It has been the other fellow all along 
the way. I sometimes stop and wonder 
whether I have meant as much to him as 
he has meant to.me. Have I contributed 
my little to the other fellow’s sum of hap- 
piness? Has somebody found life a little 
easier because I live? Am I boosting for 
other people in the same way that the 
young lady in St. Louis is boosting for 
me? Have I helped to tow someone home 
who would otherwise have been stranded? 
Are the things which I say and do en- 
couraging and cheering others in their 
daily labors? 

These are questions which give me some 
concern. I cannot hope to pay off my in- 
debtedness to the other fellow. I cannot 
always be aware of it. He works often in 
a quiet, unseen way and there are times 
when his help and his encouragement 
come back to me unidentified. It is not 
possible for me always to thank those 
who have been my friends. Those who 
have helped me most would no doubt re- 
sent any suggestion of mine that I consid- 
ered myself obligated to repay them. 


THIS is the way of true friendship. It 
asks nothing in return, and it rejoices 
always in the success and happiness of 
those whom it has been seeking to help. 

Nevertheless these obligations are mine. 
I have profited and prospered under them. 
Ihave been the grateful recipient of many 
favors and much help. I owe much to 
the other fellow. I can see but one way 
to play square with him and with the 
world. 7 

To everyone else on this earth I myself 
am “the other fellow.” To the extreme 
limits of my influence I can play his game. 
If I can better his success and make easier 
his struggle, let me begin now. If a 
word of praise will cheer his soul he shall 
have it. 
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Veteran Goodyear users tell 
us that our tires today give 
more than twice the mile- 
age they did ten years ago 


QUALITY WAS NEVER SO HIGH 


PRICES WERE NEVER SO LOW 


It is a favorite practice nowadays to refer 
more or less sagely to the good values of 
“before the war.” 


So far as tires are concerned, any such refer- 
ence is an illusion. 


The plain fact is, pre-war tire values were 
only a pale shadow alongside those of today. 


Every tire in the Goodyear line proves this 
to be true. 


If you are a veteran Goodyear user you have 
probably noticed that our tires today give 
more than twice the mileage they did ten 
years ago. 


If you have compared the prices of then and 
now you have seen that present Goodyear 


30 x 3% Cross-Rib 32 x 3% All-Weather 
RADNC i aSamcrsccete anewecas $ 10.95 Tread Cord ETET 
30 x 314 All-Weather 32x4 All-Weather 
Tread Fabric AER A T $ 1 4.75 Tread CGO iiras 
30 x 314 All-Weather 33x4 All-Weather 
Tread: Gord R T $ 18.00 Tread: Com RAPERA 


prices are less than half of what they were. 
Just to make this clear, consider our 30x334- 
inch Cross-Rib clincher. 

In 1910, for example, you paid $33.90 for 
this size tire. 

Today, for a vastly better tire of the same 
type, you pay $10.95! 

All other Goodyear Tires show similarly im- 
portant reductions, the average decrease in 
price since 1910 being more than 60 per cent. 
Goodyear quality was never so high—Good- 
year Tires today are larger, heavier and 
more durable than ever before. 

Goodyear prices were never so low—as the 
figures here listed will show. 


33 x 414 All-Weather 


ssoi $25.50 Tread Cord .......ceceseees $42.85 
pica! $32.40 Trena cod nn ,....... $43.90 
sok $33.40 Tread cord $54.75 


Manufacturer's tax extra 


GooD 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine 


The average decrease in the 
price of Goodyear Tires 
since the year 1910 is more 
than sixty per cent 
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No highway engineer or road 
official should be without a copy 
of our latest manual, “Road 
Maintenance with Tarvia.” 
Write our nearest office. 


The Future of a Community often lies 
in the Road Commissioner’s hand— 


Although the Road Commissioner never “heads the 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. 


ticket” on Election Day, there are few public officials 
charged with duties more vital to the public welfare. 


Good roads are indispensable to the progress and happi- 
ness of every community. With good roads, getting to 
town is made a matter of minutes—not miles; business 
flourishes, hauling costs decrease, property values rise, 
children enjoy the benefits of a central graded school, com- 
munity and social life is broadened and made more enjoy- 
able. The future holds forth great promise. 


Throughout the country our engineers have demonstrated 
to thousands of public-spirited road officials the great saving 
resulting from a definite policy of Tarvia construction and 
maintenance. 


This popular road material is unequalled for building new 
roads, for resurfacing worn-out macadam, for repairing and 
maintaining improved roads of every type. Special grades 
are made for specific uses. 


Tarvia roads are an indispensable part of every Good 
Roads Program. They are comparatively low in first cost, 
and are so much more economical over a term of years that 
the saving makes a more extensive road program possible. 


Special Service Department 


This company has a corps of trained engineers and chemists who have given 
years of study to modern road problems. The advice of these men may be had 
for the asking by anyone interested. If you will write to the nearest office 


regarding road problems and conditions in your vicinity, the matter will be 
given prompt attention. 


If you want smooth, dustless, 
mudless roads in your commun- 
ity 365 days in the year, write 
to our nearest office for free 
copy of our illustrated “General 
Tarvia Catalog.” You'll find 
tt interesting. 


For ‘Road eee eed 
Repair and Maintenance 


The Ganit Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Syracuse SaltLakeCity 
Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 
Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo 
Baltimore Omaha Jacksonville Houston Denver 


Halifax, N. 8. 


When Frank fixed up my rebellious car 
for me, I took time to go to the garage and 
speak to the proprietor about i i s in- 
terest in my troubles. 

“Yes,” said he, throwing out his chest, 

“I pride myself on the fact that I have 
made a success of this business. I have 
built up the largest repair shop in this 
territory—solely on the fact that I give 
service. I did more business here last 
month than my nearest two competitors 
combined.” 

I left him in his pride and his conceit.... 
He was hogging the credit. . . . The fact is 
that without the enthusiasm and loyalty 
of his employees, his would be just an 
ordinary garage. The secret of his success 
was his own efforts, plus Frank’s and all 
the others, even to the telephone operator. 
He no doubt thinks himself self-made. I 
know better. 


What I Owe the 
Other Fellow 


Prize Contest Announcement 


WHILE you were jusg reading Eddie 
Guest’s splendid tribute to his faith- 
ful friends—those who have aided so 
largely in making his life useful and suc- 
cessful—there must have come to you 
many pictures of the helping hands that 
have been stretched out to you. You may 
have thought of your first boss who looked 
kindly on the bungling efforts of a begin- 
ner, showed you how to labor effectively, 
and steered you on the road to successful 
accomplishment. Perhaps it was a patient, 
loving father or mother, who sacrificed 
and struggled and gave you the benefit of 
a life’s accumulated experience; or was it 
a brother, or a sister, who put to one side 
personal ambitions and opportunities in 
order that you might have your chance. 
Maybe your life was strangely shaped by 
some sympathetic school-teacher, who 
“understood” you, and talked to you so 
convincingly about your future that 
eventually you caught the vision, too. It 
may have been a neighbor, or even a 
chance acquaintance; or, again, some 
prominent person whose inspired words 
and deeds kaded | in you the desire to 
imitate him. ... Tell us all about it! Let 
your tribute ‘take the form of a definite 
anecdote or story, showing how, at some 
impressionable period in your life, some 
turning point, the helping hand of another 
pointed out the road that you must follow 
to realize your possibilities to the full. 
For the hess letter of not more than 400 
words we offer these prizes: $20, first 
prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Competition closes June 20th. Winning 
letters will appear in the September num- 


er. 
Address Contest Editor, The American 
Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


it 

Contubations to this contest cannot be 
returned, so make a copy of your contest 
letter if you want to preserve it. Manu- 
scripts and inquiries not connected with 
the contest must be sent under separate 
cover to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 
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Splendid reliability, satisfying comfort, unusually 
fine performance, notable savings in operation— 
all are now definitely established as the outstand- 
ing attributes which the new organization is 
building into the good Maxwell. 

Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountavle at rim and at hub; 

drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor driven electric horn; unusually long springs; 

deep, wide, roomy seats; real leather upholstery in open cars, broadcloth in closed cars; 

open car side curtains open with doors; clutch and brake action, steering and gear shifting, 


remarkably easy; new type water-tight windshield. Prices F. O. B. Factory, revenue 
tax to be added: Touring Car, £885; Roadster, $885; Coupe, $1385; Sedan, $1485. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


“The Good F 
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The famous 


Hassler action does it 


T is the unique Hassler design—that 
makes so much difference in the way 
your Ford or Dodge Brothers Car rides. 


Hasslers cushion the bumps, check the 
upthrow and stop sidesway. They work 
on both upward and downward move- 
ments of the car body! And because 
Hassler Springs have been scientifically 
provided with the right degree of resilience 
for each model they do it thoroughly. 


Hasslers absorb the heavy jolts that might 
cause breakage. Nuts stay tight longer. 
Repair and up-keep costs are minimized. 
Tires are saved. Less fuel is used. 


To get Hassler results you must ride on 
Hasslers. That’s why over a million cars 
are Hassler-equipped. Try them ten days 
at our risk. Ask your dealer. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 


Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


ASSLE 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 


PATENTED 


This Bookkeeper 
Refused to “Stay Put” 


(Continued from page 47) 


do?” Mr. Parmelee asked him, when he 
applied for a place on the staff of the new 
bank. 

“I can do anything that anybody does 
in a bank,” Kraus stated with conviction. 

“Have you ever been a teller?” asked 
Mr. Parmelee, who held the idea that this 
was utterly essential. 

“No,” Kraus replied, “I have not been 
a teller. And if you won’t take me until 
I have been, I’m afraid you'll have to wait 
until I’m an old man.” 

“But I don’t see,” Mr. Parmelee per- 
sisted, “how you could be of any assist- 
ance to me if you’ve never been a teller.” 

“I see, though!” Kraus replied. “I al- 
ready know everything a teller does. Be- 
sides, I could take all the detail off your 
shoulders. I could handle the collections, 
the loans, the deposits, oversee the books, 
and take charge of a hundred and one de- 
tails that would worry you if you tried to 
take care of them yourself.” 

“How much,” Mr. Parmelee inquired, 
“do you want for doing all this?” 

“I want just a living salary,” Kraus 
said. “If I’m worth more, you'll probably 
find it out!” 2 

He got the job. When the new bank 
opened, it had just two active officers: a 
president, Mr. Parmelee; and an assistant 
cashier, Joseph Kraus. The opening day 
was October 7th, 1897. From that day on, 
Kraus has been an officer in some bank. 


K RAUS’S next change was thought out 
‘deliberately. One day he surprised his 
superiors by handing in his resignation. 

“What are you going to do?” they 
asked. 

“Tm going to start a bank of my own!” 
he replied. 

At that time Kraus was not much over 
thirty. He had little enough capital of his 
own. His friends fully expected to enjoy 
his failure; but he was not annoyed by 
their anticipations, he had acquired by 
this time what served him in the stead of a 
lot of money—he had acquired experience 
and a host of friends. 

He went to a number of these friends, 
all of them leading men in the city, with 
his project; and within three weeks his new 
bank opened for business with a capital of 
half a million dollars and a surplus of one 
hundred thousand. One year after it was 
organized, the bank had deposits of over 
three millions. 

But Kraus, even after he had organized 
his own bank, was not yet done with 
changes; he had not forgotten the “great 
big bank.” On the street, one day, he met 
es Sherwin, then president of the First 

ational Bank in Cleveland. The two men 
had just learned the outcome of a contest 
between their institutions, a contest in 
which Kraus had come out ahead. 

“Why are we fighting one another, 
Joe?” Mr. Sherwin asked. 

“That’s a reasonable question,” Kraus 
replied. “There’s no good in fighting.” 

““Wouldn’t it be better if we got to- 
petero ideed? Then we wouldn’t 

ave to fight.” 
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FIRESTONE 
CORDS 
Firestone Cord values 


sixty-seven of the foremost 
American car makers as 
standard equipment. They 
lead in popularity too 
among taxicab and motor 
transport companies who 
buy on the strictest mileage 
basis. 


30 x 3%, $17.50 
32x4, 32.40 
33x44, 42.85 
33x5, 52.15 


$11.65 


sors) ara size 


A Practical Ideal 


N institution whose ac- 

tive principal stamps 

his name on the product, and 

where every worker is a 

stockholder, operates on the 

right basis to build a quality 
product. ‘ 


It is such an organization 
that is carrying out the prac- 
tical ideal of “Most Miles per 
Dollar.” 


Practical because it repre- 


sents the highest standard 
today— ideal because it is a 
standard that constantly ad- 
vances. 

Firestone genius and energy 
is never satisfied. It works 
ceaselessly to give you greater 
mileage in Firestone Cords 
while lowering the cost. 

You are pledged the most 
now and always—so long as 
your tires bear the name 
Firestone. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Fire 


tone 


Oldfield “99 9" — 
guaraniced—a full size 
S0rs\% anti-skid tre. 
Built with four-ply 
long staple fabric. In 
30r3 size at $8.99. 
Prices that cannot be 
equalled for a repu- 
table, wel ttre 


Sold by Praatons 
dealers. 


137 Centre St. 
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— Ingersoll 
EN Yanke 


The Utmost in Value 


t | ‘HE thing that has set Ingersoll apart from every 
other watch ever made hasn’t been merely low price. 


No, the thing that has distinguished Ingersoll has been 
the fact that it is possible to make a watch so remarkabl 
reliable, so sturdy, so honestly good-looking and yet sell 
it for so little money. 


How is it done? 


The answer is three-fold. First, it is in knowing how. 
The men who make Ingersolls have been making them for 
thirty years. 


Second, quantity production. When you buy your Inger- 
soll, you get the saving that comes from making thousands 
of watches every working day in the year. 


And third, the Ingersoll ideal: “Giving all we can for 
what we get instead of getting all we can for what we 
give.” 

You can find an Ingersoll that in style, size and price 


exactly fits your needs. Your dealer will show you the 
complete line. ` 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


By an arrangement completed on March 31st, the Ingersoll assets were 
purchased by the Waterbury Clock Company. Thus Ingersolls are now 
marketed directly by the manufacturers, who have made Ingersolls 
from the beginning. 

WATERBURY Clock Company. 


Sngersotl 


atches 


WATERBURY CLOCK COMPANY 


Factories: Waterbury, Conn. 


Sales Offices: 


New York San Francisco Chi 
360 Fremont St. 


cago 
215 W. Randolph St. 


“I believe that’s a good suggestion,” 
agreed Kraus. 

“How much do you want for your 
bank?” 

“How much will you pay for it?” 

“PIL look over your books,” said Mr. 
Sherwin. 

This conversation took place on Wednes- 
day. One week later—on the next 
Wednesday—Kraus moved his bank, bag 
and baggage, to the First National, of 
which he became assistant cashier. He 
has been with John Sherwin ever since. 
Mr. Sherwin is chairman of the board of 
the consolidated banks in which Kraus is 
vice president and executive manager. 

“What, besides vision,” I asked Kraus, 


“is most needed by the young men you 


« 


meet and employ?’ 

“Courtesy, above all, I think,” he re- 

lied. “It is most important, yet I see the 
ack of it in business so often! A bank 
teller, to take an example from my own 
experience, will very often grumble aud- 
ibly when a customer comes in a couple 
of minutes or so-after the closing hour. 

“Don’t you know what time we 
close?’ is a favorite remark. 

“Or, when he is busy, that same teller 
will snatch the money or checks a de- 
positor hands him, without so much as 
lifting his eyes to offer a smile. 

“When I was a teller, I tried to make 
friends with our patrons, even at personal 
inconvenience to me. If a customer came 
in late, he was late; that was all. And I 
tried always to have a smile ready if one 
seemed to be called for. I have found that 
people will follow a smile a long way. I 
nade the interests of depositors my own 
interests. I called on them, from time to 
time, in their offices. The result was that 
when I started my own bank a host of 
them brought their accounts to me. 


“ORE of the things that I have remem- 

bered above almost everything else 
about my stay in California as a boy was my 
reception by one banker. I applied to him 
for a job—or tried to. When I stopped in 
front of his desk, he had his head on his 
hand and was reading some papers. I 
waited a decent length of time, but even 
when I finally spoke to him, he did not 
look up. 

““Ts there any chance of getting a posi- 
tion here?’ I repeated, raising my voice 
a little in case he might be hard of hearing. 

“Still he did not look up. I repeated 
my question a third time, and loudly 
enough so that I knew he could not pos- 
sibly fail to hear me. But his eyes re- 
mained steadily on what he was reading! 

“I was pretty well worked up at the 
time, and not a heele discouraged, because 
I had been tramping the streets all over 
town looking for a position, without suc- 
cess. I deeply resented the obvious dis- 
courtesy, as anybody would. So I re- 
treated until I was handy to the door. 
Then I called out at the top of my voice, 
so that not only the banker himself but 
everybody else in the lobby could hear me: 

“Go to blazes!’ 

“That made him look up. I waited until 
he did so; then I scooted! 

“I was only a kid at the time, and I 
suppose he thought I wasn’t worth treating 
politely. But one of the true tests of a 
man, I have come to believe, is his manner 
toward the people to whom he does not 
have to be courteous’. 
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Jimmie Caldwell Savel 


12,543 miles of hard driving 
28 miles to the gallon of gas 
No trouble of any kind 


Jimmie Caldwell, of Texas, one of the many 
thousands of traveling men who drive the 
Overland, supplied the figures. His experience 
gives graphic proof of the sound engineering 
and careful workmanship which make Overland 


the outstanding value in owners’ service. 


“In calling the Overland the ‘Economy Car’ 
you have certainly named it right. I have 
kept exact cost on my operating expenses 
from the day I bought my machine. 

“At the completion of the 12,543 miles, this 
is what I found: I had used 478 gallons of gas. 
This figures up an average of about 28 miles 
to the gallon. 


“My total expenses up to that time, includ- 
ing gas, oil, tire repair, storage, washing and 
all other expenses average 3.7 cents a mile. 


“Ihave traveled Texas, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico, regardlessof road conditionsor weather. 
I have never been pulled in except on one occa- 
sion when I ran out of gas. I have never been 
delayed on the road by trouble of any kind.” 


Other owners’ letters record similar satis- 
faction with the comfortable, dependable, 
economical, completely equipped New Series 
Overland. Could there be any more convinc- 
ing proof of the Overland’s unequaled value 
as America’s Comfortable Low-Cost Car. 


Overland, always a good investment — now 
the greatest Automobile value in America 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, Ohio + Canadian Factory: Willys-Overland, Ltd., Toronto 


Touring Car. $550 Coupe. $850 
Roadster....$550 Sedan . $895 
F. O. B. Toledo 
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Are You Doing 
What You Want 
‘to Do? 


(Continued from page 55) 


“As a token of gratitude for what you 
did for my boy,” he wrote, “I am going 
to leave you in my will a sum of money 
with which you are to establish scholar- 
ships to help worthy and needy students 
through the college.” 

Not long ago a young man from Chicago 
started out on our cooperative course in 
civil engineering. For outside work he 
was sent with a oonstruction gang—an 
assignment that made him unhappy and 
disheartened. He said that there was not 
enough excitement and he found no op- 
portunity to use his wits. 

We analyzed him as belonging to the 
“sales type’’—outdoor, adaptable, orig- 
inal, and dynamic. So we transferred 
him to the commerce codoperative course 
and assigned him to outdoor sales service. 
Here he made a fair record, but he still 
lacked enthusiasm. As an indoor sales- 
man he was even less satisfied. 

Finally we gave him a chance at sales 
work in an advertising agency—the selling 
of ideas and service. He reacted immedi- 

j r, ately; life became rosy and promising. 

í In eang to splendid eH eau 

° in his job he came through with a fine 
j On a Ribbon Guard school econ for the year and made up 
more than half of the back work he had 
previously flunked. We were correct in 
diagnosing him as a salesman—but it was 
also necessary that he create the thing he 
sold. The work with the advertising 
agency, where he created ideas, gave him 
this opportunity. 


ONE of our students, fresh from the 
army, was given a production position 
in a factory, but the indoor work palledon 
him. He was sent to the gas fields in a 


Jor the Purse 


The definite name for definite quality 


The name EVERSHARP is on the pencil. It rather isolated place. This was a roving 
assignment, but he did not meet enough 

marks the product of The Wahl Company—the eople to suit him. We gave him an ana- 
maker of the first and only mechanical pencil to ytical go job with plenty of human 
be nationally accepted. Millions are in use. All a darted tor acne We 
who buy Eversharp today deliberately select it studied his failures and decided that he 
as the best that can be bought. No other pencil pps ae EE ali 
can be like Eversharp; the exclusive tip in which him in daily contact with many people. 


An investment house had just such a jcb. 
He took it with enthusiasm and filled it 
in an admirable fashion. : 
Again, you may be an individual with 
what, for want of a better term, I will ca 
a “microscopic mind.” You like to tinker 
with watches. You look with loving envy 
on the work of an engraver, an inlayer, or - 


the lead cannot slip keeps Eversharp supreme in 
writing efficiency. Durable metals, fashioned 
with precision, make Eversharp everlasting. 


Buy your Eversharp by name. Look for the 
name on the pencil. Many beautiful styles in 
gold, silver and enamel. Priced from 65c to $65. o paonr oh nae z en 
Eversharp is matched in efficiency and design by p,e only rersharp steel work: voi: are a misplaced. 


Wahl Pen, with the famous all-metal barrel that 14r 7Arv At ihe The best thing to do is to change your 

. © curstely, like am- occupation. 7 z 

holds more ink. These pocket companions are iv Jor a gun Such traits as I have mentioned in 

sold everywhere. catia anji in SPY assing are only a few in a wide field. 

tis aU lee dere at the university we have fourteen 

Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, CHICAGO ager to purotu vou sets of contrasting characteristics lh 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Lrp., Toronto omer which we measure men. Others you 


figure out for yourself by studying human 
impulses and Namen habits. 


This book ts never sold. 


This book may not be 
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intended for you 


But more than 170,000 men found 
in it what they had been seeking 


ERE is a slim little volume of 

only 118 pages. It is not the 
work of a famous writer. It is not 
illustrated by a celebrated artist. 
It is not even bound in leather; its 
covers are of paper. 


Yet few books published in the 
English language have had a wider 
reading. Asa those who have 
turned its pages would not part 
with what it has disclosed to them 
for many, many times its simple 
value. 


In itself it is only a key—but it 
is the key that has unlocked the 
door of the future for many thou- 
sands of business men. Alone it 
cannot add one penny to your in- 
come nor advance your business 
a sine a single step. But it is a 
gui e-post that points the way 
or you to follow—if you will as 
others have. 


That depends upon you. All the 
help that others can give you will 
be of little use unless you are 
strong enough to make a first 
effort and earnest enough to sustain 
that effort. 


This page is a test of your 


initiative. It will partly determine 
whether this book is intended for 
you. 


If the very title of the book— 
“Forging Ahead in Business”— 
stirs no response, then turn the 
page and think no more about it. 


But if the phrase, “Forging 
Ahead in Business” does awaken a 
response, then think of this: plenty 
of men have the power to start a 
thing, but few possess the courage 
and the stamina to carry thru 
their undertakings. 


So the question for you to answer 
is: “If I send for this book, if I 
find out more about the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute Course and 
Service, if I am convinced in my 
own mind that it offers what I have 
lacked—then is my resolution 
strong enough to help me to do 
what other men are doing?” 


Doing what they did means a 
little money. It means more than a 
little time. You must ask yourself 
whether you will sacrifice both. 
If the answer is a positive “No,” 
then it must be said that this 
book is not for you. No system 


yet devised can impart information 
by the miracle of telepathy. 


But if you are frankly seeking to 
make yourself a better, more 
successful man tomorrow than you 
were yesterday, then start this 
coupon on its way at once. 


Ask yourself this: “Why should 
any one pay me more next year 
than this year? Just for living? 
uve for avoiding costly blunders? 

ow that I am devoting most of 
my waking hours to business, what 
am I doing to become more expert 
at business?” The answers to 
those questions will tell you 
whether to turn the page or mail 
the coupon. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
505 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me _rorpns Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 


INN 
Print here 


Business 


Business 
Position 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. Butlding, Toronto; Australian Address, 48 Hunter Street, Sydney 


Copyright, 1927, Alezander Hamilton Institute a 
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A Ihe FOUNTAIN | 


always ask for 
COOL, REFRESHING 


THE GENUINE ROOTBEER 


IRES has the delicious flavor that can 

only come from Nature’s pure products. 
Sassafras, teaberry leaves, juniper berries, 
spikenard, sarsaparilla and a dozen other roots, 
barks and berries are used to make this cool, 
refreshing drink. 


Say Hires plainly at the fountain and get 
the genuine. 


Hires comes in bottles too—carbonated and 
ready to drink. There’s nothing better for 
home use. Get it at your grocer’s or wherever 
soft drinks are sold. 


For making rootbeer at home always ask for Hires 
Household Extract. It’s easy to make. One 25c package 


makes 80 glasses. At your dealer’s or sent postpaid on 
receipt of 25c. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 


218 S. Twenty-fourth Street Philadelphia 
Charles E. Hires Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
SSE ee a a 


If you are confident that at the present 
you are a square peg in a round hole you 
should study your present job and all the 
jobs you have held before it. Set down 
the things you have learned to do and 
select those which you have performed 
with ease and content. Then try to de- 
cide what inherent characteristics have 
enabled you to do these things well and 
enthusiastically. 

The next step is to learn all you can 
about different fides of industry, to watch 
other men at work, and thus eventually 
to pick out an occupation that puts into 
play the maximum number of your major 
characteristics. 

I instruct our students to keep their 
eyes open wherever they go. “Observe 
men on all kinds of jobs I say. ‘‘ Does 
the way someone is doing his job look 
wrong and wasteful? Do you think you 
could improve on it? Have you the en- 
thusiasm to try? . . . Then that operation 
may be the very thing you are best fitted 
to do.” 

If you live in a city, you can get ideas 
about an extraordinary number of human 
activities by consulting the classified tele- 
pons directory. I make use of it often. 

nvestigate any occupation that seems to 

match your major characteristics. You 
have a certain training and experience. 
Exhaust every effort to locate a line of 
activity that calls for the kinds of activity 
you enjoy. 

Men with family responsibilities cannot 
cut loose with the abandon of a bachelor. 
They have to feel their way. The main 
thing is that they should be feeling their 
way in the right direction. 


JET us suppose that a street-car motor- 
man is dissatisfied with his work. He 
may feel that he has a certain amount of 
executive ability that is lost on his present 
job. Of course he might ultimately get 
a minor supervisory position in the car 
barn, but the chances are slim. There are 
too few such places in comparison with 
the large number of motormen. 

If this man belongs, however, to what 
we call the outdoor type, there is every 
likelihood that he could get an equally 
well-paying job with a construction gang. 
If he really has executive ability, his new 
work would shortly give him a chance to 
demonstrate it. 

Suppose, however, that he is of the in- 
door type. In that event he might ar- 
range to be transferred to the car-building 
shop, where his chance to show executive 
ability would be much more promising. 
There are also plenty of power-plant jobs 
with similar potentialities. The great 
lack in industry to-day is the lack of 
really capable foremen; and getting into 
a foreman’s job is the first step on the 
executive ladder. 

Let us assume, again, that the motor- 
man wants to get entirely away from ma- 
chinery. He may suspect that he has 
selling ability. If he does not want to take 
the risk of cutting loose at once, he could 
get a line on his ability by selling things 
out of working hours. Many men sell 
bonds, insurance, magazine subscriptions, 
or novelties, as a side line. If he has ac- 
quired a certain skill in handling electrical 
material, the motorman might try selling 
electrical kitchen utensils. Or he might 
make arrangements with some savings 
bank to solicit new accounts on a per- 
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ERE is your future charted for 
ou, on the average earn- 
ngs of trained and untrained 

men. 

Alike at 20, yes—but how far apart 
at 30 and 40! How tragically far apart 
at 50! 

Yet once upon a time that tired, worn 
man at the lower right was dreaming his 
dream of success just as you are dream- 
ing yours today. But he simply dreamed. 
And the days went by—and the months 
and the years—and slowly but surely 
that dream faded from view. 

Too late he realized, if he realized at 
all, that he had failed, not because Na- 
ture had given him less than his share of 
ability, but because he had never learned 
to do any one thing well. He was 
just “somebody’s faithful employee,”— 
honest and capable enough in the smaller 
things—yet never able to rise above 
mediocrity because of lack of training. 

Too many men think that they will 
automatically drift into a good position 
—“that somehow, if they just keep 
working, they will in some mysterious 
way become successful.” 

Perhaps there was a time when a 
man might start in at some minor posi- 
tion in an office and “pick up” all he 
needed to know about Business. 


But you can’t do that any more. 


HESE Saya a man must study the 

theory and practice of business just 
as another man studies medicine or law, 
or chemistry, or electrical engineering. 
For the problems of business are just as 
complex—the rewards just as large (or 
larger!) for men who can qualify as 
specialists in some branch or branches 
of commercial work. 

Your future is in your own hands. It 
is within your power to decide today 
just about where you will be one, three, 
five, ten, fifteen years from now. 

Which way will you go? 

Up, through training, to a position 
that means more money and more re- 
‘sponsibility as the years go by? Or 

through lack of training, into the 
ranks of the poorly paid? 
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The Up Road means a better position 
—a larger salary—more comforts for 
your family and yourself—the satisfac- 
tion that comes with success. 

The Down Hill Road or the Stand 
Still Road means a perpetual aga 
for even the necessities of life—the 
bes fear of losing your position—the 
realization that the years are rushing 
by and you. have wasted’ the opportu- 
nity that will never come‘again. _ . 


VERY mail brings letters from stu- 
dents of the International * Corre- 
spondence Schools telling of advance- 
ment and increased salaries won through 
spare-time study. 

These advancements are not only in 
the technical subjects such as Electrical, 
Mechanical and Civil Engineering, or 
Architecture, Chemistry, étc., but also in 
Salesmanship, Business Management, 
Advertising, Accounting, etc. 

One investigation of the incomes of a 
number of I. C. S. students shows some 
with incomes of $50,000 a year—others 
earning $25,000—still more with in- 
comes of $10,000 a year and better— 
and hundreds earning $5,000 a year. 
Still another investigation of nearly 
1,000 I. C. S. students shows an average 
salary increase of 350% over what they 
were earning at the time they enrolled. 

The success of the I. C. S. has been 
due not only to the personai, practical 
problem-solving method of instruction 
of which it was the originator, but also 
to the high business and professional 
character of the men behind the courses. 


Take for example the courses in Busi- 
ness Management and Accounting. In 
the preparation of these courses and in 
the very necessary work of keeping them 
up to date, the I. C. S. has enlisted the 
services of the following men :— 

. Lee Nicnotson, C.P.A., first President 
of the National Association of Cost Account- 


ants, author of “Factory Organization and 
Costs,” “Cost Accounting,” etc. 

CHARLES J. NasmyYTH, F.A.A., C.P.A., a 
member of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants and for six years official auditor 
for Price, Waterhouse & Company. 

Epwarp P. Moxey, A.M., C.P.A., P 
Professor of gerne | in the tae 4 of 

“Principles of 
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E. H. Fisn, B.S., for six years instructor 
rofi Worcester 


Polytechnic Institute and now consulting 
engineer on Employment and Welfare Work 
with Cooley & Marvin. 

A. HAMILTON CHURCH, since 1909 engaged 
in the practice of Industrial Engineering, his 
work covering the steel, electrical, ordnance 
and textile industries. 


HESE are but five of the more than 

300 men who have contributed and 
are contributing their advice and coun- 
sel to the preparation of I. C. S. courses. 
Whatever the course, if it is an I. C. S. 
course, you can be sure it represents the 
best thought of men who are leaders in 
that particular field, and is drawn from 
their practical experience. 


This is all we ask: Without cost or 
obligation, put it up to us to prove how 
we can help you. Just mark and mail 
the coupon printed below and full in- 
formation about the work of your choice 
will come to you by return mail. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7500-B. Seranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
full particulars about the subject before which I have 
marked an X in the list below:— 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 
Pérsonnel O: tion Better Lette! 
raffic Foreign Trade 
Business Law , Show Card Letteri 
Accountancy (neludiae € P.A.) Business English P S 
u P. usiness 
Nicholson Gest Account Civil Service 
Income Tax Accounting ilway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping mon School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Busi Spanish Tlustrating 
g 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


cal ineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Contractor and Builder 
Electric Wiring Architectural Draftsman 


Concrete Builder 


tructural Engineer 
Plumbing and Heating 
Textile Manufacturing 
Chemistry 


‘echanical Engineer 
‘Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions 

rating 


Gas ine Ope 
Surveying nd Mappi. ‘Automobile Work 
al 
4 Foreman or f ziheer Navigation marai 
eam ure 
irel Mathematics 


sona residing anada should coupon 
anadian, 


‘Correspondence Bohools O 
tea, Monest Danada 


Lim- 


Directory of Schools 


Schools and Colleges for Boys Special Schools 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY Non-Military | | Q55 ee 


65th Year College Preparatory for Boys School of Home commis 


ES DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL—College preparation as 
persesenre o See A thorough as can be found East or West. Diploma admits without 
Board F AD examinations to ALL certificate universities. Definite preparation 

ONA for entrance examinations of Yale, Harvard, Princeton and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
HONOR IDEALS—Only boys of good character ac- 


cepted; clean living and training in character fundamental 


Trustees 


et | alin ay tA PER 


Recitation 


Building in the school life. Genuine co-operation and real friend- Offers two accredited courses—TEACHERS, DIE- 
i np ese steed and boys fostered by Student TITIANS. Affiliation with the Sanitarium affords 
‘ouncil—non-mi egime and traditional spirit unusual opportunities for tical licat: 
BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on Lake Mich- vides ünescnlled laborator a teat mane isr 
igan, one hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gym- exceptional advantages. portunity to defray part 
nasium, swimming pool and facilities for ALL athletics of expense. Tuition and living expenses moderate. 
Scientific physical training for every boy. 2 MORE CALLS ARE RECEIVED FOR GRADU- 
Endowed—not maintained for profit—annual fee, $950. ATES THAN CAN BE FILLED. Illustrated pro- 
Catalog. JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 149, spectus upon request. Address: g REGISTRAR. 


Dise Fensi; Illinois -> Micuraan, Battle Creek, Box 222. 


owder Point E T Rhode Island, Hospital, rrise 


f SA Exceptional advantages in training in all depart- 
S c h o o ] | ments. 3 year course. Modern Nurses’ Home, thor- 


oughly equipped laboratory, lecture and demon- 
stration rooms. 500 patients. library and 


will understand your boy—and help him TOOTA On beau Tonnis coart. Aio e allowance 


to understand himself. Thorough in- 
é > . Superintendent of Training School _ 
struction. Clean, snappy athletics for Dg Rhode Island Hospital Providenca, B b 


every boy. Clearcet understanding Instruction in small groups—personal care 
WO LOC on. 


aoe velopment of character and training for efficient 
between boys and masters. Prepares service in life. Prepares for colleges, technical 
Educational Colle xX course of 4 years, 


for college and gives strong general schools. Separate Junior Department with House 
courses. Ages 10 to 19. Number limited Mother and constant supervision. Complete equip- 


A A ment. Gymnasium and twenty-acre athletic feld. 
to sixty. Convenient to Boston. Address Carnegie Library. Moderate rates. Catalog. 


Headmaster, Oscar S. Kriebel, D.D., Prin., Box 110, Pennsburg, Pa. 


99 KING CAESAR ROAD 
DANVILLE 


DUXBURY, MASS. 
Barracks “A,” one of Military Institute 


4 Sour fireproof barracks 


college d B. Graduate 

School of Ieingy, 3 yest Oomieny aed 
greeof B.D. Two-year Coll te Training 
course. Interdenominational, evangelistic. New, fire- 
proof buildings, with dormitories. rganized religious 
work end sell-Oip) rt. Catalog. Nathan R. Wood, Pres. 


Gordon College oi 


The Miss Farmer School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Cookery 
Under Presbyterian control, but not sectarian. pros reap tegen = e hone ee ee 
Located in famous Piedmont region of Virginia, Send for booklet. Miss ALICE BRADLEY, Principal, 
700 ft. elevation. College preparatory, classical 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. = 


and scientific courses. Members of the faculty are 
all college men who know how to lead and direct 
FRR Se daira tha Mamaia Coded. The tnithiooe Emerson College of Oratory 
system gives erect and easy carriage and makes 
boys alert, prompt and self-reliant while de- Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
veloping a wholesome respect for constituted Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
MILITARY ACADEMY authority. All healthful, man-making sports 43d year. Degrees granted. Address HARRY 
A school where scholantic attatnment fs the goal, Bo fostered among all students. Not conducted for SEYMOUR SOSS. Dean, Huntington 


prepared for college, technical schools and for bus: ee profit. Rates $500. Address 
Annual enroliment _Coptinuously, tor 17 years has ox- 


SSptemivor Is necessary. Address Box 33, Alton, Ilinois. we kana 


od cou. GEORGE E D, EAT , Sup “sn Box A, Danville, Virginia 


CONWAY 


MILITARY BAND SCHOOL 


not merely “performers,” but true artists. 
Ipstruction on two instruments throughout entire 


course. Teachers of national renown. Conducting 1 

and band arrangement included as part of instruc- ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

gradi A playing sanige e of all necruments, in 12 DeWitt Teris Ithaca, a a in CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
uation course, estra practice in rge All instruments. Vocal, ramatic Art, Physic: Taine (Affiliated with the famous Itheca 

conservatory orchestrh. Dally band rehearsals All graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State Public Art 

under leadership of Patrick „Conway. tina a Scolar: Seach demetnnee te concert work. | Master s School Conservatory of Music) 

wit thaca onservatory Ol usic, snting p Courses with world-famous artists in all departinents. en 

plomas to graduates. Dormitories. Ad buildings, including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gymna- ft Mowers Amare: ON Deen, Lad the past twenty- 
THE CONWAY MILITARY BAND SCHOOL sium, Studio and pine See atte ba. Sii á paih Lyceum Bureau. 

sent on request. courses pecial course of training for Lyceum and Chau- 
612 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York Fail term opens September 19th. tauqua. Music (all branches), elocution., im; 

tions, novelty features. Growing demand for kind 

of work. Short cut to lucrativo paene By profession. Two- 

year graduation course. Ad Chautauque and 

Lyceum Arts School, 505 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


eology and Missions, Boston, Mass. 


Dramatic Art Schools 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and Ex- 
pressional Training in America. Connected with 
Charles Frohman's Empire Theatre and Come 
pantes. For information, apply to Secretary 


266 Carnegie Hall New York 


ae: Bush Conservatory 


CHICAGO 


An Institution of National Prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


EXPRESSION LANGUAGES 
OPERA M U S [ C DANCING 
Unsurpassed faculty of more than 80 instroctors, including many world 
engues artists, Special cones for Free Master School 
Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student 
Dormitories with exclusive use of buildings 


Pall term begins Sept. 11. Dormitory reservations now, For illustrated 
catalog describing Riis great institution and its many advantages, 


A.M.JONES, Registrar. 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Teachers Course, Lyceum 
Course; Dramatic Course; Per- 
sonal Culture Course. Each 
with private instruction. 

Graduates eligible to teach in 
X: Y. State Public Schools, 

Gymnasium; Little Theatre. 
Unusual opportunitiesfor Pub- 
lic appearances. Catalog. 

112 DeWitt Pork, Ithaca, N.T. 
Summer courses begin June 6 
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(for Girls) On Gull Lake, Michigan 


NJOY a happy, healthful outing at 
Camp Pottawottamie this Summer. 
Located on private island in beautiful 
Gull Lake. Swimming, canoeing, sailing, 
gymnastics, games, nature and folk dancing, 
basketry, nature study, Girl Scout Course 
and other fascinating activities. Healthful 
dietary, inspected foods, splendid equip- 
ment, expert instructors. Personal super- 
vision and refined associations assured under 
auspices of Battle Creek Sanitarium. Rates 
moderate. Send 
for portfolio of 
views. 


Sm Dean, Normal School 
a of Physical Education 
Box 322, 
Battle Creek, 


Sargent Camps 
PETERBORO, N. H. 
The Athletic Camps for Girls 


Promotes a healthy, happy, useful life 
ae Woodcraft, water 
hiking, horseback 
raine games, dramatics, 
music: dancing 
Senior Camp for girls 
from 15 to 20 
Junior Camp. 
celled equipment. 
craft for little folks. 
Sargent Club. A dis- 
tinet unit with all camp 
rivileges for girls over 
0. Campers accepted 
for two weeks or more, 
July to Sept. inclusive. 
For illustrated book- 
let address Camp Secre- 
tary, 8 Everett St., 
Cambridge. Mass. 


CAMP HIGHLAND LAKE 


‘The most beautifully environed and splendidly equipped 
in America, 2,300 feet altitude on the celebrated Asheville 
Hendersonville Plateau, Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Westorn North Carolina's * Land of the Sky” 


The Plattsburg of the South, faculty of 30 leading educators. Boys 
from 10 to 20 years of age. ill play activities, swimming, rowing, 
fishing, golf, military and naval drill. Academic work to make up 
deficiencies, cadet band, excellent food, life in the open 


ummer Session of Georgia Military Academy, 
the South's leading p school. July 8 to August 26. 
Address, THE REGISTRAR, COLLEGE PARK, GA. 


THE LESLEY CAMP 


(For girls over sixteen years of age), Newfound Lake, 
ridgewater, New Hampshire. (Under the direction 
of the Lesley School, C: ge, } .) Industrial 
Arts. iviti Mrs. Edith 
Mass. 


Skilled 


Unex- 
Home- 


CAMP FOR BOYS 


In the woods, on the banks of the Big Miami. 
Healthful, body-and-mind-building recreation. 
Hiking, boating, fishing, swimming and athletic 
games. Lectures and entertainments around the 
campfire. The camp attends the Miami Valley 
Chautauqua, hearing great preachers, statesmen, 
scientists, lecturers, musicians and entertainers, 
Many historic and prehistoric places of interest 
within easy hiking distance. For booklet address 


Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Germantown, Ohio 
Under direction of Miami Military Institute 


a TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


Mea a As 


For Girls (under 20 years), Roxbury, Vermont 


A 300 acre wonderland in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. Athletic fields, private swimming pond, 
Clay tennis courts, screened dining porch, sleeping 
bungalows, and a big assembly hall for plays, dances, 
music, and games around a big cheery fireplace 
Famous for its fine saddle horses, free horseback 
riding, instruction, and wonderful camping trips. 
Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. Enthusiastic 

counselors carefully chosen. Write now for illustrated 


Mr. & Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St, Cambridge, Mass. 


Camps 
CAMP POCAHONTAS Fez.Giz!s 
J In Virginia i 

Situated on beautiful lake. Boating, Swim- 
ming, Fishing, Horseback-riding, Tennis and 
other outdoor sports. An ideal place for 
health and recreation. Tutoring if desired. 

Camp opens July 1st. For book of views 
address Miss Virginia Haile, Director, Box A, 
Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 


Camp Cowasset for Girls 


North Falmouth, Mass., on Buzzards Bay. Canoeing, 
swimming, water sports. Free horseback riding, ten- 
nis, field contests. Seniorsand Juniors. Address, Miss 
Beatrice A. Hunt, 22 Plymouth St., Holbrook, Mass. 


Engineering Schools 


Colorado Schools/Mines 


(Est 1872) Golden 


. . . 
Study Mining Engineering 
at the oldest Mining College in the United States, located in 
ps of nation’s atest mini districts, where practically 
every ore is mined and smelted; 10 buildings, mine camp 
ipped for practical instruction. nominal. Students in 
Four-year courses in Metal Minh Metallurgy, Geo- 
logical Engineering, Chemical, Mechanical, Civil, Electrical and 
Petroleum Engineeri leading to degrees. ‘Scholarships for 
each state and for foreign countries available to spodents enter- 
the freshman class. Ask for special Catalog A fı 


Autumn Term Begins Sept. 4, 1922 
Registrar, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 


equi 
demand. 


Keystone Institute 


Automotive Course 


A splendid opportunity to learn the auto- 
mobile business by comprehensive instruction 


and actual practice. our success assured 
after finishing our course, whether as mechanic, 
salesman or garage owner. Complete equip- 
ment, expert instructors, every modern facility 
for a thorough knowledge in this ever-growi 
field. Day and night courses. Write x full 
information to The Secretary, 


133 N. Fourth Street, Reading, Pa. 


New Mexico School of Mines 


Offers four-year courses in Mining, Metallurgical and Geological 


Com- 
pa courses made apio 'Tpenses low. 
‘or catalog address SQUARE, ANGOLA, IND. 


Electrica men with training are in de- 


mand. For more than a quarter 
of a century, this school has 
been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed coarse in Elsotriosi 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 

Free catalog. 30th year begins Sept. 27, 1922. 
24H55 ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

3 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Special Schools 
Panta rea Gena 


Mollie Woods Hare, Prin. 


Massacuvsetts, Cambridge, 48 Quincy Street. 
NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


‘Teaching from the Bible; spiritual exposition of the Bible; 
emphasized. Correspondence courses. Catalog. 
WiLL L. Worcester, President. 


Oberlin Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


OBERLIN, one 


Accredited. Two year course. ares for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teaching. Practice T eaching. Ad. on to 
our residence halls in order of application. For catalog 
address MISS ROSE N. DEAN, 125 ELM STREET. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 


Schools for Physical Education 


EEOC SASSER TS 


es 


NORMAL SCHOOL of PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


COMPLETE course for Physical Training 
Directors and Playground Directors in schools, 
colleges, Y. W. C. A.'s, clubs, big plants—pleas- 
ant, remunerative work. 3-year course; superb 
equipment, outdoor and indoor gymnasiums: 
swimming pools, athletic flelds, etc.; games, 
theticand fork dancing.. Fall term begins Sept. 
Low tuition; recreational advantages; pleasant 
environment. Address for illustrated catalog: 


Dr. Linda M. Roth, Dean, Box 322, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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AANA 


ITHACA SCHOOL of 


Physical Education 


Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, Director 


Normal Course for Men 
and Women—two Aeros 
Graduates eligible 
teach in New York State 
Public Schools. 
Athletlo Coaching Course—one 
year. Large faculty includi. 
“Jack” Moakley, head coach o 
1920 Olympic Team. Dormito- 
ries, Gymnasium, Athletic Field. 
a Wook Summer Term on 
Seyuge Lake Begins July 3rd. 
‘erm opensSeptember 19th. 


212 DeWitt Park, ithaca, N. Y. 


The Sargent School ‘raias 


op atin) 1881 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


o year ear course leading to 
wail” paid positions in schools, 
colleges, universities, commu- 
nity conire, industrial gym- 
nasiums, banks; department 
stores, etc. Free graduate plac- 


Leos 


ing bureau. Strong faculty. ae 
Swimming pool, ums, tennis, reg nd auditorium, 
Summer Session for teachers begins June 27 
View book, catalog and particulars sent on request. 
Regular term September 19th. 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
LLEGE of EDUCATION 
Aceredited Coeducational 


Address Dept. A-6, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


Co-Educational Schools 


Oakwood School 


miles from New York City, overlooking 
Hudson alley. Under Friends’ management. Co- 
etucational, neral academic courses. A school 
of high ideals with teachers of Christian character 
and culture. 125th veer A few vacancies avail- 
able in February. Very reasonable rates. Address 


WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A.M., Principal 
Box 106, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Wayland Academy 1855-1922 


An established college-preparatory school of high 


standards for 125 selected students. A true home 
school. Faculty 14. Athletics. Endowed. Rate $500. 
Edwin P. Brown, Principal, Box GA, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


THE CAZENOVIA SEMINARY 


Coeducational. A College Prepara toy, and Finishing 
School of the highest type. Founded 1824. Junior pupils 
in separate cottages. Endowed. Adirondack elevation. 
All athletics. Winter sports. Special Secretarial Courses, 
Charles E. Hamilton, A. M., D. 0., President, Bex A CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


Co-educational with separate Dormitory 
Buildings. College Preparatory, also Manual 
Training and Citizenship courses. 227 acres 
on Neshaminy Creek. Athletics. Friends’ 
management. 


G. A. WALTON, A.M, Prin. 
Box 297 George School, Pe 
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Business Schools 


centage basis. In any of these pursuits 
he could find out whether he really is of 
the salesman type. 

Many men are unhappy because their 
jobs involve too much_ responsibility; 
others want more responsibility than they 
have. I have known dozens of cases in 
which skilled workmen have been pro- 
moted to be foremen, and have been per- 
fectly miserable until they asked for and 
were restored to their former jobs. Occa- 
sionally circumstarices develop a man 
into an executive against his own inclina- 
tions. 

The most interesting case of this type 
I have ever known had for its central 
figure a lathe hand in one of our Cincin- 
nati shops. One holiday afternoon this 
young man was riding down the Ohio on 
a sidewheel excursion boat. Waves set 
up by the churning wheel overturned a 
passing rowboat. The lathe hand dived 
from the deck into the water and saved 
the life of a drowning woman. 


TO REWARD his bravery the Carnegie 

hero fund offered to pay for his educa- 
tion. He was sent to me for consultation. 
To my surprise he announced that he did 
not want an education—that he had no 
desire to train for larger responsibilities. 
Several times he had been promoted to be 
a foreman and had asked for his old job 
back. He liked to quit work at the snd of 
the day, free of care, and. to devote his 
evenings and holidays to pleasure. Inthe 
end, however, I prevailed on him to take 
two years in a preparatory school and 
then enter the university. 

During his college course he was a sat- 
isfactory student, and he showed unusual 
ability in various shops. But he always 
went out of his way to dodge positions 
carrying responsibility. After his gradua- 
tion he drifted to Detroit, and I lost sight 
of him for a time. > 

A few years later our paths crossed 
again. I found that he was in charge of 
an automobile plant, a position of pres- 
tige and authority. He told me that his 
awakening had come when he discovered 
that he could have just as much fun in 
making the problems of business a fine 
and exciting game as he had ever had on 
the kaeba dramond or in the dance hall. 

Frequently a man fails to get the genu- 
ine satisfaction that life owes him because 
his heart is wedded to some secret ambi- 
tion that he is a little afraid to air. I 
recall the case of a student who barely 
managed to scrape through our courses. 
His shop record also was far below average. 
In his senior year one of the professors 
remarked to me that he was “a square- 
head without imagination or initiative.” 

As he was about to graduate I asked 
him to come into my ies for a chat. I 
hated to have our splendid record marred 
by turning out a young man who seemed 
destined to make no positive contribu- 
tion to the world. Our talk touched every 
kind of activity, from music to airplanes, 
but nothing seemed to interest him in the 
least. Almost in despair, I asked the old 
question about what he would do if he 
possessed a million dollars. 

“Oh, in that case,” he said soberly, “I 
would go into some work for the good of 
humanity.” 

ae what do you mean?” 

“T don’t like to talk about it,” he re- 
plied, flushing a little. “I’m afraid it 
would sound mushy.” 


Peirce 
School 


of Business 
Administration 


Established 57 years ago 
As yo men and women 
climb higher in business, the 
more Peirce-trained execu- 

tives they meet. 


Business Administration Course 
(College Grade) 


TWO-YEAR coursepreparing 
young men for the respon- 
sibilities of business life. 


First Year: Banking; Accounting I; 
Commercial Law 1; Business English; 
Business Mathematics; Commerce an 
Transportation; Salesmanship; Business 
Management. 

Second Year: Analysis of Investments; 
Economics; Cost Accounting applied to 
Management; Income Tax Accounting; 
General Accounting for Managers an 
Department Heads; Commercial Law II. 

Entrance Requirement: High -school 
education or equivalent; intensive prep. 

for those below requirement. 


C. P. A. Preparation 


Those who desire to enter the Account- 
ing Profession may take a.Third Year 
of special coaching for the C. P. A. 
examination, either at the Day or the 
Evening sessions, 


Other Courses 


Secretarial Courses for Women; 
Teacher-Training Courses (accredited); 
Shorthand; Salesmanship; Business. 


Facts: National reputation; 3000 stu- 
dents annually; 35 States, 23 Foreign 
Countries, and nearly every University, 
College and Preparatory school in the 
United States represented in its present 
attendance; modern building and equip- 
ment, 

Summer School: July 5 

Fall Term: September 5 


58th Annual Catalogue, with 
detailed information concerning 
courses, tuition and living eppen- 
ses, sent upon request. Address 


The Dean, Peirce School 
Pine Street, West of Broad 


Eastman School of Business Fe more than 60 


New Yonr, Poughkeepsie, Box 637, Cc. Cc. 


usiness Administration 


COMPLETE COURSE in 
TWO YEARS 


COLLEGE ORADE 


-~for young men of executive calibre. 


Accounting Course (college grade) also completed 
in two years — peres for commercial and public 
accounting and € A exams. 

Each of these courses of s lized training is 
completed in two years as thoroughly as in unspecialized 
university training, which requires four years. 

Other resident courses of college grade. Secre 
tarial and Normal. 

Largest institution of its kind in the world—founded 
in 1879. Adequate equipment, able faculty — graduates 
in demand. 


Send for special catalog to 
L L Lindabury, Director 


B IRDETT COLLEGE 


8 BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON 11, MASS 


After I had gained his confidence, how- 
ever, he poured out his very heart. I 
found him to be obsessed with this idea 
of service. He talked about it with such 
convincing eloquence that I could hardly 
believe he was the same young man who 
had been called “a square-head without 
imagination.” 

Determined to stake a good deal on my 
newly awakened belief in the oung man, 
I recommended him to install a codpera. 
tive course in an important high school, 
whose principal had asked me to select 
its director. Here he would have an op- 
portunity for the constructive service 
which was his ideal. 

, His success was phenomenal. Not only 

did he make the codperative course the 

outstanding thing in the public-school 

system of that city, but he achieved results 
at won national attention. 

Later he was called to a larger city, 
where he repeated his success. ollowing 
this, he conceived a vision of revolution- 
izing one of the big plants in an important 
industry—of inspiring the workers and 
managers with a Golden Rule spirit of 
mutual coöperation. To-day he is put- 
ting through an effective program of this 
kind and is one of the sonei men I 
know. 

I doubt if there is any normal human 

eing without some niche which he can 
fill with credit and content. It is some- 
times very difficult, however, to discover 
this niche. In our engineering school we 
have examined and experimented with 
every method honestly put forward for 
revealing the hidden powers of men. We 
have run the gamut from phrenology to 
psychological tests. All have been found 
wanting or misleading. Our “cut and try” 
plan of actual experience on a variety of 
po may seem laborious, but at least it 

as the virtue of measurable success. 

You may have to make several experi- 
ments before you find the thing for which 
you are best fitted, but it is worth the 
effort. I have no intention to encourage 
drifting, or to hold out a beacon light to 
the naturally lazy individual who would 
find almost any job too hard. Yet I insist 
that if, after a fair trial, a conscientious 
worker knows he is on the wrong road, it 
is useless for him to continue on that road. 
His best efforts will carry him into the 

ismal swamp rather than up the moun- 
tain. 


KNOW no greater satisfaction than that 

of helping a human being to find himself. 
Shortly before the opening of our last 
college term there came to my office an ear- 
nest young school-teachér from the moun- 
tain regions of Kentucky. Under great 
handicaps she had won a good education 
for herself, and now she was greatly con- 
cerned that a younger brother should have 
a promising start in life. Could he enter 
the school of engineering? 

The boy had attended a small and 

oorly equipped mountain high school. 
Deas afraid that his limited educational 
background would not prove sufficient 
preparation for the university; but 
promised the young woman that if she 
would send him along we would do every- 
thing in our power for him. 

Just as we were about to start the term 
I looked up from my desk one afternoon 
to see a brawny young man standing be- 
fore me, his eyes merry and a care-free 
expression on his face. His slouched 
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Insert shows the actual thickness of Sheetrock af 


HEETROCK has the great ad- 

vantage of being a fireproof wall- 
board. It is gypsum plaster, made 
from rock that is mined and ground 
and factory cast in broad, ceiling-high 
sheets. It cannot burn, ignite, or trans- 
mit heat. On the walls and ceilings of 
your building, it furnishes a fire-resist- 
ing protection to the studs and joists 
to which it is nailed. It makes rigid, 
tight-jointed walls and ceilings that will 
not warp, shrink or buckle, and will 
last as long as the building stands. 


There are many economical uses for 
Sheetrock in new construction, altera- 
tions,and repairs. It saws and nails 
readily, and any good carpenter can do 
good work with it, easily and quickly. 
It offers a perfectly flat, smooth surface 
for any decoration you want—wall- 
paper, paint or panels. As soon as it 
is up, you can decorate and move right 
in. Lumber dealers and dealers in 
builders’ supplies sell Sheetrock. Its 
cost is low. Write for our free book- 
let about Sheetrock, ‘‘Walls of Worth.” 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: 203 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 


World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 


SALES OFFICES: New York, New York, Buffalo, New York, 
Boston, Mass., Washington, D.C., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Cleveland, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Detroit, Michigan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Minneapolis, 

innesota, St. Louis, Missouri, Kansas City, Missouri, 


Omaha, Nebraska, Denver, Colorado, Los Angeles, California 


Approved by The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
MINES AND MILLS: Oakfield, New York, Plasterco, Va., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Gypsum, Ohio, Genoa, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., 
Alabaster, Mich.,Grand Rapids, Mich., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Fort Dodge, lowa, Blue Rapids, Kansas, Southard, Oklahoma, 
Eldorado, Oklahoma, Pandaan. South Dakota, Loveland, 
C ver, Arden. Nev.. Amboy. California 
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shoulders were covered with a denim 
shirt and a loose-fitting coat. The rest 
of his clothing consisted of shoes and 
stockings, and vivid blue trousers. He told 
me that he was the young mountaineer. 

I outlined the course to him and then 
told him that in order to matriculate he 
would have to go up-stairs and take an 
examination in mathematics. 

“But don’t worry if you don’t pass it,” 


I added. “I shall give you another 
chance.” 

A few days later I saw him standing in 
the hall. 


“ How are things going?” I asked. 

“Te’s all off,” he said, “I’ve flunked the 
two exams. They tell me that no student 
can stay here after he has fallen down 
twice. So I’m going back home to-mor- 
row. But I wish I could stay and try it 
over.” 

He spoke with the unconcerned care- 
lessness of youth. Evidently he felt that 
if he failed here there were plenty of 
other spots where he could make a fresh 
start. | held out such hope as I could and 
se ceo ed him to try again. 

ay in November he came to my 
one For a moment I hardly recognized 
him. He was dressed in the khaki uni- 
form of the R. O. T. C., the slouch was 
gone from his shoulders, and his face had 
oe a new set. He had changed from 
into a man. 
ie come to say good-by, sir,” he 
said. “I’m falling down in all my studies. 
It’s the fault of my preparation, for I’ve 
tried my hardest. I’m going home to get 
prepared. Next fall I'll be back here, all 
set. You can count on me, sir,” he added. 
“The worst of it is over. Now I know 
what I want!” 

As he passed out of the room I thought 
what a fortunate youth he was. He knew 
what he wanted—and he was determined to 
get it. 

By those twin tokens he had become 


possessed of the inheritance that will lift | 
any man into the position he is destined 


by nature to fill. 


A Remarkable 
Substance and How 
We All Make 
Use of It 


(Continued from page 53) 


fireplace rugs of asbestos, and the wall 
near a fireplace, or back of the stove, is 
sometimes lined with a protective covering 
of asbestos boards. 

The hot-water tank of your kitchen 
range may be covered with an asbestos 
overcoat that saves coal and keeps the 
water warm for the bath a long time after 
the fire has gone out. 

Many women use an asbestos baking 
sheet to regulate the browning of bread, 
cakes, and roasts. The sheet is placed 
over the article when it has browned suf- 
ficiently, and the article can then be left 
in the oven until done, without danger of 
burning 6n top. If the oven bakes too 
rapidly on the bottom, an asbestos stove 
mat can be placed under the pan to rem- 
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Home Beautifying | 


This book contains practical suggestions on | 
how to make your home artistic, cheery and _ 

Lane how you can easily and | 
economically refinish and keep furniture, — 


inviting. Exp 


woodwork, floors and linoleum in perfect 
condition. Tells just what materials to 
use and how to apply them. Includes color 
card, gives covering capacities, etc: "Use 
coupon below. 
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P oa EA Johnson’ s Prepared Wax comes in three con- 


venient forms—Paste Wax for polishing floors 
and linoleum — Liquid Wax the dust-proof 
polish for furniture, woodwork, and automo- 
biles—Powdered Wax for perfect dancing 
floors. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, polishes, 
preserves and protects—all in one operation. 


! It does not catch dust and lint—takes all 


the drudgery from dusting—rejuvenates 
the original finish and gives an air of im- 


Are You Building? 


You will find our book particularly inter- 
esting and useful if you plan on building 
or remodeling. It tells how to finish inex- 
pensive soft woods so they are as beautiful 
and artistic as hardwood. Enables you to 
talk intelligently on this subject to your 
architect or contractor. 


Our Individual Advice Department is in the 
hands of a corps of experts who give all questions 
on wood finishing prompt and careful attention. 
Do not hesitate to bring your wood finishing 
problems to us—there is no obligation whatever 
attached to this service. 
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Have you a 


friend who is 


a printer? 


If you haven’t, you may some- 
times feel that printers are a can- 
tankerous lot, whose chief business 
is keeping you from having the 
kind of printing you think you 
want. 

But if you know a printer well, 
you can testify to a keen, marrowy 
man; a man of agile intellect and 
sound instinct in matters of taste. 

There’s something in the tradi- 
tion of the art of Bodoni and Ben 
Franklin that at- 
tracts and holds 
that sort of man. 


We firmly believe 
that it is because 
printers are like this 
that Old Hampshire 
Bond is so well 
known. For longer than we can 
remember, printers and Old Hamp- 
shire Bond have had a strong 
affinity—it just seems as though 
they get on together naturally and 
with mutual respect. 

Printers buy almost all of the 
Old Hampshire Bond that is 
made. They buy it to make into 
business letterheads which they 
design and print and sell to their 
customers everywhere. 


We have never 
met a printer who 
did not appreciate 
this fine paper and 
recommend it 
Aro Sh whenever he was 
Vw called on to supply 
askywermnevr business stationery 
of character and distinction. And 
if you have acquired wisdom in 
printing matters, you will take his 
say-so as the dictum of the man 
who knows, and use Old Hamp- 
shire Bond for your letterheads. 


For printers and business men interested 
in fine paper, we have some interesting 
samples, which we shall gladly send to all 
who write on their business Letterheads. 


Old ParnpshireBiond 
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edy the trouble. Among the very popular 
articles for household use are asbestos 
flatiron holders and flatiron rests. 

Presently I want to tell you something 
more about the infinite variety of uses to 
which asbestos is put; but first I should 
like you to understand that there are 
three ways in which asbestos does its most 
important work: as a roofing to cut the 
fire hazard; as a “packing” to reduce 
power wastes; as an insulation to cut the 
fuel waste. You may think that in none 
of these ways is asbestos useful to you 
personally, but let us see: 


Orr annual fire loss, according to latest 
reports, is nearly $ 500,000,000. 
large proportion of this is due to the in- 

flammable roof. 

In recent years, fifteen American cities 
have suffered conflagrations that de- 
stroyed all or extensive sections of these 
communities. The total loss in these 
cities was over $70,000,000. Among these 
cities was Paris, Texas, which was partly 
destroyed by fire in 1916, the loss amount- 
ing to $11,000,000. The loss was pre- 
vented from being much greater by an 
asbestos roof on one of the leading laun- 
dries of the city. This concern had decided 
to insure itself against the danger of a roof- 
communicated fire only a short time 
previous to the conflagration. Later, it 
appeared that in applying that asbestos 
roof, the laundry had insured a whole sec- 
tion of the city against the spread of 
disaster. Blazing timbers and shingles 
were blown on the laundry roof during 
the conflagration, but they died out with- 
out affecting the roofing material. Build- 
ings adjoining the laundry were burnt to 
the ground, while credit was given to the 
laundry roof for preventing the spread of 
fire to another section of the city beyond 
the laundry. 

Asbestos shingles come in various 
shades of red, gray, or brown. You must 
have seen roofs of asbestos shingles in 
which these three colors were blended, the 
result being a very lovely conglomerate 
color, with a pronounced tendency to 
brown. Houses so situated that the roof 
color contrasts sharply with the surround- 
ings are not infrequently covered with 
asbestos shingles in the color known as 
Indian red. 

I have said that one of the three prin- 
cipal uses of asbestos is as a “packing.” 
Perhaps you do not realize the function 
that “packing” plays in industry to-day. 
When I say “packing,” perhaps you think 
of excelsior, or sawdust, or of some other 
cheap material to preserve fragile articles 
from damage in transit. But the packing 
made from asbestos is an entirely different 
thing. When you speak of a pump as 
“packed,” you don’t mean that it is packed 
for shipment, but that some material has 
been molded or pressed around the piston 
rod, or plunger, to prevent the escape of 
steam. When you speak of a flange as 
packed, you mean that a fabric-like ring 
or washer known as a “gasket” has been 
inserted in the joint, so that when the 
bolts are drawn up there will be no leak- 
age. A packing of this sort must resist 
heat without charring, and without ex- 
panding or contracting because of chang- 
ing temperatures. It must also remain 
unaffected by continual exposure to mois- 
ture and oils and friction, or the most 
severe service. 


The third main use of asbestos is as in- 
sulation. Men who run our big power 
plants or factories are, as a rule, much less 
wasteful of coal than the average house- 
holder. The manufacturer is running his 
business on a dollar-and-cents basis, and 
he soon discovers that the cost of insulat- 
ing heat or power pipes is paid for by the 
saving in coal in from one to three years; 
and after the insulation has paid for itself 
in this way, it still goes on saving coal. 

You know what insulation is, of course. 
Your overcoat is an insulator. While it 
has no warmth in itself, it keeps the 
warmth of your body from escaping. 

How are you to tell whether or not you 
are wasting fuel? If you find that your 
basement is so warm chat in cold weather 
you feel quite comfortable there, you are 
wasting fuel. It is not only useless to heat 
a basement, but it may be a great disad- 
vantage; because a basement is frequently 
the best place for storing vegetables and 
other produce. 

Put your hand on the wall behind which 
your heating pipes run up from the fur- 
nace. If the wall is warm, a great deal of 
heat is being wasted, because it is goin 
through the wall to the outside air; an 
the coal you burn to generate this heat is a 
loss. Of course house owners will not want 
to tear out their walls in order to cover 

ipes which have been left uncovered. 

ut those who are building, or are think- 
ing of building, should take care that all 
pipes running between walls are properly 
insulated. Even in an old house, you can 
insulate the pipes wherever they are ex- 
posed. If you are building, insulate all 
Pipes except where you want them to 
radiate heat. 


EZPERTS on the subject of coal conser- 
vation estimate that over five hundred 
million dollars in fuel are wasted annuall 
in the United States alone, through insufh- 
cient insulation or failure to insulate at 
all. We know that by not insulating the 
Pipes in a steam-heating or power system, 
we lose at least a hundred pounds of coal 
per square foot of bare surface every year. 
A piece of two-inch pipe two feet long has 
a bare surface of one square foot. You 
can easily find out, therefore, how many 
square feet of exposed steam pipes you 
have in your house. Allow about sixty- 
eight cents pec hundred pounds of anthra- 
cite for each square foot of bare steam 
Pipe surface in your cellar, and you can 
find out how much it costs you a year to 
have those pipes unprotected. 

If you use the ordinary hot-air furnace 
and do not insulate the pipes, you are 
losing only fifty pounds of coal per square 
foot of exposed surface. However, the 
very large amount of exposed surface in 
this kind of heating makes it about as 
wasteful as the exposed pipes of a steam 
system. 

Asbestos is frequently used for insulat- 
ing in another way: People who are build- 
ing frame houses can buy what might be 
called a “fur overcoat” for dwellings of 
this type. It is really an insulating felt 
made of sheets of asbestos with sterilized 
cattle hair stitched in between. Applied 
between the sheathing of the house, it keeps 
out cold in winter and heat in summer. 

I cannot begin to tell you the various 
ways in which asbestos, through its use in 
industry, touches the daily life of every 
one of us. What is known as “‘asbestic” 
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Actual photo 
of one of our 
rebuilt 
Underwood 
Typewriters 


STANDARD 
UNDERWOOD 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter 
is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
perts. New enamel—new nickeling 
— new lettering —new platen—new 
key rings — new parts wherever 
needed — making it impossible for 
you to tell it from a brand new 
Underwood. An up-to-date ma- 
chine with two-color ribbon, back 
, stencil device, automatic 
ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In 
addition, we furnish FREE water- 
f cover and a special Touch 
writer Instruction Book. You 
ean learn to operate the Under- 
wood in one day. 


Act NOW! Mail TODAY! B® 


Now is the time when every dollar saved 
counts. Let us save you many dollars. 
Don’t delay. Get this wonderful easy pay- 
ment bargain offer now, so you can send for 
and be sure of getting your Underwood at a 
big saving—on our easy terms or for cash. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
SHIPMAN -WARD MFG. CO. 


From Factory 


to You 


Yes, only $3 brings you this gen- 
uine Rebuilt Standard Visible 
Underwood direct from our fac- 
tory, and then only small monthly 
payments while you are using it 
make it yours; or, if convenient, 
y cash. Either way, there isa 
ig, very much worth-while sav- 
ing, too. Genuine, new Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear 
comes—genuine standard, four- 


All shipments made direct to you from our 
big modern factory (shown above)—the largest 
typewriter rebuilding plant in the world 


Woo 
d x 


A-206 Shipman Building, Chicago, III. 
Montrose and Ravenswood Aves. 


8 


And Its YOURS! 


row, single-shift keyboard—thor- 
oughly tested — guaranteed for 
five years. 


$3 Puts It in 
Your Home 


You don’t even have to scrim 

and save to pay cash. Instead, 
you pay only a little each month 
in amounts so conveniently small 
that you will hardly notice them, 
while all the time you are pay- 
ing you will be enjoying the 


Writing Underwi 
me to buy. 


use of and the profits from the 
machine. 


10 Days’ Free 
Trial 


Remember, you don’t even have 
to buy the machine until you get 
it and have used it on 10 days’ 
free trial so that you can see for 
yourself how new it is and how 
well it writes. You must be satis- 
fied or else the entire transaction 
will not cost you a single penny, 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 


SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
A-206 Shipman Bldg., Montrose and Ravenswood Aves. 


Send by return mail Ba! 
‘ood. T is not an order and does not obligate 


in Offer No. A-206 of a Standard Visible 
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He swapped a gold 


mine for a can 
of Edgeworth 


Of course William didn’t know how 
much gold there was in the mine or he 
wouldn’t have paid so high a price even 
for his beloved Edgeworth. 


As he writes the story with lead pencil 
on the back of a map— 


Dear Mister Larus & Bro. Co. 


You'll notice I ain’t going to let them people 
what puts out that xxxxxxx (this was the name 
of a competitive friend’s product) stuff get 
away by their lonesome in the high price class; 
cause they’re just tinhorns anyway alongside 
of me, what traded a claim in the Diddyrod 
country one time for a small tin of Edgeworth. 


And the sourdough what got the claim 
from me for the Edgeworth took eighty 
thousand dollars out of the ground what I 
didn’t think was in it. 

F William Craigie 
Salchaket Post-office 
Alas 


That was the most expensive can of 
Edgeworth that ever was bought. We 
have many letters 
from our friends who 
have gone to great 
lengths to get their 
favorite tobacco. We 
prize them all, but 
this one has a particu- 
larly warm place in 
our hearts. 


We don’t want 
any Edgeworth 
smoker to have to 
pay more than 
the regular price 
for Edgeworth. 


We do want 
every pipe-smok- 
er to try Edge- 
worth, and its 
just as pleasant for us to send free sam- 
ples to any pipe-smoker as it is for a pipe- 
smoker to hand his can over to someone 
who’s run short. 


If Edgeworth doesn’t suit you, it’s no 
use trying to sell you any. If it does, the 
samples will soon tell you, and yov’ll be 
like the rest of us—happiest with a pipe 
of Edgeworth between your teeth. 


Send us your name and address on a 
postcard. If you want to help us further, 
give us the name of the dealer from whom 
you usually buy your tobacco. 


Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are put up in 
pocket-size cans, in attractive tin humi- 
dors and glass jars, and in various quanti- 
ties in between those sizes. ; 


For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 25 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly 
“send you prepaid by parcel post a one- 
or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 


is the residue of refuse of the mines from 
which we get asbestos. It is a kind of 
Biou sand, and when mixed with proper 
terials it makes a good fireproof wall 
plaster for outside work, or stucco. 
e The stove and range industry uses im- 
mense quantities of asbestos for the lin- 
ings of bake ovens. The chemical industry 
is especially dependent upon asbestos, 
both for insulating materials, and in many 
chemical processes which require the use 
of a substance that will resist acids. 

Furnace men wear asbestos spats to 

rotect their feet from the danger of fall- 
ing molten metal. Asbestos soles for boots 
are very tough, and are simply nailed to 
the bottom of ordinary soles for use by 
men who have to work on hot floors where 
leather would char. 

Steel puddlers in foundries wear leg- 
gings of asbestos. Men handling oxygen 
blow-torches and acetylene flames, in re- 
pair work or in demolishing steel buildings 
or ships, wear suits and sometimes hel- 
mets of asbestos. 

Some years ago, a man who was doing 
a dangerous “‘stunt” at county fairs 
throughout the country found an exceed- 
ingly novel use for asbestos clothes. He 
had been jumping off a tower into a tank 
of water some forty or more feet below. 
It seems that this “thriller” had lost 
some of its thrill, and the idea occurred to 
the amphibious athlete that if he could 
jump off the tower in flames and quench 
himself in the tank of water, he would add 
a great deal to the spectacular feature of 
his exhibition. 

He came to us with an inquiry about 
the possibility of using an asbestos suit 
for this hazardous undertaking, and a suit 
of clothes made to order proved to be per- 
fectly practicable for his purpose. There- 
after, before leaping from the tower, he 
applied some inflammable liquid to his 
asbestos clothes, and just before jumping 
off set fire to this substance. This liquid 
would flame brightly during the perform- 
er’s descent into his pool of water, but the 
performer himself was not singed. So far 
as I know he always dropped safely and 
sizzling into the water tank. In the course 
of time, he used several of these suits. 


RECENTLY, when gas, pouring from a 
freshly drilled oil well at Signal Hill, 
California, was ignited, asbestos came 
into service in a highly spectacular man- 
ner. The usual methods of extinguishing 
such a fire—by means of a flow of steam 
and mud—had proved entirely ineffective. 
The threatening flames were finally con- 
quered by reckless daring that has never 
been equaled in the oil industry. 

First, asbestos shields were set up, be- 
hind which it would be possible for men 
to approach near the flames in compara- 
tive safety. These shields were made of 
sheets of asbestos wood in size about four 
by eight feet. Next, a stand about five 
and a half feet high was built of asbestos 
lumber. 

Dressed in asbestos suits (similar to that 
in the illustration accompanying this arti- 
cle), two men advanced behind the shields 
to within a few feet from the edge of the 
hole from which gas and flames were 
belching. They set up the asbestos stand, 
then retreated, and advanced a second 
time, bringing up a hundred pounds of 
dynamite wrapped in asbestos casings. 

hen the dynamite was placed upon the 


stand, the men ran for their lives. As soon 
as they were out of the danger zone, the 
dynamite was set off by a switch connected 
by a wire with a detonator embedded in 
the dynamite charge. The dynamite went 
off with a roar and shock that shook the 
hillside. It snuffed out the flames, just 
as a man would blow out a candle. 
Asbestos suits of the kind used in this 
emergency have lately been made for 
aviators who have had to leap to safety 
in parachutes during certain fire tests. 
Fireproofed airplane wings are saturated 
with an inflammable liquid, and the air- 
plane goes aloft. During the flight, the 
liquid is ignited, the test being, of course, 
to determine whether the airplane wings 
themselves, when subjected to heat and 
flames, are still actually “fireproof.” In 
some instances, the aviators have had to 
descend from their machines in parachutes. 


OU will want to know something about 

how we get from the earth this mineral 
which is useful in so many different ways. 
I have said that asbestos mines are oper- 
ated in very much the same way as large 
stone quarries. The operations are saat y 
carried on by a series of steps, or benches, 
which are begun at the surface and are con- 
tinued on downward by blasting through 
the rock containing asbestos fiber. 

Drills operated by electricity or com- 
pressed air are driven into the rock from 
eight to twenty feet deep. These holes are 
filled with dynamite, which is exploded by 
an electric spark. 

After the blast is over, men known as 
“cobbers” go into the pits and select by 
hand the long-fiber asbestos, which can 
easily be dislodged from the broken rock 
with small hammers. The specimen I 
described for you at the beginning of this 
article is ‘‘long-fiber” asbestos. 

The rest of the rock that has been 
loosened by the blast is loaded into cars 
by means of steam shovels and conveyed 
to the mills. Here the rock is dumped into 
huge bins, and from these it travels b 
gravity into immense crushers. Here all 
the rock is reduced to pieces the size of 
your fist, but before the rock can be sep- 
arated from the asbestos fiber it must be 
crushed still finer. 

The fine crushed rock—it is partly rock 
and partly asbestos fiber—is en passed 
over shaking screens. Here, since the 
fibers are lighter than the rock, the asbes- 
tos gradually works to the surface. Then, 
by air suction the fibers are lifted out of 
the screens, and thus, at last, we have our 
asbestos fiber free from the rock in which 
it has been imbedded for countless ages. 

fo get one ton of asbestos fiber, it is 
necessary to blast, mine, convey, and put 
through the mills over fifty tons of rock. 

All this is necessary merely to get the 
asbestos fiber out of the earth and sep- 
arated from the rock. Then it is shipped 
to manufacturing plants, where it goes 
through various processes in preparation 
for the thousands of different products re- 
quired by industry and your household. 

A large asbestos mine such as I have 
described covers an area of five hundred 
acres. Asbestos is found in many different 
parts of the world, but there is a great 
difference in the quality of the mineral. 
The best asbestos in the world, and prac- 
tically all of that used in the United States, 
comes chiefly from Canada and a few places 
in our own country, including Arizona. 
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PRATT E LAM BERT 


VARNISH PRODUCTS 


Painted by Harry Townsend. 


The 


magic of Vitralite, the Long-Life Enamel, gratifies that inher- 
ent desire to make the home beautiful and livable. 


Correct shades of Ivory and Cream, 
a beautiful Gray, a rare Leaf Green and 
Chinese Blue, as well as the White, pro- 
vide a choice of authoritative shades for 
the most elaborate home decoration or 
the painting of a single chair. 

These rare Vitralite tints possess char- 
they have 
none of the harshness of the common, 
heavy, “‘painty’’ 

Vitralite dries with a smooth, porcelain- 
like gloss, and is so unlike ordinary en- 
amels that the difference is apparent the 
moment you dip your brush into it. 


acter and decorative charm; 


enamel colors. 


So durable is Vitralite that it is guaran- 
teed for three years on both inside and 
outside work, although inside it lasts in- 
definitely. 

Send for Color Card and Names of Local Dealer: 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers. 
If any Pratt 3 Lambert 


Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction you 


Guarantee: 


may have your money back. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 61 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 3 
Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


jitralite 


Makers of Effecto 
Auto Finishes & 
t61" Floor 


Varnish 


Copyright 1922, P&I. 


FEW strokes of the brush, and lo! there zs a chair! 
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‘The Buckle 
Snaps ‘loo 


First came a button that 
added tothe comfortablesoft 
cuff a new convenience and 
smartness. Proving its sta- 
bility; improving its utility. 
Second, a belt buckle that 
replaces “slipping” by “grip- 
ping.” That stays put and 
can’t slip! 

Behind both is the Kum-a- 
part idea; they click open, 
snap shut. Kuff Button and 
Belt Buckle hold fast, yet a 
flip of the finger opens either. 


To the utility of the idea, 

skilled designers have given 

style-personality and jewelry 
distinction. Value has be- 
come Vogue! 


At Jewelers’ and Men’s Shops 
The Buckle $1.00 to $20.00 

| (Fits any Belt) 

The Button 50c to $25 the pair 


UMAPART 
he Kuff Button 
Jhe Belt Buckle 


Write for the Kum-a-part 
Book "R” of Correct Dress 
“Kum-a-part,” the registered name 
of these original products, is stamped 
on the back of each. Imitations can- 
not deceive if you look for the name 

when you buy. 


Tho Baer &Wilde Company 
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ATTLEBORO 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A Blind Boy Who Became a 
Great Physician 


( Continued from page 61) 


told me what he was doing, and what 
happened. Fortunately, I possessed an 
excellent memory.” 

At that time, no profession seemed open 
to the lad. Indeed, it might have been 
easy for him, I suspect, to decide that it 
was not worth his while to study, because 
he did not see where study would lead 
him. However, he kept on preparing, be- 
lieving that the future would open up. In 
1869 he entered Western Reserve College, 
then located at Hudson, Ohio. 

Doctor Babcock is believed to have 
been the first man to take up the study of 
modern medicine after losing his sight. 


ý HY,” I asked, “did you happen to 
make this choice?” 

“After the course at Western Reserve,” 
he explained, “I went to Ann Arbor, 
where I took a literary course. I still did 
not know what line of study, or what life 
work, I wanted to take up. But one day 
I happened to go with a friend to call ona 
woman who was enthusiastic about the 
use of electricity in the treatment of vari- 
ous diseases.. She communicated much of 
her enthusiasm to me, and urged me to 
take up the practice of electrical thera- 
peutics. 

“T was interested. But my college 
training, I suppose, was responsible for 
my feeling that if I were to treat disease 
with electricity, I ought to know some- 
thing about the diseases I was to treat! 
Consequently, I enrolled in the Ann Arbor 
Medical College. The study fascinated 
me. Later I went to the Chicago Medical 
College, from which I graduated. Still 
keer 1 went to the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, in New York. 

“Fortunately for me, I trained very 
thoroughly. {Í studied medicine for nine 

years before I began to practice. I did it 
bocau I knew that, by the immortal 
gods, I had to!” 

In order to obtain a degree from the 
Chicago Medical College, it was necessary 
to dissect a portion of a human corpse. 
Babcock managed, by the aid of the sense 
of ave alone, to prove that he was qual- 
ified. 

In the New York College, where he 
spent one year for the sake of the addi- 
tional training and the degree, he was 
named one of ten honor students in a class 
of one hundred and thirty-eight, of whom 
only ninety received diplomas. After 
that, he went abroad to study. 

After a trip to Germany, the young 
doctor opened an office in Chicago. That 
was the beginning for him of a period that 
is particularly discouraging in every phy- 
sician’s career: the period during which he 
was striving to establish a practice. Bab- 
cock did not join lodges and clubs, and go 
about to make himself a “good fellow” 
and to get acquainted, as many young 
physicians do. But he did deliver ad- 
dresses before gatherings of physicians, 
and thus brought himself favorably to the 
attention of other members of his profes- 
sion. Some of them sent patients to him. 


“After I opened my office, however, it 
was ten years,” he says, “before I began 
to earn enough from my practice to live 
on. My father, during his lifetime and 
after his death, provided me with a mod- 
est income. But what I wanted above all 
was to be self-dependent. Many a time | 
went miles across town to call on a 
rare patient who happened to want me; 
and f received, perhaps, the magnificent 
fee of two dollars! But that sort of thing, 
of course, happens to every young physi- 
cian. 

When he started out, Doctor Babcock 
employed an assistant in his office. At 
first, the assistant was needed chiefly as a 
reader. When the practice began to grow, 
the later assistants were men prepared to 
help out in cases where sight was abso- 
lutely essential. The major part of each 
«diagnosis, however, is and always has been 
the work of Doctor Babcock himself. 

When there were no patients—the nor- 
mal condition at first—many hours were 
spent in reading and study. This exten- 
sive study brought its rewards later in the 
busy days when the practice began to 
grow very fast. Doctor Babcock, at this 
time, secured an appointment as a profes- 
sor in the Chicago College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and also as attending 
pevedan in Cook County Hospital. 

uring this same period, also, an Eastern 
publisher asked him to prepare a book on 
diseases of the heart and another on dis- 
eases of the lungs. His papers read before 
various medical meetings, and his reputa- 
tion as a teacher, had given him a stand- 
ing; and this request was one of the first 
signs of the wide recognition that came 
later. He worked at the book steadily, 
mostly in the evenings, for five years. 

Some time before, when typewriters 
were put on the market, he kad secured 
one of the first machines sold in Chicago. 
He learned to use it without difficulty. 
He believes he was probably the first per- 
son without sight to operate a typewntter, 
and he has operated one from that time to 
this. He wrote the manuscript of the 
book upon his typewriter, his wife helping 
with the reading and revision of the copy. 
Later he wrote a third book in the same 
way. 


HE fact that Doctor Babcock does not 

seem to be blind, but does the ordinary 
things that other men do, is in itself one 
of the surprising things about him. It 
would seem, for example, that it might be 
simple for others to cheat him in money 
matters; but he is rarely cheated. 

“Several years ago,” one of his asso- 
ciates told me, “Doctor Babcock and I 
attended a medical meeting in a Southern 
city. We went to the hotel desk to check 
out. The cashier gave him his bill first. 
The amount was nine dollars and sixty 
cents. He reached into a trousers pocket. 

“*There’s your sixty cents,’ he said, 
laying down the coins. . 

“He then took a roll of bills from his 
vest pocket. 
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The Value 
of Jime 


By Kronos 


Paintings by 
HAROLD DELAY 


IME! Before every train that thunders through the 

night flies Father Time -— the same watchful, protect- 

ing personality that guided Alexander across the 
ocean’s floor to the defiant walls of Tyre, and Hannibal 
across the Alps to the gates of Rome! 


The engineer in his rocking cab, staring ahead into the 
darkness—the conductor going methodically about his 
nightly task— the passengers lying in their comfortable 
berths, listening to the storm shriek past—all put their 
trust implicitly in that hovering, watchful, protecting 
figure of old Father Time. 


For Father Time, on America’s Railroads, stands for 
that amazing development of Time Service, train despatch- 
ing and block signals which alone make modern train 
safety possible, and enable travelers to save the most costly 
thing in the world — Time. 


For half a century, moreover, Father Time has stood 
for the finest Railroad timepieces that money, brains and 
skill could produce—E£igins! Broadly speaking, Father 
Time is Elgin. He has been Elgin’s official trade-mark 
for half a century. One of America’s favorite Railroad 
models, indeed, bears his name, Among Elgin owners, in 

Railroad circles as elsewhere in the busy world, pride 
of possession unites with perfection of performance. 


* * * 


“Father Time’ —one of Elgin's popular Railroad movements, here 
shown cased up with Winding Indicator Dial. « « s Twenty- 
one Jewels; adjusted to temperature, isochronism and five positions. 

Material, construction, adjustments and service fully covered 

y Elgin Guarantee. s s 

Made in Elgin, U. S. A. 
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Gevect your Bradley bathing suit to- 


day! It is none too early— if you want 
what you want. After all, Bradley can 
make only so many of these gorgeous 
Bradleys every year. The early shopper 
gets the pick of the patterns. All are 
beautiful, but there may be one that 
happens to capture your fancy to the 
. exclusion of all the others. 


The stores will be sold out later in the 
season. Now is the time to select your 
color, your weave, your size—your 
ideal. 


Bradleys are made in all the authentic 
styles for men, women, and children. 


One-piece, two-piece, skirted, and con- 
forming — in various weights and color- 
harmonies at a wide range of prices. 


Pick yours early— while the picking is 
good. Write us for the name of the 
store that features Bradleys. 


BRADLEY KNITTING CO.. DELAVAN, WIS. 
The Home of Outdoor Style 
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“*There,’ he said, peeling off a bill, ‘is a 
five; there’s a two; and there are two ones. 
Is that correct?’ 

“It was. 

“There was nothing novel to me in this 
feat, and we were turning away from the 
window when the not uncommon Mr. 
Buttinski” (the sort of man who accosted 
Babcock as a lad in the Pittsburgh station) 
“stepped up and said in the patronizing 
manner of the members of the Buttinski 
family: : 

«Pardon me, sir, but there are several 
of us gentlemen over here who would like 
to know how you were able to tell, by the 
feel, the denominations on those bills.’ 

“Doctor Babcock, naturally, resented 
the question and the tone. 

“<If any fool tells you,’ he replied, ‘that 
a blind man can distinguish a five-dollar 
bill from a ten-dollar bill by the feel of it, 
you can tell him he’s a liar!’ 

“The fact is, of course, that Doctor 
Babcock remembers the denominations 
of the bills given to him, and puts them in 
his pocket in a certain order. He knows 
exactly how many bills of each denomina- 
tion he has, and in which pockets they are.” 


HIS method with money 1s merely one 
of the ways in which Doctor Babcock 
exhibits his determination to rely on him- 
self. The same trait displays itself in 
many other directions. His memory is 
exceptional; but he has had to train it in 
order to make it so. Said one of his asso- 
ciates: 

“T have a wretched memory myself. In 
fact, when I read a book, I often have to 
make notes if I am going to tell Doctor 
Babcock about its contents. But when I 
tell him what I have read, the facts plant 
themselves in his mind like iron stakes. 
You can’t get them out. You are likely to 
stumble over them a long time afterward!” 

This man related another incident show- 
ing how Doctor Babcock has trained his 
perceptions. 

“We once had an office,” he said, “in 
which there was a very dark retiring- 
room. It received no light at all, in fact, 
except when the electricity was turned on. 
There was one part of the room which 
even the electricity did not illuminate. 
One day Doctor Babcock called to me. 

“Who, he asked, ‘spilled ink in here?’ 

“<T’m sure I don’t know,’ I replied. ‘Is 
there some spilled ink?’ 

“Yes, he replied, ‘there!’ 

“He pointed to the part of the room 
which was always dark. I could see noth- 
ing even when I got down on my hands 
and knees. Finally I lit a match; and the 
ink, sure enough, was there. 

“The incident puzzled me. Several 
days later I said to him: ‘Doctor, I don’t 
like mysteries.’ 

“<No, he replied, ‘I know you don’t.’ 

“Well? I said, ‘there’s one mystery 
that is bothering me, and I wish you would 
clear it up. How in the world did you 
know there was ink on the floor in that 
room the other day?” 

“Why there’s no mystery about that,’ 
he replied; ‘I smelled it!” 


Doctor Babcock emphasizes the advan- 
tages open to people who train their senses 


fully 

“Most people,” he said, “have only a 
faint conception of what their senses can 
tell them when they are properly trained. 
My own hearing is not especially acute, 
but I hear many things to which other 
people pay no attention, because my ears 
are trained. 

“In walking along the street, you know 
what kind of stores you are passing by 
looking at the windows or the signs. But 
a pron without his sight can commonly 
tell, as any other person could tell if he 
took the trouble to learn, by the sense of 
smell or by some sound. You know a del- 
icatessen or bakery, even without looking 
at it, because their odors are too striking 
to miss. But other stores have their dis- 
tinctive odors, also. Again, a person de- 
prived of sight knows when he is passing a 
tree by a certain peculiar feeling on his 
cheek, or by sound. 

“Anyone can train his senses to per- 
ceive such things. Those who cannot see 
must train them, and what they learn to 
do sometimes seems marvelous to others. 
To me, it is not so marvelous that they do 
it, as that others fail to do it more. 

“T had the pleasure of meeting Sir 
Arthur Pearson, the blind English pub- 
lisher, when he was in this country a year 
or so ago. He lost his sight at forty- 
seven. His work at St. Dunstan’s, in the 
training of soldiers blinded during the 
war, is most remarkable. 

«Sir Arthur,’ I said to him, ‘I lost m 
sight when I was only thirteen years old. 
My habit-forming years were still mostly 
ahead of me. It was comparatively easy 
for me to adjust myself. But what you 
and the soldiers have done, after reaching 
maturity, seems marvelous to me.’ 


“THE story that Sir Arthur tells about 
the men at St. Dunstan’s,” Doctor 
Babcock continued, “is of great interest 
and inspiration not only to those who are 
unable to see, but to all; and for this reason: 
These men had trained their senses in one 
way, yet they were able to change their 
habits completely; in earning capacity 
many of them became even better than 
they had been. If they could do this, does 
it not appear perfectly clear that any 
man, who has formed wrong or inefficient 
habits, can also train himself, if he will, to 
be similarly efficient? 

“The lesson of Sir Arthur’s men, it 
seems to me, is that it is never too late to 
change one’s habits.” 

I asked him to name the lesson from his 
experience that he would like most of all 
to pass on to young men. 

“Never,” he replied, “to indulge in self- 
pity! Imagine what would have happened 
to me if I had allowed myself to think 
that everything was against me; that, be- 
cause I had lost my sight, nobody would 
expect me to accomplish much of any- 
thing; and that, therefore, I need not ex- 
ert myself. Of course I would have 
failed; just as anybody fails who lets self- 
pity get the better of him.” 


"A BLUNT Boss Taught Me a Good Lesson,” declares Ernest T. Trigg, vice 
president and general manager of a big Philadelphia firm. Next month 


Mr. Tri; 
it has 


will explain what this lesson was, and point out the way in which 
ected his entire business career. 


This article drives home in a con- 


vincing fashion one of the most important factors in business success. 


This lest Shows 


whether or not 


YourEnglishis or 


Thousands of people make little mistakes 
in their everyday English and don’t know it. 
As the result of countless tests, Sherwin Cody 
found that the average per- 
son is only 61% efficient in 
the vital points of English. 
In a five-minute conversa- 
tion, or in an average one- 
page letter, five to fifty 
errors will appear. Make 
the test shown below, now. 
See where you stand on 
these 30 simple questions. 


Sherwin Cody 


Make This Test Now 


Correct answers shown in panel below 
1. Would You Write— 


Between you and I or Between you and ME 

I HOPE it would come or I WISH it would come 
WHO shall I call or WHOM shall I call 

It's just AS I said or It’s just LIKE I said 
How MANY are there or How MUCH are there 

I WOULD like to go or ISHOULD like to go 

The FIRST TWO lessons or The TWO FIRST lessons 
Hesat AMONG the three or r 
The wind blows COLD or 
YouwillFINDONLYone or You will ONLY FIND one 


2. How Do You Say— 


evening 
ascertain A 
hospitable y 


or 
or 


ro- JUND 
en-e-fish-al 
CU--na-ry” 


culinary CUL-i 


calendAr calendEr repEtition repltition 
recElve or reciEve sepArate er sepErate 
reprElve or repriEve aCoModate or aCCoMModate 
jonkEYS or donkIES traffiCin: or = trafiCKing | 
factorlES factorYS aCSeSible aCCeSSible 


New Invention Improves Your 
English in 15 Minutes a Day 


specialized 
His wonderful self-correc' device is simplo, fi . 
time-saving and incomparably efficient. You can write the 
answers to 50 questions in 15 minutes, and correct your work 


Mr. Cody has in English for the past twenty years. 
fascinating 


in place of 
habit. There is no tedious 
copying. There is no heart- 
breaking drudgery. 


FREE 
Book = English 


Every time you talk, every 
time you write, you show 


word, when you punctuate in- 
correctly, w! you use flat, 
oraipary words, you icap 
yourself. Write for our new 
book ‘How to Speak and 


Answers 
1 


Between you and me 

I wish it would come 
Whom shall I call 

It's just as Į said 

How many are there 

I should like to go 

The first two lessons 

He sat among the three 
The wind blows cold 
You will find only one 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
96 Searle Building - hester, New York 


erwin aay A School of English 
96 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me at once your Free Book “How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English.” 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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How 


IPAN 


got its start 


PANA Tooth Paste has been 

used for three years by dentists 
and by the patients to whom those 
dentists urged its use. 

For these dentists knew that 
Ipana Tooth Paste contained 
Ziratol, a healing agent to the 
gums—they knew and know 
Ipana’s invigorating effect to gum 
tissue—and they knew and know 
how vital gum health is. 

Over 2,000 dentists have told us 
that Ipana heals bleeding gums, 
strengthens soft and spongy gums 
and cleans the teeth as well, and 
that they prescribe it. 

Ipana does everything that a 
good pure tooth paste can do— 
and its smooth, snappy and de- 
lightful flavor is something you 
will think of as a treat. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Your druggist has it in generous tubes 
at 50 cents. A sample, enough for a week, 
may be had for ten cents from Bristol- 
myers Co., 45 Rector Street, New York 

‘ity. 
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Boots That Didn’t Fit 


(Continued from page 45) 


ou bought it yourself? Or the Gibraltar 
rust bought 1t?” 

“No, I bought it myself. It’s a good 
enough speculation.” 

“Do you... know what he’s going to 
do with the money?” 

“Why, I think he rather expected to get 
enough to buy an interest in some other 
concern; but after he’s paid up his debts 
he won’t have enough left. I’m really very 
fond of that boy. We’ve got a lot in com- 
mon. He’s exactly the same sort of boy I 
was at his age. ly some people have to 
be shaken harder than others before they 
wake up—and every one of these jolts is 
good for him.” 

She frowned a little, and kept on think- 
ing. “They won’t—break down his con- 
fidence in himself, Daddy?” 

He motioned, indefinitely. “Why, Kay, 
trouble works like this: it makes a strong 
man stronger, and a weak man weaker.” 

She had no answer. 


ON THE very next morning she had 
from Gardiner a hurried note to tell her 
of his new venture; he was to take charge 
of advertising and selling for one of his 
former competitors; and he was leaving 
at once for Chicago for a conference. 
Three days later he returned in discom- 
fiture. Something had gone wrong at the 
conference and the proposed arrangement 
had been called off. 

“It’s sort of tough,” he said absently, 
“to have to go scouting around like this. 
It’s—humiliating.” 

“Had you thought of ...seeing Mr. 
Phelps again?” 

Gardiner stiffened. “What? You arent 
serious, Kay!” 

“Why not?” 

“But I don’t understand you? Go back 
to a place where I’ve been insulted and be- 
littled like— Why, Kay! And even if I 
did, the salary Phelps elke about—why, 
it’s cigarette money!” 

He dropped down beside her. “Kay,” 
he said, unsteadily, “you’ve been a won- 
derfully good sport about all this. But 
there’s two things I want to tell you: one 
of ’em is that I’ll never give a darn for any 
other girl in the whole world—and the 
other is that if anybody else comes along, 
anybody you like pretty well, maybe 

ou’d better not let me stand in your way. 
ecause I’ve certainly got a fight on my 
hands; but I wouldn’t go back to the 
Gardiner Company now unless I had to— 
or else sleep on a bench in Central Park!” 

He continued to negotiate with com- 
peting firms; and three different execu- 
tives, after putting him through a species 
of oral examination, delivered themselves 
of the same verdict: “Why, Mr. Gardiner, 
I don’t see how we could possibly use you 
here; I don’t see that you could bring us 
any experience.” 

la the meantime, he was still living in 
an expensive apartment; still driving his 
own car; still frequenting clubs which 
were not for the middle classes. The sight 
of his dwindling bank balance depressed 
him; he tried to recoup by invading Wall 
Street, and Wall Street relieved him of six 
thousand dollars, overnight. 


His calls at the Cleaves’ apartment be- 
came less frequent. For five months he had 
been unemployed; his resources were ap- 
proaching zero. At this juncture a par- 
ticularly bitter pill was served up to him. 

He shut himself into his own room and 
denied himself visitors, and from morning 
until long past midnight he smoked inces- 
santly and reviewed himself. At last, he 
went slowly and deliberately over to his 
desk, gulped once or twice, and swallowed 
the pill—which is to say that he wrote the 
most important letter of his life. The 
next morning, which was Sunday, he went 
to see Katherine. i 

He stood before her, not even attempt- 
ing to shake hands. “I just dropped in to 
tell you,” he said, “that I’m going back to 
the Gardiner Company. I told you once 
I wouldn’t go back there until the cows 
came home—they’re coming, all right.” 

She had risen to him, and her eyes were 
glorious. “Oh, Walter! Oh, my dear, 
my dear!” 

He kept his arms at his sides. “Pll 
have to admit it was a decent enough let- 
ter Phelps sent me. He just said he 
hadn’t changed his mind; he still thought 
Pd be a pretty valuable man as soon as | 
learned the—the—” here, he swallowed 
hard—“the fundamentals. And he said 
the proposition’ he made me before was 
still open, if I wanted it. And, after all, 
it was my father’s own business—and our 
name’s still on it—and—lI suppose in some 
ways Pve been a darned fool, Kay; 

ut—” 

She wanted him to take possession of 
her, but he wouldn’t. ‘“‘Haven’t I waited, 
Walter?” 

“Yes; and you made an awful mistake. 
Didn’t you?” 

“Tve never thought so. I’ll—keep on 
waiting—if you want me to.” 

He stared down at her, incredulous. 
“Kay, you couldn’t do that! After this 
ghastly failure I’ve made already! You 
couldn’t! But... will you?” 

For reply she gave up her lips to him, 
and Gardiner forgot that he had called 
himself a failure. 


TEN minutes later, he marched into the 
library, where Mr. Cleaves was reading 
his newspaper. 

“I want to ask you something, Mr. 
Cleaves,” he said. “Have I got you to 
thank for this chance to go Bak with 
Phelps?” 

Mr. Cleaves regarded him with much 
attention: “Not a bit of it.” 

“You knew he’d sent for me, though?” 

“Yes.” 

A didn’t expect I’d go, did you?” 

“ es.” 

Gardiner stepped back. “You did?” 

“Certainly.” 

Gardiner recovered some of his com- 
posure. “Well, you must be a mind- 
reader, then, because I’m going. ... And 
that brings up the... the second thing I 
had to ask you. You see, Kay and I— I 
mean, if it’s all right with you, Mr. 
Cleaves—I wanted to ask you—how much 
of an income I ought to have before I 
could—really talk to you about it?” 
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Just a step — by the “Problem Method” —to the Better Position 


Do Your Spare Hours Show 
in Your Pay-Check? 


Tom Landis isn’t his real name, of course. SECOND: That LaSalle stands back of you. 


Nevertheless, ‘‘Tom Landis’’ is a very real person—the t 
of thousands of hard-hitting young executives who are rapidly 
winning high-salaried positions in the business world. 

Landis has certain peculiarities. 

For example, whenever a man declares to him that a thing 


CO _ Once you enroll, you have 
the privilege of taking your business problems straight to the men who KNOW 
—whethcr those problems concern production, accounting, traffic, law, or any 
other specialized branch of business. In other words, LaSalle not only helps a 
man to /and a bigger job, it helps him make good, every step of the way. 
THIRD; That LaSalle training PAYS! The files of LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity contain literally thousands of enthusiastic letters from men who have won 


swift promotion by the Problem Method. The following statements are typical: 


“When I enrolled with LaSalle three years ago I was occupying a 
bookkeeper’s high stool and drawing $1,100; today Iam comptroller of a 
good-sized corporation with a salary, to start, of $4,500." 


“Passed the bar examination, with second highest 
honors in a class of 71." 


“Now Service Manager, with 466 per cent increase." 
“Many promotions, and future now secure.” 
“The most efficient and most rapidly promoted men 


can’t be done, he gives the fellow a questioning look —says noth- 
ing—and presently you find that he has either tried it out and 
proved for himself that it can’t be done, or that 4e has gone and 
done aa tie aner: ‘ 
meone to m that training by mail was 
impractical —‘‘It will never get 70 anywhere.” Facts About LaSalle 
Founded in 1909. 
Financial resources more than $6,500,000. 


o you know what Landis did 
He sent to LaSalle Extension University, the 


. re eT s Total LaSalle or exceeds 1500 peo- in our whole organization are La Salle-trained." 
le — th a rr 1500 poo: = 
et business training institution in the world, Eraining institution in the world.” “Within three years LaSalle training has advanced 
a e gre ae Mena Ae RAY Responsible for perfecting the “LaSalle Prob: my salary from $250 a month to $6,000 per annem.” 
eres the way Landis figured it. Said he, | snd post practical method of business train- In confirmation of these facts, Landis received 


“There are a lot of fellows in this world who have 
never got very far, and who hate to admit ¢Aat 
they themselves are to blame. 


a folder containing the names and addresses of 
the 1,089 LaSalle members who, during a period 
of only three months, wrote to the University 


Namberp anyoog, {ta stodents and graduates 
more 300,000 ness and professional 
jen end women, ranging in age from 20 to 


^ . « Annual enrollmen’ „000. bs ja 
My hunch,” said he, ‘‘is that the fellow who | Average ie p ee telling of definite salary-increases as a result of 
says'‘there’snothing init’ simplyhasn’tthe stamina | LaSane texta used in more than 400 resident | training under the Problem Method. Zhe average 


to buckle down and do the work. He doesn't want 
to be convinced — because then he would have to 
dig up another excuse to let him drift along in 
peace, on the big, broad stream to NOWHERE!” 


* * * 


So Landis sent for the facts. 
And this is what he found—what you will find, 


increase per man was 56 per cent. 

Do you know what Landis did—he being a 
practical man? He then and there picked out the 
training that seemed to offer him his greatest 
chance, and he got to work with all his might. 

When he started, he was making less than $30 
a week. Today he holds an important executive 


LeSalle-trained men occupying im iposi- 
th corpora! 
bod business institu oie aoad, 
on er out barge Scores nh 
cl p o! 
tion: men 
Bistrerads succutve paalia oe to 


Tuition inded in full letion 
gems if student H not satisfied with aot 


if you are the kind of man who does his own thinking, and are 
seriously determined to succeed: 


FIRST: That home-study business training, under the LaSalle Problem 
Method, #s practical. It’s the soundest, swiftest way to win promotion known 
to educational science. Under the Problem Method you don't just read how to 
do a thing. You doit! You master principles by working out the actual 
Problems of the job you are training to fill—under the direction of some of the 
ablest men in their respective fields in America. 


position with one of the big corporations, is engaged in work he 
thoroughly enjoys, and draws a salary of $5,200 a year. 
* * * 


Is there any good reason why you should not advance to a higher position 
and larger earnings? Is Tom Landis a better man than you? 
Below is a coupon that will bring you the same set of facts that Landis got 
ang paren ee Mark, sign, mail that coupon NOW, and get on your way to a 
igger job. 


LaSalle Extension University 


= The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY “Dept. 633R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Please send mecatalog and full information regarding course and service I have marked with an X below. Also copy of your book,‘*Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ all without obligation to me. 
CIBUSINESSMANAGEMENT: COMMERCIAL LAW: INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT MODERN FOREN ANSHIE: BANKING AND FINANCE 


ning forOfficial,Managerial, Reading, Reference and Consul- EFFICIENCY: For Executives, and PRODUCTION - 
Sales and Executive positions. tation Servicefor Business Men. agers ice and Shop Em- ODS: Training in the direction PERSONNEL and EMPLOY- 
(OSALESMANSHIP _ PRIN- ployes and those desiring practical and handling of industrial — MENT MANAGEMENT: 
CIPLES AND PRACTICE: HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: raining in industrial manage- forces—for Executives, Manag- ining for Employers, Em- 
Training for Sales and Adver- Training for positions as Audit- ment principles and ice. ers, Superintendents, Contrac- ployment Man ecutives, 
tising “Executives, Solicitors, or, Comptroller, Certified Pub- tors,Foremen,Sub-foremen,ete, industrial eers. 
Sales Promotion Managers lic Accountant, Account- MODERN BUSINESS CORRE- RAILWAY ACCOUNTING EXPERT BOOKKEEPING 
Salesmen, Manufacturers ant, ete. SPONDENCE and PRACTICE: AND STATION MANAGE- | | BUSINESS ENGLISH 
ts and all those e TRAFFICMANAGEMENT— Training for Sales and Collection MENT: Training for Railway 
. wholesale or ty LJFOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: pondents; Sales Promotion Auditors, Comptrollers, Ac- | ]COMMERCIAL SPANISH 
aA Traning for posltipga ga fai: Manager, Credit and Ogee Mame ontant, Clerke gation [ JEFFECTIVE SPEAKING 
3 an - agers; ce Supervis- . C. P. A.COACHING FOR AD- 
Training for Bar;LL.B. Degree. ager, etc. ors, Secretaries, and Public Utilities Commis- | VANCED ACCOUNTANTS 
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“Will you please tell 
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me the exact time?” 


AILROAD conductors 
are constantly being 
asked what time it is. They 
are known to carry accurate 
watches. In this picture, 
J. E. Hopkinson, forty years 
with the Boston and Maine, 
is obliging the passenger 
with the correct time. In 
the twenty-five years that 
he has carried a Hamilton 
Watchhe has done this thou- 
sands of times. It is part of 
his duty to carry a watch 
that tells time exactly—his 
own courtesy that impels 
him to give a passenger the 
time. 

Railroad men have ac- 
curate time invariably and 
carry Hamilton Watches, 
as a rule. 

There are many good 
reasons why a railroad con- 
ductor in particular carries 


an accurate watch, but the 
intensity of modern business 
is such that every man has 
reason enough for owning a 
watch of railroad accuracy 
—a Hamilton Watch. And, 
in addition to the utility, 
there is a certain pride in 
the possession of an accurate 
and beautiful timepiece. 

You can find in the 
Hamilton booklet, “The 
Timekeeper,” the model and 
size that pleases you most. 
Write for a copy. It tells 
how to care fora fine watch. 
It shows ladies’ beautiful 
wrist watches and thin 
models for men. All of them 
make worth-while and ap- 
preciated gifts. 

Hamilton Watches range 
in price from $40 to $200; 
movements alone, $22 (in 
Canada, $25) and up. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 


| deed Hamilton Match | 


cCuracy 


| 


Everyman’s watch—rail- 

road accuracy with beauty 

yA appearance. Write for 
lescriptive booklet. 
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Mr. Cleaves stood up, and put his hand 
on the younger man’s shoulder. 

“Walter,” he said, “if you’d come to me 
a year ago, when you had eighteen thou- 
sand—or six months ago, when you had 
ten—I’d have had to hurt your feelings. 
But as I see it to-day, for a young man 
like you, and a girl like Kay, I should sa 
that sixty-five dollars is just about right.” 

The boy was gazing at him, dumfounded. 

“You see,” said Mr. Cleaves, the diag- 
nostician, “about a year ago I set up a 
little trust fund for Kay’s benefit, hers and 
her husband’s. They’re to get it on their 
tenth anniversary—because I don’t want 
to deprive ’em of the greatest joy there is 
in life; and that’s starting out poor and 
building up together. The Gibraltar Trust 
has charge of the fund; and they bought 
Gardiner stock with it and put Phelps 
over there in charge. And then I bought 
a little more stock myself from a certain 

oung man, and I propose to give it to 

ay’s husband for a wedding present, 
outright. And then, if he tends to busi- 
ness, he won’t have to depend on any leg- 
acy of mine to make him rich, some day. 
... No, Walter, if you’d asked me a day 
sooner, I’m afraid I’d have had to hurt 
your feelings; but, as it is, I’d say sixty- 
five dollars a week is just...about... 
enough.” 


How Charlie Taught 
Me to Laugh at 


Failure 


(Continued from page 34) 


mechanics, and he succeeded. A boy either 
dropped out, or he became a good me- 
chanic. There is not a technical school in 
the country that could have given me as 
much as ts old man did in those three 
years. 

Another boy’s time was up when mine 
was. The old man took us aside for a little 
talk, which was his equivalent for a 
graduation exercise. He told us he thought 
that if we lived long enough we might be 
come first-class machinists. That was as 
far as ever he went in praise. Then he 
offered us our choice of staying in the shop 
at two dollars and a half a day as journey- 
man mechanics, or going out as locomo- 
tive firemen at sixty dollars a month. The 
yaer bay took the shop. He is there yet. 

said: 

“I never want to see a shop again. Pd 
rather shovel coal.” 

“You're the biggest fool I ever turned 
out,” snapped the old man. “Get out 
and shovel coal!” 

Perhaps I was a fool; perhaps I wasn’t. 
But 1 have never liked to work; I have 
always wanted to boss things. Someone 
had told me: 

“You'll never have to work hard if you 
get a job where you can keep your coat 
on, 

I thought there was more chance of 
ading that kind of a job out in the open 
than there was in the shop. I found shov- 
eling coal very easy, and inside of a year 

„Was a regular freight engineer and get- 
ting one hundred dollars a month—which 
Was big wages in those days for a man 
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HE new Simmons Belt Chain is 


just the thing for vestless summer 
days. The patented clasp slips over the 
belt and locks firmly. Touch a tiny 
spring—it unlocks and slips off. Noth- 
ing could be simpler, nothing more 
secure. 

Like all Simmons Chains, the new 
Belt Chains are made in a variety of 
finely wrought link-styles—green and 
polished gold and PLATINUMGOLD, 
and in harmonious combinations. The 
patented Simmons process of drawing 
gold over a less expensive base makes 
these chains surprisingly reasonable in 
price. 

Ask your jeweler about the Simmons 


Belt Chains. 


R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 


Attleboro, Massachusetts 
R. F. Simmons “Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
95-97 King St. E. Toronto 


Clasp 
closed 


The Swivel Says It’s a Simmons 


IMMONS 
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“The Most Interesting 
Development in Golf 


—since the rubber core ball” 
The Bristol Steel Golf Shaft 


is the successful result of years 
of experiment in the effort to 
produce a golf shaft that would 
be equal to the finest hickory. 


Lighter than hickory, the 
Bristol Steel Golf Shaft makes 
a better balanced club—it puts 
the weight where it should be. 
It possesses the same “whip” 
in all weather; it will not cor- 
rode and is unaffected by cli- 
matic conditions. It is a hand- 
somely finished shaft. 
NOTICE : Basic and Supplementary 
Patents covering Steel Golf 


Shafts are controlled ex- 
clusizvely by us. 


ZA Patented 
tee! Noo 22, 1910; 
Oct. 3, t911; May 
12, 1914; May 2, 1916 
Good hickory is growing scarcer, as 
everybody knows. The Bristol Steel 
Golf Shaft is the equal of the finest 
hickory in every particular. Give it a 
trial and convince yourself. Ask your 
“Pro.” about it. Have him fit the 
Bristol Steel Golf Shaft to one of your 
old club heads or buy a new club 
equipped with it. 


Golf Shops and Sporting Goods 
Dealers: great deal of interest 
is being shown by golfers everywhere 
in the new Bristol Steel Golf Shaft. 
It will pay you to investigate this new 
source of revenue. 


Golf Clubs fitted with Bristol 
Steel Golf Shafts can now be sup- 
plied by the Crawford, McGregor 
and Canby Co., Dayton, Onio, and 
The Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Write for our descriptive circular, 


giving us the name of your golf club 
and professional. 


The Horton Mfg. Co. 


661 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


If You Fish 


then you know Bristol 
Steel Fishing s—you 
know them as the stand- a 
ard; the rods demanded 
and used by real fisher- 
men; the rods which give 
maximum satisfaction in 
all kinds of game fishing. 
Every Bristol Steel Fish- 
ing Rod is guaranteed 
in workmanship and ma- 
terial. 


No. 16, Cork Handle 
“Bristol” Trout Rod, 9 
feet long, can be pur- 
chased from your dealer 
for $6.50, or it will be 
sent to you direct by 
us for the same price, 
postpaid. 


Write for Bristol, Meck 
and Kingfisher Fiching 
Catalogue—mailed free on 
request. 


under thirty. Yet, because of my ambi- 
tion to boss, it bothered me to sit up in the 
cab at one hundred dollars a month and 
have to take orders from the conductor 
back in the caboose, who was getting only 
sixty dollars a month. There was nothing 
to it. I simply had to swap jobs. I would 
rather any day boss at sixty dollars than 
be bossed at a hundred. 

I shifted from the Hocking Valley to 
the Baltimore and Ohio. There I made a 
fool of myself: I lost my temper and with 
it my job. A man who loses his temper is a 
fool. He can fight all he pleases. A man 
always needs his wits, but especially when 
he is fighting. Losing one’s temper also 
means losing one’s wits; and there is ab- 
solutely nothing to that. 


I GAVE up railroading and found a place 
as foreman with a little company in Co- 
lumbus, and it was while working there 
that I met Charlie. He came up to me one 
day when I was leaving the shop, said 
that he had heard a good deal about me 
and had been given to understand that I 
knew how to manage men. He went on 
with many other equally suspicious com- 
pliments, and anes by saying: 

“I want somebody who can come in 
and manage my plant. We are not are 
any money. If you will take charge, 
will give you a half interest on the day 
you show a profit.” 

I did not know what was up. Half- 
interests in going concerns are not often 
offered on street corners. I said that I 
would have to look around a bit before l 
made up my mind. When I investigated, 
I found that I had run into one of the 
standing offers of the town—Charlie al- 
ways hunted up the newcomers and hung 
up a half-interest. Probably he was per- 
fectly sincere; but of the half dozen or so 
people who had accepted his offer, not one 
had ever stayed long enough to show a 
profit. 

But all of this unfavorable information 
convinced me that here, at last, was the 
kind of job that I was after. I went back 
to Charlie and told him that if he would 
let me work two weeks without pay, I 
would know enough then to decide 
whether we could do any business to- 
gether. Well, I started work; and I found 
the hands the rarest bunch of grafters I 
have ever met. When they were not fight- 
ing among themselves they were messing 
up the machinery or telling stories. The 
machine repairs alone absorbed what 
might have been the legitimate profits of 


the place. 

With all these facts in hand, I informed 
Charlie that I would take his offer. He 
said I could start the next day as foreman. 
I went down extra early that day, cleared 
a twenty-foot square in the cellar and had 
it all nicely roped off by seven o’clock, 
when the men arrived. 1l announced that 
I was the new foreman, and I would like 
everybody to come down into the cellar 
and observe an improvement that I had 
made. They all trotted down—that crowd 
would do anything rather than work— 
and then I explained: 

“During the couple of weeks I have been 
working here with you I have noticed a 
good deal of fighting in the shop. A shop 
hasn’t the proper conveniences for fight- 
ing. One of you might tumble nto a ma- 
chine. So I have fixed up this ring down 
here. ` Any time you vant to fight, the 


ring is at your disposal. You can’t have 
any spectators in company hours; and if 
anybody does any fighting, except in this 
ring, I’m going to fire him myself just as 
fast as I know how.” . 

That settled the fighting question. The 
men were not bad fellows at heart. They 
only needed someone around who under- 
stood them. 

Our chief product was a veneered 
wooden butter dish of a kind that is not 
made in these days, but it was then better 
than anything else on the market, and we 
had no trouble selling all we could make. 
At the end of the second year we showed a 
substantial profit, and Charlie gave me 
the half-interest that he had promised. 
All seemed to be well, until one day 
Charlie came in with a package under his 
arm and the general look of a man making 
arrangements for his own funeral. 

“I have something here,” he said sol- 
emnly, unwrapping a fine solid wood 
butter dish, “that looks to me as though 
we were going to be put out of business. 
There is a store full of these things down- 
town, and the people are falling over one 
another to buy them. They sell for about 
one third of what it costs us to make ours; 
and theirs is a better dish. I understand 
they are turned out on an automatic ma- 
chine that a girl can operate.” 

This didn’t discourage me as much as it 
did Charlie, for I was convinced that we 
could turn out a dish equally good and 
along the same lines. We did this—and 
saved the day. 

Our new dish made a wonderful success, 
and then we burned down and went flat. 
Both of us were married. Charlie, as 1 
have said, went off and became a coal 
dealer. I did not know what in the world 
to do. I knew the editor of one of the 
newspapers in town, and | let him know 
that I thought I would make a very good 
police court reporter. He said he thought 
differently, but he would give me a chance 
to find out for myself how wrong I was. 
He did not say anything about salary, and 
neither did I. At the end of the first week 
I found that he really had not forgotten 
about my salary. He had merely decided 
that it was going to be so small as not to 
be worth mentioning. 


[THINK that I was a good reporter. They 

thought my activity exceeded my discre- 
tion. The circulation of the paper, due 
entirely to certain stories that Í wrote, 
increased wonderfully. But in the first 
month we had three libel suits and in the 
second month five. Then I was fired. And 
let me say I was unjustly fired. I did not 
write a single word that was not amply 
backed up by fact. We could have won 
every one of those suits. I doubt if any of 
them would have gone to trial. They were 
all bluffs, but that made no difference at 
all to the editor. He was not looking for 
trouble, and he thought I was. 

The surplus from journalism was enough 
to take my wife and me to Cincinnati with 
two dollars and a half over. I went to a 
four-dollar-a-day hotel! What was the use 
of hunting for a place where our money 
would keep us the longest? I had not 
made the trip for that purpose. As we 
were settled ın our room—it was Sunday 
night—my wife asked: 

“Why did you come here? How are we 
going to stay here? We haven’t any 
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Ys this offer too good to be true? 


Is it possible that we are offering a value too great to be credible? 
Do people shy at the thought of getting too much for their money? 


E recently mailed several 
thousand circulars to book- 
lovers. We described and 
ictured these thirty volumes of the 
ittle Leather Library honestly, sin- 
cerely, accurately. But we received 
relatively few orders. 

Then we mailed several more thou- 
sand circulars to booklovers, this time 
enclosing a sample cover of one of the 
volumes illustrated above. Orders 
came in by the hundred! The reason, 
we believe, is that most people can not 
believe we can really aiet so great a 
value unless they see a sample! 

In this advertisement, naturally, it 
is impossible for us to show you a 
sample volume. The best we can do is 
to describe and picture the books in 
the limited space on this page. We de- 
pend on your faith in the statements 
made by the advertisements appearing 
in The American Magazine; and we are 
hoping you will believe what we say, 
instead of thinking this offer is “too 


good to be true.” 
What this offer is 


Here then is our offer. The illustra- 
tion above shows thirty of the world’s 
reatest masterpieces of literature. 

hese include the finest works of such 
immortal authors as Shakespeare, Kip- 
ling, Stevenson, Emerson, Poe, Cole- 
ridge, Burns, Omar Khayyam, Macau- 
ay Taol Washington, Oscar Wilde, 
Gilbert, Longfellow, Drummond, 
Conan Doyle, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thoreau, Tennyson, Browning, and 
others. These are books which no one 
cares to confess he has not read and 


Many people who have been asked to guess the value of these 

have estimated, before we told them the price, that 
they are worth from $50 to $100 for the complete set. 
These records are on file for inspection of any one interested. 


re-read; books which bear reading a 
score of times. N 


Each of these volumes is complete— 
this is not that abomination, a collection 
of extracts; the paper is a high-grade 
white wove antique, equal to that used 
in books selling at $1.50 to $2.00; the 
type is clear and easy to read; the 
binding is a beautiful limp material, 
tinted in antique copper and green, 
and so handsomely embossed as to 
give it the appearance of hand tooled 
leather. 


And, though each of these volumes is 
complete (the entire set contains over 
3,000 pages), a volume can be carried 
conveniently wherever you go, in your 
pocket or purse; several can be placed 
in your handbag or grip; or the entire 
thirty can be placed on your library 
table “without cluttering it up” as one 
purchaser expressed it. 


What about the price? 


Producing such fine books is, in 
itself, no great achievement. But the 
aim of this enterprise has been to pro- 
duce them at a price that anyone in the 
whole land could afford; the only way 
we could do this was to manufacture 
them in quantities of nearly a million 
at a time—to bring the price down 
through “quantity production.” And 
we relied for our sales on our faith 
that Americans would rather read 
classics than trash. 
What happened ? 
OVER TEN MIL- 
LION of these vol- 


umes have already 


Leather Library. 
arrives. Buti 


money at once. 
of any kind. 


Name. 


Little Leather Library Corp’n, Dept. 366 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Please send me the set of 30 volumes of the De Luxe edition of the Little 
athe It it understood that the price of these 30 volumes is 
ONLY $2.98 pius postage, which I will pay the 

I am not satisfied, after examining them, I will mail the 
books back at your expense within 30 days, and you are to refund my 
It is understood there is no further payment or obligation 


been purchased by people in every 
walk of life. 


Yet we know, from our daily mail, 
that many thousands of people still 
cannot believe we can sell 30 such 
volumes for $2.98 (plus postage). We 
do not know how to combat this 
skepticism. All we can say is: send for 
these 30 volumes; if you are not satis- 
fied, return them at any time within a 
month and you will not be out one 
penny. Of the thousands of readers 
who purchased this set not one in a 
hundred expressed dissatisfaction for 
any reason whatever. 


Send No Money 


No description, no illustration, can 
do these 30 volumes justice. You must 
see them. We should like to send every 
reader a sample, but frankly our profit 
is so small we cannot afford it. We offer, 
instead, to send the entire set on trial. 
Simply mail the coupon or a letter; 
when the set arrives, pay the postman 
$2.98 plus postage; then examine the 
books. As stated above, your money 
will be returned at any time within 30 
days for any reason, or for NO reason, 
if you request it. Mail the coupon or a 
letter NOW while this page is before 


you, or you may forget. 


Little Leather Library Corp’n 
Dept. 366, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


stman when the set 
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' Best Answer 


Lh e =A- $500 
a 9 Fete? : Stee 
What is she saying? S? 
Next Best Five $10 


ERE is a woman buying underwear. She’s probably buying it for her ven Welty Couch we 


husband—perhaps for herself—or her children. The question is: What One Sui 
is she saying to the clerk that is making him turn to Sealpax? She must be = gq, oe Sus See 


saying something about Sealpax—something important— What? prize offered, the full amount 
Think it over! Write it down! There is no set answer to guess—yours may to partage 


be the winner. Study the facts about Sealpax given below—they’ll help 
you. Your answer may be anything but it must not be more than twenty 
words in length. Competent neutral judges will award prizes. Send your 
answer to the Editorial Department, The Sealpax Company, Baltimore, Md. 
The contest closes July 29, and the winners will be announced in the Sat- on 
urday Evening Post, October 28, 1922. Think about it and win a prize! | ca | 
. alps 
ee 


ealpax | 


Athletic Underwear 


IXTY-NINE nimble-witted citizens are going to win prizes in the 
Sealpax thousand-dollar contest. But everybody can win the 
prize of luxurious underwear comfort that slips over a man when 
he slips into a suit of Sealpax. - Men’ 
Get Sealpax for yourself—you can’t imagine how much cooler, how Senipial 
much more comfortable it is until you try it. The light-and-breezy fab- es a 
ric—the elastic webbed shoulders and full roomy armholes—all combine 
to make Sealpax Athletic Underwear the coolest, easiest underwear that 
ever carried you through the sultry heat of the summer months. 
And we can’t speak of Sealpax without emphasizing the way it is sold. Each gar- 
ment is packed individually in a sealed envelope—each garment is delivered to you as 
fresh and crisp and clean as on the day it was made and laundered. 


Sealpax is such a wonderful underwear it just had to be made for women and chil- 
dren, too. And so “Lady Sealpax” offers to women all the comforts of an athletic 
underwear, daintily made in a wide range of fabrics. And ‘Little Brother” and “‘Little 
Sister” Sealpax bring ‘‘Dad’s Comfort to Dad’s Kids,” a cool, comfortable athletic 
underwear for the children, reinforced for long and hard wear. 


Sealpax for all the family—try it! Children’s 


Send. your contest answer to EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT oe) 
THE SEALPAX COMPANY BALTIMORE, MD. 1 


' 


How Charlie Taught Me to Laugh at Failure, by W. S. ROGERS 


“That trunk of yours looks good to me 
for a week at least; and who knows but 
that we may be millionaires before the 
week is out?” I answered blithely. “Iam 
going to get a job to-morrow.” 

“Where?” 

“Where? How should I know? There 
may be a lot of competition, and I will 
have to go to the highest bidder.” 

My wife just smiled. She had taken me 
for better or for worse—and I never knew 
her to forget it. 

The next morning I dropped in on a 
machinery dealer and said that I thought 
I would like to try selling machinery. He 
did not want a salesman. Did he want a 
repair man? No, he had plenty of repair 
men. How about a porter and janitor— 
the place and the machinery might be 
cleaner than they were. He had never had 
a janitor, he said; but that was not a bad 
idea if I really did want to work. 

“How much do you ask a week? I won’t 
‘take you if you ask much.” 

“Right now,” I answered, “twelve dol- 
lars a week seems all right. I couldn’t say 
how much it will be to-morrow.” 

I did not tell him that I had been a 
foreman or try to impress him with my 
knowledge. I wanted a job, and I got it. 
I had to have at least a toe-hold. That 
day, while I was cleaning the stock, a 
machine-shop owner came in. The boss 
was engaged, so I chatted with the visitor, 
got to talking about his work, and then 
sold him a lathe. He had not intended to 
buy anything when he entered; he was 
just visiting. On Tuesday night the boss 
said that he would raise me to fifteen dol- 
lars a week. ; 

“Suppose you pay it tome now,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Why pay you now; you are supposed 
to work a week.” 

“Yes, but, you see, my wife and I are 
paying four dollars a day up at the hotel, 
and I think it is time to change our 
quarters,” I answered. 


HE LAUGHED and gave me the money. 
On Friday afternoon, while I was chas- 
ing about the place with a handful of cot- 
ton waste trying to make the machines look 
the way I had been taught machines ought 
to look, an old foreman friend of mine 
called to place a big order—to fit up a 
whole shop, in fact. He was glad to see me. 
- “What are you doing here?” was his 
first question. 

“Me? I’m the janitor.” 

Then the boss came out. 

“Glad to see you’ve got a man here who 
knows tools,” bantered my friend. 

“Who? That man? He's the janitor.” 

“That may be, but he oughtn’t to be. 
He knows more about tools than I do, and 
he is the man that is going to help me pick 
out this equipment.” 

hat was the end of the janitor job. 
Saturday night found me as a salesman 
on a good salary and with several hundred 
dollars’ commission credited to my ac- 
count for the purchases of my old shop- 
mate. 

Luck? Surely. But a surprising amount 
of luck is around, if you look for it. 

I traveled for some time for that house, 
and then the boss, who was getting on in 
years, took me into partnership. Ta due 
season the partnership broke up and I 
went from one thing to another. Always 

made enough money to live as well as 1 


Be sure to have your 
dealer show you the 


Fulcrum Shoulder 
Ov5erhanging Cap 
Channeled Guard 
Micrometric Precision 
Automatic Adjustment 


what Governor Sproul of 
Pennsylvania says is en- 
dorsed by busy executives 
and active responsible men 
eve ere — They have 
found in the New Improved 
Gillette the solution of their 
shaving problem. 


Beented January 43 th 1920 
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—— | wanted to, but never enough to have the 
KE En We PELTA w SMOG | . . . 
capital to go into anything alone, nor, as 

I began to reflect as I neared fifty, enough 
es keep my wife and children if I should 

ie. 

I knew a little wooden factory up at 
| Bantam, Connecticut, which had failed. 
| It had in it the kind of machinery that I 
wanted, and I knew it could be bought 
very cheaply. Going about the country 
I had discovered a demand for well-made, 
honest bearings. The automobile industry 
needed a lot; so did many other industries. 
I knew a good deal about designing anti- 
friction bearings, and I had plenty of 
friends who wanted to buy. The first step 
was to get an option on the factory. I did 
this by the payment of a small sum. Then 
I went out and got orders for bearings. 
That is the best way to start a company. 
Go and get some orders, so that you will 
have something to show. Three orders are 
worth three tons of prospectuses. 

We incorporated. I put all my money 
into stock and got subscriptions for the 
balance—which sounds like a bigger un- 
dertaking than it actually was. We 
needed only a comparatively few thou- 
, sands in all. We bought the factory, did 

some repairing, and when we were ready 
to begin business I discovered that our 
, cash in bank—our working capital—was 
exactly $14.95. There was no place to 
turn for money until we had filled and 
| been paid for our first orders. 


MEETING of the executive committee 


Our office overhead ~ 


—isn’t there some way, Bob, that we can reduce it 
a little more with the least possible embarrassment 
to the employees?” 


“I believe there is, Mr. Terry. I mentioned it casu- 


LIGHT-RUNNING 
QUIET-RUNNING 


ally some time ago—the matter of our typewriters. 
I spoke to you about the new Royal and had six of 
them put in for two weeks. 


“The stenographic force is quite enthusiastic about 
them. They embody all of the features of the 
standard No. 10 model plus two others which I am 
thoroughly sold on: an ‘even more elastic touch 
which is, as before, adjustable to the individual 
typist and a marked quietness of operation. They 
are certainly the last word in typewriters. 


“In regard to overhead, the Royal salesman said 
something about saving ‘a fraction of a minute or 
better per letter’... . ‘speed with accuracy’.... 
‘more quiet, more concentration, more work’.” 


“Well, Bob, fractions of minutes as well as of dollars 
figure considerably in reckoning up our overhead.” 
Our fifty-six page book, “The Evolution of the Typewriter”, 


beautifully illustrated in color, will be mailed free on request. 
Address department A. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


was called. There were present the 
president, general manager, engineer, su- 
perintendent, and the whole operating staff 
—that is to say, myself; also the treasurer, 
accountant, head bookkeeper, office staff, 
and janitor—all in the person of Miss 
Nellie M. Scott. She came with me at 
twelve dollars a week, which did not al- 
ways get paid. To-day she is the president 
of the company. 

It was Thursday; the shop was working 
and soon we should be delivering. That 
was all right. But, also, we had our first 
pay roll to meet on Saturday. One thing 
that a man in business cannot do is to pass 
a pay roll—especially the first one. We 
could not borrow money at the bank on 
the strength of a balance of $14.95. So I 
called up a friend in Bridgeport and asked 
him if I might draw on him at ten days 
for two hundred dollars. He told me to 
go as far as I liked, so long as it didn’t cost 
him anything. The bank cashed the draft 
and we met the first pay roll. 

Then the second pay roll loomed; and 
there was also the draft to meet. I tried 
the telephone again and asked the man 
who had given us our first order whether 
it would be worth ten per cent to him to 
pay in advance. He said that it would, 
and sent us a check for $450. From day 
to day, week to week, we crawled along, 
until at the end of six months we were on 
our feet, making money and discounting 
our bills. It sounds easier than it was. 
The thing that saved us was that always 
we knew what we were doing. The gamble 
in business is going ahead without know- 
ing what you are doing. 

Progress became increasingly easier. 
We made money, but we did more than 
that. l think we have helped make some 
men. We have never had a man leave us 
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FROM A GRAFLEX NEGATIVE MADE WITH KODAK ANASTIGMAT LENS f 4.5 


GRAFLEX 


The basic Graflex features are as valuable when making indoor portraits or slow snap- 
shots as when catching swift action scenes. The reflecting mirror shows a big, brilliant image 
of the subject, right side up. You know when the focus is sharp. You see what the view 
includes. High speed lens and efficient shutter facilitate proper exposure—especially if the 
lens is the Kodak Anastigmat /.4.5. 


New Grafiex catalog free by mail or at your dealer's. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N.Y. 
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The N he Most Widely Copied 


“Tread in America 


i 


HE Silvertown safety tread is the most widely 
copied anti-skid device. The thick rib, the 
cross bars, the fingers—in some way or other 

you will see them suggested in dozens of instances. 


Why? 


Not only because the principle of the tread is 
scientific and has proved itself over and over and 
over, but because that tread is the outward 
evidence and sign manual of quality. 


There is a quality designed and built into Silver- 
town Cord Tires which cannot be imitated— 
except in appearance. 


There is no such thing as imitating service and 
satisfaction. These are fundamentals of quality 
and value which must prove themselves “in the 
long run.” 


These form the foundation upon which the 
splendid reputation of Silvertowns has been cre- 
ated and maintained. 


Get Goodrich Silvertown Cord Tires—with the 
creamy white sides and glossy black safety treads 
—then you are sure of the satisfaction, safety 


and service which you associate with the word 
“Goodrich.” 


THE B.F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich 
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' Silvertown 


ANTI-SKID SAFETY TREAD CORD 
— Goodrich Tis give longest sewice with Goodrich Tubes 
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Every man who works with us knows our 
finances. He knows how his wages are 
fixed. And all the men seem to think that 
the wages are fair. Every saving in the 
cost of manufacturing is divided equally 
between the company and the men. “They 
seem to think that is fair, too. 

We haven’t a man or a woman in an 
important position who has not grown up 
with us. Miss Scott, the president, came 
in as the stenographer and office force; she 
was also the secretary of the company, 
because, under the law, I could not hold 
all the offices in the company. Somebody 
on the premises had to be secretary. She 
has learned factory management as well as 
office management, and is a practical, all- 
around president, fully able to do some- 
what better than hold her own anywhere. 

The factory manager had been a life 
insurance agent. I have always admired 
the tenacity of life insurance agents. A 

oung man tried to sell me a policy. I 
iked the way he kept after me, and 
thought we might use some of his energy. 
So, instead of taking a policy, I offered 
him a wage. He took it. Then he asked 
what I expected him to do. 

“How should I know?” I answered. 
“Tm only paying you. It is up to you to 
find a job.’ 

He spent his time going about the fac- 
tory. Soon people began to ask him where 
things were, and to treat him generally as 
a bureau of information. At the end of 
the year, by common consent, he was the 
factory manager. 


UR vice president came to us, straight 

from the farm, as an apprentice at three 
dollars a week. When he had finished his 
term I asked him if he wanted a technical 
education. He said that he did. We 
loaned him a little money, just enough to 
start. In summer he worked with us. In 
winter he went to an engineering school. 
He paid his own way and paid back the 
loan. He graduated just in time to super- 
intend the erection of our new factory. 
Then he took charge of the engineering 
work. 

Another man had tried being a preacher, 
a lawyer, a book agent. He had been in 
and out of more jobs than I can remember, 
and had failed in all of them. One day he 
asked me for work, and by way of a 
recommendation mentioned listlessly that 
I ought to know all about him—that he 
had tried and failed everywhere. 

“Have you ever tried hard work?” I 
asked. ‘‘I’ll hire you for a year at the 
lowest paid, hardesc work in the place.” 

He took the place in the furnace room— 
hot, dirty work. At the end of a year he 
came in to see me. 

“Tve worked a year now, and I know 
Iam no good. 1 think I’d better quit,” he 
opened. 

“Do as you like,” I answered. “You 
have never made more than seven hundred 
dollars in a year. I will give you fifteen 
hundred dollars for one year, and if you 
are not worth more than that at the end 
you are going to be fired. You can take 
charge of those furnaces, and be respon- 
sible for them twenty-four hours a day.” 

“Twenty-four hours a day? When do I 
sleep?” 

That's your affair. Do you want the 
place?” 

That man to-day is an expert metal- 
lurgist and all but invaluable to us. 


The man who puts 
the bubbles in it 


OU have perhaps noticed the silvery 
bubbles in Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
and that they stay in it a long time. 

“Putting in the bubbles” is an important 
part of making Clicquot. -The spring water, 
drawn from the bed-rock through aluminum 
pipes, is quite cold but not cold enough. 

By refrigeration, the temperature of the 
water is forced down almost to freezing. Then 
the water is carbonated. That’s what makes 
Clicquot so lively, so full of sparkle. 

, Warmer water would not take the carbona- 
tion so well, nor would it hold it so long after 
the bottle is opened. So the man who puts 
the bubbles in Clicquot watches the ther- 
mometers and keeps the temperature just 
right. 

And every part of the making of Clicquot 
Club is just as carefully guarded. No ginger 
but real Jamaica ginger is used; only pure 
cane sugar sweetens it; and the happy blend 
of Clicquot is made with the addition of fruit 
juices. No wonder “ they all like it.” 

Order Clicquot Club Ginger Ale by the case. 
Should you desire a change in flavors at times, 
you can get a mixed case with Ginger Ale, 
Sarsaparilla, Birch Beer and Root Beer. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO., Millis, Mass., U. S. A, 
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REAL wall of massive masonry, unyielding and built to 

last for ages. A heavy car plunged into it, head on— 
bounded back, unharmed! This actual and supreme test was 
made before a camera on February 10th, 1922. 

The parallel contact bars of the Weed Spring-Bar Bumper 
took the onslaught, cushioning the shock pound by pound as 
they were pressed into the ample rebound space—the ‘‘deep 
chest’’—until the last ounce of energy was absorbed. 

Then the powerful, resilient steel bars asserted their strength 
and the unhurt car recoiled from the wall, without discomfort 
to the occupant. The parallel bars returned to their natural 
position, without a mark save the slight abrasion made by the 
stones. The bumper remained the same decorative protector 
that not only gives full security but adds to the distinction of 
any car. 

This super-test confirms the evidence of every day experi- 
ence, proving the scientific design and construction, in which 
the fullest advantage is taken of arched steel construction, the 
enormous benefit of the over-plus flexion space—the ‘‘deep 
chest’’—and of the wide buffing area. 

Weed Spring-Bar Bumpers are protection recognized by in- 
surance companies for which they will substantially discount 
their collision insurance charges. In many instances the saving 
on the first year’s premium thus involved pays for the bumper. 

The name “Weed” on a bumper commands the same confi- 
dence, carries the same assurance of quality and maximum 
efficiency, that it does on Tire Chains. 


The makers of Weed Spring-Bar Bumpers and Weed Tire 
Chains also make the Twinbar Spring Bumper for those who 
demand the maximum in protection at the minimum of cost 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, mc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Oregon San Francisco 
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Put on like Plaster 
Ii Wears like Iron 
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#- -waterproof 

Keeps Tobacco Right fireproof 

l OST practical pouch on @ resilient 
N, the market. No buttons or / noiseless 
t À strings. Opens smoothly—closes dust- 


tight. 
Handy. 


Fits snugly in pocket. 
Good looking. Sold 


at cigar, drug, 


less 


} A composition material easily applied in plastic 
department and form over practically any kind of floor. Laid 
l athe ds about % Inch thick Imperial Floor does not 

eather goods crack, peel or come loose from foundation. A 

m stores. If continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
my surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, 
dealer can- dust, disease germs or moisture 


Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 


not supply 1 , Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre 

send $1.25 Hotel, Factory, Once Building, Railroad 

i Station, Hospital wher ra beautiful sub 

Sta m, of ereve na - 

Geasine Suede O v for le ost stantial floor is desired. Several practica! 

R Jopular sıze. colors. Full information and sample FREE 
reset Pop a of your first and second choice of color 


Made and Fully Guaranteed by 


THE F.S. MILLS CO., Inc., Gloversville, N.Y. IMPERIAL FLOOR C0., 62-64 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


’ E A Success for 15 Years 1 


The Most 


Determined Person | 
Have Ever Known 


FIRST PRIZE 


A Pioneer Woman Physician 
of the Northwest 


R. BETHENIA OWENS-ADAIR 
recently celebrated at Paso Robles 
her eighty-second birthday. She 

was born in Missouri, in 1840, and went 
with her parents across the plains by ox- 


team to Oregon in 1843. Educational ad- 
vantages in those days were few, so 
Bethenia had but little schooling. Her 
sister Diana was married at thirteen. She 
waited a year longer and was fourteen 
when she was married. At seventeen she 
had to face life for herself and baby. 

She determined to give her son a college 
education, and to devote her life to service. 
She took in washing. A book of some kind 
was always open before her. As she 
washed, she studied. She secured a school 
at ten dollars a month and board for 
herself and baby. She saved her money 
and started a millinery store. In a few 
years she had saved enough to send her 
boy to the University of California. She 
did nursing at nights, borrowed Gray’s 
“Anatomy” and studied it till she almost 
knew it by heart. A year later she turned 
the business over to her sister, and went 
to Philadelphia to study medicine. Three 
years later she returned to practice 
medicine at Roseburg, Oregon. 

In 1878 she went to the University of 
Michigan, where she put in sixteen hours 
a day attending lectures and studying. 
She received her diploma in 1880. Mein. 
while, her son had been graduated and 
had received his medical degree. Six 
months after graduation, with her son she 
went to Europe and did hospital work in 
Glasgow, Berlin, London, and Paris. Re- 
turning to Portland she soon had a large 


practice. 

She has lectured, and has written hun- 
dreds of articles on temperance, woman 
suffrage, and other reforms. For the past 
twenty years she has given most of her 
time to reform work. She it is who is the 
author of Oregon’s sterilization law, an 
she is now working for a medical exam- 
ination law for women as well as men. She 
has never lost sight of her goal, has over- 
come every handicap, and achieved her 
life’s ambition of being of service to 
humanity. F. L. 


| SECOND PRIZE 


| At Last Their Wheel 
Went ’Round 


| "RHIRTY years ago, in all kinds of 
weather, a slender, rather sad-lookin 

boy was trudging to school. So quiet an 

| dreamy was he that some of the boys said 

| he had wheels in his head. 

The boys were nearer right than they 

| knew, for all day long, and sometimes taf 
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THE TIRE COMPETITION OF 
TOMORROW 


AHERE has been more 


any other one thing. 

That so many of these 
advances originated with the 
makers of U. S. Tires is per- 
haps aside from the point. 

The concern of the car- 
owner himself is how he is 


Let us compete for more and 
more public confidence. 

Let us compete for higher and 
higher quality. 

Let us compete for still more 
dependable public service. 

This has been the developed 
U. S. Policy over a period 
of many years. 

Today at present 
prices U. S. Tires 
are the biggest 
money’s worth 
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going to benefit. 
* 


any motorist 
* * 


, ever rode 
If tire manufacturers make no 


attempt to outrival each other in 
quality, where does the tire user 
get his consideration? 

The makers of United States 
Tires urge upon everybody—man- 
ufacturer and dealer alike—a new 
kind of competition. 


For the production of United States Tires 
there is erected and operating the greatest 
group of tire factories in the world. 


A leadership that has recorded itself 
with the public. The outstanding ex- 
ample of what faithful quality and 
sound economy can do when 
it is patient enough to prove 
itself to a whole nation. 
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New 
CHANDLE 


Setting Vogue For 5: 


HIS new Chandler Six is setting 

the vogue for smart style and 
lasting beauty—at an unequalled low 
price. 

Size, power, durability, economy— 
the essentials of motor car service 
—are here in unrivalled measure. 

It is new and advanced in chassis 
design and in body style—twofold 
assurance of lasting efficiency and 
long-lived beauty. 

In every detail it is soundly built 
and finely finished. Any car which 
compares with this Chandler Six in 
quality and performance will cost 
considerably more. 

It Has No Equal as a Motor Car Investment 


NOW | 5 9 o Sain 


TOURING CAR) 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO. CLEVELAND 


The Most Determined Person I Have Ever Known 


into the night, this lad’s mind was filled 
with wheels, big wheels, little wheels, all 
kinds of wheels. When Saturday came he 
spent the day in a corner of his father’s 
wood-working shop. Here he and his 
elder brother passed many happy hours 
rigging up machinery to make their wheels 
go ‘round. The fact that they had no 
money to buy materials was no hindrance 
to these youngsters. All their ingenuity 
was called into play to make cast-off 
bicycles, clocks, and watches do their 
part. But their idea would not work. 

Boyhood slipped into youth, youth into 
young-manhood, and still it would not 
work. Again and again it was torn down 
and built up. Years brought a wife and 
son to the young inventor. Much time 
was taken in earning a livelihood for 
them, but countless hours were spent 
with the wheels. The shop had passed 
away, but the basement did as well. 

At last, just as the first thought of 
failure entered his head, it worked! The 
next step was to finance the production of 
the invention. The list of moneyed friends 
was soon exhausted; but again, just as 
failure loomed in sight, a far-seeing banker 
offered his assistance. Shortly after, the 
Warner Auto-Meter was on the market 
and took the trade by storm. The world 
knows the rest. How in a few years the 
brothers, A. P. and Charles, sold out to 
the Stewart Corporation of Chicago for a 
sum, said to be two million dollars. The 
determined young inventor, Charles 
Warner, now ie in a luxurious home at 
San Gabriel, California. M. L. B. 


THIRD PRIZE 
With Ceaseless Toil 


FR the time Hugh was a little fellow, 
scarcely able to talk plainly, he used to 
take one of his mother’s work-worn hands 
between his chubby little palms and say, 
“ Please don’t look so sid. Mother. As 
soon as I get a tiny bit bigger I’ll take care 
of you.” He sold papers, ran errands, and 
carried wood for the neighbors. When 
nine years old he borrowed a bicycle 
from a boy that lived next door and car- 
ried a morning paper route. Any boy or 
man who has ever attempted that knows 
what a task it would be for a little chap 
less than nine years old. But he was 
determined to ease his mother’s burdens, 
so he persisted through rain, sleet, and 
cold. È little later he managed to buy an 
old wheel for himself, and carried an 
evening route as well. 

At the earliest possible moment he left 
school, and from that time his mother 
never “worked out.” He took a heavier 
paper route for early morning, worked in 
a bank as messenger and office boy during 
the day, and turned janitor for the same 
bank at night. At first his mother grieved 


Just what I always wanted’ 


ia — 


emington 


Portable 


O5: year ago last November, the Remington 
Portable Typewriter appeared on the market 
and, ever since, the demand has been greater than 
we could supply. 

Unusual!-in these times—but there’s a good reason. 

The Remington Portable is the outstanding suc- 
cess among portable typewriters. Everybody needs 
a portable machine and the Remington Portable 
exactly and completely supplies this universal need. 

Compact—fits in a case only four inches high. 
Convenient—can be used anywhere—even on your 
lap. Complete—has the standard keyboard, with 
four rows of keys and no shifting for figures—has 
the automatic ribbon reverse—has every feature to 
which you are accustomed on the big machines. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
374 Broadway New York 


On sale by over one thousand dealers 
and all Remington branch offices 


` over his having to give up school; but she Send to us for our illus- 
was such a frail little thing and he was so trated “Your Ever Handy 


sturdy and cheerful that it seemed quite ? 
the most natural thing to do. Helper.” Address Room 59 


To-day, after years of such unremitting 
toil, both physical and mental, he is well 
on his way toward the top of one of the 
largest banking concerns in his state. Is 
it any wonder he has no patience with the 
chaps who sit on the mourners’ bench and | 
say “If I only had a chance!” m. uH. c. 
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A Friend in Need! 


Last tube punctured—patches 


won’t stick—you’re ready to 
start home on the rim. Then along 
comes a helpful friend and shows you 
how to vulcanize that puncture for 
good in five minutes. He’ll tell you 
that he wouldn’t take ten dollars 
for the feeling of security his Shaler 
Vulcanizer gives him and advise you 
to get one at the next garage or 
accessory store you pass. You'll do 
it, and next time the emergency 
comes you'll thank your lucky star 
that you were prepared. 


Costs Only $1,50 


Slightly higher west of Denoer and in Canada 


Vulcanizes boots, rubbers, gloves, 
coats, etc. No gasoline. Each 
Patch-&-Heat Unit contains its own 
fuel. A match is all you need. 


C. A. SHALER CO. 


1101 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis., U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
š B ON 


686 Woolworth Bidg., New York; Scientific Ameri- 


can Bidg., Washington, D. C.; Tower Building, 


Ilinois; 611 Hanns Bldg., Clevelan 


Chicago, 
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mind looking at me?” he asked gently, 
and she did as he asked. 

For a full minute he stared into her 
eyes, which met his steadily, unwavering- 
ly. There was trouble in them, fear, but, 
he assured himself, no guile. . . . And she 
was lovely. . . . The loveliness of her 
youth called out to his own youth, and 
cold reason was put to flight. 

“T believe you,” he said. 

A trace of a smile touched the corners 
of her mouth. “You are suspicious of me, 
and I am suspicious of you,” she said. “I 
have waked into a world of suspicions.” 


JOEN was grave and very boyish as he 
answered, “I have no desire but to be 
your friend, and to serve you. If you are 
afraid of me, if you fear I mean you harm, 
I will go away. I will not trouble you 
again. But it seems to me you need a 
friend who has your confidence. . . . Who- 
ever you are, whatever brought you here, 
I should be glad to be that friend—if you 
will have me.” 

ane you will trust me and believe me?” 

es. 

“I think—I can remember doing noth- 
ing wrong.” 

“I know you have done no wrong,” he 
said impulsively. ‘You are—” he caught 
his words and stifled them. 

é Yes?” 

He stammered a bit, and then finished 
his sentence, “I was going to say you were 
—too beautiful to have done wrong.” 

She held out her hand: 

“Let us be friends.” 

“Through thick and thin,” he said. 

“Through thick and thin,” she re- 
peated. 

The door opened and Aaron Kidder 
reéntered the room, smiling benevolently. 

“Well, Nephew?” he said. 

“What is to be done?” asked John. 

“Ah. ... There’s a question, indeed. 
What ts to be done?” 

“This... illness. Should we not get a 
doctor able totreatsucha strange disease?” 

“Strange? On the contrary, not un- 
common, Nephew. Loss of memory. 
Why, I myself have found it convenient 
to lose my memory on occasions.” 

John resented the innuendo. “I am 
convinced of the honesty of this young 
lady,” he said. 

“And I,” Aaron said with a widening 
smile, “am convinced of the honesty of 
nobody at all. But that does not answer 
the question, What are we to do? As I see 
this matter, it is one of. considerable 
delicacy. My advice is to keep the young 
lady closely hidden, and, ih what dis- 
cretion we may, set afoot inquiries as to 
her identity.” 

K, must hide. . .. I must hide,” said the 
girl. 

“So I fancied,” said Aaron, “and you 
shall hide—you and your bride’s dress and 
your pint of jewels. . .. I think you had 
best be going now, Nephew John,—bear- 
ing it in mind to keep a tight mouth, and 
open eyes and ears.’ 

ohn bent once more over the girl and 
held out his hand. “I1 shall come again 
to-morrow night,” he promised. 


At the door John left his uncle, but not . 
before he had spoken his mind. ‘Uncle 
Aaron,” he said, “let us understand each 
other. I do not trust you. You mean 
evil to me, and to that girl... . For myself 
I say nothing; but this I do say: Deal 
fairly with her.” 

M Bosh, Nephew,” replied Aaron Kid- 
der, and laughed heartily. “You are 
fighting with shadows. e girl is safe 
with me.” 

“See to that well,” said John. 

He made his way once more through 
the blackness of the labyrinth of piled and 
drying lumber, and into the forest beyond. 
Then, circuitously, he approached his 
father’s half of the village and set his 
feet upon its streets. Presently he opened 
the unlocked door of his father’s house 
and climbed the stairs to his room. He 
did not go to bed at once, but sat in pleas- 
urable contemplation. With a new and 
unexpected delight he recalled each word, 
each movement, each lighting of the eye 
and change of expression of the girl he had 
just left in his uncle’s care. . . . It was her- 
self and her loveliness which occupied his 
mind, not her distress, her affliction of 
mind, nor the lurking danger which seemed 
to surround her... . He went to his 
dresser and lifted her hand bag from its 
insecure concealment. He held it in his 
hand, lifted it to his face, and delighted in 
the faint, pleasant odor of it. Reluctantly 
he laid it away once more and prepared 
for sleep... F en Kidder’s mother would 
have been deeply concerned could she 
have watched him. She would have 
known that the woman whose coming she 
had hoped for and feared had arrived at 


last. 
CHAPTER IV 
NOCH KIDDER and his son occupied 


desks in the same crude inner office at 
the mills. John was seldom in his seat, by 
reason of his work, which demanded ot 
him constant movement through the 
timber; but it was there he compiled his 
records and estimates, and it was there he 
wrote such reports as required to be put 
in the form of records. On the morning 
following his first crossing of the line 
certain affairs demanded his presence, and 
he sat waiting while his father opened and 
examined the newly arrived mail. 

A stranger, heavy of face and tread, 
entered and stood awaiting attention in 
the door. Enoch Kidder raised his eyes. 

“Well, sir?” he said. 

“Ts this Mr. Enoch Kidder?” asked the 
stranger in a hoarse voice. 

“Te is.” 

“If you can spare me a few moments I 
would like to make some inquiries?” 

“Be seated,” said Enoch “and pro- 
ceed.” 

“I am searching,” said the stranger, 
“for a young woman—a gitl—who has 
disappeared.’ 

“Why do you come to me?” asked 
Enoch. 

“Because the girl is supposed—su p- 
posed, mind, to Tave escaped in this 
direction.” 

“Escaped?” 
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“* Escaped,” repeated the stranger. 

“< Are you an officer of the law, sir?” 

** Privately employed. . . . Have you 
seen, or has word reached you, of a 
strange girl in these parts?” 

““QOne moment, sir. Before I answer 
your questions I must know more of the 
subject matter. Who is this girl? From 
what has she escaped? Who is looking for 
her?” 

“I am not permitted to make public 
her identity. This is a matter of great 
delicacy, involving a family who must be 
protected from notoriety. ... The girl is— 
a wayward, unrestrained young woman 
. -. a ward of my employer. Her behavior 
has given him difficulty from her child- 
hood. I may say that when she disap- 

ared thousands of dollars’ worth of 
jewels disappeared with her.” 

“A thief,” said Enoch Kidder, his face 
hardening. 


"THE stranger shrugged his shoulders. 
“She was wearing a bridal dress,” he 
said with some irrelevance. “She had 
enticed the son of my employer into a 
marriage with her—for reasons which 
may be imagined. On the night of the 
wedding she—absconded. I have come to 
you as a man who would be likely to know 
of the coming of a stranger, or of any 
extraordinary event in this locality.” 

“I have not seen the young woman, nor 
has any report of her presence reached me. 
... Yet—it might not do so. Thieves and 
light women do not seek sanctuary with 
me. I would advise you, sir, to make in- 
quiries of the man Aaron Kidder.” 

“Where will I find him?” 

“His mills and his property lie yonder,” 
said Enoch. “More than that I cannot 
tell you. I have no dealings with the 
man.” 

“ If information should come to you—” 

“I will do my duty as a citizen,” said 
Enoch sternly. 

The stranger moved toward the door, 
but Enoch stopped him, “A moment, 
sir,” he said, sud turned to John. “My 
son, you are constantly about. Have you 
seen or heard anything of this woman?” 

John looked the officer in the face a 
moment before replying. He felt a bitter 
antipathy toward the man; he suspected 
him, hated him. .. . He had seen the girl, 
had looked into her eyes, and had 
promised to stand her friend through thick 
and thin. He believed in her. As her 
loveliness arose before him, he knew she 
was neither thief nor wicked. “I have 
neither seen nor heard of such a woman 
as you describe,” he said. 

the stranger bowed and disappeared 
through the door. 

There followed a day of anxiety and 
of mental agony for John Kidder. He 
tramped the woods ceaselessly, thinking, 
considering, planning, fearing. Every 
minute incident which had to do with the 
gitl he weighed and pondered. He even 
recalled his uncle’s innuendo on the point 
of loss of memory. What if, contrary to 


his judgment and belief and desire, she 
should be guilty—a thief, a sort of ad- 
venturess? Her loss of memory—was that 


real or fictitious? If it were real, and if she 
were guilty! . . . But for the most part he 
declined to consider the possibility of 
her guilt. He clung to the houhe of her 
loveliness, of her helplessness, of her ac- 
. ceptance of his friendship—and, all in- 


experienced as he was—he resolved to 
stand by his spoken word. Through thick 
and thin, he had told her, and through 
thick and thin it should be. 

He was not troubled, except vaguely, 
for her immediate safety. He fancied he 
might trust his uncle Aaron in the matter 
of her temporary concealment, and even 

ictured to himself Aaron’s delight in 
patting the officer. That would be real 
pleasure for Aaron. . . . However, there 
was peril. John had read of detectives, 
and suspected them of the possession of 
uncanny abilities in discovering what they 
wished to discover. Sooner or later the 
man might become aware of the girl’s 
presence, and then? 

“They sha’n’t have her,” he resolved. 

Therefore he made his plans, what he 
would do if the emergency arose. Boyish, 
romantic plans they were, compounded of 


. the elements of his inexperience in worldly 
e 


matters and worldly conventions. 

was only twenty-one, and the outside 
world was to him an unexplored fastness; 
he was a creature of the forest, of close 
kinship with the wild deer and the par- 
tridge and the wise beaver and the fox and 
of whatever enjoyed freedom. He was 
primitive in his knowledge and in his 
emotion—but primitive with modifica- 
tions of ingrained decency and honor in- 
culcated by pious father and splendid 
mother. He possessed a peculiar un- 
awareness of evil. All of these elements 
went into the making of his plans for the 
rescue of the girl. en thought of her as 
The Girl. That was sufficient. To John 
she was the girl, the first of her sort in his 
experience. Somehow, he did not feel the 
lack of a designating name. 


THE evening meal in the Kidder home 
was rarely a talkative occasion: to- 
night it was more silent than usual. Enoch 
Kidder, after the blessing, addressed him- 
self grimly to his food. Mrs. Kidder ate 
sparingly and without appetite. Her son 
was giving her her first anxious moment. 
Her condition was more one of foreboding 
than of suspicion, though, with a mother’s 
penetration, she knew her son was in- 
volved in some matter which forbade 
frankness with her. ... As for john, he 
was absorbed in his own thoughts, and 
had nothing to say. 

Toward the close of the meal the hired 
girl appeared in the door to announce 
that a man wished to see Enoch. 

“Show him into the library,” Enoch 
directed. ‘I will see him presently.” 

When the girl had withdrawn Enoch 
turned to John and said, “The man who 
was in the office this morning, I imagine. 
You have learned nothing to-day of this 
woman?” 

“ Nothing,” said John, who was hasten- 
ing now to be through with his supper 
that he might start upon his devious road 
to his uncle Aaron’s. 

“I was not impressed favorably by the 
man’s appearance,” said Enoch; “but his 
errand compels me to assist where it is 
possible. Prudence, however, would dic- 
tate that our interviews should not be 
private. You will, therefore, be present.” 

It was impossible for John to refuse, 
though every moment of delay chafed like 
sackcloth worn over sunburn. Nor did he 
wish to submit himself to the scrutiny of 
the stranger’s small, suspicious eyes. He 
feared lest his knowledge, or his repug- 
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nance, should show upon his face. . . . He 
followed his father into the library reluc- 
tantly. 

“I have come to you for advice, Mr. 
Kidder,” said the man. “I think I have 
found the girl.” 

“Sheltered by Aaron Kidder?” 

“I believe he knows her whereabouts.” 

Enoch shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Upon 
what do you base your belief?” 

“I have spent the day making inquiries 
among the people of whe village. te was 
not to be expected I would come upon 
definite knowledge, but there is an under- 
current of rumor. There is something 
hidden.” 

“Aaron Kidder is always hiding some- 
thing.” 


“THERE is a story of someone being 


carried into his house. I could not find 


a Arete who saw this thing, butit is being. 


ispered. It is said the doctor was called, 
akeh the doctor denies. There is a story 
about a borrowed dress.” 

“You saw Aaron Kidder?” 

“He was very courteous—” 

“Then suspect him doubly.” 

“But he dented any knowledge of the 
girl. Helaughed at the rumors. He said” 
~the man ico ked furtively at Enoch— 

“that they were doubtless set afoot by 
yourself.” 

“There will be a day of reckoning for 
Aaron Kidder,” said Enoch grimly. 

“I believe the girl is in his house. And 
I have come to you for advice.” 

“Sir,” said Enoch with severity, “this 
matter is none of my affair. I will not 
step aside by the width of a hair, and 
more especially upon the slight and clouded 
information you have given. If the girl 
came into my hands I would hold her, 
pending investigation. Beyond that my 
duty does not compel me. . . . If there has 
been a breaking of the law, ‘then summon 
in the law. Procure a warrant, and, if 
necessary a search warrant for Aaron 
Kidder’s house.” 

“Father,” John said impulsively, “you 
have only his word, unsupported, for the 
charges he brings against the girl.” 

“Tt is a delicate matter, an affair re- 
quiring secrecy and discretion,” said the 
stranger. 

“It would seem to me,” said ohn, 

“that, in order to enlist the aid of just 
men, evidence should be presented that 
your mission is fair and above board, and 
not some persecution of an innocent girl. a 

“The girl is a minor. She has run away 
from her lawful guardian—and she has 
taken with her something like a pint of 
jewels. Must I produce the stolen goods 
to convince you there has been a theft?” 

The man sank back in Enoch Kidder’s 
great chair and frowned sullenly at father 
and son. Enoch sat erect beside the table, 
his face immobile, severe. John was upon 
his feet. .. . The door of the parlor opened 
suddenly and Mrs. Kidder stood upon the 
threshold. From the door her husband 
and son were visible; the stranger’s 

resence was concealed by the back of the 
bk broad chair in which he sat. 


“My son! My son!” said Mrs. Kidder, 


and the reiterated word was a cry of grief 
and of fear. “My son—what does this 
mean? What have I found?” 

In her right hand she clutched the hand 
bag which John had found lying beside 
the girl in the forest; in her ie she ex- 
tended a palmful of diamonds and rubies 
and pearls, in their dull settings. “My 
son! ... My son!” 

The stranger arose quickly and turned. 
His eyes lighted anid glowed, and he 
nia them slowly | from father to son. 

“It would seem,” he said dryly, ‘ 
the stolen goods have been produced. . 
Where did you get them, ma’am?” 

“Be silent,” said Enoch Kidder in a 
dreadful voice. “Wife, where did you find 
those trinkets?” 

“In—in a drawer of John’s bureau. . 

I was putting away his things from the 
wash.” 

“John Kidder, what have you to say?” 
his father demanded. 

John did not glance at her nor reply to 
his father. His face showed no apprehen- 
sion, but a gravity far beyond his years, 
‘and his eyes were for his mother’s face 
alone. The stranger made a sudden 
movement toward Mrs. Kidder as if he 
would seize the jewels, but John was be- 
fore him, shouldering him to one side 
impetuously. 

“Give them to me, Mother,” he said, 
and she placed them in his hands. 

“ Mother, there is nothing to fear—for 
me. I have done no wrong. 

“Be silent,” Enoch Kidder said once 
more. ‘‘Give me the trinkets.” 

“No,” said John quietly. “They are 
mine for safe-keeping, and I shall keep 
them. ... This man I Relieve to be a liar— 
and worse. He has lied from beginning to 
end.... Mother, the girl is good—and 
very lovely.” 

“My son, what is this girl to you? What 
is there between you?” 

“Friendship,” said John. 

“My son in secret communication with 
a thief! My son with stolen jewels in his 


a 


- hands!” Enoch Kidder’s face was, black 


with rage. ‘‘Give them to me.” He 
turned to the officer. “Make ready in- 
stantly.. We will have this Jezebel out of 
my brother’s house if I have to tear it 
down beam by beam and nail by nail!... 
Give me those jewels!” 


JOHN stood an instant, young, big, 
handsome. He did not stand as your 
man of cities and of civilization would 
stand, but poised, light, ready, as a buck 
of the forest might stand, in readiness for 
battle or flight. The stranger advanced 
menacingly. 

“Seize him,” commanded Enoch Kid- 
der. 

The man lunged forward. With the 
swiftness and precision of a snake striking, 
John Kidder’s fist met him in mid-career, 
so that he was turned completely around 
and fell to the floor upon his face... . The 
boy stepped to his mother’s side, kissed 
her, and, before his huge father could 
intervene, vaulted through the open 
window and disappeared into the night. 

(To be continued) 
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U.S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
the railroads, and many large ship- 
pers as well. 


The Weyerhaeuser organization 


ERELY add- § |f 
ing more 

lumber to a crate 
does not neces- 
sarily increase its 
strength. Much 
more important 
is the manner in A 7 
which it is used. The construction 
shown above could easily be thrown out 
of plumb if dropped on to one of its cor- 
ners. Likewise such a crate might so lose 
its rigidity, as a result of rough handling 
and the weaving action of a freight car 
in motion, as to force the contents to 
bear the weight of any objects that might 
be loaded on top of it. 

In the illustration below, correct con- 
struction has saved a considerable 
amount of lumber. Properly applied di- 
agonal bracing prevents the distortion 
and racking of a crate frame and renders 
the contents immune to the damage 
often resulting from the friction between 
crate members and contents. Proper 

. crate design in 
= all cases recog- 
nizes transpor- 
tation hazards 
and, through 
least material 
properly applied, 
_« protects against 
them. 


! Make Every Month Perfect 
Package Month 


has for years been at work on this 
problem—collecting and analyzing 
the facts, so that every foot of 
lumber it sells for crating purposes 
will deliver 100% service and at 
the same time effect the greatest 
saving for the shipper. 

Asa result, this organizationnow 
offers to the industrial user of crat- 
ing lumber the services of a crating 
engineer who, without cost to you, 
will come into your plant, check up 
your crates, and with the coopera- 
tion of your shipping department 
redesign your shipping containers 
to fit in each case the products to 
be packed. 

Lumber is the standard material 
for shipping containers. For this 
purpose this organization offers to 
factory and industrial buyers,from 
its fifteen distributing points, ten 
different kinds of lumber of uniform 
quality and in quantities adequate 
to any shipper’s needs. 


BOOKLET outlining the prin- 
ciples of crate construction and 
explaining the personal service of 
Weyerhaeuser engineers will be 
sent on request to manufacturers 
who use crating lumber. 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 
are distributed through the estab- 
lished trade channels by the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Company, Spokane, 
Washington, with branch offices at 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 1015 
Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 
4th and Robert Sts., St. Paul; and 
with representatives throughout 
the country. 


Empire; Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 


The Long Chords of Mazeppa, by HENRY SmiTH WILLIAMS 


The Long Chords of Mazeppa 


(Continued from page 65) 


midair with that sinewy left hand. 

As I noted these agile movements, there 
flashed into my mind another picture: | 
saw a man of the same size, the same con- 
tour, with short, slightly bowed legs, with 
quick, agile step, marked, however, by an 
almost imperceptible halt in the right leg; 
and with a long, gaunt, left arm that 
reached forth a sinewy hand to catch the 
bar of an iron ladder on the side of a 
freight train. 

Where and when had I seen this? Of a 
sudden it came to me. It was at the 
freight station of the Great Western rail- 
way, ten miles south of Stacen City. And 
the time?—why, it was the early dawn 
following the night of my encounter with 
the murder of Zenia Watson. I was cer- 
tain of this because at the time when I 
was cudgeling my brain for clues to aid in 
the apprehension of the murderer, I had 
casually recalled seeing an unknown man 
board a freight train off there to the south 
of town; and had for a moment raised a 
question as to whether this second stran- 
ger might be identical with the first— 
whether, in a word, he might not be the 
murderer we were seeking. But the ques- 
tion had been negatively answered with 
only a moment’s consideration. 

ut now my ideas were set racing. I 
recalled the incidents of the second trip I 
made that night; and estimated that the 
observation of the man boarding the 
freight train must have been made about 
two hours after the encounter with the 
fleeing horseman by the bridge. The pa- 
tient I had visited lived a mile or two to 
the south of the junction. The roads were 
bad; I was delayed more than half an 
hour with the patient, and by the time I 
started back it was not far from daylight. 
It chanced that the train held me up for 
some minutes at the junction; and then, 
just as the train started, the man came 
round the corner of a little unoccupied 
shed, and sprang aboard a car about the 
middle of the train. 


RECALLED it all now—lifted it out of 

the depths of the subconscious memory. 
The picture was quite clear and vivid. And 
that image coincided with the image of 
the man I had just seen spring to catch 
the flower. 

The conviction flashed on me that the 
man I had seen boarding the freight train 
down there at the Great Western Junc- 
tion, about two hours after Zenia Watson 
was killed, and the man that caught the 
flower were one. 

Now as the concert was ended and a 
few notables in the audience were crowd- 
ing on the platform to congratulate the 
performers, I joined the group with a 
measure of confidence. 

As I awaited my turn, I had opportu- 
nity to study Zelnisky’s face at nearer view; 
and I saw that it was furrowed with lines 
of anxiety. There was a frightened expres- 
sion about the eyes. Two or three times 
he started almost convulsively at some 
trivial sound. Once, when his wife came 
behind him and tapped him on the shoul- 
der, he turned suddenly with a look of 
terror—so it seemed to me. 


I need not say that these little signs of 
nervousness are significant to a physician. 
No one could look at Zelnisky and not 
know that he was laboring under a terrific 
mental strain. 

Presently it was my turn to speak to the 
pianist. As he turned to me, to acknowl- 
edge the conventional greeting, I took his 
hand and said quietly: “Do you recall the 
circumstances of our last meeting?” 

“Our last meeting? Have we ever met 
before?” 

“Twice, though we were not formally 
introduced. Once F met you just across a 
bridge. You were riding a sorrel pony— 
and riding marvelously well, I may say. 
I congratulate you on your skill. The sec- 
ond time I met you, you were just jump- 
ing aboard a freight train, and 1 had occa- 
sion to commend your marvelous agility 
and strength—though at the time ped 
ticed the limp in your right leg.” 


HE effect of these words was extra- 

ordinary. Zelnisky had at first drawn 
himself up, looking at me suspiciously, 
and with obvious amazement. Then he 
had turned deathly pale, and there he 
stood rigid as Et, ka face as pale. He 
tried obviously to force composure, but 
his voice went falsetto as he cried: 

“But I do not understand you at all. 
Why should I be riding a pony or jumping 
a freight car? What do you mean?” 

I smiled, and assumed a manner in- 
tended to be ingratiating as I said: 

“Ah, doubtless you have so many curi- 
ous experiences in the course of your tours 
that you do not always recall them. Still, 
this one was quite out of the ordinary. 
Surely you remember being here in Des 
Moines?” 

“Of course I do. I was here the fourth 
of last October. But what of that?” 

“And you recall that you came from 
Cedar Rapids, where you played the night 
before?” 

“Certainly. I came on the express 
train that leaves Cedar Rapids at eleven 
forty-five. I had just time to catch it 
after the concert. And we reached Des 
Moines carly the next morning. But 
whatof that? There was nothing to mark 
this trip from any other night in a sleeper. 
You are always on the move in making 
one-night stands.” 

“But do you recall nothing unusual 
about that particular trip?” 

“Nothing whatever. I slept soundly, 
as I always do, and there was nothing to 
remember. I do recall that I got to the 
hotel here in Des Moines in time for 
breakfast—that is all.” 

I lifted a finger playfully, and seemed 
to speak lightly: “Ah, now I have caught 
you napping. Let me jog your memory. 
Surely you have not forgotten that the 
train was held up by a wrecked freight car 
on the track near Marshalltown, and that 
you were told the only sure way to reach 
your destination without many hours’ de- 
ay would be to change cars at the junc- 
tion and take an accommodation train to 
a station ‘of the Northwestern road, and 
there get someone to drive you across the 
country to a station where you could get 
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PLAN NOW for fall painting. Another 
winter’s storms may cost many times the 


ice of paint protection in damage toyour 
ild ings. ‘Save the surface and you saveall.’” 


wEeas 
Paints and Varnishes 


The Mark of Quality in 
house paint is the high per- 
centage of Pure Linseed Oil 
it contains. Pure Linseed Oil 
is the“‘life”of paint, and the 
maximum quantity of it is 
used in Lucas Tinted Gloss 
Paint—with the right per- 
centage of pure turpentine 
dryer, which insures longest 
service to the user. 


Its pigments are so finely 
ground and so thoroughly 
mixed with the liquid por- 
tion that it will cover more 
than 400 square feet, 2 coats 
per gallon,whereas cheaper 
paints will not cover half as 
much, on the same kind of 
surface. Lucas Tinted Gloss 
Paint is the result of 73 years’ 
experience in making good 
paint. 

Write to Dept.26 for further infor- 
mation and color suggestions 


JohnLucas&Co..inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEWYORK PITTS’ URGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND | 
ASHEVILLE, C, DENVER,COLO. 
]}4.CKSONVILLE,FLA, 
SAVANNAH,GA, 
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SHOCK ABSORBERS 


the third 
spring 


The “third” spring 
assures comfort 


Take a ride in a Ford equipped with 
FloatAforDs and you'll wonder how a car can 
be made to ride so easily. The secret is in the 


famous “‘third’’ spring. The two long spiral 
springs absorb the downward thrust while 
the “third” spring checks the jarring rebound 
and stops sidesway 

Notice that FloatAforDs do not bind the 
Ford springs. That’s the reason why we 
pre you a positive guarantee against spring 

reakage 

FloatAforDs are moderate in cost, sedan 
and coupe same price as the open models. 
They pay their own way—save gasoline, tires 
and parts replacements—and immeasurably 
increase the life of the car 

Ten Days’ Trial—If not satisfied, these ab- 
sorbers will be taken off and money refunded. 
Types for all Ford cars and trucks. Sold b 
all Ford dealers. Before buying any shock: 


absorber get 
“Third Spring” Booklet Free—write for it. 


BURPEE.JOHNSON Co. 


INDIANA POLIS-U-S:-aA: 


© Ba B1923 


f —just 
ye 


Blue-jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Flue py A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you pre“:r, plasters 
or the liquid—the action s the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 

Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept 6, 
for valuable book, “Correct Care of the Feet” 
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a Des Moines train on the Great Western 
road.” I paused a moment, and added, 
“Of course I don’t know that the conduc- 
tor told you this. I only assume that he 
did, because I kare oF the wreck, and the 
way you got around it. 

Zelniskys face wasastudy. Evidently, 
he turned the matter over in his mind and 
decided that fate—in the guise of the 
wreck he had not known about—had 
played into his hand. ‘Ah, I begin to re- 
call,” he said reflectively. “Yes, I re- 
member about it now. But I take so 
many trips; there are so many—” 

“Of course,” I cut in, reassuringly. 
“Still, you are not obliged every night to 
help yourself to a pony—not finding any- 
one at the station—and ride across 
country as you had to do that night.” 


I TURNED to the people crowding about 
to explain: “You see, the freight got to 
the station late at night, and no one was 
there. But Mr. Zelnisky is a resourceful 
man. He got a pony out of a corral, and 
rode it bareback to a little station on the 
other road ten miles away, where he could 
get a freight for Des Moines. Then he 
turned the pony loose, and it went back 
home. Its owner will be flattered when 
he learns of the distinguished person he 
unconsciously aided.” 

Again I turned to Zelnisky, who was 
staring at me, attempting to smile, work- 
ing his hands nervously. 

“You recall,” I said, “that you got off 
the road and passed a crossroad at which 
you should have turned, and then in some 
way discovered your mistake, and turned 
back just beyond the bridge. That was 
where I first saw you. Don’t you remem- 
ber how your horse shied when you almost 
ran into my motor car that was stalled by 
the road?’ 

“Ah, I do recall it now,” Zelnisky mur- 
mured, with an attempt ata laugh. “Yes, 

es, I remember. You see, I had to get to 

es Moines early because I was to give a 
private recital at ten o'clock. 
when the conductor said the express 
might be delayed many hours, I took the 
roundabout route. And even then I 
should have failed had I not been able to 
catch a pony and ride it bareback.” 

I nodded a provin ly. “And ride it 
amazingly ell ’ I added. “Your old Cos- 
sack experience stood you in good stead.” 

“So it did. So it did.” Zelnisky con- 
curred, nodding his head vigorously. He 
was recovering his composure, evidently 
believing that I had nothing more to re- 
veal. A ookeody my nonchalance of 
manner had deceived him completely. 

But he was rudely awakened when I 
turned once more to the audience, and 
spoke by way of apparent explanation: 

“I should like to have you all note that 
Mr. Zelnisky now recalls the incidents of 
the train wreck and the horseback ride, 
for they have a curious significance.” I 
looked full at the pianist himself as I con- 
tinued: “The point is that the wreck I 
have described, and which he pretends to 
remember, was purely imaginary. No 
such wreck occurred. The express train 


And so, ` 


that night came from Cedar Rapids to 
Des Moines on time, and without accident 
or incident. Zelnisky.did, however, leave 
the train at the way station; he did bor- 
row the pony, and make the cross-country 
ride. But ka object was quite different 
from that suggested.” 

At this the pianist saw that he was 
trapped. He staggered back and settled 
into a chair. 

“Good God!” he gasped. Then, feebly, 
“What are you talking about? What d 
you mean?” 

“T mean that your purpose when you 
changed cars and got off at the way sta- 
tion and borrowed the pony was to come 
to Stacen City and commit a murder, and 
that you did exactly what you had 
planned.” 

Again Zelnisky was on his feet, his face 
livid, his eyes protruding. 

“No! No?” he cried. “It is not true. 
I never heard of your Stacen City. I never 
injured a hair of that woman’s head.” 

That was all I wanted. I turned to the 
audience. “Please note what you have 
just heard,” I said quietly. “Note that it 
was he—not I—who mentioned the mur- 
dered person as a woman. His statement 
is correct. It wasa woman. She went by 
the name of Zenia Watson, but she was 
this man’s wife. Will someone call a po- 
liceman?” 

Zelnisky had settled back into the chair 
and was now muttering unintelligibly in 
his native tongue. ut Madame Zel- 
nisky, who had left the platform returned 
just in time to hear my concluding words. 

“How dare you say such things?” she 
cried. “I am his wife.” 

“You were not his wife before the 
fourth of last October, whether or not 
thought you were,” I réplied. “ 
were you married?” 

“I came from a tour ’round the world, 
and we met in San Francisco and were 
married there on the second of Decem- 
ber,” she faltered. 

“Which opasa everything that was 
not previously clear,” I interrupted. 
“His wife stood in the way of your mar- 
tiage. She refused to get a divorce, and 
he removed the obstacle by the dastardly 
use of the hands that had made him fa- 
mous. I thank you for supplying the only 
gap in the story.” 


T THAT moment an officer arrested 
Zelnisky, and I went with him to the 
police station to make the charge. The ac- 
cused man maintained a stubborn silence. 
Probably Zelnisky felt from the mo- 
ment when I accused him that his case 
was hopeless. At any rate, he came 
quickly to that conclusion, for that night, 
in his cell in the county jail, he made use of 
the sinewy hands for the last time for the 
purpose of tearing a sheet into strips and 
twisting these into a rope with which he 
hanged himself. They found him dan- 
ling, stone dead, next morning. For pro- 
essional readers it will be of interest to 
add that an autopsy revealed diseased 
meninges of the brain, suggesting a 
chronic mental malady. 


“THE Part That a Good Memory Plays in Any Achievement” is dis- 
cussed next month by Isaac F. Marcosson, who has interviewed the 
greatest statesmen and business leaders of the entire world. The ar- 
ticle contains stories of famous men with wonderful memories, and 
includes many tips that will help you to develop your own memory. 


- The Burroughs Conception 
= of the Burroughs Obligation 


To give every size and kind of business 
the right figuring equipment 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany has devoted a quarter of a century in 
studying figure operations—searching for 
the easier, shorter, more economical way to 
handle the varied figure problems of business. 


This study has resulted in the development 
of adding, bookkeeping, calculating and 
billing machines in many styles and sizes to 
give every business the right figuring equip- 
ment for every figuring job. 

Business, in turn, is showing its apprecia- 
tion of that effort by using today, as for 
many years, more Burroughs Machines 
than of any other make. 


an "on 


To keep all Burroughs equipment in 
continuous, profitable operation 


In fulfilling this second—but no less im- 
ortant—phase of its obligation, Burroughs 
kas built a service organization of 1500 men 
—salaried employees, trained by Burroughs, 
controlled by Burroughs and placed by 
Burroughs where they can best serve 
Burroughs users. 


Right today there is a Burroughs man 
almost at your elbow who is prepared to give 
you the highest type of service on your Bur- 
roughs Machine regardless of its age or 
location. He is there to protect our good 
name and insure you in the continuous, 
profitable use of your Burroughs Machine. 


; eener A” | Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
A = ign 3 Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs 


Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing O Machines 
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Send The The Autobiography of a Crank 
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Coupon 


JANAAAAAAAA LAREN ER RENDERED DEALER EEE LENE, 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Tell me the cost of equipping my build- 
ing with Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips (check whether home, factory, 
office building, church, school). 
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doors 
Give number of outside 
uwindous 
Name 
Address 
Cily and State 
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End Draughts 
Keep Warm 


Save Fuel 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 


are used on 85%% of all weather- 
stripped buildings, including homes, 
office buildings, schools, churches, 
banks, stores, hotels, hospitals and 
apartments. 


RRR REAR 


Their small cost will surprise you. And 
think of the comfort they give—the fuel 
saved—the protection against dust, soot and 
dirt constantly 
sifting in. They 
are a necessity of 
good household 
economy. They 
end the constant 
fight against dust 
—a tedious labor 
removed from 
daily tasks. 


Why Heat 
Your Building 
36 Times 
Every Day? 


Tests show the inrush 
cold air at unpro- 
tected windows and 


doors fills the average 


building 36 times daily. 2 t 
ahy ght this with Redecorating is 
ue not a yearly ne- 
How much more sim- cessity in homes 
ple to bar it out as 
thousands of good or apartments 
home managers do, protected by 
with Chamberlin Metal | Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips- Weather Strips. 
Curtainsstayclean 


longer. Furnishings are saved from soilure. 
More than 10,000.000 doors and windows 
are Chamberlin equipped. 


No cold air currents. Children are safe. 
Draughts don’t drive you from the bright, 
cheerful spots around the windows. Street 
noises are excluded. Ends rattling, squeak- 


ing doors and windows. 

Fr e Weather Strips are al- 

ways installed by our 
own experts. This service is included 
in our estimate. They are guaranteed 
to last as long as the building. An 
estimate by our engineering depart- 
ment is free. Just send the coupon. 


Chamberlin Metal 
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made my work unique. Knowing no 
beaten path, never having encountered a 
string of editorial don’ts, never having 
been permitted to see the relation between 
the counting-room and the editorial ofhce, 
I made my own path. 

The owner of the Elizabeth City “Tar 
Heel” didn’t recognize his paper in another 
week. Ina month I had the town stirred 
upand ina fightingmood. I printed every- 
thing that looked like news. Nothing was 
suppressed. I saw a lot of things in the town 
that looked like meat for a reformer. I 
began to try to reform them, blissfully ig- 
norant of the fact that taking the “r” out 
of “right” and putting it on “evolution” 
is one of the most dangerous of all human 
experiments. The result of my efforts was 
that there was hell to pay in Elizabeth 
City! No one knew what I was going to 
do next. I didn’t know myself. I nearly 
wrecked the paper in a few months, and 
found myself fired. 


I DON’T know how I got off soeasily. I 
had an idea that a true reformer ought 
to suffer worse martyrdom than that. I 
thought it would be a fine thing to be 
jailed once and to write my editorials be- 
hind prison bars. Then humanity would 
read, and weep for me. But the nearest I 
got to jail was the cell in the town hall. It 
was against the law for minors to smoke 
cigarettes in Elizabeth City. I smoked a 
cigarette on the street and bie the smoke 
in the policeman’s face. He just had to 
arrest me. I refused to give bond for my 
appearance in the magistrate’s court and 
I was locked up. Buel didn’t stay locked 
up long. A friend got me out in spite of 
myself. 

Well, I had lost my job as editor of the 
“Tar Heel” and must find a new field. 
Edenton, thirty miles below Elizabeth 
City, had an idle printing plant, but no 
editor and no newspaper. The Edenton- 
ians didn’t know me and were glad to 
lease me their printing material; so there 
I started my own newspaper. It lasted 
three months only; but in the last issue I 
wrote an editorial that aroused laughter 
wherever it was read. Someone showed 
that editorial to James M. Thomson, then 
publisher of the Norfolk “Dispatch,” and 
now publisher of the New Orleans “Item.” 

James M. Thomson was laughing over 
that editorial of mine when I slipped into 
his sanctum one morning and asked him 
for a job. Again I went to work for six 
dollars a week. I made a good reporter. 
In fact, I became such a good reporter 
that I kept the paper continually in hot 
water. But something about me fasci- 
nated Thomson. He dared to remark one 
day that the one coat I wore was ridicu- 
lously short. I told him I would add an 
inch to my coat for every dollar he would 
add to my pay. I got three inches more 
coat. Later I got more, but when Thom- 
son sold the “Dispatch” to a competitor I 
was out of luck. No one else wanted an 
untamed reporter. 

Drifting into clerical work, I became 
chief clerk of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, with headquarters at Nor- 
folk. But I was restless. The urge of the 


reformer was strong within me—and a In: 
of things in Norfolk needed reform. So | 
made a deal with a printer and started a 
little vest-pocket monthly which I called 
“The Muck Rake.” I easily got enough 
ads for it to make it pay expenses. It 
didn’t occur to me that a lot of the fel- 
lows who bought my advertising space 
thought they were buying immunity. 

“The Muck Rake” was short-lived. I 
offended the political boss of Norfolk. He 
met me on the street and told me that he 
was going to kick me the first time he 
caught me in a public place. He wouldn’t 
do it then and there, because he wanted a 
crowd present at my humiliation. 

‘That was about nine o’clock one morn- 
ing. At noon that day there fluttered 
from the top of Norfolk’s one skyscraper 
several thousand printed slips of paper 
inviting the boss politician to meet me on 
a certain corner at four o'clock that after- 
noon. I said: “I prefer having this thing 
over with at once, to waiting around in- 
definitely under the dread of an unex- 
pected kick from behind.” 

By two o'clock that afternoon every 
policeman in Norfolk, except three, was 
called to Main Street and Commercial 
Place to handle the crowds gathered to 
witness the fun. The three spare police- 
men were detailed to arrest me and lock 
me up. They did. But my friends ar- 
ranged bond for me, and I was released at 
five o’clock P. M. with orders to go home 
via back streets and not to show up on 
Main Street that day, or I would be jailed 
for life. 

That was the end of “The Muck Rake.” 
That item of publicity might have made 
it a go, but the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation didn’t like the publicity, and 
dropped me from its pay roll. I had to 
find other work, and found it with a 
lumber trade journal published in New 
Orleans. I held that job until I began to 
show a tendency to muck-rake the lumber 
industry, contrary to all the rules of trade 
journalism. I lost that job. 


[NX THE meantime I had acquired a fam- 
ily. The girl loved me and I wanted tobe 
loved. The fact that I wasn’t financially 
able to indulge in such a luxury didn't 
seem to occur to me. I always was slow 
to see obstacles. I stumbled on them 
later, but usually got over. 

Anyway, I had a wife and two babies. 
The younger of the babies was born in 
December and I was out of a job in Janu- 
ary; and out of a job in Norfolk, where 
nobody wanted to give me another one. 

But the wife’s parents lived in Elizabeth 
City and had a spare room. It was the 
one port in a storm, and I made it. That 
was in 1908—and 1908 was a tough year 
for the unemployed. There were several 
million normal, dependable humans out 
of jobs in those days, and cranks couldn't 
get a look in. 

I did get employment after a while on 
the “Tar Heel” again, having persuaded 
the owner that I had gained a lot of expe- 
rience and caution, But I held this last job 
just two weeks. Three times in one of 
these two weeks I threw the monkey 
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HE NEW MULIIGRAPL{ 
Fits the Smallest Business Need 


This is the 
Multigraph 
Typesetter. 


This is the 
New Multi- 
graph. 


The Multigraph Makes Sales 


This is the thing about the New Multigraph that 


will interest you most—it makes sales! This is the thing that 
makes it a necessity to all, and a Life-Saver to many—it makes sales ! 


Even its low price—the lowest at which anyone 


has ever bought a new Multigraph—is not so important as 


the fact that it is a sales-maker. It is the thing for which you have been waiting— 
perhaps without knowing just what it was ycu were waiting for—but you WILL know it when you see 
it, and you WILL recognize its possibilities for business-getting, and you will be right! For with the 
single exception of high-grade salesmen—and they are hard to find and harder to get—there isn’t any- 
thing known that will stand behind your sales manager and help him and his men as will the Multigraph. 


The Multigraph Makes Profits 


And now you, or any business man, no matter 
how small his business or how large his problem, can havea Multigraph 


that will do regular, standard Multigraph work—for the price of a phonograph! 
You can easily save a little here and there to put into your business a constructive force for sales and 
profit-making that will make the small sacrifice well worth while. 


The Multigraph pays for itself out of profits on 
sales—many times. But it also saves business men thousands 


of dollars every month, by virtue of the low-cost printing that it 
does. This New Multigraph will do any simple job of printing at much less than 
you are accustomed to pay; and in less time, and with less bother. 


Ask for a Multigraph Man to call. It is hardly possible that 


you can afford to have him miss you. 


Multigraph Users Multigraph Uses 
Agencies Dairies Laundries Bulletins Special Notices Blotters 
Bakers Druggists Libraries Circulars ailing Cards Notices 
Banks Dyers Opticians Stationery Stickers — Post Cards 
Brokers Electricians Packers Folders Credit Slips Sales Letters 
Builders Grocers Paint Dealers System Forms Memo Pads Labels 
Churches Hotels Publishers Form Letters Bill Heads Tags 
Clothiers Jewelers Schools, ete. House Organs Collection Letters Wrappers, etc. 
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MAN WILL SHOW YOU HOW THE 
MULTIGRAPH PAYS FOR ITSELF > 
FASTER THAN YOU PAY FOR IT 


Prices in Canada: 


$41.00 down; total price $205.00 
Printing Ink Attachment $50.00 


and Monthly 
Payments 
Total Price 


BIOL 


The two-roll 
Printing Ink 
Attachment, 
$35.00 addi- 
tonal. 


B 
fe 4 Co, 
| SUNDAY, MAR. 2nd > 
| LAST DAY? 
| .3 YEARS 


/ 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
1832 East 40th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


I would like to have someone show me 
the New Multigraph, and explain its pos- 
sibilities in the —__>>_E 
business. 


Name 


State 


City. 
Street___ A.M. June 
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Is your baggage 
protected? 


From the moment it leaves your 
home, your baggage is subject 
to a host of hazards and perils 
unavoidable in transportation. 


A North America Tourist Bag- 


gage Policy will protect your 
baggage against practically 
every peril of transportation. 
Such protection costs but little 
and payments of claims are 
prompt and suré. Insure by 
the year. 


For full details, fill out the mem- 


orandum below and mail it to 
us today. 


Any insurance agent or broker can 
get you a North America Policy. 


Insurance Company 


of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
Jhe Oldest American fire and Marne Tasurance (Comping 
Capital $5,000,000 Founded 1792 


MEMORANDUM ( Mail at once) 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA DEPT. AG 
Third ond Wainat Sirosis. Piiledaiohin, Pa 


Send informanen regarding Tounst Baggage Insurance 
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How to Buy 
An Income 


We have just printed 
a book for the man 
of average means that 
shows just how to ob- 
tain the most desir- 
able form of income on 
asound,sane, monthly 
payment plan. 

This book tells how to become a stockholder 
and share in the profits and dividends of 
U.S. Steel, American Woolen, Sears Roebuck, 
Western Union, and such securities, which 
are the backbone of American finance. 


Twenty Months to Pay 


We will send you this book free, and explain 
to you the new Wallace plan, which protects 

our interest regardless of market ci is 

o calls for additional funds. You get divi- 
dends and any market increases from date of 
purchase. No speculative or unlisted securi- 
ties sold on the Wallace plan. This is a new 
and unusual income building plan for business 
and professional men and women—for farmers, 
mechanics, teachers and others of average 
means. You can start building your income 
with $10 to $15 a month. At the present time 
America’s soundest securities can be bought 
at bargain prices. Write today for this inter- 
eating new k—“How to Buy An Income.” 
It be sent postpaid. 


WALLACE & COMPANY 
Member Detroit Stock Exchange 
166 Congress Si., W. DETROIT, 
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wrench into the machinery of the master 
politician and leading citizen of the com- 
munity, and that settled my hash. 

Fired again, I could see just one way 
out: The only newspaper upon which I 
would ever be permitted to work in my 
own way would be my own newspaper. 
But starting a newspaper without’capital 
in a hostile town is not an easy undertak- 
ing—not for a crank! I had no money, no 
friends, no credit. But I was twenty-four 
years old; and a chap twenty-four years 
old can do anything. I began to investi- 
gate the cost of a printing plant, and found 
that I could buy a press that would print 
a two-page sheet for about four hundred 
dollars. It would take about twice as 
much more to buy the type and material 
to go with it. The type foundries were 
selling stuff for one-fourth cash, balance 
on time. I needed only three hundred dol- 
lars to start. 


I TRIED to organize a stock company, 
offering thirty shares of stock at ten dol- 
lars a share, but the stock just wouldn’t 
go. However, there was a lawyer in the 
town who had political ambitions. It was 
campaign year. He figured that I would 
be good for about three months as a pub- 
lisher, and that was as long as he needed a 
newspaper. So he offered to negotiate for 
me a loan of three hundred dollars. He 
accepted my stipulation that there should 
be no strings tied to it, and that the edi- 
torial policy of the paper was to be'in no 
way influenced by che loan. What really 
happened was, he passed the hat among a 
few of his friends and took up a collection 
of three hundred dollars, which he turned 
over to me. The contributors put up for 
my newspaper in about the spirit they 
would have backed a dog fight. But I 
didn’t know it at the time. 

On June gth, 1908, I gave the Elizabeth 
City public the first issue of my own news- 
paper. I called it “The Independent.” 
And then the fun began. There probably 
never was and never will be another news- 
paper like “The Independent” in its early 


ays. 

[don't know which is to be more pitied, 
a man taking himself too seriously, or the 
public taking a man too seriously. I took 
myself very seriously at the age of twenty- 
four. My public took me as seriously. 
Here was a Tame indeed to any sort of 
understanding; and a crank, of all persons 
under the sun, needs understanding. 
Given a little sympathy, a little encour- 
agement, and a little tolerance, he is often 
the most tractable fellow on earth. No 
one is more appreciative of true friendship 
than an honest crank, if we may accept 
the definition of a friend as one who pays 
us the compliment of always expecting 
the best of us. An honest crank will dis- 
play as much interest in reforming him- 
sifas in trying to reform someone else, if 
given the right direction. 

Elizabeth City was not in a tolerant 
mood when I began the publication of 
“The Independent” that June day in 
1908. Elizabeth City had a few native 
cranks who already had divided the town 
against itself with factional differences. 
The Baptist Church was in the throes of a 
row which had split that institution wide 
open, and the bellicose factions were lam- 
basting each other in their already estab- 
lished local press. 

I determined not to get into this com- 


munity religious row, but keeping out of a 
row is not my long suit. The very first 
issue of “The Independent” incurred the 
wrath of the leader of one of the factions, 
who instantly jumped to the conclusion 
that the new paper was a tool of the other 
faction. He told me that he had no ob- 
jection to my running a newspaper in 

lizabeth City, but that his name must 
be left out of it. 

What more could have been needed to 
energize a crank? I could not let the chal- 
lenge pass, and began to search for reasons 
why “The Independent” mustn’t use his 
name. I found them, a whole series of 
them, and I was prosecuted for libel time 
and again. For three or four years there 
was hardly a term of court in several 
northeastern North Carolina counties at 
which | was not arraigned for trial. 

In one case a magistrate sentenced me 
to six months on the roads at hard labor 
when I waived a preliminary examination 
in his court. | published a cartoon of my- 
self in prison stripes with regulation ball 
and chain, pick in hand, breaking rocks, 
with a broad grin. I labeled the cartoon, 
“I should worry and grow thin;” and I 
laughed the case out of court. 

Through all those trying times, I 
laughed. I laughed to keep the wife from 
being disheartened. I laughed to impress 
the public with my indifference to hard 
knocks. I laughed when a big muscular 
fellow called me out of the corner dru 
store one night to give me a drubbing. i 
laughed, and asked him for a match. He 
didn’t have a match. I reached up, took 
his cigar from between his teeth, lighted 
my cigarette with an air of nonchalance, 
laughed again, and told him to proceed 
with his argument. He turned on his heel 
and walked away, explaining to his 
friends that he “‘couldn’t hit a damned 
baby who was so innocent as to ask him 
i a light when he had only a licking for 

im. 


I HAD my picture taken smiling, and 
published that picture week after week. 
The picture gave the lie to the word that 
had gone forth that I was'a horned ogre, 
a hideous assassin of character, and a 
monster destroyer of the peace. Still, 
farmers’ wives, who came to town and had 
their husbands point me out to them, 
seemed afraid of me. This awful man told 
everything he knew! Someone said I had 
the face of a cherub, but beneath it was 
the soul of an executioner. 

Repeated drubbings and threats of 
greater violence did not deter me. I was 
waylaid in dark places and badly beaten. 
Once a coterie of wrathful citizens heated 
a pot of tar and ripped up a bed tick for 
my adornment. I eluded them and slept 
a-top my own ticking that night while ite 
irate ones cooled off. I never lost sleep. 

But fist fights, libel suits, and continued 
threats did not put “The Independent” 
out of business. I was boycotted by local 
advertisers, so I went outside of town for 
advertising. I did that which no other 
country publisher ever succeeded in do- 
ing, so far as I have been able to find out: 
I personally solicited “ads” in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York, and got the 
business. 

But in all that time I never solicited a 
medical or whisky advertisement. These 
two classes of advertising never appeared 
in “The Independent.” A crank may 
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have ideals. My ideal of a newspaper 
was one that printed no such advertising. 
And I never did. Two features of the 
country newspaper are its patent-medi- 
cine advertising and its columns of per- 
sonal items about the comings and goings 
of the local folk. Neither of these features 
ever appeared in “The Independent.” 
One had to make real news to get his or 
her name in “The Independent.” 

All the time, my enemies were plotting 
my destruction. Finally, they tried to 
array the churches against me. They de- 
clared that I was an infidel. Being a 
crank and not a practical person I did not 
bother to deny the charge that I was an 
infidel. I even dared to assail the popular 
religious beliefs, and have it out with the 
ministers in my news columns and edi- 
torials. 

The entire adult male part of the con- 
gregation of one of the leading churches 
marched from the church to my house one 
Sunday night and gave me twenty-four 
hours 1n which to leave town. They were 
inspired by the hatred and animosity of 
some of the members of the church who 
had been attacked in “The Independent.” 
I pulled a gun on the crowd assembled in 
front of my house and ordered them to 
disperse. The answer was a threat to take 
me, then and there. To this I replied 
with three shots fired in the air. 


I FIRED those shots deliberately. I rea- 
soned that here was an opportunity to 
bring things to a head. I thought those 
shots would awaken an apathetic public, 
and draw attention to the fight I had been 
making on local conditions. I thought 
that if people would only look, they 
would see that I was right, and that my 
fight was their fight. I did not think that 
a host of Christian brethren, right out of 
the sanctuary, would be armed with guns. 
But I was mistaken. The answer to my 
shots, fired high in the air, was a fusillade 
of bullets fired into my house. Neither 
my wife, standing in the doorway, nor 
myself, standing on the front stoop, was 
hit. Miracles do happen. 

Following that affair, there was a reac- 
tion in favor of “The Independent.” New 
subscribers flocked to the paper. But the 
fight was not won. A leading citizen, who 
had been my most persistent opponent, 
was now bringing criminal libel actions 
against me. He had me indicted in three 
different counties at one time. In what- 
ever county a copy of my paper appeared, 
there the alleged libel was alleged to have 
been published. 

I was railroaded to one county where I 
had not a single acquaintance. The train 
on which I was carried to the place of 
trial arrived at one o'clock P. M., and the 
trial was to be at three P.M. In the inter- 
vening two hours I distributed several 
hundred sample copies of “The Inde- 
pend giving my version of the case to 

tried, and asking the people to send 
my persecutors back to their own county 
to wash their dirty linen. And the people 
did just that. Incidentally, I established 
“The Independent’s” circulation in that 
county. 

I came out victor in the last of a long 
line of libel suits. But while I was victori- 
ous, I was also broke. My printing plant, 
which had been facetiously designated by 
my enemies as “a vest-pocket printing 
press and a shirt tail full of type,” was 
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The Builders 


During a century of amazing achieve- 
ment, there has grown up in this country 
a nation of homes, served as no people 
ever before was served, by railroads, public 
utilities and every phase of industry and 
commerce which could increase the com- 
fort and happiness of living. 


This tremendous progress isattributable 
to the courage, vision and constructive 
genius characteristic of the American 
people—a race of builders. 


It is inevitable that during the next 
half century the world will need to draw 
heavily on American resourcefulness to 
aid its material progress. 


Difficult problems are involved in the 
extension of this usefulness to other coun- 
tries, but the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York believes that every forward- 
looking business man should study and 
understand America’s future relation to 
world markets. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital and Surplus Fifty Million Dollars 
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.. you will find that 


wherever money is 
used they are im- 
mediately accepted... 


F205) A eriran Bankers Assoriation 


TRAVELERS’ 


A:B-A 2s Cheques 
Ask for them at your bank 


F or. 
write for particulars to 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York City 
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You can complete 


High School Course 
in 2 Years this simplified High 
School Course at home 


ineide of two years. Meets all uirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six othe: practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-A-1-A, Drexel Avo, & 58th St. 


Fruitland Park in Forida’s lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homesceker who, whether 
wishing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
how you can own your own grove on easy pay- 
ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 317 Trade Avenue, 
Fruitland Park, Florida. 


AN INCOME 
FOR LIFE 


Do you want it? Then send for this free book. 
It shows how the man and woman of average 
means can buy outright, with two years to pay, 
high de listed and dividend paying securities 
such as U. S. Steel, Westinghouse, Western Union, 
etc. This interesting book explains in detail how— 


Although never favored by fortune, Henry !| 1. Xpuy(at. buy Sve times as much with your 
Wilkinson died leaving a fortune. The You can take immediate advantage of present 
small sums he was able to save never would $: Dow peices of BIRb creda Rec urltiee  eréasen 
have amounted to much but for a discovery from date of purchase. 

Henry made of the power of compound 

interest. By a simple but unsuspected 


CHICAGO 


4 You have two years to pay through this new 

* monthly payment plan. 

5 You are absolutely protected against fluc- 
* tuations and are guaranteed against call for 


method Henry Wilkinson doubled his money | additional funds. 

H i You can start “An Income for Life” by small 
and doubled it again. . | monthly payments which you will never miss. The 
Henry Wilkinson's system is not a secret. It has | business man or woman, farmer, teacher, mechanic, 
nothing to do with speculation. There is nothing | in EN NY one Who ais thinking of his future 
left to chance or luck. It is a sound plan of invest- '| more Can take kirantage $16, S25 month or 
ment which you or anyone else can follow. of the present opportu- 

nity to secure high grade 
Write for the story of Henry securities at bargain prices 
Wilkinson and for free booklet, | and man bündig <An 
“ * | ncome for Life n 
Selecting Your Investments : fal to write tor this 
l valuable book today—it's 
$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1,000 Bonds | iusble book today- its 
Interest payable twice yearly TE meshes AN INCOME 
Z ay JFE. 
To yield 8 /0 Investment Securities Co. 
Partial payment accounts invited Ath Fl. Moffat Bldg. 
Detroit, - Mich. 
| 
G.L.MILLER & ©. 
retantestves '| amnesic. 
| 
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about worn out, and was altogether inad- 
equate for an increasing circulation I 
had no money with which to niake im- 
provements. I laid the facts before my 
readers, and asked them to help me buy 
more equipment. They did. Nearly a 
thousand dollars came in response to that 
appeal. With it I bought a new printing 
press and settled down to business. 

But the fight was not won. Half the 
leading citizens in town didn’t speak to 
me. I was a social outcast. “The Inde- 
pendent” was taboo in many of the so- 
called respectable homes. I could get 
almost no local advertising. 

Then came to town one Buk Culpep- 
per, an evangelist of Memphis, Tennessee. 
A tent was pitched for him, and he began 
a series of union revival services, backed 
by all the churches. I stayed away from 
his meetings until it was necessary for me 
to attend at least one service to write 
about it intelligently. The evangelist cap- 
tured me. He was different from the 
common run. There was no ranting, no 
bombast, no cant. The fellow was plead- 
ing with the church people to take Christ 
into their lives. He said a man who pro- 
fessed to be a Christian and who wasn’t on 
speaking terms with every man in his 
town ought to get right with God or get 
out of the church. That sounded like 
honest-to-God religion to me. I went to 
hear Burke Culpepper again. 


M“ SECOND appearance at the tent 
was a signal for a determined and 
united effort upon the part of the active 
brethren and sisters to save my soul. Itwas 
an embarrassing situation for me, and I 
might have quit the meetings but for an in- 
vitation from the evangelist for anyone to 
testify as to any benefit derived from the 
meetings. I came to my feet. I told the 
evangelist and his audience of possibly 
two thousand that I was delighted with his 
work and with the message he had brought 
to the people. I told them that I had no 
quarrel with Christianity; that nowhere 
in any of my writings against preachers 
and churchianity would they find one 
word in conflict with the gospel of Jesus 
of Nazareth. I told them that if there 
was any great divergence in our views it 
was hari believed that the teachings of 
Jesus were practicable, and the Church 
didn’t. I was sure the Church did not 
believe in the practical application of the 
teachings of de Master; because, while 
stressing its creeds and dogmas, tt had 
utterly refrained from frankly facing the 
economic obstacles to a hoera acceptance 
of Christ’s teachings. 

There was an embarrassing silence fol- 
lowing my qualified confession of faith 
and expression of doubt. And then the 
evangelist stepped to the very front of his 
platform, and leaning far out, told the 
congregation not to worfy about the sal- 
vation of W. O. Saunders. “I behold in 
him a man who is seeking God for himself, 
a man capable of thinking for himself. He 
will find God.” 

That evangelist from Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, knew how to handle a crank. 

Before he finished his campaign in Eliz- 
abeth City he had persuaded the church 
people themselves to bury their differ- 
ences. He went into the very courthouse, 
where court was in session. Two lawyers 
in that court had been implacable enemies 
for years, and one had carried murder in 
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his heart for the other. Before Burke 
Culpepper got through with them the 
had their arms around each other’s nec 
and everybody in the court-room was 
shaking hands with everybody else. 

~ Suddenly I discovered that I, the crank, 
the pariah, the monster, the assassin of 
character, had become popular. People 
who had never spoken to me before re- 
membered that I had done a lot of good 
for the town! There was less graft than in 
former years. The streets were paved. 


The sanitary condition of the town had 
improved. The town had forged ahead in 
every way. A year later, I was unani- 


mously elected to represent the county in 
the General Assembly. 

The autobiography of this crank is a 
long story, full of many details that must 
be omitted. If it contains anything of 
value to other cranks, if it carries any life 
lesson worth while, it is probably this: A 
crank may be made either a useful or a 
useless instrument in a community, ac- 
cording to how you turn him. 


AM often told that “The Independent” 
is the best-looking, besnadvead country 
newspaper in America. It has the respect 
and confidence of the northeastern North 
Carolina public which it serves. “The 
Independent” has succeeded only as it 
has served its people. I have worked al- 
most sixteen hours a day for more than 
thirteen years, putting my best and my 
worst into this country newspaper. The 
best has survived, while the worst has 
nearly disappeared with the fading recol- 
lection of those wild days when spades 
were spades. I have given much punish- 
ment and, in turn, have been punished 
much for my crankiness. Out of it all I 
have learned a few lessons that may be 
epigrammatically stated: 

I have learned that the American peo- 
ple have a lively passion for the truth, the 
whole truth, ard wockinn but the truth, 
about everything and everybody—except 
themselves and their family connections. 

I have learned that the people prefer 
entertainment to reformation. Even the 
medicine faker could not have sold his 
wares without his bag of tricks. 

I have learned that there are few heads 
for facts and figures, but that everybody 
has a heart. 

I have learned that I am not at all un- 
like other men, and that other men are not 
at all unlike me; all of us have our ideas, 
our ideals, our whims, our idiosyncrasies— 
call them what you will—and a graveyard 
no larger than a county will eventually 


hold us all. 


H. G. WELLS, the famous English 
novelist, historian, philosopher, and 
student of world problems, in an in- 
terview next month by Bruce Bar- 
ton, will give you his selection of 
the six greatest men who ever lived. 
Mr. Wells’s “The Outline of History” 
—one of the most widely discussed 
books of the past decade—has fur- 
nished an exceptional background for 
his judgment. Before you open the 
magazine, it would be an interesting 
experiment to make your own selec- 
tion of the six greatest men in his- 
tory, and then see how your conclu- 
sions compare with those of Mr. 
Wells. 
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Guardians of the Circuits 


The telephone at your elbow 
seems so simple an instrument, it 
does its work so quietly and quickly, 
that it is difficult to realize the vast 
and complex cquipment, the deli- 
cate and manifold adjustments, the 
ceaseless human care “behind the 
scenes” in the central offices. 


Behind the scenes is the terminal 
of all the underground and over- 
head lines on the streets and high- 
ways. Here are the cable vaults; 
the great steel frames containing the 
thousands of separate wires and 
fuses for the subscribers’ lines; 
the dynamos and storage batteries ; 
the giant switchboards through 
which your telephone is connected 
with the other thirteen million tele- 
phones in the Bell System. 


And here, in charge of this 
equipment, are the guardians of the 
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Better Service 


circuits—the wire chief and his 
assistants—master electricians and 
experts in telephony. Their first 
duty is the prevention of “‘trouble.” 
By day and by night they are con- 
stantly testing the central office 
equipment, the overhead and under- 
ground lines, the subscribers” indi- 
vidual wires. And when, from 
some cause beyond control, ‘‘trou- 
ble” does occur, nine times out of 
ten it is repaired before the tele- 
phone subscriber suffers the slightest 
inconvenience. 


It is the skill of the men behind 
the scenes, together with scientific 
development and construction, effi- 
cient maintenance and operation, 
which make it possible for you to 
rely upon the telephone day and 


night. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 


Short-Story Writing 
A Course of Forty Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right alo: 
to the leading magazines and 
the best producing companies. 
Also courses in Play Writing, 
Photoplay Writing, Versifica- 
tion, Jo etc. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 
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USPEN(| 


\ | The largest selling Quality N 
J pencil in the world A 


17 Black Degrees—3 Copying 
| Known world-wide as the perfect pencil. 
Uusurpassed in smooth writing and draw- 
ing qualities, Famed for the satisfaction 
they give. 

AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 
210 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Spray Park, Northwest Slope, Mt. Rainier 


Learn What 


“Elbow -Room” Really Is! 


Dip into the vast Alpine meadows on the slopes 
of Mount Rainier—ride along the spectacular 
Columbia River Highway—sweep the entire length 
of your own enormous Pacific Northwest, follow- 
ing the route of “2000 miles of startling beauty.” ’ 


Fares 28% Lower 
Than in 1921 


Variety is the keynote. You'll see great forests, 
beautiful lakes, the Rocky and Cascade Mountains, 
the Inland Empire, as well as the interesting cities 
of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Butte, Helena, Spokane, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver, Victoria. 


S8 Round Trip—Chicago to 
North Pacific Coast 


There’s health and a jolly good time awaiting you 
— wonderful food, superb hotels —a real vacation. 


North Coast Limited— 
All-steel Crack Train of the Northwest. 
Leaves Chicago 10:10 a. m. daily. 


Stop at Yellowstone Park enroute? 


Write for free books, describing the wonders of the Great 
Pacific Northwest — as fascinating as fiction. 

A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
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My Advice to a Man 
Who Wants to Go 
in for Himself 


(Continued from page 16) 


experience. It teaches reasonable caution 
as well as self-reliance. 

I made my first business venture for 
myself in the town of Marengo, Illinois, 
where I was born. The opportunity was 
commonplace enough; just the sort of 
chance anybody might have. 

My father owned a one-fourth interest 
in a store in Marengo. As he had other 
business interests there, he told me I 
could go into the store to represent him; 
if I wanted to, I could buy his share of the 
business out of my salary and profits. I 
did so, paying interest on the unpaid por- 
tion until it was cleaned up. 

My father gave me nothing except op- 

ortunity. That is alla man needs. If he 
hae more, it often proves a hindrance. 

I was still in the store when a group of 
local creameries failed. The bankers who 
took charge wanted a manager and em- 
ployed me. They seemed to be satisfied 
with the way I ran the business, for pres- 
ently they suggested that I buy the 
creameries. 

I thought it was a good investment; but 
the price was twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, and I had only a fraction of that 
sum. Indeed, I could not scrape to- 
gether as much as three thousand! But, 
to my surprise, the bankers took that and 
accepted my promise to pay off the bal- 
ance as I could. 


HAT transaction gave me an insight 

into the attitude of banken and of busi- 
ness men. I learned then, as I have ob- 
served many times since, that they con- 
cern themselves less with the amount of 
money a man possesses than with the way 
he handles what he has. 

Within four or five years I managed to 
clear off the purchase price of the cream- 
eries out of the profits. 

Up to that time I had not had to make 
any decisions involving my cutting loose. 
My share in the store had come painlessly 
enough, although not without hard work; 
and it was the same way with the cream- 
eries. But presently I had to make a real 
decision. 

One of the bankers with whom I dealt 
in the creamery transaction had moved in 
the meantime to Duluth. We lunched 
together in Chicago one day, and over the 
cigars I remarked: 

“I believe now would be a good time to 
sell those creameries.” 

Evidently the banker pondered my re- 
mark thoughtfully, although he made no 
comment at the time; for not long after- 
ward I heard through him of an oppor- 
tunity in Duluth. Two men owned a 
wholesale grocery there, and they wanted 
a younger man to take charge of the busi- 
ness. The capital stock of the compan 
was one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. The two owners were willing to sell 
a one-third interest to the man who would 
take charge. i 

It looked to me like a good opening. 
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For one thing, it offered a great deal more 
scope than either the creameries or the 
store in Marengo, which had only a couple 
of thousand inhabitants at the time. 
One of the important things to consider 
about a business is how aaeh of a chance 
it has to grow. No ninety-horse-power 
man should hitch his energies perma- 
nently to a business that can never, under 
the happiest circumstances, develop a load 
of more than twenty-five or thirty horse- 
power. The possible scope of a wholesale 
grocery in Duluth, with the great, develop- 
ing Northwest near at hand, seemed to me 
far greater than that of a retail store and 
even a group of creameries in Marengo. 
On the other hand, the creameries and the 
store were comparatively sure. 
Nevertheless, I cut loose and sold every- 
thing; my interest in the store, the cream- 
eries—everything. I realized about fifty 
thousand dollars, and this I invested in 
the Duluth business, which was my risk. 
Mr. Ordean, one of the owners, told me 
that I was in charge of the business, and 
then went away to Europe. I did not see eg = 4 
him again for two years. Mr. Stone, the ; 
other owner, went off equally promptly to ee 
California. It was spring before I saw Corona has been m 
him again. In the meantime, I ran the y 
business. 


J KNEW nothing, at least from experi- helper for nine years t 29 


ence, of the wholesale grocery business. 
That is one of the fallacies which stifle 
achievement—the belief of some men that 
if they do break loose they must drop into 
something closely resembling the business 
in which they already have had experi- 
ence. But it is good management that 
makes a business earn profits. And the 
principles of good management do not 
change with the character of the business. ORONA can help you to increase your output 
If a man has really mastered these princi- , and income, just as it has hastened the success 
ples he can apply them in totally different | qui, is Mr. Conkiyn'e of thousands upon thousands of ambitious men 


lines. Corona (serial number 

Sales in the wholesale grocery were 27025.) The photo was ane Se 
about half a million dollars a year when I | of continuous use- At home, at the office, at school, or on a journey 
went to Duluth. By 1901, after ten ’round the world, this tireless little “‘secretary”’ is 


years, they had increased to about four 
million dollars, and a four-million-dollar thy A cing x help FOR: -turnout there and 


grocery business was pretty big in 1901. 
Our concern was then the largest whole- Why Corona is the most trouble-proof 
of all typewriters 


sale grocery west of Chicago. It was, ina 
sense, well worth holding on to. 

Corona was designed from the beginning as a 
portable typewriter. 


U 


“This wonderful little typewriter has aided me 
in my business, increased my income, made 
school-work easier for my children, been private 
secretary to my wife — and in nine years of the 
hardest kind of use has cost me but 35 
cents for repairs!” W. E. Conklyn, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


But once more I cut loose. 

Throughout the nineties, a generation 
ago, Minnesota was one of the great 
lumber-producing states of the country. 
We sold groceries to the lumber compa- 
nies. We also discovered a demand among 
the lumberjacks for heavy clothing— 
underwear, mittens, socks, rubbers, and 


It is built so strongly and so simply that it practi- 
cally never gets out of order. And its construction 
has been proven sound by sixteen years of actual use. 


z ren N: Elizabeth Con- 
other articles of a similar nature. There | kiyn and Dad's Corona Send for the free booklet 
-good ` are the best of friends. A j è 
was no wholesale dry-goods house in| Neney isten years old, It is full of the actual experi- 


Duluth to supply this type of material. | Corona is nine. ences of men and women whom 
Consequently, we started what was known A 
as a “‘wanigan” department for that pur- Corona has helped to success in 
pose. And this gave me an idea—led me many lines of endeavor. 

to vision an opportunit 


While there was no whaler dry-goods | ` 
business in Duluth, my experience in 
Marengo had been mainly with dry RO 
goodi: 5 va panaineed gill ia the 
wholesale dry- s people in Chicago. Saye y 
All this naturally led me to think of estab- The Personal Writing Machine 
lishing such a business to serve the North- REGUSPATOPE TT QE po o E oS zeae ists sua a N aa 


Coupon! 
For booklet 
No. 2. Address 
Corona Typewriter 
Co., Inc, Groton, N.Y. 


west Built by Name 
S : RON i 5 
Duluth is at the head of the Great CORONA eo ITER CO: ane EEE EEOAE EALA AEEA 


Lakes, a point where goods that have 
been in transit by steamer for a long dis- 
tance necessarily break bulk before they 


up-take it with yo 
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| East or West-A Good Nights Rest 


i Let old ke Erie lull you to sleep for one night of your trip—East or West. 
| You'll find tomfort and quiet on a completely appointed steamer and will wake 
| up refreshed. 

Great Ship “Seeandbee”” and Steamers “City of Erie’ and “City of Buffalo."! 
Daily, May 1 to November 15. 


I Railroad tickets between Cleveland and Buffalo 

I good for transportation on our steamers, 

|| gee RN fride every Saturday from July Tourist map for automobilists sent on 
m T 2nd. request. 

| Ask your ticket agent or any tourist Daily Service — June 11th to Sept. 4th 

| agency for tickets via C. & B. Line. between Toledo and Buffalo, via Put-in- 

| New Tourist Automobile Rate — $10.00 Bay and Cedar Point. Fare $6.65. 

Ill round trip with two days return limit for Send 5 cents for colored puszle chart of 

I] cars not exceeding 127 inches wheelbase. the Great Ship “‘Seeandbee."" Also ask for 

|} Cars over 127 inches wheelbase, $14.50. pictorial booklet (free). 


and most 
costly steamer on in- 
land waters of the 
world. 600 ft, long, 


The Cleveland & Buffalo ‘Transit Company 
Room 508, E. 9th St. Pier 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Lv. Cleveland 9:00 p.m. Lv. Buffalo 9:00 p.m. 


Ar. Buffalo 7:30a.m. Ar. Cleveland 7:30 a. m. 
Eastern Standard Time Eastern Standard Time 


Going to Europe? ee i i 


Travel by |: is published in the “Directory of Directors,” 


and is a fairly familiar name in the business world. 

E U N R D I don't know just how much you would have to 
A ” | 
| 


offer to induce me to write a piece like this if I 
THERE IS NO BETTER WAY 


didn’t believe what I wrote was true. But I can 
ONE MILLION TONS 


tell you this much—I have written this for nothing. 
If you answer it by pinning a dollar to the coupon 
OF LARGE AND LUXURIOUS 
STEAMERS 


your action will not put one single penny in my 
pocket. How much you will make only you will 
ever know. But it will be something: I am positive 
of that. Otherwise I would not take the time to 
write this. 

For the thing that this dollar will bring you is, 
in my opinion, the secret by which the big incomes 
in business are made. l defy any man to read it 
and not be more aggressive in his own behalf on 
account of it. Every salesman ought to carry it 
— in his pocket all this year. a is ae 

a iori i ‘i thinking so much of salesmen. I am thinkin 
she MIEI equipped with the thousands of men in business who have ability, 
oil-burning engines and yet somehow don’t know just how to reach out 
and get what is coming to them. This little book, 


AQUITANIA BERENGARIA called “Bare-Handed Selling,” will show them how 
The World's ~~ Oneotibe World'sLargea’s ||| cretyaree in the mont portant rk n te 


Wonder Ship 


MAURETANIA 
Holder of the “Blue Riband" of the Atlantic 


and most Luxurious Liners make things come their way. 

I realize that I haven't said very much about the 
contents of the book. But I'll tell you this: If you 
don’t agree that it is worth all it costs you and more 
send it back and I'll see that the publishers send 
A back the dollar. It’s got the one thing you need t 
For Schedules and All Information apply to help you get what you want. Take my word for that. 


CUNARD & ANCHOR 
STEAM SHIP LINES 
Cunard Building 
or Branches and Affencies 
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NOTE BY THE PUBLISHERS 
The above was written by the chief executive of 
a large business organization who had read ‘‘Bare- 
Handed Selling” and recommended it to all his asso- 


New York 


ciates. We accept the proposition he lays down— 
Selling” 


that is, if Bare- Handed 
costs you and much more, send it back and gel your 
dollar back. Let us take all the risk; merely pin 
a $1 bill to the coupon and mail it to-day. 


Reynolds Publishing Company, Inc., 

416 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Here is One Dollar, for which please send me, 
postpaid, one copy of “Bare-Handed Selling,” on 
the conditions set forth in your advertisement. 


ling” is not worth all it * 


can go further. And it is an old saying 
that “where bulk breaks, trade makes.” 

I believed in the opportunity—but I al- 
ready had a “sure thing.” My earlier ex- 
periences, however, had been too conclu- 
sive for me to hesitate long, and in 1901 I 
again burned my bridges and took a 
chance. I organized a company, in which 
I kept the control, with a capital of two 
hundred thousand dollars. In order to do 
it, I had to sell out my entire interest in 
the wholesale grocery company; an inter- 
est which, by that time, had about dou- 
bled in value. 

The business that grew out of this sec- 
ond adventure is now capitalized, after 
twenty years, for three million dollars. 
We have found fresh opportunities to cut 
loose within the business. We saw, for 
example, the chance to add manufactur- 
ing to our wholesale activities; and also, 
not many years ago, we acquired a retail 
store. The combined sales of all the 
branches are now many millions a year. 


(THE point of all this, the important thing 
I want to say, is simply that there 
would be no business at all except for a 
certain decision; a decision involving, as 
such decisions always do, a so-called “sure 
thing” on the one hand, and an attractive 
opportunity, with the risk of failure, on 
the other. 

Time after time I have seen enterprises 
turn out so well for men who struck out 
for themselves that I have no heart to 
counsel employees to remain with me, 
when I know they are thinking of going in 
for themselves and when I believe their 
prospects are favorable. I can’t think of 
a man in our business whom I would like 
to lose; but there is not one whom I would 
try to hold, if I felt fairly sure he would 
better himself by leaving us and startin 
out “on his own.” Indeed, at times 
have even told ourmen about opportunities. 

A few years ago, for example, I learned 
that a certain retail store could be bought 
at an advantageous price. I considered it 
an excellent opportunity, and brought it 
to the attention of one of our managers, a 
reliable man whom we had no wish to part 
with. He investigated, and bought the 
store. To-day, after several years, he is a 
leading citizen in the town where the store 
is located. He has the satisfaction of 
owning his business. He is accountable 
to no superior. And the independence of 
the self-reliant man is a possession worth 
more to him than a great deal of money. 

I do not mean to imply, of course, that 
every man ought to go into business for 
himself. Certainly not! But I do mean 
that if a man is going to make good in a 
large way even in a salaried posttion, he 
must have as much courage and self-re- 
liance as it usually takes to break away 
from the shelter of a salary when a larger 
opportunity appears. mean, 
further, that men who can make good in a 
fairly large way working for somebody 
else, can usually make good working for 
themselves. 

If I were thinking of striking out for 
myself again to-day, I should give atten- 
tion to four points; and, by the way, these 
four poincs are essential also in taking on 
a new enterprise within a business. 
should want to assure myself: 

First, that I had sufficient money; 

Second, that I could gather the right 
people about me and direct them; 


` 
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Third, that I would be willing to work 
hard, and that I knew what hard work 
meant; 

Fourth, that an attractive place existed, 
or could be created, for the business I 
planned to go into. 

The amount of money absolutely needed 
must depend on the character of the 
business chosen; but, even so, the amount 
is not nearly so important as the kind. 
Other things being equal, the earned and 
saved dollar is worth two of any other brand 
in the eyes of the banker; and the banker 
is the man who measures, more carefully 
than anybody else, the value of your dol- 
lars when you start in business; for he is 
the man who will lend to you—or will re- 
fuse to lend. 

Ability to pick and to direct the right 
kind of people is important; and so is the 
ability to do hard work. In our country 
store in Marengo we opened at six in the 
morning, and we had no closing hour. 
Sometimes we locked up at eight o’clock, 
but often it was ten, eleven, or even later. 

It hardly need be said that a man 
should not rashly engage in the first new 
venture that happens to come his way. 
He should give it thorough investigation. 
The salaried job may prove to be better, 
after all. But it has been my experience, 
in this connection, that rashness is usually 
exhibited in other directions. A man is 
only too likely to be rash about the small 
things that, in his judgment, do not in- 
volve important decisions; he may run 
out and pick up a job rashly, and then 
stick to it with the fervor of a salt-water 
mussel; but he will not be “rash” enough 
to muster up the nerve required to go into 
a business to which he may have given a 
great deal of secret thought and intelligent 
study. 


THINK I should add to the items for 

consideration enumerated above, the 
need for friends. I would make just as 
many friends, and just as many kinds of 
friends, as I could. In business, when prices, 
qualities, and other factors are equal, the 
buyer gives his order to the man he likes 
best. 

And that is not all: You never know 
when or how friendship may come to your 
assistance. It was a friend—the banker 
with whom I had lunch—who first turned 
me toward Duluth, when I had not even 
thought of locating there. Later, when I 
was starting our present business, the 
friends I had made in retail stores scat- 
tered all over the Northwest helped 
greatly by turning their orders in our di- 
rection. 

Add to friendship and the other consid- 
erations, a measure of common sense, and 
a man needs no more to start in for him- 
self. As a rule, his knowledge of the line 
he intends to take up need not be exhaus- 
tive, in advance. If he has the stuff in him, 
he will pick up what he does not know, 
but needs to know, as he goes along. 

“What?” some men ask, “is the best 
age to start in for myself?” 

That has always seemed to me a fatuous 
question. My answer to it is simple: “The 
day you start to work!” 

Begin: then to study how you can ulti- 


pf Bungalow Camps 


—where you can wear old clothes and 
get close to nature in the heart of the 
Canadian Pacific Rockies. 


Stay as long as you please at one Camp, 
and then move on to the next by an 
easy pony ride or walk. 

Each Camp is clean, comfortable and 
different. 


Lake Wapta Camp 
Lake O’Hara Camp 
Yoho Valley Camp 
Emerald Lake Chalet Camp 
Lake Windermere Camp 
These five camps are all on or near the 


line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
in the most beautiful districts of the 


Canadian Pacific Rockies 


You can spend the entire summer in 
these camps, or a few days if that is all 
you can spare. Riding, walking, climb- 
ing, camera hunting, fishing, swimming, 


Rates are Moderate 


Prices at Camps,$5.50 per day, American 
plan, or $5 per day if you stay a week 
or longer, except at Emerald Lake Chalet 
Camp, rates on application. 


Canadian Pacific 


acan kies 


For tull information consult the nearest Canadian Pacific Agent. 


mately become an owner, or part-owner, 140 S. Clark St. 
either of that business or of some other. 
Doing so will make you a better employee, 
as long as you stick, for you will endeavor 


to learn as much as you can, realizing that 


New York, N. Y., Madison Ave. at 44th St. ales 
San Francisco, Cal. 675 Market St. Los Angeles, Cal. 605 S. Spring St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 420 Locust St. Montreal, Can. . 141 St. James St. 


and in nearly all principal cities in the United States and Canada. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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The greatest danger 


in your meals today 


The body has two constant needs 
which must be met by our daily diet 
—the need to build up body tissues 
and help eliminate waste matter 


GREAT nutrition expert says 

we are in danger because we 
eat so many artificial foods— 
things which are convenient un- 
der modern conditions but which 
have been robbed of valuable 
properties in manufacture. Many 
even of our natural foods are in- 
complete and do not give us the 
food factors we need. 


One familiar food, however, 
stands out above all the others 
as the richest known source of 
the B vitamin—yeast. Just the 
everyday cake of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast you buy from the grocer. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast has a truly re- 
markable effect on the whole digestive 
system. It contains not only vitamin but 
other vital food factors which help build 
up body tissues, protect against disease, 
and keep the intestines healthy. 

How many have heard that laxatives 
never remove the cause of the trouble 
and yet never act on that knowledge? 
Begin now. Start eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast today—and gradually give up 
laxatives. Laxatives weaken the muscles 
of the intestines but right eating strength- 
ens them. That is why many men and 
women have already found relief from 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 


is a natural corrective food 


Primitive man easily secured the 
necessary food factors from his 
fresh meats and reen leafy vege- 
tables, but modern diet often lacks 
these vital elements. 


intestinal inactivity—even chronic cases. 
Take advantage of their experiences and 
free yourself from this widespread com- 
plaint. 

Doctors and professors of medicine 
recommend fresh yeast as an intestinal 
antiseptic, an aid to complete and regular 
elimination. 

For the vast numbers of people who 
suffer with indigestion Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is a natural corrective. It is so 
digestible itself that it places no strain 
upon the weakened system. It helps the 
flow of bile and pancreatic juice, and 
makes it possible for you to get more 
nourishment from the other foods you eat. 


Almost everybody grows to like the 
distinctive flavor just as they grew to 
like olives and oysters. Many prefer the 
taste of the plain cake, nibbling it a little 
at atime. Others like to dissolve it in 
boiling water, cold water, milk, fruit- 
juices, coffee or cocoa. Still others like 
it spread on bread or crackers. It is very 
popular in malted milk drinks. 

Get your 2 or 3 cakes today. Place a stand- 
ing order with your procer, 200,000 grocers 
carry Fleischmann’s Yeast. If your grocer is 
not among them, write to the Fleischmann 
agency in your nearest city—they will supply 
you. 

Send for free booklet, “The New Importance 
of Yeast in Diet.” Address THE FLEISCH- 
MANN COMPANY, Dept. 7306, 701 Washing- 
ton St., New York. 


all you learn will apply some day in your 
own business. 

I started for myself when I was twenty- 
two, at the time my father allowed me to 
buy his interest in the country store. I 
started for myself again when I bought 
the creameries, a few years later. I started 
once more when I went to Duluth in 1891; 
I was thirty-four then. And I started for 
myself the last time when I was forty- 
four. 

But I feel that I was also working for 
myself even way back when I was fifteen 

ears old, and ran off to St. Paul to a job 
in a bank at twenty-five dollars a month. 
After about a year in that position, my 
father sent me to the University of Mich- 
igan for two years. Yet even then I was 
storing up experience. In that sense, I do 
not believe anybody can start for himself 
too early. 

Get your experience with somebody 
else if you think you must; but feel your- 
self an owner from the start. I should not 
want to work with any organization for a 
salary if I did not have the opportunity, 
or see the prospect, of becoming one of the 
owners. If a man does not want to 
come an owner in the business that pays 
him his salary, or if, wanting to, he does 
not have the opportunity, I strongly sus- 
pect that something is wrong:with him 
z ha the Comin anye-prdiably with 

oth. 


I BELIEVE very heartily in employees be- 
coming part owners of the business they 
are with, either through the purchase of 
stock or a part interest, even though it be 
but a working interest. Employees who 
do this are naturally the ones to receive 
most consideration from their employers 
as time goes on; they are the ones to suc- 
ceed to the management as the older 
heads drop out. 

It takes courage for a man to invest in 
his employer’s business, just as it takes 
courage to strike out and invest in a busi- 
ness for himself. If a man is unwilling to 
show his faith in the business by investing 
money in it, his employer can hardly be 
blamed for failing to show faith in the 
man’s fitness for positions of large respon- 
sibility. 

Trust begets trust. There is a circle of 
men connected with me to whom the suc- 
cess of the present business can largely be 
credited. They have been encouraged to 
become part owners as rapidly as they 
could do so; some of them hold quite large 
blocks of stock. The incentive supplied 
by this ownership has been invaluable 
to the business and to themselves. 

If, having the opportunity to become a 
part owner, a man holds back, or is afraid, 
or refuses for insufficient reasons, he is 
merely another variety of sure-thing 
worker. And the sure thing, I would sug- 
gest, is seldom so sure as it seems. In bad 
times, sure-thing workers are the first to 
lose their jobs. They have no recourse, 
because they have not troubled themselves 
to get a voice in the management. And 
they are worse off, because they have 
never learned in good times to depend on 
themselves; they have always sought, 
w.th a sense of easy relief, the shelter of a 
salary provided by somebody else. 

And so I say, if you don’t actually cut 
loose from your salary, by all means cut 
loose from leaning on others. Take respon- 
sibility and learn to like it. 
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“We Wouldn't Take 
$40,000 for Those 
Four Trees!” 


(Continued from page 27) 


Take a large box and sink itin the 
ground at the back of your garden or 
rd. Put in a layer of leaves, then a 
yer of soil, then a layer of street sweep- 
ings. Keep on until the box is filled. 
ter a while mix it all up together. In 
the spring put this on your flower beds 
and scatter it under your trees. You can 
add manure to it if the tree is starving for 
food, although we use a concentrated 
plant food which gives better results. 
“Very few people seem to understand 
that the roots of a tree need air. If you 
have seen cypresses growing in Southern 
swamps you know that the roots come 
up above the water, then bend back again, 
forming what are called ‘knees.’ ‘These 
knees are simply the roots coming up for 
air. In riding through the country, watch 
for trees growing in cultivated fields. In- 
variably, unless a tree has been injured, 
it grows superbly where the ground about 
it is plowed, letting the air and water 
reach the roots. Always remember that 
the roots are the vital thing. Keep them 
in good condition and the top mill ‘be all 
right—unless it receives an injury from 
some outside source.” 


“DEFORE you go into that,” I said, 

“tell me Bes to get good trees in the 
first place. What kinds will best stand 
being transplanted?” 

General y speaking, trees with ‘tap’ 
roots—that is, a strong central root which 
goes straight down—will not bear trans- 
planting except where very young, or 
when they have had special root treat- 
ment in the nursery. This includes all 
nut-bearing trees, such as hickories, wal- 
nuts, chestnuts, and oaks. The best va- 
rieties for transplanting are the trees with 
branching roots, such as maples, elms, 
sycamores, willows, birches, hackberries, 
and liquidambar, or sweet gum, a beauti- 
ful tree which deserves much greater pop- 
ularity than it now enjoys. The easiest 
to transplant are willows, elms, maples, 
and liquidambar, in the order named. 

“Transplanting large trees can be suc- 
cessful if done with special apparatus and 
the skill of great knowledge and experi- 
ence. Otherwise, it is a hazardous under- 
taking. The roots that are essential to the 
life of the tree are the ‘feeders;’ these are 
the fine rootlets at the extreme ends of 
the roots. If the tree is a large one, it is 
eaprectel! to take up as great a mass of 
soil as would be necessary to include the 
feeders. This is particularly true of ever- 
greens. 

“Yet it can be done—if you have both 
patience and money! The common prac- 
tice is to dig a trench around a tree at a 
distance of one foot for each two inches 
of the diameter of the trunk at its base. 
For example, if the tree is twelve inches in 
diameter, the trench will be six feet from 
the trunk. This trench is then filled with 
rich earth; and in two yeats’ time, the 
roots, where they were cut by the trench, 
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He: “Right key at last!” 
She: “Don’t tell me 
you've found it!” 


And She some more: “How 
very clever of you to find it 
after only five minutes!” 


MATTER of fact it’s the fault of 
the method not the man. His keys 
are in a time-wasting, pocket-bulging 
bunch. He ought to have a Buxton 
Keytainer. 


A KEYTAINER keeps keys flat, or- 
derly, and free from tangling alli- 
ances. Asconvenient for women as for 
men. Prevents key-worn pockets and 
key-torn bag linings. Various leathers; 
sizes holding 1 to 16 keys; from 25c 
to $5.00. 


The new Buxton key-hook looks 
like this Cow. The hump pre- 
vents loss of keys. 


WEAR your keys the correct way, ina 
Buxton Keytainer. At your dealer’s. 


DEALERS: Write for information 
on $30 introductory assortment. 


BUXTON INC., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MARBRIDGE BLDG., NEW YORK 
Dept. M 
In Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., 
Winnipeg; Julian Sale Leather Goods Co., 
Toronto. 


BUXTON 
KEYTAINER 


The original patented Key-Kase 


will have sent out a mass of fibrous feed- 
ing roots. The tree with all this new 
growth of feeders, can then be taken up 
when the ground is frozen so that the mass 
of earth will adhere to the roots. 

“A well-known company makes a uni- 
form charge of $35 a day for the use of a 
tree-moving equipment and a man to 
operate it. The total cost of moving trees 
depends on conditions. For instance, to 
move a maple, 12 inches in diameter, a 
distance Ti one mile over good roads, 
would cost about $175, provided a maxi- 
mum ‘ball’ of earth were taken with the 
roots. To move a maple tree, two feet in 
diameter, the same distance under the 
same conditions, would cost about $425. 
Any distance less than ten miles would 
not make much difference in the cost. 
To move a cedar tree that was 30 feet in 
height, a distance of one mile, would be 
much cheaper, costing only about $30. 

“The largest tree I have ever known to 
be moved was a cedar of Lebanon on an 
estate in Scotland. It was five hundred 
years old, probably the oldest tree ever 
transplanted. It stood near the wall of a 
castle to which a wing had to be built; and 
the tree was therefore moved to a spot 
five hundred feet distant. A huge exca- 
vation like a cellar, seven feet deep, was 
made at this spot, and a great quantity 
of sod and other material that would make 
good tree food was dumped into it. Then 
a trench six feet deep was dug around the 
tree at a distance of twenty feet from the 
trunk. Next, they went to the woods and 
cut down four straight, strong trees and 
trimmed off all the branches. They tun- 
neled under the cedar, from the trench at 
one side to the opposite trench, thrust the 
four trees through these tunnels, and 
then jacked the tree up with the mass of 
earth. With oeral, machinery they 
hauled it to its new home. It took a week 
to ‘slush’ the soil in under it and com- 

lete the job. The tree not only survived, 

ut took on new life. It was a very ex- 
pensive operation; but it saved to the 
owner of the estate something which no 
amount of money could have purchased 
for him otherwise. 


“YWVHILE we were talking about trees 
along paved streets, I meant to tell 
you that the varieties which do best under 
those conditions are European plane trees 
(sycamores), Norway maples, pin oaks, and 
elms. A great many silver maples—or 
soft maples, as they are commonly called 
—have ech planted, because they grow 
rapidly. This promise of fast growth is a 
temptation; but it should not be yielded 
to! Silver maples are weak and ‘crotchy;’ 
they are likely to be split, or to have a big 
branch torn off, in any severe storm. 

‘hen your troubles begin, as I will ex- 
plain later. 

“ Here is another point (I have no trees 
to sell; so I can say this freely): If you buy 
your young trees of a reliable nurseryman 
they have a much better chance of doing 
well than they would have if you got them 
in their ‘wild state,’ as from some neigh- 
boring piece of woodland. Nursery trees 
have a mass of fibrous roots close to the 
base of the tree; whereas a tree growing 
wild has spreading roots. 

“ But be sure to buy of reliable nursery- 
men, not of somebody who happens along 
and who may sell you something quite 
different from what he claims it is. I have 


known of rank swindles being perpetrated 
on guileless purchasers. So, go to a Teli- 
able man. The best size is a tree from an 
inch and a half to two inches in diameter 
at the base. Excavate a hole three feet 
wide and two and one-half feet deep. 
Put in sod or partly rotted leaves to a 
thickness of one foot, spread over this an 
inch or so of soil, and tramp it down sol- 
idly. This provides food and draws the 
roots down when the tree starts growing, 
thus supplying moisture in hot weather. 
The tree will come from the nursery with 
its roots wrapped in dampened straw or 
moss, unless you have ordered them to be 
‘balled’ with earth. Take off the wrap- 

ings, place the tree in the center of the 
hole prepared for it, spread out the roots 
carefully, then shove in soil to a thickness 
of one foot. Having done this, pour in 
enough water to make the soil a thick 
mud, at the same time swaying the tree 
back and forth so that the wet soil will 
settle thoroughly down through and 
around the roots. This will take three or 
four pails of water. Then put in enough 
more soil to fill the hole—and be sure it 
is good soil. Be careful not to set the tree 
so that it stands more than two inches 
deeper in the ground than it did before 
transplanting. It must be braced with a 
stake or an old iron pipe. The wire by 
which it is attached to the stake should 
be run through a piece of old rubber hose 
to keep it from chafine the trunk of the 
tree. 


“HeY far apart should trees be set?” 
I asked. 

“That depends on the species. Elm 
trees should be about fifty feet apart; 
plane trees forty feet; Norway maples 
forty feet; and pin oaks thirty-five feet. 
One of the commonest mistakes is to 

lant too many trees. The idea seems to 

e that some of them will probably die; 
and then you will have some left, at any 
rate. 

“ But this is poor reasoning. Buy fewer 
trees, and put the money saved into car- 
ing for those you have. There is no reason 
why a tree should die if you give it nour- 
ishment and protect it from injury. 
Planting trees too close together is an 
injustice to all of them. The food and 
water supply has to be divided among 
just that many more hungry and thirsty 
roots. If they all live, you keep putting 
off the ‘thinning-out’ process you said 
you would undertake. The result is that 
the branches have no chance to spread, 
and you get a row of spindling, scanty- 
foliaged trees, instead of the beautiful and 
symmetrical spread you should have. 

“In planting a young tree near your 
house, remember that it will grow! Its 
top now is only a few feet in diameter; 
but if you give it room it will reach and 
reach, farther and farther; until, within 
your lifetime, it will easily cover a circle 
from thirty to fifty feet across. You gayly 
set it only ten feet from your house now. 
Inevitably you will have a one-sided, un- 
symmetrical tree. 

“Another common mistake is to plant 
a fast-growing tree near a more desirable 
variety of slower growth. This is a good 
deal hike thinking that you can eat cake 
and have it too. You think you will enjoy 
the hustling tree while you are waiting for 
the other one to grow up. Sometimes 
people have a large silver maple (soft 
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maple) which is deteriorating. They 
think they will be forehanded, and plant 
a better tree near it, so that the latter 
will be well started by the time the silver 
maple goes. 

“What happens is this: The ‘feeding’ 
roots of the hie maple are just about 
where the people plant the new tree— 
their hope of the future. These feeders 
take most of the food and water supply 
at that point. The new tree worries along 
on short rations and perhaps gives up the 
ghost. In any case, it does not begin to 
do as well as it would if the old maple 
were cut down, the ground prepared for 
the new claimant, and it hea. the field to 
itself. Either plant your new tree far 
enough from old ones to assure it of the 
food, air, and water it needs; or else take 

our choice between the old and the new. 
Vou can’t do justice to either by making 
them share between them what is enough 
for only one. 

“Don’t crowd your grounds with trees. 
The most baong thing in the world is 
a perfect tree. One such tree is a greater 
ornament to a place than half a dozen 
mixed-up specimens, so crowded that no 
one of them has a chance to develop 
symmetrically. 


“QNE of the amazing things about peo- 
ple is that they so often say, ‘Oh, 
what’s the use of my planting a tree on mi 
property? It takes years to grow. Pll 
never get any good out of it! Anyhow, 
I may not live here all my life.’ 

“In a way, that is a pretty selfish atti- 
tude. But it is also a mistaken one, even 
from a selfish point of view. Even a youn 
tree is charming. It grows more besut 
every year. You will find yourself taking 
ever-increasing delight in it. If you live 
in its company for ten, twenty, thirty 
years, you will have provided yourself 
with something no money could tempt 
you to give up. And, no matter if you do 
move, your property will be more salable 
if you have planted trees on it. That is 
a statement which every real estate agent 
will verify. Other things being equal, a 
house with trees around it will sell twice 
as quickly as one that stands stark in the 
middle of a bare piece of ground. If you 
had planted trees five years ago, when 
you were saying ‘Oh, what’s the use!’ you 
would be enjoying them now. If you 
haven't aged. them, it is time to do it 
now. 

“I talk to you,” Mr. Davey interrupted 
himself, with a laugh, “as if you were the 
people I am thinking about. But you will 
tell them what I say; so that’s all right.” 

“Suppose I wanted to plant trees on a 
hillside,” I said, “or any slope where the 
drainage left the soil rather dry most of 
the time: What kinds would bb best in 
such a location?” 

“Sugar maples, conifers—that is, pine, 
spruce, and so on—and some of the oaks.” 

“What trees do best in different sec- 
tions of the country?” 

“Well, in the Northern states, maples, 
sycamores (European plane), birch, beech, 
most of the oaks, tulip, liquidambar, 
honey locust, horsechestnut, linden (bass- 
wood), sour gum, white ash, black walnut, 
gingko (a Japanese tree), mountain mag- 
nolia (the cucumber tree), and wild 
cherry. ‘his last one is important be- 
cause the birds love it—and I want to tell 
you that if we do not turn over a new leaf 
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M. peated , WHOSE DISCOVERY LEAVES LESS USE FOR 
IN SPECIALISTS AND FOR BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 


SCIENTIST FINDS COMPOUND 
THAT CLEANSES SKIN 
BY VACUUM! 


Evacuates the Pores and Purges the Skin of Every Impurity 


(BY WILLIAM R. DURGIN) 

OMEN, give thanks to Mr. Mc- 

Gowan, an Englishscientist scarce 

out of his twenties. His discovery 
means that a beautiful skin is now a mere 
matter of personal cleanliness; that a skin 
can be kept beautiful with an hour's care 
weekly! 


After five years of experiment, an element has 
been found that purges one’s skin. Its action is 
gentle, but positive. Its use is delightful, not 
distasteful, for it is applied outside. Put it on; 
slip into your easy chair to dream or doze; in 
less than an hour the skin pores are cleansed. 


This flushing of the pores makes them tingle 
with relief and relaxation. The new bloom of 
color and velvety texture of skin are simply 
marvelous. Such is the magic of modern chem- 
istry. It always works, because it is Nature. 


How It Works 


E scientific name of this new element is 
Terradermalax. It is blended into a soft, 
plastic clay of exquisite smoothness. Place it on 
the face like a poultice. No expert masseuse’s 
fingers ever felt so soothing, for you feel this ele- 
ment working on every inch of skin. In half an 
hour wipe off with a towel—and with it every 
speck and spot of dirt. That’s all. For a week, 
or two, it is well to clean the skin every other 
day. Then once a week suffices. 


Terradermalax is a scientific achievement, not 
a cosmetic or cream. It is harmless, hygienic 
and helpful to the skin. Women on whom Mr. 
McGowan experimented daily for months, show 
skins and complexions of striking health and 
beauty. Texture of one’s skin—coarse or fine— 
makes no difference in the result. In fact, it is 
equally beneficial to men, 


Not On Sale 


NFORTUNATELY, Terradermalax cah- 

not be stocked by druggists. The vacuum 
element that cleanses so thoroughly must be 
fresh. The laboratory seals each can and dates 
every label. On store shelves, this element 
would lose its force, and their application would 
not be effective. So the laboratory supplies the 
users direct. 


How to Obtain a Supply 


AKING this new material is slow work. 

But the laboratory fills requests for single 
cans (two months’ supply) in the order of re- 
ceipt. With it come McGowan’s own direc- 
tions. Send no money, but pay the postman 
just $2.50 when delivered. McGowan says: 
“Any woman whose skin and complexion do not 
receive instantaneous and perfectly astonishing 
benefits that she can feel and see, may have this 
small laboratory fee back without question.” 
If you expect to be out when the postman calls 
you may safely send check or money order for 
$2.50 with your application, as the same guar- 
antee holds. 


Sallow, oily or muddy skin will soon be looked 
on not as a misfortune, but evidence of neglect. 
So if you desire a skin of perfect purity, softness 
and coloring, here is your opportunity. Just 
fill out this application and mail it at once. 


DERMATOLOGICAL LABORATORIES 
320 Plymouth Place, Chicago: 
Please send two months’ supply of freshly com- 
pounded Terradermalax soon as made. I will pay 
ostman just $2.50 for everything. My money to 
be refunded if asked 


and encourage our insectivorous birds, we 
will lose our trees. This is a vital matter. 
These birds must be multiplied, and must 
be encouraged to come into our towns. 
They have two enemies now: cats—and 
English ig ee Right here in my very 
own yard, English sparrows killed ten 
wrens within a few days. They are 
really bird-devils. They should be ruth- 
lessly exterminated. They do not serve 
us, as other birds do; and they kill the 
ones who are our friends. 

“But that would make a whole story 
of its own. I mustn’t get started on it, 
although it is a vital chapter in the story 
of our trees. To go badk to what I was 
saying: The wild cherry should be planted 
for another reason: it is very attractive 
to certain destructive insects. They flock 
to it—and then we can destroy them. 

er al eae West, x the trees I 
named will do well, especially sycamores, 
hackberries, oaks, dnd tulip pei ag In the 
South—except the extreme portion— 
these same trees may be planted, and also 
live oaks, magnolias, palms, holly, and 
numerous pines and other conifers. In 
the far West, the best varieties are all the 
anpe and the oaks, large-leaf maple, 
and Scotch and English elms. 


“(SPEAKING of insect enemies, the - 

more, gingko, sour gum, and liquidam- 
bar have perhaps the fewest of these ene- 
mies. Encourage birds to live in your trees. 
Build bird houses among .the branches. 
When you see a busy little nuthatch ex- 
ploring the bark, or a woodpecker tapping 
energetically, congratulate yourself. he 
are destroying insects and borers whic 
no amount of spraying will reach. Which 
does not mean that spraying is useless. 
On the contrary, it is absolutely neces- 
sary in many cases. Very often, too, a 
tree should be cleaned; especially the 
trunk and main branches. n’t take a 
draw-knife and scrape the bark from shade 
trees; but turn the hose on them with a 
lg, Yo ote A of water. Apple trees, how- 
ever, become really filthy, and should be 
cleaned occasionally with a currycomb or 
some other implement. So should pears, 
and other fruit trees. 

“Speaking of apple trees, there is noth- 
ing finer for anyone’s back yard; es 
cially if there are children in the family. 
They form a dense shade, grow low enough 
to exclude the sun most of the day, and 
are fine for climbing. In addition, they 
are a bower of beauty in spring and afford 
fruit in autumn.” 

“What is the hardest tree to climb?” 
I asked. 

“Well, the meanest trees are hackber- 
ries and locusts, because they are covered 
with little knobs which hurt your hands. 
The best trees for climbing are those that 
spread, with strong lateral branches; 
beech trees, for example, because their 
branches begin low on the trunk. Maples 
and oaks are good, too. Never let anyone 
climb one of your trees with the aid of 
sharp iron ‘climbers.’ They tear through 
the bark, opening wounds which will let 
in water, causing decay. 

“Decay!” exclaimed “Father John,” 
with a sudden gleam in his eyes. “I’ve 
been telling you a little about how to get 
trees. Now let me tell you how we can 
keep the trees we already have. I’ve said 
a good deal to you about trees needing 
water. They do—at the roots! But if it 
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gets into the tree through an injury to 
the trunk or the branches, it is a ve 
different matter. Never cut a branc 
from a tree if it can be avoided. Never cut 
it so that it leaves a projecting stub. Al- 
ways paint the surface exposed by a cut, 
no matter how small it is, and keep it 
painted! Don’t let tree butchers mutilate 
your trees. 

“Don’t set out a ‘crotchy’ tree, that is, 
a tree which divides and forms two upper 
trunks. Select a tree which has a central 
trunk that sends out lateral branches, 
while it continues upward, sending out 
other small side branches, forming a sym- 
metrical top. You can tell a ‘crotchy’ tree, 
no matter how young it is. As it grows 
older, it will have a tendency to split. 
Nature will heal the split at first. Then 
it will begin to split again; and again na- 
ture will heal it. But in the meantime 
moisture has got in through the crack. 
And when moisture enters any injured 
portion of a tree, a fungous growth begins 
to eat into the central structure. Insect 
life thrives in this decay. A tree may look 
perfectly sound outside, but be dying 
within. 

“As I said before, one great objection 
to soft maples is that they are often 
crotchy. Many otherwise fine elms divide 
into two upper trunks. Some years ago 
my son went to inspect the trees on the 
Henry M. Flagler estate. After he had 
looked them over, he called Mr. Flagler’s 
attention to an elm tree near the house. 

“How much is that three worth to 
you?’ he asked. Then, as Mr. Flagler 
seemed surprised by the question, my son 
said, ‘Would you take five thousand dol- 
lars for it?’ 

““Why,’ said Mr. Flagler, ‘of course 
not! Why do you ask?’ 

““T simply wondered how much you 
valued the tree,’ said my son, ‘because you 
are likely to lose it at any time.’ 

“He showed Mr. Flagler how the tree 
had repeatedly begun to split, and how 
nature had healed the fissure. He ex- 
plained what had been going on inside the 
tree. He said that it would be broken in 
some big storm, and that the half that 
would fall would probably be the half 
toward the house, because it already was 
leaning that way. When it went it would 
crash through the porch. 


“(HAT is one example of how decay 

entersatree. Ifa branch is cut off or 
broken off, and the exposed surface is not 
immediately protected, again we have 
decay. If the bark is cut through or 
chafed through, the same result follows. 
There may be no outward sign of it; but 
the decay eats down inside the bark, so 
that what looks like a solid trunk may be 
half rotten within. 

“Or a gang of workmen comes along 
and cuts a lot of branches out of one side 
of a row of trees to give passage for wires 
of some sort. When that happens the 
years of those trees are numbered, unless 
the wounds thus made are properly 
treated at once—and they seldom are. 

“A great many people have their trees 
pruned, either to make them symmetrical 
or on the theory that ‘cutting them back’ 
will make them send out a thicker growth 
of foliage. Trimming of trees should never 
be done by anyone but a trained expert. 
Otherwise, the tree is likely to receive 
injuries from which it cannot recover. 
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Some Products Made by National Lead Company 
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EF Do you ever 


You do, if you ever look at 
a beautiful church window 


OR its pieces of stained glass are held together by little 

strips of lead called cames. 

Just so you see lead, or some product into which lead 
enters, a dozen times a day, and you do not know it. 

Get up in the morning, and look out of your window to 
see what sort of day it is. Putty holds the panes—and 
there’s lead in good putty. Sash-weights are often made of 
lead. There’s lead in the paint of the window frames. 
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Your bath—with water coming through lead pipes into 
a tub whose porcelain surface contains lead. Is there a rub- 
ber stopper in your tub? There’s lead in that stopper, and 
in the glazed tile walls, too. 

Breakfast—and coffee out of a cup whose surface con- 
tains lead. If you go to business by subway, elevated, or 
trolley, you get where you’re going became there’s lead for 
the bearing metals which prevent destructive friction in 
the running of power-house machinery, and of the cars 
themselves. 

If you jump into your own car, you start it by means of 
a storage battery made of lead, and you ride on tires that 
contain lead. The tubes of your radiator are held together 
with a lead-and-tin solder. 

When you knock off for a bit of golf in the afternoon you 
use wooden golf clubs weighted with lead, you wear rubber- 
soled shoes, and perhaps you use a rubber tee. Rubber 
contains lead. 
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Of all the ways in which civilization makes use of lead 
and its products, the most important is the use of white- 
lead as the principal factor in good paint. 

The quality of the paint depends on the quantity of the 
white-lead it contains. White-lead furnishes the durability 
and the working qualities. 

National Lead Company makes white-lead of the highest 
quality, and sells it, mixed with pure linseed oil, under the 
name and trade mark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Write our nearest branch office, Department C, for a free copy of our 
“Wonder Book of Lead,” which interestingly describes the hundred- 
and-one ways in which lead enters into the daily life of everyone. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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Dutch Boy White-Lead Needle Metal 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead Orange Mineral 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil Sash Weights 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil Lead Wedges 


Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 
Dutch Boy Solders 


Lead-lined Tin Pipe 
Impression Lead 
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They Laughed 
at My Idea— 


But It Increased My Pay 


Warren Hartle’s own remarkable story. They 
told him it couldn’t be done—that it was a “fool 
stunt” to try. But he went ahead and was 
amazed to find how easy it was. From his $18 
a week job in the railway mail service he worked 
his way up to $10,000 a year. 


ss ARTLE, you're all wrong. 
advice and stay where you are.’ 
“But listen, Jim—” 

“Nothing doing. You can’t convince me that 
you can learn how to sell. If you had a selling 
personality, or if you had the ‘gift of gab’ it 
might be different. But you know yourself that 
you were never cut out to be a Salesman. It’s 
a fool stunt, that’s all.” 

Such was my running mate’s answer when I 
told him I intended to learn the Selling game. 
True, I didn’t know the first thing about Selling. 
Yet I had heard of a new amd easy method of 
learning Salesmanship that was accomplishing 
wonders. This amazing method disclosed the 
very secrets of Selling that were used by the 
most successful Salesmen in the Country. Men 
who previously knew nothing about Selling were 
getting results that were actually astonishing. 

Thereis M. K. Mellott of Pennsylvania, who was 
a farm hand, he tells us—‘'I am now sales-manager 
in the $10,000-a-year class.’’ Then there is J. P. 
Overstreet, of Denison, Texas. He was a police 
officer, earning less than $1,000 a year. Now he 


Take my 


writes: My earnings for March were over $1,000, 
and over $1,800 for the last six weeks.” C. W. 


Campbell, Greensburg, Pa., jum his earnings 
to $1,562 in one month. Charles L. Berry, of 
Winterset, Iowa, who quit his job as a farm 
hand and earned $2,140 in one month. 


Why Don’t You Get Into the Big 
Money Field ? 


Mr. Harile, Mr. Mellott, Mr. Overstreet, Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Berry are all Master Salesmen 
now. They landed into the big money class in an 
amazingly simple way, with the help of the Na- 
tional Salesmen’s Training: Association. Some 
time—somewhere back in the past, each of them 
read of this remarkable course of Salesmanship 
Training and Employment Service, just as you 
are reading of it today. Each one of them was 
dissatisfied with his earning capacity and cast 
his lot with the N. S. T. A. oday they are 
enjoying all the comforts and luxuries money can 
buy. Learn these secrets right in your own home 
during your spare time. 


Write for Free Book and 
Full Information 


Just mail the coupon for our free Book, ‘‘Mod- 
ern Salesmanship.’”’ Let us tell you how you can 
quickly become a Master Salesman. Let us 
show you how you too can step into the ranks of 
these big money makers of business. See how 
easily you can learn this fascinating, big pay pro- 
fession at home in your spare time. Learn what 
we have done for others and what we stand 
ready to do for you. Don’t put it off until to- 
morrow—write or call today. Every hour lost 
keeps you that much farther from success. Mail 
the coupon at once. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 23-G Chicago, Ill. 


National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n, 
Dept. 23-G, Chicago, III. 

Send me Free Proof that you can make me a 
Master Salesman and tell me about your Free 
Employment Service. Also send your Free Book 
and list of lines with openings for Salesmen. This 
does not obligate me in any way. 
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Unfortunately, a small army of ignorant 
‘tree doctors’ has arisen: quacks, who are 
as great an enemy to trees as other quack 
doctors are to their victims. People 
should study the subject for themselves; 
and then watch carefully anyone who un- 
dertakes any operation on their trees. 

“Dead branches always should be cut 
out. But don’t turn the job over to any 
ignoramus who can climb a tree and 
use a saw! That is what most folks do, 
with disastrous results in the course of 
time. 

“An almost incredible mania, which 
sometimes attacks otherwise sane per- 
sons, is that of pollarding their trees. I 
have seen a whole row of splendid elms 
absolutely shorn of every leaf and twig 
and branch, leaving only the trunk with 
some ghastly amputated limbs stickin 
out from it. It was simply murder! i 
have known a few cases where a tree was 
doing badly and heroic treatment of this 
kind was justifiable as a last resort, pro- 
vided it was done scientifically, and the 
‘patient’ was carefully watched. I have 
done it once or twice myself. But it is 
generally absolutely inexcusable; a wan- 
ton destruction. Yet it goes on. 
“W/OU spoke of the tree in front of your 
old home. Anyone who has a tree 
which shows signs of dying at the top 
should begin investigations at once. Itisa 
sure sign of trouble. Usually, it is a case of 
hunger or thirst, or both, as I told you. 
It may be a case of poisoning. Trees that 
are close to gas mains are likely to suffer 
if the pipes leak—and they usually do 
leak. I lay all my gas pipes in a slush of 
concrete which ‘sets’ around them. This 
not only prevents leakage, but also keeps 
the pipes from wearing out. 

“Tt is strange to me that people seem 
to accept the loss of their trees as if it 
were an inevitable misfortune; something 
over which they have no control. As a 
matter of fact, there is no reason why our 
trees should not live on for generations 
of human life. They will put up a game 
struggle for existence, even against ad- 
verse conditions. But they can’t live 
without food, water, and air at their roots. 
They cannot live if they have an open 
wound. We clean out these decayed areas, 
scientifically brace the interior, disinfect 
it, waterproof it thoroughly, fill it with 
concrete with a ‘watershed’ invention 
which excludes all moisture—and then, as 
if grateful for our help, the tree begins to 
grow a new layer of bark over the filling. 
The rapidity of this healing depends on 
the size of the cavity—and the vitality of 
the tree. It is very interesting to watch 
the process taking place. And it is a sat- 
isfaction beyond words to know that years 
have been added to human enjoyment of 
one of the most beautiful miracles in 
nature—a living tree.” 


“HUMAN Nature with the Brakes 
Off” is the subject next month of an 
amusing and informative article by 
Edward F. Tilyou, general manager 
of Steeplechase Park, Coney Island, 
the largest privately owned amuse- 
ment park in the country. Mr. Tilyou 
tells how, when, and why people ‘“‘cut 
up” when they are out for a good 
time. He has illustrated his points 
with many interesting anecdotes. 


Your problem 

is to have all 
the hot water you want when you need 
it. It may be during the day—or late at 
night. You may need a big quantity or 
a small quantity—but you want it fthen— 
regardless of how much has been used 
—or who is using hot water at the time. 


This book tells how you may have an 
unlimited and reliable supply. It de- 


scribes the most modern system —the 


AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER 


This system eliminates all human 
agencies. No one can forget to light the 
fire—no one can use up the supply—it is 
endless. This system is mechanically 
perfect. You turn the faucet—you get hot 
water; as much or as little as you need— 
at any hour of day or night. It costs 
about 1 cent for 10 
gallons. It serves 
you for many years. 
The free book above 
tells all about it. 
Write us now for 
a copy. 


HUMPHREY 
COMPANY 
Div. Ruud Mfg. Co. 
KALAMAZOO 
MICH. 


REFRIGERATOR 


It’s a nice, light, portable 

ice chest. A small piece of 

ice in the ice compartment 

keeps butter, milk, meat— 

all food and beverages — 

deliciously cold and appetizing for 36 hours. 
Indispensable for automobile touring, campi 
or outings of any nature. Made of woven reed 
with asbestos and metal lining. 
and convenient to carry. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction. A variety of 
sizes and styles. Our new style 


Crane 


Price $6.50 


Ask your dealer. Write for catalog G and booklet 
of lunch recipes. 


Burlington Basket Company 
260 Hawkeye Bidg. Burlington, lowa 
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- 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


“I brought you a can of 3-in-One Oil 
to help make your housekeeping easy. 
“I’ve used 3-in-One on my sewing 
machine ever since you were a little 
girl, and you know that it still sews 
beautifully. Everything else about the 
house that ever needs oiling gets a dose 
of 3-in-One regularly before it squeaks 
or sticks. 


£*3-in-One is a wonderful rust prevent- 
ive, too, and the most satisfactory 
furniture polish I ever used. 


“I even make my own Polish Mops 
and Dustless Dust Cloths by putting 
3-in-One on ordinary twine mops and 
common cheese cloth. Both pick up 
dust and lint as well as if they cost a 
lot of money.” 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 1-02., 
3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and in 3-oz. 
Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE. Generous sample and de luxe 
edition of Dictionary of Uses. Write 
for both on a postal card. 


THREE-IN-ONE OILCO. 
New York City 


E3S20A 


165-O Broadway, 


y WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


Meyer Both College, a Department of 
the Meyer Both Company, offers you a 


different and practical training. If you like to draw 
develop your talent. Study this practical course 
taught by the largest commercial art organization in 
the tield, with twenty years’ success—which each year 
produces and sells to advertisers in the United States 
and Canada over 10,000 commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experience? 
Gommercial Art is a business necessity— 
the demand for commercial artists 
It’s a highly 
rofession, 
women. 


f 

MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
' OF COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Norma Talmadge— 
A Great Moving 
Picture Star 


(Continued from page 39) 


to be entirely perfect in it by this time. 

They would start off pretty well to the 
accompaniment of the orchestra and the 
director’s ‘fone, two, three—hop/” But 
habit was strong; and inside of a minute 
or two the feet of various couples would 
begin to get tangled up in a hybrid dance 
that no one could have named. Certainly, 
it was not a polka; and the whole thing 
had to be done again. 

The floor was covered with a waxed and 
polished material on which the feet of the 
dancers left prints. And at every pause 
men with long-handled brushes went over 
the floor, removing all traces of these foot- 
prints. 

The scene to be photographed did not 
last more than a few minutes. Yet a solid 
hour was spent on it. But there wasn’t a 
word of impatience, or of complaint, from 
the star. Ko the faintest sign of a tem- 
peramental tantrum! Once in a while she 
came over and, with a tired sigh, dropped 
into a seat beside us. But, although she 
was tired, she was not irritated. She 
would pick up quickly the threads of our 
talk, and her serious brown eyes would 
shine with humor over the things she and 
her mother told about her childhood. But 
she never kept the scene waiting for her. 
The instant the director gave the signal 
she was ready. Nobody had to wait for 
the star! Which is probably one of the 
reasons why she 7s a star. 


ORMA TALMADGE has been in the 
moving pictures since she was fourteen 
years old. I said before that she does not 
retend to be a student of books. If she 
Rad been more inclined to that sort of thing 
we might not have had her on the screen 
at all. For it was because she did shirk 
her studies that her mother decided to 
take her out of school. 

At that time, the Talmadge family was 
not what a strictly truthful person would 
call afluent. As Norma herself put it: 
“We had our ups and downs. Sometimes 
we had a maid—and sometimes we hadn’t. 
When we hadn’t any, which was pretty 
often, Natalie and Constance an 
helped with the housework. Natalie was 
a natural-born housekeeper, anyway. As 
a little girl she was the Martha of the 
family—always concerned about the prac- 
tical side of affairs.” 

When her mother announced that she 
must leave school, the fourteen-year-old 
girl was at first absolutely unreconciled. 
But her mother was firm. 

“You’ve had your chance,” she said; 
“but you haven’t improved it. And it 
isn’t fair that your father should go on 
taking care of you and giving you oppor- 
tunities that you don’t appreciate. It is 
time for you to do your share. You must 
get a position and begin to earn money.” 

At first, the young girl protested—bit- 
terly. Then she began to do some think- 
ing. It was true that she hadn’t taken 
much interest:in school. Arithmetic, in 
particular, might as well have been a 


A Digression 


I have a one-product mind. I shall always 
consider that the purpose for which I was 
produced was to show men how to enjoy 
shaving by doing it right—with Mennen 
Shaving Cream. 

So it is with reluctance that I occasionally 
capitalize on the confidence which millions of 
converts must feel regarding anything I tell 
them, by discussing other products. 


It is a peculiar fact that only recently has 
science concerned itself with bodily comfort. 
Our internal mechanism has always appealed 
to science as an attractive field for experi- 
mentation and research but things like itch- 
ing, raw skin, prickly heat and baby rashes 
have not ranked as laboratory head liners. 

Now my company has always specialized 
on comfort. It gave Talcum to the world. It 
freed men from old-fashioned shaving soap. 
But I am inclined to believe that history will 
record as Mennen’s greatest contribution to 
the comfort of living, our miraculous Kora- 
Konia. 


Kora-Konia is one of those things you have 
to find out about for yourself. I can tell you 
that it’s great for sunburn, but you will never 
appreciate what I mean until you see the 
angry redness change to healthy pink, and 
the pain subsides. 

I can assure you that it saves you from the 
torture of skin rubbed raw by damp clothing 
or chafing muscles, but you must shoot 
eighteen holes without a suggestion of irrita- 
tion before you will understand. 

But Kora-Konia reaches its pinnacle of 
beneficence on babies. A baby with plenty of 
food inside and plenty of Kora-Konia outside 
is at peace. 

I feel some diffidence in discussing the 
matter, but through no fault of its own, a 
baby’s skin is exposed to conditions which 
can only be described as deplorable. Kora- 
Konia places on inflamed little legs and other 
areas, a velvety film of cooling, soothing 
powder which clings for hours, protecting 
while it heals. 

Kora-Konia is amazingly efficient for 
prickly heat and baby rashes. 

A big tin costs 35 cents at druggists. Send 
10 cents for a generous sample. 


Gun 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 
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“Just like rolling up the shades— 
that’s what new Luxeberry Enamel 
does to a room. It makes the whole 
house a sunnier, cheerier, happier 
place to live.” 


New Luxeberry Enamel provides, 
without rubbing, an effect super- 
ior to any ever before secured 
with enamels. It lends a rich, 
deep tone to the woodwork. It 
glows with a soft, subdued lustre 
instead of the hard glassy glare 
of ordinary enamels. It is easily 
applied and covers well. It is 
easily kept clean—can be washed 
like porcelain. 


ENAMEL 
Yhe Finish Immaculate 


Luxeberry Enamel, perfected 
through 18 years’ study and ex- 
perimenting, achieves new re- 
sults in interior finishes. It 
transforms old woodwork with a 
clean, pure white or refreshing 
color tint, making familiar rooms 
more airy, more inviting. 


Apply Luxeberry, the Finish Im- 
maculate, to your 
woodwork now. 
It will make your 
home cooler, light- 
er, cheerier all 
summer. 


Manufactured by the makers 
of Liquid Granite 

—the World's 

Most Durable 

Floor Varnish. 
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sealed book for all she had got out of it. 
The only thing that had appealed to her 
was the Friday-afternoon “exercises,” 
when the pupils spoke their pieces. Not 
that she had any particular joy in hearing 
the others recite; she always tingled with 
a secret conviction that she could recite 
so much better than they did. 

She was something of a “movie fan” 
herself in those days, Florence Turner be- 
ing the object of her special admiration. 
And because Miss Turner was a Vita- 
graph star, little Miss Norma persuaded 
her mother to go with her to the Vita- 
graph studio. They happened to have a 
small part for her, and she was taken 
on at a salary of twenty-five dollars a 
week. 

The play was called “The Household 
Pest,” said pest being a trick horse. In 
the small bit which Norma had to do she 
and a boy of about her age were concealed 
under the cloth thrown over a camera; the 
trick horse seized the cloth with his teeth, 
jerked it away, and revealed the two chil- 
dren in the act of kissing each other. That 
was how she made her screen début. 

“A little later,” she told me, “I was the 
young daughter in ‘A Dixie Mother.’ 
3ut as my mother in the play was Flor- 
ence Turner, and as I had a sort of rever- 
ent worship for her, I used to forget all 
about the action and simply stand gazing 
at her in spellbound adoration until the 
director sharply recalled me to my senses. 


“I REMEMBER another of those small 

parts,” she went on, witha laugh. “The 
play called for several pickaninnies; and 
one other white girl and I were pressed 
into service along with a few real darkies. 
We didn’t like that. So when it came to 
making up we blacked only our faces and 
our hands, leaving the backs of our necks 
perfectly white. We were careful not to 
turn around when the director gave us a 
hurried inspection, so he thought we were 
all right and they began to make the 
scene. I'll never forget the abrupt halt 
that scene came to when we turned our 
white necks to the camera! The director 
was so furious that he told us we couldn’t 
be in the scene at all—which was exactly 
what we had hoped he would do.” 

A few days after this much-interrupted 
conversation I went up to the studio 
again. Norma was not there, but I had a 
long talk with a woman who had been 
with the company for several years. She 
has summered and wintered with the 
young star; has seen her under all kinds of 
circumstances; and the stories she told 
give a picture of Norma Talmadge which 
her millions of admirers will find very sat- 
isfying. 

“Where is Miss Talmadge?” I asked. 

“T hope she is asleep,” was the emphatic 
reply, “for she has to work all night, mak- 
ing night scenes for ‘Smilin’ Through,’ 
and will work all day to-morrow here in 
the studio.” 

“Doesn’t she ever call a halt because 
she is tired?” 

“Pve never known her to do it in all the 
time I’ve been with her. I don’t think 
anyone could treat work with greater re- 
spect than Norma does. She accepts 
discomfort, fatigue, and annoyance with- 
out a murmur. And you’ve no idea how 
much of it comes as a part of her everyday 
job. Sometimes, for instance, she will 
change her dress six or seven times in get- 


Ask for 


Proof 
that you 


can Hear! 


For fifteen years we have been 


every deaf person to try the Acous= 
ticon for ten days, absolutely free of 
cost or obligation—this because we are 
confident that our constant and expert 


effort has succeeded in keeping it more 
efficient than any other device. We 
again urge you to accept the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREETRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 


If you learn of another hearing device which 
claims equal efficiency, ask for the safne free 
trial which we offer and compare the two in 
pon own home. We will be very happy to 
ave you choose the one which suits you 
best and return the other. Let no one con- 
vince you but yourself. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1333 Candler Bidg., 220 W. 42 St., New York City 


STATEMENT of the ownership, management, circula- 
tion, ete., required by the act of Congress of August 24, 
1913, of The American Magazine, published Monthly at 
Springfeld, Ohio, for April Ist, 1922. State of New York, 
County of New York.—ss.: Before me, a notary public 
in and for the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Lee W. Maxwell, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the General 
Business Manager of The American Magazine and that 
the following ts, to the best of his knowledge and beliet, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), et., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the act of August 24, 1912, embodied In section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
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a k 
ting .ready for a scene. 


And the price 


only ten 


cents! 


is 


TODAY, his work speeds for- 
ward and there is contentment 
in his face. For early this 
morning this very busy man 
sent out for a Dixon’s 
Eldorado! 


ELporaDO 
Dhe master drawing pencil 


SAMPLE SET, TEN CENTS 
Bend 10c for Sample Set containing trial- 
length samples of Eldorado and “'Best’’ Blue 
Colored Pencils. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
PexciL Derr. 161-J, JerseY City, N. J. 


Ever Hear of a 


Puzzle Peg Widow? 


A lady signing herself a “Puzzle Peg ~ 
Widow” wrote: 
“The cellar's full of ashes, j 
The furnace fire is out, 
The waterpipes are frozen, 
Icicles on the spout, 
My husband's not a drunkard 
Who reels around a keg, 
He's just a blooming idiot 
‘Gone nuts’ on Puzzle Peg.” 
Have you tried to solve 
it yet? Thousands have 
and call it the most thrill- 
. ing, fascinating solitaire 
game ever invented. 


oie 


3zle-Peg 


isplayed by one—makes fun forall. 
Great for shut-ins and travelers. Of- 
fers 30 baffling problems, every one of 
which keeps you busy for hours. Free 
book packed with each game shows 30 prob- 
lems. Sold for only 50c wherever good games 

4 are sold. If you have trouble in getting your set, 
send 50c and we will n ail you a set postpaid. 


LUBBERS & BELL, 723 Second Ave., Clinton, lowa 
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She puts on one 
costume; but when they try the lights 
they think something else will be better. 
Back she goes and puts on another dress. 
They try that; but they’re not satisfied, so 
she changes again. And she will do this 
over and over, until you wouldn’t blame 
her if she got into a temper and said they’d 
have to be satisfied. But she does nothing 
of the sort. 

“It takes half or three quarters of an 
hour to put on her make-up. And she 
does it all herself She won’t have a maid 
to wait onher. She isn’t the helpless kind. 
And perhaps, after she has gone through 
that long, tedious business of making up, 
the director decides that it must be done 
over again, for the make-up is different for 
different lightings. But I’ve never heard 
her protest or complain. The only thing 
she seems to care about is to get the thing 


right. 
“I DID see her angry once. It was when 
we were going to make a scene for ‘The 
Branded Woman.’ The thing was to be 
symbolical of the degradation of a human 
soul. They had made a horrible, slimy 
l, covered with scum, and had put into 
it frogs and snakes and hideous crawling 
things. There were to be people standing 
in this slime, stretching up theif arms to 
pul her down into it. She, herself, was to 
e above the pool, you see, standing on a 
small platform, which would be concealed 
by the people with upreaching arms. 
“‘Well—when the actors saw that slimy, 
awful pool, they refused to go into it. 
They hadn’t anticipated anything quite 
so realistic. But to Norma I think the 
unforgivable sin is to shirk any part of 
your job. And when those people refused 
to do the thing they had engaged to do, 
and were being paid to do, and which was 
essential to the picture, it was inconceiv- 
able to her. 
“She was wearing a marvelous costume 
by Lucile which had cost five hundred 
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A part of my famous health 
course—the course*which for 20 
years brought marvelous 
relief and happiness to over 
100,000 women—is now set to 
music. I want to send a record 
lesson for you to try 5 days. 
When the record comes, put it on 
our phonograph and play it. Note 
ow simple is each exercise. How 
a clear voice, speaking from the 
record, and the photographic chart, 
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argument failed to move them, Norma 
turned, and without an instant’s hesita- 
tion walked down into that mud and slime 
as proudly as if she had been a queen go- 
ing up to a throne. 
“<J don’t ask you to do what I won’t do 
myself, she said. ‘Will you come— 
now? ... And I assure you they did 
come.. Anyone would have followed her, 
anywhere, if they had seen her do that 
thing. . 

“She has a wonderful conscience about 
her work. In a Russian play, called ‘The 
New Moon,’ there was a scene when she 
had a fall down a flight of steps. The di- 
rector wanted her to have someone double 
for her in that fall; but she absolutely 
refused. I know of other times when she 
has insisted on going through more or less 
dangerous scenes when she might just as 
well have had someone take her place. 
But she has courage as well as conscience 
—artistic conscience. The public wouldn’t 
know that she avoided some part of her 
job; but she would know, and she seems to 
want to play square with herself. 

“Pye known her very closely for more 
than three years; and yet she puzzles me. 
For instance, she doesn’t spend days in 


think my case nothing short 
of a miracle.” 
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Big Pay 


Because He Knows 


LAW 


“Board” has just picked Conroy for a $10,000 
job. He’s to be the new Secretary of theCorporation, 
“He's a quick and keen thinker—that’s why Zm 
for him,” said one of the Directors. Said another 
“Never saw anything like the way he sifts the cha 
from the wheat.” _ Said a third, “He's bully ata 
business problem, When that fellow talks, he keeps 
to a straight line—follows it right to the logical con- 
clusion.” Finally the, Chairman summed it up. 
“He's safe,” said he; "we can trust him with bi 
responsibilities. He's a daw-trai. man!” 
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velop under their direction a sound understanding 
of business relationships, a power for keen an 
logical thinking, a facility for analyzing dusiness 
problems that in later years will make you the man 
the directors pick for the responsible job. 

LaSalle text- books, “lesson talks,” lectures, 
quizzes and examinations have been prepared by 
leading members of the American bar—prominent 
practitioners, judges, law professors in the great 
universities. You graduate with the degree of LL.B. 
—prepared for independent practice or for a respon- 
sible position with one of the big corporations. 

The coupon will bring you definite information 
regarding the unusual opportunitiesin law, together 
with letters showing just how scores of LaSalle- 
trained men are cashing in on home-study training, 
both in business and in the active practice of law. 
With this data we will send particulars of our 
convenient payment plan; also your free copy of 
**Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 
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exhaustive study of a part. Apparently 
she needs only to read it, then she seems 
to know, by some instinct, how to inter- 
pret the character. She has trained and 
highly educated men to work on the pro- 
duction; men of twice her age and with 
ten times her learning. They are wise in 
psychology and all that sort of thing. Yet 
their learning and their wisdom is often 
no match for her instinct. They will ask 
her to do something in a certain way; and 
she will say: 

“Tcan’t. I don’t feel it that way.’ 

“And when she does it as she feels it, 
they have to admit that her idea is better. 
The only way I can account for it is that 
she has a streak of genius. 


“JF ROM what I have said, you may get 
the impression that she will stop at 
nothing, when it is a question of her work. 
In one sense that is true. But there are 
some things she will not do; certain types 
of character she will not play. She won’t 
play a bad woman, and she won’t play ‘a 
clinging vine.’ 

“In a way, Norma is really a feminist. 
But, again, it is instinctive with her. She 
always wants to portray a woman who is 
on a high plane in some way, either in 
courage, or in loyalty, or in honor, or 
something like that. She is her own sever- 
est critic. She is never satished with 
a picture. Often, when some one has 
praised one of her pictures and said what 
a success it was, I’ve heard her say: ‘I 
was rotten in that picture? And she 
meant it. 

“As I said before, she doesn’t elabo- 
rately study a part, as many actresses do. 
But she really lives it while she is acting 
it. When you see her on the screen with 
tears rolling down her cheeks they are 
real tears! When she was making the 
cemetery scene in “The Wonderful Thing,’ 
she not only cried herself but she was so 
genuine in her emotion that she made the 
photographer cry, and we had to stop 
work until he could control his emotion! 
That sounds like a fake story, but it is 
absolutely true. I’ve seen the studio 
hands so absorbed in watching her, and 
so moved by her acting, that they forgot 
everything else. And, believe me, when 
anything has that effect on the hardened 
habitués of a moving picture studio, it 
must be pretty genuine. 

“One of the hardest rôles she ever 

layed was the double one in ‘The For- 
bidden City, in which she had two Chi- 
nese parts. In this Chinese rôle, her eyes 
were made almond-shaped by pulling 
back the skin with court plaster concealed 
under her hair. You can imagine the dis- 
comfort, amounting to pain, that this 
caused. Yet she had to endure it about 
ten hours a day for seven weeks. It takes 
seven weeks to make a play. Norma 
works every day, from ten-thirty in the 
morning until six o’clock at night. Often, 
in fact, she works much later than that. 

“Yesterday she was making a scene 
that was dated back in 1861, when women 
had wasplike waists. Norma is slender; 
she doesn’t weigh more than one hundred 
and fifteen pounds. But even a slender 
girl nowadays doesn’t have an eighteen- 
inch waist. However, that was what the 
scene called for, and she had to case her- 
self into a corset that really tortured her. 
And she had to wear it all day long. It 
sounds trivial. But just try it; and 


if you don’t cry for mercy after a few 
minutes, you must be a Spartan. Butshe 
stood it, without making any fuss, for ten 
hours. 

“For one thing she has good health— 
and she takes care of it. She plays tennis, 
swims, drives, rides, and does everything 
to keep herself in condition. Under her 
present contract she makes four pictures 
a year. Each one, as I said before, takes 
seven weeks of hard work. Then she has 
six weeks’ rest before beginning another. 
She has a beautiful summer home at Bay- 
side, Long Island, and she lives a normal, 
healthful, out-of-door life there. 

“But even in her rest weeks she often 
does some work. For instance, in one play 
she was to be a ballet dancer. So, in prep- 
aration for the rôle, she went to a teacher 
and learned toe dancing. That’s a strenu- 
ous way of spending a vacation, you'll 
admit. Not long ago she decided to learn 
Russian dancing; partly because she 
thought it would be good training in 
erase and physical development, but also 

ecause she thought she might need it 
sometime in making a picture. People 
think it is a very wonderful thing to be a 
film star and to make a million dollars a 
year. And itis. But they have no idea 
of the hard work that goes into making 
that million. I wonder how many of the 
people who envy Norma would have the 
energy, and the courage, and the patience 
to do as she does, even if they had the abil- 
ity and the talent to become a star. 

“I wonder how they would like it, for 

example, if they would almost go blind 
suddenly and have to stay in a darkened 
room for a few days, as she does occasion- 
ally from the effects of the lights used in 
the studio. That is just one little detail of 
her life, as a moving picture star, of which 
the public knows nothing. I asked her 
once what her ambition was and she said, 
‘Well, of course I like getting a lot of 
money. Anybody would. But, honestly, 
my ambition isn’t to get more money. It 
is to do better work. I’m not satisfied. I 
want to get plays that will deserve a great 
production. And then I want to do my 
part in them so well that I can be proud 
of it.” 
“NJORMA is very young. But she is seri- 
ous. As I said, she has a streak of 
genius. But, unlike many geniuses, she is 
willing to work. She is absolutely unspoiled 
by hersuccess. She is as open to suggestions 
or criticisms about her work as if she were 
an unknown beginner. She will listen to 
anybody, from the director down to the 
property man. She doesn’t always do 
what they suggest; but she has an open 
mind. You probably think I’m very en- 
thusiastic about her. Well, I am. But 
don’t you think I have reason to be?” 

The more I saw of Norma Talmadge 
the more I thought that the woman I 
have quoted did have reason to be en- 
thusiastic. I saw how hard and how pa- 
tiently she worked. I saw the warmth of 
her interest in others. I found her mini- 
mizing what she has already accomplished 
and thinking only of what she hopes to 
achieve. In my mind, l saw her walking 
into that slimy pool as a demonstration to 
others of the duty one owes to one’s work. 
And I found myself sharing with the 
woman who had told me that story, a sin- 
cere enthusiasm about the girl who had 
done it. 
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Be Sure of the Title 
to Your Property! 


(Continued from page 41) 


went to almost meticulous lengths to 
comply with every provision of the law. 
In order to make sure that no one was on 
the premises to be served with papers, 
he sent a representative to the abandoned 
farm. This representative tramped in a 
raging blizzard over the Westchester hills. 
At last arrivingat his goal, he found a dilapi- 
dated farmhouse, doors down and windows 
out, and to all appearances unfurnished 
and unoccupied. He reported this fact. 

Shortly afterward, the former owner 
brought suit to have the sale set aside 
because of certain alleged irregularities. 
One of her claims was that, although she 
was still and always had been in possession 
of the house, she had never been served 
with papers on the premises. 

Eventually it developed that, crouched 
in a remote room, wrapped in blankets 
and surrounded with all the squalor of 
poverty, the former owner had been main- 
taining her possession against the world. 
Her occupancy had passed unnoticed by 
the investigator who had visited the 
premises on that blizzardy day. The 
court permitted a reopening of the fore- 
closure, and the purchaser was compelled 
to defend his title. Fortunately, he had 
title insurance, so the worry was not his. 


TPE buying of real estate is so solemn 
and importantan act in the life of the 
average man that it is unfortunate he 
should be confronted with problems other 
than the mere value of the property and 
the desirability of the location. This is 
particularly unfortunate in the purchasing 
of houses and lots, which compose the 
majority of the transactions of people to 
whom misfortune would hit a stunning 
blow. Let us consider a number of the 

recautions which you, as a prospective 
have of property, should take: 

As a first measure of safety, you should 
get a reputable broker to advise and direct 
you. is services will usually cost you 
nothing, as the seller of the property pays 
his commissions. But it is worth while, if 
necessary, to pay for the counsel of a dis- 
interested real estate man. He may save 
you many times the value of his fee. 

Never let anyone hurry you into buying 
a home. ` You may be told that someone 
else is waiting to snap up the bargain. 
Take this information with a grain of salt! 
Even if you do get shut out, the world is a 
pretty big place and you are likely to find 
another property that suits you as well, or 
better. 

Make as small a first deposit as possible, 
and keep your fountain pen in your 
pocket until you are ready to close the 
transaction. When the proper time comes, 
however, do not be afraid to use the pen. 
Any real estate transaction should be a 
matter of writing from beginning to end. 

You should also discover if there are 
any assessments against the property. 
The house may be on a street that is 
beautifully paved and curbed, and the 
city’s assessment bill may not come in 
until you have assumed ownership. In 
that event you will have to pay it. 
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Achievements— 
in 19 Months 
of a 
Fuller Brush Salesman 


OR years, Louis A. Meli 

plodded along as a retail 
furniture salesman, with 
modest income and fair 
success. 
After 19 months as a salesman 
of Fuller Brushes, he saved 
enough to purchase a six-cyl- 
inder Buick car and to take 
unto himself a wife. 
Furthermore, after 10 months 
of house-to-house demonstra- 


Your Possibilities as Good— Perhaps Better! 


Because of the wonderful leads all Fuller Men have: the card 
of introduction, sample brush to be left at every home, hand- 
some illustrated portfolio to exhibit—and the backing of a great 
national advertising campaign on Fuller Brushes—you need no 
previous selling experience and your earnings commence quickly. 
We give—without cost—special training in salesmanship and 
business efficiency to every man who joins this organization. 


tion on the Fuller plan, Meli 
was promoted to a branch 
managership at Wilmington, 
Del.,—a reward for his efforts, 
diligence and ability. And 
he now devotes the major por- 
tion of his time to coaching 
and supervising other “‘prom- 
ising material”— men who 
have cast their lots with The 
Fuller Brush Co. and are on 
their way up. 


We need many more men of good character (preferably married), prop- 


erty owners, with small capital to covgy initial expenses, to sell Fuller 
Brushes. Auto desirable. Write for booklet, “Out of the Rut.” Get in 
touch with nearest Fuller Office, or address: 


Sales Manager, Dept. R. A 


The Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Branch offices in over 200 cities—consult telephone directory. 
When writing, state age and approximate present salary—with 
name and address. Evening appointments can be made if desired. 
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You may miss the notice of assessments 
ublished in the daily newspapers. Per- 
habe your best source of information is 
the neighbors along the same street. They 
will el yu if any assessments are soon to 
come due. 

Sometimes assessments have been hang- 
ing fire for years and then are resurrected 
by a new municipal government. In the 

ear 1921 a number of people living in 

ew York City were cited that an as- 
sessment for a sewer laid in the year 1834, 
over three quarters of a century before, 
was unpaid. They were told that if the 
payment was not met their property 
would be sold to satisfy the debt. ts an 
action brought by one of the property 
owners, the Supreme Court held, however, 
that these assessments were outlawed. 

As another precaution, you should have 
the property surveyed, to make sure that 
none of the neighboring houses encroaches 
on it. Then you should get from the 
owner his last bill of taxes and have your 
lawyer make sure that this covers exactly 
the property you are buying! 

Look into the fire insurance! If the 
previous owner carried insurance in repu- 
table companies, it will be wise for you to 
keep the policies and pay him for the un- 
expired terms. Have each policy changed 
at once from his name to yours. Remem- 
ber that it is a contract only between the 
insurance company and the party named 
in it. If the building burns down, he has 
sustained no loss, and neither you nor he can 
recover unless the name has been changed. 


HE question of a valid title is, of course, 
the most important of all. And it is the 

one with which you yourself are least able 
to cope. If there is a title insurance com- 
pany in your locality, its contract will pro- 
tect you against all losses. If your title 
should ever prove invalid, the company 
must make good to you. It is also responsi- 
ble for unpaid taxes, assessments, and other 
outstanding claims against the property. 

Title insurance companies are in opera- 
tion in about forty states, but their field 
of operation lies principally in the larger 
cities. If you are acquiring property in a 
small city or village, or in the open coun- 
try, it is wise to obtain the services of an 
experienced and reputable lawyer who has 
been specializing in real estate transfers 
for years. He knows the real estate his- 
tory of the locality, and probably has in 
his office an accumulation of records cov- 
ering transactions for generations. His 
wisdom can be supplemented by the re- 
search of a competent abstracter, who 
will examine all the municipal records 
pertaining to your property, and report 
whether or not there is a clear succession 
of title transfers. 

Title insurance companies are able to 
do this work with a minimum of time and 
effort, for most of them have prepared “‘lo- 
cality indexes,” which are compendiums 
of every real estate transaction in the 
history of the municipality. By simply 
turning to the page of a ledger they can 
find reference to every deed, mortgage, or 
other instrument affecting the title to any 
piece of land. 

Only an organization intensively en- 
gaged in this business could afford to 
make such an index. The company of 
which I am president spent more than two 
million dollars in money to complete a 
“locality index” for New York County 
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and Brooklyn, the two principal boroughs 
of the greater city. This entailed an ex- 
amination of more than four million doc- 
umentary descriptions. 

Even with all their precautions, title 
insurance companies have to meet various 
losses and sometimes very heavy ones. I 
have already pointed out some of the 
vagaries of titles, but the record of “horrid 
examples” could be continued indefinite- 
ly. In acquiring the ownership of prop- 
erty you may be combating both the 
unseen and the unseeable. 

A number of years ago a New York 
woman paid two hundred thousand dol- 
lars for a valuable corner in the Murray 
Hill section of the city. ‘She bought the 
property from the widow and sole devisee 
of a well-known citizen, who had died 
eight years before. The probating of his 
will had seemed regular in every detail, 
and the titles to all his real estate had 
been passed on and approved by compe- 
tent lawyers. 

The dead man had left two infant 
children. Eventually it was discovered 
that the age of one of the children was in- 
correctly stated in the course of the pro- 
bate proceedings. Instead of being alive 
when the will was made, this child was 
born five months afterward. By law he 
thus inherited one half of the property, 
subject to the widow’s dower right, in 
spite of the will. 

The widow, therefore, could claim title 
to only one half of the real estate, plus 
her dower right, and the woman who paid 
two hundred thousand dollars for the cor- 
ner thus received only the widow’s share 
of it. Purchasers of several other parcels 
of the estate were in exactly the same un- 
fortunate fix. 


IN REAL estate transactions you have 
not only legal technicalities but also hu- 
man crookedness to consider. I recall a 
recent case of a man in Los Angeles who 
moved to a small town in California and 
established a residence under an assumed 
name. Presently he opened an account 
under that name in a local bank and lived 
the life of a quiet and respected citizen for 
several months, during which he won the 
friendship of the bank’s cashier. 

One afternoon he asked the cashier to 
go with him to a notary public and iden- 
tify him, as he wished to acknowledge the 
execution of a deed to some property that 
he owned. The cashier gladly consented. 
On the strength of this identification the 
man received payment for the property. 

Apparently the purchaser was protected 
at every turn. Identification by a bank 
cashier was certainly faith-inspiring. Rec- 
ords showed that the property was in the 
clear possession of the person who ‘bore 
that name. One concealed loophole was 
left, however: The seller had assumed the 
name of the actual owner of the property, 
who was living at the time in another 
state. 

I know of a savings bank in New York 
that loaned twelve thousand dollars on a 
property located not far from Times 

uare. The loan was made to a man 
whose title to the land seemed unques- 
tioned. In fact, a handsome =: bstract of 
title, prepared by a high-grade abstracter, 
was reposing in the bank’s vault. 

Later, it was discovered that the prop- 
erty really belonged to another man, who 
lived in Westchester County. The first 
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Aside from its great dry- 
ing power, you can be sure 
of a genuine ScotTissue 
Towel only by the imprint 
of the word SCOTTISSUE 
on every ScotTissue Towel. 
If the towel you use is not 
imprinted SCOTTISSUE, 


it is not genuine. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, Chester, Pa.—New York—Philadelphia—Chicago—San Francisco 
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No need to envy good dancers! 
By my remarkable new easy pio- 
ture method, anyone can learn to 

a dancer in only a short 
time, at home—in private—at very little 
cost! You can learn the Fox Trot, One 
Step, Waltz, Two Step, Conversation 
Walk and ail the newest steps direct 
from the VanderDilts’ instructor. Thou- 
sands have successfully learned by my 
mail method. No music or partner 
needed. So easy even a child can learn 
readily. The cost is trifling. Half-price 
offer now on. 


Free Dancing Lesson 


To prove 1 can make you a conf- 
dent, accomplished ncer and 

teach you to ren lly ents dancing 
and be more popular, I sad you, ab- 
solut , & sample Fox ‘rrot lesson, 
including the Secret of Leading, How to 
Gain Confidence, and the correct dancin position, Sent 
in Ree cove~. No obligation. To help cover cost of 
malling, send 10c. Will you write me to-day? 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 231, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Radite Won’t-Rust Irons 
Retain Perfect Balance 


I’. ISN'T only that you can play 
these clubs in the worst kind of rain, 
wet, sleet or slush without danger of 
rusting—but there is a very practical 
golfing reason in their favor. 


Constant buffing on the emery wheel 
to keep your irons shined up is bound 
gradually to wear away the metal 
enough so as to change in time the 
weight of the clubs as well as the 


balance, feel and actual resilience. 


Yet with these Radite Irons your 
Pro need only to wipe them off after 


each round to keep them in the finest 
possible shape—shiny and sound. Not 
only is this a lot easier and more satis- 
factory for the Pro—but it is better 
for the clubs, for their original balance 
and weight are not changed even in 
the slightest. 


Locker dampness, wet course, sea 
air—nothing affects Radite Irons. They 
always retain the same perfect balance. 
Ask your Pro or Dealer about them 
and let us send you descriptive 
catalog and further information. 


The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co. 


Established 1829 


Dayton, Ohio 


Master Balanced 
Balls always 
run true. 


Make Records With MACGREGORS 
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you have water in abun- 
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The Tankless Water System 
(Automatic) 

giv es you every convenience of city water 
supply. 

The WESTCO saves you the expense of 
a storage tank. Has no belts, valves or 
gears. Its all-bronze pump has only one 
moving part. 

Runs by means of regular electrical current or 
batteries of a farm lighting plant. 
Simplicity of design, superior workmanship and the best 
of materials insure long life—depend- 
able service—low coat of upkeep. 
Send today for Bulletin C-30— 
“How Things Have Changed.” 
It will interest you. 


Thousands in daily use, 


Western Pumov Company 
Davenport, Iowa 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


P Water_direct from we 
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for Yourself 
Establish and oper- 
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PORCH SHADES 


SE your porch more this 
summer. Aerolux Porch 
Shades will keep out the sun’s 
glare, but let in plenty of 
fresh air from top to bottom. 


Easily hung, substantially made, 
finished in many pleasing colors. 


Writefor the’ Book of Porches” 
suggesting ways to increase 


porch use and beauty. 


The Aeroshade Company 
2233 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


individual had forged a deed transferring 
the real estate to him. This deed was duly 
recorded, but the recording did not pass 
the title along, of course. The bank had 
no recourse, and the loan was a total loss. 

I remember a case in Brooklyn in which 
the mortgage on a certain property was 
foreclosed and the property sold. For 
twenty years this parcel passed hands. 
Eventually a suit for the recovery of its 
possession was instituted by the children 
of the man who had been foreclosed. They 
proved that their father had been dead 
several weeks when the foreclosure action 
was instituted. 

Since the proceedings were thus based 
on a mistake ås to fact, the foreclosure 
judgment became null and void. All the 

ersons through whose hands the property 
had passed for two decades had to bear 
the loss out of their own pockets. 

Another interesting case in Brooklyn 
concerned the owner of a beautiful home, 
who leased it before going abroad. The 
new occupant, taking advantage of the 
owner’s absence, forged a deed to himself 
and recorded it. On the strength of this 
deed he borrowed five thousand dollars 
from the trustees of several orphans. Sub- 
sequently he fled the country with his 
loot. Although he was later arrested and 

unished the money of the orphans was 
iiever lost. 


(THE revival of antiquated and forgotten 
claims is acommon nemesis of title hold- 
ers. l recall the interesting case of a well- 
to-do New Yorker, who became tired of 
“cliff-dwelling” in the congested apart- 
ment house area and bought a considera- 
ble tract of land in the northern outskirts 
of the city. 

Here he started a congenial colony by 
dividing up the property and selling lots 
near his ei buil home to intimate 
friends and associates. Presently there 
appeared on the horizon a man who 
claimed to have inherited an interest in a 
certain roadbed running through the 
property. Evidently he made out a 
strong case, for the owner paid him a small 
amount for a quit claim each time he sold 
a lot. 

After warranty deeds had passed into 
the hands of many of the original invest- 
or’s friends, another family showed up 
with claims of similar rights in the road- 
bed. Unfortunately, the new claimants 
valued their inherited interest in terms of 
thousands instead of hundreds. 

The owner of one lot paid five thousand 
dollars for a clearance. Another was di- 
vested of twenty-five hundred dollars. 
Finally, the wealthy colonist, in order to 
spare his friends further embarrassment 
and expense, bought out all the rights of 
the fresh claimants himself. The purchase 
cost him heavily. ; 

The appearance of heirs whose exis- 
tence was unsuspected has been one of the 
most upsetting influences affecting titles. 
The James Donnell case is one of the 
interesting New York illustrations of this 
contingency: 

When Donnell died, some time after the 
close of the Civil War, he bequeathed to 
his brother Ezekiel four lots of land on 
East Thirteenth Street. Two years later 
the brother borrowed twelve thousand 
dollars cn these lots from a savings bank. 

Twenty years elapsed. Suddenly, out of 
a clear sky, suit was instituted to break 
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the will by litigants who proved that they 
were the children of James Donnell. Up 


to that time no one had suspected that (as Il THE FLORSHEIM SH 


such issue existed. After a long court bat- | | I6 5° 
N E N E A 
NSA | 


tle they won their suit. 

The mortgage held by the bank became 
practically worthless. Interest lapsed for 
several years. The new owners found 
difficulty in selling the property, however, 
so long as there was the slightest possi- 
bility of trouble from an outstanding 
mortgage. Finally, the bank agreed to 
compromise the case by canceling the 
mortgage for six thousand dollars—ap- 
proximately two fifths of the amount 
loaned plus accrued interest. The settle- 
ment represented a dead loss to the bank 
of nine thousand dollars, and the institu- 
tion had recourse against no one. 


CASE somewhat similar concerns a 
New York woman who bought a valua- 
ble corner lot just off Central Park. A care- 
fully prepared abstract of title set forth 
that one of the former owners had died 


unmarried and intestate in 1885, and that | | 05} {7 SS oe 
his brothers and sisters had partitioned | | |225)) | eda ee Tie MOO 
the propery In the meantime, a kalf- | {K 4] LORSHEIM SHOES, once worn, will 
century had elapsed. full . fid 

Four years after her first purchase, the | | {2% „5O Fully win your conncence that you 
New York woman decided to add an ad- | (1A | will accept the next pair without further 


joining lot to her omame While ne- | |jg SG | introduction or recommendation—as old 
gotiations were in progress, her attorneys : . Ea 

discovered by chance that the former friends whose dependability and worth 
owner of the other property had left be- SH | are fully proven. 

hind at death a widow and one child in | |}. 44) | Florsheim Low Shoes are Skeleton Lined ana 

the western part of the state. None of H | Non-slip—they fit the ankle and hug the heel 

his other relatives had suspected their ex- The Florsheim Shoe, $10— A few styles, $11 and $12 


istence. Booklet “Styles of the Times” on request 


The man had also left a will bequeath- È | THE FLORSHEIM SHOE CO; 


ing all his property to the widow and the 


child; but they had known nothing of the Manufacturers Chicago 
land off Central Park. In the meantime, 

the child had grown up and married and | {2 A5 n J ; mpm 
his children had scattered to various parts =| 4 E RIA She Wie CARES 


of the country. 3 \ | Soe cemes 

An expensive inquiry was instituted. 5933) | Peet atest ae ii ana manatas aana tote Sa 
The heirs of the child were traced and in- 
duced to sign quit-claim deeds. This 
seemed ‘to leave the property free of en- 
tailment. 

Several years later this same woman 
sold the combined plot of land. Our 
company, which entered into a contract 
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High School Course 
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and another to Louisiana. They discov- 
ered three sets of minor children, all of 
whom had an equal title with those who 
had signed the release. 

Costly proceedings had to.be instituted 
to purchase, under order of the court, the (LIKELY) 
interests of these minor children. Title to L u (o | 2 
the property was at last made good; but 


reliance on an abstract of title had cost FT A 
the woman over ten thousand dollars. A ER THE WEDDING, begin 
your journey right— with LIKLY 
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Golfers 


Protect 
your fingers 


this new way 


Tirro protects the fin- 
gers from callouses and 
blisters. Just the correct 
width to do the job 
right. Better, by far, 
than a glove. eep a 
spool always in your 
golf trousers. 


Use Tirro, too, for a 
grip on a tennis racket; 
to hold torn cloth to- 
gether; for repairing 
quickly the things ordi- 
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to anything—and water- 
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ean now learn modern languages by the famous Berlitz 
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lations, grammatical explanations, guides to pronunciation, 
together with direct supervision by us, correcting of exer 
cises, explaining of difficulties, ete., in now offered for only 
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and making it loosen, and fall off in time. 

Gas ranges explode because a woman 
goes to market, leaving the oven on, and 
a draft blows out a burner. With no one 
to smell the escaping gas the oven door 
will be blown off before she gets back. As 
for the men, they will persist in throwing 
lighted cigars and cigarettes out of the 
windows. These often fall on awnings and 
burn holes, and sometimes set the whole 
Nearly all fires start from 
carelessness, anyway. 

But there certainly is a streak of van- 


' dalism in some people. One of the worst 


cases of malicious mischief I ever knew 
was when someone, out of pure cussed- 
ness, scratched a long, ugly mark entirely 
across the fine plate-glass window in the 
front door with a diamond ring. At least, 
I suppose it was a diamond ring. I don’t 


“know what else would scratch glass like 
` that. 


It couldn’t have been done acci- 
dentally. 

Another case was in a house where there 
was no elevator. Someone, who evi- 
dently had lost his latchkey and would 
neither buy another nor ring the bell to 
have his wife let him in late at night, per- 
sisted in smashing every lock we put on 
the vestibule door. He split the jamb and 
did a lot of damage which was costly to 
the landlord. 

Losing latchkeys and not being able to 
get in happens constantly. Often, around 
supper time, women will be sitting out on 
the stairs waiting for their husbands to 


| come with a key. Or they will climb in 


pa marks in the halls. 


the window through fire escapes. When 
this happens late at night they come down 
and get us out of bed and act as if it was 
our fault. They beg us to “think of some 
way” to get in; and my husband has to 
put up ladders in the dumb-waiter shaft 
and climb into their kitchens. 

People as a rule go to bed late and get 
up late. An apartment house at six 
o'clock in the morning is the deadest 
thing! ‘The lights are never all out at 
midnight, or by one o’clock. Some peo- 


ple keep lights burning even when they’ 


are asleep. 


HILDREN’S mischief is in a class by 
itself. They cer// make chalk marks and 
Nothing under 

eaven can stop them. Sometimes they 
make pictures of my husband and myself 
and write our names under them. They 


| nearly always draw a pail and a mop with 


these pictures. That tickles me, because 
I think they must see us as always clean- 
ing. They mark with chalk on the side- 
walks and the front steps. Another piece 
of mischief is to take a stick and poke all 
the name cards into the letter boxes. 
When the postman comes around he finds 
not a name in sight. Apparently every 
flat has been vacated. 

Even good children are rather afraid of 
us. I think parents must threaten chil- 
dren with “the janitor,” until he gets to be 
like the “black man who comes down the 
chimney” to them. But on the whole I 
think apartment-house children behave 


_ pretty well, shut up the way they are 


with no place to run and play. There are 


seldom more than one or two children in 
apartment families, anyway; for the sim- 
ple reason that landlords won’t take peo- 
ple who have more. 

There is a good deal of difference in 
tenants when they have a complaint to 
make. Some of them go straight to the 

rson who’ has done something that 

others them. Others come to me and 
insist that I do the complaining. Shaking 
mops and rugs out of the windows is one 
great cause of trouble. Some women have 
a mania for getting up at daylight and 
beating a rug on the fire escape, waking 
everybody up by the thumping. In 
places where clothes are hung out on lines 
with a pulley, the pulleys squeak fiend- 
ishly unless they are kept oiled; and often 
people take their washing in late at night, 
making the pulleys shriek until it fairly 
sets your teeth on-edge. Another bad 
habit is putting things on window sills. 
Then they fall on other people’s heads. 
Milk bottles are always crashing down in 
a high wind. A great many women hoard 
old flower pots as if they were Liberty 
bonds and set them out on window ledges 
as a storage place. 


TH EN there is the shutting up of dogs in 
bathrooms, where they howl and whine 
heartbrokenly until everybody who can 
hear them is frantic. With an apartment 
locked, there is nothing to do but wait till 
their owner gets back—and then say a 
thing or two about disturbing the peace. 

There are always the musically inclined 
too. They practice vocal scales or play on 
a violin or cornet. Phonographs seem to 
be going most of the time! Once in a 
Ww hile, a real singer moves in whose singing 
isa treat. But there is always somebody 
in the house who works all night, and 
wants to sleep daytimes, who is sure 
to complain, no matter how good the 
music is. 

Buying of food in apartments has to be 
a day-by-day performance because there 
is no place to store anything. Servants 
who come in by the day very often steal, 
so everything is bought in little dabs. 
Steam heat dries up vegetables, even if 
there were room for them. One woman 
in my house had some potatoes sent her 
from the country, and she put them in a 
bag and hung them out of a window. But 
the draw string broke and her potatoes 
went tumbling down into the court. 

Waste of food is something awful. I'm 
sure every janitor in the country will back 
me up in this. What comes down in the 
garbage pails tells the whole story. 

I don’t want to get started on the sub- 
ject of what comes down to us to be dis- 
posed of. It’s the one thing about my job 
that I hate with all my heart. To get rid 
of rubbish is as everlasting an undertak- 
ing as bailing out the ocean. 

Old corsets greet me practically every 
night; and | often wonder that women in 
the house are not bald, they comb out so 
much of their hair and pass it on to me. 
have found sets of false teeth! And 

rayer books! And one night I could 
hardly believe my eyes when an old-fash- 
ioned warming pan which must have been 
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| furnace before she discovered it. 
| that girl did cry! 


over a hundred years old came down. I 
am sure I don’t know why it was thrown 
away. I sold it to an antique shop for a 
good price. 

Tenants are just like children: they get 
sick of things and throw them away. 
There are lots of photographs for me to 
dispose of. I just hate to burn them— 
those of children especially. Newspapers 
and magazines we tie up and sell by the 
pound to junk men; old clothes the same 
way. Some janitors get a large revenue 
from their “dummies.” People in the 
house are always rushing down-stairs after 
something they have thrown away by 
mistake. One bride sent down all her 
love-letters, and I had put them in the 
How 


As a general rule, people who keep an 
apartment clean and in good order will 
leave it that w ay—and vice versa. But it 
is only once in a while that a tenant mov- 
ing out takes any pains to get rid of old 
boxes and discard ded furniture and junk in 
general. That is left for the janitor. Just 
once, in all my experience, a woman mov- 
ing out hired someone to clean, and left 
the place in as good shape as she found it. 
She even had the windows cleaned. 


AS0oD many people buy furniture, pi- 
anos, phonographs, and other things on 
instalments, and this keeps a steady flow 
of bill collectors coming to the tioupe: 
There are always credit men coming to 
me to ask for information—a service no 
one pays for. A collector came the other 
evening, and asked to go out in the back 
yard and see if there was a light in a rear 
A arinei which he could not see from 
the street. He had rung the bell and there 
was no answer; but he had a feeling the 
people were home. I let him go out, and, 
sure enough, there was a light. He went 
and talked through the door; but it 
didn’t do him any good, for they paid no 
attention. 


A collector who is pompous and bossy, 


or who takes the attitude that debtors 


mean to sneak out of paying, does not get 
along as well as one who is pleasant and 
polite and jokes with them, assuming they 
really want to pay up, and that he knows 
they will as soon as they can. 


Several times tenants have moved out | 


and left me with a whole load of instal- 


ment furniture to get rid of, and not any | 


clue to the place where it was bought, 
either. 
I collect the rent myself. Some people 


always come to me ahead of time, and | 


others make it a point to be three or four 
days behind. They seem to think they 
gain something by the delay. But since 
the rent situation turned things topsy- 
tu all over the country, they are very 

pa A to be prompt. They have stopped 
asking for repairs or anything which 
might give the landlord reason to raise the 
rent. 

One thing I’ve noticed is that people 
pay as much rent as they possibly can. If 
a man gets his salary raised he moves to 
a more expensive place. Every family 
wants to live in a good neighborhood, and 
to have as good a house as they can pay 
for. 

There are a great many census people 
coming around constantly. Some of 
them are official, but most of them are 
representatives of organizations taking 
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| papers than they do books. 
‘once in a while that anyone has a real 
‘library. There isn’t room for many book- 


“surveys” to get statistics. One of my 


tenants says she never starts to take a 
bath, or to wash her hair, but that some- 
one comes to the door and wants to know 
what church she belongs to! 

Peddlers and agents are pests in houses 
where there is no hall service. They ring 
bells of people on the top floor, and then 
slip in shen the vestibule latch clicks hos- 
pitably. The worst of it all is that a good 
many women talk to them and seem to 
enjoy the diversion. 

There is always some new scheme to get 
money. I caught a man going through 
the house with instalments of a thriller in 
a little booklet which was worse than the 
worst movie I ever saw. He gave away 
the first one, and was depending upon the 
interest and curiosity it aroused to collect 
twenty cents apiece for the others when 
he came around again. 

People read more magazines and news- 
It is only 


shelves in apartments; whereas maga- 
zines can be thrown away when they 
accumulate. There are tons of them 
thrown out every year. But sometimes | 
get books down the dumb waiter with 
passages marked in them as if they had 
been treasured. i 

Every house has a lot of animal pets— 
dogs, cats, parrots, and canaries are the 
most common. A timid sort of woman 


| came to me the other night with some cat- 


nip she had picked out in the country. 
She wanted me to take it to a woman who 
lived across the court from her, one flight 
up. She said she had seen a cat on the 
window ledge that looked pindling, and 
she thought the catnip would do it good. 


EOPLE certainly do not go to church as 

much as they used to—at least Protest- 
ants do not. They usually send the 
children to Sunday-school, but stay at 
home themselves. I think most folks 
want their children to have some sort of 
religious instruction. Christian Scientists 
turn out pretty regularly. In one house 
where I was janitress there were just 
twenty-four adults; and only four of that 
number went to church. Two of them 
were servants. People who have automo- 
biles, or whose friends have cars, go away 
for week-ends or for all day Sunday. They 
seem to regard Sunday as an out-of-doors 
day. Women used to get up, cook break- 
fast, clear it away, get Tai, go to 
church, come home, change their clothes,, 
prepare an elaborate dinner, clear it 
away, and have only an hour or so before 
it was time to think about supper. Now 
they put up enough picnic lunch to last all 
day, and go off in the car. 

Women who live in apartment houses 
do not call on new tenants. Occasionally 
they get acquainted in the halls, or some 
way like that; but there doesn’t seem to 
be the same curiosity over a neighbor’s 
affairs that there is in a street of detached 
houses. 

I think there is a decided tendency to 
entertain friends outside the home. Wom- 
en who belong to clubs take their friends 
there for tea or luncheon. Couples with- 
out children often take friends to a hotel 
or restaurant for dinner. It saves so much 
work, and that is what everybody thinks 
about nowadays—saving work! Pve no- 
ticed people do not have as pretty dishes 


and table linen in apartments as they used 
to. They spend more for clothes, less for 
table adornments. But there are always 
some men who bring other men home for 
dinner, because it is a home-cooked meal; 
and there are a good many evening par- 
ties. One woman, who works in an adver- 
tising agency and has to get her meals 
down-town during the week, has a few 

eople in for a late Sunday-morning 

reakfast. They all go out in her kitchen 
and help prepare it, and judging from 
their laughter have a fine time. A South- 
ern family with three children, all in their 
teens, keeps open house all Sunday after- 
noon and evening. And there are always 
bridge parties. 

Servants seem to be a vanishing race. 
One reason people move into apartments 
is to get along without them. In the 
house where I was before I came into this 
one, the apartments were all designed 
with maids’ rooms; but now a banker who 
lives there comes home early and puts on 
a gingham apron and helps his wife do the 
work, because they cannot get a maid. 


ONE of the things which haunts a jani- 
tor is the dread of finding someone 
dead, with the gas turned on. It’s awful to 
smell it, and not know what may have hap- 
pened. When a manor a woman lives alone 
and you don’t see or hear them for several 
days, you get to wondering if they are all 
right. Sometimes a person like that will 
go away for over Sunday and leave a gas 
cock turned on, and you don’t get any 
answer when you ring. I’ve been through 
one suicide—but not by gas. don’t 
want to talk about it. 

But, in spite of everything, I get a good 
deal of pleasure out of my job. It’s like 
having a big family to look out for. I get 
theatre tickets and auto rides sometimes 
—things which seem to show they like me. 
I shall never forget the time I was mop- 
ping up the tiling of the vestibule and a 
man who lived on the top floor came up 
the steps to goin. Hej walked on his heels, 
to as not to track up my clean floor. It 
touched me—actually made the tears come. 
All I could think of was “Do unto others 
as ye would that they should do to you.” 

et anything happen like an accident, 
or sickness, or death, and you will find 
there isn’t one in a hundred that doesn’t 
show a kind heart. When I’ve been sick, 
the worst old fuss-budgets in the house 
will come right down with fruit or some- 
thing. If someone dies, and the other 
people are not acquainted with the family, 
they come to me and ask if they can do 
something to help, or to show their sym- 
pathy. I’ve noticed over and over again 
that whenever there is a wreath of flowers 
or crape on the door, quarrelings and 
complaints, in all the apartments, stop 
short for days. And whenever the news 
leaks out that a baby has come, everybody 
is interested. 

Whenever I get so tired that all my 
bones ache at once, and I hate the sight 
and sound of the dumb waiter coming 
down with rubbish, or somebody treats 
me as if I wasn’t a human being but a ma- 
chine, I think about that man who walked 
on his heels, so as not to make tracks on 
my clean floor. All the other hundreds of 
little kindnesses which have been shown 
me pop into my head, and make me feel 
that it is a pretty good old world after all 
—and that a janitor’s job proves it. 
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The Invisible 


Huntsman 
(Continued from page 30) 


A moment the older man hesitated, still 
| looking the other in the eyes. Then he 
accepted the offer. It wasn’t his fault if 
Clark did not catch the underlying warn- 
| ing in tone and words: 

i am going to take you at your word, 
sir.” 

And thus a dog came to play his part in 
the life of a girl and a man and a father. 
The remainder of that day Judge W ilt- 
shire hunted alone with another man’s 
dog in the painted mountain valley that 
echoed with the staccato of his whistle 
and gun. 
was on “The Testimony of Animals.” 
he was not thinking of his book. 

It was dusk when, the dog trotting at 


But 


the back yard of the hotel, and, dismount- 
ing, tied him to the kennel. 

“Old boy,” he said compassionately as 
he did so. 

Helen had supper ready and was wait- 
| ing for him when he reached home. 

“W ‘hy, you didn’t get many birds, did 
you?” she said as she took his coat. 

“T wasn’t hunting birds, Jack,” he re- 


plied. 
“Not birds? Then what?” 


“The truth,” he said quietly. 


turbed, uncomprehending eyes. Then she 
hurried into the kitchen to turn the birds 
over to the cook, and slowly the judge 
climbed the stairs to his room. 


brary. Seated ona stool near the corner 
of the mantel she announced first, with the 
pride of a woman who knows at last all 
about the comings and goings of one cer- 
tain man, that Clark would be gone to- 
morrow on business; that he was leaving 
to-night on the ten-o’clock train. —Then— 
| in order that her father might see him in 
his best and what seemed to her his truest 
light— 

“Dad, he says you are welcome to use 
Duke again to-morrow. You know, he 
trained him from a puppy and that you 
are the only man except himself who ever 
shot over him. A compliment, Dad.” 

The rest had the finality of youth that 
has decided. 

“He is going away in a few days for 
good. His business here is almost ended. 


and go with him.” f 
“But you are not going to, Jack 
protest burst from him. 


“Dad—I think I will. 


love him.” 


P’ the 


You see—I— 


the mantel for his cigars. 


He wants me to marry him right away, | 


One of the chapters of his book ' 


his horse’s heels, he rode once more into | 


She looked at him a moment with dis- | 


HE blow came after supper, in the li- | 


Judge Wiltshire rose and fumbled on | 


The room with its tiers of legal books, its | 


old furniture, i its thousands of associations, 

seemed to swim round and round. All 

that day one thought had consoled him: 
| There would be time; she would come to 
see the man as he saw him. Now all these 
hopes fled, and out of her irrevocable 
future her eyes—so frank, so confident 
to-night—looked at him with helpless ap- 
peal. He sank down into his aha 
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lit the cigar with hands that trembled. 

“Helen,” he spoke quietly and tenderly, 
but his voice sounded strange to himself, 
“has Mr. Clark ever taken you to see his 
dog, child?” 

“No, Dad. I suppose we have never 
happened to ride As when Duke was 
there. He has told me about Duke, 
though. One of his ears is the color of my 
hair, isn’t it?” 

Sudden anger flushed the judge’s face. 
“Yes—and his eyes are the color of your 
eyes—and once they looked at a man, 
Helen, as your eyes look at me now!” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 

He did not reply. The plan was born in 
an instant. What he had seen she would 
see—see before another sun set. Accord- 
ing to the evidence she, too, would decide. 
There was no other way now. 

“Will you go shooting with me to-mor- 
row, Jack?” 

She rose impulsively, and came and sat 
on the arm of his chair. 

“Of course I will, Dad,” she soothed. 
“You were lonely to-day, weren’t you, all 
by yourself? We heard your gun a time 
or two, and it just sounded lonely. It’ll 
be like old times, won’t it? To-morrow I 
mean. We won’t quarrel, will we?” 

“I won’t even mention the cause of the 
quarrel, Jack.” 

“Neither will I,” she promised; and 
then, after a while, “I may think of it, 
though.” 

She left him soon after that. He heard 
her light steps as she ran up the old stair- 
way. He waited until her footfalls in the 
room above had ceased. Then he glanced 
at his watch. There was plenty of time. 
Out in the lot, without calling old Billy, 
he saddled his horse, and on the side of the 
house opposite her window rode away. 

It was an hour later when he returned, 
put up the horse, and reéntered the silent, 
deserted library. He was a methodical 
man in business matters. He sat down 
before the desk, took out a check book, 
and made on the stub an entry in four fig- 
ures. He smiled wryly. ? 

“T'm glad he stung me,” he said to him- 
self. 

He lit another cigar, leaned back in the 
chair and looked at the picture of the 
girl’s mother above the mantel, with 
sleepless eyes. 


N ALL that follows it must be remem- 

bered that Helen knew as much about 
the bird dog as did her father. She was 
his only child. Every Christmas vacation, 
since she was old enough to ride a horse, 
they had spent out here hunting. She had 
helped him train pups; she had gone with 
him to field trials; professional bird dog 
men respected her judgment. 

Right in the beginning of the day Judge 
Wiltshire’s resolution wavered. That was 
when, on rising, he heard Helen in the 
kitchen. She was superintending the 
preparation of their lunch, that he knew. 
She was going to make to-day like old 
times. For a while he sat irresolutely on 
the edge of the bed. Would it not be bet- 


| ter to tell her? But what girl in love ever 


listened to her father? A voice grown far 
more persuasive than his would explain 
away anything that he might say. : 
Face grave, he got into his hunting 
clothes. She had breakfast ready and was 
waiting when he came down. She even 
joked him on his lateness on such a morn- 


ing. The sunlight of the robust day out of 
doors was in her eyes, and some of the 
color of a frost-crimsoned maple that, 
growing near the dining-room window, 
turned it into the likeness of a stained 
glass memorial to autumn was in her 
cheeks. But for all that she must have 
sensed something strange in this hunt. 

“Dad,” she asked suddenly at the table, 
“Old Billy says you told him just now to 
keep old Ben and Jack up this morning. 
Aren’t we going to take them?” 

He tried to reply casually. 

“‘No—just Duke.” 

Elbows on the table, she looked at him 
suddenly with clear-eyed scrutiny, as if 
she were holding her breath. In her eyes 
he saw the touch of reproach, the meaning 
of which he knew. He was accepting for 
the second time the favor of a man he did 
not like. ... Then her manner changed. 
She had forgiven him. Reaching across 
the table she placed her hands over his. 

“We are going to have a great day, 
aren’t we, Dad?” she asked. 

She ran up-stairs to get her gun, and he 
could hear her singing up there. In the 
library, with fingers that trembled a bit, 
he filled his pockets with shells for them 
both, and stuffed in the back of his weath- 
ered hunting coat the lunch which Jane, 
the cook, brought him. From the foot of 
the stairs he called her. She walked very 
close to his side down the hedge-bordered 
front walk toward the old mounting 
blocks where her ample-skirted grand- 
mothers used to ascend into their com- 
modious saddles. 


T° ANYONE watching the two of them 
that day, the hunt, or at least part of it, 
would have seemed like any other, except, 
perhaps, that the judge’s face was a little 
grim, and except for the fact that, instead 
of hunting their own dogs, they came after 
another one. 

They found him chained to his box in a 
damp corner of the rotting fence, in the 
littered back yard of the village hotel. At 
sight of them he rose quickly with a rattle 
of his chain—a slim young setter, his 
wavy, silken coat the color of old ivory, 
one ear and half the head a satiny auburn. 
His eyes, lustrous and intelligent, stared 
with momentary eagerness at the tall fig- 
ure of the judge. Then someone slammed 
the back door of the hotel. At the sound 
he turned abruptly 4nd started, tail 
tucked, for this box. 

It was more a surprised gasp than a 
statement that escaped the girl, “Why— 
he’s yellow!” 

The judge flushed as at an insult to a 
friend. But he did not speak. It was 
only after he and Helen, Duke galloping 
ahead, had ridden half a mile into the 
country that he replied to the charge of 
cowardice. Even then he did not speak; 
instead, he dismounted and opened a gate. 

It led into Ben Allen’s farm and, though 
this was off their accustomed hunting 
route, he nodded to Helen to ride in. At 
his shrill whistle the setter came back, and 
at the side of the gate farthest from him 
darted through. fades Wiltshire closed 
the gate, and remounted. Even as he did 
so the drama he had witnessed yesterday 
had begun again—just as he had planned. 

Three large, fierce dogs, the canine 
roughnecks of the community, were rush- 
ing from the Allen house toward this in- 
vader of their domains. And the young 
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setter, already an eighth of a mile in ad- 
vance of the horses, stood in the middle of 
the road awaiting the onslaught, head 
high, tail erect as a plumed lance. 

They had to turn their horses out of the 
road to pass him as he stood there men- 
aced by snarling foes. They saw the fierce, 


| proud eyes that looked each enemy in the 


face as the three marched round and round 
in a stiff-legged parade. But they saw no 
tremor in those fine-strung nerves and no 
shrinking in those rangy muscles. 

Not until they had ridden a considera- 


| ble distance did the young setter, having 


overawed his foes, gallop past them about 
his business. The judge stole a glance at 
the girl. She was looking straight ahead 
and her face was pale. 

In the extensive broomstraw fields that 
lay beyond the Allen farm they came in 
sight of that which caused them hurriedly 
to dismount. Guns ready, they advanced 
across a field—two brown-clad figures, 
one tall, florid, spectacled, the other slim, 
and like a boy. Yonder in the sunlight the 
setter stood, head high, tail straight out, 
like a statue in ivory set up out there in 
the strawfeld. “Birds!” this statue pro- 
claimed. 


ND now it was that this hunt began to 

be different from any they had ever 
taken before. ` As they drew near the mo- 
tionless dog, his muscles, that had been so 
steady in the presence of enemies, began 
to quiver, and the body to sink into the 
straw; and as they came quite close to him 
he glanced wildly around at them, as if 
half expecting a blow. 

“Are you ready, Jack?” The judge’s 
voice was a bit tense. 

“Ready, Dad.” 

The birds rose with a whir. 
barked. Yonder two quail 
“Fetch, Duke!” ordered the jud 

The setter ran swiftly into a straw 
ahead. When he reappeared he held a 
bird carefully in his mouth. His ears 
were thrown back as if he were swimming 
through the straw. His brown eyes were 

aglow with a sportsman’s joy. 

But aau before he reached them, 
he stoppe He laid the bird carefully 
down. ei backed away from it, a watch- 
ful, alarmed eye on the judge, who was 
coming toward him. 
was clear, cool: 

“He must have bruised it, Dad.” 

The judge’s mouth tightened, and with- 
out looking at the bird he tossed it to her. 
Her face, he thought, flushed as she exam- 
ined it. The judge knew the result of 
that examination. He had inspected a 
half-dozen himself yesterday. Hardly a 
feather of that bird had been ruffled, ex- 
cept by the shot that had brought it down. | 

The birds had scattered in a grove of 
oaks, toward which they hurried now. 
Here, once, the judge missed—missed on 
purpose, for he was a dead shot. And now 


The guns 
tumbled. 


The voice of the girl | 


they saw another strange thing: All ea- 
gerness in the result, the dog had been 
watching the flying bird. When it did not ` 
fall, he turned as if bewildered. A mo- 
ment he looked wildly about, then, tail | 
tucked, he came crouching back to the 
judge and lay down at the man’s feet, as 
if he thought himself responsible in some 
way for the poor marksmanship—as if he 
half expected the man to turn on him. 

Nor was it different when Helen missed 
—missed not on purpose. He came con- | 
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| tritely back to her, also, and lay down, 
panting, at her feet. But both times, 
when no punishment followed, he rose 
after a moment and looked past them, a 
strained expression on his face, as if he 
expected to see another figure than theirs 
striding toward him through the woods. 

The third time this happened, the 
judge glanced at the girl. er face gave 
no sign. “Let's get back to our horses, 
| Jack,” he said. 

From the Allen farm they rode into a 
region of bold hills, covered with straw. 
Here, in the course of his swift ranging, 
the dog drew far away from them until he 
was a mere speck of moving white against 
a distant hill. But when the judge, rein- 
ing up, blew command after command on 
his shrill, far-carrying whistle, he gave no 
| sign of hearing. Even from the distance 
they could see that he was now hunting 
happily, merrily, as if his mind were free 
at last from some burden; as if he were far 
away from that disturbing and powerful 
presence that he thought always on the 


point of joining the hunters. 
“He must be deaf,” said the girl quietly. 
Judge Wiltshire did not reply. He had 
| thought so yesterday himself. He bided 
' his time, meanwhile by continued whistles 
| bringing the dog in. Soon afterward, when 
he galloped past them, the judge un- 
breeched, then breeched his gun quickly. 
The sound was hardly greater than the 
click of a camera. To the experienced 
bird dog it means that a man is getting 
ready for the shot. At the slight sound 
the dog checked himself, wheeled about, 
and looked at the judge with erect, ex- 
pectant ears. 
“Hie on, old man,” said the judge. 
The setter stared at him, then at the 
irl, then across the fields behind them. 
‘hen he began to circle swiftly, nose to 
the ground, as if searching for other tracks 
than their own; then galloped away. 


AND so the strange hunt, like any other 
in its outward seeming, went on, over 
the hills of straw, then along brown creek 
bottoms, and through patches of autumn 
woodland. But at last even its outward 
aspect began to change. At first, between 
coveys, the girl had talked to her father, 
freely, spiritedly, pointing out spots that 
looked “birdy,” asking him if he remem- 
bered the time when they found a covey 
by that old oak tree, trying bravely to 
make to-day like old times. 

But gradually her talk languished. The 
shadow of that dog’s absent master fell 
across them, too. The sun rose high and 
shone down on them riding, more and 
more silent, their eyes on that swiftly 
circling and bewildered dog; then dis- 
mounting and advancing on him, who still 
cringed at their near approach, and who 
still looked back as if for another figure 
than their own. 

And all the time the judge saw, and 
knew the girl saw, that absent figure, a 
man impatient, rash, brutal-tempered, 
striding alone—he would hunt with no 
other—across the fields toward that high- 
spirited but sensitive young setter; a man 
who at some time had kicked him while 
he was on the stand; who had beaten him 
for some chance mishap in retrieving; who 
had missed, and, in anger at his own poor 
marksmanship, turned upon his dog; a 
man without a single sportsman’s ideak, 
with no imagination and no tenderness, to 
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whom a dog was only a dog, and to whom 
a woman would be, the romance over, 
“ae: a woman. 
hat all this was true, Judge Wiltshire 

knew—knew as well as he knew that the 
sun was now shining bland and warm 
straight down upon them, and that Helen 
had not spoken for a very long time. A 
terrible fear began to form in his mind 
that some of the hardness of the man had 
entered her own soul, as he noted the firm 
mouth, the uptilted chin, the eyes averted 
more and more from him and the dog. 

Just once, as they remounted after a 
covey, he thought he saw in her face some- 
thing weary, disillusioned. 

“Are you tired, Jack?” he asked with 
sudden hope. 

But she looked him full in the face. 

“No,” she said. 
tired?” 


HEY ate the lunch she had prepared so 

joyously, on a fallen log in a shallow 
birch wood, the lunch, which she quietly 
opened, spread out between them ona na 
kin. Off yonder at a distance (he sould 
come no nearer) the dog sat on his 
haunches, like an unspoken reproach. 

“Why don’t you call him?” she asked. 

The judge’s heart leaped with hope. 
“Come, Duke,” he said, and extended his 
hand. 

The setter rose, hesitated, then came 
slowly toward them, head low, tail tucked 
and slapping between hind legs. 

“Come, old man,” reassured the judge. 

He pricked his ears eagerly, as if he had 
heard in the human voice a tone he had 
not heard before. Then he drew nearer, 
silken body low to the ground and trem- 
bling, eyes aglow with gratitude. 

“Thats the boy,” encouraged the 
judge, smiling. ‘Come now.” 

It happened in an instant. The hand 
reached out to caress, to reassure. The 
setter leaped back from it, ears flattened, 
eyes gleaming with wild alarm. 

The exclamation that escaped the judge 
was almost an oath. This mcst damning 
indictment of all he had not even remotel 

lanned. That dog had been enticed ped 
air words, then struck with brutal fist. 
He stared at the girl as she sat motionless, 
chin in hand, eyes fastened on some dis- 
tant spot. Could she, who loved and 
understood a dog, keep silent in the face 
of this? When she spoke, he gave up the 
fight. Her voice sounded strange, de- 
tached, full of aloof dignity. 

“Are we going to hunt the rest of the 
day?” 

‘No!” he said bitterly and rose. “We 
are going home, Helen.’ 

Just a glimpse of her face he caught 
underneath the hat brim as she rose too. 

“Aren’t you going to feed him?” she 
asked casually. 

The setter gulped down a portion of the 
food the judge mechanically set aside for 
him. Without finishing it, he wheeled 
and galloped to the edge of the wood, 
where he waited, ears alert, for the order. 
More than meat to him was the work he 
was born to do. But the judge hardly 
noticed him now. He only knew that the 
dog had come back and was following at 
their heels as they made their way to the 
horses. 

Judge Wiltshire had failed in the hard- 
est fight he had ever made. Years seemed 
to have passed since morning. He did 
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not look at the girl at his side. He was 
thinking of her as if in some past existence: 
a child running through the yard, a school- 
girl getting her books in order, a college 
girl writing him at least some of her 
secrets. 

He thought of the time when she was a 
little mite and he had first set her astride 
a horse, of the arms that had clung fran- 
tically about his neck as he lifted her. A 
thousand intimate moments recurred to 
him: grave questions she had asked, little 
rebellions she had staged, growing tender- 
ness she had shown for all living things. 
She had been a blessing to him all k 


life. 

Mayne she knew best now. Maybe 
some law stronger than his own temporary 
juduments was directing her. Maybe the 
aw operated in a way he could not see 
with his short vision, and perhaps to-day 
he had only given her useless pain in try- 
ing to avert the inevitable. 

Perhaps all this was true. Yet he felt 
suddenly like an old man. His big shoul- 
ders drooped as with the weight of years, 
and as he made his way through the straw, 
he stumbled. 

“Dad p” 


WHEN he turned she caught the tall 
lapels of his hunting coat with both 
hands, and her face was raised to his. 
About them the fields still glistened in the 
sun, and yonder their tethered horses 
watched them with erect, frivolous ears. 

“You haven’t had such a great day, 
after all, have you, Dad?” she asked with 
a little smile. Then her face grew tragic in 
its intensity. “Did you think I was very 
stupid, Dad? Do you think I could— 
could—marry him after what you have 
shown me—when I hate him, when I 
loathe him? Do you think I could? No 
—I am not going to cry—not now. I 
have thought it all out. I knew this 
morning—as soon as we started. l just 
wanted to be sure.... Dad, he must not 
go back—Duke, I mean. You must get 
Duke away from him. Some way—any 
way. I don’t care. I don’t care for any- 
thing. Once to-day I hated you. You 
will, won’t you, Dad? Get him, I mean— 
not let him go back?” 

The judge’s hands closed over hers. 

“He’s not going back,” he said tenderly. 
“He’s going home with us. I bought him, 
Jack—bought him last night.” 

Then she was in his arms sobbing, for 
one of her dreams was over. But the 
judge, stroking the head buried in his 
shoulder, knew there would come other 
and happier ones. And the young setter 
must have known that for him a new life 
had begun. For he did not shrink from 
her when she stooped suddenly and caught 
his head between her hands. And as he 
trotted close to her horse’s heels there was 
in his eyes the quiet look of a dog who has 
found at last all he had ever hoped to find 
in this world. 


HAROLD LLOYD, whose big round 
glasses are a comic label worth mil- 
lions of dollars to him as a screen 
star, will explain next month the 
things that make people laugh, and 
the psychology of successful comic 
appeals. Lloyd’s active brain has 
been studying motion picture audi- 
ences for years. He has come to some 
interesting conclusions. 
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The Girl Who Was 
Tired of Being Poor 


(Continued from page 50) 


down in the front hall, and she’s gone. 
She’ll die, out in this storm—”’ 

“Let her die!” he snarled, and hung up 
his receiver. 

I flew to my feet then, and started to 
dress. I’d go after her and make her come 
back. My teeth were chattering with 
nervousness and excitement. 

It didn’t seem right to leave the switch- 
board, but I’d have to take the chance 
this once. I wouldn’t be away many min- 
utes. The poor creature couldn’t have 
gone far. 

The wind cut me like a knife as I tried 
to run up the hill against it. The sleet 
blinded me. The tears came to my eyes 
and froze on my eyelids. I began to real- 
ize that it was too dark to see her, any- 
way, unless I stumbled right upon her 
heels. I stood still and called. 

Nobody answered. Off in the distance 
I could hear the surf above the sound of 
the wind, pounding on the cliffs. At last 
I turned back. I was so exhausted I could 
scarcely crawl up the stairs; but I fell into 
my chair at the board and rang Teddy 
Hills. He was pretty sleepy. I had hard 
work making him understand, but at last 
he got it. 

“PIL come down,” he said. 

In a half-hour he was there, and I told 
him everything he needed to know. 

“All night,” Teddy said cheerfully. 
“PIl get a lantern and maybe one of the 
Ferguson boys, too, if I don’t find her 
near by.” 

He went off whistling, his sturdy youn 
shoulders braced against the wind, and 
sat and waited and waited. . 


"THEY found her just about daylight. 

She had gone nearly a mile, then had 
wandered off the road in the darkness and 
fallen into a little huddled heap by the 
fence. ... She was quite dead. 

There were no marks of identification 
on her, and no one knew her. I told my 
division traffic superintendent what I had 
overheard, and he tried quietly to trace | 
the man at the Wigwam, hase the steward 
flatly denied having answered the ’phone 
at all that night, and not a man there 
offered any solution to the mystery. It 
was a nine days’ wonder, and then people 
forgot it. The town buried her; and I 
cried, half in rage at the brute who had 
sent her to her death and half in pity. 

There the matter apparently ended. 
We get so many ‘infiniahed stories over 
the wire, little cross-sections of life, with- 
out beginning or end. After a while I 
forgot about her too, except sometimes at 
night when the wind blew a gale and there 
was snow and sleet. 

Even in midsummer we didn’t use to | 
have many newcomers in our town; but | 
now, from May until September, the sum- 
mer transients settle over the place like a 
cloud of locusts. 

A telephone switchboard registers the 
feverishness of a town, like a pulse; and 
when the lights begin to come in in a rush, 
just about the time the new green shows 
on the trees, I know that our transients 
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are flocking in, by train and automobile, 
for the summer. So I call in a couple of 
extra girls, usually high-school girls who 
really need summer work, and get an ex- 
tra supply of fuses from the wire chief in 
New otek for even one little thunder 
shower may blow out ten or fifteen on the 
frame back of the board. 

Teddy was a real help that spring. They 
pulled him into New Kenton for a diy or 

two now and then, to coach him, for th 

HOSIERY or ME N seemed to take a real interest in hin. 
And it surely did my old-maid heart good 
to watch Phoebe and Teddy together. 

But after a while they kept him in New 


for hosiery shows Kenton and sent me out a green hand. 
Chat really upset me. 


discrimination. To go “What's the big idea?” I asked the wire 
just one step further see af a 

: “Need him more here,” was the only 
and ask for Shawknit satisfaction I got; and it didn’t comfort 
Hosiery shows good me much, although I realized that it was 


REG. U. S.PAT. OF F 


O ask by name 


judgment as well. It is the best thing for Teddy, because he 
% dota Il needed to get a slant on bigger jobs now. 

the buywor ot the we It upset Phoebe, of course, more than it 
groomed. did me. He couldn’t get over to Niotic 
more than once a week now; and he was 

SHAW STOCKING CO. working so hard,, too, that when he did 
Lowell. Mass. come over Sundays he probably wasn’t 


very good company. As I look back now 
I can see, also, that this change gave 
Phæbe’s aunt just the chance she had 
been looking for. She had said right along 
she thought Teddy was much too young, 
and much too poor for Phoebe. 

I know Pheebe was lonesome, too, with- 
out him; and it isn’t a good thing for a 
girl to be lonesome—especially if she is 
pretty. Homely girls get used to being 
lonesome. 


S I look back now, I know lonesome- 
ness was pulling at her. I’m fond ofall 


T my girls, and I ueni kow ti things 

> s are going with them; but I guess I was so 
HE everyday good al | used to linking Phoebe with Teddy in my 
ness of Conklin Pens and mind that it never dawned on me that 


they wouldn’t stick it out together. So it 
was a shock when I came up from the 
beach one evening and Phebe passed me 
in a roadster with a man I did not know. 
* Ba | His cap was over hi: eyes, and I couldn’t 
have told what he looked like, but I knew 
it wasn’t Teddy. No one in Niotic owned 
Pens $2.50 up a roadster like that. I couldn’t sleep that 
Pencils $1.50 -up night, thinking about it. Who was he? 
Slightly higher Where had she met him? Did Teddy 
in Canada v know? 

She was on the eight-to-four trick then; 
and when she came in on time the next 
morning, as she always did, she smiled at 
me, but she didn’t stop at the desk to 
chat. I was glad of it. If she and Teddy 
had broken off I didn’t want to know it— 
not until I had to. 

About eleven o’clock Teddy called me 
from New Kenton. 

è | “Hullo, C. O.,” he said, but his voice 
Boston Chicago Sen Francisco SS | | didn’t sound right. 

— À “Hullo, boy,” I answered, and I know 
my voice didn’t sound right, either. 

“Ts Phoebe on the board now?” 

“Yes, until twelve.” 

“Would you let me speak to her a min- 
ute, C. O.?” 

“Of course, Teddy. Ill put her on 
here.” 

I went over to the board. 

“Take my line, Pheebe,” I said, and 1 
plugged into her section, slipping into her 
chair as she hesitatingly stood up. 

She went over to my desk and picked 


Pencils will delight those 
who have not yet experi- 
enced their usefulness. 
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up the receiver. The board wasn’t busy, | 
and I couldn’t help hearing what she said: 

“I wrote you—all there was to say, 
Teddy. ... No; that’s all.... I don’t see 
any use in talking it over....No—it 
just seems better.” 

Then she came back, her face a little 
white, and sat down again at the board. 
On her way out at twelve, she stopped at 
the desk. 

“We're through, Teddy and 1,? she 
said slowly. 

“What was the matter?” I asked. 

“Nothing was the matter, but it is go- 
ing to be three or four years before he'll be 
settled anywhere, and Aunt Fanny has 
talked to me a lot; she thinks long en- 
gagements are a mistake.” - 

“Ts that all?” I asked. 

“Of course she doesn’t like the way he 
has acted about his family always. He'll 
never talk about his people, you notice. 
She thinks there must he something wrong 
there; and she thinks it’s dreadful to start 
in poor, as we have always been, all our 
lives. You can’t blame her for that, C. O. 
You don’t know how it used to be—al- 
ways—to live on stews and codfish be- 
cause they were cheap, and even they cost 
money these days. in summer we'd have 
a few vegetables out of the garden, but 
often no butter, just bread, and none of 
the good things other people have every 
day. It sounds silly—but it isn’t silly; it’s 
hard. Since I’ve been working it’s been a 
little better, of course, but—you can see 
how Aunt Fanny feels.” 

“I don’t blame her for that.” I tried to 
be reasonable. “But money, family, isn’t 
one and I like Teddy; he’s a good 

y. 


HER pretty little-girl face looked 
pinched, and her eyes suddenly filled. 

“He is a good boy,” she said. 

“Ts there somebody . . . else?” I asked. 

She hesitated. 

“There isn’t anything serious—yet—of 
course. We are just—friends. I met him 
at a dance at the Yacht Club a month 
ago. 

“New Yorker?” 

“No; Boston, I think.” 

“I suppose he has money and family! 

“Yes, and he has been very nice to me. 
Of course, he is older; one can’t have fun 
with him as one could with Teddy, but 
Aunt Fanny likes him.” 

That showed quite clearly whose fingers 
had meddled in the pie. 

“Im awfully sorry for Teddy,” I said. 

Her lips trembled, but she turned and 
went out of the room. 

Sally Blevins told me the rest of the 
story that night: 

“Phoebe has shook poor Teddy for one 
of the sports over on the Bluff; did you 
know it?” x 

“Yes;” I said. “What’s his name?” 

“Talcott. Comes of some pork-and- 
beans family in Boston. Rich as Creesus, 
and gone on Pheebe. Treats her swell. 
Really wants to marry her. Offered her a 
diamond as big as a water pail; but she 
won't take it—yet.” 

“Why not?” 

“Guess she hasn’t got over Teddy yet. 
She really liked that kid, you know.” 

“Why didn’t she stick to him, then,” I 
snapped. 

“You can’t blame her a lot, C. O. You 
know how hard she’s had it all her life. 


” 
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wife received a handsome check for 

a motion picture scenario. Six 
months before she had never had the re- 
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Lately everything has been pulling her 
against Teddy—his going away, and her 
aunt dead set on her marrying money. 
Oh, you know how it is.” 

Yes, I knew, all right, but I couldn’t 
think she had done right. We had known 
Teddy over a year, and he’d been straight 
and clean, and ambitious enough to suit 
anybody since he’d woke up. As far as 
his family went, we could have asked the 
wire chief about them, if we’d wanted to 
know. 

Teddy came over to Niotic the next 
Saturday afternoon, but I didn’t see him. 
Blevins said he looked as if someone had 
struck him and knocked all the life out of 
him. He waited outside for Phoebe and 
they talked there for five or ten minutes, 
when she came off the board; and then 
Talcott drove up for her in his car, and 
she went, leaving Teddy standing there, 
looking after her. 

“That’s what money is doing to her al- 
ready,” Blevins said, her eyes snapping 
mad. “You should have seen Teddy’s 
face.” 

“Pm glad I didn’t,” I said. 

And the next day Phcebe came in with 
the diamond as big as a water pail. 

All the girls congratulated her; but I 
couldn’t. As she went off duty that after- 
noon she stopped and showed it to me. 

“It’s lovely,” I said: ‘“‘but—I’m for 
Teddy, so we'd better not talk about it. ... 
Do you really love this Mr. Talcott, 
Phoebe?” I asked her bluntly. 

“Of course.” 

But her voice didn’t ring true. She 
seemed to have grown miles away from 
me in these last few weeks. She wasn’t 


my Phcebe any more. 
THE very next night, coming across the 

street, I met her and Talcott face to 
face. He was quite tall, and dark and good- 
looking in a heavy-featured way. He was 
probably thirty-five or six, and very suave 
and elegant. 

“I’m ve lad to know you, Miss 
Sherry. Miss Williams has been promis- 
ing me this introduction for some time.” 

At the first sound of his voice my hands 
had gone as cold as ice, and my heart 
jumped up into my throat. I couldn’t say 
a word to save my life. Pd have known 
that voice again if I’d heard it in China! 
It was a voice one would always remem- 
ber, “furry” and deep! And for a minute, 
as plain as day, I saw that poor dazed 
girl, like some half-drowned animal, drag- 
ging in out of the storm that awful winter 
night, crouching in my chair by the fire, 
trying to hold the coffee cup in her claw- 
like hands, 

I realized suddenly that he was watch- 


‘ing me like a hawk. 


“Your voice is so familiar,” I said, look- 
ing straight at him. “I was trying to re- 
member where I had heard it before.” 

He laughed. 

“Over the wire, often, probably. I talk 
quite a lot, you know. Being a chief 
operator, you must hear many odd 
voices, 

“Of course; but sometimes exceptional 
circumstances surrounding a call make us 
remember certain voices more clearly 
than others, and I’ve always had a very 
good memory for voices,” I added. 

“Is that a fact? Really, quite remark- 
able... . Well, Phæebe, coming along? 
Very glad to have met you, Miss Sherry.” 
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They went up the road together and I 
stood and watched them go. So this was 
what Pheebe had gained in Teddy’s place! 
This brute, who had snarled over the wire 
in answer to my plea, “Let her die, 
then!” 

I felt sure he realized that I had recog- 
nized his voice. What would he do now? 
Nothing, probably. He was wise enough 
to know that I would not be likely to take 
the chance of getting into trouble by re- 
peating what I had heard that night over 
the wire. Even if I did tell Phoebe what 
had happened that night, I had no way of 
proving he was the man. ure a memory 
of a voice; that proved nothing. 

I dragged up into the ofhce, feeling like 
an old woman. 

Phoebe came in at four o’clock, but 
somehow I couldn’t look at her. A half- 
hour later my bell rang and I answered. 
It was Talcott. 

“Miss Sherry ore 

“T wondered if I might not have a little 
talk with you, outside; at your conven- 
ience, of course,” he said. 

“Why?” I asked. 

He laughed unpleasantly. “I should 
like to be sure that I could depend upon 
your—your good sense.” 

was thinking fast. 
chance? 

“Wait a minute,” I said. 


Was this my 


I WENT over to where Pheebe sat, on the 
toll position, where she sometimes helped 
out. 

Deliberately I put up a double connec- 
tion to my desk, plugging her in on the 
line, a thing I had never intentionally done 
before in my life. If I had stopped even 
for a minute to think about it my courage 
might have failed me; but I didn’t stop to 
think. 

“T want you to listen in on this—and 
don’t say a word.” 

She looked at me in amazement—but 
nodded. She realized just what it meant 
for me to put up that plug. 

Then I went back to my telephone. 

- “All right,” I said. “I had to leave you 
for a second. You were saying that you 
wanted to be sure that you could depend 
upon me; I suppose you want me to prom- 
ise not to make trouble for you with 
Phoebe; not to tell her you were the man 
at the Wigwam that night last winter, the 
man that girl from New York came to 
find—” 

“I don't want to talk with you over the 
wire,” he interrupted. ‘Can’t you meet 
me somewhere outside?” 

“I don’t care to see you,” I said shortly. 

“Perhaps not, but really—there are al- 
ways two sides to a story. You should be 
fair enough to let me tell my side. You 
can prove nothing, anyway.” 

“Can't I? You don’t know just what 
proofs that poor creature may have left 
with me the night she came in here and 
called you up, begging you to see her, and 
to help her.” 

Apparently that startled him a little. 
He didn't say anything for a minute, so I 
went on: 

“Whatever your side of the story may 
be, I know this. No man with any de- 
cency in him would have talked to her, in 
her condition, the way you did. You 
murdered her—” 


“Oh, come now!’ His voice lost its 
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“Soap-and-water clean — of course! 


—but still are you above reproach? 


One great toilet fact 
that two million women now recognize —that cleanliness 
does not always mean daintiness 
By RUTH MILLER 


much about women was asked 
what he considered a woman’s 
greatest attraction. 

Hereplied promptly: “‘Itisn’t beauty, 
it isn’t brains, it isn’t charm of manner. 
I believe it is a woman’s instinct for 
daintiness as expressed in all the little 
niceties of her person and her dress.” 

Almost as strong as a woman’s in- 
stinct for cleanliness is her love of per- 
sonal daintiness. What many women 
do not yet understand is that while 
personal daintiness may begin with 
cleanliness, it does not end there. 


AA me about novelist who writes 


Soap and water alone cannot 
insure daintiness 


The great enemy of personal daintiness 
is underarm perspiration odor and 
moisture. The underarm perspiration 
glands are easily stimulated to unusual 
activity. Clothing and the hollow of the 
underarm make evaporation difficult. 

Soap and water are powerless to 
counteract this condition. To be im- 
maculately clean in clothing and in 
person is not enough. 

This condition calls for special meas- 
ures. The underarm must be given the 
same regular care that is given to the 
teeth and skin. You can’t afford to com- 
promise by hurried use of a preventive 
that may beeffective for only afew hours. 


Two million women and thousands of 
men accept the underarm toilette 


Through Odorono, a new standard of 
daintiness has been set up. It prevents 
moisture as well as odor, performing 
both requirements perfectly. 


QDO-RO-no 


THE UNDER-ARM TOILETTE 


A clear, clean, antiseptic liquid, Odo- 
rono is easy and delightful to use. Phy- 
sicians and nurses recommend it as the 
safe and most effective means of reliev- 
ing perspiration troubles. 


Dr. Lewis B. Allyn of the famous 
Westfield Laboratories, Westfield, 
Mass., says: “Experimental and prac- 
tical tests show that Odorono is harm- 
less, economical, and effective when 
employed as directed and will injure 
neither the skin nor the health.” 

Twice a week is often enough to use 
Odorono. Each application assures your 
daintiness for at least three days. By 
correcting the cause of excessive under- 
arm perspiration, Odorono eliminates 
unsightly moisture and repellent odor. 
It leaves a feeling of absolute cleanli- 
ness, of irreproachable daintiness that 
satisfies the most exacting. 


No more perspiration-soaked cloth- 
ing, no more stained or ruined gowns, 
no lingering taint of perspiration odor! 
Make sure you are above reproach— 
with Odorono, the underarm toilette. 


Odorono may be obtained at all toilet 
counters, 35c, 60c and $1.00, or by mail, 
postpaid. 


Write for our new booklet of information on the 
toilette of the underarm, “The Double Meaning 
of Daintiness,” together with a sample of the 
Odorono Company's new 
“After Cream.” 

Address Ruth Miller, The 
Odorono Company, 1206 Blair 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Canadian Address, The Odo- 
rono Company, Ltd., 60-62 
Front St., Toronto, Ont. 
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“Dollar Topkis gave me 


new ideas about value” 


“Le like to have the money I’ve 
wasted because I was afraid to 
buy an athletic union suit priced 
as low as a dollar. I cheerfully 
gave up double, year after year. 
“I didn’t know Topkis then. 
“Finally, a persistent salesman 
in Johnson’s shop argued me 
- into trying Topkis. He landed 
me as a life-time customer. 
“My dollar never before 
brought me as much quality and 
value as I get in Topkis. Loose, 
airy fit that keeps me comfort- 
able all over ‘and lets my skin 
breathe. No skimpiness; no 
bagginess; no pinch, no pull. 
“Wear? That’s where Topkis 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. 


shines. Keeps its size, too, no 
matter how often it’s washed.” 
Topkis Athletic Union Suits 
are made of best nainsook and 
other highgrade fabrics. Pre- 
shrunk—full size guaranteed. Be 
sure you get your correct size—38 
if you wear a 38 coat, and so on. 
No good dealer will ask more 
than a dollar for the Topkis Men’s 
Union Suit—although many will 
tell you it’s worth more. 
Men’s Union Suits, $1.00. 
Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 
7c. per garment. 75¢ for Boys’ 
nion Suits, Girls’ Bloomer 
Union Suits, and Children’s 
Waist Union Suits. 


Look for the Tophis label. 


Write for free illustrated booklet and 
learn what's what about underwear. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 


suaveness. “You are going a bit too far!” 

“Perhaps you have forgotten just what 
she did say to you,” I broke in. “She 
said: ‘Pll show your friends what kind of 
a beast you are. I’m coming out, and PI 
die on your doorstep, where you can see 
the finish of your job—” 

My voice shook so I had to stop. 

“Well, really, Miss Sherry, you can 
scarcely expect a crazy, drunken woman 
of her sort to be responsible for what she 
says—” 

“She wasn’t drunk! Nor crazy! I gave 
her hot coffee here in this office, with my 
own hands, and tried to take off her wet, 
ragged shoes, but she wouldn’t stay. 
Probably yeu have forgotten what you 
said when IJ told you she had gone. I told 
you she’d die in the storm. And you said, 
‘Let her die!’ ... Well, she did die. You 
can scarcely expect me to feel very much 
like shielding you after that, can you?” 

“Its very plain that I gain nothing by 
talking to you,” he snarled. “But if you 
make charges of any kind against me, you 
will find it a mighty expensive job to 
prove them. And if you try to make 
trouble for me with Phoebe, I'll see that 
your company knows that you have dis- 
obeyed the ruling that a conversation on 
the wire, overheard by an operator, must 
not be repeated outside. And my com- 
plaint will go high, too. I know „your 
president, and your vice presidents.” 

“And your sisters and your cousins 
and your aunts’,” I quoted. I couldn’t 
help it. I began to feel hysterical. “Just 
the same, I’m glad I’m not in your shoes. 
I shouldn’t like to feel as you must feel, 
sometimes, when you remember her, and 
aor she died, and your unborn child with 
her 


E SLAMMED up his telephone. 1 

hung up mine, and saw Pheebe pull out 
her plug. Then she looked at me. Her face 
was like chalk. I didn’t need to make it 
any clearer to her. She understood. She 
remembered those exciting days after the 
girl had been found dead. ... I asked one 
of the other girls to pick up her calls, and 
she came over to my desk. 

“So—he was the man?” she whispered. 
She took off the big diamond, as if it 
burned her finger, and I gave her an en- 
velope and she slipped it into it and sealed 
it. Suddenly her lip began to tremble. 

“I gave up Teddy—for him!” she said. 

Without a word I plugged in on the 
New Kenton Wire Chief line. Teddy 
himself answered. 

“Hullo, boy!” I said. “Is the flivver 
working—and can you get away for an 
hour without starting an earthquake?” 

“Sure! Why?” His voice sounded 
tired, like an old man’s. 

I handed the receiver to Phaebe. She 
hesitated. 

“I can’t,” she whispered. 
O., I’ve been too mean—” 

I didn’t say a word. I just waited, 
with the receiver held out to her, and 
after a minute she took it. 

“Tt—it’s—Phoebe, Teddy. I—I just 
wondered—if you wanted—to come over 
for a talk—I—TI’m sorry—Teddy—” 

She stopped to steady her voice; then 
she smiled, a big tear rolling down her face. 

“All right, Teddy. Pll wait here for 
you—at the office.” 

So we sat there and waited, silently, 
while she had her cry out. 


“T can’t, C. 
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After a while I said: 


“You won’t let your aunt influence you 
—again?” 

“Not any more, C. O. It’s just Tedd 
I want. I know that now. You wouldn’t 
blame Aunt Fanny so much, if you knew 
just how hard it has been, trying to make 

oth ends meet. Teddy might not get 
much higher; one never knows. We'd 
have to take care of Aunt Fanny, too; so 
I tried to think I could marry Talcott.” 

She shivered. A frightened look came 
into her eyes. 

“Perhaps that was it—with the other 
girl. Perhaps she was tired of being poor 
too—perhaps that was why—” 

It wasn’t long before Teddy stood in 
the doorway; a little older, a little thinner, 
his boyish eyes searching Phacbe’s face. 

She went toward him, and he smiled. 

“Your carriage waits,” he said. 

I looked out and saw him help her into 
the car. I heard its asthmatic old rattle 


as it climbed the hill. Then I took her po- cigars in tin & 
sition on the board. $350 


HE next morning, early, I went in to 
New Kenton and up to my superin- 
tendent’s office, and told him what I had 


done, and why I had done it. h b h b 
“Well,” hesia sites T hed finished, Buy t em y t e OX 
and he was smiling a little; “so, then, 


Teddy came over and took her home?” 


“Yes!” Have Cinco on hand at home and 
“I don’t believe there’s any harm done. 


You’ve nothing to worry about. The cir- at your office. 
cumstances were unusual enough to war- 


rant ’most anything, I should say. This e 
Talcott fellow won't dare make any fuss. é These tin boxes are guaranteed to 


He doesn’t want any publicity....So r ° o,e 
she’s going to stick to Te dy, is she?” keep Cinco In perfect condition 
indefinitely in any climate. 
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“Yes; and I’m glad, even if they will be 
as poor as Job’s turkey!” 

“Poor?” He hesitated. “Well—not so 
awfully poor, Miss Sherry. That lad gets 
about eight thousand a year after he’s 
twenty-five.” 

I gasped like a fish out of water. 

“He is old Jeremiah Hills’s grandson, 2 for 15 cents everywhere. 
We all agreed that it shouldn’t be known 
before. He wanted to work without that 


Buy a tin today. 
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rex 


as a tag on him, or a booster, and I guess OTTO EISENLOHR & BROS., INC. 

he has felt the same about the girl; didn’t PHILADELPHIA Established 1850 

want her to like him except for himself. 

Well, Teddy’s twenty-five next week, so nee 

she’ll know all about it then.” NIT 25 cigars in tin <= 
I sat and stared at him, like a poor silly. a ONG $] 75 y 


Jeremiah Hills was the president of our 
company! and Teddy—our Teddy, was 
his grandson! 

I don’t know how I got home, nor how 
I worked the rest of the day. I felt the 
next morning as if I had done a week’s 
washing. But when Phoebe came in at 
nine o’clock, and I saw Teddy’s sapphire 
shining on her finger, I felt better. 

“Well?” I said, and she blushed, just as 
she used to blush, pink as a rose. 

“In a couple of weeks Teddy thinks 
he’ll have some good news for me, so we 
can plan something definite.” 

“Im glad,” I said. “I can’t tell you 
how glad I am.” 

“I have been so foolish, I don’t deserve Aú 4 ; . 
anything at all. I don’t deserve Teddy. WDE Giy eS > el a A 
But I thank you, C. O., for waking me up. i 
I sent back Mr. Talcott’s ring last night, 
with a note, telling him that Td changed 
my mind. He’ll not dare bother us.” 

She was right. He didn’t dare. In | |B 
fact, no one seems to have seen him or his 
roadster since. 
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Good Looking—Long Wearing 


Ho os has proved to millions of men that style and 
service can be combined in hosiery—and at common-sense 
prices. Every man can afford smart hosiery if it be Holeproof, be- 
cause it wears so long. And never forget that the longer your 
hosiery lasts the farther your money goes. You can get Holeproof 
in your favorite material: Silk, Silk Faced, or Lusterized Lisle. Made 
for women and children, too. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us for price list and illustrated booklet 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
®© H. H. Co. 
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Where Do You Keep 
Your Valuables? 


(Continued from page 33) 


inventor spun this wheel a great many 
times and invested considerable money in 
accordance with the wisdom of his device, 
for ultimately he went completely broke. 
He left town without paying the second 
year’s rent for the safe deposit box. 

Some years ago a man in Quebec wrote 
a letter to relatives living in an up-state 
town of New York telling them that, in 
case of his death, they should demand ac- 
cess to a certain safe deposit box. He 
promised that, if they did so, they would 
tind there something that would make 
them enormously rich. Strangely enough, 
this man was killed by the very train that 
was to take him from Quebec on his way 
to New York City; and the letter, which 
was in his pocket, fell into the hands of 
detectives. Other letters and papers 
found on the man showed that on his way 
to New York he was to meet a notorious 
counterfeiter at Poughkeepsie, which is 
not a great distance from New York, up 
the Hudson River; and it was perfectly 
plain that the man was expecting to get 
from the counterfeiter a large quantity of 
“green goods,” or counterfeit money to 
put in a safe deposit box. Of course the 
man’s relatives never came into possession 
of this money. Had they done so, they 
would certainly have been greatly disap- 
pointed, and they might have found 
themselves in serious trouble. 


THE other day a man asked me if a safe 
deposit company did not find its vault 
congested because of the very frequent 
visits of people who have large blocks of 
securities. He seemed to think that the 
number of those calling at the vault to 
transact business might cause the renters 
to get in one another’s way; but of course 
the system and conveniences of a large 
safe deposit company are such that no in- 
convenience of this kind ever occurs. 

It is an interesting fact, too, that men 
who undoubtedly have the largest amounts 
of securities in their boxes are not the ones 
who most frequently visit the vault. In 
fact, the more securities a man has in his 
safe deposit box, the less often he is likely 
to visit it, while, if a man has only a small 
amount of securities he is apt to be a reg- 
ular visitor at comparatively frequent 
intervals. The reason for this is readily 
explained: 

‘he man who holds securities in large 
amounts is likely to cut off his œu- 
pons and deposit them with his bank for 
collection as they come due. He may cut 
off coupons for a year, or two or three 
years. But the holder of a small amount 
of securities almost always attends to the 
matter himself, and leaves his coupons 
attached to the bonds until the interest is 
due. Recently, for instance, safe deposit 
companies have noticed that the number 
of renters who come to their boxes exactly 
on the date when the interest on Liberty 
bonds is due has greatly increased. 

The man who cuts off his coupons and 
deposits them with his bank may have no 
occasion to go to his box for two or three 
years. I know of one man who had a 
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large amount of registered government 
bonds in a safe deposit box, and after put- 
ting them in the box never went near it 
for ten years. Meanwhile, since the bonds 
were registered, he was receiviag the in- 
terest due direct from the Government. 
So far as I know, this ten-year period is 
the longest interval during which a renter 
has never visited his box. The next long- 


est interval I know of was seven years, | 


and I recall the circumstances of this rent- 
er’s first visit to his box after that lapse 
of time. It is an interesting story, and 
shows, too, the wonderful memory for 
faces on the part of the vault officers who 


are responsible for identifying a customer | 
before he can enter the vault to go to his | 


box. 
(his box renter came to my office one 
day, and said: “I am obliged to enter a 


complaint against one of your vault officers | 


for negligence. For the past seven years 
I have been in South Africa, and during 


that time I have not been near my box in | 


your vault. To-day, when I came in, the 
attendant smiled as though he knew me 
and admitted me at once. 
to go to my box without a single question 
being asked. It happens that I have a lot 
of valuables in that box. What if the 
wrong man had had my key and had been 
admitted? It strikes me that this was a 
case of downright negligence on the part 
of the vault officer.” 

Then the customer and I went down 
to the vault, and I spoke to the attendant: 

“Do you know this gentleman?” 

“Yes, he is Mr. S His box is 
number 8678.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes.” 

“When was he last here?” 

“A few minutes ago.’ 

“Have you looked up the record to find 
out the name of the man who goes to Box 
8678?” 

“No.” 

“When did you last see Mr. S—— be- 
fore to-day?” 

“I don’t remember. It was some time 
ago, but I remember his face and the 
number of his box very distinctly.” 

The customer was absolutely satisfied, 
of course, that the attendant had not ad- 
mitted him without being certain of his 
identity. 


THE safe deposit system, as we, have it 
to-day, surrounded with all possible 
conveniences and safeguards, has devel- 
oped within the past sixty years. It seems 
that an American was impressed with the 
great usefulness of such an institution 
when, on a visit to England, he called 
upon some officials of a London bank 
and beheld the employees of this bank re- 
moving a quantity of silver from an old 
well in the rear of the bank, where the 
silver had been put for safe keeping. This 
was in 1857, and at that time it seems to 
have been the practice of English families, 
when closing their town houses, to leave 
their silver plate and other valuables with 
their bankers for safe keeping, even 
though the bankers made no charge for 
the service and consequently were not re- 
sponsible financially in case of loss. 
Decades—centuries—before people had 
taken even such precautions as this, it had 
been a common practice to hide valuables 
in the earth. The well-to-do built strong 
boxes and secret chambers in their homes, 
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THE RAZOR 
THAT SHARPENS ITS 
OWN BLADES 


Every day a new keen edge— 
yet the same blade week after week 


SAFETY razor actually made to be 

stropped on a straight leather strop! 
Morning after morning its edge comes back 
as keen as new. `A few seconds does the trick— 
less time than to change the blade in an ordinary 
safety razor. 


Week after week the same blade with the 
same Valet AutoStrop Razor. Every day a 
shave that makes you smile when you stroke 
your chin. Just a few strokes on the strop, 
and you’ve got a néw keen ‘edge. Strops, shaves 
and cleans without being taken apart. 

The startling features of this razor have set 
up new standards of comfort and economy in 
shaving. They have made men everywhere 
dissatisfied with their former shaving methods— 
with the pull and scrape of unstropped blades— 
with the constant cost of replacing them. 

Save the good money you’ve been spending 
on blades. More than a solid year of smooth, 
clean shaves are guaranteed from every $1.00 
package of blades. Ask your dealer to 
demonstrate the Valet AutoStrop Razor for 
you today. 


Silver plated razor, strop, year’s $500 

supply of blades, in compact case 

Now also ina nickel plated model $ 12 

with strop and three blades for * 
Strops and blades may also be bought separately. 


Saves constant blade expense 


ValetAutoStrop Razor 
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INCREASED 
EFFICIENCY 


(—achich is only another way of Saying 
“added earning power”) 


What is it Worth to You? 


ISN'T IT WORTH EXPENDITURE OF A 2C STAMP 
OR A POST CARD AND THE MOMENT’S TIME 
REQUIRED TO WRITE US FOR OUR 


FREE MEDICAL BOOKLET 
ON FEET 


This little book gives some big 
facts of vital importance to every 
business man and woman;—facts 
which point to how the earning 
power of your head and hands is 
directly influenced by the health, 
happiness and efficiency of what 
probably are now the most badly 
treated portions of your body:— 
YOUR FEET! 


With this free booklet we will also 
send our latest Catalog showing 
how joyous foot freedom combined 
with smart style can be yours in 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


There’s real exhilaration in these fa- 
mous ORIGINAL Flexible-Arch 
Health Shoes. Reawakened energy 
—flad relief from fatigue and 
“nerves.” They perk you up—give 
you a firmer grip on yourself—help 
you carry life’s load lightly. They 
have set thousands of men and 
women on the road to better ef- 
ficiency and its rewards—and will 
do the same for YOU! 


_ GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., Inc. 
150 Brookline St., East Lynn, Mass. 
E. lucice Stores in Principal Cities. 
Meont Eeryihiere. Uf there in't a “Groans 
Giisper’ Shop in your locality, send u: th 
name of your regular dealer, Refuse cubutitutes! 
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and doubtless the poor hid their precious 
belongings in the walls of their cottages. 

It is sometimes said that the safe de- 
posit system established by the American 
who saw the silver taken from the well 
back of the London bank was the first 
system of the kind to be established in the 
world. It was chartered in 1860, and 
went into operation in 1865. But I have 
heard of an unusual, but apparently satis- 
factory, safe deposit system which was in 
operation in 1860, and I am inclined to 
think that this one was the first ever 
established. 

Some time before the Civil War, on the 
lower West Side in New York City, there 
was a bar and lunch-room patronized by 
men in business in a market place across 
the way. It became the custom for these 
men to leave their business records and 
their bank books with the bartender, who 
put them in the saloon safe. The result 
was so satisfactory that the bartender’s 
business grew, and a scale of prices was 
arranged for the safe-keeping of the vari- 
ous articles entrusted to him. The men 
from the market even left their money 
with the bartender overnight when they 
were too late to deposit in a bank. 

An old banker, who was acquainted 
with this system, described it to me, and 
told me that no one who put valuables in 
the care of that bartender ever lost a dol- 
lar through his carelessness or dishonesty. 


To bay, when you rent one of the small- 
est safe deposit boxes for five, or for 
seven and a half dollars a year, you get the 
same safeguards for your valuables as the 
man who rents the largest box, and I can 
give you an idea of the extent of these safe- 
guards by telling you something about 
our great modern vaults and the methods 
of the safe deposit system. 

The Poncii constructed safe deposit 
vault is usually made of the same armor 
plate as our battleships, or of chrome 
steel. Outside the steel plates is a wall of 
concrete from one to two feet thick, and 
this concrete is further strengthened by 
steel rails, which are put in place before 
the concrete is poured. This concrete wall 
is a means of preventing burglary by the 
use of oxyacetylene flame, which can cut 
its way in a very short time through the 
hardest steel. . 

But suppose someone should find the 
key to your safe deposit box, or steal it 
from you, and then present himself for 
admission to the vault. What would pre- 
vent him from getting access to your box? 
If he knew the number of your box, could 
he not walk right into the vault and take 
away your possessions? The fact is that 
your protection against any such possi- 
bility as this is complete. ; 

When you rent a safe deposit box, you 
first sign a lease and a card as a specimen 
of your signature for identification pur- 
poses. Then you are introduced to the 
superintendent of the vault. Next, you 
are taken into the vault by the superin- 
tendent, and you go to the rack where the 
keys of all unrented safe deposit boxes are 
kept. Here you are given your keys, 
which are the only ones in existence for 
the box you have rented. You are shown 


the location of your box, but, before your , 


key will operate, the attendant must first 
insert his key and “set” the lock so that 
your key will operate. The attendant’s 
key alone will not open the box. Neither 


will your key. The lock always has to be 
“set” before your key will operate. 

Having access to your box, you can now 
take it to the booth or coupon-room pro- 
vided for the use of customers. When 
you are prepared to restore your box to its 
place in the vault, you will find the at- 
tendant on hand to “set” the lock again 
before you use your key. The next time 

‘ou come, you will probably be recognized 

y the mp nenda or his assistant, or 
you may be asked to write your signature 
for comparison with the specimen you 
left on your first visit. Then the routine 
is the same as before. 

You can be sure that no person is ad- 
mitted to the vault without being properly 
identified. The identification sometimes 
amounts to very little more than a glance 
and a pleasant word from one of the vault 
officers, but if you are admitted you can 
be sure that the officer, if he does not hap- 
pen to know your name, knows the exact 
number of the box to which you go. Prob- 
ably he will remember your name, too; 
but he will certainly remember your face 
and the number of your box. 

You might think that when people take 
the contents of their boxes to a coupon- 
room they would be so conscious of the 
fact they were handling valuables that 
they would never leave anything behind. 
Yet, if you use a safe deposit box, you 
know how careful the vault attendant is 
to look around to make sure that you 
have not dropped anything, nor left any- 
thing on the desk. 

It is, in fact, rather a common thing for 
vault attendants to find coupons worth 
anywhere from ten to fifty dollars; some- 
times they find bonds and stock certifi- 
cates. One man left behind in a coupon- 
room a bundle of bonds worth between 
forty thousand and fifty thousand dol- 
lars; and he had come there purposely 
to get those very securities! He left them 
lying on the desk in the coupon-room, and 
it happened that no attendant saw him 
coming out and so was not on hand to look 
about before he had departed. We had 
to get him on the telephone and ask him 
to come and take charge of his property. 


VYHENEVER, upon expiration of his 
lease, a customer fails to renew his 
lease and also fails to surrender possession 
of his box, the company can get possession 
of the bpx again according to a process pre- 
scribed by law. First, the customer must 
be notified that if he does not pay the rent 
due, his box will be opened at the expira- 
tion of the period stipulated in his lease, a 
matter of thirty days or more. Then, if 
the rent is not paid, the company is priv- 
ileged to cut the box open in the presence 
of a notary. The contents of the box are 
listed, and second notice, together with 
a list of things found in the box must be 
served on the defaulting renter. If he 
does not respond to this notice, the con- 
tents of the box can be sold, the rent 
charges deducted, and the balance turned 
over to a legally designated officer of the 
State, from whom the renter can obtain 
this surplus on proper application. 

About half the fore opened for non- 
payment of rent prove to be empty. 
Others contain evidences of unfortunate 
business transactions, such as old notes, 
which the renter had given up hope of col- 
lecting, worthless mining or oil stocks, 
and savings-bank books from which all 
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Popular! 


Fine Appearance, Comfort, and Doubled Utility Make the 
Modern Davenport Bed Extremely Desirable 


that have been accomplished recently 

in the design of Davenport Beds? 
The piece pictured above typifies this prog- 
ress. Today, eighty-three manufacturers 
offer through their dealers inexpensive 
Davenport Beds that are of correct, distinc- 
tive appearance and are comfortable by day 
or by night. The latest Davenport Beds re- 
call nothing of those earlier pieces— massive, 
mechanically complex articles that offered 
only limited utility. 


A RE you aware of the great advances 


In thousands of houses, in apartments and 
summer homes, Davenport Beds are favored 
for their fine appearance, complete comfort 
and doubled utility. They are used in living 
rooms, libraries, sun rooms— wherever there 
is need for an ordinary davenport. Whether 
it be used nightly, or only occasionally, 
tre Davenport Bed is extremely desirable. 


By one easy motion this remarkably fine . 


piece of furniture is transformed into a com- 


Serves By Day and By Night 


There are other types—long and short models—of equally 
good appearance and utility. 


fortable bed for one or two persons. Mattress 
and springs are of regulation size and type. 
In the morning, it is returned to day duty 
with equal ease. Mattress and bedding are 
completely concealed. There is no sugges- 
tion of the Davenport Bed’s dual purpose. 


' Everywhere there are dealers who can | 
provide you with a Davenport Bed to meet 
your requirements. Styles include period, 
overstuffed, and other types. They are cov- 
ered in tapestries, velours, leathers or other 
materials. Prices are lower than you might 
expect for an article of such utility. 

Dealers will gladly show you Davenport 
Beds and demonstrate to you how much 
beauty, comfort and usefulness can be com- 
bined in a single piece of modern furniture. 


Send for our handsome brochure showing a 
greal variety of Davenport Beds in a wide 


Davenport BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 


904 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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How was 
she to know? 


INALLY he appeared one `- 

evening—the man who stirred 
her heart—the man, at last, who 
captured her instant interest. 


All the rest had seemed only cas- 
ual, arousing never a single, serious 
emotion. 


But he seemed so different! The 
moment their eyes met there seemed 
to be an understanding. They felt 
drawn to one another. 


Through a mutual friend an in- 
troduction was aitanged. Then they 
danced. 


But only one dance! 


He thanked his partner and went 
his way. She saw no more of him. Why 


he iost interest was a mystery to her. 
How was she to know? 
> * * 

That so often is the insidious thing about 
halitosis (the scientific term for unpleasant 
breath). Rarely indeed can you detect halitosis 
yourself. And your most intimate friends will 
not speak of your trouble to you. The subject 
is too delicate. 

Maybe halitosis is chronic with you, due to 
some deep-seated organic disorder. Then a 
doctor or dentist should be consulted. Usually, 
though, halitosis is only local and temporary. 
Then it yields quickly to the wonderfully effec- 
tive antiseptic and deodorizing properties of 


Listerine. 

Fastidious people prefer to be on the safe 
and polite side. They make Listerine a system- 
atic part of their daily toilet routine—as a 


gargle and mouth wash. 

It is so much easier to be comfortably as- 
sured your breath is sweet, fresh and clean; 
to know you are not offending your friends or 
those about you. 

Start using Listerine today. Be in doubt no 
longer about your breath—Lambert Phar- 
macal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


but the last cent is on the debit side. Not 
infrequently, too, we find old love-letters, 
and sometimes divorce papers. Among 
other things found in these boxes opened 
because of delinquent rental have been 
these: checks, receipts, insurance policies, 
surveys of gold mines, a bottle of eye wash 
with eye cup, deed for a cemetery lot, ex- 
pired burglary insurance policy, seal, 
thimble, watches, pins, Canadian coins. 

Generally, we rather expect to find, in 
cases of delinquent rental, things that 
would remind their owner unpleasantly of 
the past, for if the things left behind were 
still of value to him for financial or even 
for sentimental reasons, he would not 
leave them behind. But, of course, no 
matter what unpleasant associations the 
things in the box might call up, it would 
be more honorable on the part of the 
renter if, upon the expiration of his lease, 
he removed them and surrendered posses- 
sion of the box to the bank. 


SOME time ago, we opened a safe de- 
posit box because of non-payment of 
rent, and found in it nine thousand dollars 
in bonds. They were the bonds of a corpo- 
ration which had been in financial difficul- 
ties, but subsequently had been put on its 
feet by reorganization. The owner of the 
bonds had abandoned them when they 
were of doubtful value, but meanwhile 
they had become worth almost par. In 
i to our first notice that the box would 
be cut open if he did not pay his rent, we 
heard nothing from the customer. But 


when we notified him that we had opened . 


the box and had found securities worth 
nine thousand dollars at the market price 


we heard from him very promptly. He 
came in sheepishly enough, paid his rent, 
and took his bond, 

Another box opened under similar cir- 
cumstances contained fifteen hundred dol- 
lars in currency and forty-five hundred 
dollars in government bonds, with coupons 
long past due still attached. A notice of 
the death and funeral of the renter’s sister 
enabled us to get in touch with some of 
the renter’s relatives—his nephews and 
nieces—who advised us that their uncle 
had died. The nephews and nieces were 
the renter’s heirs, and the inheritance they 
received from the safe deposit box amounted 
to more than all the rest of their uncle’s 
estate. 

Sometimes people make claims for loss 
of property from safe deposit boxes. It 
almost invariably turns out that nothing 
has been lost, and ee as a rule, these 
claims are honest. eople who make 
such claims have ats been careless. 
Rather frequently safeholders report that 
money, securities, or other papers are miss- 
ing. Careful search of the box results in 
finding them. If they are not found, the 
customer usually recollects later that he 
had spent the money, or had put up his 
securities as collateral for loans, or left 
them with his lawyer or broker. If valua- 
bles were lost from a safe deposit box 
through negligence of a safe deposit com- 

any, the company could unquestionably 
ce held to account. Safety for the cus- 
tomer and safety of the deposit company 
depend upon just those stringent meth- 
ods of control which are nowadays in prac- 
tice in well-regulated vaults everywhere 
throughout the country. 


Adventures of a “ILovelorn” Editor 


(Continued from page 31) 


the top of each one I wrote: “Here is 
the answer. Kiss and forget.” The sequel 
to that incident came in Fane; when they 
were married. 

Although most of the letters come from 
young folks, I believe people would be 
amazed if they knew how many husbands 
and wives are wrestling with some situa- 
tion which threatens their domestic hap- 
piness. Out of my experience as an editor 
for the lovelorn, I could gather the material 
fora hundred novels. And the“ situations” 
in these novels would reflect those which 
exist in thousands of homes. 

For example, take some of the letters 
written by married women. The disil- 
lusioned, complaining wife perhaps comes 
at the head of the list. Here is a sample of 
the way she writes: 


At first we were happy enough. He brought 
his money to me and seemed to take an interest 
in the home. But after the babies began to 
come, he was different. If supper wasn’t ready 
the minute he got in the house, he’d make an 
awful fuss, even if I had a sick baby to take 
care of, and was so tired I could hardly drag 
myself around. He said it was because I didn’t 
know how to manage. Other women could get 
along all right and make an attractive home. 
Why couldn’t I do what other women did? 


I have read that sort of thing so often 
that I know it must be an echo of the con- 
versations in countless homes. Probably 
there is fault on both sides. A little more 


system on the wife’s part and a little more 
sympathy on the husband’s would work 
wonders. But each one’s thought is cen- 
tered on his or her own grievance. Each 
is thinking of what the other one ought 
to do. 


I BELIEVE that this absorption in Self 
is back of nine tenths of the letters I re- 
ceive. For instance, there is the neuras- 
thenic woman who, by the way, is one of 
the commonest types represented in my 
correspondence. Her letter always con- 
tains a paragraph to this effect: 


The doctor says it’s nerves. A couple of 
years ago, I had a nervous breakdown and was 
in the hospital for weeks. I had an operation 
and just couldn’t seem to get over it. Now, 
I'm so nervous that when a door slams it up- 
sets me completely. I can’t stand the slightest 
excitement, or anything! 

And so on through interminable pages. 
All about Self. I am very sorry for these 
women. I am very sorry, also, for their 
families; but that aspect of the situation 
does not seem to occur to them. They are 
drowned in self-pity. It is comparatively 
easy to give them advice; to tell them that 
the first step toward health, and the most 
important one, is to stop nursing the 
thought of their 7//-health—which is what 
most of them are doing. 

Then there is the wife who ought to 
have a diploma as an accomplished 
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Does that aroma of the 
pines still stir you ? 


In the vastness of the great out-of-doors, your 
canoe for a companion, your paddle your guide— 
and the smell of the pines! Man! That’s living! 


It is instinct that tells men to love the smell of 
the pines. Among the pines there is health. 


The healthful essence of the pines—healing pine tar 
—in Packer’s Tar Soap—will go a long way towards 
bringing health to your hair and skin. A healthy 
condition is the foundation of good looking hair. 


Your first shampoo with Packer’s will healthfully 
cleanse your scalp. A decided sensation of tingling 
refreshment will be apparent. The hair, too, will 
as be softer and brighter. Its vitality will be higher. 
It will be noticeably improved in appearance. 


Use either the well-known, standard cake, or use 
Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, which, delicately per- 
fumed, has a different fragrance but the same de- 
pendable Packer habit of bringing health to hair 
and skin. 


Tue Packer Mea. Co., INC., Dept. 86 F, 120W. 32d St., New York City 
Canadian Wholesale Distributors: Lymans, Limited, Montreal: The Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd., Toronte 


Sample Off Cr ou cose 


carry Packer's Tar Soap, but if you like, we will 
send you a sample of either the cake or the liquid 
on receipt of roc. ` At the same time we will send 
you a copy of the Packer Manual “How to Care 
for the Hair and Scalp.” 
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“nagger,” although she would be the last 
to admit it. She often writes something 
like this: 

Mv husband is so untidy around the house 
that I simply can’t stand it. When he comes in, 
he throws his hat down anywhere. After he 
goes off in the morning I spend half an hour 
picking up his things. If I've asked him once, 
I've asked him a million times to hang up his 
clothes. But that's all the good it does. It’s 
his mother's fault. She ought to have trained 
him better. 


You'd think that if she has asked him a 
million times and it “didn’t do any good,” 
she would realize that another milhon 
pleas for neatness wouldn’t do any good 
either. His habits are formed. You can 
just hear her endlessly berating his 
mother, to him, for not teaching him other 
habits! Again, it is of Self that she is 
thinking: of what the other person “ought 
to do.” And in her insistence on what is 
really a trifle she is sacrificing the happi- 
ness of both. Her letter often ends like 
this: 

His mother made a slave of herself all her 
life; but I don't propose to make a slave of 
myself any longer. 

Well, there you are. She won’t be a 
“slave” to him. She does not realize that 
she is being a slave to herself; to her own 
habits and wishes. And so there is a tragic 
situationout of all proportion to the cause. 


SoM ETIMES it is the children that suf- 
fer from over-particular mothers. Not 
long ago a ten-year-old boy came in person 
to put his problem up to me. It appeared 
that he had a passionate desire to own a 
dog. His father was a great lover of dogs; 
but neither of them had been permitted, 
by the feminine autocrat of the household, 
to own a canine pet, because it “cluttered 
up the house.” The boy wanted me to 
figure out some scheme for getting around 
this prejudice. 

After he had explained the situation, I 
wrote a letter to his mother expressing 
my opinion that every boy had a right to 
own a dog, and that the dog would accom- 
plish a great deal in developing the bese. 
side of the boy’s nature. The other day I 
received a letter from the mother. It read, 
in part, as follows: 

‘Thank you for vour letter. I realize now that 
I was in the wrong. John has had his collie 
pup for over a week now, and there isn't a 
member of the family that would willingly part 
with the little fellow. So Pll go vou one better, 
Miss Wayne, and declare that the privilege of 
owning a dog is the right, not only of every 
boy, but of every family too. 

It is hard to know just what to think of 
some of the letters revealing unhappy 
domestic situations. For instance, just 
what would you say in reply to a letter 
like this one: 

My husband gives me seven dollars a week; 
and out of that he expects me to buy all the 
food for a family of six and even to pay tor the 
icc. Phen, when he finds I am in debt, he simply 
raves. The children are afraid of him when he 
acts this way. They cry, and we have a terrible 
time. [haven't had a new dress for three years. 
My parents send things to the children; other- 
wise I don't know what I should do. I am 
handy with my needle and I make things over 
half a dozen times. Sometimes I wonder how I 
would feel if I. or one ot the children, had a 
brand-new outht. 


Of course I can assume—and I usually 


do assume—that there is some fault on 
beth sides in a case like this. But I have 


had a good deal of evidence, nevertheless, 
that the “tight-wad ” husband is not a rare 
specimen of the genus homo. Money is at 
the root of many a domestic tragedy. 
Happiness seems to be wrecked equally by a 
stingy husband, or by anextravagant wife. 

But no wife and mother can be extrava- 
gant in these days on seven dollars a week. 
So the inference in the above case is that 
the husband is stingy. But in the tone of 
many such letters from wives I seem to 
get an echo that sounds irritable and com- 
plaining. One of the things I have learned 
from these letters is that comparatively 
few women appear to understand that you 
can get more by jollying a man than by 
preaching at him and telling him what he 
ought to do. 

Seriously, I think it would be a good 
thing if we added something like this to 
the marriage service: “I solemnly promise 
to remember that molasses catches more 
flies than vinegar.” If husbands and wives 
did remember that wise saying, it would 
be easier for them to carry out the promise 
they do make to love and honor—even to 
obey; because then they wouldn’t be 
asked to obey. 

You must not think that the women 
monopolize the rôle of whiner and com- 
plainer. There are plenty of basses and 
tenors in the chorus. Here is a sample of 
the letters I sometimes receive from the 
husbands whose wives don’t do as the 
husbands think they “ought” to do: 


My wife thinks she carries the whole load on 
her shoulders. But I can tell you she’d have 
something to talk about if she had my job! Up 
in the morning and to work every day of the 
year, rain or shine, except Sundays. Of course 

know it’s hard to raise so many children, and 
so close together. But housework isn’t like a 
man’s job. She can take her time to it, and if 
she gets tired she can he down and rest. Can 
I stop and rest when I get tired? Not on your 
life! And at night, when I come home all 
played out, do I get a chance to rest then? 
Not so you could notice it. She wants me to 
take care of the children while she does some- 
thing she ought to have done while I was gone. 


O YOU notice that “ought to have 

done”? Most people seem to think 
the verb “ought” was never meant to be 
conjugated in the first person. ‘They use it 
only in the second and third person. Here 
is another type of letter from husbands: 


Honest, Miss Wavne, it’s something terrible. 
My wife hasn't any more control over the 
children than anything! When she tells them 
they can't do something, they don't pay the 
slightest attention to her, because they know 
she won't make them mind. And she’s always 
saying to them: “Just wait until your father 
comes home! He'll punish vou for that.” I'm 
willing to do my share in disciplining the chil- 
dren, but she ought to do her share too. I 
can’t whip a child for a thing I don’t know the 
nichts of, can 1? Great Scott! if it comes to 
that, I might as well be a mechanical spanking 
machine! The way she tries to manage, I'm 
nothing but a sort of bugaboo to my children, 
She ought to think of that, but she doesn't. 


Both of the above letters will doubtless 
find an echo in the minds of other dis- 
tracted husbands who read this article, 
for the situations they disclose are all too 
common, ‘The only remedy, of course, is 
for the two parties to the discordant duet 
to say, “I ought,” and to forget about 
“she oughe” and “he ought.” 

These letters from married people are 
especially interesting because the situa- 
tions they reveal are nut the very rare and 


exceptional ones, but are perfectly famil- 
iar. That is why I am devoting so much 
attention to them here. In every case the 
solution of the problem is in mutual devo- 
tion to duty, mutual helpfulness and sym- 
pathy, a mutual willingness to conjugate 
the verb “ought” in the first person. 

The most frequent male writer of letters 
to my department is the widower who 
wants to marry again. Here is one ex- 
ample out of many: 


My wife left me with three little children. 
It is almost two years since I lost her and it 
seems as if I can't get on alone much longer. I 
work every day and haven't time to take care 
of the children and keep the house in order. 
Pve tried housekeepers, but they don’t do very 
well. If ic wasn’t for a neighbor woman who 
looks after the children some during the day, I 
couldn’t manage at all. Now, Miss Wayne, if 
it isn't asking too much, could you help me to 
find a good wife? I am sober and industrious, 
not very good-looking—but not very bad- 
looking either. I could give a woman a good 
home. 


Of course, in such cases I reply that I 
am not a matrimonial bureau. I hope that 
he will get “a good wife,” and that she 
will get “a good home.” That’s about all 
I can do for him. 


ERE is another type of masculine let- 

ter which, I am very glad to say, is not 
common, The fountain of my sympathy is 
certainly not tapped by a recital of this 
nature. But the story of the lovelorn 
would not be complete without including 
it. Referring to his wife, the writer says: 


She is several years older than I am and has 
never seemed like a wife to me, but more like 
an older sister. She is a good housekeeper and 
a good mother; but I do not love her. I have 
met a girl I do love. She is everything I ever 
dreamed of in a wife. Of course, she is very 
young. But I am young at heart and all of my 
friends say I don’t look a day over thirty. Now, 
I can provide well for my present wite and the 
children, and I will be glad to. Miss Wayne, 
is it wrong for me to take my happiness? 


A man like that is doubly a coward. He 
not only wants to desert his wife and 
children, of whom he has no complaint to 
make, but he even wants me to stand be- 
hind him in his betrayal of his duty. Not 
a very attractive specimen, one must 
admit. 

Occasionally, very seldom, I am glad to 
say, I receive a letter something like this 
one, a letter from a husband whose wife 
has left him for another man: 


Now she wants to come back [he writes]. 
I don’t know what to do. The children crv 
for her and beg everv day to have her back. 
But somehow I am afraid. I have lost every 
spark of affection for her. If it wasn’t for the 
children, I wouldn't even consider letting her 
return, 


That sort of a letter makes a triple a 
peal to my sympathy. One cannot rea 
pitying the husband. But there are the 
wife and the children. She ‘‘wants to 
come back.” She has tasted of the for- 
bidden fruit and found it bitter. As for 
the children, they have a right to the 
mother they evidently love. And some- 
how one is sure that a mother whose chil- 
dren love her and beg for her presence can- 
not be wholly bad. ‘The husband, who sits 
as the arbiter of the destinies of them all, 
has a great responsibility—and a wonder- 
ful opportunity. 

Moreover, one cannot help thinking, 
also, that there may have been some glass 
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h or low, sizes for everyone. 


FThoy a are OE Keds” 
-unless the name Keds 


is on the shoe } 


The boy's favorite. Heavy reinforce- 
ments and ankle patch. Smooth, 
corrugated or suction sole. 


=- Once a novel experiment— 
today a national habit 


This summer you'll see Keds everywhere — from 
town to city, from seashore to country club 


HE pessimists told us it couldn’t 

be done. ‘People will never wear 
canvas rubber-soled shoes except for 
games,” they said—‘‘they just won’t 
change their habits.” We didn’t believe 
them. 

We took the good old comfortable 
“sneaker” or ‘‘tennis shoe” you knew 
as a boy and modeled a whole line of 
summer shoes on it. We kept its ease, 
comfort, and coolness—we added style, 
finish, wear—and we made types and 
styles for every need. 

They were just what Americans had 
been waiting for. Today Keds have 
become a national summer habit. 


Why it will pay you to make 
sure you get Keds 


Light, cool, easy-fitting, Keds let feet 
cramped by hot, stiff shoes return to 


their natural form and breathe. And 
then Keds have a snap in lines and fin- 
ish which makes them popular even on 
the verandas of exclusive clubs. 

Uppers of fine white or colored can- 
vas; soles of tough, springy rubber from 
our own Sumatra plantations. Keds 
make you proud of their appearance 
and enthusiastic about their comfort 
and wear. 

There are many different kinds of 
Keds—-high and low, plain and athletic- 
trimmed—styles for outdoors, for home, 
for every kind of sport. America’s great- 
est line of summer footwear — that’s 
what the name Keds means. 

You can get the kind you wish at your 
dealer’s. If he hasn’t them, he will get them for 
you. But remember—Keds are made only by the 


United States Rubber Company. If the name 
Keds isn’t on the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds were originated and are 
made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. The name 
Keds is on every pair. It is your 
guarantee of quality and value. 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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in his own house; and that he should hesi- 
tate, therefore, about throwing stones. 
Has he nothing at all to blame himself for? 
He says he has lost every spark of affec- 
tion for her. How was it before she 
reached out to take the love of another 
man? Was her husband giving her then 
the love she evidently craved? Or was 
he showing “sparks of affection”? ... 1 
wonder. 

‘There may be some light on this ques- 
tion from the occasional letters I receive 
from these erring wives. Here is one, for 
instance, Which does not excuse, but which 
helps to explain, this particular kind of 
domestic tragedy: 

My husband did not seem to have any in- 
terest in our home. Night after night he would 
leave me to spend the whole evening all by 
myself. I was lonely and unhappy. At fest 
I paid no attention to the other man. If my 
husband had seemed to care for me and had 
given me even companionship, it never would 
have happened. Bur all he cared for was his 
business and his own friends. Tafe is so short— 
and I wanted to be happy! What I did was 
wrong. It was a terrible mistake. But if only 
things had been diĦerent at home it never 
would have happened. 

Once more, you see, the tragedy comes 
back to Self. The man was selħshly ab- 
sorbed in his own interests. The woman 
was selfishly bent on getting her own hap- 
piness. All the sermons that have been 
preached on all of the Sundays of the ten 
years I have been getting my insight into 
human lives have not pointed more vital 
lessons than the one I have read in these 
letters which show the tragic consequences 
of selfishness. 


UST one more example of the way mar- 

ried people write to me; and then I 
will turn to another phase of the lovelorn 
editor’s experience. This last sample of 
matrimonial distress is from the wife who 
is unhappy because of “ the other woman.” 
She says something like this: 

I can’t see what he finds in her to be so crazy 
about. She isn’t very pretty and she doesn’t 
dress so awfully well. But he savs he loves her, 
and that’s all there is toit. At frst he wouldn't 
admit that there was another woman. Then 
I followed him and proved that there was. 
What can I do? If ie wasn’t for the children, 
I could get along somehow. But I've got to 
think of them, and I think he ought to think 
of them too. 


He certainly ought. There’s no question 
about that. It is all very sad and perplex- 
ing. Again one cannot help wondering. 
You see the fault on the husband's side. 
That is glaring enough. But you wonder 
just what was the fault on the wife’s side; 
for it is almost certain that there must 
have been something amiss there, too. 
Like her, you speculate as to what he 
finds in “the other woman” to be "so 
crazy about.” That must be the key to 
the situation. You wish you could get 
hold of it. “She isn’t so very pretty and 
she doesn’t dress so awfully well.” “Then 
what isit? Does she give him the under- 
standing and sympathetic interest he has 
craved ~and not received --at home? 

And now for the class of letters which is 
most numerous of all —the letters from 
girls and from young men about the prob- 
lems which are amusing to older folks but 
which are so terribly serious to those most 
directly concerned. We cannot afford to 
laugh at these letters. L often wish chat 
the mothers and fathers of the girly who 


pour out their hearts to me could see the 
letters their daughters write. Here is an 
example of dozens that come from self- 
willed girls of the “flapper” age: 


I am thirteen years old and am in the first 
year of high school. “This is what I have come 
to you about, Miss Wayne: Isn't it all right 
for me to go to dances with the bovs? Mama 
makes an awful fuss; but all che other girls go, 
and I don’t sce why I can't. What do you think 
about it? ‘The other night I climbed out of 
the window and went to a dance. Papa found 
it out and made a terrible fuss. But I said 
Td leave home for good if I couldn't do like 
the other girls. And I will, too! 


You would be surprised, yes! and a 
little frightened, if you knew how many 
letters of this sort I receive. It brings up 
the constantly recurring problem of what 
the older generation is to do with the 
younger generation. Neither I, nor any 
other outsider, can do much to solve the 
problem. And no one mother, no father 
and mother alone, can handle it success- 
fully. At least, so it seems to me. But I 
think a combination of mothers could do it, 
if they were not only firm but also tolerant 
and understanding. 

So long as one mother’s daughter can 
say, “Well, all the other girls do it. Wh 
can’t I?” there will be friction and Bice 
lious unhappiness. Hundreds of mothers, 
in every town in the country, are unwill- 
ingly submitting to this slavery to the 
dictum, “All the other girls do.” If the 
mothers would get together and set up a 
social code for “all the girls” to follow, 
they could accomplish something. But 
they cannot “go it alone.” I don’t believe 
there is another group of human beings 
as dependent on the wish to be like their 
companions as young girls are. 

These girls ask me all sorts of questions 
over which one laughs indulgently. For 
instance: . 

Tam twelve years old and weigh ninety-five 
pounds. How long should I wear my dresses? 
Do you think I am too fat? How shall I do 
my hair? Should I go with the bovs? Mother 
says I'm too young, but I don’t think so. Don't 
you think my folks ought to give me an allow- 
ance? $ 

Of course, most of these girl-letters are 
about “the boys.” It is as natural as— 
well, as Nature! If parents would only try 
to remember their own youth! Many of 
them do, of course; and probably their 
children are not the ones who write to me. 
But l cannot help thinking that many 
fathers and mothers forget now how they 
felt when they were young. 


MONG the rather pathetic letters are 
those from girls who are unpopular 
with the boys. Here is one that is typical: 
T can't see why the boys don’t want to go 
with me. Ive had dates with two or three of 
them, but they never came back. I'm not what 
you would call really handsome, but I'm not 
bad-looking. T dress well enough, and I trv to 
be entertaining, but it’s no use. What is the 
matter with me? 

You can see girls like that in every social 
tset.” Nice girls, often really attractive 
ones; vet they sit alone on their porches, 
on summer evenings, listening wistfully to 
the laughter on some other porch across 
the street, wondering why “the boys” 
make no “dates” with them. Often the 
trouble is not with the girl herself, but 
with her parents. Fathers and mothers 
can make a home attractive to young peo- 


ple, or they can give it a very repellent 
atmosphere. I could devote this whole 
article to what I have learned, through the 
letters I receive from girls, about the lack 
of understanding and of consideration 
which parents show in this matter. I can 
only say that if they realized their utter 
selfishness, as I do, they would change 
their methods. 

Of course I have countless letters from 
these youngsters about the little love 
affairs which are so tremendously im- 
portant to them. The girl describes the 
boy’s behavior, and then asks whether | 
think he cares for her. How can she win 
him? Will it be proper for her to write 
and invite him to come to see her? Shall 
she introduce him to her parents? And, 
if so, how shall she do it? Shall she atlow 
him to kiss her? “All the girls around here 
believe in letting a boy kiss them.” 


T SEEMS as if most of those questions 

would be put to a girl’s mother—if her 
mother were the sympathetic friend she 
should be to her daughter. But I freely 
admit that it is often easier for girls, or 
boys, to open their hearts to an outsider. 
I have had plenty of evidence that count- 
less young people would be glad of a sym- 
pathetic older friend, and that they will 
consent to be advised by such a friend. 
Why not win the confidence of some girl 
or boy you know? It would require tact 
and sympathetic understanding. But in- 
stead of spending your time, as so many 
grown-ups do, in criticizing the younger 
generation, why not try to win the cordial 
liking of at least one or two of them and 
to be a confidant and friend to them? 

The boys, for example, would then ask 
a the questions they now ask me. And 

rather think you would be surprised 
to find how many of them take a really 
serious and thoughtful view of life. For 
example, many of them come to me for ad- 
vice as to the work they shall take up, and 
as to their relations with their employers, 
if they are already at work. 

They too, of course, have their love 
affairs, just as the girls do. They often 
ask me how old they should be before they 
marry, and how much money they should 
have saved up. They describe a girl, and 
ask me whether I think she will make a 
good wife. They are pretty shrewd, too. 
They invariably enumerate her house- 
keeping abilities—or refer dubiously to 
her lack of domestic training! They even 
tell me whether she loves children. They 
want the advice of a mature friend, and 
I wish that there were more older people 
of their own acquaintance to whom they 
felt they wanted to go for such advice. 

I could go on almost interminably, 
describing the people who write to the 
lovelorn editor. And we must remember, 
too, that for everyone who does write 
about his or her problems, there are hun- 
dreds of thousands, with exactly the same 
problems, who do not write to me, or to 
anyone else, about them. 

As I said before, nine tenths of these 
problems are the result of somebody’s 
sclhshness. Usually they are the result 
of the mutual selhshness of two or more 
persons, each wanting his or her happiness 
and comfort, and constantly thinking of 
what some other person ‘ought to Wo." 
I should like to start a Society for the 
Conjugation of the Verb “Ought” in the 
First Person.” 
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Wadsworth Cases 
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Choose with care 
for bride or graduating youth 
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the watch *' 


cA dependable movement in a WADswortH case 
will stand as the enduring mark of your regard 


OMES now the _ orange-blossom 

time, when man and maid go forth 
as bride and groom. Now, too, the 
classroom sends its youth into the 
world. 

And in this group there’s one most 
dear to you—whom you will want to 
gladden with a gift. 

Consider, then, a watch—the gift that 
will stand through future years as a 
faithful reminder of your regard. 

But choose with care, first a move- 
ment of undoubted dependability—for 
therein is the test of usefulness. 

Then, to protect this mechanism from 
the inroads of dirt particles, choose 
an exactly fitting case—a case which, 
too, will lend such beauty to the 
watch as will reflect the spirit of your 
giving. 

Such are the Wadsworth cases pictured 
here. Products of the highest watch 
case artistry, they are built to add pro- 
tection and a beauty unexcelled to the 
delicately adjusted watch movements. 
And there’s a Wadsworth case well 
suited to your taste and means. 


The Wadsworth Watch Case Co. 


The watch—a product of two industries 


With great skill the movement maker 
constructs the movement, an intricate 
mechanism for the measurement of time. 
But, for the completion of the watch he 
now turns to the case maker, who em- 
ploys such artistry in the designing of the 
case as will make the completed watch a 
beautiful article of personal wear. 

Thus it is that for thirty years Wads- 
worth cases have dressed and protected 
the watch movements of leading manu- 
facturers and importers. Many of the 
most beautiful, most popular designs 
with which you are acquainted are 
Wadsworth creations. 

When you buy a watch, select a move- 
ment that your jeweler will recommend 
and insist that it be dressed in a Wads- 
worth case. The Wadsworth name is 
your assurance not only of correct de- 
sign but of the finest material and work- 
manship. 

Tue WapswortH Watcu Case Co. 

Dayton, Ky., suburb of 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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F you are going to Hawaii, to China, to Japan, 
send the information blank below. If you long 
to explore the mysteries of the Far East—if you 
dream of glorious days of relaxation on shaded decks 
as you glide over the smooth waters of the South 
Pacific write today. Let your Government tell you 
about the palatial new American ships that ply 
between San Francisco and the Orient. Let your 
Government smooth your way with travel helps. 

A new booklet has been prepared for you containing official 


information every traveler should have. It will be sent without 
charge. Just send your name on the information blank below. 


“The Sunshine Belt’ 


To the Orient Via Honolulu 


Palatial new U. S. Government ships operated by the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company now sail from San Francisco to the Orient via 
Hawaii—the Pacific Mail’s famous “Sunshine Belt to the Orient.” 
A day’s stop is made at Honolulu. Additional stopovers may be 
arranged in any Eastern Country. 

These ships are American-built, oil-burning vessels of 21,167 displacement tons 
and 535 feet in length. They were designed for war service and to combat sub- 
marines but have been rebuilt into modern and luxurious liners. Their speed and 
safety (seven water tight compartments protect the prow alone) make them unique 
among the merchant ships of the world. 

Being sister ships, they are alike in every luxurious detail. | The ‘spacious state- 
rooms are all outside, equipped with beds (not berths), running hot and cold water, 
electric fans, electric radiators, bed reading lamps, telephones. Most have private 
baths. The social rooms are exquisitely beautiful—decorated in the soft greys so 
delightful to Americans. 


Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the name of every prospective 
traveler. If you are considering any ocean voyage, se 
the information blank now—no matter when you intend 
to go. You will receive the Government’s booklet of 
authentic travel information about pan ris, income 
tax requirements, etc., description of . Government 
ships and literature telling the places to go and things to 
see in foreign lands. No obligation is implied. 

If you yourself cannot take an ocean trip, clip the 


INFORMATION BLANK 
TOU. S. Shipping Board 
Information Division, Washington, D.C, 
P. M. A-106 
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The Family’s Money 


The Rare Courage 
and Cheer of a 
Wyoming Woman 


EN years ago last spring I was mar- 
ried and came to a ranch in north- 
western Wyoming. I write “ranch” 
—but I think I might better have written 

“just the makin’s.” There was a bache- 
lor’s shack for a house, and three hundred 
and twenty acres of sagebrush running up 
to the very doorstep. 

About the first trip away from the ranch 
was with my husband to the mountains 
for poles, posts, and house logs. It was at 
the end of a rainy June. To-day I can 
shut my eyes and see the acres and acres, 
as far as the eye could reach in e 
direction, of rosin weed, gorgeousl 
low, and in between the wonderfu Sloe 
of the larkspur. I am not ashamed to say 
I cried. Why I cried I am not sure, unless 
it was my utter inability to drink in the 
never-ending miracle of it. 

My husband had just “finished a 
lease” of a large herd of cattle. He re- 
ceived some three hundred head as his 
share; but there was nothing with which 
to feed them during the coming winter. 
So we contracted to put up twelve hundred 
tons of hay on shares. I did all the cooking 
for a crew of from twelve to twenty-one 
men, besides extra callers that were in- 
vited in at meal times. - No matter how 
much extra.work it might cause me, they 
were always made welcome. 


À THE next six years, my four babies 
were born. Sometimes I had competent 
help in the house; more often I had worse 
than none at all. But with all the work 
we lived well. My storeroom would have 
put the back-East small-town grocer to 
shame. We went to everything of a social 
nature in the country—more often than 
not stopping at the road-houses, getting 
good meals for twenty-five cents and beds 
for fifty cents. Nearly every Sunday in 
the course of the winter we drove ten 
miles and back for our mail: 

Some merry times we had bucking 
snow drifts in our little homemade sled. 
Our horses would sometimes fall off the 
trail, upsetting us and getting foundered 
themselves. Ik was all part of the game, 
however, and we did not consider any of 
it a hardship. 

As the years went by, and we saw an 
opportunity to buy land that lay adjacent 
to us, we borrowed money and bought— 
until now we have eighteen hundred acres 
of land, a herd doubled in size and a debt 

that is staggering. We have always paid 


our interest and lived as our neighbors. 
Two years ago we happened to strike the 
market on the most congested day of the 
year, and our sales fell several thousand 
dollars short of what we had reasonably 
expected. Then, last year, the slump in 
the market hit us full force, and I am be 


information blank anyway and urge some riend who 
may go to send it in. 
For information in regard to sailings and accommodations, addreas 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
Established 1848 
508 Calilornia St., San Francisco, Cal 
502 So Spring St., A 
10 Hanover Square, New York City 


Tears dai definitely decided to go__1 am mere- 
considering the possibility of a trip__. 
IfI go date will be about 

My Name 

Business or Profession 

My Street Noor R.F.D. 

Tow: State. 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD BERUTE | inns e cunt T am learing what ral 
Washington D. C. | To begin with, our vegetable purchases 
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have consisted of three cases of tomatoes 
in two years. I have had a garden, from 
which we have obtained quantities of po- 
tatoes, turnips, beets, carrots, rutabagas, 
parsnips, green onions, lettuce, radishes, 
peas, and rhubarb. I canned several 
dozen quarts of the peas and rhubarb for 
| winter use. f a 
| Last summer, while cooking for a hay 
| crew, I gathered and canned fifty-three 
| quarts of wild ripe gooseberries, which 
' grow abundantly on the many islands in 
| Green River. By combining these goose- 
berries with dried apples I make an ex- 
cellent preserve and jelly. 

Then, through the Home Extension 
Department, I learned to make cheese. 
I turned out ninety pounds, and cured it 
for winter. We have a few hogs, and I 
have bought only twenty poodi of lard 
in nine years. When I learned that laun- 
dry soap had gone up to more than eight 
dollars a case, I came home and made 
some for myself. 

I have a flock of fifty pure-bred Leg- 
horn hens, so we have plenty of eggs; and 
I usually try to sell enough to pay for 
what chicken feed we buy. 

Six years ago I invested in a cream 
separator, and I have sold one hundred 
dollars’ worth of butter every summer 
since then, and have used all the cream 
we wanted. This summer I have thinned 
our table cream a little each day, and have 
managed to sell ten pounds each week. 


Y FOUR children have not had a new 
dress or suit for two years, except those 
I have made from used materials. I have 
ripped, washed, sponged, dyed, and pressed 
everything I had that was worth the effort. 

I set my table for two hired men, and in 
addition I board a school-teacher and her 
three children—making twelve persons 
regularly at meals; but last month their 
| board money shod the family. 

I read the gauge at the stream flow 
measuring station in the river near the 
i house, and that brings me in five dollars 
a month during the summer. 

Formerly, I rarely went to town with- 
out making a few purchases. Now, since 
` our cash is so short, I can go to town, get 
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Cleans 
OUTSIDE 


Cleans 
INSIDE 


Cleans Between 
the Teeth 


Dentar Science worked out this new Tooth M am our mail, and leave without investing a 
Brush and this one right method for properly penny—and feel proud of my ability to 
brushing your teeth. | ~ distinguish between an actual need and a 


selfish desire. I have learned that the 
foundation of all real economy is buying 
= wisely the necessaries, and nothing else. 
i Perhaps you think that I live without 
some pleåsure. Not at all! Chief among 
mine ıs a large ditch that all summer is 


There's no technical mystery surrounding this 2. Brush upper 
brush— it goes back to the simplest of hygienic 
principles, making it easy to clean outside, inside 
and between the teeth. 


Don’t Brush your gums away from the teeth— 


Ne 
brush them over the teeth—note the proper | ang Á full of clear cold water and runs within 
method illustrated at the right | twenty feet of the house. I can think of 
: 4 eM. is n nothing I enjoy so much as I do my daily 
Your Dentist will tell you that Dr. West's 3. Brush lower swim with the kiddies four. I have my 
K up. 


Tooth Brush is a safeguard to Health. 
THE WESTERN COMPANY 


402 W. Randolph 


1170 Broadway 


P 


saddle horse. I have our old battered 
car—to be praised when she runs and 


` hated when she balks. 


I have the bigness and weird beauty of 


| es 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ok, | this land of ours, that grips your heart 
If your dealer can't supply you, THREE SIZES— É l { until it hurts, and will not let you go. 
write name and address on mar- Adults, 50¢_ Youths, 35c A And I have my Gap, which the good 
tin below, send his name, enclose For sats teal sok tirè at Lord left in these hills, through which a 
stamps or cash for size brush A brush for every member of the 4s aside up. j | tired woman may look many times a day 
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famity—numbered 1 to 6. 
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CLEANS INSIDE, OUTSIDE AND BETWEEN THE TEETH |j 


and breathe a weary, “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh 
my strength;” for there stands Old Lan- 
der Mountain, beautiful, serene, and stead- 
fast, a guide to the uncertain, a peace to 
the storm-tossed, a thing eternal. 

MRS. A. P. S. 
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Sales Mounting Higher and Higher 
In Greatest Hupmobile Year 


The first quarter’s Hupmobile 
business for this year is closed 
just as this is being written. 


The completed sales figures 
positively clinch the conclu- 
sion indicated by the first two 
months—that this is the great- 
est year in Hupmobile history. 


Sales and production volume 
in March was higher than the 
company ever before experi- 
enced for any one month. The 
quarter far exceeded any pre- 
vious first-quarter record. 


New Thousands Are 
Coming to Hupmobile 


Two significant things are 
happening. 

First, the Hupmobile is being 
bought by those who now see 
how futile it is to try to get 
enough more in a car to make 
a higher price worth while. 
Second, it is being bought, 
also, by those who are finding 
out thata lesser price can prove 
to be anything but economy. 


All these, of course, in addi- 
tion to those who have learned 
by their own Hupmobile ex- 
perience, how much it means 
to satisfactory ownership to 
have the extraordinary sound- 
ness and reliability, the notable 


How Hupmobile Sales 
Are Sweeping Upward 


Without a single exception, Hup- 
mobile distributors have increased | 
their requirements for this year, one 
hundred per cent over last year. 
The total increase in the Hupmo- 
bile business for the first quarter 
of 1922 was 172 per cent over the 
first quarter of 1921. The fol- 
lowing typical examples among 
Hupmobile distributors cover the 
quarter ended March 31. 


2570 
Ba Te 
143% 
Harrisburg .. 200% Syracuse... “1004 
Huntington .. 33% Toronto... 15% 
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economy, and service, and 
long life always associated 
with the Hupmobile. 


For 14 years the Hupmobile 
has been best known for these 
qualities. Known for them not 
only in its own immediate cir- 
cle, but by all owners of all cars. 


Reaping the Harvest 
Of Faithful Service 


What more natural than that 
these additional thousands 
should be coming to the 
Hupmobile now? 


People are buying carefully 
and critically. They are choos- 
ing proven goodness and value 
and life-long service. 


The Hupmobile today is reap- 
ing the harvest of its years of 
faithful service in this country 
and all over the world. 


Touring Car, $1250; Roadster, $1250; Road- 
ster Coupe, $1485; Coupe, 81835; Sedan, 
$1935. Cord Tires on all models 
Prices F. O. B. Detroit—Revenue Taz Extra 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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A whole Premium Ham saves money and work 


You save on each pound of this tender meat 
when you buy a whole Premium Ham. Also, 
buying it whole in the original wrapper, you are 
sure of getting Swift’s Premium, the ham with 
the sweet mild flavor everyone likes. 

You save work, too, when you buy this way. 
Cook it all at once, and you have meat ready 


for a number of meals—meat that is equally 
delicious served hot or cold. Or, if you choose, 
have the dealer cut your Premium Ham into 
pieces—the butt end to bake, the shank to boil, 
the center slices to fry or broil. 

Buy a whole Premium Ham—for economy — for 
convenience. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


It isnot 
necessary to patboil 
SwiftsPremiumHams 
before broiling 
or frying 


Look for this blue identification tag 
when you buy a whole ham 
or when you buy a slice 


Swift & Company 
U. S. A. 
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THE GREATEST MARVEL OF T 

GETTING MARRIED AT 42 

HIS THOUSANDTH CASE! A sto 
Mustrations by Denman Fink 


WHO IS MENTIONED OF TENE 
EOW THE NEEDLE OF A COM 
CLER ADAMS. A portrait in A 
MARION LE ROY BURTON. A 
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